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HOW  TEACHERS  SHOULD  DEAL  WITH  INDOLENT  PUPILS.* 

WM    SCOTT,   HEAD  MASTER,  MODEL  SCHOOL,  TORONTO. 


T  N  the  foregoing  remarks  I  have  outlined 
1  geoerally  some  of  the  means  whicli  a 
skillful  teacher  employs  to  correct  this  evil ; 
let  me  be  somewhat  more  explicit,  and  call 
your  attention  to  the  following  points  :^ 

1.  Only  such  lessons  should  be  given  as 
can  be  prepared  by  the  pupil,  /.  e.,  the  les- 
sons should  not  be  too  long  nor  too  difficult. 
A  teacher  who  assigns  long  lessons  defeats  his 
own  aim.  The  pupil  cannot  get  them  up 
thoroughly,  and,  as  a  natural  consequence, 
becomes  dissatisfied  with  school,  and  unless 
carefully  managed  will  do  his  best  to  shirk  all 
preparation.  If  long  lessons  have  a  demoral- 
izing effect  on  a  well- disciplined,  hard-work- 
ing class — as  they  undoubtedly  have — how 
much  more  disastrous  will  they  be  to  a  pupil 
who,  it  may  be,  is  struggling  hard  to  break 
away  from  his  own  indolent  self.  Hence,  in 
dealing  with  a  lazy  pupil,  I  would  give  him 
only  such  lessons  for  home  preparation  as  I 
knew  he  can  get  up  with  ease. 

a.  The  teacher  must  be  sure  to  show  the 
[Kipil  that  all  the  care  bestowed  upon  him  is 
to  further  his  interests.  It  will  be  of  little 
use  to  tell  him  this  if  the  teacher's  manner 
does  not  convey  it.  "Actions  speak  louder 
than  words,"  There  must  be  a  genuine  in- 
terest manifested  in  the  welfare  of  the  pupil 
by  the  teacher,  else  there  will  be  a  very  slen- 
der bond  of  union  between  the  two,  and 
where  there  is  no  such  union,  indifference  or 
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even  open  antagoi 

Sympathy,  "that  i 

in  and  affection  for  others  which  prompts  to 

corresponding  emotions,"  should  be  largely 

cultivated  in  dealing  with  a  really  indolent 

pupil. 

3.  All  the  teacher's  eff'orts  should  be  put 
{ott\i  patiently  as  well  as  perseveringly,  /.  e., 
these  efforts  should  be  made  in  that  equable 
temper  which  it  is  so  desirable  that  every 
teacher  should  possess.  A  teacher  must  not 
worry,  or  fret,  or  fume  over  such  a  pupil,  but 
patiently  and  perseveringly  do  his  best  to  cor- 
rect the  evil.  He  may,  at  times,  almost 
despair  of  success,  but  let  him  continue  in 
his  efforts,  and  sooner  or  later  he  will  be 
abundantly  rewarded. 

4.  Let  the  teacher  remember  that  to  secure 
the  attention  and  to  get  the  most  work  out  of 
a  pupil  possible  he  must  be  on  good  terms 
with  his  teacher.  There  can  be  no  satisfac- 
tory attention  and  no  continued  effort  where 
there  is  antagonism  between  the  teacher  and 
pupil.  Fear  may  induce  the  pupil  to  attend 
and  get  up  a  lesson,  but  fear  is  a  weakening 
force,  and  the  result  is  to  associate  in  his 
mind  with  the  subject  taught  feelings  of  dis- 
like and  disgust,  so  that  at  the  end  there  is 
no  interest  in  the  subject ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, a  desire  to  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
again.  Associate  pain  with  the  wrong  done 
and  not  with  the  duty  omitted.  In  punishing 
a  child  for  negligence  and  indolence  do  not 
say  to  him:     "I'll  teach   you  to   be  more 
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careful  and  hard-working  for  the  future,**  but 
let  him  know  that  negligence  and  punishment 
go  together.  Punish  for  negligence  and 
carelessness,  and  soon  these  become  associ- 
ated with  punishment  in  the  mind  of  the 
pupil. 

5.  Remember  that  diligence  can  only  be 
artificially  engendered  by  connecting  the  sub- 
ject with  pleasing  emotions  that  are  not  for- 
eign to  it.  Induce  the  pupils  to  take  a  lively 
interest  in  the  study  for  its  own  sake,  and  not 
for  the  desire  of  the  approbation  of  the 
teacher  and  the  parent  —for  the  hope  of  re- 
wards or  the  fear  of  punishments.  Such  an 
interest  will  arouse  into  active  exercise  all  the 
best  powers  of  the  mind,  and  thus,  in  an  edu- 
cational sense,  lead  to  the  most  effective  and 
salutary  discipline.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
habit  of  relying  upon  external  incentives, 
such  as  the  love  of  praise,  of  pleasure,  of 
gain,  etc.,  necessarily  produces  selfishness, 
and  thus  narrows  and  debases  the  mind 
which  a  generous,  earnest  zeal  in  the  pursuit 
of  any  worthy  object  would  expand  and 
ennoble. 

6.  Study  the  temperaments  of  all  your  pu- 
pils, but  more  especially  of  those  who  give  an 
unnecessary  amount  of  trouble.  A  teacher 
who  discerns  the  character  of  a  pupil  knows 
how  to  approach  him  to  accomplish  a  given 
object,  to  what  motives  to  appeal,  what  influ- 
ences to  bring  to  bear  on  him.  Such  a 
teacher  as  does  this  is  always  a  considerate 
teacher — one  who  thinks  of  his  pupils  first 
and  himself  last — one  who  is  always  ready  to 
weigh  the  motives  of  his  pupils,  and,  however 
frivolous  they  may  appear,  to  give  them  due 
importance.  He  is  also  ready  to  consider 
the  present  state  of  the  mind.  He  knows 
that  a  child  who  has  his  mind  strongly  exer- 
cised over  some  occurrence  cannot  at  once 
give  his  attention  to  his  lesson ;  that  the  pupil 
must  have  time  to  calm  down,  and  that  the 
most  ready  means  of  doing  this  is  to  start 
with  something  the  pupil  knows,  and  is  inter- 
ested in,  and  insensibly  his  mind  reverts  to 
the  subject. 

7.  It  is  of  little  use  to  attempt  to  show 
such  pupils  the  uses  and  advantages  of  learn- 
ing ;  in  other  words,  lecturing  them  is  of  lit- 
tle avail,  and  scolding  of  less.  A  lesson, 
within  the  capabilities  of  the  pupil,  has  been 
assigned  and  must  be  got  up.  In  dealing 
with  such  pupils  the  teacher  must  be  prepared 
to  put  up  with  a  great  deal  of  personal  incon- 
venience. He  must  exercise  the  greatest 
amount  of  patience.  An  angry  man  should 
never  attempt  to  deal  with  any  case  of  disci- 
pline, far  less  one  requiring  so  much  tact  on 


the  teacher's  part  as  the  one  in  point.  Firm- 
ness, patience  and  tact  will,  I  am  convinced, 
cure  the  most  obstinate  case. 

8.  Diligence  is  as  much  a  habit  as  order^ 
truthfulness  or  attention,  and  is  subject  to 
the  same  law  of  formation  as  any  other  habit, 
/.  <f.,  by  repetition  or  exercise.  That  practice 
makes  perfect  is  as  true  of  diligence  as  of  any 
other  habit.  Hence  every  teacher  should 
look  carefully  after  his  pupils,  not  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  getting  them  to  do  a  certain 
amount  of  work  for  a  specific  purpose — as  to 
excel  at  the  coming  examinations — ^but  for  a 
nobler  purpose — that  this  habit  may  be  thor- 
oughly formed,  that  it  may  become  like  other 
habits,  "second  nature,"  that  the  pupils  may 
become  in  after-Hfe  diligent,  punctual,  perse- 
vering members  of  society. 

Hence,  too,  in  dealing  with  this  evil,  the 
teacher  should  make  all  due  allowance  for 
the  force  of  habit.  He  cannot  overturn  old 
habits  at  once,  and  by  violence.  As  time  is 
an  important  element  in  the  formation  of  bad 
habits,  so  it  is  also  in  their  cure. 

9.  We  must  not  forget  that  indolent  habits 
of  the  mind  may  be  acquired  by  a  too  early 
presentation  of  mental  pursuits  to  faculties 
not  yet  sufficiently  developed  to  undertake 
them  It  may  also  be  acquired  by  the  child 
being  unable  to  select  out  of  many  things 
which  one  to  do,  or  doing  a  little  of  each  ac- 
complishes nothing  of  consequence,  a  condi- 
tion equivalent  to  indolence.  This  condition 
of  the  mind  becomes  habitual,  and  in  process 
of  time  the  child  becomes  a  lazy,  indolent, 
patience- trying  pupil.  In  such  a  case  a  daily 
routine  in  which  the  teacher  works  with  the 
pupil,  giving  him  thus  the  powerful  stimulus 
of  his  example,  will  in  most  cases  instill  into 
his  mind  ideas  of  order,  method,  and  con- 
stancy of  exertion.  The  example  of  the 
teacher,  the  desire  to  emulate  his  fellows,  the 
enthusiasm  which  such  a  teacher  inspires  in 
his  class,  in  a  short  time  overcomes  the  lazi- 
ness of  this  pupil,  and  he  is  carried  triumph- 
antly along  with  the  others. 

Let  me  now  for  a  short  time  indicate  what 
punishments  are  judicious  in  such  cases.  All 
punishment,  considered  by  itself,  being  an 
evil,  should  only  be  inflicted  to  prevent  a 
greater  evil.  Hence  punishment  should  be 
as  rare  as  possible.  Cases  will,  however, 
arise,  where  the  negligence  of  the  pupil  is  so 
marked,  and  its  occurrence  so  frequent,  that 
some  sort  of  punishment  is  necessary;  in  fact 
there  are  pupils  "who  only  begin  to  realize 
that  they  have  been  transgressing  when  under- 
going punishment.  In  every  case  the  kind 
of'  punishment  should  be  that  which,  from 
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the  character  and  disposition  of  the  pupil, 
will  be  most  effective 

1.  Private  reproof.  This  allows  the  teacher 
a  good  opportunity  of  arousing  the  sympathy 
of  the  pupil.  I  think  it  is  of  very  little  use 
to  talk  to  such  a  pupil  before  the  class.  He 
cares  very  little  for  the  good  opinion  of  his 
schoolfellows,  and  perhaps  less  for  that  of  his 
teacher  \  but  an  earnest  talk  with  such  a  pupil 
in  private  can  do  no  harm,  and  if  conducted 
in  the  right  spirit  by  the  teacher  may  and 
must  do  good  eventually  by  leading  to  a  better 
understanding  between  the  two. 

2.  Performance  of  the  neglected  duty.  This 
must  never  be  overlooked  in  reforming  a  pu- 
pil of  this  evil.  Whatever  other  punishment 
may  be  inflicted,  this  one  must  not  be  neg- 
lected. If  the  pupil  comes  to  school  with  his 
lessons  unprepared  or  carelessly  done,  he  must 
be  kept  in  till  he  prepares  them  properly. 
This  will  entail  some  extra  labor  on  the  teacher 
and  put  him  to  some  inconvenience,  but  an 
indolent  pupil  cannot  well  be  reformed  with- 
out these.  When  such  a  pupil  finds  that  he 
has  to  get  his  work  up,  if  not  at  home,  at 
school,  while  the  others  are  at  play,  he  will 
soon  discover  it  to  be  to  his  advantage  to 
come  prepared  ;  and  if  the  teacher  is  patient 
and  enthusiastic,  in  a  short  time  he  will  be 
reformed,  become  a  leader  in  the  class,  a  sur- 
prise to  himself  and  to  his  parents. 

3.  Deprivation  of  privileges.  As  such  cases 
of  continued  negligence  as  I  have  referred  to 
would  not  likely  be  committed  by  a  pupil  of 
any  high  standing  in  the  class,  I  need  say 
noticing  about  this  mode  of  punishment  fur- 
ther than  to  suggest  that,  after  having  got 
such  a  pupil  on  the  right  track,  the  granting 
of  certain  privileges  to  him  is  a  good  plan  to 
keep  him  there.  It  shows  him  that  his  teacher 
still  has  his  eye  upon  him,  and,  what  is  of 
more  importance,  the  position  he  now  fills 
serves,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  rehabilitate  him 
in  his  own  good  opinion.  A  pupil  should  be 
encouraged  to  have  a  fair  opinion  of  himself, 
and  a  permanent  cure  of  such  pupils  as  are 
under  discussion  will  be  difficult  till  they  re- 
gain their  own  self-respect. 

4.  Flogging.  I  shall  say  nothing  as  to  this 
mode  of  punishment  for  such  offence,  as  in 
all  my  experience  I  have  never  yet  met  a  pu- 
pil out  of  whom  I  failed  to  get  a  fair  amount 
of  work  by  other  means  than  this. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  summarize  these  few 
suggestions.  A  teacher  finds  that  one  of  his 
pupils  habitually  comes  to  school  with  lessons 
unprepared  or  work  carelessly  done.  He 
should  set  himself  to  discover  the  ins  and 
outs  of  his  character,  the  nature  of  his  dispo- 


sition, who  his  companions  are— for  here  very 
often  there  is  a  key  lo  the  whole  situation. 
The  pupil  would  be  all  right  if  left  alone.  He 
should  advise  with  him  kindly,  attempt  to  get 
on  as  good  terms  with  him  as  possible,  and 
show  him  by  his  manner  and  conduct  towards 
him  that  he  really  cares  for  him.  He  should 
also  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  parents. 
In  the  meanwhile,  by  his  earnestness  of  man- 
ner, simplicity  and  thoroughness  of  instruc- 
tion, and  enthusiasm  of  character,  he  has 
aroused  such  a  tone  in  the  class  that  the  indo- 
lent pupil  is  insensibly  drawn  away  from  him- 
self and  is  carried  on  with  the  rest,  and,  in  a 
comparatively  short  time,  to  the  great  delight 
of  the  parents  and  the  infinite  credit  of  the 
teacher,  he  becomes  one  of  the  foremost  mem- 
bers of  the  class.         ^     v    c  *    /  «y        / 
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JOHN   DYER. 


WHILE  the  interpretation  of  the  parables 
of  nature  is  not  the  proper  function  of 
the  poetical  imagination,  it  is  a  very  natural 
and  not  unprofitable  exercise  of  the  human 
intellect.  The  parable  and  the  myth,  while 
not  the  highest  form  of  poetry,  and  not 
properly  a  poem  at  all,  constitute  a  ^rm  of 
literature  which  has  at  all  times  commanded 
<  the  attention  and  employed  the  best  power  of 
the  intellect  of  our  race.  Ever,  at  least, 
since  the  Aryan  race  rose  above  that  low  form 
of  nature-worship  which  invests  the  physical 
forces  with  a  divine  personality,  and  became 
conscious  first  of  human  personality  and  free- 
dom, and  then  of  the  necessity  of  freedom 
and  personality  to  all  spiritual  existence,  they 
have  shared  more  or  less  clearly  in  the  con- 
viction that  the  natural  has  its  correspondence 
in  the  spiritual,  and  even  within  the  limits  of 
its  bondage  to  law  reflects  something  of  the 
greatness  of  that  whose  existence  is  law-free 
but  not  law-less.  In  this  faith  it  is  that  that 
part  of  language  has  originated,  which  de- 
scribes mental  and  spiritual  actions,  relations 
and  existences.  The  vast  host  of  words 
which  were  primarily  purely  material  in  their 
meaning,  but  have  now  lost  that  sense  either 
wholly  or  in  part,  are  but  the  crystallizations 
of  the  conviction  that  the  inner  and  the 
outer  worlds  of  human  experience  have  such 
a  likeness,  that  the  terms  derived  from  the 
latter  are  not  unfit  for  application  to  the  ob- 
jects of  the  former.  Every  such  term  is  a 
cr)rstallized  parable— a  trope  which  assumes  a 
whole  theory  of  the  harmony  and  the  corres- 
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pondence  of  the  two  essential  sides  of  the 
universe.  The  outer  world,  as  Bushnell  says, 
is  thus  presupposed  to  be  a  vast  dictionary 
and  grammar  of  thought,  and  therefore  an 
organ  throughout  of  the  divine  intelligence. 
And  human  speech,  like  every  other  spiritual 
force,  of  whose  nature  we  are  completely 
cognizant,  is  thus  seen  to  have  its  own  physi- 
cal organon  of  life. 

The  truth  thus  disclosed  to  us  in  language 
was  enunciated  by  Plato  in  his  theory  of  ideas. 
This  term  has  been  so  much  abused  by  its  use 
in  the  sense  of  a  mere  notion,  that  it  conveys 
very  little  of  its  true  sense.  The  Platonic 
idea  is  not  an  abstraction  or  generalization 
from  human  experience.  It  is  not  in  any 
sense  a  subjective  result  reached  by  the  hu- 
man mind.  On  the  contrary  it  is  the  most 
real  and  objective  of  all  existences, — the 
truth  which  lies  behind  the  appearances 
which  make  up  the  world.  For  the  things 
which  seem  realities  to  our  sense  are  but  the 
shadows  of  those  realites, — shadows  cast  upon 
the  wall  of  our  cave  of  earthly  existence, 
while  we  sit  with  our  back  to  the  cave's 
mouth  and  to  the  light  which  casts  the  shad- 
ows. And  this  is  true  not  only  of  material 
things,  but  of  the  highest  truths  and  intui- 
tions of  the  human  mind.  All  are  but  shad- 
ows, and  when  we  are  ravished  either  by 
landscapes,  sunsets,  the  ocean's  glories,  or  by 
the  excellency  of  justice,  the  glory  of  courage, 
the  purity  of  truth,  as  we  know  these  in  act- 
ual experience,  we  are  still  gazing  upon  the 
shadows.  We  were  made  to  know  the  sub- 
stance and  to  live  by  that  knowledge ;  but 
we  have  lapsed  from  that  knowledge  into  this 
earthly  life,  and  can  only  win  our  way  back 
thither  by  long  and  painful  experience. 

Similar  in  some  points,  and  yet  very  dif- 
ferent in  others,  is  the  view  of  nature  pre- 
sented to  us  in  the  parables  of  the  gospels. 
Christ  has  none  of  the  Athenian's  contempt 
for  this  earth  and  the  life  of  men.  He  has, 
indeed,  a  far  truer  and  quicker  ear  for  the 
world's  discords,  but  also  a  larger  and  firmer 
hope  for  the  growth  of  its  harmonies.  He 
does  not  remand  the  golden  era  of  peace  and 
justice,  of  true  knowledge  and  right  percep- 
tion, to  a  world  beyond  our  earth.  He  pro- 
claims the  advent  of  a  kingdom  of  God,  a 
kingdom  of  heaven,  into  the  earth  itself,  de- 
claring that  the  hour  was  at  hand  when  the, 
old  world  would  be  judged,  its  cruelties, 
abominations  and  injustices  brought  to  an 
end,  its  good  elements  saved  and  honored; 
and  when  the  new  would  take  the  place  ot 
the  old — a  new  heaven  above  men's  heads,  a 
new  earth  beneath  men's  feet,  and  in  both 


righteousness.     The  surroundings  of  mankind 
upon  this  earth;  therefore,  were  of  the  largest 
possible  value  and  significance  to  Him.     He 
would  have  men  dwell  upon  them  as  displays 
of  the  nature  and  good-will  of  their  Creator, 
who  is  **our  Father  which  art  in  heaven." 
"Consider  the  lilies,"   "the  ravens,"   "the 
birds  of  the  air."     But  in  His  parables  He 
gives  us  His  especial  view  of  nature  and  of 
all  human  life,  as  the  image  and  the  reflex  of 
divine  things.     In  all  human  relations  and  all 
human  affections,  the  purest,  the  tenderest, 
the  most  passionate,  men  are  to  see  a  reflex 
and  shadow  of  the  love  which  is  God's  very 
essence.     The  very  occupations  and  employ- 
ments of  men  are  full  of  significance  as  dis- 
closing the  methods  of  God.     And  the  works 
of    nature    are  each  a  great    page   in    the 
divine    revelation    which    God    continually 
makes  of  Himself.    His  own  parables  are  but 
a  few  catch-words,  key-notes,  suggestions  to 
lead  men  on  in  the  study.     To  read  the  book 
through  is  their  business.     His  is  to  teach 
them  its  alphabet,  to  give  them  a  few  lessons 
as  beginners.     Hence  His  reply  to  His  dis- 
ciples when  they  asked  Him  what  he  meant 
by  the  parable  of  the  sower :  **  Know  ye  not 
this  parable  ?  and  how  then  will  ye  know  all 
parables?" 

Fragmentary,  however,  as  they  are  in  in- 
tention, it  is  impossible  to  avoid  claiming  for 
them  the  very  highest  place  in  human  litera- 
ture. Were  there  such  a  thing  as  a  perfect 
standard  of  aesthetic  judgment  to  which  they 
might  be  submitted,  they  would  be  found,  we 
think,  in  spite  of  their  brevity  and  the  disad- 
vantages of  their  mode  of  transmission  to  us, 
so  complete  as  works  of  literary  art  as  to  fully 
justify,  on  this  side,  the  claim  of  those  who 
assert  that  in  their  Author  was  to  be  seen  the 
one  supreme  and  unsurpassable  intellect 
among  all  the  sons  of  men — the  man  so  fully 
possessed  and  enlightened  by  the  eternal 
spirit,  that  He  stands  above  and  ahead  of 
every  "spirit  of  the  age" — every  limited 
historical  grade  of  intelligence. .  Could  any- 
thing in  all  the  great  masters  of  prose  or 
poetry,  for  instance,  be  put  along  side  the 
closing  parable  in  the  fifteenth  chapter  of 
Luke's  gospel,  which  we  very  absurdly  call 
the  Parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son  ? 

The  parables  of  Christ,  we  have  said,  are 
meant  as  but  the  first  of  a  vast  series  of  read- 
ings in  the  book  of  nature  and  in  the  book  of 
human  life.  Their  object  is  to  teach  men  a 
method  of  reading,  not  to  interpret  the  whole 
book.  He  would  put  men  into  such  an  atti- 
tude towards  nature  and  towards  life,  as 
would  give  them  at  once  a  livelier  interest  in 
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these  and  a  keener  zest  in  their  study,  and 
would  enable  them  to  see  larger  meanings 
than  they  had  dreamed  of.  As  we  have  said, 
the  standpoint  to  which  He  leads  men,  is  not 
that  of  a  naturalistic  poet,  while  by  no  means 
opposed  to  it.  The  poet  cannot  assume  this 
distinctively  Christian  standpoint,  without 
giving  up  his  own  proper  business.  His  own 
work  does  not  lead  to  higher,  but  different 
views  of  the  universe ;  and  the  truth  of  the 
pure  imagination  which  it  is  his  function  to 
explore,  are  needful  for  men,  and  are  not  to 
be  sacrificed  to  any  others. 

Equally  true  is  this  of  the  purely  scientific 
investigation  of  nature.  Edification  is  not  the 
function  of  science.  Its  aim  is  scientific  truth, 
and  it  must  make  that  its  exclusive  aim.  If  the 
scientific  man  care  at  all  about  edification,  he 
must  go  upon  the  Protestant  principle  that  in 
the  long  run  truth  is  always  edifying.  His 
discovery  may  seem  to  lead  to  results  which 
imperil  theories  held  sacred  by  multitudes  of 
pious  hearts.  He  may  even  seem  to  shake 
those  primary  convictions  of  right  and  re- 
sponsibility, which  are  the  strength  of  the 
strongest.  None  the  less  his  duty  is  the  plain 
one  of  proclaiming  all  the  truth  he  knows,  in 
the  faith  that  the  Power,  who  has  taken  care 
of  the  world  thus  far,  and  has  quickened  in 
men's  hearts  the  love  of  and  the  search  after 
truth,*  is  not  to  be  served  by  politic  falsehoods 
or  reservations,  ar.d  is  quite  well  enough 
acquainted  with  his  universe,  not  to  be  non- 
plused by  any  unexpected  discoveries  or 
half  discoveries  of  its  methods,  which  His 
children  may  make.  If  He  do  exist,  and  has 
any  plans  for  the  race  He  has  created.  He 
will  neither  allow  Himself  to  be  hid  from 
men,  nor  suffer  those  plans  defeated  by  their 
finding  out  things  which  the  weak  in  faith 
think  he  wants  concealed.  Even  unverified 
hypotheses  of  a  materialized  science,  and 
their  hasty  acceptance  by  the  half  taught, 
cannot  be  much  in  His  way. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  the  business  of  science 
to  be  either  edifying  or  the  reverse.  It 
would  abdicate  its  true  function  in  trying  to 
be  either.  Its  results  would  be  the  less  sci- 
entific, and  therefore  in  the  long  run  the 
less  edifying,  if  it  were  thus  to  turn  aside 
from  its  true  purpose,  just  as  poetry  becomes 
less  imaginative  for  making  the  same  mis- 
take. 

But  the  Christian  attitude  towards  nature 
and  life,  sanctioned  as  it  is  by  the  deepest 
spiritual  insight  of  the  loftiest  minds,  and  by 
the  spontaneous  instincts  of  the  race,  has  its 
rights  and  its  functions.  It  presents  its  results 
neither  to  the  imaginative    faculty  of   the 


poet  nor  to  the  logical  faculty  of  the  savan. 
It  purposes  neither  to  deepen  the  rapture 
with  which  the  penetrative  imagination  con- 
templates nature  in  its  integrity,  nor  to  add 
by  the  analysis  of  nature  to  the  sum  of  knowl- 
edge anything  capable  of  scientific  verifica- 
tion. It  speaks  to  the  religious  sense  of  man- 
kind, and  it  must  submit  its  results  to  the 
standards  of  value  which  that  sense  assumes 
as  established.  In  view  of  the  great  multitude 
of  proofs  of  the  existence  of  such  a  sense, 
which  are  presented  to  us  in  literature,  in  his- 
tory, and  in  daily  experience,  it  is  preposter- 
terous  to  question  its  existence,  as  it  would 
be  for  a  Faraday  to  question  the  existence  of 
an  imaginative  faculty  in  a  Wordsworth,  or  to 
deny  the  objective  value  of  its  results.  It  may 
be  that  a  man  has  little  or  no  share  of  this 
religious  sense,  just  as  some  njen  are  devoid 
of  poetic  imagination,  but  this  proves 
nothing  more  in  this  case  than  in  the  other. 
At  present  the  disposition  is  not  to  deny  the 
existence  of  a  religious  faculty,  but  to  cast 
doubt  upon  its  capacity  to  ascertain  anything 
worthy  of  our  trust.  Men  speak  of  it  as  of 
a  blind  aspiration,  an  eye  without  sight  or 
light,  which  forever  paints  the  supposed  ob- 
jects of  its  vision  upon  the  darkness  into 
which  it  gazes.  The  words  of  the  child's 
first  faith  **  Our  Father  which  art  in  heaven," 
are  held  to  be  incapable  of  verification — a 
bold  guess  of  their  author,  and  all  too  bold  for 
repetition  on  the  part  of  men  who  dare  only 
speak  of  **  the  Unknown  and  the  Unknowa- 
ble." There  are  many  grounds  for  the  rejec- 
tion of  this  **  voluntary  humility"  and  false 
modesty.  One  is  that  men  have  faith  in  ex- 
perts, in  those  whose  faculty  of  special  vision 
has  been  most  highly  exercised.  And  they 
cannot  forget  that  the  Man  who  ex  confesso 
saw  the  farthest  into  these  matters,  and  who 
lived  in  an  age  which  talked  as  weariedly  and 
as  learnedly  of  "  the  Unknown  and  the  Un- 
knowable," as  ours  does,  uttered  His  own 
insight  not  in  that  formula  but  in  the  other. 
And  He  told  thoKe  who  lived  about  Him 
that  they,  by  the  inductive  method  of  doing 
God's  will  as  far  as  they  knew  it,  could  come 
to  the  same  conviction  as  Himself — could 
**  know  of  the  doctrine  whether  it  be  of  God 
or  of  men."  And  He  has  managed  to  con- 
vince and  continues  to  convince  great  multi- 
tudes of  those  who  give  large  attention  to  this 
matter,  and  adopt  His  method,  that  He  was 
and  is  altogether  right.  About  the  rightness 
of  the  method  there  can  be  no  question.  And 
it  will  certainly  not  be  claimed  that  those 
who  have  rejected  His  formula  are  great  re- 
ligious geniuses  or  even  the  same  order  as  the 
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higher  class  of  His  followers,  to  say  nothing 
of  His  own  incomparable  pre-eminence. 

And  again,  in  every  other  field  of  inquiry, 
the  new  phase  of  science  requires  to  assume 
that  where  a  faculty  exists  it  has  been  devel- 
oped by  continual  exercise  upon  its  proper 
object.  It  asserts  that  that  is  the  very  method 
of  development ;  that  the  eye  is  not  here  be- 
fore the  light,  but  rather  that  the  prior  exist- 
ence of  the  light  creates  the  demand,  as  it 
were,  for  the  eye,  and  leads  to  its  formation. 
But  this  theory  of  the  Unknowable  gives  us, 
contrary  to  all  scientific  experience,  an  eye 
which  has  no  light  to  illuminate  it — a  hand 
which  never  yet  has  found  anything  to  grasp. 
On  purely  Darwinian  grounds,  we  must  re- 
ject such  an  hyper- teleological  hypothesis. 

A  further  consideration,  but  one  of  less 
special  argumentative  force  in  this  connection^ 
is  the  certain  result  of  the  general  acceptance 
of  such  a  theory  of  the  Divine  element  in  the 
universe.      Turn  the  religious  faculty  away 
from  the  light,  and  set  it  to  gaze  into  the 
dark,  and  you  set  it  to  people  the  dark  with 
terrors.     On  no  other  background  are  im- 
ages of  horror  so  readily  constructed.     Your 
Unknowable  is  not  knowable  as  regards  those 
convenient  negative  opinions,  which  his  or 
its  votaries  have  inherited  from  the  old  deists, 
but  which,  ex  hypothesis  they  can  never  ver- 
ify.    He  may  expect  worship ;  he  may  pre- 
fer all  the  atrocities  by  which  the  remorseful 
conscience  has  in  other  ages  sought  to  pro- 
pitiate Molochs  and  Shivas.     Experience  of 
life  will  not  deter  men  from  recourse  to  such 
things;  life  has  a  Moloch,  a  Shiva  side  to  it, 
as  well  as  a  Vishnu  side.     Even  Emerson  can 
speak  of  '*a  substratum  of  ferocity  in  the 
universe,"  as  a  matter  of  human  experience. 
And  the  vast  competition — for  all  the  world 
like  a  Dutch  auction — w4iich  has  gone  on  in 
India  between  Shiva  and  Vishnu  ever  since 
the  expulsion  of  the  Buddhist,  is  but  a  rehear- 
sal of  the  vibration  between  the  two  extremes 
of  carnal  security  and  slavish  terror,  which 
would  be  the  religious  history  for  a  nation  or 
group  of  nations,  which  should  accept  Her- 
bert   Spencer  as  their  religious  guide  and 
prophet.     This  new  religion  of  the  Unknow- 
able would  have  all  the  superstitions,   and 
more  than  all  the  superstitions,  which  have 
characterized  all  the  others.      It  would  be 
grounded  upon  mere  feeling,  and  therefore 
liable  to  all  the  varieties  and  excesses  of  that 
feeling.     The  others  even  in  their  most  cor- 
rupt  forms  have  had  the  instinct  to  set  limits 
to  their  own  excesses,  by  at  least  the  pretence 
of  a  science  of  divine  things,  whose  princi- 
ples are  fixed.     But  this  would  set  out  with 


repudiating  the  very  possibility  of  such  a 
science,  and  therefore  of  any  limit  to  its  own 
extravagances.  Comfortable,  busy,  self-satis- 
fied people  may  not  realize  the  danger  of 
such  an  outcome ;  but  at  all  times  the  com- 
fortable and  well-to-do  have  been  the  worst 
possible  judges  of  the  needs  of  the  great 
masses  of  mankind. 

These  considerations,  of  course,  do  not 
prove  that  Mr.  Spencer  is  wrong ;  but  they 
are  very  good  reasons  for  demanding  the 
clearest  evidence  that  he  is  right,  and  that 
God  has  not  saved  us  from  such  terrors  and 
abominations  by  revealing  Himself  to  us. 

But  we  have  been  digressing  into  an  argu- 
ment, where  it  was  rather  our  business  to 
proceed  upon  assumptions.  We  proceed, 
therefore,  to  say  that  while  it  is  impossible  to 
accept  science  as  a  competent  judge  either  as 
to  the  existence  of  a  religious  sense  or  of  the 
reality  of  its  objects,  it  cannot  refuse  the  aid 
of  science  as  a  helper  in  the  higher  appreci- 
ation of  nature.  It  is  from  scientific  obser- 
vation that  it  chiefly  derives  the  raw  material 
of  its  studies,  just  as  it  is  from  poetry  that  it 
most  commonly  derives  the  form  in  which  to 
clothe  their  results.  And  the  objective  real- 
ity of  its  conclusions  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  it  is  helped  and  not  hindered  in  this 
study  by  the  advance  of  scientific  research. 
It  can  keep  pace  with  the  progress  of  scien- 
tific investigation  ;  it  finds  the  better  under- 
stood universe  of  to-day  more  full  of  the 
parables  of  God  than  that  which,  a  thousand 
years  ago,  was  largely  shrouded  in  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance,  error  and  superstition. 

Take,  for  instance,  the  great  change  of  view 
brought  about  by  the  better  appreciation  of 
the  relation  of  the  parts  of  our  solar  sj^tem 
to  each  other — a  discovery  given  to  the  world 
by  a  Catholic  priest  (Nicolas  Copernicus), 
whose  work  was  edited  in  the  first  edition  by 
a  Protestant  pastor  (Andreas  Osiander,  of 
Nuremberg),  and  rejected  with  contempt  by 
all  the  physicists  of  that  centu?y,  including 
Lord  Bacon.  Our  earth  in  that  new  illumina- 
tion discovered  that  her  seeming  importance 
and  centrality  was  a  delusion  of  the  senses, 
and  that  the  right  relation  of  the  members  of 
the  system  could  only  be  perceived  by  the 
observer  transporting  himself  in  thought  to 
the  sun,  the  true  centre  of  the  system.  And 
Christian  theology  has  at  all  times  been  pro- 
claiming analogous  truth  to  the  human  planets 
of  our  human  system.  Finding  men  every- 
where and  at  all  times  falling  into  the  fancy 
that  they  are  central  points  around  which  all 
other  interests  revolve,  she  has  never  ceased 
to  warn  them  that  they  are  living  under  the 
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delusion  of  sense  in  this  regard,  and  that  only 
by  discovering  their  true  centre  in  God,  can 
they  rightly  appreciate  their  relations  to  the 
whole  and  to  each  of  its  parts.  She  has  been 
the  Copernicus  of  souls,  stripping  them  of 
the  delusion  of  their  own  centrality,  and 
humbling  them  by  opening  their  eyes  to  the 
sight  of  their  own  insignificance  in  compari- 
son of  the  greater  glories  which  she  discloses 
to  men.  When  George  Eliot  in  Romola  de- 
scribes this  change,  as  wrought  in  Giovanni 
Pico  della  Mirandola,  she  well  describes  him 
as  "  once  a  Quixotic  young  genius,  astonished 
at  his  own  powers  and  astonishing  Rome  with 
heterodox  theses ;  afterwards,  a  more  humble 
student  with  a  consuming  passion  for  inward 
perfection,  having  come  to  find  the  universe 
more  astonishing  than  his  own  cleverness  y 
But  she  omits  to  say  that  this  change  was  due 
to  personal  contact  with  Savonarola,  a  man 
who  verily  and  for  himself  believed  in  God. 
and  who  awakened  that  belief  in  the  minds 
of  a  great  multitude,  and  created  in  Florence 
a  party  who  had  no  selfish  ends,  and  who,  in 
spite  of  many  mistakes  due  to  want  of  politi- 
cal experience,  did  the  will  of  God,  and 
sought  the  good  of  the  city  according  to  their 
light. 

We  have  already  spoken  of  the  larger 
hopefulness  of  Christ,  in  contrast  to  Plato. 
The  former  hoped  for  the  world  and  its  re- 
generation ;  the  latter  chiefly  hoped  to  earn 
his  way  out  of  it  into  some  better  and  more 
illuminated  form  of  society.  Not  that  Christ 
had  not  a  far  clearer  perception  of  the  moral 
darkness  in  the  world  than  ever  Plato  had ; 
but  He  seemed  also  to  have  the  conviction 
that  light  was  a  much  greater  thing  than 
darkness,  and  would  ultimately  prevail  over 
it.  What  form  the  victory  is  to  take,  maybe 
open  to  question  ;  but  a  real  and  satisfactory 
victory  of  the  light  is  one  point  in  the  Chris- 
tian faith.  It  believes  that  the  day  of  decis- 
ion will  come,  when  half  lights  and  shadows 
shall  merge  into  the  fuller  light,  and  the  dark- 
ness shall  be  vanquished  forever.  No  other 
religious  faith  presents  any  such  object  of 
hope  to  men's  belief.  The  most  popular  re- 
ligions of  the  world  are  pessimistic.  They 
commonly  declare  existence  per  se,  or  else 
conscious  and  personal  existence,  to  be  the 
very  root  of  all  evil,  and  the  escape  from  it 
the  only  real  good. 

Such  is  Buddhism,  whose  adherents  out- 
number those  of  any  other  creed  ;  and  Brah- 
minism,  which  follows  it  closely.  Islam  de- 
clares that  all  but  a  very  small  fraction  of 
humanity  are  condemned  to  everlasting  tor- 
ture in  hell  fire.     The  old  Persians  held  that 


evil  was  as  eternal  as  was  good.  The  old 
Greeks  and  Romans  feared  Hades  with  a  very 
real  and  terrified  fear,  and  shrunk  from  the 
very  name  and  mention  of  death  with  horror. 
Their  literature  is  burdened  with  wailing  and 
lamentation  over  the  brevity  and  the  bitter- 
ness of  life.  Our  old  Norse  and  Teutonic 
forefathers  believed  that  this  world  was  a 
scene  of  conflict  between  the  powers  of  good- 
ness and  of  evil,  but  believed  that  the  latter 
were  to  prevail,  while  holding  that  the  only 
part  for  a  brave  man  to  take  was  that  which 
was  to  be  defeated  ;  and  when  we  come  to 
those  classes  inside  Christendom,  who  have 
cast  off  the  name,  the  profession,  and  as  far 
as  possible  the  influence  of  Christianity,  the 
same  tendency  to  pessimism  is  everywhere 
visible.  Mill  inclined  to  think  that  there  is  a 
God  of  some  sort,  but  was  forced  by  his 
Hedonistic  belief  that  pleasure  is  the  chief 
end  of  existence,  to  say,  that  if  He  does 
exist,  He  is  either  not  omnipotent  or  not 
simply  benevolent,  and  quite  possibly  neither. 
The  shallowness  of  optimism  is  the  common* 
place  of  our  thinking,  and  the  effusive  hopeful- 
ness of  twenty- five  years  back  has  given  place 
to  a  tone  of  thought  exactly  the  opposite. 

And  over  against  all  this  stands  Christian- 
ity, ranking  hope  with  faith  and  charity  as  a 
primary  virtue,  and  commanding  men  **  Re- 
joice always:  and  again  I  say,  rejoice." 
You  will  search  the  religious  books  of  all 
other  faiths  in  vain  for  a  passage  parallel  to 
that.  Well,  vhich  way  do  the  great  analo- 
gies of  nature  point  ?  It  might  seem  at  first 
view,  as  if  their  weight  were  rather  against 
than  in  favor  of  the  conditional  optimism  of 
Christianity.  Light  and  darkness  seem  about 
equally  distributed  throughout  the  universe  : 
day  and  night  follow  each  other  in  equal  and 
balanced  succession  ;  and  neither  gains  upon 
the  other  or  promises  to  gain  upon  it.  And 
these  facts  have  been  alleged  as  giving  the 
force  of  analogy  to  the  arguments  for  the 
more  despondent  view  of  the  universe. 

But  in  physics  as  in  morals,  we  are  once 
more  deluded  by  our  senses.  The  vision  of 
the  unseen  truth  once  more  liberates  us  from 
the  falsehood.  Astronomy  shows  us  that  this 
huge  night  which  seems  to  balance  the  light 
of  day  is  but  the  tiny  shadow  of  a  tiny  planet, 
which  itself  dwindles  to  a  point  and  vanishes, 
while  the  light  sweeps  on  its  ethereal  way 
from  sun  to  sun,  from  star  to  star,  blending 
the  effluence  of  systems  to  fill  the  universe 
with  its  rays.  And  Christianity  carries  men 
to  the  open  grave  of  the  risen  Christ,  and 
proclaims  in  the  Easter  victory  of  absolute 
goodness  over  the  blended  power  of  every 
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form  of  human  evil,  as  the  earnest  or  pledge 
of  the  great  world-wide  victory  of  the  light. 
It  says  that,  however  vast  and  heavy  may 
seem  the  weight  of  moral  evil  which  presses 
upon  the  spiritual  energies  and  retards  the 
spiritual  growth  of  the  race,  we  are  not  to 
believe  in  the  evil,  but  in  the  good,  not  to 
despond  because  of  the  evil,  but  to  hope  for 
the  victory  of  the  good.  The  seeming  vic- 
tory of  evil,  the  Passion  and  the  Calvary  of 
goodness,  are  in  some  sort  to  be  the  last  word 
of  all  the  rest  of  the  world's  faiths.  Only 
the  Gospel  does  not  stop  there,  but  presses  on 
to  Easter  and  the  Resurrection. 

The  disclosures  made  by  modern  science 
as  to  the  dependence  of  our  earth  upon  the 
solar  forces,  is  another  of  the  great  parables 
of  nature.  We  are  carried  back  to  the  dis- 
tant eras  when  her  solid  surface  presented 
nothing  but  a  wearisome  mass  of  rocks  and 
sands,  such  as  now  cover  some  of  the  utterly 
desolate  and  uninhabitable  portions  of  the 
world.  And  we  are  told  to  watch  the  vast 
process  of  development,  by  which  one  form 
of  organic  life  leads  on  to  another — the 
lower  vegetation  to  the  higher,  the  vegetable 
to  the  animal,  the  lower  animal  to  the  more 
elevated  in  scale,  and  last  "  the  diapason 
closing  full  in  man."  And  all  this  we  are 
told  to  associate  with  the  influx  and  accumula- 
tion of  solar  force  upon  our  earth's  surface. 
Whatever  "  intelligence  at  the  heart  of 
things,"  designed  and  executed  the  vast 
'drama  of  development.  He  wrought  by  means, 
and  His  instruments  were  the  caloric,  lumin- 
ous and  actinic  forces  which  emanate  from 
the  centre  of  the  system  itself.  These  forces 
it  is  which  circulate  in  the  sap  and  blossom 
in  the  flower  of  every  plant ;  which  tingle  in 
the  nerves  and  energize  in  the  muscles  of 
every  animal.  The  human  energy  which  is 
put  forth  in  obedience  to  man's  free  will,  is 
not  of  earthly  but  of  solar  origin.  For  ages 
upon  ages  those  forces  have  been  transmitted 
earthward.  Every  fragment  of  fertile  soil, 
every  coal  deposit,  every  organic  tissue,  is 
but  their  latent  deposit.  Every  form  and 
species  of  vegetable  or  animal  life  is  but  the 
same  in  activity.  And  were  the  world  to 
cease  to  draw  upon  that  central  source  of 
energy,  death  would  reign  once  more  through- 
out our  planet.  The  agent  which  had  called 
its  dead  and  isolated  particles  into  the  unity, 
the  beauty,  th«  harmony,  of  organic  form, 
would  no  longer  continue  His  mighty  work, 
and  all  things  would  return  to  that  lifeless 
state  from  which  He  had  evoked  them. 

And  in  all  this  Christianity  cannot  but  find 
a  rehearsal  of  the  spiritual  activity  of  hu- 


manity's spiritual  sun.  The  source  of  all 
spiritual  life  is  the  uplifting  and  uniting  will 
outside  our  world,  which  has  drawn  men  out 
of  the  spiritual  death  of  selfish  isolation. 
When  the  theologians  speak  of  an  absolutely 
godless  state  of  mankind,  or  of  an  individual 
man,  they  speak  of  what  has  no  historic  ex- 
istence upon  this  earth.  The  lowest  and 
most  degraded  races  display,  when  closely- 
studied,  the  organizing  influence  of  the 
spiritual  light.  They  live,  even  on  the  lowest 
round  of  the  ladder,  in  no  mere  animal  isola- 
tion and  selfishness.  It  is  their  temptation, 
as  it  is  ours,  to  sink  back  into  that.  Every 
fall  from  rectitude,  every  surrender  to  selfish- 
ness, tends  to  that.  But  God  has  never  con- 
sented that  the  fall  shall  become  the  law  of 
any  human  life,  and  the  light  which  enlightens 
His  heaven  itself  is  also  **  the  light  which  en- 
lightens every  man  that  cometh  into  the 
world."  The  religions  of  the  world,  with 
all  their  admixture  of  superstition,  reflect  in 
their  higher  and  truer  elements  the  elevating 
influences  of  the  Divine  Word  in  the  minds 
of  their  votaries.  They  foreshadow  and  an- 
ticipate the  fuller  and  clearer  day  of  the  per- 
fect disclosure  of  God  to  mankind,  somewhat 
as  the  lower  forms  of  life  are  the  prophecies 
of  man.  Their  vitality  is  in  the  fragments 
of  truth  which  redeem  them  from  falsity  and 
imposture ;  their  weakness  in  the  admixture 
of  slavish  terror  and  priestly  pretences,  with 
which  they  have  been  mingled.  Christianity 
does  not  put  itself  forward  as  the  flat  contra- 
diction of  the  world's  beliefs ;  it  declares 
that  Christ  is  "  the  desire  of  the  Gentiles," 
the  clear  light  toward  which  they  are  feeling 
their  way  out  of  the  half  lights  and  the 
shadows  of  their  Pagan  condition;  and  it 
presents  to  us  the  missionary  sermon  of  the 
greatest  apostle,  addressed  to  an  assembly  of 
philosophical  Pagans,  in  which  he  declares 
that  God  had  made  their  fathers  <*to  feel  after 
Him  if  haply  they  might  find  Him,  though 
He  be  not  far  from  every  one  of  us ;  for  in 
Him  we  live  and  move  and  have  our  being  ; 
as  certain  also  of  your  own  poets  have  said, 
*For  we  are  also  His  offspring.'"  It  was 
not  an  apostle  who  drove  the  Teutonic  chief 
back  from  the  baptismal  font  by  the  declara- 
tion that  all  his  Pagan  ancestors  were  burn- 
ing and  would  forever  burn  in  hell  fire. 
Christ  clearly  laid  down  the  principle  that  in 
the  retributions  which  fall  to  men's  lot,they  are 
held  responsible  for  the  light  they  have,  and 
not  for  the  light  they  have  not. 

Everything,  therefore,  that  has  been  done 
to  raise  men  into  a  truly  human  life,  to  civil- 
ize them  in  themselves   and  not  merely  in 
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their  surroundings,  to  gather  them  into  the 
fellowship  of  the  household,  the  neighbor- 
hood, the  State — to  lift  them  out  of  the 
savagj^'s  sordid  an|d  selfish  condition  into  that 
of  the  citneix.-.ha5  been  the  working  of  the 
spiritual  light  as  in  organizing  force  upon 
the  human  raw  .^atarial  of  the  race.  And 
wherever  the  unselfish  human  affections  mani- 
fest themselves — wherever  men  have  given 
themselves  or  their  life  for  their  country,  for 
justice,  for  humanity,  for  the  truth — there 
the  operations  of  the  spiritual  sun  of  the  uni- 
verse has  been  made  manifest. 

Some  may  say :  "  What  advantage  then 
hath  the  Christian?*'  and  with  the  apostle 
we  answer:  Much  every  way,  but  chiefly  in 
this,  that  he  knows  where  others  only  guess. 
To  use  the  great  analogy  employed  by  the 
founder  of  Christianity,  his  spiritual  life  is 
not  embryotic,  a  thing  of  dark  aspirations 
and  impulse,  whose  laws  he  cannot  cognize ; 
it  is  a  bom  life,  a  ^*life  brought  to  light," 
bccoine  cognizant  of  itself,  capable  of  assimi- 
lation, and  of  all  the  other  great  vital  func- 
tions. As  well  ask  :  '*  What  is  the  use  of 
being  born?'*  as  ask  "What  advantage  then 
hath  the  Christian  ?" 

Or,  to  put  the  case  in  a  way  more  apposite 
to  our  general  analogy,  the  Christian  lives  in 
the  very  sunlight,  and  not  in  its  reflection, 
still  less  in  the  darkened  cellar  from  which  its 
direct  influences  are  excluded.  His  windows 
fece  the  South,  are  open  to  the  sun.  A  man 
can  live  and  see  to  work  in  a  room  which 
opens  only  toward  the  North,  but  in  the  long 
run — experto  crede — his  health  will  be  the 
worse  for  it.  And  something  similar  to  this 
is  the  condition  of  those  who  live  in  a  Chris- 
tian country,  but  receive  the  influence  of 
Christianity  only  indirectly  and  at  second 
hand  as  it  were.  There  is  a  sense  in  which 
men  so  situated  cannot  avoid  being  Christian ; 
the  moral  standard,  the  views  of  duty  and 
responsibility,  promulgated  by  Christ  and 
lived  by  his  neighbors,  cannot  but  mould  his 
life  and  character  in  ways  of  which  he  is 
hardly  or  not  at  all  conscious.  The  late  John 
Stuart  Mill  was  an  eminent  example  of  the 
gradual  but  thorough  penetration  of  a  life  by 
the  refracted  light  of  Christianity,  and  his 
Autobiography y  together  with  his  posthumous 
Essays,  give  us  such  a  picture  of  the  process 
as  had  never  before  been  drawn  by  a  human 
pen.  But  after  all,  the  true  nature  and  the 
full  power  of  any  truth  must  be  sought  at  its 
focus,  and  not  at  its  circumference,  and  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  insist  on  such  instances 
as  the  highest  manifestation  of  what  the  sum 
of  truths,  influences  and  institutions  which 


constitutes  Christianity  can  do  for  mankind. 
Less  advantaged  in  this  respect  are  the 
souls  which  experience  the  inward  leadings  of 
the  divine  Word,  but  are  shut  off"  from  the 
historical  disclosure  of  that  Word,  in  either 
its  direct  or  its  indirect  influences.  It  is  they 
who  resemble  a  plant  shut  up  in  the  darkness 
of  a  cellar,  thrusting  out  its  bleached  and 
colorless  tendnls  in  search  of  the  light,  di- 
recting all  its  energies  to  reach  some  distant 
chink,  through  which  there  is  a  faint  glimmer 
that  penetrates  the  darkness.  There  is  noth- 
ing in  the  whole  range  of  vegetable  life  so 
utterly  pathetic.  And  it  has  its  correspond- 
ent pathos  in  Sakya-Muni,  in  Socrates,  and 
many  another  seeker  after  God.  To  return  to 
the  analogy,  That  plant  lives  by  solar  force ; 
it  could  have  no  life  but  for  the  accumulation 
of  that  force  upon  our  earth.  And  yet  its 
lack  of  the  highest  and  most  direct  form  of 
that  force  prevents  its  living  the  true  life  of  a 
plant.  All  the  forces  of  this  world  are  not 
sufficient,  not  even  those  which  have  in  past 
ages  accumulated  here  from  the  solar  fountain 
of  energy.  It  must  have  the  direct  influence 
of  the  uplifting  force  which  is  not  of  earth, 
and  without  that  it  cannot  live.  And  the 
parable  is  true  of  every  human  life.  Men 
truly  live,  not  only  by  the  aid  of  what  they 
can  see  and  grasp,  not  by  the  individual 
things  of  time  and  sense,  but  by  their  living 
and  present  relation  to  what  is  universal  and 
external.  They  **  endure  as  seeing  him  who 
is  invisible."  **For  God  is  light,  and  in 
Him  is  no  darkness  at  all."       p,^^  Monthly. 


OUR  DEBT  TO  THE  GREEK. 


THOS.  J.  CHAPMAN,  A.  M. 


A  FEW  months  since  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  tracing,  in  the  columns  of  The  Jour  - 
naly  the  history  of  the  Latin  element  in  our 
language.  In  this  article  I  wish  to  point  out 
in  a  similar  manner  our  debt  to  the  Greek. 

Perhaps  the  most  perfect  medium  for  the 
communication  of  thought  ever  invented  was 
the  Greek  language.  This  pre-eminence  was 
very  largely, if  not  wholly,  due  to  its  grammat- 
ical machinery;  its  three  voices,  its  seven 
tenses,  its  three  numbers,  its  very  frequent 
use  of  the  distinctive  article,  and  so  forth, 
which  permitted  it  to  be  used  with  an  accur- 
acy and  elegance  never  equaled  by  any  other 
language  of  which  we  have  any  knowledge. 
Classic  Grtek,  though  not  now  the  vernacu- 
lar of  any  people,  still  exists  familiarly  among 
us  in  the  pages  of  many  of  the  finest  works 
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ever  produced  by  the  human  intellect ;  and 
for  this  reason,  as  well  as  for  the  many  ad- 
vantages arising  from  the  study  of  the  lan- 
guage as  a  mere  work  of  art,  and  as  forming 
an  important  element  in  our  own  vocabulary, 
the  study  of  Greek  is  wisely  retained  as  a  fea- 
ture in  every  literary  institution  of  a  high 
grade. 

The  number  of  words  in  the  English  lan- 
guage is  put  down  at  38,000,  of  which  five 
per  cent.,  or  nineteen  hundred  words,  are  of 
Greek  origin.  This  Greek  element  has  come 
to  us  mainly  through  the  Latin.  "The 
Greek  in  our  tongue,"  says  Dr.  Trench, 
"entered  in  the  rear  of  the  Latin,  and  woqld 
not  have  entered  except  by  the  door  which 
that  had  opened.*'  The  language  of  Greece 
early  impressed  itself  upon  that  of  Rome. 
Greece  and  Rome  were  cotemporary  and 
neighboring  nations.  The  foundation  of 
Rome  by  Romulus  was  only  twenty-three 
years  after  the  date  of  the  first  Olympiad ; 
and  only  the  narrow  Adriatic  separated  the 
peninsulas  of  Italy  and  Hellas,  and  men  on 
business  and  pleasure  were  passing  and  re- 
passing constantly.  This  impression  was  so 
deep  that  Plautus,  two  hundred  years  before 
Christ,  uses  so  many  words  of  Greek  origin 
as  to  be  a  matter  of  remark,  and  Gronovius, 
an  early  commentator,  says  of  a  certain  pas- 
sage, that  it  is  not  Latin,  but  plainly  Greek, 
of  which  language  he  adds,  Platus  used  a 
great  deal — ut  muitcR  a  Plauto  usurpata. 

But  whatever  influence  the  Greek  language 
may  have  had  over  the  Latin,  it  was  greatly 
strengthened,  when,  by  the  destruction  of 
the  Achaean  League  by  the  Romans  under 
Mummius,  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  five 
years  before  Christ,  Greece  came  under  the 
dominion  of  Rome,  as  so  many  other  nations 
of  antiquity  did  sooner  or  later.  Thus,  while 
the  arms  of  Rome  seemed  destined  to  almost 
universal  empire,  the  language  of  Greece 
seemed  destined  to  a  dominion  of  no  less  ex- 
tent. It  came  into  common  use  all  over  the 
civilized  world ;  so  much  so  that  at  the  be- 
ginning of  our  era  we  find  the  apostles  and 
evangelists  employing  it  in  writing  their  epis- 
tles and  gospels,  although  they  were  neither 
Greeks  nor  Romans,  but  Hebrews ;  and  St. 
Paul  writes  his  letter  to  the  Romans  them- 
selves in  the  same  language.  Cicero,  who 
lived  through  the  first  half  of  the  last  century 
before  Christ,  bears  witness  to  the  spread  of 
the  Greek  language  when  he  says  in  his 
speech  for  the  poet  Archias,  "The  Greek 
writings  are  read  in  almost  all  nations ;  those 
of  the  Latin  within  their  own  narrow  limits  ;" 
and  Juvenal,  who  was  cotemporary  with  St. 


Paul,  in  his  sixth  Satire,  ridiculing  this  affec- 
tation of  Greek  learning  on  the  part  of  his 
countrymen,  says, 

**  In  Greece  their  whole  accomplishments  theysce^; 
Their  fashion,  breeding,  laiguage,  must  be  Greek. 
But  raw  in  all  that  does  to  Ix^me  belong. 
They  scorn  to  cultivate  their  mo^ciier -tongue. 
In  Greek  they  flatter,  all  their  fears  they  speak, 
Tell  all  their  secrets,  nay  they  scold  in  Greek." 

Besides  the  many  Greek  words  that  came 
to  us  indirectly  through  the  Latin,  just  as 
many  Latin  words  came  to  us  through  the 
Norman-French,  many  others  crept  directly 
into  the  language  from  the  Greek  itself. 
Upon  the  revival  of  learning  and  the  reform- 
ation of  religion,  the  Greek  classics  were 
much  read,  and  especially  was  the  New  Tes- 
tament studied  in  the  original  by  the  theolo- 
gians and  divines  of  that  period.  Those  early 
reformers  were  as  familiar  with  the  Greek  as 
with  the  Latin,  and  through  this  familiarity 
many  words  fotmd  their  way  into  oiu:  language. 

Another  large  detachment  of  Greek  words 
has  been  introduced  into  our  language  in 
the  interest  of  modern  science  and  research. 
Telescope^  protoplasm y  phonography  and  many 
others  that  will  occur  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader,  have  come  in  in  this  way.  The 
Greek  seems  especially  suited  for  this  pur- 
pose, no  doubt  from  the  facility  with  which 
it  can  be  compounded,  thus  embodying  in 
one  term  a  .great  deal  of  meaning.  As  an  il- 
lustration of  the  facility  with  which  words  of 
this  language  may  be  combined,  we  have  the 
long  compound  term  used  by  Aristophanes 
as  the  name  of  a  dish  comprising  a  great 
many  delicacies.  It  contains  one  hundred 
and  sixty-nine  Greek  letters,  but  if  written  in 
English  characters  it  would  require  several 
letters  more. 

But  we  are  not  to  imagine  that  the  Greek 
element  in  our  language  consists  of  only  the 
long  technical  terms  of  science  and  philoso- 
phy. It  enters  very  largely  into  our  every- 
day speech.  Arithmetic,  geography,  gram- 
mar, hyphen,  colon,  comma,  analysis,  atlas, 
basis,  chaos,  character,  cholera,  diploma, 
drama,  echo,  emphasis,  hyena,  idea,  mania, 
martyr,  skeleton,  hymn,  ode,  poem,  psalni, 
talent,  tone,  zone,  scene,  schism,  scheme, 
school,  and  even  skedaddle,  which  Webster 
says  is  **  said  to  be  of  Swedish  origin,*'  but 
which  is  plainly  the  Greek  aorist  skedasa,  a 
verb  which  signifies  *'  to  disperse  or  scatter," 
and  which  occurs  in  Homer  more  than  once, 
are  all  of  them  Greek.  From  these  and  hun- 
dreds of  other  examples  quite  as  familiar,  we 
may  perceive  that,  like  the  French  gentleman 
who  discovered  to  his  amazement  that  he  had 
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been  talking  prose  all  his  life  without  suspect- 
ing it,  we  have  been  talking  Greek  more  or 
less  all  our  lives,  without  being  aware  of  it. 

It  must  not  be  understand,  however,  that 
the  Greek  ever  formed  so  large  an  element 
in  the  Latin  language  as  the  Latin  does  in 
the  English,  or  that  it  forms  anything  like  so 
large  an  element  in  the  English  as  the  Latin 
does.  It  formed  an  important  part  of  the 
Latin;  just  as  it  forms  an  important  part  of 
the  English  language.  An  examination  of  a 
good  Latin  lexicon  or  English  dictionary  will 
show  the  part  it  plays  in  those  languages. 


"TOO  RICH  TO  AFFORD  IT." 


I  DON'T  want  to  go  to  school  any  more,  father." 
Mr.  Pahner  raised   his  eyes  in  surprise  to  the 
face  of  his  Brst-bom,  a  lad  of  about  fifteen. 

And  a  bright,  intelligent  face  it  was,  though  it  was 
a  littJe  clouded  now  by  a  feeling  of  dubiousness  as  to 
how  hts  words  would  be  taken. 

••  Why  don't  you  want  to  go  to  school  any  more  ?" 

"  Well,  sir,  I'm  tired  of  studying,  and — I  don't  see 
any  use  in  it." 

*'  Think  you  know  enough,  that  you  don't  need  to 
learn  any  more  ?" 

The  boy  colored  a  little  at  that  quizzical  look  and 
tone. 

**  I  know  as  much  as  George  Lyman  does,  and  he 
left  school  three  months  ago.  He  says  that  he  ain't 
going  away  to  school  when  his  father  has  got  plenty 
of  money." 

Mr.  Palmer  turned  upon  his  son's  face  a  look  of 
grave  surprise. 

"  Did  George  Lyman  say  that,  Walter  ?  His  father 
is  a  poorer  man  than  I  thought  him." 

"  You  are  richer  than  Mr.  Lyman  is,  ain't  you, 
father  ?"  asked  the  boy  eagerly. 

I  hoped  I  was,  but  that  remains  to  be  seen." 
Mr.  Lyman  is  rich,  too,  father;  every  one  says 
that  he  is." 

"  That  remains  to  be  seen  ajso.  So  you  have  quite 
made  up  your  mind  that  you  do  not  want  to  go  to 
xhool  any  more,  my  son  ?" 

"  Yes,  sir." 

**  You  needn't,  then." 

"Ch,  thank  you,  father  I"  cried  Walter,  his  face 
brightening. 

"  Wait  a  minute,"  said  Mr.  Palmer,  as  the  boy 
caught  up  his  hat  preparatory  to  making  a  dive 
through  the  open  door.  "  Come  back,  I  have  some- 
thing more  to  say  to  you.  You  have  nothing  to 
thank  me  for — except,  perhaps,  my  good  intentions. 
Considering  it  as  the  best  gift  I  could  bestow,  it  was 
my  intention  to  give  you  a  thorough  education.  But 
there  is  a  homely  and  true  saying:  *One  man  can 
lead  a  horse  to  water,  but  ten  cannot  make  him  drink.' 
So,  though  I  have  by  no  means  changed  my  opinion 
ts  to  the  value  of  an  education,  I  consent  to  your 
leaving  school,  because,  if  you  feel  as  you  say  you  do, 
it  will  be  only  time  and  money  thrown  away.  But  I 
want  you  to  understand  clearly  one  thing :  that  if 
joQ  do  not  go  to  school  you  will  have  to  go  to  work. 
I  can't  afford  to  have  you  idle." 

Walter's  countenance  underwent  a  very  perceptible 
change. 


<« 


« 


<c 


Do  you  mean  that  I  must  go  out  at  day's  work 
like  Dan  Baker  and  Sam  Blake?" 

"  I  mean  that  you  must  have  some  steady  employ- 
ment, some  trade  or  business,  which  will  give  you 
just  so  many  t>ours'  work  as  surely  as  the  sun  rises." 

"  Why,  father,  George  Lyman  and  Will  Broomley 
don't  have  to  work;  and  they  say  they  don't  mean  to, 
either.  George  told  me  that  h^  heard  his  father  say 
you  were  the  richest  man  in  the  county." 

"  I  might  be  the  richest  man  in  two  counties,  and 

yet  not  be  rich  enough  to  afford  to  have  my  boy  idle." 

Mr.  Palmer  smiled  as  he  saw  Walter's  puzzled  look. 

'*  This  is  a  hard  thing  for  you  to  understand,  my 
son,  and  I  might  talk  to  you  from  this  time  until  sun- 
set and  not  make  it  any  more  clear  to  you.  To- 
morrow is  Saturday,  and  you  know  I  always  take  you 
somewhere  that  day.  This  time  it  Shall  be  to  Plain- 
field,  where  an  old  schoolmate  of  mine  is  living.  A 
visit  to  him  and  the  place  where  he  lives  will  serve 
better  to  explain  my  meaning  than  anything  I  can 
say." 

The  next  morning  Walter  and  his  father  started 
out  bright  and  early,  in  the  open  phaeton,  drawn  by  a 
pair  of  well- matched  mettlesome  bays,  which  bore 
them  swiftly  along  the  smooth,  hard  road. 

Plainfield  was  fifteen  miles  distant,  and  the  way 
thither  through  such  a  beautiful  country  and  so  en- 
tirely new  to  Walter  that  he  forgot  all  about  what  his 
father  had  said  the  day  before,  until  the  carriage 
stopped  in  front  of  a  gloomy  stone  building. 

"Are  you  going  to  stop  here,  father?  Why, it 
looks  like  a  prison!" 

"  It  is  a  prison,"  said  Mr.  Palmer,  who  had  been 
unusually  grave  and  silent  during  their  ride,  as  Walter 
remembered  afterwards. 

*'  But  I  thought  you  were  going  to  see  an  old 
schoolmate  of  yours?"  ^ 

"  Here  is  where  he  lives." 

Walter  followed  his  father  silently  up  the  steps 
which  led  to  the  heavy  massive  door  of  the  main 
entrance. 

"  Did  you  ever  think  that  any  one  of  your  school- 
mates might  find  a  home  in  some  such  place  as  this  ? 
or  even  that  you  might  ?"  said  Mr.  Palmer  as  he 
pulled  the  bell,  whose  clangor  broke  harshly  upon  the 
strange  silence  that  reigned  around. 

Before  Walter  could  reply  the  heavy  door  swung 
back,  and  they  were  ushered  into  the  warden's  office. 

He  was  a  heavily-bearded  man  with  a  stern,  almost 
forbidding  countenance;  but  he  shook  hands  witli 
Mr.  Palmer,  whom  he  had  met  before,  bestowing  on 
Walter  a  pleasant  word  and  smile,  the  latter  giving 
his  face  quite  another  aspect. 

"  I  came  to  inquire  about  John  Jackson,  the  forger," 
said  Mr.  Palmer,  after  a  few  preliminary  words.  "He 
is  an  old  schoolmate  of  mine.  I  remember  him  as  a 
high-spirited  boy,  rather  headstrong,  and  fonder  of 
play  than  study,  but  with  many  genial  and  pleasant 
traits  of  character.     How  is  he  getting  along?" 

"Very  well.  Had  he  been  competent  I  should 
have  given  him  a  place  as  book-keeper,  made  vacant 
by  a  convict  whose  time  was  up.  As  it  was,  I  had  to 
put  him  in  the  shoe-shop.  He  is  quiet,  but  he  takes 
It  pretty  hard,  as  such  chaps  are  apt  to  who  have 
always  had  plenty  of  money  and  nothing  to  do.  It  is 
not  in  strict  accordance  with  the  rules,  but  if  you 
would  like  to  see  him  I'll  have  him  sent  out." 

Mr.  Palmer  assented;  and  in  a  few  minutes  a 
grave,  quiet  man  entered,  whose  closely-cut  hair  and 
peculiar  dress  gave  him  a  very  strange  look  to  Walter, 
who  had  never  seen  anything  like  it  before. 
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He  seemed  glad  to  see  Mr.  Palmer,  though  there 
was  a  visible  constraint  in  his  manner  which  showed 
that  he  felt  keenly  his  changed  position  and  surround- 
ings. 

Of  the  two,  Mr.  Palmer  seemed  the  most  affected. 
His  voice  broke  a  little,  as  he  said : 

« I  am  glad  to  see  you,  Mr.  Jackson ;  but  sorry, 
very  sorry  to  find  you  here." 

"You  can't  be  more  sorry  than  I  am  to  find  myself 
here,"  said  the  man,  with  a  forced  smile. 

Then,  as  if  anxious  to  change  the  subject,  he  turned 
to  Walter. 

I  needn't  ask  whose  boy  this  is  ?" 
It  is  my  oldest  son,  Walter.     He  is  just  about  the 
age  we  were  when  we  used  to  go  to  school  together, 
in  dear  old  Bridgeville.     Have  you  forgotten  all  about 
those  days,  John  ?" 

Whether  it  was  these  words,  or  the  sight  of  that 
fresh,  innocent  face,  for  a  few  moments  Jackson 
struggled  silently  with  the  tender  and  subduing  recol- 
lections that  rushed  over  him ;  then  breaking  down 
suddenly,  he  covered  his  face  with  his  hands.    - 

Walter  had  never  seen  a  man  weep  before,  and 
those  sobs  and  moans  were  something  he  never  for- 
got. 

"I  wish  I  could!"  said  the  wretched  man, lifting 
up  his  pale,  tear-stained  face.  "  I  wish  I  could  forget 
what  I  once  was,  all  that  I  might  have  been,  and 
what  I  am !  I  sometimes  think  that  it  is  a  horrible 
dream ;  that  I  shall  some  day  wake  and  find  it  so !" 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?"  inquired  Mr.  Palmer,  as 
soon  as  his  companion  was  calmer.  "  When  I  last 
saw  you,  your  prospects  were  bright — apparently 
brighter  than  mine." 

"  It  can  be  summed  up  in  two  words,"  was  the 
gloomy  response :  "  Idleness  and  bad  company.  If 
my  father  had  trained  me  to  habits  of  industry  and 
self-reliance,  I  had  not  come  to  this.  But  he  loved 
me,  and  I  am  glad  that  the  grave  has  hid  from  him  all 
knowledge  of  the  shame  and  misery  of  the  son  whom 
his  ill-judged,  short-sighted  kindness  ruined.  As  you 
know,  I  would  not  study.  I  thought  there  was  no 
need  for  me — a  rich  man's  son — to  do  that.  I  can 
remember  how  I  despised  the  dull,  plodding  fellows, 
who  are  honored  men  to-day.  My  father's  death  put 
me  into  possession  of  wealth,  of  which  I  never  earned 
a  dollar,  and  of  whose  use  and  worth  I  knew  nothing. 
How  it  went  I  hardly  know ;  but  I  awoke  one  mom. 
ing  to  find  myself  poorer  than  the  lowest  clerk  in  the 
establishment  that  my  father  had  built  up  with  so 
much  care  and  labor,  but  which  had  now  passed  into 
the  hands  of  strangers.  My  fair-weather  freinds,  who 
had  helped  to  spend  my  money,  urging  me  to  every 
conceivable  folly  and  extravagance,  left  as  soon  as 
they  fouod  that  there  was  no  more  to  spend.  I  knew 
nothing  about  getting  money  by  honest  work,  but 
money  I  must  have ;  so  I  turned  my  attention  to  the 
various  ways  of  getting  money  without  work.  The 
rest  needs  no  telling." 

Here  the  warden  entered;  and  with  his  heart  some- 
what cheered  and  strengthened  by  Mr.  Palmer's 
whispered  words  of  encouragement  and  sympathy, 
Jackson  returned  to  his  dreary  task. 

The  warden  now  took  them  around,  through  the 
various  workshops,  cells,  etc.,  kindly  explaining  to 
Walter  all  that  he  did  not  understand. 

When  they  visited  the  shoe-shop,  Walter  saw 
Jackson  sitting  there  among  the  rows  of  bnsy,  silent 
men,  not  one  of  whom  dared  to  lift  his  eyes  as  they 
passed  by. 

How  many  of  these  men,"  inquired  Mr.  Palmer,  I 


as  they  returned  to  the  office,  "  have  ever  been  trained 
to  any  useful  trade  or  business  ?" 

"  Not  one  in  ten." 

The  spirited  bays  in  their  glittering  harness  were 
champing  their  bits  and  tossing  their  heads  impa- 
tiently outside  the  high  walls ;  and  Walter  experi- 
enced a  feeling  of  relief  as  he  found  himself  once 
more  in  the  pure,  sweet  air  and  bright  sunshine. 

*<  How  dreadful  it  must  be  to  have  to  live  in  such 
a  place  as  that !"  he  said,  as  reaching  an  eminence^ 
he  gave  a  backward  glance  at  the  building,  which 
looked  so  grim  and  solitary  in  the  distance. 

"  It  is  the  necessity  that  is  dreadful,  my  son.  Mis- 
erable as  these  men  <u:e,  they  are  happier  there,  where 
they  are  obliged  to  be  orderly  and  industrious,  though 
only  through  the  fear  of  punishment,  than  if  they 
were  allowed  to  follow,  unrestrainedly,  the"  devices  of 
their  foolish  and  evil  hearts." 

There  was  silence  for  some  minutes.  Then  Mr. 
Palmer  said: 

"  You  asked  me  a  question,  yesterday,  Walter,  and 
this  is  my  answer,  a  better  answer  than  any  words 
can  frame.  The  world  calls  me  a  rich  man,  and  so  I 
am.  I  am  able  to  afford  you  many  advantages,  all 
the  opportunity  you  can  ask  for  moral  and  mental 
culture ;  but  I  am  not,  and  never  shall  be,  rich 
enough  to  afford  to  have  you  idle.  Strange  as  it  may 
bOund,  I  am  too  rich  to  afford  it.  I  have  a  mill, 
filled  with  industrious  operatives,  whose  living  from 
week  to  week  depends  on  its  skillful  and  prudent 
management.  I  have  houses  full  of  tenants,  whose 
health  and  comfort  depend  largely  upon  whether 
their  landlord  is  a  just  and  faithful  man.  These  and 
other  interests  may  some  day  be  intrusted  to  you. 
Many  a  father  has  learned  to  his  sorrow,  that  to  have 
a  boy  idle  is  something  that  rich  men  cannot  afford. 

*'  I  think  I  will  go  to  school  Monday,  father,"  was 
Walter's  only  response  to  this 


ONE  DAY  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


HIGH  SCHOOL  BOYS*  EXCURSION. 
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THE  meeting  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional Association  will  be  held  in  Phil- 
adelphia during  the  last  three  days  of  the 
current  month,  July  29th,  30th  and  31st.  It 
will  call  together  a  large  number  of  superin- 
tendents, teachers,  directors,  and  others  in- 
terested in  education,  who  are  readers  of 
The  Journal;  and,  that  such  as  desire  it  may 
have  definite  ideas  of  certain  places  to  be 
visited,  we  give  the  route  of  a  recent  excur- 
sion party  (May  10)  from  the  Boys'  High 
School  of  Lancaster,  condensed  somewhat, 
from  an  account  of  the  trip  which  appeared  at 
the  time  in  one  of  the  Lancaster  newspapers. 
An  excursion  to  Washington  was  made  by 
a  large  party  from  this  school,  some  three 
or  four  weeks  later,  on  Thursday,  June  5th, 
in  charge  of  the  same  teachers.  They  '*  did  '* 
the  Capital  as  thoroughly  as  was  possible  in 
a  single  day,  under  the  prompt  pilotage  of 
Hon.  John  B.  Warfel,  President  of  the  Lan- 
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caster  Board  of  School  Directors,  who  had 
resided  some  four  years  in  Washington  as 
private  secretary  of  Hon.  Thaddeus  Stevens. 
Mr.  Wm.  McComsey,  another  member  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  accompanied  the  High 
School  boys. 

Beginning  with  the  Smithsonian  Institution 
and  its  ample  grounds,  they  took  in  order,* 
the  Agricultural  Department  and  grounds; 
the  Washington  Monument;  the  Executive 
Mansion,  with  a  reception  by  President 
Hayes  in  the  famous  East  Room,  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  green,  blue,  and  red  rooms, 
and  to  the  State  dining-room  and  conserva- 
tory on  the  first  floor;  the  United  States 
Treasury,  including  the  bureau  of  engraving 
and  printing  and  the  cash  room ;  the  Park, 
in  which  is  to  be  seen  the  great  equestrian 
statue  of  General  Jackson,  by  Clark  Mills ; 
the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  with  its  wealth  of 
statuary  and  paintings;  the  Patent  Office, 
and  the  Post  Office  Department ;  the  Capitol 
Building,  including  the  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives,  both  of  which  were  in  ses- 
sion, the  reception  rooms,  the  Vice  Presi- 
dent's and  President's  rooms  in  the  Senate 
wing,  the  former  conspicuous  for  its  polished 
marble  walls,  and  the  latter  for  its  frescoing, 
said  to  be  the  finest  of  its  kind  in  the  world  ; 
the  Congressional  Library;  the  Rotunda  with 
its  pictures  and  famous  bronze  doors ;  and 
the  Dome,  with  its  outside  and  inside  galleries 
fiar  above  the  level  of  ordinary  surroundings; 
and,  last  of  all,  the  extensive  Botanical  Gar- 
dens. 

The  party  left  Lancaster  at  5  a.  m.  for  the 
run  of  128  miles,  returning  at  11  p.  m.,  after 
a  pleasant  five  hours*  ride  each  way,  and  a 
very  profitable  seven  hours  spent  at  Washing- 
ton. Five  years  ago  the  school  made  a  sim- 
ilar trip.  Excursions  of  this  kind  in  these 
days  of  cheap  railroad  fares,  will  become 
more  common  for  High  Schools,  Colleges, 
Normal  Schools,  Academies  and  Seminaries. 
They  are  to  be  highly  commended  for  their 
educational  value,  a  pupil  sometimes  gain- 
ing more  from  the  trip  of  a  day  in  its  quick- 
ening influences,  than  from  weeks  of  ordin- 
ary school  work.  The  following  is  the  ac- 
count above  referred  to,  from  the  columns  of 
the  New  Era : 

Some  weeks  ago  the  principal  of  the  High  School, 
Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  remarked  to  the  boys  that,  in 
addition  to  the  usual  spring  excursion  of  the  school  to 
the  Susquehanna,  it  would  be  well  for  them,  before 
the  close  of  the  session,  to  visit  Philadelphia  and 
Washington ;  and  said  that  he  would  manage  the  af- 
fair for  them  in  case  circumstances  were  favorable, 
and  a  large  enough  number  of  boys  desired  to  visit 
these  cities.     The  trip  to  Philadelphia  was  fixed  upon 


for  Saturday,  May  loth,  which  date,  falling  on  a 
school  holiday,  did  not  break  in  upon  any  school  ses- 
sion. Messrs.  McCaskey  and  Gable,  teachers  of  the 
school,  accompanied  the  party.  The  boys  were  prom- 
ised one  of  the  best  days,  provided  the  weather  were 
fair,  that  they  should  ever  spend  in  Philadelphia ;  and. 
to  make  the  holiday  as  long  as  possible,  were  ordered 
to  be  at  the  depot  for  the  early  morning  train,  which 
leaves  Lancaster  at  5:20  a.  m. 

The  morning  dawned  for  us  clear  and  bright  as 
heart  of  school-boy  could  desire.  The  boys  were  all 
at  the  depot  in  good  season,  and,  contrary  to  expecta- 
tion, everybody  got  a  seat  for  a  delightful  ride  through 
the  seventy-mile  stretch  of  paradise  which,  at  this 
time  of  the  year,  lies  between  Lancaster  and  Phila- 
delphia. The  tender  green  of  the  meadows,  with 
their  cool  and  sparkling  streamlets  ;  the  broad  fields 
of  grass  and  grain ;  the  rfch  and  varied  bloom  of  the 
fruit  trees  everywhere ;  the  forest  and  shade  trees  in 
leaf  on  every  hand,  and  over  all  the  warm  sunlight 
and  the  bright  sky  of  early  summer — it  was  a  fit 
opening  chapter  to  the  glad  day  which  brought  us 
home  at  its  close,  assured  that  we  had  done  "  what  we 
could,"  and  so  tired  that  Sunday's  rest  was  doubly 
grateful. 

On  reaching  our  destination  at  7:40  a.  m.,  our  party 
assembled  in  the  main  room  of  the  depot  to  look  at 
the  place,  and  to  take  "account  of  stock,"  after  which 
we  gladdened  the  heart  of  a  conductor — as  we  did 
several  times  during  the  day — by  filling  a  street  car 
quite  to  his  satisfaction.  Leaving  the  car  at  the  cor- 
ner of  Fifteenth  and  Chestnut,  we  first  visited  the 
large  and  beautiful  building  of  the  Young  Men's 
Christian  Association.  The  hour  was  eight,  and  the 
building  does  not  open  until  ten  o'clock,  but,  on  re- 
porting that  we  were  a  school  desiring  to  visit  the 
rooms,  a  gentlemanly  attendant  took  us  in  charge, 
showing  us  through  the  library,  reading-rooms,  gym- 
nasium, and  to  the  top  of  their  spacious  tower,  from 
which  we  had  a  very  satisfactory  view  of  the  city. 
From  this  elevation  we  were  also  shown  a  number  of 
the  places  to  be  visited  during  the  day.  The  lecture 
room  here,  which  is  handsomely  fitted  up,  has  two 
galleries,  and  can  seat  1200  or  1500  people.  The 
gymnasium  was  the  chief  attraction  to  our  party,  and 
our  gymnasts  who  have  had  long  practice  in  their 
school  gymnasium,  took  to  the  fine  apparatus  as 
though  they  knew  what  it  was  meant  for.  Certain 
novel  pieces  of  apparatus  also  attracted  much  atten- 
tion. In  connection  with  the  gymnasium  there  are 
wash-rooms  and  bath-rooms,  and  each  member  has  a 
closet  under  lock  and  key  for  his  personal  use  for 
clothing,  etc. 

Our  course  was  now  down  Chestnut,  passing  large 
and  attractive  stores  on  the  way  to  Broad  street  and 
the  Union  League  Building,  near  "Walnut  street. 
Admission  here  was  at  once  granted,  and  we  visited 
the  library,  the  main  halls,  reading  room,  banqueting 
and  other  rooms  on  both  the  second  and  third  floors. 
The  library,  we  were  informed,  is  one  of  the  most 
choice  in  Philadelphia,  its  well-filled  cases  making  a 
fine  show  of  books  bound  sumptuously  and  in  uniform 
style.  The  wall  are  hung  with  portraits  of  dis- 
tinguished Americans,  military  and  naval  heroes 
being  prominent  among  them.  Some  of  these  are 
very  good,  but  others,  we  should  think,  can  be  safely 
discounted  both  as  likenesses  and  as  works  of  art. 
Battle  flags  also  are  seen  in  various  directions,  and 
the  picture  of  General  Meade,  at  Gettysburg,  is  the 
conspicuous  feature  of  the  silent  reading  room.  This 
was  built  originally  as  a  club  house,  after  the  most 
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approved  Paris   design.     It  cost  from   1300,000  to 
1400,000,  and  is  the  finest  dub  house  in  America. 

Next  came  the  Natatorium,  or  swimming  school, 
on  Broad  street,  distant  a  square  or  more.  Here 
there  is  a  long  and  wide  reservoir — 30  x  100  feet 
— adapted  for  swimming  and  diving,  with  spring 
boards,  floats,  etc.,  the  depth  of  water  ranging  from 
three  feet  at  one  end  to  eight  feet  at  the  other.  Sin- 
gle lessons  in  swimming  are  given  at  ^i  each,  or  ^10 
per  quarter  of  fifteen  lessons,  during  which  it  is  said 
any  ordinary  learner  can  acquire  the  art.  Some  four 
thousand  ladies  besides  thousands  of  men  and  boys 
have  learned  to  swim  here  since  the  school  was 
opened  a  few  years  ago.  The  water  is  constantly 
passing  off  from  the  tank,  so  that  its  whole  volume  is 
changed  every  few  hours,  and  an  even  and  comforta- 
ble temperature  is  kept  upby  Jarge  locomotive  boilers. 
There  are  few  exercises  more  pleasant  than  swim- 
ming, to  say  nothing  of  other  reasons  for  learning 
to  control  one's  movements  in  the  water;  and  this 
school  deserves  the  patronage  it  has  enjoyed.  The 
gymnasium  is  not  very  fully  equipped,  but  greater 
prominence  is  here  given  to  calisthenics  than  to  or- 
dinary gymnastics. 

We  then  went  to  see  the  Public  Buildings  at  the 
intersection  of  Broad  and  Market,  and  wandered 
about  through  this  immense  structure,  wondering, 
like  ^neas  when  he  got  in  the  new  realm  of  Dido, 
at  the  massive  character  of  the  masonry,  at  the  enor- 
mous blocks  built  into  the  walls,  at  the  polished 
granite  pillars  and  columns  ;  and  admiring  the  variety 
and  suggestive  character  of  the  ornamental  work  in 
bas'relief  which  makes  the  marble  tell  its  story  at 
every  turn.  These  buildings  were  begun  several 
years  ago,  and  other  years  must  elapse  before  they 
can  be  completed.  When  finished  Philadelphia  will 
have  reason  to  be  proud  of  them,  but  the  taxpayers 
will  also  have  some  reason  to  growl  at  the  aggregate 
of  the  bills,  for  it  will  run  far  into  the  millions. 

The  Catholic  Cathedral  on  Eighteenth  street,  op- 
posite the  eastern  side  of  Logan  Square,  next  claimed 
attention.  This,  it  was  thought,  would  give  us  a  bet- 
ter idea  of  the  great  cathedrals  of  Europe  than  any 
other  building  we  had  ever  seen.  Some  pictures 
here  are  very  large,  but  we  like  the  frescoes  better 
than  the  paintings.  Over  the  side  altar,  dedicated  to 
St.  Mary,  there  is  a  blue  skylight,  while  over  that  to 
St.  Joseph  the  skylight  is  of  a  rich  crimson.  These 
two  colors  form  a  marked  contrast,  and  give  a  pecu- 
liar air  of  softness  to  all  the  surroundings.  The 
Cathedral  seems  to  stand  open  all  the  while,  inviting 
those  who  will,  to  turn  aside  for  silent  thought  or 
holy  prayer.  We  have  seen  it  stated  that  it  is  com- 
mon in  the  Old  Warld  for  cathedrals  to  stand  thus 
open  throughout  each  day  of  the  year. 

From  the  Cathedral  we  passed  through  Logan 
Square,  with  its  green  grass,  green  leaves  and  twitter- 
ing birds — stopping  on  the  way  to  look  into  a  drink- 
ing cup  that  we  found  chained  to  a  hydrant — ^and 
were  soon  opposite  the  new  green -stone  building  of 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  on  the  corner  of 
Ninteenth  street.  Paying  the  nominal  admission  fee, 
we  were  admitted  to  the  first  floor  of  the  building, 
and  a  world  of  wonders  was  all  alK)ut  us.  Except  in 
the  department  of  mineralogy,  which  splendid  ex- 
hibit is  admirably  arranged  on  the  first  and  second 
galleries,  it  is  nearly  all  representative  of  organic  life 
— from  the  earliest  periods  to  the  latest.  On  the 
north  side  of  the  main  floor  are  representative  speci- 
mens of  nearly  all  animals  now  living  on  the  earih ; 
in  the  middle  area  are  specimens  of  certain  extinct 


species  **  restored  ;*'  and  on  the  south  side  skeletons 
and  fossil  remains  innumerable,  arranged  and  classi- 
fied. The  quiet  of  the  place  cannot  fail  to  impress 
the  visitor.  Bears  never  growl  here,  hyenas  arc 
never  unhappy,  monkeys  never  chatter,  and  dogs 
never  bark,  not  even  the  spirited  Esquimaux  tbat  Dr. 
Kane  brought  with  him  from  his  Greenland  snows, 
and  which  attracts  his  full  share  of  pleased  attention. 
'  Give  life  to  all  these  animals  by  the  wave  of  some 
magic  wand — what  a  Babel  din  of  discord  !  Think 
of  them  in  full  voice,  with  their  infinite  variety  of 
pitch  and  tone !  Add  to  these  the  voices,  never 
heard  by  man,  of  the  pre-Adamite  monsters,  whose 
mighty  bones  are  displayed  a  few  yards  distant.  Let 
loose  among  them  all,  the  whooping  savages  of  a  hun- 
dred rude  languages,  with  their  implements  of  war 
and  the  chase,  who  once  owned  the  unsightly  skulls 
that  are  here  ranged  so  quietly  side  by  side  on  tbe 
narrow  shelves,  and  labeled  for  the  information  of 
the  curious !  What  a  scene  of  unparalleled  confusion 
— savage  struggle — one  might  witness  from  the  upper 
galleries !  A  single  moment  of  all  this  horror  would 
be  enough,  and  our  magic  wand  would  wave  again, 
restoring  the  potent  spell  of  the  Academy,  that  of 
stillness  and  death. 

So  of  the  birds  which  are  exhibited  in  cases  on 
both  sides  of  the  first  gallery — we  could  not  but 
think:  "What  would  l)e  the  effect  were  all  these 
30,000  or  40,000  birds,  ranging  from  the  delicate 
hummingbird  to  the  Condor  of  the  Andes,  suddenly 
endowed  with  life  and  the  lost  power  to  sing,  or 
screech,  or  pipe,  or  scream  ?"  Wings  would  fluiter, 
and  feathers  would  fly — for  every  kind  of  bird  on 
land  or  sea  seems  represented  here.  In  addition  to 
the  seemingly  innumerable  mounted  specimens  of 
animals  and  birds,  the  display  of  sea  shells  on  the 
second  gallery  is  wonderful  both  for  extent  andbeanty» 
that  of  the  Nautilus  in  one  of  the  cases  in  the  south- 
east comer  of  the  gallery  being,  to  our  mind,  the  gem 
of  the  collection. 

The  boys  had  a  good  time  here,  and  our  hour  had 
passed  very  rapidly,  when  the  order  was  given  to  as- 
semble on  the  main  floor  of  the  Academy,  our  next 
point  of  attack  being  the  Masonic  Temple,  at  10.30  a. 
m.  This  was  reached  promptly  on  schedule  time.  Our 
visit  here  was  a  delightful  surprise  to  most  of  the  party^ 
all  the  interior  arrangements,  finish  and  appointments^ 
being  on  a  scale  of  elegance  far  beyond  what  we  had 
anticipated.  The  temple  is  usually  open  to  visitors  on 
Thursday  only,  but  a  special  permit  had  been  obtained 
for  our  admission  on  Saturday  morning,  provided  the 
day  should  be  clear.  This  was  very  fortunate,  other- 
wise we  should  have  missed  the  finest  building  visited 
during  the  day,  and  what  is  pronounced  the  grandest 
Masonic  Temple  to  be  found  anywhere  throughout 
the  world.  The  cost  of  the  structure  is  simply  fabu- 
lous— more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  dollars. 

Everything  is  of  the  most  substantial  character,  and 
everything,  even  to  the  costly  gas  fixtures  and  rich 
carpets,  was  designed  and  made  especially  for  the 
particular  room  in  which  it  is  found.  There  are 
seven  spacious  lodge  rooms,  each  in  its  own  style  of 
architecture — Ionic,  Corinthian,  Egyptian,  Gothic, 
etc. — and  each  is  a  study  in  itself.  The  unity  of  the 
design  in  each  must  impress  even  the  careless  ob- 
server. All  that  the  best  knowledge,  the  finest  taste, 
and  unlimited  wealth  could  do,  has'  been  done  to 
make  this  a  peerless  structure  in  its  appoinments; 
and  the  result  to  us  seems — perfection ! 

Having  spent  more  than  an  hour  at  the  temple,  and 
wishing  to  visit  the  United  States  Mint  before  noon — 
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allhough  the  school  had  promise  of  a  special  pennit 
from  the  Director  for  the  afternoon  in  case  we  did  not 
reach  that  point  before  12  o'clock — we  went  at  once 
to  see  how  Uncle  Sam  makes  money,  his  principal 
headqnarters  being  on  Chestnut  below  Broad  street. 
An  attache  of  the  place  at  once  took  us  in  charge, 
and  we  saw  the  great  piles  of  silver  bricks,  the  fur- 
naces, the  fining  pots  of  plumbago,  the  various  ma- 
chines for  rolling  out  the  bars  of  silver,  the  heavy 
coining  presses,  one  of  these  having  a  capacity  of 
eighty  tons;  and  a  dozen  other  features  of  interest. 
The  Mint  collection  of  coins  of  all  countries  and  all 
times,  which  is  to  be  seen  on  the  upper  floor  front, 
attracted  considerable  attention ;  among  these  coins  is 
the  famous  **  Widow's  Mite,"  which  is  shown  in  a 
case  in  the  east  end  of  the  room. 

Something  to  eat  was  now  in  order,  and,  passing 
down  Chestnut  street  a  short  distance,  we  entered 
Wanamaker's  "Grand  Depot,"  from  the  south  side; 
spent  a  few  minutes  in  moving  across  his  two -acre  lot 
of  dry  goods  and  notions,  which  range  from  the 
most  costly  to  the  lowest-priced  fabrics,  getting  a  fair 
idea  of  the  great  bazar  as  we  went,  and  assembling 
again,  according  to  orders,  on  the  Market  street  front 
of  the  building.  After  a  hearty  dinner,  to  which 
everybody  did  ample  justice,  we  moved  on  to  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts,  on  Broad  street,  near  Cherry, 
where  we  spent  p>erhaps  an  hour  and  a  half.  On  the 
lower  floor  are  busts  and  plaster  casts  of  single  figures 
and  groups  of  statuary.  Some  of  them  were'  being 
ct^ied  in  crayon  by  students  of  the  free  art  school  of 
the  Academy.  This  school  is  said  to  be  the  best  of 
its  kind  in  this  country.  On  the  first  floor  the  "  Dying 
Gladiator"  and  the  "  Laocoon"  attracted  most  atten- 
tion from  the  boys;  and,  in  the  galleries  above, 
"Orestes  Pursued  by  the  Furies,"  "  Death  on  the  Pale 
Horse,"  by  West,  "Peter's  Denial  of  Christ,"  by 
Jansen ;  but,  most  of  all,  the  "Deliverance  of  Leyden," 
by  Wittkamp.  This  great  historical  painting  has  been 
pronounced  the  finest  in  America.  It  is  certainly  an 
extraordinary  picture.  The  Spring  Exhibition  of  the 
Philadelphia  artists,  which  is  now  open  at  the  Acad- 
emy, presents  many  attractive  features. 

On  leaving  this  place  we  went  at  once  to  the  Zo- 
ological Garden,  passing  Girard  College  as  we  neared 
the  Garden.  The  ride  is  a  long  one,  and  the  route, 
viih  two  changes,  down  Market  to  Eighth,  out 
Eighth  to  Spring  Garden,  and  then  by  the  Spring 
Garden  cars  to  the  gate  of  the  "  Zoo."  We  arrived 
here  about  three  o'clock.  Orders  were  given  for  the 
bojrs  to  assemble  in  the  tiger  house  at  four  o'clock,  to 
lee  these  animals  fed,  after  which  we  would  go  to  the 
Permanent  Exhibition.  We  then  scattered  to  all 
parts  of  the  Garden,  as  individual  fancy  or  preference 
might  surest. 

'ilie  lion  looks  lonely ;  the  leopards  are  treacher- 
ous. What  an  uneasy  conscience  the  tigers  must 
have — they  are  never  still !  And  the  black  leopard — 
look  into  that  wicked  eye  of  his,  so  marvelously  beau- 
tifnly  the  pupil  green  as  an  emerald,  the  iris  in  certain 
lights  a  circlet  of  purest  gold  1  The  foxes  are  foxes, 
and  the  wolves  are  wolves.  The  rhinoceros  is  a  lub- 
berly monster  shorn  of  his  strength,  for  the  horn  that 
once  graced  his  nose  has  been  cut  off  close.  He  can 
no  longer  amuse  himself  in  tearing  to  pieces  the  iron 
railing  of  his  enclosure,  and  his  time  is  spent  inglori- 
ously  m  begging  peanuts  from  chance  visitors.  How 
are  the  mighty  fallen  I  He  might  be  ashamed  of 
his  present  low  estate  were  he  not  so  thick -skmned. 
Ditto  the  elephants,  also  given  to  peanuts.  And  the 
silly  giraffe,  built  for  height  but  not  for  weight :  his 


eye,  it  is  true,  looks  mild  up  yonder,  but  oh !  his  jaws 
— utterly  devoid  of  character — what  a  gulf  between 
him  and  the  lion ! 

The  buffaloes  are  getting  rid  of  their  winter  cloth- 
ing in  patches ;  and  the  much-enduring  camels  look 
as  if  they  had  a  chronic  attack  of  "  hungry."  Bruin 
is  cool,  and  quiet,  and  comfortable;  and  one  lazy 
bear  in  the  end  pit,  lies  at  ease  on  his  back,  the  better, 
as  he  seems  to  think,  to  catch  stray  peanuts  which 
fall,  perchance  from  heaven,  for  his  delectation. 
The  seals  are  all  alive  in  their  spacious  quarters,  and 
one  of  them  barks  an  angry  challenge  to  his  neighbor 
in  the  next  tank.  The  kangaroo  balances  awkwardly 
on  his  hind  legs,  his  short  fore  legs  not  seeming  to 
amount  to  much,  while  his  tail,  out  of  proportion  to 
the  size  of  his  body,  is  of  much  more  practical  use 
than  the  same  appendage  in  the  case  of  most  animals. 
The  eagles  look  weary  of  confinement,  and  disgusted 
that  so  many  of  them  should  be  crowded  together 
into  the  same  quarters.  The  macaws  "  jaw  "  away  as 
earnestly  as  ever  they  did  in  their  tropical  forests ; 
the  colors  of  the  Java  peacock  are  beautiful  beyond 
compare,  and  the  cassowary — if  you  would  see  the 
difference  between  the  living  and  the  dead,  go  from 
an  examination  of  the  fine  specimen  at  the  Academy 
of  Natural  Sciences  to  that  in  the  tiger  house  at  these 
Gardens. 

Shall  we  tell  of  the  tapirs,  the  elands,  the  peccaries, 
the  monkeys,  that  have  such  mortal  dislike  for  specta- 
cles, or  the  half  hundred  other  living  objects  of  inter- 
est? Time  is  wanting;  see  the  place  for  yourself. 
It  will  richly  repay  a  visit.  We  have  seen  it  stated 
by  persons  apparently  competent  to  decide,  who  have 
visited  both,  that  the  famous  London  Garden  is  in  no 
respect  superior  to  that  of  Philadelphia. 

At  4  o'clock  the  Tiger  house  was  the  centre  of  at- 
traction, and  we  saw  these  animals  fed.  It  was  a 
scene  to  be  remembered.  The  tigers  carried  their 
parts  well,  but  the  lion  was  the  "  star"  actor,  without 
a  peer  and  without  a  rival.  We  had  seen  lions  be- 
fore, but  never  a  Lion— one  that  had  a  right  to  spell 
his  name  with  a  capital  letter.  As  he  waited  for  a 
few  moments  in  position,  rigid  as  bronze,  eying  the 
meat  that  was  to  be  thrown  him  by  his  keeper,  it  was 
a  scene  for  a  painter,  and  one  that  genius  has  more 
than  once  transferred  to  the  canvas. 

The  Permanent  Exhibition  and  Memorial  Hall 
were  the  last  places  visited.  Nearly  two  hours  were 
spent  here.  The  opening  exercises  inaugurating  the 
season  of  '79,  were  just  over,  but  the  Ringgold  Band 
continued  to  play  and  the  grand  organ  at  intervals. 
The  boys  looked  about  with  interest  at  the  varied 
exhibits,  recalling  frequently  the  old  Centennial  days. 

The  representation  of  the  Siege  of  Yorktown  here 
is  novel  in  its  effects;  but  if  the  "Signers"  could  re- 
turn to  see  after  what  ridiculous  fashion  some  one  has 
put  into  wax  their  immortal  conclave  of  Seventy- Six, 
there  would  be  ghostly  laughter  in  the  east  end  of  the 
Main  Building.  If  designed  as  the  grim  joke  of  the 
Exhibition  it  is  "  a  success."  But  the  scene  whose 
representation  is  here  attempted  b  hardly  such  an  one 
as  to  justify  this  Artemus  Ward  style  of  treatment. 
The  wax- works  should  be  removed,  a.%  of  course, 
they  soon  will  be  when  the  Permanent  Exhibition  is 
fairly  inaugurated  on  the  broad  plan  which  is  now 
proposed,  namely,  to  make  of  it  a  vast  school,  where 
shall  be  exhibited,  in  orderly  arrangement,  all  that 
can  be  collected  and  shown  in  some  eight  or  ten 
leading  departments,  under  their  separate  chiefs,  each 
assisted  by  chosen  committees  of  specialists,  as  fol- 
lows:  Inorganic  material;  Organic  material;  Arch- 
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cology  and  Ethnology;  National  Architecture, 
including  furniture,  costumes,  traits,  etc;  Model 
Homes,  including  building,  warming,  lighting,  fur- 
nishing, etc.;  Agriculture;  Machinery,  apparatus  and 
manufactures;  Industrial  Training;  Schools,  school 
systems  and  publications;  and  department  of  Fine  Arts. 
The  Main  Building,  being  of  iron,  glass  and  brick, 
is  said  to  be  so  substantially  erected  that  it  will  stand 
for  a  hundred  years,  and  the  scope  of  the  magnificent 
plan  above  sketched  is  such  that,  while  in  a  short  time 
it  can  be  put  into  very  promising  shape,  its  complete 
development  will  require  decades  and  centuries — in- 
deed all  the  future  of  science  and  civilization. 
Should  it,  within  the  next  five  years,  be  put  into  the 
shape  proposed,  Philadelphia  will  have  the  grandest 
and  most  unique  exhibition  that  can  be  found  any- 
where in  the  world  under  a  single  roof. 


At  Memorial  Hall  we  saw  the  testimonials  pre- 
sented to  President  Grant  on  his  recent  visit  to  Great 
Bntain  and  Ireland.  These  are  shown  very  satisfac- 
torily in  a  glass  case,  and  our  silent  ex-President  does 
well  to  be  proud  of  them.  Other  exhibits  here  are 
dismissed  with  a  passing  glance,  as  6  p.  m.  is  at  hand 
and  we  must  take  the  cars  for  the  depot  and  the  6:jo 
train. 

The  weather  was  delightful;  the  large  party  of 
boys  numbering  in  all  some  thirty  or  more,  easily 
moved  and  controlled ;  the  interest  of  sight-seeing 
was  maintained  to  the  end;  and  the  day  was  in  all 
respects  satisfactory.  We  were  tired,  for  we  seemed 
to  have  done  the  work  of  a  week  since  morning,  but 
there  will  be  few  days  in  our  lives  to  leave  behind 
them  so  rich  a  store  of  pleasant  memories  as  this  mort 
than  sevenfold  holiday. 
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GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

John  Hancock,  Dayton,  Ohio,  President.  W.  D. 
Henkle,  Salem,  Ohio,  Secretary,  J.  Ormond  Wilson, 
Washington,  D.  C,  Treasurer. 

TUESDAY,  JULY  29TH. 

10  A.  M., — Opening  Exercises.  President's  In- 
angural  Report.  The  High- School  Question — by  Hon. 
J.  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary  State  Board  of  Education, 
Boston,  Mass. 

8  P.  M. — Address.  The  Neighborhood  as  a  Siart- 
ing'Foint  in  Education — Rev.  Robert  E.  Thompson, 
Prof.  Social  Science  in  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

WEDNESDAY,  JULY  3OTH. 

9  A.  M.— Paper  by  Hon.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  A.  M., 
Superintendent  Public  Instruction,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Subject,  A  Re-adjustment  of  Common-School  Studies 
Necessary.  Discussion — opened  by  H.  F.  Harring- 
ton. A.  M.,  Sup't  Schools,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Address  by  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  LL.D.,  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  Subject,  Education  at  Home  and  Abrocul. 
Discussion— opened  by  Hon.  J.P.Wickersham,LL.D., 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State 
of  Peima. 

8  P.  M. — Address  on  Technical  Instruction — by 
Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  LL.D.,  Prcst.,  of  Industrial 
University  of  Ul. 


THURSDAY,  JULY  3 1ST. 

9  A.  M. — Report  on  the  best  State  School  System, 
by  Hon.  J.  H.  Smart,  Sup't  of  Public  Instruction  for 
the  Slate  of  Indiana,  and  Chairman  of  the  Commit- 
tee. Discussion  —  opened  by  Hon.  C.  A.  Gowcr, 
Sup*t  of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  Michigan. 

The  exercises  for  the  remainder  of  this  session  not 
entirely  determined  upon. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

W.  F.  Phelps,  Winona,  Minn.,  President.  T. 
Marcellus  Marshall.  Glenville,  W.  Va.,  Vice-Presi- 
dent. Miss  Grace  C.  Bibb,  Columbia,  Mo.,  Secre- 
tary, 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Opening  Address  by  the  President. 

Paper. — Methods  of  Professional  Instruction  in 
Normal  Schools — President  J.  Baldwin,  Kirksville, 
Mo.  Discussion— opened  by  Principal  D.  L.  Kiehl, 
State  Normal  School,  St.  Cloud,  Minn.  Paper. — 
Professional  Degrees  for  Teachers — Principal  J.  C. 
Gilchrist,  State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 
Discussion — opened  by  Prof.  John  Ogden,  Worthing- 
ton.  Ohio. 

Appointment  of  Committee  on  Nomination  of 
Officers  and  Miscellaneous  Business. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Paper. —  Normal  Training — John  H.  French, 
LL.D.,  State  Normal  School,  Indiana,  Pa.  Discussion 
—opened  by  Principal  Washington  Hasbrouck,  State 
Normal  School,  Trenton,  N.  J.  Paper—  IVhat  the 
Normal  Schools  of  New  York  are  Doing  for  the  Pro- 
fessional Training  of  Teachers — Prof.  Jerome  Allen, 
Geneseo,  N.  Y.  Discussion— opened  by  Principal 
C.  C.  Rounds.  Farmington,  Me. 

Report  of  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers 
and  action  thereon. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Paper. — A  Contribution  to  the  Question  of  Pro- 
fessional Instruction  in  our  Normal  Schools — Prof. 
Lewis  McLouth,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  Discussion  of 
Prof.  McLouth*s  paper. 

Unfinished  Business. 
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DEPARTMENT   OF  INDUSTRIAL   EDUCATION. 

J.  D.  Runkle,  Boston,  Mass.,  President.  L.  S. 
Thompson,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  Vice  President.  Chas. 
Y.  Lacy,  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  Secretary. 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

Opening  Address— by  the  Vice-President,  Prof.  L. 
S.  Thompson,  Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 
Paper—  Ike  Beginning  of  Industrial  Education— 
Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  Baltimore,  Md.  Discussion  of  the  above 
paper— opened  by  Pres't  E.  E.  White,  LL.D.,  Pur- 
due University,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Appointment  of  Committee  on  Nomination  of 
Officers  o£  the  Department. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

A  T^lk  or  Lecture— %W\n^  an  explanation  of  the 
use  of  Modeling  in  Education,  illustrated  by  work- 
ing in  clay— Edward  A.  Spring,  Sculptor,  Perth  Am- 
boy,  N.  J.  Discussion  of  the  exercise.  Paper — 
Industrial  Edtuation,  or  ike  hqual  Education  oftke 
Head,  the  heart,  and  tke  Hand—?roi,  Alex.  Hogg, 
A.  M.,  College  Station,  Texas.  Discussion  of  the 
paper.     Election  of  L  fficers. 

THURSDAY  AFTERNOON. 

X>\scviS&\on— Methods  of  Teaching  Drawing, 
Miscellaneous  Business. 


DEPARTMENT  OF  SUPERINTENDENCE. 

J.  P.  Wickersham,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  President.  J. 
H.  smart,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  Vice-President.  R.  W. 
Stevenson,  Columbus,  Ohio,  Secretary. 

As  this  department  holds  a  special  meeting  every 
winter  at  Washington  City,  no  exercises  at  Philadel- 
phia have  been  provided  lor. 

The  Programme  for  the  Department  of  Higher 
Instruction,  and  the  programme  for  the  Department 
of  Elementary  Schools  are  not  yet  completed,  but  they 
are  in  a  forward  state  of  preparation  and  will  be  an- 
nounced in  a  few  days. 

The  General  Association  and  the  several  Depart- 
ments will  hold  their  sessions  on  Thursday  afternoon 
and  evening  at  the  Centennial  Building. 

The  arrangements  for  the  Evening  Meeting  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Local  Committees  of 
Philadelphia. 

THE  SPELUNG-REFORM  ASSOQATION 

Will  meet  as  a  branch  of   the  National  Educational 
Association. 

President.— F.  A.  March,  LL.D.  Vice-Pres*ts.— 
S.  S.  Haldeman,  LL.D.,  W.  1».  Whitney,  LL.D., 
W.  T.  Harris,  LL.D.,  C.  K.  Melson,  D.  D.,  eI 
Jones,  Eliza  B.  Burns.  Secretary. — Melville  Dewey. 
Treasurer. — C.  H.  Barlow. 

TUESDAY    AFTERNOON. 

Tke  Present  of  tke  Spelling- Reform  in  America— 
Dr.  F.  A.  March.  The  Spelling  Reform  in  England 
— E.  Jones,  A.  D.,  Liverpool,  England,  Secretary 
Spelling-Reform  Society. 

WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

The  spelling  Reform  in  Germany  and  other  Coun- 
tries of  Europe— ^to{,  H.  C.  G.  Brandt,  of  John- 
Hopkins  University.  Addresses  and  discussions  by 
Prof.  S.  S.  Haldeman,  Hon.  W,  T.  Harris,  Hon.  W. 
D.  Henkle,  and  others. 

Business  Meeting,  Reports,  Election  of  Officers, 


HOTEL  ARRANGEMENTS. 

The  following  very  liberal  rates  have  been  arranged 
with  the  hotels: 

The  Continental  has  been  selected  as  headquarters 
and  will  accommodate  500  guests  at  from  |2  to  %^ 
per  diem  according  to  location  of  room  and  number 
occupying  a  room. 

The  Colonnade  will  accommodate  250at|2.50.  The 
St.  Elmo,  200  at  I1.50.  Aldine,  at  ^3.00  to  I3.50. 
Girard,  300  at  ^3.00.  Merchants',  loo  at  ^1.50. 
Commercial,  75  at  |i.oo.  Lafayette,  75  at  ^2.50. 
La  Pierre,  50  at  |2.oo.  Bingham,  200  at  I2.00. 
Central  Avenue,  So  at  $1.25.  St.  Cloud,  100  at|2.50. 
Washington,  150  at  |i  75.  Saint  George,  100  at 
I3  ^^  $350  Brunswick,  20  at  $2.00.  These  hotels 
are  all  within  a  few  minutes'  ride  on  street  cars  of  the 
place  of  meeting. 


RAILROAD  ARRANGEMENTS. 

Arrangements  for  reduced  fare  on  the  railroads  are 
not  yet  complete,  but  so  far  as  perfected  are  as  fol- 
lows: 

1.  Excursion  tickets  to  Philadelphia  and  return,  will 
be  sold  at  the  principal  stations  on  the  Reading  rail- 
road and  its  branches,  including  that  to  New  York, 
good  from  July  28lh  to  August  i6th,  at  a  discount  of 
3Zyi  per  cent,  from  the  regular  rates.  The  sales  will 
continue  only  on  the  28th  and  29th. 

2.  Arrangements  have  not  been  completed,  but  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  fare  will  be  reduced  on  the  Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington  and  Baltimore  railroad,  and  the 
local  roads  leading  into  New  Jersey. 

3.  The  Pennsylvania  Railroad  will  issue  card 
orders  which  will  secure  tickets  at  reduced  fare  to  the 
holders  on  their  lines  running  to  Philadelphia  from 
New  York,  Can'andaigua,  Erie,  Pittsburgh,  and  Wash- 
ington. This  arrangement  includes  the  principal 
stations  on  the  lines.  The  orders  for  tickets  can  be 
obtained  by  applying  to  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction,  School  Department,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  or 
to  Dr.  J.  A.  Paxon,  IVesident  of  the  Permanent  Ex- 
hibition, Centennial  Grounds,  Philadelphia.  The 
orders  must  be  presented  at  the  several  stations  to  the 
ticket  agents  of  whom  the  excursion  tickets  can  be 
procured. 

4.  Much  difficulty  has  been  experienced  in  per- 
fecting arrangements  on  the  through  lines  from  the 
West  and  South. 

The  railroad  authorities  concur  in  the  statement 
that  special  excursions  for  a  definite  numl>er  of  per- 
sons can  be  arranged  from  almost  any  point  to  Phila- 
delphia and  return;  and  this,  perhaps,  is  the  best 
plan  for  those  desiring  to  attend  the  meeting  to 
adopt  when  going  in  considerable  numbers.  In  ad- 
dition, the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  promises  to  do  all 
that  can  be  done  under  its  contract  with  the  other 
through  lines  to  reduce  the  fare  from  St.  Louis, 
Chicago,  Cincinnsiti  and  other  points.  In  a  letter, 
dated  June  19th,  Col.  Farmer,  General  Passenger 
Agent  of  the  Pennsylvania  Road,  writes :  "  I  have 
written  Mr.  Myers,  of  the  Fort  Wayne  road,  at  Chi- 
cago, and  Mr.  O'Brien,  at  Cincinnati,  requesting  them 
to  place  on  sale  tickets  at  the  same  rate  per  mile  as 
has  been  allowed  to  those  going  to  attend  the  Insti- 
tute at  Fabyan's." 

Besides,  attention  might  be  called  to  the  fact  that 
all  the  leading  railroads  are  now  selling  summer  ex- 
cursion tickets  in  almost  all  directions,  and  it  is  quite 
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likely  these  can  be  made  available  by  many  fromtdis- 
tant  points  desiring  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Phila- 
adelphia.  Just  now,  too,  the  low  fare  east,  from 
Chicago  and  other  points,  renders  excursion  tickets  a 
superfluity. 


A  GREAT  MEETING. 


ABOVE  we  publish  the  arrangements,  still 
somewhat  incomplete,  made  for  the 
great  meeting  of  teachers  and  friends  of 
education  in  Philadelphia.  The  prospect  is 
that  the  meeting  will  be  the  largest  and  most 
influential  ever  held  in  America.  The  local 
arrangements  are  very  complete.  The  regu- 
lar meetings  will  be  held  in  the  fine  Normal 
School  Bulding.  Two  evening  meetings  will 
be  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music.  And  the 
last  afternoon  there  will  be  a  grand  reception 
and  suitable  closing  exercises  in  the  Perma- 
nent Exhibition  Building.  An  excursion  to 
Cape  May  is  contemplated.  The  President 
of  the  United  States  has  promised  to  come  to 
Philadelphia  on  the  occasion,  and  no  doubt 
the  Governors  of  several  States  will  honor 
the  association  with  their  presence  and  words 
of  cheer. 

Every  city  and  county  of  Pennsylvania 
should  be  represented.  Twenty-one  years 
ago  the  National  Association  was  born  in 
Philadelphia.  It  comes  back  to  honor  our 
state  in  its  earliest  manhood.  Let  us  all 
unite  to  give  it  a  royal  welcome. 


Maj.  S.  R.  Bachtell,  of  Philadelphia,  has 
been  appointed  Inspector  and  Examiner  of 
Soldiers*  Orphan  Schools  in  place  of  Col 
C.  Cornforth,  resigned.  Col.  Cornforth  has 
purchased  a  farm  in  Kansas,  and  will  shortly 
make  his  home  in  the  West.  He  has  labored 
long  and  faithfully  for  the  welfare  of  the  de- 
pendent soldiers'  orphans  in  the  care  of  the 
State  and  will  be  gratefully  remembered  by 
them. 


One  of  the  ablest  articles  we  have  ever 
seen  on  this  or  kindred  subjects  is  that  from 
the  pen  of  John  Dyer,  on  the  *'  Interpretation 
of  Nature,"  which  is  published  elsewhere  in 
this  issue  of  The  Journal,  It  will  repay 
thoughtful  and  repeated  reading.  The  best 
thought  of  the  time  is  directed  more  and 
more  to  these  grand  subjects,  and  the  world 
is  the  better  for  it. 


A  LADY  teacher  writes  from  Susquehanna 
county,  thanking  us  for  publishing  in  the  April 
number  '*  Good  books  for  the  young."  She 
says,  '<  It  is  just  what  I  have  long  been  seeking 


for.  In  instruction  as  well  as  in  other  things 
the  old  adage  that  '  Nature  abhors  a  vacuum ' 
is  true.  The  minds  of  our  youth  must  be 
stored  with  good  that  the  bad  may  thereby 
be  excluded.*'  She  adds:  "  I  wish  to  se- 
cure a  number  of  the  books  in  the  third  list 
but  do  not  know  who  are  the  publishers.  If 
they  would  advertise  in  The  Journal^  or  if 
some  one  who  knows  would  be  willing  to  in- 
form the  readers  of  The  Journal  m  regard  to 
the  publishers  of  the  different  works,  it  would 
be  conferring  a  great  favor  upon  many.'* 


Pardee  Hall,  Lafayette  College,  was 
almost  entirely  destroyed  by  fire  one  night 
early  in  June.  The  flames  are  supposed  to 
have  started  in  the  chemical  laboratory  which 
wias  in  the  upper  stories  of  the  building.  The 
building  was  a  very  fine  one,  costing 
1300,000,  the  generous  gift  of  Ario  Pardee, 
of  Hazleton.  It  contained  a  large  collection 
of  minerals,  casts,  models,  etc.,  which  can 
hardly  be  replaced,  in  value,  estimated  at 
{140,000.  The  insurance  amounts  to  {140,- 
000.  Public  meetings  have  been  held  at 
Easton  and  elsewhere  to  raise  funds  to  rebuild 
the  stiucture  at  once.  Great  sympathy  is 
felt  for  Mr.  Pardee  who  has  thus  seen  the 
fruit  of  his  generosity  perish  in  a  day,  and 
for  Dr.  Cattell,  the  President  of  the  college, 
who  loved  the  hall  almost  as  a  child. 


The  remarkable  showing  for  Pennsylvania 
which  Messrs.  Ivison,  Blakeman,  Taylor  & 
Co.,  publishers,  make  in  our  advertising  de- 
partment will  attract  the  attention  of  the 
reader.  This  firm,  during  the  past  year,  put 
more  than  seventy  thousand  dollars  worth  of 
books  into  Northern  and  Eastern  Pennsylva- 
nia. They  publish  excellent  series  of  text- 
books in  all  the  leading  branches  of  study, 
from  the  common  school  to  the  university. 


By  the  will  of  the  late  Asa  Packer,  Lehigh 
University  gets  11,500,000,  with  an  addi- 
tional {500,000  for  the  library.  The  whole 
of  this  money,  we  understand,  will  be  used 
as  an  endowment,  the  University  now  being 
clear  of  debt  and  well  equipped.  Mr.  Packer 
had  previously  to  his  death  given  the  institu- 
tion sixty  acres  of  land  and  |i, 000,000.  He 
had  also  defrayed  all  current  expenses,  the 
students  paying  no  tuition  fees.  The  annual 
income  of  the  University  will  probably  reach 
175,000,  perhaps,  {100,000,  and  nothing 
seems  to  stand  in  the  way  of  making  it  one 
of  the  leading  educational  institutions  of  the 
country.     It  h  rather  a  technical  than  a  class- 
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ical  school,  and  may  it  not  in  the  near  future 
rival  the  greatest  of  the  polytechnic  schools 
of  the  Old  World? 


Last  summer  a  very  successful  educational 
exhibition  was  held  in  connection  with  the 
meeting  of  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion. Another  on  an  enlarged  scale  is  pro- 
jected for  this  year.  It  will  be  opened  at  La 
Crosse,  July  8-11.  The  circular  of  the  com- 
mittee having  charge  of  the  matter  lies  on  our 
table.  It  is  a  very  comprehensive  paper,  and 
if  the  call  is  responded  to  in  the  same  spirit 
with  which  it  is  made,  Wisconsin  will  have 
an  exhibition  worth  going  all  the  way  to  La 
Crosse  to  see. 


About  a  year  ago  the  Reading  Board  of 
Control  passed  a  resolution  that  all  teachers 
employed  by  them  must  have  a  certificate 
signed  by  the  present  city  superintendent. 
Earnest  objections  were  made  to  this  proceed- 
ing on  the  part  of  teachers,  especially  those 
who  held  professional  or  permanent  certifi- 
cates, but,  we  believe,  the  resolution  was 
carried  into  effect.  More  recently  the  Scran- 
ton  board  passed  a  similar  resolution,  but  the 
opposition  to  it  among  the  teachers  was  so 
great  that,  for  the  present,  it  has  been  re- 
scinded. This  agitation  comes  from  the  high 
grade  teachers  who  stand  still  and  make  little 
improvement,  after  obtaining  a  certificate 
that  exempts  them  from  any  further  examina- 
tion. 


A  PROMINENT  gentleman,  who  holds  the 
p>osition  of  school  director  and  reads  the 
School  Journal^  writes,  complimenting  the 
editorial  letters  *'Over  the  Sea"  as  follows: 

I  cannot  resist  the  impulse  felt  ever  since  reading 
your  description  of  Waterloo  in  the  March  number  of 
the  'School  youmal^  of  saying  how  much  it  surpassed 
in  graphic  clearness  of  portrayal  all  that  I  had  ever 
read  about  the  scene  and  events  of  the  great  battle. 
An  account  of  the  battle  was  my  first  historic  reading 
when  a  boy,  about  1820,  in  a  finely  illustrated  history 
of  the  French  Revolution,  while  it  was  still  fresh  on 
every  tongue  and  stirring  every  heart  in  my  native 
country,  England.  I  have  turned  to  the  account  of 
it  in  every  history  and  book  of  travel  that  I  have  met 
with  since,  but  never  found  myself  so  perfectly  "  ori- 
ented,'* so  placed  on  the  very  ground  itself,  as  by  your 
admirable  description,  the  reading  of  which  gave  me 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of  pleasures— other  papers 
only  little  less. 

Our  Legislature  adjourned  leaving  our 
school  system  undisturbed.  The  usual  ap- 
propriations were  made  to  the  common 
schools  and  orphan  schools,  and  the  normal 
schools  receive  ^82,000  a  year ;  but  no  bill 
changing  any  part  of   the  system  became 


a  law  The  bill  relating  to  text-books  was 
badly  defeated  in  the  Senate,  as  it  deserved 
to  be;  the  bill  concerning  friendless  and 
neglected  children  met  with  a  similar  fate  in 
the  House  of  Representatives,  much  to  the 
regret  of  a  large  minority  of  the  most  intelli- 
gent and  liberal  members.  Some  other  bills 
of  Uttle  importance  fell  of  their  own  weak- 
ness. A  single  measure  which  may  or  may 
not  be  of  account  was  passed,  authorizing 
the  Governor,  Attorney  General  and  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction  to  purchase 
for  the  State  in  certain  contingencies,  the 
property  of  normal  schools. 


In  THE  report   for  the  month  of  May, 

Superintendent  Shaub,  of  Lancaster  county, 

says: 

In  some  of  the  school  districts  of  this  county  it  is 
proposed  to  employ  none  but  professional  teachers  for 
the  current  year  and  in  the  future.  Examinations  for 
certificates  are  no  longer  necessary  in  these  districts 
and  none  will  be  held  in  them  during  the  next  year. 
Had  I  been  informed  in  time  no  examinations  would 
have  been  held  in  them  this  year.  The  consequence 
was  I  made,  thus  far,  at  least  three  unnecessary  appoint- 
ments. The  districts  leading  in  this  advanced  movement 
are  Strasburg  township,  Sirasburg  borough,  and  West 
Lampeter  township.  Teachers  in  these  districts  re- 
ceive from  I45  to  I50  per  month  for  a  term  of  from 
seven  to  eight  months.  My  classes  for  examination 
are  not  larger  than  usual  and  I  have  but  few  appli- 
cants of  a  low  grade.  Old  applicants  are  rigidly  held 
to  a  standard  in  accordance  with  the  advanced  state 
of  educational  sentiment  and  new  ones  must  do  very 
well  in  the  examinations  in  order  to  receive  a  certifi- 
cate at  all. 


No  ONE  who  has  ever  traveled  in  England 
can  doubt  the  conservatism  of  her  people. 
They  move,  but  move  only  when  impelled 
onward  by  a  current  they  are  unable  to  resist. 
This  great  social  fact  gives  significance  to  the 
steps  now  being  taken  in  that  country  to  es- 
tablish teaching  on  the  ground  of  a  learned 
profession.  Within  two  years  chairs  of  the 
"History,  Science  and  Art  of  Education," 
have  been  established  at  the  Universities  of 
Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrew's,,  and  the  same 
thing  is  seriously  contemplated  by  the  old 
Universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge.  But 
the  most  recent  action  of  this  kind  is  that 
taken  by  the  Convocation  of  the  University 
of  London.  After  a  most  prolonged  and 
able  discussion  of  the  whole  question,  the 
Convocation  decided  to  ask  the  Senate,  the 
executive  body,  to  establish  A  Degree  of 
Education,  The  June  number  of  the  Edu- 
cational Times y  London ^  contains  a  full  re- 
port of  the  remarks  of  members  and  of  the 
action  taken.  The  whole  debate  is  very  in- 
structive, but  we  have  not  space  to  publish 
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it.    The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  resolu- 
tion adopted : 

Reschedy  That  it  is  desirable  that  proficiency  in  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Education  be  recognized,  not 
merely  by  the  giving  of  a  certificate,  but  by  the  con- 
ferring of  a  Degree;  and  this  House  requests  the 
Senate  either  to  institute  a  new  degree  for  this  pur- 
pose, or  to  add  a  fourth  branch  in  which  the  M.  A. 
degree  may  be  taken  coordinate  with  the  three  ex- 
isting branches,  Classics,  Mathematics  and  Philoso- 
phy. 

The  following  is  an  outline  of  the  scheme 
of  the  examination  prepared : 

I.  Logic,  Mental  and  Moral  Philosophy. 
II.  Human  Physiology. 

III.  Educational  Principles  and  Methods. 

IV.  School  Management. 

V.  History  and  Literature  of  Education. 


Summer  Schools  seem  to  be  quite  the 
fashion.  We  have  Summer  Schools  of  sci- 
ence, of  Languages,  of  Philosophy,  of  Elo- 
cution and  of  other  branches  of  learning. 
They  are  advertised  to  be  held  in  many 
places,  north,  south,  east  and  west.  They 
will  continue  in  operation  from  two  to  eight 
weeks.  Their  conductors  are  in  some  in- 
stances well  known  scientists  and  experts  in 
their  several  departments,  but  in  others  they 
are  evidently  mere  pretenders  catching  at  a 
chance  to  make  money.  As  a  system  we  are 
for  it  and  against  it.  If  the  object  is  to  collect 
a  body  of  teachers  in  some  pleasant  place 
during  their  summer  vacation  and  have  them 
mingle  some  light,  wholesome,  refreshing 
instruction  with  pure  air,  good  exercise  and 
pleasant  company,  we  endorse  the  plan ;  but 
if  the  object  is  work  without  recreation,  a 
dividend  from  the  hard-earned  wages  of 
teachers  without  an  equivalent,  we  enter  our 
protest  against  it  right  here,  in  the  strongest 
manner.  Besides,  we  want  to  say  most  em- 
phatically that  any  one  deceives  himself  who 
supposes  that  in  four  or  six  weeks  he  can  ob- 
tain, even  from  the  best  of  masters,  anything 
but  the  merest  smattering  of  a  language,  a 
science,  or  a  branch  of  philosophy.  Let  it 
be  remembered  that  no  royal  road  to  learning 
has  yet  been  discovered. 


The  pffliminary  announcement  of  a  programme 
for  the  meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Associa- 
tion, published  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  promises 
a  series  of  unusually  interesting  papers  and  discussions. 
Dr.  Hancock,  the  President  of  the  Association,  and 
an  honored  and  influential  member  of  long  standing, 
knows  well  how  to  harness  in  the  forces.  The  indi- 
cations are  nut  only  that  this  meeting  will  be  very 
largely  attended,  but  also  that  it  will  result  in  deter- 
mining some  very  important  educr.tional  questions 
now  under  discussion.  As  there  was  no  meeting  of 
this  body  last  year,  its  members  will  come  together 
dottbly  charged  with  fire  of  enthusiasm,  and  doubly 


eager  to  express  and  li.sten  to  convictions  reached  by 
long  experience  and  study.  The  men  who  inspire 
the  proceedings  of  this  great  body  of  educators  are 
all  earnest  workers ^  and  do  not  get  together  to  play, 
puff,  or  be  puffed.  They  are  laboring  for  a  purpose, 
and  their  discussions  are  usually  marked  by  a  pointed- 
ness  and  progress! veness  characteristic  of  the  true 
educator.  It  is  always  possible  to  point  to  results 
after  their  meetings,  and  the  cause  of  popular  educa- 
tion is  always  materially  benefited  by  them.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  profitable  investments  which  a  young 
teacher  can  make,  to  purchase  the  publi.shed  volume 
of  their  proceedings.  Copies  may  be  had  by  address- 
ing the  secretary.  Educational  WeMy. 

The  attention  of  Superintendents  is  called 
to  the  card  of  Prof.  Wm.  B.  Hall,  instructor 
in  music,  who  will  give  his  time  to  Institute 
work  during  the  coming  season.  He  is  well 
known  as  a  favorite  leader  of  the  music  at 
the  annual  sessions  in  a  number  of  counties 
of  the  State,  and  his  services  are  deservedly 
in  demand.  

We  are  pleased  to  learn  that  superintend- 
ents throughout  the  state  are  generally  carry- 
ing out  as  far  as  possible  the  instructions  of 
the  Department  of  Public  Instruction  in  the 
matter  of  adopting  a  high  standard  at  the 
examinations  in  order  not  to  license  a  large 
number  of  teachers  for  whom  there  are  no 
schools.  Superintendent  Coughlin,  of  Lu- 
zerne, for  example,  in  reporting  some  of  his 
recent  examinations  to  the  Teachers^  Journal^ 
Wilkesbarre,  says : 

One  hundred  and  thirty-nine  applicants  were  ex- 
amined at  the  nine  examinations  named  above. 
Fifty-four  passed  a  fair  examination  and  that  number 
of  certificates  was  granted.  The  per  centage  re- 
quired was  an  average  of  70  per  cent,  and  no  mark 
lower  than  60  per  cent,  in  any  branch.  The 
number  of  teachers  passed  at  the  examinations  held 
this  spring  is  not  equal  to  the  number  of  schools  in 
those  districts,  but  taken  in  connection  with  those 
passed  last  September,  certificates  enough  have  be'n 
granted  to  supply  all  the  schools  with  teachers.  It  is 
my  object  to  keep  the  number  of  teachers  nearly  equal 
to  the  number  of  schools,  yet  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  number  of  teachers  a  little  in  excesss,  because 
some  do  not  teach  after  passing  the  examination, 
others  go  out  of  the  county.  My  course  in  trying 
to  raise  the  standard  has  been  severely  criticised  by 
some — generally  by  those  who  fail  to  pass  the  examin- 
ation— but  those  who  are  interested  in  the  advance- 
ment of  our  schools  are  sustaining  me  upon  every 
side.  The  course  I  have  taken  is  consistent  with 
what  1  told  the  teachers  when  I  examined  them  last 
year.  They  have  had  a  year  10  prepare,  and  if  they 
cnnnot  stand  the  test  it  is  not  the  fault  of  the  super- 
intendent. My  course  is  also  consistent  with  orders 
from  the  department. 

The  High  School  commencement  at  York, 

on  the  evening  of  May  29th,  was,  as  usual, 

a  marked  success.     A  correspondent  in  the 

'  York  Daily ^  thus  speaks  of  it,  mentioning 
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especially  the  feature  of  drawing  and  design- 
ing, which  should  attract  general  attention. 

If  at  any  time  in  the  past,  the  people  of  York  have 
leemed  inilifferent  to  the  progress  made  by  the  pupils 
in  oar  public  schools,  the  sight  which  met  the  eye  of 
the  visitor  to  the  school  exhibits  last  Saturday,  during 
the  day  and  evening,  must  have  afforded  delightful 
evidence  that  that  time  had  forever  passed.  Entering 
the  High  School  room,  we  found  the  walls  adorned 
with  original  designs  and  maps,  which  the  cultured 
pen  and  pencil  had  placed  there  in  delicate  and  taste- 
fnl  tracery.  The  desks  were  covered  with  sketches, 
maps,  designs,  letters,  and  the  various  work  of  pen 
and  pencil,  while  the  body  of  the  room  was  well 
filled  with  surprised  and  delighted  relatives  and 
friends  of  the  pupils,  bent  upon  inspecting  the  work 
before  them.  It  is  only  of  late  years  that  in  the  York 
schools  much  attention  has  been  given  to  this  branch 
of  education,  and  the  proficiency  already  attained  is 
wonderful.  As  it  is,  only  spare  time  is  devoted  to  it, 
perhaps  from  one  to  two  hours  of  the  week,  and  the  re- 
sult shows  the  value  of  spare  moments.  The  work  is 
thoroughly  practical,  fitting  the  workers  for  occupa- 
tions in  life,  and  we  found  among  the  exhibits  maps 
equal  to  the  engraver's  work,  though  executed  with 
the  pen,  the  placing  of  the  parallels  of  latitude  cor- 
rect, the  location  of  the  rivers  exact,  the  trend  of 
the  coast  lines,  outlines  of  the  countries  and  states, 
perfect.  How  much  solid,  practical  geographical 
knowledge  it  must  involve  to  give  the  configuration 
of  various  countries  the  reader  can  see  at  a  glance. 

Among  the  best  work  we  found  were  designs,  two  of 
which — both  by  misses  not  over  fifteen  years  of  age, 
and  both  for  oil-cloths — would  bring  a  fair  price  in 
any  large  city,  while  a  design  for  a  rug,  also  by  a 
miss,  was  elegantly  executed.  There  is  always  em- 
ployment for  a  good  designer,  and  the  artist  com- 
mands four  times  the  wages  of  a  mechanic.  There 
is  much  of  this  class  of  talent  developing  in  our  York 
schools,  as  this  exhibit  gives  proof,  and  some  of  the 
papils  will  graduate  already  qualified  to  gain  a  liveli- 
hood. 


LACKAWANNA  COUNTY. 


THE  School  Directors  of  Lackawanna 
county,  on  the  6th  day  of  May  assem- 
bled in  convention  for  the  purpose  of  elect- 
ing a  county  superintendent  for  the  term  end- 
ing the  first  Monday  in  June,  1881.  On  the 
fourth  ballot  the  election  resulted  in  favor  of 
Miss  H-  E.  Brooks,  of  Carbondale,  the  an- 
nouncement of  which  was  received  with  ap- 
plause, and,  upon  motion,  the  election  w£S 
declared  unanimous,  and  the  salary  fixed  at 
$1000  per  annum. 

Miss  Brooks  was  called  for,  and  appearing 
before  the  convention,  said : 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  you,  and  I  thank 
you  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  upon  me.  This 
is  the  first  time  fn  my  life  that  I  have  been  called  on 
to  address  an  assemblage  composed  entirely  of  gentle- 
men«  I  hope  that  all  of  you  will  be  my  friends,  and 
ask  you  to  pledge  yourselves  to-day,  with  me,  to  have 
but  one  single  purpose  in  behalf  ot  our  work,  that  of 
making  our  schools  the  best  in  the  State.     Lacka- 


wanna county  is  the  last  in  the  State  in  organization, 
but  let  us  determine  to  make  her  the  first  in  educA' 
tional  fMotlers. 

The  Scranton  Republican^  in  well-timed 
comments  on  the  election,  says : 

This  result  is  one  which  holds  out  new  induce- 
ments to  lady  teachers  to  diligence  in  their  profession, 
and  shows,  too,  that  where  they  choose  to  enter  the 
lists  for  an  elective  ofiice,  their  chances  for  success 
may  be  as  great  as  those  of  the  sex  to  whom  custom 
has  hitherto  conceded  the  arena  of  politics  and  office- 
holding. 

Lackawanna  county  is  the  second  in  the  State  to 
elect  a  lady  Superintendent,  the  other  being  Tioga 
county,  where  Miss  Sarah  I.  Lewis,  is  now  serving 
her  second  term.  There  is  reason  to  believe  that  Miss 
Brooks  possesses  every  qualification  requisite  to  suc- 
cess in  her  new  position,  and  her  election  to  the  place 
reflects  credit  upon  the  convention  of  School  Directors, 
as  well  as  upon  the  people  of  our  county  at  large. 

Miss  Brooks  graduated  from  the  State  Nor- 
mal School  at  Edinboro  with  the  class  of  '68, 
and  since  then  has  been  engaged  in  teaching 
Normal  classes  and  in  the  public  schools  —in 
Erie,  Crawford,  Wayne,  and  Luzerne  coun- 
ties. She  brings  to  the  position  to  which  she 
is  now  called  in  Lackawanna  the  required 
scholarship  and  experience,  and,  with  the  en- 
ergy which  characterized  her  former  work, 
her  success  is  well  assured.  We  congratu- 
late Lackawanna  county  and  hope  they  may 
realize  that  while  it  was  '<  last  in  its  organiza- 
tion" it  may,  by  hearty  co-operation  and  de- 
termined effort,  be  made  "first  in  educational 
matters." 


SCHOOL  OF  DESIGN  FOR  WOMEN. 


FEW  institutions  in  our  State  are  doing 
more  real  good  than  the  School  of  De- 
sign for  Women,  It  is  located  at  the  corner 
of  Filbert  and  Merrick  streets,  Philadelphia, 
and  was  founded  by  Mrs.  Peter,  the  wife  of 
the  British  Consul,  at  Philadelphia,  in  the 
year  1847.  ^^s  pretensions  have  always  been 
modest,  but  its  merits  have  been  such  that  it 
has  grown,  year  by  year,  until  now  it  occupies 
fine  apartments,  possesses  a  large  museum  of 
copies  of  masterpieces  of  art,  casts,  drawings, 
engravings,  books,  etc.,  and  is  attended  by 
several  hundred  students.  Thousands  will 
recollect  that  the  gem  of  the  exhibition  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Educational  Hall  on  the 
Centennial  grounds  was  the  product  of  the 
students  of  the  School  of  Design.  We  give 
below  some  interesting  extracts  from  the  r«- 
cently  published  prospectus  of  the  institution: 

IMPORTANCE  OF  SCHOOLS  OF  DESIGN. 

Among  the  various  indications  of  advancement 
which  the  Americans  now  so  abundantly  display,  there 
is  none  more  clearly  in  the  right  direction,  or  more 
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fruitful  of  promise  for  our  future  as  an  enlightened 
nation,  than  the  rapidly  growing  taste  for  art  which  is 
being  developed  in  our  midst.  In  all  cultivated  na- 
tions but  our  own  the  government  has  taken  special 
care  to  foster  and  extend  this  taste,  recognizing  its 
high  value  as  a  civilizing  and  refining  force,  and  fully 
conscious  of  the  fact  that  material  development  is  of 
but  secondary  importance,  as  compared  with  the 
elevating  influence  of  art. 

This  governmental  patronage  is  not  given  to  what  is 
known  as  high  art,  but  to  what  we  may  designate  as 
the  art  of  the  people,  devoting  itself,  as  it  does,  to  ob- 
jects of  minor  value,  and  converting  even  the  utensils 
of  everyday  use  into  things  of  beauty,  at  once  pleasing 
to  the  eye  and  refining  to  the  intellect. 

As  a  community  we  are  obliged  to  compete  in  this 
direction  with  the  more  fully-developed  art  institutions 
of  the  older  nations,  and  this  competition  has,  from 
being  a  desirable  object,  grown  into  almost  a  vital 
necessity.  Our  people  have  learned  to  demand  artistic 
forms  and  beautiful  designs.  They  have  gradually 
become  educated  into  an  appreciation  of  what  is 
worthy  in  this  respect,  and  if  we  are  not  prepared  to 
meet  their  demand,  the  artistically- skilled  artisans  of 
Europe  will  be  found  quite  ready  to  fill  the  void  left 
by  our  lack  of  art  education. 

The  Centennial  Celebration  of  Industry  proved  a 
potent  factor  in  this  regard,  bringing  before  the  eyes 
of  a  large  proportion  of  our  citizens  the  noblest  works 
of  combined  art  and  utility  of  whose  production  the 
whole  world  was  capable,  and  thus  proved  a  most 
valuable  educational  influence,  teaching  us  in  what 
true  beauty  of  form  and  design  consisted,  and  tending 
to  dissatisfy  us  with  anything  lacking  in  artistic'value. 
Thus  has  been  created  a  want  which  is  only  to  be 
filled  by  the  effective  operation  of  Schools  of  Design. 

For  it  is  obvious  that  the  community  which  presents 
the  most  gracefully  formed  and  the  most  beautifully 
adorned  objects  of  utility  will  succeed  best  in  this 
rivalry  in  the  manufacture  of  what  may  be  styled 
Household  Art.  The  needful  ability  in  this  direction 
is  best  attained  by  the  establishment  of  Schools  of 
Design,  which,  therefore,  have  now  been  adopted  by 
all  enlightened  nations,  with  the  object  of  educating 
their  artisans  in  a  knowledge  of  the  harmonies  of 
form,  color,  and  arrangement,  and  thereby  imparting 
a  tasteful  style  to  the  diverse  products  of  their  industry. 

As  it  has  been  proved  by  the  sure  test  of  success 
that  the  practice  of  the  Arts  of  Design  is  one  pecu- 
liarly adapted  to  the  female  mind  and  hand,  we  con- 
sider it  highly  desirable  that  an  avenue  to  this  useful 
employment  should  be  open  to  the  sex  whose  range 
of  occupations  has  been  heretofore  so  needlessly  and 
injuriously  circumscribed.  While  being  so  important 
a  preparation  for  the  labors  of  life,  this  avocation  is, 
at  the  same  time,  an  attractive  study  and  an  elegant 
accomplishment  for  those  whose  present  station  would 
appear  to  render  them  secure  from  the  need  of  ever 
deriving  from  it  pecuniary  emolument.  Moreover  we 
should  all  be  admonished  by  experience  to  provide 
against  the  uncertainties  of  the  future,  since  the  revo- 
lutions of  the  wheel  of  fortune  are  ceaseless,  and  those 
who  now  seem  the  most  secure  from  want,  may  sud- 
denly be  obliged  to  depend  upon  their  own  exertions 
for  a  livelihood. 

In  this  connection  it  may  be  well  to  quote  the  very 
apposite  remarks  in  Governor  Hartranft's  annual  roes- 
sages  for  1877  and  1878: 

"  I  have  heretofore  earnestly  pointed  out  the  grow- 
ing necessity  for  industrial  art  education.  First, 
through  the  public  schools,  by  the  introduction  of  me- 


chanical and  free-hand  drawing ;  secondly,  by  night 
schools  for  adults  ;  and  thirdly,  by  special  schools  of 
industrial  design  for  all  classes.  Museums,  art  gal- 
leries, and  other  public  collections,  are  also  important 
forces  in  public  education.  Such  institutions  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  other  European  countries, 
are  regarded  as  an  essential  element  in  national  pro- 
gress, and  mostly  under  the  patronage  of  the  govern- 
ment. Intelligence  is  becoming  more  and  more  a 
most  important  element  in  every  department  of  indus- 
try. In  this  respect  our  educational  sjrstem  is  wholly 
deficient.  A  few  of  the  States  have  started  forward 
in  the  cause  of  industrial  education,  by  introducing 
drawing  into  their  public  schools,  and  providing  mu- 
seums and  schools  of  design.  The  large  and  varied 
industries  of  Pennsylvania  demand  a  similar  liberal- 
ity.       *        * 

Everything  that  will  tend  to  recognize  the  import- 
ance and  dignity  of  labor ;  that  will  excite  the  pride 
and  emulation  of  the  artisan  in  his  work ;  convince 
him  of  the  interest  of  the  State  in  his  welfare  and  the 
welfare  of  his  children;  and  secure  the  fruits  of  his 
industry  and  thrift ;  should  be  done,  and  we  are  con- 
vinced that  nothing  will  contribute  so  much  to  these 
results  as  the  establishment  of  industrial  and  scientific 
schools  and  workshops,  by  the  side  of  our  present 
high  schools  and  academies. 

OBJECTS  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  aim  of  this  institution  is  the  systematic  training 
of  young  women  in  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
and  practice  of  the  art  of  design,  and  of  all  the  con- 
nected branches  of  art  study,  to  develop  their  talents 
in  this  direction,  and  to  qualify  them  for  the  practical 
application  of  art  to  the  common  uses  of  daily  life, 
and  to  the  tasteful  shaping  and  adornment  of  manu- 
factured articles. 

The  branches  of  art,  therefore,which  are  most  closely 
connected  with  practical  industry  are  chosen  as  the 
principal  subject  of  instruction,  and  have  entirely  in- 
fluenced the  organization  of  the  school.  The  indus- 
trial pursuits,  to  which  the  knowledge  acquired  in  our 
school  may  be  applied,  are  so  numerous  and  varied, 
that  an  attempt  to  particularize  them  would  require 
far  more  space  than  we  have  at  command.  Some  of 
them  are  obvious,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  indicate 
a  direction  in  which  artistic  skill  is  not  in  some  way 
available  or  useful. 

The  various  technical  courses  are  taken  by  students 
who  wish  to  devote  their  whole  attention  to  a 
thorough  preparation  for  special  professional  employ-* 
ment.  A  standard  of  admission  is  required  for  these 
special  classes,  and  for  those  who  do  not  meet  the 
requirements,  a  preparatory  course  is  arranged,  cov- 
ering the  preliminary  technical  instruction  necessary 
for  the  successful  pursuit  pf  that  particular  line  of 
study. 

One  important  mode  in  which  a  sound  art  educa- 
tion may  be  turned  to  profitable  account,  is  that  of 
imparting  instruction.  There  is  open  in  this  direc- 
tion a  broad  field  of  appropriate  and  useful  occupa- 
tion for  women. 

Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  preparation  of 
those  who  may  wish  to  adopt  this  profession.  A  sys- 
tematic and  prescribed  course  is  exacted,  and  certifi- 
cates given  only  to  those  who  pa5;s  regular  examina- 
tions. As  an  essential  aid  in  teaching,  drawing-books 
have  been  issued  from  the  school,  embracing  a  com- 
prehensive course  of  elementary  atid  advanced  lessons 
suitable  for  schools  of  all  grades.  These  have  been 
prepared  with  the  conviction  that  art  instruction  has 
its  clearly-defined,  teachable  features,  which  can  be 
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imparted  in  the  same  rational  way  wilh  other  knowl- 
edge, and  that  it  will  soon  occupy  its  proper  place  in 
schools. 

These  drawing-books  have  already  been  introduced 
into  a  number  of  other  institutions  of  learning,  and 
are  acknowledged  to  be  admirably  adapted  to  the 
purpose  intended. 

TEACHING,  A  PROFESSION. 


THE  following  letter  is  from  Professor 
Mieklejohn,  of  St.  Andrews  University, 
Scotland,  to  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick.  Prof. 
Mieklejohn  fills  the  chair  of  Theory,  History 
and  Practice  of  Education,  at  St.  Andrews  : 

University  of  St.  Andrews, 
,  Scotland,  Nov.  8,  1878. 

My  Dear  Sir:  I  beg  to  be  allowed  to  refer  to 
the  conversation  I  had  the  honor  of  having  with  you 
in  the  United  States  Education  Department  of  the 
Paris  Exhibition  in  October  last. 

I  then  endeavored  to  give  you  a  short  sketch  of 
the  attempts  which  were  being  made  by  teachers  in 
different  parts  of  Great  Britain  to  organize  themselves 
into  a  profession.  Several  societies  have  come  into 
existence  with  this,  or  part  of  this,  as  their  end.  In 
addition  to  several  others,  there  are  "The  Scholastic 
Registration  Society,"  and  "  The  Teachers*  Associa- 
tion," of  which  the  Right- Honorable  Lyon  Playfair 
was  president.  •  The  aim  of  the  latter  society,  of 
which  I  was  for  some  time  secretary,  and  am  now 
vice-president.  Is  to  make  the  occupation  of  teaching  a 
iiarfud profession f  into  which  there  shall  be  a  difficult 
and  discriminating  entrance,  and  in  which  there  shall 
be  a  career  after  you  have  entered  it.  At  present  the 
prizes  fall  to  men  who  are  clergymen,  and  who  took 
to  teaching  as  a  mere  stepping-stone  to  preferment 
in  the  church.  We  mean  to  raise  the  present  condi- 
tion of  the  so-called  profession,  until  it  shall  go  into 
the  open  market  and  compete  for  the  possession  of  the 
best  and  ablest  heads  in  the  country — with  the  army  and 
navy,  law,  medicine,  and  the  church.  In  addition  to 
numerous  signs  that  this  time  is  rapidly  approaching  in 
Great  Britain,  I  may  point  to  the  foundation  of  two 
chairs  of  education  in  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh 
and  St.  Andrews.  The  occupants  of  these  chairs  are 
styled  Professors  of  the  Theory,  History,  and  Prac- 
tice of  Education ;  and  their  duties  are  to  study  the 
subject,  to  write  the  literature  of  it,  to  criticise  the 
present  procedure  in  primary  and  secondary  educa- 
tion, and  to  train  students  to  be  teachers.  The  large- 
ness of  their  title,  and  the  vastness  of  their  functions, 
point  to  the  early  creation  in  all  our  universities  of  a 
faculty  of  education.  Toward  this  our  University  of 
Cambridge  has  taken  a  most  important  step.  The 
syndicate  of  that  university  have  recommended  the 
creation  of  lectureships  and  chairs  in  the  theory  and 
history  of  education ,  but  they  do  not  ps  yet  see  their 
way  to  training  men  in  the  practice  of  their  profes- 
sion. 

Mr.  Lyon  Playfair  has  also  given  notice,  for  the 
next  session  of  Parliament,  that  he  will  bring  in  a 
bill  for  the  organization  of  the  work  of  teaching  and 
the  workers.  The  main  features  of  this  bill  will  be  : 
A  minister  of  education,  to  control,  as  far  as  he  can, 
all  the  educational  processes  that  are  at  present  going 
on  in  the  country,  and  the  bodies  that  are  carrying 
them  on ;  an  educational  council,  composed  of  mem- 
bers named  by  the  queen,  the  universities,  and  the 


corporate  bodies  of  teachers ;  registration  of  all 
teachers ;  and  the  training  and  examination  of  new 
teachers.  My  own  chair  has  been  at  work  now  for 
two  years,  and  I  am  desirous  of  forming  an  educa- 
tional library  and  museum  in  connection  with  it.  I 
well  know  the  liberality  of  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment in  these  matters,  and  therefore  I  will  make  no 
apology  in  asking,  through  you,  for  copies  of  the 
"  Reports  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,"  as  a  founda- 
tion for  that  library. 

The  State  governments  are,  I  believe,  no  less 
liberal,  and  therefore  beg  to  be  allowed  a  request 
for  copies  of  the  reports  of  your  educational  bureau  in 
Boston. 

Further,  it  is  of  great  importance  for  us  on  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  to  know  what  is  going  on  in  the 
creation  of  school-book  literature  upon  your  side. 
Perhaps,  then,  you  would  be  so  kind  as  to  allow  me 
to  purchase  the  duplicates  of  school  books  in  your  de- 
partment in  the  Exhibition,  and  I  hope  you  will  be 
so  good  as  to  put  a  price  upon  them. 

Any  reciprocal  measures  that  can  be  taken  here,  I 
shall  be,  at  all  times,  eager  to  carry  out.     And  I  am, 
my  dear  sir,  with  expressions  of  the  highest  esteeem, 
Your  most  faithful  servant, 

J.  M.  D.  Mieklejohn, 
Prof,  of  the  TTteory,  History  y  and  Practice  of  Educa" 

tion.  University  of  St.  Andrews. 


AN  INDIAN  UNDER  DISCIPLINE. 


THE  government  is  trying  the  experiment 
of  educating  the  Indians.  Some  sixty 
or  seventy  men,  boys  and  girls,  are  now  at 
the  Normal  J^chool,  Hampton,  Va.  As  might 
be  expected,  some  incidents  occur  in  attempt- 
ing to  subject  these  children  of  the  wilder- 
ness to  the  discipline  of  a  school.  The  fol- 
lowing is  one  of  them : 

The  first  case  for  discipline  among  the  newcomers 
was  therefore  looked  for  with  some  anxiety.  It  came 
in  the  person  of  one  of  the  brighter  half  of  the  Dakota 
young  men,  who,  attracted  by  the  novelty  of  the 
workshop,  stayed  away  from  a  class  two  days  in  suc- 
cession, to  slip  in  with  the  working  squad  out  of  his 
own  hours.  Admonished  therefor,  he  proceeded  to 
show  his  independence  and  revenge  himself  upon  the 
teacher  by  *•  cutting"  the  same  class  several  more 
successive  recitations.  In  the  temporary  absence  of  the 
interpreter  at  Washington,  it  was  thought  best  to  de- 
lay any  further  notice  of  the  case  until  there  could  be 
a  thorough  understanding.  As  soon  as  the  interpreter 
returned,  the  young  man  was  called  to  an  interview 
with  his  teacher,  apd  after  a  quiet  talk  acknowledged 
that  he  had  been  wrong  and  promised  to  do  right  in 
future. 

That  it  was  only  a  patched-up  peace  and  that  he 
had  been  let  off  much  too  easily  was  soon  shown,  by 
his  very  deliberately  breaking  his  promise.  The  case 
had  then,  of  course,  to  be  reported  to  the  principal, 
with  some  anxiety  and  uncomfortable  recalling  of 
conventional  ideas  as  to  Indian  powers  of  holding  out. 
All  the  Indian  boys  were  brought  together  in  their 
own  assembly  room,  and  the  delinquent  called  out  be- 
fore the  principal,  commandant,  and  teacher  who  had 
reported  him.  The  principal  explained  the  case  to 
the  students,  who,  like  any  other  set  of  school -boys, 
most  virtuously  agreed  in  condemning  their  comrade's 
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fault.  The  offender,  allowed  to  speak  for  himself, 
made  no  excuse  whatever  and  acknowledged  himself 
in  the  wrong.  But  when  he  was  told  that  though  he 
had  broken  one  promise,  this  being  the  first  time  he 
had  been  reported,  no  further  notice  would  be  taken 
of  his  fault,  if  he  now  agreed  to  return  to  his  duty  and 
give  no  further  trouble,  an  ominous  silence  followed. 
Perhaps  three  minutes  passed,  and  the  young  brave 
stood  with  fluKhed  face  growing  darker  every  moment, 
a  picture  of  grim  determination.  He  was  quietly  told 
that  he  was  not  desired  to  answer  till  he  could  do  so 
from  the  heart,  and  that  he  might  take  the  next  day 
to  think  of  it,  going  neither  to  his  classes,  work  or 
play,  or  to  his  meals,  which  would  be  brought  to  him. 
If  he  could  not  come  to  a  right  decision  in  one  day, 
he  might  reflect  upon  it  the  next  day  in  the  limits  of 
his  own  room.  The  sentence  was  carried  out,  and 
happily  one  (<By*s  meditation  was  sufficient.  When 
sent  for  to  the  principal's  office  at  its  close,  he  came 
with  a  very  different  face,  and  desired  the  interpreter 
to  say  that  his  heart  was  good  and  he  had  thrown 
all  the  had  away.  His  conduct  ever  since  has  thus 
far  confirmed  his  declaration.  In  further  conversation 
he  expressed  his  desire  to  be  given  a  room  outside  of 
the  Indian  cottage,  so  that  he  might  hear  more  Eng- 
lish. While  his  wish  was  granted,  he  was  warned 
that  disobedience  and  neglect  of  duty  would  stand  di- 
rectly in  the  way  of  his  learning  English,  as  he  had 
found  it  to  do  for  a  day. 


GOING  TO  WORK. 


GNE  of  the  most  cheering  signs  of  the 
times  is  the  disposition  everywhere  ex- 
hibited to  go  to  work.  President  Spofford, 
of  the  Iowa  State  Agricultural  College,  in 
his  annual  address,  gives  the  following  good 
advice  to  his  students  about  the  advantages  of 
labor,  atid  the  advice  is  worth  considering  by 
students  of  larger  growth : 

Having  chosen  a  vocation,  whether  on  the  farm, 
office  or  workshop,  stick  to  it.  No  matter  what  a 
man's  position  is,  he  will  now  and  then  become  dis- 
satisfied. The  farmer  will  envy  the  preacher,  the 
physician  will  envy  the  blacksmith,  the  merchant 
will  envy  the  teacher,  and  the  carpenter  will  envy 
the  lawyer.  A  word  to  you  all,  my  friends.  Be  con- 
tent ;  not  that  you  should  sit  down  stolidly  and  never 
aspire  to  a  higher  position  or  a  nobler  plane  of  life. 
There  is  a  discontent  that  is  divine,  and  you  should 
heed  its  warnings ;  but  you  should  strive  to  excel  in 
that  position  which  you  have  chosen.  Let  the 
farmer  become  a  better  farmer,  by  reading,  by  ob- 
servation, by  association  with  farmers  who  know 
more  than  he  does.  Let  the  physician  become  a 
better  doctor  by  having  a  big  library  on  his  shelves 
and  a  bigger  one  in  his  brain.  Let  the  carpenter  be 
a  better  mechanic,  and  shoving  his  jack-plane,  at  the 
same  time  consider  the  grand  principles  on  which  his 
art  is  founded  ;  and  from  the  carpenter  let  him  become 
the  designer,  the  architect,  and  let  him  build  his  own 
monument  in  a  structure  that  will  endure  long  after 
all  less  noble  thmgs  have  perished. 

One  other  thought:  I  am  certain  that  none  can 
succeed  who  are  not  willing  to  work.  Every  man 
must  work.  Some  people  have  stolen  a  living,  and 
found  a  penitentiary  or  a  dishonored  name.  The 
hgur,  the  darkest  hour,  the  most  terrible  hour  that 


ever  came  into  the  life  of  a  young  man  or  woman,  is 
that  particular  hour  when  he  or  she  thought  to  have  a 
dollar  without  fairly  or  squarely  earning  it  by  work 
of  hand  and  brain,  and  earning  it  honestly.  The 
devices  of  men  to  get  money  by  wonderful  schemes 
are  as  numerous  as  the  blades  of  grass ;  avoid  every 
one  of  them!  "Work,  solid,  intelligent  work,  will 
always  win.  It  will  bring  gold  to  your  treasury ;  it 
will  add  to  your  flocks,  and  fields,  and  merchandise, 
and  trade.  What!  Work  will  do  more  than  bring 
gold.  It  will  bring  happiness,  peace,  joy,  blessedness  ! 
It  will  give  you  good  digestion,  sound  sleep,  magni- 
ficent appetite,  honor,  power,  glory  and  children's 
children  to  rise  up  and  call  you  blessed.  But  idle- 
ness will  clothe  you  with  rags,  and  these  rags  will  be 
full  of  every  sort  of  ^Ith  and  vermin,  that  will  ex- 
clude you  from  that  heaven  which  you  can  enjoy  now 
and  here  by  steady,  intelligent,  persistent  work. 


OVER  THE  SEA. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  EDITOR.— NO.  XIL 


MORE  OF  SWITZERLAND. 


QF  course,  we  followed  the  stream  of  Al- 
pine tourists  and  made  the  ascent  of  the 
Kigi.     We  went  by  boat  up  Lake  Lucerne 
to  Vitznau,  and  thence  by  the  railroad  to  the 
Kulm  or  summit.     The  Hne  up  the  mountain 
is  about  four  and  a  half  miles  in  length,  and 
the  grade  is  one  foot  in  four.     The  gauge  is 
the  same  as  that  of  ordinary  roads,  but  be- 
tween   the   rails    run    two  others  laid  close 
together  and  provided  with  teeth  in  which  a 
cog  wheel  works,  placed  underneath  the  lo- 
comotive.    The  cars  are  not  attached  to  the 
locomotive,  and  are  always  placed  above  it. 
They  can  be  stopped  almost  instantly  in  case 
of  accident.     The  run  up  the  mountain  re- 
quires about  an  hour.     The  road  is  a  fine 
piece  of  engineering,  but  its  projectors  are 
candid  enough  to  admit  that  they  borrowed 
the  idea  from  the  Americans,  the  first  road  of 
the  kind  being  built  up  the  White  Mountains. 
Climbing  a  mountain  in  a  car  was  new  experi- 
ence to  us,  and  for  the  first  few  hundred  feet 
we  felt  a  little  nervous  as  we  looked  down  the 
long  inclined  plane  up  which  we  were  moving, 
and  over  the  high  precipices  along  which  we 
were  making  our  way,  but  this  feeling  soon 
gave  place  to  a  sense  of  security  and  enjoy- 
ment.   We  passed  the  tunnel  eighty-two  yards 
in  length,  moved  slowly  over  the  iron  bridge 
spanning  a  ravine  seventy-five  feet  in  depth, 
took  in  water  at  a  station  and  met  a  train  de- 
scending, caught  many  a  fine  view  as  we  rose 
higher  and  higher,  and  at  last  stepped  from 
the  car  on  the  very  summit,  6000  feet  above 
the  level  of  tibe  sea. 

The  view  from  the  Rigi  is  one  of  the  finest 
in  Switzerland,  embracing  as  it  does,  a  cir- 
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cnit  of  country  nearly  three  hundred  miles  in 
drcumference,  with  many  towns  and  villages, 
thirteen  lakes  of  different  sizes,  and  over  a 
hondred  mountain  peaks.  Indeed,  on  a  fair 
day,  there  can  be  seen  from  the  Rigi  a  stu- 
pendous range  of  snow-clad  Alps  120  miles 
in  length.  One  can  never  forget  their  cold, 
gray,  needle-like  peaks  that  penetrate  the 
very  sky.  While  we  looked,  both  east  and 
west  of  us  black  storms  arose  and  seemed  to 
make  war  upon  the  mountains ;  terrific  thun- 
der shook  them,  and  lurid  lightning  flashed 
from  peak  to  peak ;  but  soon  the  battle  was 
over,  the  sun  shone  forth,  and  then  sank 
peacefully  behind  the  distant  Juras.  As  dark- 
ness approached  we  escaped  the  brisk,  cold 
wind  of  the  mountain  by  a  retreat  to  the 
hotel,  where  at  dinner  we  sat  down  in  a  mag- 
nificent dining  room  with  guests  from  Amer- 
ica and  from  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  and 
were  waited  on  by  Swiss  girls  in  the  peculiar 
costume  of  their  native  cantons.  The  hotel 
itself,  the  Schreiber,  is  a  very  fine  one,  with 
splendid  reading-room,  parlor,  etc. 

The  Rigi  is  green  to  the  summit.  The 
north  side  is  very  steep,  but  on  the  south  there 
are  many  wide  terraces  and  gentle  slopes 
where,  during  the  summer  months,  thousands 
of  cattle  find  pasture,  and  where  the  Swiss 
shepherds  build  their  picturesque  chalets  and 
make  their  butter  and  cheese.  We  noti(  ed 
many  fig,  chestnut,  and  almond  trees,  and  a 
young  lady  of  our  acquaintance  made  a  bou- 
quet of  thirty-six  species  of  wild  flowers  gath- 
ered in  a  short  walk  near  the  top  of  the 
mountain. 

But  the  great  sight  of  the  Rigi  is  the  sun- 
rise. It  is  often  obscured  by  mists,  but  we 
retired  hoping  for  the  best.  The  first  noise 
we  heard  was  the  Alpine  horn  sounding  the 
reveille.  We  knew  it  meant  that  the  sun 
would  rise  in  a  half  an  hour,  and  so  hastily 
dressed,  and  with  an  eager  crowd  wrapped  in 
overcoats,  shawls,  blankets,  rushed  to  the  spot 
that  commanded  the  best  view.  We  had  not 
long  to  wait.  The  light  is  faintly  breaking 
on  the  mountain  tops  in  the  eastern  horizon ; 
this  soon  changes  to  a  band  of  gold ;  peak 
after  peak  is  tinged  with  a  roseate  hue ;  the 
outlines  of  the  lakes  and  towns  and  villages  in 
the  valleys  become  visible  amid  the  shadows 
that  rest  upon  them ;  when  lo  !  the  sun  ap- 
pears a  golden  segment,  a  glowing  semicircle, 
a  ball  of  fire,  painting  the  whole  landscape 
with  touches  of  red,  and  filling  all  its  spaces 
with  a  flood  of  light.  We  have  no  words  to 
describe  the  grandeur  of  the  scene,  and  can 
only  say,  magnificent  I 

Down  the  mountain  and  across  the  lake  to 


Alpnach,  and  then  by  diligence  some  twenty- 
five  miles  over  the  Briinig  Pass  to  Brienz, 
after  which  a  little  ride  on  the  lake  and  a 
fatiguing  walk  up  the  mountain,  bring  us  to 
the  Giessbach  hotel  and  falls  where  we  pass 
the  night. 

The  ride  in  a  Swiss  diligence  was  the  first 
one  we  had  enjoyed,  and  it  had  some  features 
new  to  us.  The  post-road  over  the  Brunig  is 
a  very  fine  one ;  macadamized  and  as  smooth 
as  a  floor.  It  seems  to  consist  of  two  winding 
inclined  planes  of  unvarying  grade  meeting  at 
the  summit.  The  scenery  along  it  is  very 
picturesque  aud  beautiful.  There  are  moun- 
tains in  front,  behind  and  on  both  sides  of  us 
all  the  way,  some  of  them  streaked  with  long 
patches  of  snow  in  the  ravines  upon  their  shel- 
tered slopes,  and  others  crowned  with  caps  of 
white,  glistening  in  the  sunshine.  We  pass 
many  mountain  streams  as  they  rush  down 
from  the  heights  above  to  the  valleys  below, 
and,  now  and  then,  the  water  bursts  out  from 
the  mountains  and  forms  beautiful  little  falls 
of  great  height.  Down  the  slopes  and  through 
the  valleys  the  banks  of  the  streams  are  pro- 
tected from  the  rapid  current  by  walls  of 
stone,  and  every  foot  of  ground  in  the  fertile 
valleys  is  utilized  for  the  purposes  of  cultiva- 
tion. There  are  many  points  along  the  road 
from  which  the  views  of  the  valleys,  many 
hundred  feet  below,  with  their  beautiful 
streams,  their  richly  cultivated  fields,  their 
villages,  farm  houses,  orchards,  and  gardens, 
are  very  fine. 

A  Swiss  diligence  is  a  peculiar  'kind  of 
stage-coach.  It  is  provided  with  three  com- 
partments for  travelers  :  the  coupe^  in  front ; 
the  interieur,  within,  and  the  banquette y  on 
the  outside.  I  rode  over  the  Brunig  on  the 
top  with  the  driver.  An  extra  horse  or  two 
is  generally  used  in  going  up  the  mountains, 
and  in  this  case  the  driver  is  assisted  by  a 
woman  or  a  boy,  who  walks  by  the  side  of 
the  team.  The  horses  wear  bells,  as  ours  do 
in  sleighing  time.  The  drivers  use  whips 
with  very  long  lashes,  and  handle  them  with 
remarkable  skill.  When  several  diligences 
enter  or  leave  a  village  together,  the  cracks 
of  the  drivers'  whips  sound  like  a  volley  of 
pistol  shots.  In  going  down  a  mountain  the 
hind  wheels  of  the  diligence  are  locked,  but 
they  are  made  to  ride  upon  blocks  of  wood  to 
prevent  wearing. 

In  Catholic  Switzerland  shrines  are  fre- 
quent along  the  public  and  private  roads. 
These  are  of  great  variety,  consisting  some- 
times of  simple  crosses ;  but  frequently  of 
little  buildings,  in  which  are  placed  images  of 
the  Saviour,  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  different 
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Saints.  The  faithful  cross  themselves  in  pass- 
ing, and  sometimes  stop  to  worship.  The 
images  and  the  structures  that  contain  them 
are  frequently  very  rude,  and  if  they  evince  a 
spirit  of  religious  devotion  among  the  people 
they  certainly  show  a  great  want  of  taste. 
All  along  the  roads  most  traveled  by  tourists 
there  are,  in  the  summer  season,  little  stands 
by  the  wayside,  with  milk,  cakes,  cherries, 
strawberries  and  flowers  for  sale,  and  groups 
of  children  often  follow  the  diligences,  offer- 
ing fruit  or  flowers  to  the  passengers  Think- 
ing we  were  Englishmen,  a  little  girl  ran 
alongside  of  our  diligence  for  some  distance, 
singing  to  the  tuneof**God  Save  the  Queen." 
We  paid  her  well  for  her  music,  but  would 
have  paid  her  better  could  she  have  sung 
''Hail  Columbia,"  or  the  *'Star  Spangled 
Banner,'*  which  we  asked  her  to  do.  One 
/  of  the  most  novel  sights  we  saw  on  the 
road  was  groups  of  working  people,  going 
to  or  returning  from  their  labor  in  the 
fields.  As  a  body  they  seem  to  be  both 
poor  and  ignorant.  The  marks  of  severe  toil 
show  themselves  in  their  stolid  countenances, 
hard  muscles  and  bent  shoulders.  Nearly  all 
of  them,  men,  women  and  children,  carry 
heavy  loads  on  their  backs,  in  large  conical- 
shaped  baskets,  flat  on  one  side,  and  kept  in 
place  by  straps  like  a  peddler's  pack.  In  ad- 
dition to  these  loads,  many  women  knit  as 
they  walk  along  the  highways,  and  this  is 
their  common  practice  while  watching  the 
flocks  in  the  pastures. 

In  the  long  ride  we  are  describing  we 
passed  a  number  of  school-houses,  both  in  the 
country  and  in  towns  and  villages.  The 
country  school-houses  hardly  equal  those  in 
Pennsylvania.  The  teachers,  however,  gen- 
erally have  apartments  in  connection  with 
them  or  in  buildings  near  by.  Yards  and 
gardens  are  attached  to  all  of  them.  In  sev- 
eral instances  we  saw  teachers  at  work  out  of 
doors  with  classes  of  pupils,  and  the  pupils 
are  accustomed  to  play  about  the  grounds 
just  as  they  do  in  America.  Towards  even- 
ing we  passed  an  old  teacher  sitting  in  the 
door  of  his  house  with  his  pipe,  musing, 
philosopher-like,  as  we  thought,  on  the  course 
of  the  day's  events,  or  perhaps  on  the  dignity 
of  the  teacher's  profession.  He  looked  very 
comfortable. 

Evening  was  approaching  as  we  drove  gayly, 
with  volley  after  volley  of  whip-cracks,  through 
the  village  of  Brienz  to  the  steamboat  land- 
ing on  the  lake.  The  lake  of  Brienz  is  only  seven 
and  a  half  miles  long  and  two  miles  wide, 
and  the  steamboat  on  which  we  crossed  it  to 
the  Giessbach  is  correspondingly  small.     It  is 


a  beautiful  sheet  of  water  surrounded  by  lofty 
snow-clad  mountains,  and  fringed  by  villages, 
orchards  and  gardens. 

The  Giessbach  hotel  is  situated  on  a  terrace, 
several  hundred  feet  above  the  level  o^  the 
lake,  from  which  it  is  approached  by  a  wind- 
ing road  crossing  several  bridges  that  sp>an 
the  torrent  below  the  principal  falls.  The 
hotel  itself  is  a  very  fine  one  and  commands 
a  beautiful  view  of  the  lake  and  the  moun- 
tains that  surround  it.  Directly  back  of  the 
hotel  a  considerable  stream  of  water  plunges 
down  from  the  mountain  in  a  series  of  seven 
cascades,  some  of  them  of  great  height.  The 
falls  are  crossed  by  three  bridges,  a  wooden 
gallery  enables  the  visitor  to  pass  behind  the 
second  fall,  and  should  he  ascend  to  the  third, 
he  can  see  the  torrent  issue  from  a  deep,  dark 
ravine  and  precipitate  itself  under  the  bridge 
into  an  abyss  one  hundred  and  ninety  feet  in 
depth.  The  view  of  the  falls  from  the  hotel 
is  pairtially  obscured  by  the  overhanging  foli- 
age, but  we  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  seeing 
them  illuminated  at  night  with  Bengal  lights, 
thus  forming  a  picture  of  rare  beauty. 

Interlaken,  as  its  name  imports,  is  situated 
between  two  lakes,  Brienz  and  Thun.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  delightful  places  in  Switzer- 
land. The  scenery  is  very  fine,,  the  hotels 
are  admirable  in  all  respects,  the  temperature 
is  mild  and  the  air  of  the  purest,  the  people 
are  social  and  friendly,  and  no  better  head- 
quarters can  be  found  for  making  excursions 
among  the  mountains  and  valleys  of  the  Ober- 
land.  The  river  Aare  rushes  like  a  mountain 
torrent,  over  its  rocky  bed  and  between  walls 
of  solid  masonry,  through  the  city.  The 
Hoheweg  is  a  broad  avenue  some  two  miles 
long,  bordered  with  rows  of  fine  walnut  trees, 
on  which  are  located  the  principal  hotels  with 
their  beautiful  gardens  and  the  finest  stores 
and  shops.  The  tourist  will  want  to  visit  the 
Kursaal,  where  he  will  find  a  garden,  a  read- 
ing-room, a  verandah,  music;  and  the  old 
religious  houses  founded  in  1130,  but  sup- 
pressed in  1528,  and  now  used  for  government 
offices,  a  hospital  and  a  prison.  Of  the  old 
church  there  remains  only  the  tower  and  the 
choir.  The  latter,  strange  to  say,  is  now  used 
as  an  English  chapel.  If  he  is  fond  of  walk- 
ing he  will  not  fail  to  take  a  look  at  the  old 
town  of  Unterseen,  on  the  other  side  of  Aare, 
with  its  old  wooden  houses,  its  old  square 
wooden  church,  its  curious  old  shops  and  its 
quaint  old  ways.  Then,  he  should,  by  all 
means,  ascend  the  KleineRugen,  some  twenty- 
five  hundred  feet  high,  and  carry  away  with 
him  a  picture  of  the  fine  view  which  the  sum- 
mit commands  of  lakes  Brienz  and  Thun,  the 
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nUey  of  the  Lauterbrunnen  and  of  the  ma- 
jestic MOnch  and  Jungfrau.  A  pleasant  ex- 
cursion can  also  be  made  to  the  Grindel- 
vald  with  its  two  glaciers,  but  as  we  expected 
to  see  much  finer  ones,  we  did  not  take  it. 

I  visited  two  school  houses  in  Interlaken, 
one  of  them,  old,  very  plain,  and  supplied 
with  furniture  and  apparatus  fifty  years  be- 
hind the  times  in  the  United  States ;  the  other 
a  building  that  would  compare  favorably,  in 
size,  construction  and  equipment,  with  our 
best  grammar  schools.  The  lot  on  which  it 
stands  is  large,  and  laid  out  in  walks  and 
plats,  with  shrubbery  and  flowers.  The  halls 
are  wide,  with  stone  floors.  The  steps'of  the 
stairways  are  also  of  stone.  The  halls  are  fur- 
nished with  racks  for  the  pupils'  hats,  coats, 
shawls,  etc.,  and  wash  stands.  Each  teacher 
occupies  a  separate  room,  and  there  is  no  large 
assembly  hall  as  with  us.  The  windows  are 
generally  to  the  left  of  the  pupils.  The  shades 
used  to  regulate  the  light  are  let  down  into 
an  opening  made  for  them  in  the  walls  and  do 
not  roll  up  and  down  from  the  top  of  the  win- 
dows as  is  the  custom  in  America.  Stoves 
are  used  for  heating,  and  ventilation  is  secured 
by  Slaving  the  smoke  flues  run  up  in  connec- 
tion with  the  air  flues  from  the  several  rooms. 
The  teacher's  table  is  placed  on  a  small  plat- 
form, and  the  rooms  are  supplied  with  desks 
for  two  pupils.  Blackboards  are  provided  for 
the  teachers  only  and  are  small.  The  school 
possesses  little  apparatus.     Both  boys  and 


girls  are  admitted,  but,  if  I  understood  the 
sprightly  little  French  girl  who  showed  me 
through  the  building  correctly,  the  two  sexes 
occupy  different  rooms.  The  instruction  is 
partly  industrial,  and  the  course  of  study  is 
very  full  and  well  arranged,  equal  to  that  of 
one  of  our  grammar  and  high  schools  com- 
bined. It  was  .a  matter  of  regret  that  the 
school  was  not  in  session,  for  it  has  the  repu- 
tation of  being  one  of  the  best  of  its  grade  in 
Switzerland.  A  lady  who  directed  me  to  the 
building  said ;  **  That  is  the  school-house  and 
we  are  proud  of  it;**  and,  upon  my  saying 
that  I  was  glad  to  see  a  people  proud  of  their 
school-houses,  she  replied,  **  Switzerland  must 
educate  her  children  if  she  would  remain 
free.** 

Interlaken  is  one  of  the  principal  seats  of 
the  Swiss  wood-carving  industry.  There  are 
several  considerable  manufactories  of  wood- 
carving,  and  a  stranger  never  grows  tired 
looking  at  the  beautiful  products  of  this  pe- 
culiar industry  in  the  fine  shops  along 
the  Hoheweg.  Some  of  these  shops  are 
works  of  art  in  themselves,  displaying  with 
the  most  exquisite  taste  hundreds  of  articles 
cut  out  of  wood  by  the  skillful  hands  of  Swiss 
artists,  a  few  of  them  useful  *and  plain,  but 
most  of  them  designed  for  ornament.  If  one 
of  these  stores  with  its  contents  could  be 
transported  to  an  American  town,  it  would 
attract  universal  attention,  and  be  bought  out 
within  a  week. 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction,  ) 
Harrisburg,  July,  1879.         / 

TO  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


THE  following  instnictions,given  last  year  in  refer- 
ence to  the  preparation  01  reports,  are  repeated 
for  the  present  year : 

I.  The  written  reports  of  superintendents  for  1878 
will  be  limited  to  three  pages  of  the  printed  State  re- 
port. Within  that  space,  it  is  believed  that  each  super- 
intendent can  compress  an  account  sufficiently  full  of 
the  edacational  progress  made  in  his  county,  city  or 
borough  during  the  year,  and  indicate  the  educational 
work  still  remaining  undone.  All  preliminaries,  gen- 
eralities and  long  descriptions  may  be  dispensed  with, 
and  the  reports  take  the  form  of  a  few  comprehensive, 
pointed  paragraphs,  giving  only  such  facts  and  mak- 
ing only  sjuch  suggestions  concerning  school  affairs  as 
will  be  of  interest  to  all  friends  of  education. 

The  statistical  reports  should  be  made  as  complete 
as  possible.  Every  item  called  for  should  be  given. 
If  not  satisfactory  in  this  respect,  they  will  be  returned. 
The  facts  stated  in  the  statistical  report  should  not  be 
repeated  in  the  vrritten  report. 


All  superintendents'  reports  should  be  on  file  in  this 
department  by  the  fifteenth  of  July. 

2.  The  convention  of  superintendents  proposed  to 
be  held  in  May  was  postponed  on  account  of  the  pro- 
longed session  of  the  Legislature.  The  convention 
may  now  be  held  in  August  or  September.  Some 
have  advised  that  two  conventions  be  held,  one  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  State,  and  the  other  in  the  western. 
Others  think  it  would  be  best  for  all  the  superintend- 
ents to  meet  in  one  body.  Suggestions  in  regard  to 
this  matter  as  well  as  in  regard  to  the  questions  to  be 
considered  will  be  gladly  received. 


IMPORTANT  TO  SCHOOL  BOARDS. 

About  one  thousand  districts  have  not  yet  been 
paid  the  State  appropriation  for  last  year.  The 
Boards  of  these  districts  have  reorganized,  and,  in 
many  cases,  new  tres^urers  have  l^en  elected,  to 
whom,  in  future,  the  warrants  must  be  sent.  It  is 
specially  important  that  the  names  and  addresses  of 
these  officers  be  forwarded  to  the  Department  as  soon 
as  possible,  so  that,  as  soon  as  the  money  is  in  hand, 
payment  may  be  promptly  made. 
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SOLDIERS'  ORPHAN  SCHOOLS. 


Harrisburg,  June  9, 1879. 

To  the  Principals  and  Managers  of  the  Soldiers' 
Orphan  Schools  and  Homes  : 

Vacation  this  year  will  commence  on  Saturday, 
July  19,  and  continue  till  Saturday,  August  30,  six 
w.eeks.  All  the  children  must  return  to  school 
promptly  at  the  end  of  the  vacation,  as  no  charge 
will  be  allowed  for  absence  after  that  time.  The 
"  thirty-day  rule  "  applies  only  to  necessary  absences 
during  term  time. 

The  annual  examinations  at  the  several  institutions 
may  continue  as  many  days  as  those  directly  controll- 
ing them  shall  deem  advisable,  but  the  time  of  hold- 
ing each  examination  must  be  made  to  include  the 
day  of  visitation  by  the  Slate  officers  named  below. 
The  State  officers,  when  present,  will  conduct  the  ex- 
aminations, call  upon  such  persons  to  assist  them  as 
they  may  deem  proper ;  and  it  is  hereby  directed  that, 
in  general,  they  limit  the  examinations  in  the  lower 
classes  to  some  one  branch  of  instruction,  reserving 
most  of  the  time  for  a  more  general  examination  of 
the  higher  classes,  or  the  classes  containing  pupils 
soon  to  leave  the  institution.  The  reports  ol  the  ex- 
aminations will  be  made  out  in  the  same  way  as  last 
year,  by  the  officers  of  the  several  Schools  and  Homes, 
and  forwarded  to  this  Department. 

Owing  to  the  great  decrease  in  the  number  of 
children  in  attendance,  and  to  the  fact  that  the  Legis- 
lature made  no  appropriation  to  pay  the  salary  of  the 
Inspector  and  Examiner,  no  regular  examinations 
will  be  held  this  year  at  the  Children's  Home,  York ; 
the  Industrial  school,  Philadelphia;  the  Orphans' 
Home,  Germantown ;  the  Educational  Home,  Phila- 
delphia; the  Church  Home,  Angora;  St.  Paul's 
Orphan  Home,  Butler,  or  the  Orphans'  Home,  Wom- 
elsdorf.  These  institutions,  however,  will  be  visited 
and  carefully  inspected  as  heretofore. 

Regular    Examinations, 

The  Superintendent  will  attend  examinations  at 
the  following  schools  on  the  days  designated  :  Sol- 
diers' Orphan  Institute,  Thursday,  July  10,  at  9  a.  m.; 
Lincoln  institution,  Thursday,  July  10,  at  8  p.  m. ; 
Bridgewaler,  Friday,  July  1 1  ,ai  9  a.  m.;  Chester  Springs, 
Saturday,  July  12,  at  9  a.  m.;  McAlislervilie,  Tuesday, 
July  15,  at  9  a.  m.;  White  Hall,  Wednesday,  July  16,  at 
9  a.  m.;  Mount  Joy,  Thursday,  July  17,  at  9  a.  m.  Rep- 
resentatives of  the  department  will  conduct  additional 
examinations  as  follows :  Loysville,  Wednesday, 
July  9,  at  I  p.  m, ;  Harford,  Thursday,  July  10,  at  9 
a.  m.;  Mansfield,  Friday,  July  11,  at  9  a.  m.;  Mercer, 
Tuesday,  July  15,  at  9  a.  m. ;  Dayton,  Wednesday, 
July  16,  at  9  a.  m.,  and  Uniuntown,  Thursday,  July 
17,  at  9  a.  m. 

Mr.  S.  R.  Bachtell,  appointed  Inspector  and  Ex- 
aminer of  Soldiers'  Orphan  Schools,  in  place  of  Col. 
Com  forth,  generously  proposes  to  attend  a  number 
of  examinations  and  visit  the  schools  without  com- 
pensation. Mrs.  E.  E.  Hutter,  Lady  Inspector, 
Chief  Clerk  Paul,  Deputy  Superintendents  Houck 
and  Lindsey,  and  other  officers  of  the  department 
will  assist  at  several  of  the  examinations.  The 
superintendents  of  schools  and  principals  of  State 
Normal  schools  will  take  part  in  the  examinations 
held  in  their  respective  districts.  An  exhibition  of 
industrial  skill  and  a  military  drill  will  form  a  feature 
of  the  examinations.  Drawing  and  copy-books  should 
be  ready  for  inspection. 

The  examinations  will   be,  as  heretofore,  public ; 


and  the  authorities  of  the  several  schook  are 
quested  to  invite,  especially,  the  presence  of  superin- 
tendents, directors,  and  teachers  of  common  schools, 
members  of  superintending  committees,  soldiers, 
members  of  Legislature,  judges  of  the  courts,  clergy- 
men, editors,  and  such  other  citizens  of  the  several 
localities  as  have  interested  themselves  in  the  work  of 
the  education  of  orphan  children. 

Arrangements  should  be  at  the  schools  so  that  the 
examinations  may  commence  promptly  at  the  hour  ap- 
pointed. The  regulations  for  vacation  will  be  the 
same  as  in  other  years. 

J.  P.   WiCKKRSHAM, 

Superintendent, 


SUPERINTENDENTS  COMMISSIONED. 


Miss  H.  Evelyn  Brooks,  has  been  commissioned 
Superintendent  of  I^ckawanna  county.  Her  post- 
office  address  is  Carbondale. 

L.  O.  FoosE  Esq.,  has  been  commissioned  Super- 
intendent of  the  city  of  Hanisburg  in  place  of  D.  S. 
Bums,  esq.,  resigned. 


PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


NO. 

2389 
2390 

2391 
2392 

2393 
2394 

2395 
2396 

2397 

239« 

2399 
2400 

2401 

2402 

2403 
2404 

2405 

2406 

2407 

2408 

2409 

2410 

241 1 

2412 

2413 
2414 

2415 
2416 

2417 

2418 

2419 

2420 

2421 

2422 

2423 

2424 

2425 
2426 

2427 
242b 

2429 


NAME. 


Abram  L.  Chase 

Miss  Zreka  Pierson. . . . 
Prof.  Atreus  Wanner. . 
William  H.  Brodbeck. 
Miss  Grace  Weiser. . . . 
Mrs.  F.  Spangenberg. . 

Prof.  E.  Francis 

J.  Hart  Roehrer 

T.  S.  Ubil   

Daniel  C.  Flanagan. . . 
Miss  H.  L.  Patterson. . 

Miss  Belle  Lewis 

S.  L.  McCul lough 

Robert  W.  Irvin 

Joseph  B.  Irwin 

James  A.  McKeown.. . 
Miss  Laura  R.  Rose.. . 

Jtio.  H.  Nolen • 

John  Knox 

J.  Irwin  Knux 

Miss  Belle  Ackison  . . . 
Miss  Mary  R.  Bell.. . . 
Miss  Mary  L.  Minor  ... 

M.  R.  Schaffer. 

J.  H.  Mushlitz 

Tilghman  F.Frederick. 
Miss  Callie  J.  Paulson . 

Alvm  Rupp 

John  Mahoney 

Samuel  B.  Hartle 

Miss  E.  S.  Kennedy.. . 

George  K.  Balph 

Miss  Margaret  Bell 

Miss  Ruth  A  Worrall.. 

Samuel  E.  Buck 

Miss  Carrie  E.  Bemus. 

Wm.A.  Reed 

VVm.  M.  Byers 

G.  H.  Carbaugh 

J.  L.  Myers 

John  McLarren 


RESIDENCE. 


Lambs,  Venango  Co. 
Etters,  York  Co. 
York,  «* 

Codorus,     " 
York,  " 

York,  " 

Wellsboro,  Tioga  Co. 
Clay,  Lancaster  Co. 
Cambridge,  ** 
Bodinesville,  Lye.  Co. 
Pittston,  Luzerne  Co. 
Altoona,  Blair  Co. 
Burgettstown,Wash.Co. 
W.  Middletown,  «« 


(( 


« 


«c 


Claysville, 
Washmgton,  *« 

W.  Middletown,  •« 
Washington,  ** 

Taylorstown,         •• 
W.  Middletown,  «' 
Brandywine  M.,  Ches. 
Uniontown,  Fayette  Co. 
Oreiield,  Lehigh  Co. 
Catasauqua, 


t( 


•< 


Fern  wood,  Del.  Co. 
Lynnville,  Lehigh  Co. 
Dickson  City,  Lack.  Co. 
Moury's  Mills,  Bedford. 
Robella,  Allegheny  Co. 
Butler,  Butler  Co. 
Thompsonville,  Wash. 
Kennett  Square,  Chester 
Mt.  Patrick,  Perry  Co. 
Street  Road,  Ches.  Co. 
Greencastle,  Franklin. 
Loudon,  «• 

Greencastle,         " 
Washington,  Wash.  Co. 
W.  Decatur,  Clearfield. 
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Book  Notices 


The  New  American  Reading  Charts.  For  EU- 
mentary  Insiruction.  By  the  Word  Method — 
Phonic  Analysis  — The  A.  B,  C.  Method.  Phila- 
delphia :  J.  H.  Butler  <&•  Co,  Per  Set,  SS- 
These  efifective  charts — thirty  in  number  and  26x33 
inches  in  size,  handsomely  primed  upon  heavy  paper, 
and  .mounted  upon  a  single  roller  for  convenience 
of  handling  and  economy  of  room — must  prove  a  very 
valuable  feature  of  the  widely-known  New  American 
Series,  published  by  the  Messrs.  Butler.  The  first 
six  charts  are  arranged  for  sight-reading  of  words, 
phrases  and  sentences;  Nos.  7  and  8  show  words 
made  up  of  elementary  sounds  and  afford  exercises  for 
reading  by  sight;  the  next  twenty  numbers  contain 
reading  lessons  with  exercises  in  phonic  and  alpha- 
betic spelling,  with  the  exception  of  No.  15  on  Vowel 
sounds.  No.  16  on  Consonant  sounds,  and  the  special 
Elocutionary  drill  of  No.  28.  A  chart  of  colors  with  a 
reading  lesson  therepn  and  the  alphabet  in  script  let- 
ters comprise  respectively  the  last  two  of  the  set. 
Directions  for  the  teacher  are  given  on  a  number  of 
the  charts.  These  with  additional  matter  will  be  is- 
sued separately  as  a  "  Companion  "  to  the  charts,  a  copy 
being  furnished  with  each  set  without  extra  charge. 
The  points  of  merit  of  these  charts  are  very  marked, 
and  they  will  command  the  attention  of  teachers  and 
directors.     See  advertisement  elsewhere. 

History  op  Rome,  Amply  Illustrated  with  Maps, 
Plans  and  Engravings,  By  R.  F,  Leighton, 
i2mo.  Pp.:S'5*  Price,  for  Introduction,  $r.  10. 
The  aim  of  this  volume,  by  a  distinguished  student 
of  ancient  history,  is  to  treat  Roman  history  in  the 
light  of  the  most  recent  investigations,  and  to  present 
the  results,  so  far  as  they  have  been  unanimously  ac- 
cepted by  scholars,  in  a  form  suitable  for  school  in- 
struction. The  author  says  in  his  preface :  **  Within 
the  last  twenty-five  years  historical  criticism  has  made 
nowhere  greater  advances  than  in  the  history  of  Rome. 
Aside  from  a  more  careful  and  critical  examination  of 
the  ancient  authors,  many  other  departments  of  study 
bearing  direaly  or  indirectly  on  Roman  history  have 
within  that  period  been  begun  and  pursued  with  the 
most  gratifying  results.  Great  progress  has  been 
made  in  the  study  of  comparative  philology  and  that 
of  the  Italian  dialects.  The  inscriptions  for  the  time 
of  the  republic  and  the  empire,  as  well  as  those  in 
the  provinces  and  in  the  city  of  Rome  itself,  have 
been  collected  and  edited,  and  they  have  served  in 
very  many  cases  to  correct  or  supplement  the  state 
ments  of  ancient  writers.  The  excavations  that 
have  been  made  at  Rome  and  Pompeii  have 
settled  many  disputed  questions  of  topography  and 
brought  to  light  inscriptions  that  have  added  to  our 
knowledge  of  the  manners  and  customs  and  private 
life  of  the  Romans.  In  fact,  within  twenty-five  years 
the  whole  subject  of  Roman  history  has  been  re- 
viewed m  the  light  of  these  accessory  means  of  infor- 
mation. All  who  have  busied  themselves  with  the 
subject  are  aware  how  valuable  and  interesting  the 
contributions  to  Roman  history  have  been,  and  how 
few  of  them  have  found  their  way  into  our  school- 
books  on  that  subject."  The  book  has  been  pre- 
pared on  the  theory  that  history  is  something  more 
than  mere  biography  and  the  record  of  battles. 
Much  attention  has  been  given  to  the  internal  govern- 
ment, religion,  manners  and  customs,  influence  of 
foreign  conquests  and  foreign  religions,  military  or- 
ganization, military  roads,  etc.     Maps,  plans  and  en- 


gravings, illustrating  the  text,  are  numerous.  The 
table  of  contents,  well  arranged  for  examination  and 
review,  is  complete  and  in  every  way  satisfactory. 
Worcester's  Quarto  Dictionary  0/  the  English 
Language^  Unabridged  and  Fully  Illustrated.  Li- 
brary Sheep,  Marbled  Edges,  $/o;  Half  Russia  or 
Morocco,  $12;  Full  Russia  or  Turkey,  $16.  Phil- 
adelphia :  y.  B,  Lippincott  <&*  Co.,  Publishers, 
A  good  dictionary  ought  to  be  an  established  fact — 
an  essential  feature — in  every  household  of  ordinary 
intelligence,  and  in  every  school-room  of  every  grade. 
It  serves  a  better  purpose,  and  saves  more  time,  than 
almost  any  other  article  of  furniture  with  which  we 
are  acquainted.  Even  the  all-wise  individual  who 
can  spell,  define,  and  go  to  the  primitive  roots  of  any 
hard  word  that  may  be  submitted  to  his  intellectual 
nut-cracker  is  not  quite  so  valuable,  because  with  the 
dictionary  we  never  stop  to  dispute— at  least  "hardly 
Qy^f^»»  X he  mammoth  Worcester  before  us  coniains 
1854  pages,  with  one  hundred  thousand  words  in 
its  vocabulary,  and  is  illustrated  with  numerous  wood- 
cuts, which  add  greatly  to  its  value.  There  are,  be- 
sides, four  fine  full-page  plates  of  colored  iliustraiions, 
a  new  feature  of  this  edition,  representing  respectively 
the  flags  and  coats  of  arms  of  the  various  foreign  na- 
tions, and  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  the  general 
navai  and  military  flags  and  other  ensigns.  In  addi- 
tion to  very  full  pronouncing  and  defining  vocabula- 
ries, numerous  tables  of  the  Appendix,  invaluable  to 
the  student,  are  given  in  convenient  and  excellent  form. 
A  clear  and  very  carefully  prepared  presentation  of 
synonymes  throughout  the  book  greatly  increases  its 
value  to  the  more  cultured  class  of  writers  and  speak- 
ers, and  gives  an  immense  fund  of  information  and 
assistance  to  the  occupants  of  the  school-room,  both 
teachers  and  pupils.  The  London  Athenceum,  which 
is  high  authority,  pronounces  Worcester  •*  the  best  ex- 
isting English  lexicon."  No  scholar  can  afford  to  be 
without  access  to  this  great  authority  in  the  language. 
First  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  On  the  Inductive 
Plan,  including  Oral  and  Written  Exercises.  By 
Wm,  J.  Milne,  A.  Af.,  Principal  State  Normal 
School,  Geneseo,  N.  Y,  Pp:  144,  Cincinnati:  Jones, 
Brothers  6t*  Co, 
The  Practical  Arithmetic.  On  the  Inductive 
Plan,  Including  Oral  and  Written  Exercises. 
Pp  :  jgr»  Same  Author  and  Publishers. 
The  handsome  little  book  first  named  teaches  the 
elements  of  the  science  to  children  after  the  easy  and 
common  sense  method  of  induction — ^from  actual  work, 
with  numbers  in  connection  with  the  objects  or  artistic 
illustrations  of  the  objects  which  they  represent.  The 
lessons  in  Fractions  are  especially  sin^ple  and  thorough. 
The  advanced  work  embraces,  within  moderate  com- 
pass, all  the  essentials  of  a  practical  course  in  arith- 
metic. The  student  is  led,  as  much  as  possible,  by 
the  path  of  original  investigation  as  each  new  subject 
is  introduced,  numerous  oral  and  written  exercises  be- 
ing also  found  under  each  of  the  rules.  The  work  is 
characterized  by  clearness  of  statement  and  the  use  of 
the  language  of  trade. 

Teachers*  Grade  Book. —  We  have  used  this 
book  for  some  years  in  our  school  work,  finding  it 
satisfactory  in  plan  and  of  convenient  size.  It  costs 
65  cents,  is  published  by  Eldredge  &  Brother,  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  fairly  deserves  its  title  of  **  Model 
Pocket  Register  and  Grade  Book." 
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Few  mln  have  expressed  in  more  exquisite  lan- 
guage than  Macaulay  the  affection  which  every  good 
man  feels  for  a  wise  and  loving  mother :  "Make  much 
of  it  while  yet  you  have  the  most  precious  of  all  good 
gifts — a  loving  mother.  Read  the  unfathomable  love 
of  those  eyes ;  the  kind  anxiety  of  that  tone  and  look, 
however  slight  your  pain.  In  after  life  you  may  have 
friends,  fond,  dear,  kind  friends ;  but  never  will  you 
have  again  the  inexpressible  love  and  gentleness  lav- 
ished upon  you  which  none  but  a  mother  bestows. 


Often  do  I  sigh  in  my  struggle  with  the  hard,  uncai  - 
ing  world  for  the  sweet,  deep  security  I  felt  when  of 
an  evening,  nestled  in  her  bosom,  I  listened  to  some 
quiet  tale,  suitable  to  my  age,  read  in  her  tender  anil 
untiring  voice.  Never  can  I  forget  her  sweet  glances 
cast  upon  me  when  I  appeared  asleep;  never  her  kiss 
of  peace  at  night.  Years  have  passed  away  since  I  l2i«l 
her  beside  my  father,  yet  still  her  voice  whispers  from 
the  grave,  and  her  eyes  watch  over  me  as  I  visit  spots 
long  since  hallowed  to  the  memory  of  my  mother." 


KINDRED    HEARTS. 


German  Air. 


Tf — "^ir^ — *  *■•   ^ 

Song :  I.  Oh!  ask     not,  hope    not  thou 


3E5 


^^— ^- 


too  much    Of    sym  -  pa  -  thy     be  -  low ; 

Hymn:  I,  The  bird      let  loose     in    cast  -  em  skies.  When  hast' -  ning  fond-  ly  home, 
2.  So   grant    me,  Lord,  from    ev'  -   ry  snare    And  stain      of      pas  -  sion  free, 

i^»    -)^-  *    -j^  -ig- ;    7^-    -0^  ;    -j|g-  -^-  J    "-^    .jS-       3?I     -^     -ft.    .^ 
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Few 

Ne^er 
A- 


^^f^i^zn^'^^^ 


t2=tz=tz: 
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are  the  hearts  whence  once  a  touch  Bids  the  sweet  fountains  flow;      Few,  and  by   still    con- 
stoops  to  earth  her  wing,  nor  flies  Where  i  -   die  warblers  roam.      But  high  she  shoots  thro* 
loft  through  faith's  se-re  -  ner  air     To  hold  my  course  to  Thee.  ■      No  sin    to  cloud,  no 


— U"" — V — U  t^T   > Z  *"^ >-|?-1 — 5?- 

iiict  -  ing  powers  For-bid-den  here  to    meet  I        Stich  ties  would  make  this  life  of  ours  loo 

air     and  light,    A-bove  all    low    de  -  lay,      Where  nothing  earthly  bounds  her  flight.  Nor 
lure    to    stay    My  soul,  as  home  she  springs         Thy  sunshine  on    her   joy-  ful  way.  Thy 


V?.:^it\Xl!M 


SAYS'the  late  Albert  Barnes : "  The  richest  blessing  of 
Heaven  to  mankind  is  the  Bible,  and  no  book  has  ever 
been  written  so  admirably  adapted  to  the  common 
mind,  and  so  fitted  to  elevate  the  sunken,  the  ignorant 
and  the  degraded.  There  is  no  more  decided  enemy 
of  the  progress  of  the  human  race  in  intelligence, 
purity  and  freedom  than  he  who  prevents  the  circu- 
lation of  this  holy  volume,  and  there  is  no  sinccrer 
friend  of  the  species  than  he  who  *  causes  it  to  be  read 
by  all,'  and  who  contributes  to  make  it  accessible  to 
an  families  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  world."  If 
ever  there  was  a  man  thoroughly  qualified  to  express 


an  opinion  as  to  the  inherent  and  incidental  value  of 
the  sacred  volume,  that  man  was  Albert  Barnes.  He 
made  the  Bible  his  life-long  study.  It  is  sad  to  hear 
benighted  prejudice  or  ignorance  oppose  the  reading 
of  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools  or  elsewhere.  No 
defence  of  the  propriety  of  the  measure  ought  to  be 
needed.  We  are  often  reminded  of  an  anecdote  which 
comes  in  well  just  here.  A  certain  nobleman,  who 
knew  more  about  the  turf  than  he  did  of  theology, 
was  asked  to  subscribe  for  Bishop  Watson's  Apology 
for  the  Bible.  **  Why,"  said  he  in  astonishment,  "  I 
didn't  know  that  the  Bible  needed  an/  a|X)logy." 


THE 
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THE  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  ITS  BENIGN  INFLUENCE. 


i.  H.    REYNOLDS. 


IF  business  shall  revive  and  times  become 
better,  no  doubt  a  larger  number  of 
young  people  will  be  seeking  an  intermediate 
and  higher  education,  and  it  will  not  be 
wholly  in  the  direction  of  a  "  practical  edu- 
cation." It  will  be  in  the  direction  of  what 
has  been  called  an  ornamental  education,  to- 
gether with  the  higher  departments  of  science. 
This  education  must  be  obtained  either  in 
high  schools  or  in  academies  and  private 
schools.  If  cities  take  the  ground  that  these 
higher  branches  shall  not  be  taught  at 
the  public  expense,  then  private  schools 
and  academies  will  spring  up  and  receive 
hearty  support,  a  result  which  would  be  a 
most  powerful  blow  at  the  efficiency  of  the 
common-school  system.  I  mean  no  disrespect 
to  academies,  for  there  is  a  legitimate  field  of 
labor  for  them ;  but  I  mean  to  say  that,  should 
private  schools  and  academies  be  much  in 
excess  of  high  schools,  the  popularity  of  the 
common-school  system  would  be  almost  wholly 
destroyed.  The  high  schools  are  the  strength 
of  the  system,  and  give  it  its  present  efficiency 
and  its  hold  on  the  popular  favor.  They 
clothe  the  system  with  dignity  and  character, 
that  render  it  popular  with  all  classes.  Take 
away  from  Massachusetts  her  one  hundred 
and  fifty  high  schoob,  and  you  injure  her 
common-school  system  beyond  all  power  of 
expression.  It  would  thereby  be  completely 
emasculated.  The  system  would  be  deprived 
of  nine-tenths,  I  have  no  doubt,  of  iis  best 
teaching   force — a  teaching  force  not   sur- 


passed in  any  country  in  ability,  general  in-, 
telligence,  varied  scholarship,  singleness  of 
purpose,  and  conscientious  labor.  Ihere 
would  be  removed,  loo,  from  the  common 
schools,  nearly  all  the  choicest  juvenile  mind 
in  the  State,  and  there  would  be  lost  to  these 
schools  all  the  reflex  influence  of  this  able, 
refined,  and  faithful  teaching  force,  with  that 
of  all  these  pupils  who  are  by-and-by  to  be- 
come the  ablest  men  and  choicest  women  in 
the  Commonwealth.  When  such  a  catastro- 
phe befalls  the  public-school  system  of  the 
old  Bay  State,  that  system  will  be  a  pitiable 
af^ir  indeed,  and  then,  certainly,  there  would 
in  impressive  pertinency  in  the  pathetic 
prayer  appended  to  her  edicts  and  proclama- 
tions, "  God  save  the  Commonwealth  of 
Massachusetts." 

Wherever  there  is  a  good  high  school,  it 
exerts  its  benign  influence  on  the  families 
represented  therein ;  it  throws  back  its  light 
oil  all  grades  of  schools  below  it ;  intelligence 
is  scattered  abroad ;  there  is  a  general  uplift- 
ing of  the  whole  community,  and  a  deeper 
spirituality  is  quickened.  Here  in  the  North- 
west we  need  high  schools,  to  exert  upon  the 
primary  and  intermediate  schools  the  very 
influence  that  is  being  exerted  upon  these 
grades  by  the  high  schools  of  Massachusetts. 
By  the  patient  efforts  of  a  few  faithful  men 
and  women,  a  few  high  schools  have  been 
established ;  and  now  every  friend  of  the 
public  schools  should  stand  firm  to  preserve 
hat  has  been  gained,  and  should  regard  with 
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a  jealous  eye  every  act  that  appears  to  have  a 
tendency  to  cripple  them.  I  may  appear 
over-sensitive  in  this  matter,  but  may  I  not 
be  pardoned  if  I  do  seem  jealous  of  the  honor 
and  stability  of  the  structure,  to  the  building 
of  which  we  have  devoted  the  efforts  of  our 
talents  and  the  best  years  of  our  life  ? 

This  opposition  to  high  schools  throughout 
the  land  is  tantamount  to  an  unrelenting 
hostility  to  the  common-school  system  \  and 
its  opponents  are  shrewd.  They  are  fully 
aware  that  high  schools  clothe  the  system 
with  dignity.  In  all  grades  of  this  system, 
all  classes  meet  on  an  equality,  and  the  aspi- 
rations of  all  for  intellectual  culture  may  be 
gratified.  It  is  the  place  of  that  <<  splendid 
preparation  "  that  fits  them  without  partiality 
for  all  the  high  endeavors  of  life.  This  op- 
position to  high  schools  is  the  concentrated 
indignant  expression  of  an  aristocratic  notion 
that  the  laboring  classes  should  not  be  educa- 
ted. Their  education  unfits  them  "to  be 
hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,"  and 
makes  them  **  discontented  with  their  lot  in 
life."  The  argument  is  an  insult  to  the  long 
catalogue  **of  illustrious  names,  who  have 
risen  from  the  so-called  lower  classes  to  be 
the  standard-bearers  of  civilization  the  patent 
of  whose  nobility  is  written,  not  on  parch- 
:ment,  but  with  God's  own  finger  on  the 
iheart." 

if  there  is  any  class  of  men  in  the  country 
who  desire  or  propose  to  themselves  the  over- 
throw of  the  whole  American  school  system, 
that  has  been  our  pride  for  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  and  which  we  claim  to  be  the  pal- 
ladium of  our  civil  and  religious  liberty,  they 
could  not  adopt  a  surer  process  than  by  be- 
ginning to  cripple  and  finally  destroying  the 
public  high  school  of  the  country. 

RELATION   OF  STATE  TO  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

A  remark  on  the  right  of  the  State  to 
maintain  high  schools  may  not  be  improper. 
That  right  is  called  in  question  by  a  large 
number  of  people  and  by  the  governors  of 
different  States.  But  in  arguing  the  question 
they  concede,  essentially,  the  very  claim  made 
by  the  friends  of  high  schools.  They  admit 
the  propriety  and  the  right  of  maintaining 
the  common  schools,  and  the  political  leaders 
ring  the  changes  upon  this  admission  until 
they  are  sure  that  the  masses  catch  the  sound. 

If  the  State  has  a  right  to  tax  me  for  the 
support  of  the  primary  schools,  she  has  the 
'  right  to  tax  me  to  support  a  high  school.  The 
right  to  do  the  former  includes  the  right  to 
do  the  latter.  If  the  State  can  interfere  at 
all  in  matters  of  education,  she  can  most 


certainly  prescribe  the  limit  to  which  it  shall 
be  carried.  The  conclusion  is  inevitable,  and 
hence  the  opponents  of  free  high  schools,  to 
be  consistent,  must  be  opposed  to  all  schools 
maintained  at  public  expense.  But  to  deny 
the  right  of  the  State  to  interfere  in  educa- 
tional matters,  would  lead  to  many  embar- 
rassing consequences,  which  I  can  not  now 
discuss. 

If  my  argument  in  regard  to  the  rights  of 
the  State  are  fallacious,  I  should  be  roost 
happy  to  see  the  fallacy  pointed  out.  But  it 
seems  to  me  that  it  behooves  every  friend  of 
common  schools  and  universal  education  to 
stand  firm  and  insist  on  the  support  of  our 
free  high  schools. 

N.  E,  youmal  of  Education,, 


BLACKBOARDS  IN  RECITATION. 


B.  C.  JILLSON. 


LORD  Bacon  says,  •**  Reading  makes  a  full 
man;  writing,  an  exact  one."  My 
own  experience  is  that,  with  few  exceptions, 
nothing  brings  out  the  exact  knowledge  of 
the  pupil  like  blackboards,  when  properly 
used.  Teachers  universally  concede  the 
great  assistance  of  blackboards  in  the  study 
of  mathematics,  but  many  of  them  cannot 
see  how  they  can  be  of  much  use  in  other 
branches  of  study ;  hence  the  room  devoted 
to  mathematics  in  most  of  our  institutions  is 
well  supplied  with  blackboards,  while  the 
others  have  none  at  all,  or  perhaps  a  small 
one,  occasionally  used  for  illustrations  by  the 
instructor. 

In  the  institution  with  which  I  am  con- 
nected there  is  a  good  supply  of  stationary 
blackboards,  the  material  of  which  they  are 
composed  being  worked  into  the  mortar  upon 
the  walls.  Fourteen  of  the  recitation-rooms 
are  of  the  same  size  and  shape.  They  are 
corner  rooms,  with  two  windows  on  one  side 
and  three  on  the  other,  with  all  the  remaining 
space  on  the  walls,  to  the  height  of  five  feet, 
covered  with  blackboards.  The  amount  of 
blackboard  surface  in  each  room  is  not  less 
than  three  hundred  and  ninety  square  feet. 
I  have  always  been  a  firm  believer  in  the  use 
of  blackboards  in  all  studies,  and  have  always 
urged  their  use  upon  my  teachers.  They, 
however,  have  so  greatly  improved  upon  my 
suggestions,  and  made  such  practical  use  of 
them  in  their  daily  recitations,  that  I  purpose 
in  this  article  to  show  their  method  of  pro- 
cedure with  this  important  adjunct  of  the 
school-room. 
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Our  method  of  instruction  in  mathematics 
does  not  differ  materially  from  that  in  ordin- 
ary use.  We,  however,  insist  upon  the  fig- 
ures or  letters  being  well  made,  and  the 
diagrams  large  and  plain,  no  matter  whether 
they  are  to  remain  ten  minutes  or  several 
days.  Whatever  is  worth  doing  at  all,  is 
worth  doing  well.  The  number  of  pupils 
in  each  of  our  classes  is  about  thirty.  The 
classes  are  composed  of  nearly  equal  num- 
bers of  young  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The 
average  age  of  the  whole  school  is  about 
sixteen  years.  The  time  devoted  to  each 
recitation  is  one  hour.  Each  teacher  has  his 
own  specialty,  his  own  room,  and  his  own 
apparatus,  maps,  charts,  and  illustrations. 
The  classes  change  rooms  each  hour. 

The  class,  for  example,  enters  the  room 
devoted  to  ancient  languages.  About  one- 
half  the  pupils  are  immediately  sent  to  the 
various  divisions  of  the  board,  which  are 
marked  i,  2,  3,  etc.  Near  the  top  of  each 
board  are  the  instructions  as  to  the  work  to 
be  done.  These  instructions  are  placed  upon 
the  board  by  the  teacher,  before  the  class 
arrives.  This,  of  course,  requires  extra 
work  on  the  part-  of  the  teacher  ;  but  this  is 
more  than  compensated  by  the  amount  of 
time  saved  to  the  pupil,  as  the  recita- 
tion can  immediately  proceed  with  that 
part  of  the  class  remaining  seated.  After 
about  half  the  hour  has  passed,  those  at  the 
board  are  called  upon  to  explain  their  work, 
which  is  subjected  to  the  critical  examination 
of  all  the  pupils.  The  spelling,  punctuation, 
accent,  everything,  is  in  full  view,  and  few 
errors  escape  the  keen  eyes  of  the  class. 
Doubtful  points  are  decided  by  the  teacher. 

Latin  is  studied  through  the  whole  four 
years*  course.  The  blackboard  is  used  more 
in  the  first  year  than  in  any  other,  though  it 
is  used  extensively  each  year.  After  the  class 
has  been  over  the  declensions,  they  are  re- 
quired to  decline  the  nouns,  writing  out,  also, 
the  English  equivalent  for  each  case.  Should 
the  subject  be  adjectives,  phrases  containing 
nouns  qualified  by  adjectives  are  given  them. 
More  care  is  necessarily  taken  than  in  an  oral 
recitation,  mistakes  are  more  readily  detected, 
and  pupils  more  quickly  become  familiar  with 
the  terminations  than  than  they  can  in  any 
other  way.  While  studying  the  verb,  pupils 
write  a  synopsis  of  verbs  in  the  different  con- 
jugations, continuing  this  until  they  become 
perfectly  familiar  with  the  endings.  Forms 
of  the  verb  are  given  to  analyze — 1.  ^.,  to 
divide  into  their  elements,  as  stem,  mood- 
vowel,  personal  endings,  ^ense  signs,  etc., 
giving  the  English  equivalent  for  each.    Short 


sentences  in  English  are  also  given  to  trans- 
late into  Latin. 

In  the  more  advanced  classes,  Latin  sen- 
tences for  translation  are  given,  sometimes 
several  pupils  receiving  the  same  sentence,  to 
see  which  one  will  translate  into  the  best 
English.  Then  translations  are  compared, 
the  difference  between  the  Latin  idioms  and 
the  English  is  noted,  and  other  things  done, 
which  can  be  much  better  accomplished 
with  the  written  work  before  us  than  by  any 
merely  oral  explanation.  Unusually  difficult 
sentences  are  put  on  th^  board  and  analyzed, 
and  omitted  words  necessary  to  complete  the 
construction  supplied.  We  find  that  classes, 
as  a  whole,  will  obtain  a  thorough  under- 
standing of  their  lessons  more  quickly  by  fre- 
quent blackboard  drill  than  by  the  usual  text- 
book recitation. 

In  the  room  devoted  to  history,  the  same 
general  method  is  followed.  A  large  number 
of  the  class  is  immediately  sent  to  the  boards, 
upon  which  they  find  their  instructions,  when 
the  recitation  of  the  remainder  immediately 
proceeds.  The  blackboard  work  is  generally 
topical,  e,  g.,  *'The  Spanish  Succession," 
"The  Battle  of  the  Boyne,"  "William  and 
Mary,"  "William  the  Stadtholder,"  "Queen 
Anne,"  "  Marlborough,"  etc.  This  black- 
board work  does  not,  of  course,  dispense 
with  the  almost  daily  drill  with  historical 
charts  and  ancient  and  modern  maps.  In 
English  literature  the  subjects  for  blackboard 
work,  February  21,  were  "  Life  of  William 
Wordsworth,"  "Works  of  William  Words- 
worth," "Style  of  Wordsworth,"  "Words- 
worth's Theory  of  Poetry,"  "Contrast 
Wordsworth  with  Byron,"  "Life  of  a  T. 
Coleridge,"  "Works  of  Coleridge,"  "Ancient 
Mariner,"  "Kubla  Khan,"  "Style  and  Con- 
versation," "Contrast  Coleridge  with  Pope," 
"Give  Historic  Connections."  The  teacher 
of  this  study  usually  appoints  one  or  two  of 
those  seated,  as  special  critics  of  individuals 
at  the  board,  to  bring  out  prominent  points 
omitted,  or  to  correct  errors  or  careless 
statements.  All  work,  however,  whether  by 
the  critic  or  others,  is  open  to  remarks  by 
the  class.  The  criticisms,  in  all  cases,  are 
taken  in  good  part,  and  the  enthusiasm  is 
great. 

The  same  general  course  is  pursued  with 
our  classes  in  zoology,  botany,  geology, 
chemistry,  and  physics,  always  accompanied 
in  the  first  two  subjects  by  drawings  of  the 
special  parts,  in  the  third  by  sections  and 
maps,  in  the  fourth  by  representations  of  the 
apparatus  used,  and  in  the  fifth  by  drawings 
of  lenses,  prisms,  air-pumps,  and  machinery, 
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in  whole  or  in  part,  as  may  be  necessary.  In 
the  blackboard  work  required  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Natural  Science,  pupils  are  much 
assisted  by  the  previous  study  and  practice  of 
drawing,  and  by  their  laboratory  work  in 
chemistry,  physics,  and  biology. 

Enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  general 
method  followed  with  other  studies  pursued 
here.  After  seven  years'  experience  with 
blackboards,  my  own  opinion  is  that  they  can 
be  advantageously  employed  in  every  branch 
of  study,  and  in  manv  studies  their  use  is  in- 
dispensable. 

N.  E,  Journal  Education, 


TEACHING,  A  TRADE. 


ANNA  C.  BRACKETT. 


ALL  occupations,  even  the  most  sacred 
and  elevated,  must  be  in  some  sense 
trades.  The  occupations  may  be  idealized  in 
the  mind  of  the  person  who  devotes  himself 
to  them ;  they  may  be  assumed  and  carried 
on  from  a  sense  of  lofty  duty  ;  they  may  de- 
mand and  hold  the  whole  devotion  of  the 
man.  But  in  order  that  any  one  of  them  be 
carried  on  successfully,  the  special  facility  of 
execution  which  they  demand  for  their  prac- 
tical realization,  must  be  mastered. 

Even  a  Raphael  or  a  Michael  Angelo  must 
learn  how  to  mix  his  colors  and  to  handle  his 
brushes.  He  must  learn  what  form  can  be 
expressed  by  a  curved  line  of  shadow  or  a 
depression  in  the  marble,  and  he  must  know 
how  to  produce  it. 

So  also  in  the  profession  of  teaching^ 
which  we  would  not  rank  below  any  other, 
there  is,  after  all,  its  trade  side. 

He  who  would  teach  well  and  to  advan- 
tage, must  not  only  understand  the  subjects 
which  he  is  to  teach ;  he  must  know  how  to 
awaken  the  powers  of  another  mind,  and  to 
enable  it  to  grasp  the  mental  food  offered ; 
and  he  must  be  able  to  put  that  food  into 
such  a  shape  that  it  may  be  grasped  by  the 
learner. 

He  must  know  what  words  and  expressions 
will  be  received  by  the  learner,  and  must  vol- 
untarily choose  these  and  avoid  others,  till  the 
choosing  and  avoidance  become  a  matter  of 
the  swift-passing  instinct,  and  no  longer  of 
the  gradually-appropriating  reflection.  It  is 
evident  that  one  who  would  teach  a  foreign 
language  to  an  English-speaking  youth,  must 
be  able  to  express  himself  in  English,  so  that 
there  may  be  a  medium  of  communication. 

So  a  teacher,  to  teach  children  successfully, 


must  use  expressions  such  as  he  would  not  use 
in  conversation  with  an  adult,  but  such  that 
the  pupil  can  readily  grasp  the  sense  of  what 
he  says.  If  he  cannot  do  this,  the  pupil  must 
make  so  much  effort  to  penetrate  to  the  idea 
through  the  opaque  medium  of  the  words, 
that  nothing  will  be  clear. 

The  teacher  who  knows  the  tools  of  her 
trade,  has  learned  to  do  this  unconsciously, 
and  flnds  her  success  through  the  fact  that 
she  never  drops  below  or  flies  above  the 
comprehension  of  her  class,  whatever  it  may 
be.  Or  how  often  she  may,  in  the  course  of 
the  session,  change  her  level  to  adapt  herself 
to  classes  of  varying  ages. 

Again,  the  teacher  who  is  master  of  his 
trade  is  conscious  at  once,  as  if  by  an  elec- 
tric current,  of  the  fact  when  any  one  out  of 
a  class  of  twenty  is  occupied  with  some  other 
thing  than  the  lesson.  He  has  gained  a 
double  consciousness.  He  seems  absorbed 
by  the  work  on  the  board  and  the  words  of 
the  pupil  who  is  explaining  it — but  he  is  at 
the  same  time  equally  conscious,  not  only  of 
all  the  rest  of  the  class  as  a  unit,  but  of  each 
individual  member  of  it  as  an  individual. 
Contradictory  as  it  may  appear,  he  is  giving 
his  whole  attention  to  the  one  who  is  speak- 
ing, while  he  is  also  giving  his  whole  attention 
to  the  others,  and  detects  at  once  any  want 
of  full  comprehension  or  any  pre-occupation 
on  the  part  of  any  one  of  them. 

This  double  sense,  as  I  have  called  it,  is  the 
acquisition  of  years  of  practice.  The  work- 
man, as  he  draws  his  steel  from  the  tempering 
oven,  detects  at  once  the  shade  of  color,  im- 
perceptible to  the  unpracticed  eye,  which  tells 
him  that  it  has  attained  the  required  amount 
of  hardness  and  toughness. 

The  trained  physician /^//f,  rather  than  de- 
cides by  a  long  course  of  reasoning  from  many 
symptoms,  that  the  disease  is  so  and  so,  as 
soon  as  he  looks  at  the  patient. 

The  sailor  foretells  the  storm  with  as  uner- 
ring accuracy  as  the  weather  bureau,  which 
reasons  it  out.  The  dry  goods  merchant's 
hand  becomes  a  delicate  organ  of  touch, 
which  judges  of  the  quality  of  a  substance  by 
that  alone.  But  these  are  not  really  in- 
stincts. By  long  practice  they  have  be- 
come almost  instincts.  They  are  simply  the 
concentrated  and  generalized  results  of  many 
decisions  and  conclusions,  arrived  at  by  an 
almost  infinite  number  of  processes  of  reason- 
ing. 

The  teacher's  instinct — it  is  the  fruit  of 
long  labor  in  her  one  field.  It  is  not  natural. 
It  is  what  makes  the  experienced  teacher  pre- 
ferred to  the  inexperienced. 
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But  while  the  world  is  ready  to  allow  their 
possession  of  facility  to  other  trades,  it  does 
not  often  assume  its  existence  in  the  profes- 
sional teacher — ^nor  is  it  willing  to  pay  for  it. 

Nevertheless,  it  exists  It  is  the  ripened 
fruit  of  a  lifetime  spent  in  the  business,  and 
while  we  hold  to  the  fact  that  teaching  is  a 
profession,  we  should  never  allow  it  to  be  for- 
gotten that  in  its  practical  work  it  is  also  a 
trade,  and  that  in  its  own  time  it  confers  pe- 
culiar facilities  of  sight,  of  hearing,  and  of 
mental  action.         ' 

American  Jourftal  Educaiian, 


WHAT  EUROPE  IS  DOING  IN  EDUCATION. 


IM  the  matter  of  public  schools  Switzerland  stands 
at  the  head  of  the  nations  of  Europe.  It  has  fif- 
teen pupils  out  of  each  lOO  inhahitants,  and  7,012 
schcK>ls,  attended  by  420,100;  the  yearly  expense  for 
this  is  $1,741,635,  or  a  little  over  $4  for  each  pupil, 
or  $250  for  each  school.  Then  in  the  next  rank 
comes  Germany,  where  all  the  children  between  the 
ages  of  six  and  fourteen  are  obliged  to  attend  school. 
The  proportion  of  pupils  is  fourteen  to  100  inhabi* 
tants.  There  are  60,000  schools,  attended  by  6,000, • 
000  pupils.  The  expense  is  $28,000,  or  nearly  $5  a 
pupil,  or  $467  a  school.  France  and  Denmark  oc- 
cupy the  third  rank  in  the  proportion  of  pupils,  which 
is  thirteen  in  each  100  inhabitants.  In  France  there 
are  71,547  primary  schools,  and  4,502,000  pupils. 
To  these  should  be  added  33,000  evening  schools,  at- 
tended by  850,000  persons.  The  estimated  expense 
for  1879  is  over  $12,000,000,  or  about  $2.75  a  pupil 
of  the  primary  school,  or  $167  a  school.  Denmark 
has  2,91 7  schools  and  260,000  pupils.  Her  expense 
is  about  $300,000,  or  a  little  over  $4  a  pupil,  or  $370 
a  school. 

Belgium  and  Sweden  have  each  twelve  pupils  to 
100  inhabitants.  In  Belgium  there  are  8,300  schools, 
and  870,000  pupils.  The  expense  is  about  65,000,000, 
or  nearly  $6  a  pupil,  or  $600  a  school.  Her  expendi- 
ture for  public  education  is  over  $2,000,000,  which 
makes  nearly  $4  a  pupil,  and  $253  a  school.  In  Hol- 
land and  Norway  the  proportion  of  pupils  is  the  same, 
eleven  for  each  lOO  of  the  population.  Holland  has 
3>734  schools  and  444,707  pupils.  She  spends  $3,- 
063,617,  or  about  $7  for  each  pupil,  and  $820  for  each 
school.  In  Norway  the  expense  is  nearly  $1,000,000, 
but  the  number  of  the  schools  and  pupils  is  not  given. 
Spain  has  nine  pupils  for  each  roo  inhabitants,  29,- 
038  schools  and  638,288  pupils.  She  spends  over 
$5,000,000  for  this,  making  over  $8  a  pupil,  and  $165 
a  school.  Next  comes  Austria- Hungary  with  eight 
pupils  for  each  100  inhabitants,  29,272  schools,  and 
$3,050,000  pupils,  llie  expense  of  these  reaches 
$14,000,000,  or  an  average  of  nearly  $5  a  pupil,  or 
$470  a  school.  Italy  has  an  average  of  seven  pupils 
for  each  100  inhabitants,  47,41 1  schools,  and  abnout 
2,000,000  pupils.  She  spends  for  these  nearly  $5,* 
000,000  or  over  $2  a  pupil,  or  $113  a  school.  Greece 
has  six  pupils  for  each  100  inhabitants,  1,380  schools, 
and  95,000  pupils.  She  spends  about  $400,000  for 
them,  or  over  $4  a  pupil,  or  $292  a  school. 

England — the  rich,  powerful  and  civilized  England 
— is  about  on  a  par  with  Greece.  She  has  only  an 
average  of  six  pupils  to  each   100  inhabitants.     It  is 


true  that  the  organizafion  of  her  public  instruction 
dates  only  from  1870,  and  that  to-day  the  organiza- 
tion in  her  cities  is  excellent  and  almost  complete, 
but  in  the  country !  In  England,  then,  there  are  58,- 
075  schools,  and  3,000,000  pupils;  the  expense 
reaches  $13,000,000,  counting  in  this  the  gifts  of  pri- 
vate parties  and  the  income  from  foundations,  making 
an  average  of  a  little  over  $4  a  pupil,  or  $227  a  school. 
Portugal,  though  liberal,  has  made  no  great  advance 
in  public  instruction,  though  great  efforts  have  been 
made  by  her  in  this  direction  during  the  past  five 
years.  Her  proportion  of  pupils  is  only  five  to  each 
100  inhabitants,  her  school  number  4,525,  and  the 
pupils  200,000.     The  expense  is  not  stated. 

In  Russia  there  is  only  one  pupil  for  each  100  in- 
habitants. The  government  has  squandered  millions 
for  the  delivery  of  "  brother  Sclaves,"  has  established 
only  34,000  schools  and  gathered  1,000,000  pupils. 
It  expends  over  $5,000,000,  or  $5  a  pupil  and  $153  a 
school.    Of  Turkey  no  accounts  appear. 

Thus  Europe  has,  for  a  total  population  of  293,. 
000,000,  370,000  schools  and  24,400,000  pupils,  or  an 
average  of  eight  for  each  100  inhabitants,  and  spends 
$97,200,000  for  public  instruction,  or  an  average  of 
something  over  $3  a  pupil.  Compare  this  with  the 
cost  of  the  barracks,  her  standing  armies,  her  military 
taxation,  or  even  the  expense  of  her  criminals,  her 
prisons  or  her  courts  of  justice.  The  statistical  data 
for  all  these  have  not  as  yet  been  gathered,  but  the 
cost  of  the  army  and  navy  for  the  six  leading  nations 
of  Europe  will  give  an  idea  of  what  these  charges 
are.     These  figures  are  : 

Austria-Hungary lf55i3S5i°95 

France 133,186,322 

Germany 93.765,728 

England. 121,606,015 

Italy 4S,5»7.H3 

Russsia 164,346,319 

Total jS6i3,7i6,692 

In  comparing  the  figures  of  these  lists  it  must  be 
remembered  that  money  has  not  the  same  value  in  all 
the  countries,  and  that  consequently,  Holland,  where 
everything  is  dear,  with  seven  dollars  a  pupil,  does 
not  do  as  much  as  some  other  countries  with  less,  and 
so  with  other  considerations.  Graphic, 


EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 


TWO  DAYS*  WORK  AT  MILLERSVILLE  STATE 
NORMAL  SCHOOL. 


THE  annual  examinations  at  the  State  Nor- 
mal schools  are  of  general  interest  to  the 
profession  in  Pennsylvania.  The  character  of 
these  final  tests  for  graduation  may  be  learned 
from  the  following  lists  of  questions  in  the 
various  branches  submitted  to  the  large  class 
at  Millersville,  June  31st  and  July  ist,  the 
first  two  of  the  three  days  of  examination  to 
which  the  class  was  subjected.  The  answers 
were  in  writing.  The  Board  of  Examiners 
comprised  the  following  named  gentlemen : 
State  Superintendent  Wickersham,  President 
of  the  Board ;  Henry  Houck,  A.  M.,  Deputy 
State  Superintendent ;  Nathan  C.  Schaeffer, 
A.  M.,  Principal  of  the  Keystone  State  Nor- 
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mal  School  at  Kutztown,  Pa.;  John  H.  French, 
LL.  D.,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Indiana,  Pa.;  Wm.  B.  Bodenhorn,  Super- 
intendent of  Lebanon  county;  and  B.  F. 
Shaub,  A.  M.,  Superintendent  of  Lancaster 
county. 

MONDAY  MORNING. 

MENTAL  PHILOSOPHY — DR.  WICKERSHAM. 

I.  How  do  we  know  that  mind  exists  ? 
2.'  What  is  the  difference  between  a  sensation  and 
a  perception, 

3.  Explain  the  philosophy  of  the  ]>erceptive  process. 

4.  What  is  2k  generalization  f    Give  an  example. 

5.  Name  the  different  kinds  of  truths,  and  state 
their  differences. 

6.  Show  how  we  reason,  and  state  the  principal 
laws  which  govern  the  process  of  reasoning. 

7.  Prove  the  existence  o^ primary  truths, 

8.  How  do  we  obtain  an  idea  of  space  ? 

9.  Explain  the  terms  subjective  and  objective,  as 
used  in  Mental  Philosophy. 

10.  What  are  the  fundamental  differences  between 
the  intellect,  the  sensibilities,  and  the  will  ? 

METHODS  OF  INSTRUCTION    AND    SCHOOL   ECONOMY 
BY  DR.  WICKERSHAM. 

1.  Define  teaching  as  a  science  and  as  an  art. 

2.  What  is  meant  by  a  logical  method  in  the  work 
of  teaching? 

3.  Describe  the  peculiar  mental  characteristics  of 
a  child  six  years  old. 

4.  What  is  the  fundamental  distinction  between  in- 
tellectual and  moral  education  ? 

5.  What  are  the  limitations  of  exercise  as  a  law  of 
mental  development  ? 

6.  In  what  principles  is  the  kindergarten  based? 

7.  Give  an  example  of  inductive  teaching. 

8.  State  how  text-books  can  be  used  and  how  they 
can  be  abused. 

9.  What  analogy  exists  between  physical  and  mental 
digestion  ? 

10.  What  is  the  ultimate  end  of  school  govern- 
ment? 

NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY — 6UPT.  SHAUB. 

1.  Give  the  definition  and  changes  of  Matter,  and 
state  the  difference  between  Natural  Philosophy  and 
Chemistry. 

2.  The  definition  and  Grand  Law  of  Gravitation. 

3.  Give  a  definition  of  Gravity,  and  find  the  weight 
of  a  ton  of  iron  one  thousand  miles  above  the  earth 
and  one  mile  below  the  surface. 

4.  Through  how  many  feet  will  a  body  fall  in  ten 
seconds  ?  What  is  the  velocity  at  the  end  of  the  tenth 
second  ? 

5.  What  is  the  Line  of  Direction  f 

6.  What  is  a  one-horse  power  f 

7.  A  body  weighs  thirty -two  pounds  at  one  end  of 
a  false  scales,  and  twenty-four  and  a  half  pounds  at 
the  other  end,  what  is  the  rtal  weight  ? 

8.  On  what  principle  is  the  Hydrostatic  Press  con- 
structed ? 

9.  What  is  the  Hydrostatic  Paradox,  and  what  law 
does  it  illustrate  ? 

ID.  Prove  that  the  weight  of  the  air  is  fifteen 
pounds  to  every  square  inch. 

1 1 .  Upon  what  does  the  boiling  point  of  water  de- 
pend? 


12.  What  is  the  difference  between  high  and  hrw 
pressure  engines  ? 

MONDAY  AFTERNOON. 

GEOGRAPHY — DEPT.  SUPT.  HOUCK. 

1.  Define  orbit,  horizon,  tropic,  meridian, 

2.  Locate  six  cities  in  New  England,  not  capitals. 

3.  Name  and  locate  the  principal  seaboard  cities  of 
the  United  States. 

4.  Give  the  government,  cities,  rivers  and  expnirts 
of  France. 

5.  Name  six  of  the  most  important  cities  of  Europe, 
and  state  for  what  they  are  noted. 

6.  Discuss  climate  and  winds. 

HISTORY  OF  UNITED  STATES — DEPT.  SUPT.  HOUCK. 

Discuss  the  following  subjects  : 

I.  Andre;  2.  The  Alabama  Claims;  3.  Aaron 
Burr;  4.  The  Monroe  Doctrine;  5.  Right  of  Search; 
6.  Hamilton;  7.  Appomattox;  8.  Morris;  9.  Seward; 
10.  Yorktown;  if.  Evarts;  12.  Valley  Forge;  13. 
Ethan  Allen;  14.  Fort  DuQuesne. 

U.  S.  CONSTITUTION — DEPT.  SUPT.  HOUCK. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  State  and  a 
Territory  ? 

2.  Discuss  the  eligibility  and  apportionment  of 
members  of  the  House  of  Representatives. 

3.  How  are  U.  S.  Senators  chasen  ? 

4.  Name  six  of  the  most  prominent  Senators. 

5.  What  are  letters  of  marque  and  reprisal  ? 

6.  What  were  the  Alien  and  Sedition  laws,  and 
were  they  constitutional  ? 

7.  What  is  a  Protective  Tariff,  and  what  is  its 
object  ? 

8.  Discuss  trial  by  impeachment. 

MONDAY   EVENING. 
BOOK-KEEPING— DEPT.  SUPT.  HOUCK. 

1.  What  is  the  difference  between  double  and 
single  entry  book-keeping? 

2.  Name  the  different  books  and  their  uses. 

3.  Define  Bills  Receivable  and  Balance  Sheet, 

4.  Write  a  promissory  note  witlrsecurity. 

5.  Write  a  check  on  the  First  National  Bank  of 
Lancaster. 

6.  Write  an  ordinary  business  note. 

7.  Give  a  specimen  of  a  page  of  entries  in  the  daj 
book. 

ORTHOGRAPHY — SUPT.  BODENHORN. 

I.  Filially.  2.  Cinders.  3.  Gayety.  4..  Non 
pKissed.  5.  Bilious.  6.  Essence.  7.  Utility.  8 
Cipher.  9.  Quinsy.  10.  Manacle.  11.  Ferriage 
12.  Palatable.  13.  Supersede.  14.  Extirpate.  15 
Satellite.  16.  Impanelled.  17.  Derogate.  18.  In 
vincible.  19.  Pleiades.  20.  Infringement.  21 
Dramatize.  22.  Ineligible.  23.  Whinny.  24.  Dili 
gence.  25.  Antidote.  26.  Italicize.  27.  Tingeing 
28.  Unforeseen.  29.  Abridgment.  30.  Censorious 
31.  Emissary.  32.  Intelligible.  33.  Omniscient 
34.  Glueyness.  35.  Befitting.  36.  Abusible.  37 
Immigrant.  38.  Criticise.  39.  Punctilious.  40.  In 
fallible.  41.  Judgment.  42.  Abyssinia.  43.  Evan 
gelize.  44.  Reversible.  45.  Whizzing.  46.  Com- 
missary. 47.  Apostrophe.  48.  Allegeable.  49.  Syn- 
onymous.    50.  Anglicize. 

RHETORIC — SUPT.  BODENHORN. 

I.  Define  Style, 
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2.  What  is  the  difTerence  between  Metaphor  and 
Simile^  and  what  caution  must  be  used  in  applying 
the  former? 

3.  Define  Sublimity,  and  give  the  five  qualities 
which  may  excite  this  emotion. 

4.  Distinguish  between  IVit  and  Humor. 

5.  Give  examples  of  Metaphor^  Metonymy,  Synec- 
docke^  Hyperbole^  Irony, 

6.  Define  Allegory,  Personification,  and  Onomato- 
p^a. 

7.  Give  the  figures  used  in  the  following : 

**  Blow,  blow ,  thou  winter  wind  ; 
lliou  art  not  so  unkind 
As  man's  ingratitude ; 
Thy  tooth  is  not  so  keen. 
Because  thou  art  unseen, 
Althought  thy  breath  be  rude.' 

TUESDAY  MORNING. 

PHYSIOLOGY— SUPT.  SHAUB. 

Give  a  general  discushion  of — 

1.  Digestion. 

2.  Circulationof  the  Blood. 

3.  Respiration. 

4.  The  Nervous  System. 

5.  The  Slcin. 

BOTANY — SUPT.  SHAUB. 

1.  The  leaf:  (i)  Fimctions;  (2)  Principal  parts; 
(3)  Arrangement  on  the  Stem. 

2.  The  Flower:  (i)  Functions;  (2)  Organs. 

3.  The  Fruit:  (l)  Definition;  (2)  Classes. 

4.  Give  the  characteristics  of  four  families  of  plants. 

ALGEBRA. — PROF.  SCHAEFFER. 

1.  Expand  (2jr* — \y*^  by  the  Binomial  Theorem. 

2.  Derive  the  formula  for  5  in  Geometrical  Progres- 
sion in  an  Infinite  Series. 

3.  Divide  (||/i.)  by  (f^*  )• 

4.  Given  |  ^  ji-^H^asy  } '°  ^"^^  '  *"^•^• 
$.  Multiply    _5x~i;-*»««-»  by  ^^x^yz*. 

6.  Divide  — ar/"'  a^"  by  5Jr*V«*. 

7.  Explain  the  difference  between  the  degree  of  a 
tenn  and  the  degree  of  an  equation.  Illustrate  by 
using  Xy2=:24. 

8.  — 1444:* — Z^y^-\-{  )•  Resolve  into  two  equal 
binomial  factors  alter  supplying  the  missing  terms. 

9.  Write  three  other  expressions  equal  in  value  to 

a 

10.  (For  the  smartest  pupil  in  class):  Find  the  three 
cube  roots  of  I. 

GEOMETRY — PROP.  SCHAEFFER. 

1.  Define  Polygon,  Polynomial,  Polysyllable. 

2.  a.  Enumerate  all  the  propositions  in  Bookl.  relat- 
ing to  parallelograms. 

b.  Give  the  propositions  relating  to  the  measure- 
ment cf  angles  by  arcs. 

c.  Slate  the  propositions  relating  to  (he  similarity 
of  triangles. 

3.  Prove  that  through  three  points  not  in  the  same 
straight  line,  a  circumference  may  be  drawn,  and  but 
one. 

4.  Prove  that  an  angle  formed  by  two  secant  lines 
is  measured  by  half  the  difference  between  the  in- 
cluded arcs. 

5.  Find  the  diameter  of  a  circle  whose  area  is  one 
acre. 


6.  Prove  that  similar  triangles  are  to  each  other  as 
the  squares  of  their  homologous  sides. 

7.  Demonstrate  that:  (i)  The  area  of  a  triangle 
equals  the  base  into  half  the  altitude;  (2)  That  the 
area  of  a  triangle  equals  the  perimeter  times  half  the 
radius  of  the  inscribed  circle. 

8.  Give  the  etymology  of  four  terms  in  geometry. 

WRITTEN  ARITHMETIC — DR.  FRENCH. 

1.  Explain  the  process  of  "borrowing  ten"  in  sub- 
traction. 

2.  Explain  the  process  of  changing  a  decimal  to  a 
fraction. 

3.  What  is  the  difference  between  percentage  and 
interest  ? 

4.  Divide  one  millionth  by  one  billionth. 

5.  "Which  is  the  better  investment — 8  per  cent  stock 
at  20  per  cent,  discount,  or  12  per  cent  stock  at  15  per 
cent,  premium  ? 

6.  Explain  the  process  of  Long  Division. 

7.  What  is  \he present  worth  of  I525.60  due  Janu- 
ary 5,  1882  ? 

8.  The  difference  in  time  between  two  places  is  54 
minutes,  29  seconds.  What  is  the  difference  in  longi- 
tude? 

9.  What  is  a  unit  ?  What  is  the  unit  of  any  num- 
ber? 

10.  What  is  the  width  of  the  narrowest  room,  the 
floor  of  which  can  be  exactly  covered  with  matting  ^ 
yd.,  I  yd.,  or  i^  yds.  wide? 

1 1.  If  wool  which  costs  60  cents  per  pound  shrinks 
45  per  cent  of  its  weight  in  cleansing,  what  must  be 
its  price  per  pound  in  order  to  gain  33)^  per  cent  on 
its  cost  ? 

12.  Four  circles  of  five  centimetres  radius  each 
have  their  centres  at  the  four  angles  of  a  square  deci- 
meter ;  what  is  the  area  of  that  part  of  the  square  not 
included  within  the  circles  ? 

TUESDAY  AFTERNOON. 
ETYMOLOGY  AND  GRAMMAR— SUPT.  BODSNHORN. 

1.  Give  the  Latin  root- word  from  which  each  of  the 
following  words  is  derived :  Sustain,  replenish,  pro- 
ceed, interval,  tradition,  benevolent,  subjugate,  aero- 
lite, accumulate,  real. 

2.  Define  Declension,  Conjugation  and  Compari- 
son. 

3.  Give  three  methods  of  forming  the  plural  num- 
ber of  nouns,  and  illustrate  each. 

4.  Write  the  plural  and  possessive  plural  of  talis- 
man, scarf,  criterion,  genus  and  genius. 

5.  Write  the  principal  parts  of  the  verbs  rise,  raise, 
cleave,  lie,  to  recline. 

6.  Write  a  sentence  containing  a  singular  verb 
whose  subject  shall  be  plural  in  form,  and  one  con- 
taining a  plural  verb,  whose  subject  shall  be  singular 
in  form. 

7.  In  what  respect  do  adjectives  and  adverbs  re- 
semble each  other,  and  in  what  do  they  differ  ? 

8.  Correct  the  errors  in  these  sentences  giving 
reasons. 

a.  He  who  committed  the  offence  you  should  pun- 
ish; not  I,  who  am  innocent. 

b.  What  signifies  rank  and  wealth  if  we  have  not 
health  to  enjoy  them  ? 

c.  Whom  do  the  people  say  it  is  ?  Who  do  you 
think  it  is? 

d.  Let  the  able-bodied  men  fight,  and  they  that  are 
feeble  do  guard  duty  at  home. 

9.  Analyze  this  sentence  and  parse  the  italicized 
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words :  "  He  that  catches  at  more  than  belongs  to  him 
deserves  to  lose  what  he  has." 

lo.  Parse  the  italicized  words:  "  Teach  me  to  love 
and  to  forgive,  exact  my  own  defects  to  scan  what 
others  are  to  feel,  and  know  myself  a  man.'* 

**  With  grave 
aspect  he  arose,  and  in  his  rising  seemed  a  pillar  of 
state,  deep  on  his  front  engraven  deliberation  sat,  and 
public  care:2Ji6.  princely  counsel  in  his  face  ^^/shown, 
majestic  though  in  ruin. " 

The  examination  was  further  continued : 
in  Vocal  Music,  by  Prof.  E.  O.  Lyte  ;  in 
Reading,  by  Supt.  Shaub ;  and  in  Penmanship 
and  Drawing,  by  Prof.  J.  V.  Montgomery. 
On  Wednesday  the  members  of  the  class 
taught  the  various  branches  to  the  pupils  of 
the  Model  School  before  the  Board. 


PLEA  FOR  CHILDREN'S  RIGHTS. 


THERE  is  less  need  to  discuss  the  grosser 
forms  of  cruelty  and  neglect  which  have 
given  occasion  for  the  formation  of  societies 
for  the  protection  of  the  miserable  little  chil- 
dren who  are  neglected  by  their  parents  or 
abused  by  showmen,  since  public  sympathy 
responds  readily  to  any  demand  made  in  their 
behalf.  It  is,  indeed  a  sign  of  improvement 
in  manners  and  morals  that  there  is  an  awak- 
ening of  interest  in  such  forlorn  creatures. 
But  we  have  now  in  mind  children  who  are 
not  homeless  and  neglected,  little  ones  who 
are  loved  and  cared  for,  but  nevertheless 
grievously  wronged,  because  they  are  robbed 
of  some  of  the  most  important  rights  of  chil- 
dren, viz.,  the  right  to  be  careless,  thought- 
less and  happy,  to  be  warm,  to  sleep,  to  grow 
fat  and  be  strong,  to  have  no  nerves  (to  speak 
of),  no  cares  and  no  ambitions  to  be  ignor- 
ant of  the  evil  passions  of  mankind,,  un- 
moved by  the  rivalries  and  unworn  by  over- 
work and  worry. 

How  hard  is  it  to  find  a  child  of  a  dozen 
years  who  is  merry,  careless,  unconscious  and 
healthy  1  Where  will  you  look  for  one  who 
is  not  jaded  by  the  exercise  of  mental  pow- 
ers over-stimulated,  or  fretted  by  emotions 
which  are  not  child-like  ? 

We  are  constantly  lamenting  the  pressure 
which  this  eager  age  of  progress  forces  upon 
the  men  and  women  who  are  doing  the  work 
of  the  world ;  but  we  are  adding  greatly, 
and  without  necessity,  to  the  seeming  weight 
of  the  burden  of  life  by  bringing  up  a  race  of 
boys  and  girls  who  will  have  expended  much 
of  their  surplus  store  of  vital  force  before  the 
real  work  of  life  begins. 

The  processes  which  go  on  during  the 
years  when  the  child  is  growing  should  be  all 


the  more  sacredly  guarded  because  they  are 
not  intended  to  produce  results,  but  means. 
The  growing  child  is  supplied  with  ample  re- 
sources for  daily  needs  and  more.  He  has  a 
daily  surplus  which  he  may  expend  in  excite- 
ment, overwork,  and  loss  of  sleep,  without 
much  loss.  But  that  surplus  is  intended,  not 
to  be  expended,  but  to  be  invested  in  new 
blood  and  bone,  in  brain,  and  nerve,  and 
inuscle,  which,  properly  made  and  properly 
trained,  will  stand  for  a  life-time,  the  wear 
and  tear  of  the  hardest  work.  Certainly,  for 
the  first  twenty  years  of  life,  it  is  a  misfortune 
if  there  be  any  work  on  hand  more  pressing 
than  these  great  undertakings.  No  child  is 
born  with  his  endowment  decided  upon,  and 
his  outfit  manufactured  for  him.  These  he 
must  make  for  himself.  He  creates  as  he 
goes  along  the  engines  which  are  to  supply 
him  with  energy  and  power  of  endurance. 
The  most  important  of  all  his  achievements 
during  the  tender  years  of  youth,  is  the  put- 
ting up  of  a  machine  for  the  production  of 
nervous  force,  and  another  which  will  nour- 
ish the  body,  while  that  force  is  being  ex- 
pended and  directed  to  the  accomplishment 
of  great  tasks. 

The  child  who  expends  his  energy  as  he 
goes  along,  in  work  or  pleasure  which  robs 
him  of  sleep,  arrives  at  maturity  jaded  already , 
or,  if  apparently  strong,  with  no  •*  staying 
power,"  with  no  rush  of  exuberant  and  joy- 
ous energies  clamoring  for  work,  and  abun- 
dant enough  for  any  emergency. 

The  home,  the  school,  and  the  church  are 
guilty  of  crowding  the  little  ones  into  the  ex- 
citements of  mental  contests,  public  exhibi- 
tions, and  pleasures,  which  would  be  exhaust- 
ing even  to  mature  minds  and  bodies.  In  an 
article  on  **  Brain  Forcing  "  (see  Popular 
Science  Monthly  (ov  ]ur\ty  1878),  Dr.  Allbutt 
shows  from  his  experience  as  a  ph)rsician 
what  great  evils  are  inflicted  upon  the  children 
of  this  generation  by  forcing  upon  them  the 
excitements  and  labors  which  belong  only  to 
maturity  and  strength.  As  the  victims  of 
this  cruelty  one  after  another  break  down 
under  the  strain  of  life,  *'  we  label  their  cases 
dyspepsia,  nervous  debility,  mental  disease, 
and  the  like."  One  paragraph  relating  to 
young  ministers  we  must  quote : 

Men  whose  steps  are  faltering  upon  the  very 
threshold  of  the  ministry,  come  to  me  lamenting  that 
the  hope  and  the  fervor,  the  peace  and  the  joy  of  their 
initiation  have  fled,  and  in  their  place  are  listlessness, 
weariness,  confusion  of  mind,  nay,  even  .satiety  and 
disgust.  Their  teachers  urge  them  to  drown  their  re- 
action in  more  work,  and  in  unhealthy  examination. 
Pallid,  dyspeptic,  peevish,  sleepless,  disheartened, 
many  of  them  creep  into  orders  to  come  in  later 
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years  to  the  physicians,  almost  cursing  themselves  be- 
canse  their  labors  are  unfruitful,  because  they  cannot 
sit  down  to  think,  nor  stand  up  to  pray.  The  expla- 
nation is  too  clear.  The  brain  has  been  forced,  and 
has  borne  insipid  fruit  out  of  the  season.  It  may 
never  recover  its  tone,  or  recover  it  only  after  a  long 
season  of  rest.  It  is  sad  to  think  how  many  young 
ministers  have  come  to  me  alone  with  such  a  history 
— ^men  otherwise  of  promise,  but  whose  best  efforts 
have  been  but  as  the  crackling  of  the  thorns  under  the 
pot. 

That  which  is  related  of  ministers  is  told 
also  oi  others,  products  of  our  forcing  sys- 
tems, who  enter  upon  life  not  with  full  res- 
ervoirs of  life,  not  with  feelings  which  give 
light  to  the  eye  and  fire  to  the  lips,  but  with 
brains  and  nerves  which  dole  out  only  the 
scanty  supply  demanded  by  the  daily  need. 
At  twenty,  our  boys  and  girls  begin  to  move 
with  gravity,  and  to  doubt  whether,  af^er  all, 
life  is  a  blessing  to  be  greatly  desired. 

There  is  one  form  of  cruelty,  practiced 
especially  by  churches  and  charitable  socie- 
ties, which  ought  to  be  quickly  abolished, 
viz.,  the  custom  of  exciting  the  sympathies 
of  the  public  by  the  exhibition  of  little  chil- 
dren at  unseasonable  hours  and  in  public 
places.  Nothing  so  surely  touches  the  heart, 
as  an  exhibition  of  little  ones  whose  inno- 
cence and  beauty  testify  to  the  sweetness 
which  hides  itself  in  human  lifb.  But  to  use 
that  innocence  and  beauty  as  a  bait  to  trap 
a  charity,  especially  when  the  children  are 
themselves  orphaned  and  unfortunate,  is  both 
a  breach  of  good  taste  and  a  cruelty. 

Adults  are  saved  from  the  evils  of  public 
display  if  they  have  public  work  to  do ;  but 
men  and  women  dressed  and  arranged  for 
display  for  their  looks  cannot  retain  their 
simplicity.  The  orator  or  singer  who  is  dis- 
playing himself  and  not  his  function,  soon 
beconies  contemptible.  Children  soon  learn 
for  what  purix)se  they  are  put  on  exhibition, 
and  one  hour  in  a  false  position  may  spoil 
simplicity  or  engender  bitterness  of  spirit, 
and  thus  obstruct  the  moral  progress  of  a 
whole  life. 

If  we  would  have  great  thinkers,  strong 
workers,  sane  men  and  sound  women,  if  we 
would  have  strength,  purity  and  peace 
among  the  fathers  and  mothers  to  come, 
let  us  not  forget  that  for  little  children,  the 
most  important  **  tasks"  are  to  be  rosy  and 
plump,  sleepy  at  nightfall  and  hungry  in  the 
morning ;  and  that  for  boys  and  girls  of 
larger  growth,  no  pursuits  can  possibly  be  so 
profitable  as  those  which  call  them  to  the 
happy  and  careless  exertion  of  their  powers ; 
that  even  to  young  roen  and  women,  not  yet 
well-grown  and  well  compacted,  the  growth 
and  perfection  of  the  organs  with  which  they 


are  to  work,  furnish  tasks  vastly  more  import' 
ant  to  the  world  than  any  products  of  their 
brains  or  work  of  their  liands. 

Hardship,  misfortune,  and  poverty  may 
throw  duties  and  labors  upon  them  prema- 
turely, but  such  labors  and  duties  should  be 
regarded  as  misfortunes  to  them  and  to 
society.  But  boys  and  girls  may  become 
prodigies  of  devotion,  and  show  brilliant 
results  of  their  unnatural  exertion  ;  but  nature 
exacts  her  penalties  from  the  youRg  man  who 
spends  his  youth  in  pious  duties,  not  less  than 
from  him  who  wastes  himself  by  dissipation. 
Starr  King  did  a  man's  work  at  seventeen, 
but  laid  down  the  work  of  manhood  at  forty. 

The  home,  the  church,  the  school  will  do 
their  work  best  by  inciting  the  children  to 
avoid  publicity,  to  love  the  seclusion  of 
happy  homes,  and  in  systematic  but  unforced 
study,  in  spontaneous  and  childlike  play,  to 
give  them  opportunity  to  grow  under  the 
motherly  guidance  of  the  nature  which  God 
has  appointed  to  be  the  guardian  of  the  little 
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ABOUT  forty  years  ago,  some  American 
missionaries  obtained  a  footing  on  the 
island  of  Macao,  on  the  coast  of  China. 
They  here  gave  instruction  in  English  to  a 
young  Chinese  boy  intrusted  to  their  care. 
He  became  much  attached  to  his  instructor, 
and  when  he  returned  to  Massachusetts,  Yung 
Wing,  then  sixteen  years  old,  with  two  other 
Chinese  lads,  accompanied  him.  The  greater 
advantages  which  he  found  here,  Yung  Wing 
improved  with  unwavering  energy.  Contin- 
uing to  reside  with  his  missionary  teacher  in 
Springfield,  Mass.,  he  passed  a  course  of 
study  in  Monson  Academy,  and  during  this 
time  he  professed  the  Christian  religion.  He 
entered  Yale  College  in  1850,  and  graduated 
with  honor.  His  friends  urged  him  to  be- 
come a  missionary  preacher,  but  Yung  Wing 
decided  against  it.  He  felt  that  there  was  a 
great  work  for  him  in  the  educational  field ; 
but  how  that  work  was  to  be  brought  about 
he  could  not  see.  Few  young  men  ever 
started  out  to  achieve  a  great  undertaking, 

!  with  more  drawbacks  than  Yung  Wing. 
Soon  after  graduating,  he  set  sail  for  China. 
He  arrived  in  his  own  land  a  stranger.     In 

!  the  diligent  study  of  our  language,  he  had 
forgotten  his  own,  and  could  neither  write 
nor  speak  it.  He  was  looked  upon  with  sus- 
picion by  his  own  people,  and  on  account  of 
bis  refusal  to  become  a  missionary,  the  for- 
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eigners  also  considered  him  as  but  a  half- 
convert. 

It  was  the  desire  of  his  life  to  educate  the 
Chinese  youth,  and  thus  raise  the  nation. 
After  ten  years  of  fruitless  effort,  Yung  Wing 
seemed  no  nearer  realizing  his  ambition  than 
on  his  arrival  in  China.  But  in  1862  he  was 
employed  by  the  government,  and  made  a 
mandarin  of  the  fifth  rank.  He  worked  faith- 
fully for  the  government,  at  the  same  time 
trying  to  further  his  own  plans.  But  though 
many  agreed  with  his  ideas,  yet  they  all 
thought  it  was  too  soon  to  bring  them  before 
the  higher  authorities ;  and  thus  he  waited  on. 

After  the  Tientsin  massacre  of  1869,  it  be- 
came necessary  to  ap{K)int  representatives 
from  the  Chinese  and  foreigners  to  meet. 
Yung  Wing  was  among  the  Chinese  represen- 
tatives. So  well  did  he  act  that  he  received 
especial  recognition  from  the  government. 
He  took  the  opportunity  to  impress  upon  the 
Chinese  authorities  the  great  necessity  of 
having  representative  men,  who  should  be 
educated  not  only  in  foreign  languages,  but 
in  thought  and  idea  as  well,  so  that  China 
might  be  prepared  to  meet  all  the  responsi- 
bilities which  its  enlarged  commerce  brought. 
This  was  a  strong  argument,  and  urged  with 
all  the  zeal  and  energy  of  his  nature,  and  at 
last  his  plea  was  accepted. 

In  due  time  an  imperial  decree  was  issued, 
money  appropriated,  and  a  commission  ap- 
pointed. The  commissioners  were  Yung 
Wing,  who  had  been  made  a  mandarin  of  the 
third  rank,  Chin  Lan  Pin,  and  Chan  Laisun, 
the  secretary  of  the  board ;  Chan  Laisun  had 
been  educated  in  America. 

The  imperial  decree  designated  that  one 
hundred  and  twenty  Chinese  boys  should  be 
sent  to  the  western  countries  for  education, 
from  early  boyhood  to  mature  manhood.  As 
the  management  was  placed  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  Yung  Wing,  it  was  only  natural  that 
he  should  conduct  his  charge  to  the  places 
that  had  been  most  familiar  to  his  own  early 
life. 

Four  years  were  given  to  the  selection  of 
pupils.  Scholarship  was  made  the  only  test. 
Thus,  while  the  fortunate  ones  are  often  the 
children  of  rich  parents,  yet  those  of  the 
poorest  are  not  excluded  from  these  privi- 
leges. Thirty  were  sent  annually  for  four 
years.  Fifteen  years  is  the  proposed  time  of 
sojourn.  Thus  nothing  may  be  done  super- 
ficially, as  ample  time  is  given  for  a  thor* 
ough  education.  In  fact,  these  pupils  appear 
to  have  no  desire  to  shorten  the  time.  Pa- 
tience is  a  prominent  trait  in  the  Chinese 
character.     No  matter  what  is  given  them, 


they  go  at  it  with  all  their  energy.  There 
appears  to  be  no  difference  between  hard  and 
easy  tasks  to  them.  Their  success  in  English 
studies  is  wonderful.  Some  of  the  pupils  at 
the  end  of  two  years  were  studying  algebra 
and  Latin,  and  other  studies  correspondingly 
advanced.  They  speak  our  language  read- 
ily, although  sometimes  perplexed  by  our 
wonderful  idioms  When  we  remember  that 
the  Chinese  language  is  entirely  different  from 
ours,  that  is  not  surprising.  In  reading  and 
spelling  they  are  very  proficient.  The  boys 
are  distributed  in  Massachusetts  and  Connec- 
ticut. As  soon  as  prepared,  they  will  enter 
the  colleges  selected.  This  is  a  brief  sketch 
of  an  educational  movement,  which  in  its 
bearings  on  the  future  of  China  is  of  the 
greatest  importance. 


THE  OLD  MAN  GOES  TO  SCHOOL. 


I   KNOW  Pm  too  old  to  learn,  wife ;  my  lessons 
and  tasks  are  done, 
The  dews  of  life's  evening  glisten  in  the  light  of  life's 

setting  sun. 
To  the  grave  by  the  side  of  my  fathers  they'll  carry 

me  soon  away ; 
But  I  wanted  to  see  how  the  world  has  grown,  so  I 
hobbled  to  school  to-day. 

I  could  not  have  told  'twas  a  school- house,  it  towered 

up  to  the  skies. 
I  gazed  on  the  noble  structure 'till  dimmer  grew  these 

old  eyes. 
My  thoughts  went  back  to  the  log  house — the  school - 

house  of  years  ago, 
Where  I  studied  and  romped  with  the  merry  boys  who 

sleep  where  the  daisies  grow. 

I  was  startled  out  of  my  dreaming  by  the  tones  of  its 

monster  bell, 
On  these  ears  that  are  growing  deaf  the  sweet  notes 

rose  and  fell.  * 

I  entered  the  massive  door,  and  sat  in  the  proffered 

chair — 
An  old  man  wrinkled  and  gray  in  the  midst  of  the 

young  and  fair. 

Like  a  garden  of  blooming  roses,  the  school-room  ap- 
peared to  me — 
The  children  were  all  so  tidy,  their  faces  so  full  of 

glee; 
They  stared  at  me  when  I  entered,  then  broke  through 

the  whispering  rule. 
And  said,  with  a  smile  to  each  other,  "  The  old  man's 

coming  to  school." 
When  the  country  here  was  new,  wife,  and  I  was  a 

scholar  lad. 
Our  reading,  writing  and  spelling  were  about  all  the 

studies  we  had ; 
We  cleared  up  the  farm  through  the  summer,  then 

traveled  through  wood  and  snow 
To  the  log-house  in  the  opening — the  school-house  of 

years  ago. 

Now,  boys  go  to  school  in  palaces,  and  study  hard 
Latin  and  Greek; 
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They  arc  taught  to  write  scholarly  essays,  and  drilled 
on  the  stage  to  speak ; 

They  go  into  the  district  hopper,  but  come  out  through 
the  college  spout; 

And  this  is  the  way  the  schools  of  our  land  are  grind- 
ing our  great  men  out. 

Let  them  grind  !  let  them  grind,  dear  wife  I  the  world 

needs  the  good  and  true  ; 
Let  the  children  out  of  the  old  house,  and  welcome 

them  into  the  new, 
I'll    cheerfully  pay  my  taxes,  and   say  to  the  age  of 

mind, 
All  aboard !  all  aboard !  go  ahead  and  leave  the  old 

man  behind ! 

Our  system  of  public  schools  is  the  nation's  glory  and 

crown ; 
May  the  arm  be  palsied,  ever,  that  is  lifted  to  tear  it 

down. 
If  bigots   cannot   endure  the   light  of  our  glowing 

skies. 
Let  them   go  to  oppression's  shores,  where  liberty 

bleeds  and  dies. 

I'm  glad  I  have  been  to-day  to  the  new  house  so  large 

and  grand ; 
With  pride  I  think  of  my  toils  in  this  liberty-loving 

land; 
I've  seen  a  palace  arise  where  the  old  school-house 

stood, 
And  gardens  of  beauty  bloom  where  the  shadows 

fell  in  the  wood. 

To  the  grave  by  the  side  of  my  fathers  they'll  carry 

me  soon  away ; 
Then   I'll  go  to  a  higher  school  than  the  one  I've 

seen  to-day ; 
Where  the  Master  of  masters  teacheth — where  the 

scholars  never  grow  old — 
From  glory  to  glory  I'll  climb,  in  the  beautiful  col; 

lege  of  gold. 

♦ 

FOLLOWING  GOOD  EXAMPLE. 


THERE  is  no  doubt  that  one  of  the  most 
valuable  results  of  a  good  and  virtuous 
character  is  the  example  which  is  thus  pre- 
sented to  all  who  witness  it.  This  is  often 
urged  as  an  incentive  to  right-doing,  and 
justly,  for  the  interdependence  of  one  char- 
acter with  another  can  never  be  annulled. 
Yet  the  duty  of  setting  a  good  example  is  no 
more  imperative  than  that  of  following  it,  and 
though  this  is  freely  admitted  in  a  general 
way,  it  is  rarely  presented  as  a  specific  obli- 
gation, nor  are  the  best  methods  of  doing  it 
often  studied. 

There  is  probably  no  more  efficacious  means 
of  self-culture  than  that  of  observing  the  ex- 
cellencies of  others,  with  a  view  to  making 
them  our  own.  Here  we  see  virtue  portrayed 
not  in  dry  language  or  abstract  theory,  but 
in  living  and  active  operation.  We  see  its 
power,  its  beneficence,  its  beauty.  Few 
can  behold  this  without  longing  to  share  it. 
Even  the  vicious  and  immoral  pay  the  high- 


est tribute  of  respect  and  esteem  to  goodness. 
They  always  mean  to  reform,  and  to  become 
what  they  admire,  and,  though  they  may  grow 
old  in  wickedness,  they  never  bear  testimony 
in  its  favor,  nor.  wish  their  children  to  follow 
their  example. 

There  is  much  more  than  mere  wishing, 
however,  contained  in  this  kind  of  culture. 
Those  who  would  profit  by  it  must  choose  the 
companionship  of  the  wise  and  the  good. 
For,  however  much  we  may  struggle  against 
it,  it  is  impossible  to  be  in  frequent  inter- 
course with  any  one  without  partaking  in  a 
measure  of  his  character.  There  is  a  subtle 
influence  pervading  his  moral  atmosphere  that 
acts  upon  all  who  breathe  it.  The  best  safe- 
guard against  any  evil  habit  is  constant  asso- 
ciation with  those  who  have  it  not.  The 
mind  is  turned  into  other  channels,  and  the 
temptation  gradually  loses  its  force.  So,  if 
we  would  follow  a  good  example,  we  must 
keep  it  ever  before  us. 

Much  depends  also  upon  the  way  in  which 
we  observe  character.  Those  traits  upon 
which  our  thoughts  chiefly  dwell  most  forc- 
ibly affect  our  natures.  In  every  one  there 
is  something  to  esteem  and  something  to  con- 
demn. It  is  the  former  which  should  attract 
and  hold  attention.  All  carping  criticism,  all 
that  evil  speaking  which  comes  from  evil 
thinking  and  loves  to  recount  the  faults  and 
foibles  of  a  neighbor  or  friend  is  utterly  op- 
posed to  the  self-culture  of  which  we  speak. 
We  cannot  always  command  the  society  of 
the  best  people,  but  we  may  always  select  the 
best  parts  of  those  who  are  with  us  for  our 
contemplation. 

In  looking  at  a  person  of  superior  excel- 
lence there  is  often  a  tendency  to  imitate  his 
special  acts  or  methods.  They  are  upon  the 
surface,  and  quickly  arrest  the  attention  and 
enlist  sympathy.  Yet  such  imitation  is  almost 
always  a  disastrous  experiment.  What  is  fit- 
ting and  admirable  in  one  person,  because  it 
is  spontaneous  and  original,  is  unsuitable  and 
unseemly  in  another,  because  it  is  an  artificial 
copy.  Plans  and  methods  that  succeed  per- 
fectly in  the  hands  of  one  who  has  originated 
them  may  be  disappointing  failures  for  another 
who  endeavors  to  imitate  them.  Dr.  Arnold 
of  Rugby.  England,  was  probably  the  most 
successful  teacher  of  his  age  ;  yet  many  have 
studied  his  system  and  adopted  his  measures 
and  copied  his  style,  only  to  reap  a  total  dis- 
comfiture. They  were  unsuited  to  their  special 
requirements  and  to  their  peculiar  capacities. 
What  they  needed,  was  so  thoroughly  to  have 
mastered  his  principles  as  to  have  been  able 
to  apply  them  to  new  situations  and  necessi- 
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ties.  Even  peculiarities  of  manner  are  some- 
times copied  only  to  make  the  imitator  ridic- 
ulous. 

It  is  the  spirit  of  a  good  man's  character, 
not  the  petty  details  of  his  life,  that  should 
enlist  our  sympathy  and  excite  our  emulation. 
It  is  the  broad  foundation  on  which  a  great 
man  builds  his  work  that  we  should  strive  to 
make  our  own,  not  the  ornaments  of  his  edi- 
fice, which  would  be  out  of  place  in  another 
structure.  Persons  often  cling,  with  the  ut- 
most pertinacity,  to  the  specific  practices  and 
exact  views  of  one  who  accomplished  some 
nobleL  work  in  a  past  age,  and  whom  they 
justly  venerate,  forgetting  that  a  progressive 
mind  like  his  could  not  have  remained  sta- 
tionary through  all  the  intervening  time,  but 
would  have  marched  onward  and  applied  its 
genius  in  different  ways  to  new  surroundings. 
But  he  who  imbibes  the  spirit  of  such  a  one, 
and  embodies  it  in  the  forms  of  active  en- 
deavor suitable  to  the  present  time  and  to  his 
own  special  sphere,  is  the  one  who  truly  fol- 
lows his  example  and  renders  him  the  truest 
honors. 


Phila,  Ledger. 


A  GREAT  INVENTOR. 


THE  name  of  Robert  Fulton  is  immor- 
tally associated  with  steamboat  naviga- 
tion. He  was  born  in  Little  Britain  town- 
ship, Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  in 
1765.  At  a  very  early  age  he  lost  his  father, 
and  this  rendered  his  primary  education 
very  limited.  But  his  genius  was  conspicu- 
ous even  in  his  childhood.  Before  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age,  his  inventive  talents 
were  known  to  the  entire  neighborhood,  and 
he  also  discovered  remarkable  talents  for 
painting.  Even  when  a  boy,  he  gained  his 
living  by  his  pencil  in  painting  landscapes 
and  portraits.  He  even  saved  before  he 
was  twenty-one  sufficient  above  his  expenses 
to  purchase  a  small  farm,  at  the  same  time 
supporting  a  widowed  mother.-  Franklin  be- 
came acquainted  with  him,  saw  his  talents, 
and  incited  him  to  their  further  development. 
He  was  encouraged  to  go  to  England,  and 
put  himself  under  the  care  of  his  countryman, 
Benjamin  West,  who  at  that  time  was  the 
ruling  spirit  of  the  art  world.  This  he  did, 
and  was  received  by  that  great  and  good 
painter  with  every  evidence  of  friendship; 
he  was  invited  to  become  an  inmate  of  his 
house,  and  from  that  hour  Fulton  was  not 
only  the  guest  but  the  pupil  of  the  g^eat  mas- 
ter. 

For    several    years    Fulton    pursued     his 
studies  with  devotion  and  success;  but  his 


inventive  genius  was  predominant,  and  his 
head  was  already  filled  with  plans  for  the  iai- 
provement  of  land  navigation  and  other  mat- 
ters of  utility.     He  drew  around  him   the 
sympathies  of  a  large  number  of  distinguished 
associates,  among  whom  may  be  named  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  and  the  Earl  of  Stan- 
hope.    We  find  Fulton  shortly  after  residing 
at  Birmingham,  having  abandoned  the  pro- 
fession of  painter  for  that  of  civil  engineer — 
engaged  in  conjunction  .with   the   Duke   of 
Bridgewater  in  constructing  the  canals  which 
gave  so  much  im{K)rtance  to  that  town.    Ful- 
ton threw  himself  into  the  subject  of  canal 
navigation  with  great  zeal,  and  wrote  a  book 
concerning  it.     He  also  invented  a  formida- 
ble torpedo,  which  he  asserted  would  destroy 
the  navy  of  an  enemy  with  the  greatest  ease 
and  expedition.     He  went  to  France,  and 
offered  his  invention  to  the  government,  who 
were  indisposed  to  purchase  it.     At  Paris  he 
met  his  countryman,  the  celebrated  Joel  Bar- 
low, in  whose  family  he  became  an  inmate. 
Fulton  resided  seven  years  in  Paris,  during 
which  time  he  assiduously  pursued  the  study 
of  the  natural  sciences  and  of  modem  lan- 
guages.   Having  heard  of  Fitch's  experiments 
in  the  application  of  steam  to  the  propulsion 
of  boats,  a  new  and  glorious  vision  filled  his 
mind  with  splendors.     Becoming  acquainted 
with  the  distinguished  Robert  R.  Livingstone 
that  gentleman  fired  the  zeal  of  Fulton  by  rep- 
resenting   the    immense    advantages   to    be 
derived  from  the  use  of  steam  in  navigating 
the    inland    waters    of   the  United    States. 
"  Wealth,   talent  and  genius  joined  hands, 
and  Fulton  and   Livingstone  navigated  the 
Seine  by  a  steamboat  in    1803.     Arrange- 
ments were  immediately  entered  into  for  the 
prosecution  of  the  scheme  in  America.    They 
came  to  America,  and,  in  1807,  the  Cler- 
mont, Fulton's  experiment  boat,  was  com- 
pleted,  and  a  trial    trip   was    immediately 
announced.     The  leading  scientific,  literary, 
and  political  men  of  the  city  were  invited  to 
witness  it.  A  large  assemblage  were  gathered, 
disposed  to  be  critical,  and  to  ridicule  the 
whole   affair  as  an    absurdity.     Almost  all 
agreed  that  the  project  was  a  wild  one,  and 
only  entitled  to  contempt.     But  when  they 
saw  the  mastless  vessel  move  from  her  dock 
on    the    Jersey     shore,     and     cleave     her 
course  through  the   water  swiftly,  steadily, 
majestically,  there  was  a  sudden  revolution 
of  feeling — acclamations  burst   from  either 
shore,  and  the  first  steamship  in  the  world — 
the  *  Clermont' — moved  like  a  mighty  con- 
queror, amid  shouts  of  wonder  and  admira- 
tion." 
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In  a  few  days  the  "  Clermont  "  started  on 
her  first  long  trip,  of  which  Mr.  Fulton 
writes  as  follows:  ''  My  steamboat  voyage  to 
Albany  and  back  has  turned  out  more  favor- 
able thin  I  had  calculated.  The  distance 
from  New  York  to  Albany  is  one  hundred 
and  fifty  miles;  I  ran  it  up  in  thirty-two 
hours  and  down  in  thirty.  I  had  a  light 
breeze  against  me  the  whole  way,  both  going 
and  coming,  and  the  voyage  has  been  per- 
formed wholly  by  the  power  of  a  steam- 
engine.  I  overtook  many  sloops  and  schoon- 
ers beating  to  windward,  and  parted  with 
them  as  if  they  had  been  at  anchor.  It  will 
give  a  cheap  and  quick  conveyance  to  the 
merchandise  on  the  Mississippi,  Missouri^ 
and  the  other  great  rivers,  which  are  now 
laying  open  the  treasures  of  our  country- 
men." 

Fulton  received  the  first  patent  in  1809, 
and  for  several  years  he  was  engaged  in  the 
perfection  of  steaftiboat  machinery.  He 
was  also  successful  in  the  construction  of 
submarine  batteries;  and  in  181 4,  he  was 
delighted  by  the  appropriation  by  Congress 
of  three  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  dol- 
lars for  the  construction  of  a  steamship  of 
war  under  his  direction.  This  frigate  was  not 
in  readiness  for  use  until  the  close  of  the  war 
in  which  she  was  to  be  engaged  for  sea-coast 
defence.  But  before  she  was  completed, 
Fulton  had  paid  the  debt  of  nature.  He 
died  February  24th,  1815,  aged  fifty  years; 
an  early  death  for  one  who  had  done  so  much 
for  his  country,  and  who  was  early  advancing 
to  still  greater  honor  and  renown  than  he  had 
hitherto  won.  He  had  already  contemplated 
crossing  the  ocean  by  steam,  and,  had  he 
lived,  would  no  doubt  have  accomplished  it. 

Scholar'^ s  Companion, 


COMMENCEMENT  IN  MORE  WAYS 
THAN  ONE. 


THE  commencement  at  Hampton  School, 
Virginia,  Thursday,  May  2  2d,  had  a 
peculiarly  interested  audience  The  Secre- 
taries of  War  and  of  the  Interior,  together 
with  a  party  of  blanketed  Indians,  Cheyennes, 
went  down  from  Washington  to  see  the  prac- 
tical working  of  Indian  education  in  company 
with  the  freedmen  in  this  industrial  school, 
and  quite  a  number  of  Northern  and  South- 
em  friends  of  the  school  were  there  to  en- 
courage the  graduates.  The  Philadelphia 
Ledger  has  the  following  comments  upon  the 
exercises  of  the  day  and  the  great  work  doing 
at  Hampton : 


For  the  most  part  these  young  people,  in  their  com- 
mencement orations,  instead  of  pursuing  far-off  sub- 
jects or  hackneyed  themes,  seemed  to  have  talked 
about  what  they  knew,  an  example  which  we  cannot 
too  often  commend  to  other  candidates  for  honors  on 
commencement  day.  .  The  young  Kiowa  Indian, 
Etah-dleah,  gave  '*  a  short  talk*'  on  his  home  in  the 
Indian  country,  which  was  worth,  doubtless,  a  good 
deal  more  to  his  hearers  than  his  opinion  on  any  other 
civilization.  **  Fourteen  Years  of  Anglo-African  His- 
tory," by  a  young  Virginian,  must  have  been  .treated 
more  vigorously  than  the  speaker  could  possibly  have 
dealt  with  either  the  Norman  Conquest  or  the  Cru- 
saders. "Should  the  Negro  Emigrate?"  has  a  prac- 
tical ring  about  it,  and  .the  experience  of  Hampton 
post-graduates,  and  of  all  the  observations  from  that 
district  of  Virginia  would  certainly  incline  him  to  stay 
where  he  is  and  work  the  problem  out.  "  What 
should  we  do  for  Africa  ?"  was  another  thoughtful 
subject  of  these  young  inquirers,  and  the  students  who 
row  up  the  Hampton  roads  could  make  a  better  paper 
on  "  The  Historic  James"  than  on  any  classic  or  ro- 
mantic river.  The  everyday  matters  that  concern 
their  race,  the  immediate  prospects  and  duties  of  these 
young  folks  in  making  a  living  as  teachers  in  the  South, 
are  the  topics  that  General  Armstiong  ])uts  into  the 
minds  of  Hampton  scholars,  and  there  seems  to  have 
been  the  sound  common  sense  in  their  talk  that  is 
characteristic  of  the  whole  training  at  Hampton. 
General  Armstrong  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  enthu- 
siasm in  his  work  of  education,  and  an  energy  which 
communicates  itself  to  all  around,  together  with  a 
very  level  view  of  the  average  mark  his  students  are 
to  reach.  There  are  no  "  great  expectations"  about 
the  system.  Probably  there  are  no  young  graduates 
who  will  face  the  future  from  the  commencement 
platform  this  year  with  as  little  romance,  as  plain  pros- 
pects of  hard  work  and  little  pay,  as  these  Hampton 
scholars.  The  model  teacher  for  the  South  is  thus 
described  by  their  superintendent :  '*  One  who  teaches 
from  three  to  six  months  in  the  year,  farms  the  rest  of 
the  time,  and  preaches  Sunday,  is  the  man  for  the 
field,  the  field  work,  and  for  the  masses  ot  this  gener- 
ation of  the  Southern  colored  people." 

The  method  of  Hampton  School  has  already  been 
described  in  these  columns,  and  our  readers  have  been 
made  acquainted  with  the  excellent  system  that  gives 
the  teaching  and  instruction  free,  and  enables  the 
scholar  to  work  out  his  board.  On  the  farm,  in  the 
workshop,  in  the  printing  office,  as  blacksmiths,  as 
carpenters,  brickmakers,  the  boys  pay  their  school 
bills,  while  the  girls  in  the  sewing-room,  with  the 
knitting  machines,  in  the  laundry,  and  in  the  cooking 
school  of  the  great  kitchen,  earn  their  way.  As  all 
are  workers,  the  amount  of  time  that  is  needed  to  be 
taken  from  the  school -rooms  is  not  great  [one  day  in 
the  week  and  half  of  Saturday],  but  these  industrial 
lessons  are  certainly  as  valuable  as  any  to  be  got  from 
books.  Every  one  who  sees  the  working  of  Hamp- 
ton School  must  regret  that  there  are  not  more  of  just 
such  institutions  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South; 
and  for  white  boys  and  girls,  who  now  get  their  mem- 
ories burdened  and  their  heads  overtaxed,  while  their 
hands  are  clumsy,  their  faculties  untrained ;  and  who 
leave  school  totally  unprepared  for  any  of  the  tough 
work  of  life.  The  graduates  of  the  Industrial  School 
can  light  on  their  feet  wherever  they  are  thrown,  and 
can  hardly  be  taken  by  surprise. 

There  are  two  points  about  the  teaching  of  the  In- 
dians at  Hampton  that  deserve  especial  notice  as  very 
sagaciously  planned.   There  are  about  sixty-six  Indian 
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boys  and  girls  now  being  taugbt  there,  and  the  Gov- 
ernment pays  for  their  instruction  about  ^167  apiece. 
It  is  designed  to  put  the  boys  to  farm  work,  by  prefer- 
ence ,  as  the  civilized  future  of  the  Indian  must  lie  as 
farmers  and  herdsmen,  although  quite  a  number  of 
those  at  Hampton  already  show  an  aptitude  and  fond- 
ness for  handicraft.  It  is  also  a  part  of  the  plan  to 
have  Indian  girls  brought  to  the  school  in  equal  num- 
bers. The  training  of  a  young  Kiowa  or  Comanche 
chief  to  treat  the  squaw  as  his  equal,  to  sit  with  her 
at  table  and  on  the  school  bench,  will  be  as  good  a 
dvilizer  as  any  other  lesson  of  the  school.  He  learns 
to  manage  a  farm,  while  she  is  taught  to  keep  house 
in  orderly  ways,  and  they  will  both  of  them  be  spoiled 
for  the  wigwam  and  the  chase  when  they  get  back  to 
the  reservation,  which  is  precisely  the  point  in  view. 
The  few  Indians  who  have  had  college  training  hith- 
erto, without  the  a<^ompaniment  of  work,  are  spoiled 
Indians  of  another  sort.  They  may  go  back  to  their 
tribes  as  teachers,  but  the  Indian  does  not  need  the 
English  grammar  so  much  as  he  does  the  plow- 
handle  and  the  cattle  farm.  The  college-bred  Indian 
is  quite  as  likely  to  become  the  go-between  in  sharp 
dealings  with  his  tribe,  for  the  benefit  of  the  white 
race  and  his  individual  proBt,  as  he  is  to  carry  any 
other  good  to  it.  But  the  good  lesson  of  manual  la- 
bor, which  the  savage  Indian  despises  as  fit  only  for 
squaws,  is  really  his  certificate  as  a  civilized  citizen  of 
the  United  States. 

The  cost  of  keeping  up  Hampton  School,  which  is 
partly  self-supporting,  is  $40,000  a  year,  of  which  the 
State  of  Virginia  contributes  |io,ooo.  The  rest  is 
mainly  given  by  Northern  subscribers,  frequently  in 
the  form  of  scholarships.  Seventy  dollars  is  the  an- 
nual cost  of  a  scholarship,  and  certainly  never  was 
money  better  bestowed  than  in  setting,  by  way  of  two 
humble  races,  this  excellent  example  for  white  educa- 
tion to  follow. 


"GOING  TO  SCHOOL." 


"  1\T  ^^'  children,  you  have  told  me  how  many 

1\|  members  we  have  in  the  Legislature,  who 
rpesides  over  each  body,  how  laws  are  made,  and  how 
often  a  United  States  Senator  is  elected,  and  in  return 
I  will—" 

I  had  reached  this  point  the  other  evening  when 
there  came  a  ring  at  the  door  bell,  and  after  a  minute 
I  discovered  that  Mr.  Old  Fogy  had  decided  on  an- 
other attack.  He  brought  along  two  or  t hree  teachers 
with  him,  and  they  at  once  walked  into  my  school- 
room. I  did  at  first  have  a  sign  of  "  State  Prison" 
over  the  door  so  as  to  make  it  seem  like  a  regular 
school  house  to  the  pupils,  but  as  they  insisted  upon 
regarding  it  as  a  novelty,  I  removed  the  sign. 

**  Well,  you  have  been  teaching,  I  see,"  observed 
Mr.  Old  Fogy. 

"  Yes,  six  of  these  children  belong  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  don't  attend  any  regular  school." 

*'  We  don't  exactly  agree  on  the  school  question,  you 
know,"  said  Mr.  Old  Fogy.  "  You  did  rather  puzzle 
me  the  other  night,  but  I'd  like  you  to  ask  some  of 
those  teachers  a  few  questions." 

"  Well,  Mr.  Blank ;  how  many  bushels  of  wheat  will 
make  a  barrel  of  flour  ?" 

"  Why,  that  isn't  a  regular  question,"  he  replied  as 
he  looked  around. 

"  Isn't  it  ?  Your  arithmetic  says  that  sixty  pounds 
of  wheat  make  a  bushel,  and  because  it  does  not  say 
how  many  bushels  make  a  barrel  of  flour  the  farmer 


who  is  flgurin^  on  his  year's  supply  must  be  left  in 
ignorance.  Here  is  Charlie,  only  nine  years  old — ^he 
may  answer." 

**  From  four  and  a  half  to  five  bushels,"  the  boy  re- 
plied. 

*'  Now,  Mr.  Blank,  can  you  name  the  more  promi- 
nent Chinese  philosophers  ?" 

"  I  can,  sir." 

"  ]  thought  so,  but  can  you  tell  how  many  spokes 
there  are  in  the  front  wheel  of  a  buggy — can  any  of 
you  ?" 

"  I  protest !"  cried  Mr.  Old  Fogy ;  but  they  didn't 
answer  for  all  that. 

"  Well,  Mr.  Blank,  can  you  translate  Greek?" 

"I  can,  sir." 

**  No  doubt  of  it ;  but  can  you  tell  me  how  to  pre- 
serve cider?" 

"  There  you  go  again !"  cried  Mr.  Old  Fogy,  but 
none  of  them  could  tell. 

**  Are  you  familiar  with  cube-root,  Mr.  Blank  ?" 

"I  am." 

"  But  can  you  tell  me  the  salary  of  our  Governor?" 

None  of  them  could. 

"  Try  some  of  the  ladies,"  suggested  Mr.  Old  Fogy, 
after  a  few  more  questions. 

*<  All  right.  Miss  Blank,  are  you  good  in  Algebra  ?" 

"  I  think  so." 

^  And  can  you  tell  me  how  many  yards  of  cotton  to 
buy  for  a  pair  of  pillow  slips  ?" 

"  Why,  no." 

"  Do  you  know  what  will  take  stains  out  of  a  table 
cloth,  or  grease  out  of  a  carpet  ?" 

"  No,  sir. 

Can  you  mix  a  mustard  plaster,  tell  me  a  ready 
family  antidote  for  poison,  suggest  a  family  remedy 
for  a  cold,  or  a  sore  throat,  tell  me  how  many  yards 
in  a  bunch  of  dress  braid,  the  number  of  yards  of  tick- 
ing to  make  a  bed-tick,  a  way  to  remove  paint  from 
windows,  or  how  to  make  gruel  for  the  sick  ?" 

"  No,  sir." 

"  What  are  you  driving  at  ?"  indignantly  demanded 
Mr.  Old  Fogy. 

"  I'll  let  my  class  go,  and  tell  you.  Let  me  Erst  re- 
mark that  I  have  not  asked  a  queseion  which  these 
children  here  cannot  answer.  This  little  girl  will 
promptly  answer  everything  I  have  asked  Miss  Blank, 
and  yet  she  is  not  ten  years  old.  A  month  ago  I  told 
her  that  alum  and  brown  sugar  mixed  together  would 
relieve  croup.  A  week  ago,  at  dead  of  night,  roused 
from  sleep  by  her  parents  and  the  wails  of  her  sick 
brother,  she  prepared  the  remedy  while  her  father 
was  after  the  doctor  and  her  mother  excited  and  help- 
less, and  in  half  an  hour  the  croup  was  gone.  You 
ask  me  what  I'm  driving  at  ?  It  is  simply  educa- 
tion on  the  practical  side  of  life." 

"  But  I'm  not  a  housekeeper,"  protested  Miss 
Blank. 

**  No  1  Well,  every  woman  looks  forward  to  mar- 
riage. They  were  bom  to.  Every  female  expects 
to  marry  rich,  but  not  one  in  five  hundred  can  so 
marry  as  to  throw  the  entire  responsibility  of  her 
house  on  hired  help.  Six  out  of  ten  may  have  a  ser- 
vant, but  unless  the  mistress  knows  how  things  should 
go,  what  can  be  expected  of  the  girl?  While  the 
lady  sits  in  the  parlor  and  realizes  that  she  can  draw, 
play  the  piano  and  read  French,  the  '  help/  left  to 
experiments,  and  having  no  interest,  breaks,  smashes 
and  throws  away,  and  the  family  are  soon  looking  for 
a  cheaper  house.  Miss  Blank  here  may  marry  and 
never  have  to  lift  a  hand,  but  if  she  knew  every  duty 
— if  she  knew  remedies  and  recipes — ^wouldn't  she 
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have  more  self-reliance  and  be  better  prepared  for 
her  responsibilities?" 

'*The  other  day  a  lady  who  can  speak  several  lan- 
guages and  who  graduated  with  high  honors  at  Vassar 
wanted  some  nice  pics  made  and  put  away  for  New 
Year's.  Neither  of  her  servant  girls  knew  how  to 
make  them,  and  so  the  lady  went  out  among  her 
neighbors.  She  tried  to  remember  what  they  told 
her,  but  her  pies  were  made  without  sugar  or  salt  and 
with  only  one  crust.  When  told  why  '  they  tasted 
like  bass-wook  chips/  she  burst  into  tears  and  sobbed 
oat :      '  They   educated  me  to  be  an  idiot,  instead 


of  a  woman! 


I  if 


Detroit  Free  Press. 


THE    FIRST    JAPANESE  LECTURE. 


DR.  T.  C.  MENDENHALL. 


I  HAD  only  been  at  work  in  the  University  three  or 
four  days  when  I  was  invited  by  one  of  the  native 
professors  to  give  some  lectures  before  a  strictly 
Japanese  audience  in  one  of  the  large  theatres  of  the 
city.  The  audiences  would  understand  only  their 
native  tongue,  and  the  lectures  were  to  be  interpreted 
by  some  of  the  native  professors  who  spoke  English. 
I  very  cheerfully  consented  to  do  so,  as  I  very  much 
desired  to  see  something  of  the  people  in  their  own 
way  of  living  and  thinking,  and  I  here  had  oflfered  me 
at  once  an  opportunity  which  has  not  been  granted  to 
foreigners  of  long  residence  here.  The  lecture  course 
in  question  has  been  in  operation  for  about  two  years 
and  is  certainly  a  most  laudable  enterprise,  originating 
in  the  intense  desire  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
younger  men  to  popularize  modern  knowledge  and 
modes  of  thought.  Indeed,  upon  the  young  men  of 
Japan  rests  its  success-  or  failure  in  the  wonderful 
effort  now  being  made  to  open  it  to  Western  civiliza- 
tion in  its  broadest  sense,  and  there  are  many  here 
who  comprehend  the  immensity  of  the  task  and  are 
resolved  on  its  accomplishment.  The  lecturers  in  the 
course  have  hitherto  been  natives,  but  in  the  series  to 
be  given  this  year  Prof.  Morse  and  myself  have  been 
invited  to  take  part.  The  experience  of  my  intro- 
ductory address  was  so  novel  that  I  can  hardly  ever 
expect  to  be  placed  in  a  condition  more  peculiar  with 
surroundings  more  unusual  to  me.  We  rode  in  our 
jinrikishas  to  the  theatre,  the  distance  being  two  or 
three  miles. 

Arriving  at  the  door  we  removed  our  shoes,  as 
shoes  are  never  worn  inside  of  the  house  here.  The 
wonderfully  clean  and  soft  matting  which  covers  the 
floors  takes  away  any  unpleasantness  which  you  may 
feel  in  falling  into  this  custom,  and,  indeed  rather  in- 
duces you  to  believe  that  it  is  the  proper  thing  to  do. 
Near  the  door  we  noticed  a  great  number  of  small 
wooden  tablets,  with  strings  attached  and  numbers 
upon  them.  Th/ese  were  the  **  checks "  given  for  the 
shoes  left  at  the  door  by  the  natives.  One  does  not 
wonder  at  this  custom  after  seeing  the  Japanese  shoe, 
which  is  almost  universally  a  kind  of  wooden  clog, 
consisting  of  a  wooden  base,  upon  which  the  foot 
rests,  elevated  by  two  tranverse  wooden  strips,  which 
elevate  the  foot  about  four  inches  from  the  ground. 
I  do  not  imagine  that  they  tend  to  increase  the  ease 
or  grace  of  pedestrianism,  but  they  possess  many  ad 
vantages  as  regards  cleanliness.  They  are  secured 
to  the  foot  )xy  means  of  two  bands  or  ropes  crossing 
over  the  front  part  of  the  foot,  and  secured  by  being 
held  firmly  between  the  great  toe  and  its  next  door 


neighbor.  These  shoes  are  quickly  slipped  off  and 
on,  and  even  if  the  streets  are  quite  muddy,  the  stock- 
ing or  bare  foot,  as  the  case  may  be,  may  remain  quite 
immaculate. 

We  were  taken  in  by  the  rear  entrance,  and  after 
being  led  up  a  narrow  stairway  we  found  ourselves 
in  front  of  the  audience.  About  six  hundred  persons 
were  present,  all  seated  upon  the  floor  in  their  pecu- 
liar fashion,  and  listening  quietly  and  attentively  to 
the  address  which  was  being  made  when  M'e  entered. 
It  was  strange  to  see  scattered  all  over  the  house 
small  trays  containing  tea  cups  and  a  teapot  full  of 
hot  Japan  tea,  which,  by  the  way,  I  find  a  most  agree- 
able drink.  A  great  many  were  smoking,  using  their 
very  diminutive  pipes,  the  bowl  of  which  will  only 
hold  a  small  pinch  of  tobacco.  This,  of  course,  re- 
quires that  they  should  have  the  means  of  frequently 
lighting  the  pipes,  and  with  every  teapot  is  found  the 
answer  to  this  demand  in  the  shape  of  a  small  box 
containing  an  earthenware  jar  filled  with  ashes  cover- 
ing a  few  live  coals.  The  **  hibachi,*'  as  it  is  called, 
is  one  of  the  commonest  sights  in  Japan. 

We  were  escorted  across  the  hall  in  the  rear  of  the 
speaker  to  a  somewhat  more  exclusive  place,  on  one 
side  where  the  matting  was  covered  with  carpet,  and 
there  were  actually  a  couple  of  chairs,  which  were  of- 
fered to  us,  but  we  sternly  resolved  to  have  none  of 
them,  and  seated  ourselves  upon  the  floor,  among 
some  of  the  Japanese  officials  who  were  present. 

When  we  arrived  the  audience  was  being  addiessed 
by  Prof.  Kikuchi,  a  native,  who  fills  the  Chair  of 
Mathematics  in  the  Imperial  University.  Mr.  Kikuchi 
is  a  young  man  of  high  accomplishments  and  pro- 
found learning  in  his  department.  He  was  educated 
in  England,  at  Oxford,  where  he  was  graduated  as  a 
**  wrangler"  in  mathematics,  which  is  sufficient  to  in- 
dicate that  he  took  rank  among  the  very  highest. 
The  subject  of  his  lecture  was  "  Planetary  Evolu- 
tion," and  although  delivered  in  Japanese,  his  notes, 
which  he  afterward  showed  me,  were  entirely  in 
English.  Although  the  subject  was  one  which  of 
necessity  demanded  a  somewhat  severe  treatment,  in- 
volving some  difficult  thinking,  yet  it  was  listened  to 
with  the  most  marked  attention,  and  was  evidently 
appreciated  and  enjoyed.  At  the  conclusion  of  Mr. 
Kikuchi's  address  there  was  an  intermission  of  two  or 
three  minutes  devoted  to  a  change  of  position,  drink- 
ing of  tea  ahd  a  general  lighting  of  pipes. 

The  next  speaker  was  the  editor  of  a  Buddhist  re- 
ligious newspaper.  His  address  was  upon  Female 
Elducalion,  andk  he  spoke  plainly  of  the  necessity  of 
reform  in  the  Japanese  treatment  of  women.  A 
Japanese  lecture  course  is  no  small  affair.  A  se.«sion 
begins  at  2  p.  m.,  and  lasts  until  every  body  is  done 
with  his  talk.  On  this  occasion  there  were  five  lec- 
turers announced.  The  next  in  succession  was  a 
Japanese  Christian,  whose  topic  was  **  Peace  and 
Strife."  After  the  usual  intermission  he  was  followed 
by  another  native,  who  discussed  the  advantage  and 
necessity  of  repetition  in  the  attempt  to  acquire  skill 
in  any  direction. 

This  man  was  very  humorous,  and  I  regretted  very 
much  that  I  was  unable  to  join  with  the  audience  in 
their  evident  enjoyment  of  his  good  points.  Thus  far 
the  addresses  were  all  in  the  Japanese  language,  but 
now  it  was  my  turn,  and  of  course  an  interpreter  be- 
came a  necessity.  The  chairman  arose  and  began 
talking  to  the  audience  and  hearing  my  own  name 
pronounced  I  advanced  and  stepped  upon  the  plat- 
form. After  a  somewhat  lengthy  introduction  in 
which    I   could    now    and    then   detect    the  word 
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"America"  and  once  the  word  "Ohio,"  and  which  I 
would  have  given  something  to  have  understood,  I 
began. 

I  confess  the  situation  was  sufficiently  embarrass- 
ing. I  was  standing  in  my  stocking  feet  before  an 
audience  of  five  or  six  hundred  men,  all  sitting  upon 
the  floor,  and  not  one  able  to  understand  a  single 
word  in  fhe  language  I  was  obliged  to  use.  I  was 
greeted  by  a  hearty  round  of  applause  which  went  far 
toward  "  taking  the  edge  off."  To  one  not  accus- 
tomed to  it  speaking  through  an  interpreter  is  do 
child's  play.  There  is  ;i^  opportunity  for  getting 
warmed  up  to  your  work.  No  sooner  do  you  begin 
than  you  must  stop. 

When  you  say  a  thing  which  you  fondly  imagine  a 
good  thing  you  cannot  detect  the  slightest  recognition 
of  the  fact  in  the  faces  of  your  auditors.  You  must 
quietly  wait  and  try  to  enjoy  seeing  them  applaud  the 
wrong  man. 

My  interpreter  was  Mr.  Agi,  one  of  the  native  pro- 
fessoft  in  the  University,  and  I  have  every  reason  to 
believe  that  my  words  lost  nothing  of  their  value  in 
the  transformation  which  they  had  to  undergo.  My 
lecture  on  this  occasion  was  only  a  short  introductory 
address  in  which  I  outlined  briefly  the  subjects  of 
which  I  should  speak  during  the  course. 

Columbus  Lupaich, 


"  ARTICULATE,"  AS  APPLIED  TO  SOUNDS. 


DR.   JAMES   H.    HOOSE,  CORTIJIND,   N.   Y. 


*•  A  RTICULATE,"  Latin  articulus,  from  artus^ 
jt\,  is  primarily  from  the  Greek  Ap<j,  which  means 
**  to  join,  join  together,  fit,  fasten,  bind  fast,"  when 
used  as  a  transitive  verb;  used  intransitively,  it  im- 
plies "  to  be  joined  together,  close  pressed  or  com- 
pact," and  includes  the  notions  of  "fitting,  meet, 
suitable,  agreeable,  or  pleasing."  The  conception  in 
Latin  regards  more  directly  the  **  joint,"  or  "commis- 
sure "  by  which  several  parts  of  a  body  are  connected 
into  one  whole.  The  original  conception  in  the 
Greek  seems  to  be  thai  of  a  whole  as  formed  of  suit- 
able or  well-fitting  parts ;  the  whole  is  considered  as 
**cJose  pressed"  from  parts  joined  together;  this 
whole  has  been  formed  of  parts  harmoniously  and 
agreeably  joined  in  a  compact,  which  is  the  "  sym- 
physis." 

Whatever  shade  pf  meaning  be  taken,  the  word 
*'  articulate"  assumes  parts  that  are  cb  be  joined  to- 
gether. Where  there  are  no  parts  to  constitute  a 
whole,  there  can  be  no  articulation.  In  language 
there  are  these  cases  where  parts  appear:  i.  Speech 
is  composed  of  one  or  more  words;  2.  Words  are 
formed  of  syllables,  and  are  monosyllabic,  dissyllabic, 
trisyllabic,  or  polysyllabic — that  is,  words  have  no 
parts,  two  parts,  three,  or  more  parts,  when  the  notion 
of  syllable  forms  the  basis  of  their  composition  ;  3. 
Syllables  are  made  up  of  one,  two  or  more  letters. 
Syllables,  words  and  speech,  when  composed  of  two 
or  more  elements  in  each,  are  conceived  as  wholes, 
"  close  pressed,"  **  compact,"  or  "  agreeable."  In  so 
far  as  the  notion  of  joining  together  of  parts  is  concerned 
—or  in  so  far  as  the  idea  of  "  joint "  or  **  commis- 
stire  "  prevails — the  conception  of  articulation  is  found 
in  all  three  cases.  To  secure  definite  limits  of  defi- 
nition and  application,  use  has  restricted  the  notion 
of  articulation  within  the  province  covered  by  the 
second  case  mentioned — that  of  words  as  based  upon 
syllables.     It  is,  strictly  of  words  composed  only  of 


two  or  more  syllables  to  which  articulation  applii 
But  by  an  extension  of  application,  articulation  is 
commonly  conceived  to  include  monosyllables,  and 
individual  sounds. 

Articulation  is  speaking  in  (or  by)  dbtinct  syllables. 
This  is  the  generic  conception.  Hence  in  a  word  of 
no  partt,  which  is  a  monosyllable,  there  is  no  articula- 
tion. Monosyllables  are  not  articulated,  they  are 
uttered — that  is,  they  are  voiced  out  from  the  mouth  as 
a  single  sound.  Words  in  combination  as  sentences 
are  pronounced.  But  in  common  usage  we  speak  of 
pironouncing  separate  words.  Sustained  pronunciation 
IS  termed  delivery.  Words  that  are  uttered  may  or 
may  not  suit  agreeably  against  each  other  in  sentences 
pronounced. 

Inarticulate  sounds,  such  as  '<  sighs,  coughs,  yawns, 
hems,  chuckles,  clicks,  groans,  etc.,"  are  units,  and 
are  **  no  part "  expressions.  Hence  the  conception  of 
articulation  does  not  include  them  ;  they  are  sounds 
simply  uttered,  not  articulated.  Words,  wholes,  un- 
less syllabic,  are  not  articulated — ^they  are  uttered. 
"Ah-ha  "  articulates,  because  it  is  dissyllabic.  "Oh" 
and  "  Pooh  "  do  not  articulate — they  are  two  mono- 
syllables, and  are  uttered.  Distinctness  of  utterance 
applies  to  letters,  syllables,  words,  and  inarticulate 
sounds,  so  far  as  voicing  forth  sound  is  consideied  ; 
hence  articulation  is  not  necessarily  confined  to  the 
notion  of  distinctness  of  utterance,  as  ordinarily  un- 
derstood in  this  connection.  A  sneeze  may  be  dis- 
tinctly uttered,  although  there  is  no  articulation  in  it 
unless  it  be  divided  into  syllables,  in  which  case  the 
parts  articulate  to  form  the  sneeze  completed.  The 
two  physical  efforts  involved  in  sneezing,  rapid  inhala- 
tion and  violent  expulsion  of  breath,  so  far  as  at- 
tended with  "  partial "  sounds,  articulate  to  form  one 
sneeze.  Groans,  if  divided  into  what  may  be  termed 
semi-groans,  articulate  as  to  their  parts  with  each 
other.  Articulation  considers  syllable  joined  to  sylla- 
ble, as  entire  parts,  rather  than  consonant  to  conso- 
nant or  vowel ;  it  regards  unit  impulses  of  sounds 
called  syllables. 


ARTICULATE  AND  INARTICULATE. 


These  terms,  as  applied  to  speech,  seem  to  be  very 
vaguely  understood :  many  suppose  them  to  mean 
"  indistinct,"  or  "  imperfect." 

I  have  been  led  by  late  very  numerous  inquiries  in 
regard  to  the  elementary  sounds  and  their  expression, 
to  continue  close  research  as  to  both ;  as  the  inquiries 
come  from  teachers  who  are  brushing  up  their  classes 
by  the  employment  of  dieted.  While  studying  that 
very  valuable  and  remarkable  work — "  Alex.  Melville 
Bell's  Visible  Speech" — and  testing  his  simple 
method  of  expressing  all  possible  sounds  produced  by 
human  breath  (as  he  does  quite  clearly  and  fully):  on 
reaching  page  50,  containmg  the  symbol  writing  of 
over  30  voiceless  and  40  voiced  interjectional  or  **  in- 
articulate "  utterances,  it  awakened  thought  about  the 
precise  meaning  of  the  word  "  articulate."  Professor 
Bell's  classification  seemed  to  throw  a  bright  light  on 
it,  and  to  apply  it  in  accordance  with  its  original 
meaning.  In  Latin,  •*  artus  "  means  a  joint  or  mem- 
ber, as  a  limb  of  the  body :  and  the  diminutive  (ar- 
ticulus)  was  used  for  a  small  joint  or  fitted  piece,  as 
the  internode  of  a  grass  stem,  or  of  a  finger,  or  a 
clause  in  a  document  (as  the  articles  of  faith  or  of  the 
constitution).  It  was  some  "part"  shaped  to  fit  as  one 
piece  of  a  whole.  And  it  was  applied  to  speech  in 
the  sense  of  each  part  being  so  clearly  and  properly 
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altered  as  to  make  the  whole  distinct.  The  corres- 
ponding older  Greek  word  is  "arthron,"  a  joint,  or  a 
joining  word  (as  the  article  in  grammar)  taken  from 
•*  ais,"  to  fit,  or  to  be  fitted,  to  suit.  The  phrase 
apdpow  npf  fpuvjpf  means  "to  articulate  sound,"  "to  use 
the  voice  clearly ;"  literally  ("  to  joint  the  sound)." 
The  75  inarticulate  sounds  written  in  symbol,  on 
Prof.  Bell's  p.  50  are  all  such  as  will  not  join  with 
other  sounds  without  hiatus.  They  are  sighs,  snorts, 
sneezes,  coughs,  clucks,  grunts,  sobs,  murmurs,  etc. 
Obviously  they  will  not  articulate  in  the  sense  of 
joining  filly,  even  with  vowels,  much  less  with  each 
other. 

But  the  meaning  of  a  word  must  be  taken  from 
present  and  general  usage,  in  accordance  with  the 
Often  quoted  rule  of  Horace.  I  applied  to  Dr. 
Hoose,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  and  Training 
School  at  Cortland,  N.  Y.,and  author  of  an  excellent 
little  vad^  mecum  for  teachers  entitled  "  Stud  ies  in 


Articulation."  He  has  since  given  this  special  ques- 
tion additional  consideration,  and  has  sent  a  paper 
upon  it,  which,  after  obtaining  his  leave,  I  enclose  to 
you  as  the  opinion  of  one  of  our  best  authorities,  on 
a  question  of  interest  to  all  teachers.  [This  paper  is 
found  on  page  48].  For  all  our  educational  works 
and  periodicals  seem  to  write  of  late  in  the  opinion 
that  primary  teaching,  the  teaching  of  euphonious  and 
expressive  reading  and  speech  has  been  too  much 
neglected,  and  that  it,  and  the  teaching  of  spelling 
and  of  pencil-craft  require  special  pei^onal  applica- 
tion of  the  most  skillful  teachers  much  more  than  any 
of  the  higher  branches  do.  Those  '^higher  branches" 
will  take  care  of  themselves  if  the  steps  to  them  have 
all  been  well  taken.  The  proverb  is  trite  but  true 
"  Take  care  of  the  cents  and  the  dollars  will  take 
care  of  themselves."  Dr.  Hoose  requests  that  his 
paper  shall  be  considered  as  a  contributed  opinion 
only,  on  an  open  question.  w. 
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NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


AGAIN  we  call  attention  to  the  great 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational 
Association  which  will  be  held  in  Philadel- 
phia on  the  last  three  days  of  the  current 
month.  The  attendance  will  be  unusually 
large.  All  the  preliminary  tirrangements  have 
been  made  by  the  local  committee  at  Phila- 
delphia, and  are  very  complete.  The  rail- 
road and  hotel  arrangements  are  found  else- 
where in  this  issue,  in  connection  with  the 
extended  programme  of  exercises.  The  Com- 
mittee on  Invitations  write  us  that  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  are  formally  invited 
to  visit,  at  pleasure,  the  Academy  of  Fine 
Arts  and  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences — 
of  themselves  worth  a  visit  to  Philadelphia— 
the  Industrial  School  at  Memorial  Hall,  the 
Franklin  Institute,  and  the  Permanent  Exhi- 
bition. Cards  of  admission  to  all  other  places 
of  public  interest  will  be  provided  for  the  use 
of  members.  'I'hese  may  be  had,  on  applica- 
tion, at  the  Normal  School  building,  at  any 
time  during  the  sessions.  Arrangements  have 
also  been  completed  for  an  excursion  to  Cape 
May  on  Frida^,  August  ist,  after  the  final 
adjournment  of  the  Association.  So  that 
whether  the  taste  of  the  individual  member 
inclines  toward  the  professional  work  of  the 
meeting  or  towards  profitable  sight-seeing  in 


the  metropolis — with  a  pleasant  holiday  ex- 
cursion for  all  parties  after  final  adjournment 
to  one  of  the  most  attractive  seaside  resorts 
in  the  country— everybody  may  be  gratified 
and  benefited.  Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey 
will  swell  the  membership  to  high  figures. 


At  our  stopping  places  and  along  our  walks 
in  the  Rhone  valley,  we  saw  many  evidences 
of  the  cretinism  that  was  formerly  so  preva- 
lent in  this  region.  Nowhere  else  have  I 
ever  seen  so  many  human  beings  with  repul- 
sive countenances  and  deformed  bodies;  and 
in  some  places  every  third  man,  woman  and 
child  seemed  to  be  an  idiot  or  half  idiot. 
And  yet  it  is  said  the  disease  is  not  nearly  so 
prevalent  as  it  was  some  years  ago.  San- 
itary regulations  in  regard  to  dwellings, 
clothing,  food,  work,  have  been  adopted 
with  marked  benefit;  and  the  hope  is  enter- 
tained that  in  time  the  disgusting  malady  will 
be  wholly  cured.  There  seems  nothing  in 
the  climate  to  cause  it. 


The  largest  sum  ever  voted  for  the  pur- 
poses of  public  school  instruction  in  France 
under  the  old  monarchical  regime  was  5,000,- 
000  francs  per  annum.  The  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  now  asks  for  57,000,000 
francs  for  the  ensuing  year.  The  policy  of 
republics  both  in  the  Old  World  and  the 
New  is  to  educate  the  people. 

The  Regents  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan have  established  a  chair  of  the  Science 
and  Art  of  Teaching,  and  called  to  fill  the 
I  new  position  William  H.  Payne,  superinten- 
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dent  of  the  public  schools  of  Adrian,  Michi- 
gan. This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction, 
and  proves  the  progressive  character  of  the 
greatest  of  the  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
West  The  example  will  sooner  or  later  be 
followed  by  all  of  our  leading  Colleges  and 
Universities.  A  body  of  principles  is  being 
rapidly  formulated,  upon  which  teaching  can 
safely  stand  as  a  science.  With  these  princi- 
ples as  a  foundation,  the  formation  of  a 
distinct  profession  is  but  a  question  of  time. 
The  rapid  growth  of  educational  literature, 
the  multiplication  of  Normal  Schools,  and 
now  the  establishment  of  special  chairs  in 
Colleges  and  Universities  for  the  purpose  of 
giving  instruction  in  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Teaching,  all  tend  in  this  direction.  Teachers 
who  have  the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  pro- 
fession at  heart  will  rejoice  at  these  indica- 
tions of  a  brighter  future. 

An  exchange  says:  The  young  American 
schoolmistress  can  now  put  on  airs — she  has 
been  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  British 
House  of  Commons.  Mr.  Mundella  referred 
in  the  course  of  debate,  favorably  to  the  female 
£chool  teachers  of  the  United  States,  when 
Mr.  Mills  indulged  in  a  sneer,  and  doubted 
.that  the  custom  was  one  that  could  be  profit- 
ably employed  in  that  country.  Then  up 
xose  Mr.  Plunkett,  a  gallant  Irishman,  who 
said  he  had  been  to  the  United  States,  and 
there  studied  the  subject,  and  expressed  his 
opinion  that  **  it  would  be  a  great  benefit  to 
this  country  if  we  could  import  200  or  300 
of  those  American  women  teachers  "  Mr. 
Maclkren  also  quoted  the  Bishop  of  Manches- 
ter, who  has  declared,  from  personal  exper- 
ience, that  their  teaching  is  generally  **much 
better  than  that  given  in  the  schools  of  this 
-country." 


At  the  opening  exercises  of  the  Institute, 
of  Instruction,  at  the  Fabyan  House,  among 
the  White  Mountains,  July  nth,  the  follow- 
ing resolutions  were  adopted ; 

Resolved^  That  the  net  proceeds  from  ihe  sale  of 
the  public  lands  of  the  United  States  should  be  ap- 
propriated to  educational  purpseos. 

Resolved^  That  the  permanence  of  our  republican 
institutions  cannot  be  maintained  except  by  the  com- 
petent elevation  of  the  masses  in  intelligence  and  \  ir- 
tue,  and  we  will  not  countenance  any  retrograde 
movement  in  this  respect. 

Resolved^  That  the  time  has  come  when  the  life  and 
growth  of  our  common  schools  imperatively  demand 
that  organization  and  supervision  which  can  be  ob- 
tained only  by  placing  their  interests  under  the  con- 
rtrol  of  persons  selected  for  learning  and  experience 
.in  school  affairs,  and  who  shall  devote  their  whole 
time  and  talent  to  the  duties  of  their  office. 


The  author  of  the  following  '*  Fable,"  in 
the  Frankfurter  Zeitung,  has  been  sentenced 
for  writing  it  to  one  month's  imprisonment, 
it  "being  offensive  to  Prince  Bismarck:** 

There  was  once  a  schoolmaster  who  used  a  great 
many  canes,  and  was  much  give^n  to  putting  his  pHipils 
in  solitary  confinement.  Once  the  inspector  called 
on  him  and  found  the  school  in  a  very  bad  state. 
"  My  friend,"  said  he,  "  you  have  unlimited  control 
over  everything  here;  how  is  it  that  your  school  gets 
worse  and  worse  every  year?"  "Ah,"  replied  the 
tyrant,  "  I  have  a  wicked,  wild  lot  to  rule.  Give  me 
another  bundle  of  canes  a  year,  and  build  me  one  or 
two  more  cells  for  the  confinement  of  the  refractory, 
or  I  really  cannot  answer  for  the  consequences." 
"  Why,"  exclaimed  the  inspector,  "you  already  give 
ten  times  as  many  floggings  as  any  of  yuur  colleagues. 
If  flogging  were  the  remedy,  the  vilest  jailor  would 
be  best  mentor,  and  your  school  an  example  for  the 
whole  world.  But  the  stick  is  the  measure  of  your 
pedagogy,  and  what  you  ought  to  have  taught  you 
have  still  to  learn.  When  the  pupils  are  fit  for  noth- 
ing, that  shows  the  teacher  is  fit  for  nothing,  so  be 
good  enongh  to  march  out.  What  we  want  is  a 
schoolmaster  who  has  no  need  of  canes,  and  is  satis- ' 
fied  with  one  cell." 


The  present  enrollment  of  the  public 
schools  of  England  is  about  2,500,000.  The 
average  cost  of  tuition  is  {8.64,  which  is  met 
from  four  sources — the  public  treasury ; 
**  school  pence,"  paid  by  parents  who  can 
afford  to  pay;  the  "  local  rates,"  in  cases  of 
children  between  five  and  thirteen  years, 
whose  parents  are  too  poor  to  pay;  and  final- 
ly, voluntary  contributions. 

W.  Harlan,  formerly  of  Pennsylvania,  has 
been  re-elected  Superintenelent  of  the  Public 
Schools  of  Wilmington,  Delaware.  The 
Daily  Republican  says  of  him  :  **  Mr.  Har- 
lan is  a  faithful  and  efficient  worker  in  the 
cause  of  education,  and  deserved  this  just 
recognition  from  the  Board  of  Education  and 
the  whole  people  of  Wilmington.'* 

The  so-called  evils  which  so  many  attribute 
to  changes  in  textbooks  arise  in  good  part 
from  transferring  pupils  from  lower  classes  to 
higher  ones.  There  are  generally  from  four 
t6  seven  books  in  a  series  of  readers,  and 
three  or  four  each  in  a  series  of  Arithmetics, 
Geographies  or  Grammars.  School  directors 
in  adopting  text-books  are  understood  to 
adopt  the  whole  series,  and  the  selection  of 
the  particular  books  of  the  series  to  be  used 
and  the  time  at  which  one  book  is  dropped 
and  a  higher  one  taken  up  are  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  teacher.  As  pupils  advance  in 
their  studies,  of  course,  some  books  are 
finished  and  must  be  laid  aside,  and  this 
necessitates  the  purchase  of  others.  Doubt- 
less, in  many  instances  children  are  pushed 
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forward  faster  than  they  ought  to  be,  and 
parents  are  made  to  purchase  books  that 
might  be  dispensed  with.  In  view  of  this,  it 
might  be  well  for  boards  of  directors  to  exer- 
cise some  authority  in  the  matter  of  procuring 
new  books  of  the  series  in  use,  as  well  as  in 
the  adoption  of  a  new  series..  The  solution 
of  the  whole  trouble,  however,  we  are  satis- 
fied, will  be  best  found  in  the  plan  of  each 
district  owning  all  the  books  used  in  its 
schools. 


The  assertion  is  frequently  made  that  the 
Normal  schools  have  crushed  out  the  Aca- 
demies, but  the  statement  will  hardly  bear 
examination.  The  first  of  the  Normal  schools 
in  this  State  was  established  as  a  private  insti- 
tution in  1855,  and  became  a  State  school  in 
1859.  There  are  now  ten  Normal  schools,  six 
of  which  were  established  within  the  last 
twelve  years.  The  Academies  began  to  die 
out  more  than  thirty  years  ago.  Of  the  old 
county  Academies,  once  quite  liberally  patro- 
nized by  the  State,  a  strong,  flourishing  one 
can  scarcely  be  named  since  1850.  It  is  ob- 
vious, therefore,  that  some  other  cause  must 
be  sought  for  the  decay  of  these  institutions 
than  the  establishment  of  Normal  schools. 
Our  own  impression  is  that  it  was  owing  indi- 
rectly to  the  orgai\ization  of  public  graded 
and  high  schools,  and  directly  to  their  own 
inability  or  indisposition  to  adapt  themselves 
to  the  times.  If  they  had  gracefully  yielded 
the  teaching  of  the  younger  classes  of  chil- 
dren— the  elements — to  the  public  schools, 
and  made  an  effort  to  take  up  the  course  of 
instruction  at  the  point  where  the  public 
schools  are  compelled  to  stop,  there  would 
have  been  room  for  them  then,  and  there 
is  room  for  them  now.  Pennsylvania  needs 
to-day  twenty  first  class,  high-grade  Acad- 
emies, and  needs  them  badly.  They  would 
supplement  with  increased  strength  the 
course  of  instruction  in  the  public  schools  on 
the  one  hand,  and  push  up  higher  the  stand- 
ard of  the  colleges  on  the  other. 


We  notice  in  some  of  our  newspapers  a 
disposition  to  complain  of  the  alleged  extrav- 
agance of  the  school  boards.  A  great  part 
of  the  taxes  levied  for  school  purposes,  it  is 
said,  must  now  be  used  to  pay  the  interest  on 
debts  incurred  in  building  costly  school- 
houses  and  supplying  them  with  costly  furni- 
ture and  appliances.  Doubtless,  in  certain 
localities,  there  is  truth  in  these  allegations. 
The  years  immediately  following  the  war  were 
characterized  by  the  rapidity  with  which 
money  was  made  and  spent.  It  was  an  era  of  ex- 


travagance, and  it  is  too  much  to  suppose  that 
all  school  boards  were  able  to  escape  from  the 
prevailing  mania.  But  to  the  credit  of  those 
who  manage  the  school  affairs  of  the  districts 
throughout  the  State,  it  may  be  said  that  they 
have  discharged  their  duties  not  only  wisely, 
but  with  economy.  In  many  cities  and  towns 
that  are  groaning  under  debts  incurred  for 
various  purposes  by  the  municipal  authorities, 
the  school  boards  are  not  only  free  from  debt, 
but  have  money  in  their  treasuries.  A  thought- 
less newspaper  says  **  the  school  system  in 
many  places  is  bankrupt."  This  is  not  true 
of  any  place  in  Peijnsylvania.  A  few  cities 
and  towns  have  unwisely  crippled  their  schools 
by  erecting  costly  buildings ;  but  even  these 
are  by  no  means  bankrupt.  We  speak  know- 
ingly when  we  say  that  the  financial  affairs  of 
the  school  districts  have  beei>  generally  well 
managed,  contrasting  strongly  in  this  respect 
with  the  management  of  the  political  bodies  , 
that  control  our  municipalities. 


It  is  ten  years  since  Dr.  McCosh  took 
charge  of  Princeton  College,  and  in  Pitts- 
burgh  last  week  he  told  a  company  of  Prince- 
ton alumni  what  had  been  accomplished  for 
the  material  welfare  of  the  college  in  that 
time.  For  the  first  three  years  he  said  he 
received  gifts  in  money  amounting  *'  very 
regularly"  to  J  1,000  a  week.  After  that 
**  subscriptions  rose  to  Jio,ooo  at  a  time." 
In  all  there  has  been  received  about  12,500,- 
000.  **  I  do  not  know,*'  he  said,  **who  sent 
us  all  this  money,  but  sometimes  I  have  my 
suspicions.  The  stream  of  donations  has 
continued  to  this  day."  He  went  on  to  tell 
how  the  money  had  been  laid  out  in  addi- 
tional buildings  and  improvements  to  the  old 
ones ;  in  books  for  the  library,  articles  for 
the  museum,  and  for  apparatus.  The  num- 
ber of  instructors  has  been  doubled,  and  now 
amounts  to  twenty-seven.  There  are  nine  or 
ten  fellowships.  One  of  them  is  worth  %  i  ,000, 
and  the  most  of  them  J600.  Those  holding 
them  must  study  either  at  Princeton  or  in  a 
foreign  university  under  the  direction  of  the 
Faculty.  Reference  was  made  '*with  evident 
pride,"  says  the  report,  to  the  fact  that  in 
gymnastics  Princeton  had  beaten  Harvard, 
Yale,  and  Columbia,  holding  the  champion- 
ship in  foot  ball  over  those  institutions  for 
1878-79. 


A  TEACHER  who  has  had  twenty  years'  ex- 
perience iff  schools  of  various  grades,  and 
six  years  as  County  Superintendent,  desires  a 
situation  as  teacher.     Satisfactory  reference 
I  given.     Address  D.  E.  Kast,  Hanover,  Pa. 
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The  annual  examinations  of  the  graduating 
classes  of  the  State  Normal  Schools  closed 
with  that  at  Lock  Haven,  July  8th.  These 
examinations  were  probably  more  thorough 
than  in  past  years,  and  as  a  whole  the  several 
classes  acquitted  themselves  creditably.  At 
about  one  half  of  the  schools  every  member 
of  the  class  was  passed,  and  at  two  of  them 
this  was  done  by  the  unanimous  vote  of  the 
Board.  At  several  of  the  schools,  notwith- 
standing the  most  urgent  requests  of  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  to  the  con- 
trary, students  were  included  in  the  classes 
presented  to  the  Boards  that  the  Principals 
and  Faculties  of  the  schools  must  have  known 
to  be  unqualified  for  graduation.  They  thus 
shirked  their  own  responsibilities,  and  forced 
them  upon  the  shoulders  of  the  Board.  No 
policy  could  have  been  worse.  It  creates  a 
kind  of  antagonism  between  the  Faculty  and 
the  Board,  makes  the  action  of  the  Board 
seem  harsh,  if  not  unfair,  and  tends  to  de- 
moralize both  class  and  school.  If  persons 
unqualified  in  scholarship  and  teaching  skill 
are  found  in  the  graduating  classes,  the  Board 
has  but  one  duty  to  perform — to  reject  them 
as  kindly  as  such  a  thing  can  be  done,  but 
without  fear  or  favor.  No  school  ought 
to  want  to  send  out  graduates  who,  when 
they  come  to  measure  strength  with  teachers 
holding  certificates  of  lower  grades,  will  find 
themselves  their  inferiors.  Nothing  can  do 
so  much  harm  to  the  Normal  Schools — 
nothing  will  tend  so  much  to  deprive  them 
of  State  aid,  or  make  them  unpopular  with  the 
people. 

In  all,  this  year,  thirty-two  persons  were 
rejected  by  the  Board  at  the  several  schools. 
It  is  hoped  and  believed  that  those  passed 
will  be  found  worthy  of  the  honor  conferred 
upon  them. 

Science  and  the  Cj-assics. — The  policy 
of  the  present  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
of  Russia,  says  The  Nation^  has  been  to  dis- 
countenance the  study  of  natural  science,  as 
the  source  of  mutiny  and  insubordination, 
and  encourage  that  of  the  classics,  as  favora- 
ble to  discipline  and  authority  and  to  the  State 
religion ;  but,  of  course,  science  being  in  the 
air,  the  principal  result  of  this  has  been  to 
make  the  dead  languages  seem  the  symbol  of 
tyranny  and  reaction,  and  give  a  sort  of  con- 
spirator's zest  to  the  cultivation  of  all  scien- 
tific ideas  which  seem  to  belittle  the  existing 
social  organization.  General  rerfilieff,  the 
chief  of  the  gendarmerie  at  Moscow,  says 
that  so  far  back  as  1874,  7,000  young  men 
were  expelled  for  radicalism  ;  and  he  gave  it 


as  his  solemn  opinion  that  the  Nihilists  were 
mainly  recruited  among  the  collegians.  The 
remedy  for  the  trouble  seems  to  be  in  giving 
up  the  classical  regime,  and  letting  science 
have  its  way.  If  it  were  plain  that  the  Gov- 
ernment was  not  afraid  of  it,  the  students 
would  probabjy  care  less  about  it.  The  uni- 
versities, too,  have  been  deprived  of  the  lim- 
ited amount  of  self-government  they  once  en- 
joyed, and  this,  of  course,  is  another  source 
of  hostility  to  the  Government. 


Pictures  in  the  School  Room. — "Just 
as  pleasant  as  could  be !  Looked  like  a 
parlor,"  were  the  words  of  one  who  had 
passed  through  a  class-room  and  given  but  a 
glance  to  its  belongings.  ''It  is  so  dismal  in 
our  room,"  said  a  scholar  to  one  of  her 
friends;  ** nothing  but  desks,  chairs,  and 
blackboards ;  even  the  maps,  old  and  soiled 
as  they  are,  would  be  something  to  look  at ; 
but  Miss  B.  takes  them  down  as  soon  as 
geography  lesson  is  over;  examples  or  any 
kind  of  scribbling  on  the  blackboards  would 
be  less  tiresome  to  see  than  the  empty  space, 
but  she  is  so  practical  as  to  have  every  mark 
rubbed  out  as  soon  as  it  is  made."  Notice 
the  difference  in  the  two  remarks.  What  da 
you  think  caused  the  rooms  to  look  so  unlike 
each  other?  Two  or  even  one  word  would 
ej^ plain  it.  Pictures — that  is  the  first ; 
flowers — that  is  the  next.  Some  one  has  ob- 
served, and  truly  :  **  Nothing  is  more  melan- 
choly, particularly  to  "a  person  who  has  to 
pass  much  time  in  his  room,  than  blank  walls 
and  nothing  on  them;  it  is  such  an  inex- 
pressible relief  to  a  person  engaged  in  writing, 
or  even  reading,  on  looking  up,  not  to  have 
his  line  of  vision  chopped  square  off  by  an 
odious  white  wall,  but  to  find  his  soul  escap- 
ing, as  it  were,  through  the  frame  of  an  ex- 
quisite picture,  to  other  beautiful  scenes 
where  the  fancy  for  a  moment  may  revel  re- 
freshed and  delighted." 

A^.  Y.  School  yournaK 


Teachers  for  Military  Posts. — General 
McCook  is  establishing  an  army  school  at 
Columbus  Barracks,  Ohio,  under  the  super- 
vision of  Colonel  Thomas  M.  Anderson,  Tenth 
Infantry,  for  the  education  of  enlisted  men 
for  teachers  at  military  posts.  City  Superin- 
tendent Stevenson,  of  Columbus,  whose  abil- 
ity as  an  educator  and  school  organizer  rend- 
ers his  advice  of  great  service,  is  aiding 
General  McCook  and  Colonel  Anderson  in 
this  highly  important  undertaking.  The 
army  regulations  as  to  these  schools  provide 
for  the  detailing  of  enlisted  men  to  serve  as 
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teachers.  There  are  men  now  in  the  army 
who,  with  a  very  brief  term  of  normal  train- 
ing, will  make  good  teachers  ;  but  as  the  suc- 
cess of  General  McCook's  experiment  will  de- 
pend largely  upon  the  teachers  employed,  the 
wisdom  of  the  establishment  of  the  training 
school  at  the  Columbus  barracks  is  manifest. 
It  is  decided  that  the  schools  at  the  several 
military  posts  shall  be  open  to  the  children  of 
soldiers,  officers,  and  frontier  settlers.  To 
the  first  text-books  will  be  furnished  without 
cost,  out  of  the  post  fund ;  the  latter  must 
purchase  necessary  books.  The  Quarter- 
master's Department  will  supply  furniture  for 
the  schools.  The  Quartermaster  General  will 
furnish  periodicals  out  of  the  appropriation 
for  incidental  expenses,  for  which  purpose 
General  McCook  will  recommend  a  pro  rata 
division  of  the  fund  to  the  different  posts, 
each  of  which  he  intends  shall  have  a  supply 
of  newspapers  and  magazines  from  the  ist  of 
January  next. 


During  the  last  hours  of  the  session  the 
Legislature  passed  a  bill  which  among  other 
provisions  took  from  the  Pittsburgh  Board  of 
Education  the  power  to  levy  and  collect  tax 
for  school  purposes,  and  to  appropriate 
money  to  carry  on  the  work  of  education. 
This  power,  heretofore  lodged  in  the  School 
Board,  was  placed  by  the  bill  in  the  hands  of 
the  City  Councils.  On  what  ground  the 
change  was  asked  for  did  not  appear  during 
the  passage  of  the  bill,  for  there  was  no  dis- 
cussion upon  it ;  and  while  scarcely  any  one 
seemed  to  acknowledge  himself  its  friend,  it, 
strangely  enough,  received  a  majority  of  votes. 
But  Governor  Hoyt,  taking  the  right  view  of 
the  school  policy  of  the  state,  vetoed  the  bill, 
and  in  so  doing  deserves  the  thanks  of  school 
men  everywhere.  The  following  are  the  rea- 
sons for  the  veto  as  given  by  the  Governor  : 

It  destroys  the  independence  of  the  School  Board, 
and,*to  a  large  extent,  places  it  under  the  control  of 
the  City  Councils,  The  policy  of  the  common  school 
sjrstem  of  this  Commonwealth  has  been  to  keep  it  sep- 
arate from  all  other  municipal  departments;  to  give  it 
power  to  levy  and  collect  its  own  taxes;  to  keep  and 
appropriate  its  own  funds,  and  to  manage  its  own  af- 
fairs in  its  own  way,  with  entire  freedom  from  all  re- 
sponsibility, except  to  the  citizens.  The  experience 
of  the  Commonwealth  has  proven  the  wisdom  of  this 
policy.  This  bill  now  proposes  to  change  it,  and  to 
lodge  in  the  hands  of  City  Councils  the  sole  power  to 
determine  and  collect  the  amount  of  money  they  may 
think  necessary  for  school  purposes,  and  to  make  the 
City  Treasurer  the  custodian  of  the  fund.  This  de- 
pendence upon  the  City  Councils  would  deprive  the 
School  Board  of  discretion  in  the  employment  of 
teachers,  the  maintenance  and  extension  of  school  fa- 
cilities and  the  management  of  its  pecuniary  affairs, 


and  for  it  substitute  the  opinion  and  direction  of 
City  Councils.  It  will  lessen,  if  not  entirely  destroy, 
the  responsibility  of  the  board  to  the  citizens  by  mak- 
ing it  directly  responsible  to  the  Councils,  and  not  to 
them,  for  the  manner  and  amount  of  its  disbursements. 
It  will,  in  course  of  time,  introduce  political  consid- 
erations into  the  management  of  school  matters,  sub- 
ject our  popular  system  of  education  to  political  influ- 
ence, and  perhaps  awaken  partisan  opposition.  The 
present  administration  of  the  School  Board  of  the 
cities  of  the  second  class  has  been  represented  to  me 
to  be  honest,  economical  and  efficient,  and  I  am  in- 
formed that  no  friend  of  education  desires  to  have  it 
changed. 


HIGH  SCHOOI^. 


DO   THEY   EDUCATE  THE  RICH   AT   THE  EX- 
PENSE OF   THE  POOR. 


SOME  time  ago,  says  the  editor  of  the  Indi- 
anapolis Ntwsy  State  Senator  Harris  and 
.  A.  Bell,  President  of  the  Board  of  School 
Commissioners,  were  conversing  together 
upon  the  subject  of  high  school  education. 
The  Senator  made  the  assertion  that  the  chil- 
dren of  poor  people  do  not  go  to  high  schools, 
that  their  time  is  of  too  much  value  to  their 
parents,  and  cannot  be  thus  occupied.  Mr. 
Bell  did  not  believe  this  statement  was  correct, 
and  he  immediately  s?t  about  to  prove  the 
fact  that  the  children  of  poor  parents  enjoy 
the  privileges  of  the  high  schools  equally  with 
those  of  the  rich.  He  has  received  official 
statements  from  twenty-one  cities  and  towns 
in  which  high  schools  are  maintained.  From 
these  reports  the  following  averages  are  ob- 
tained : 

Per  cent,  of  patrons  who  pay  no  property  tax. ...    13 

Of  tax-paying  patrons : 

Per  cent,  paying  on  less  than  $500 36 

Per  cent,  paying  on  less^than  $1,000 50 

Per  cent,  paying  on  less  than  $5,000 83 

Per  cent,  paying  on  more  than  $5,000  and  less 

than  $10,000 8 

Per  cent,  of  children  of  widows,  or  parentless ib 

Per  cent,  of  children  of  manual  laborers 40 

Per  cent,  of  children  of  professional  men 11 

Per  cent  of  children  of  agents,  clerks  and  others 

on  salaries 20 

The  Indianapolis   high  school   shows   the 
following : 

Per  cent,  of  patrons  who  pay  no  property  tax.  17 

Per  cent,  paying  on  less  than  $500 51 

Per  cent,  paying  on  less  than  $1,000 57 

Per  cent,  paying  on  less  than  $5,000 77 

Per  cent,  paying  on  from  $5,000  to  $10,000. .  1 1 
Per  cent,  of  the  children  of  widows  or  parent- 
less  16 

Per  cent,  of  children  of  manual  laborers 25 

Per  cent,  of  agents,  clerks  and  others  on  sala- 
ries   21 

Per  cent,  of  children  of  professional  men. ...  8 

Local  school  tax T  cXs 
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Cost  of  high  school |i4,4T5 

Cost  on  each  $ioo  of  taxables 3  cts 

In  Jefferson vi lie  38  per  cent,  of  the  patrons 
pay  no  property  tax  ;  in  Seymour,  Muncie, 
Aurora  and  Washington,  4  per  cent.  These 
are  the  extremes.  In  New  Albany,  13  per 
cent,  pay  on  over  ^5,000  taxes,  the  greatest 
per  cent.;  in  Greencastle,  none.  Frankfort, 
Fort  Wayne,  Greencastle,  Indianapolis,  Jeffer- 
sonville,  Lafayette,  I^porte,  Michigan  City, 
Muncie,  Seymour,  Shelbyville,  Terre  Haute 
and  Washington,  levy  a  local  school  tax, 
ranging  from  5  cents  at  Laporte  to  20  cents 
at  Seymour.  The  average  cost  of  the  high 
schools  per  1>\oo  taxables  is  5.8  cents. 

These  figures  lead  to  the  establishment  of 
two  facts,  which  are  held  to  be  of  great  im- 
portance by  the  advocates  of  the  High  School 
system: 

1.  That  the  local  tax  for  tuition  alone  amounts  to 
more,  in  almost  every  instance,  than  the  entire  cost  of 
the  high  school,  thus  demonstrating  that  the  high 
school  is  a  local  institution,  not  supported  from  the 
common  State  fund,  but  by  local  taxation. 

2.  That  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  of  the 
high  school  come  from  the  homes  of  the  poor  or 
those  in  moderate  circumstances — those  that  pay 
little  or  no  tax,  who  do  manual  labor  or  work  as 
agents  or  clerks  on  salaries. 


A  SHOW  FROM  jAPAN. 

IT  is  generally  known  that  there  is  a  fine 
home  educational  exhibit  at  the  Permanent 
Exhibition,  Philadelphia.  There  are  also  in- 
teresting exhibits  of  the  same  kind  from 
Russia,  Canada,  and  other  countries.  The 
latest  accession  of  this  character  is  from 
Japan.   The  following  is  a  brief  account  of  it ; 

The  educational  department  of  the  Permanent  Ex- 
hibition is  about  to  receive  an  important  acquisition  in 
an  extensive  and  varied  collection  of  specimens  illus- 
trating the  systems  and  appliances  used  in  the  leading 
institutions  of  learning  in  Japan,  as  well  as  many  of 
the  means  of  imparling  instruction  in  the  common 
schools  throughout  that  Oriental  Empire.  Prof.  E. 
A.  Apgar,  superintendent  of  the  educational  depart- 
ment of  the  Exhibition,  has  just  received  from  Tanaka- 
Fujimaro,  Senior  Vice  Minister  of  Education  in  Japan, 
a  letter  saying  that  he  has  shipped  to  the  Exhibition 
seven  cases  containing  the  articles.  In  a  catalogue, 
accompanying  the  letter,  specimens  are  mentioned  in 
one  hundred  and  eighty- two  numbered  lots.  They 
c«mprise  a  great  variety  of  statistical  reports,  maps, 
charts,  tables  and  diagrams,  giving  all  the  information 
in  regard  to  income,  expenditure,  male  and  female 
attendance  and  non  attendance,  school  architecture, 
disciplinary  regulations,  etc.,  that  the  most  enthusi- 
astic student  of  educational  systems  could  reasonably 
expect. 

All  the  departments  of  the  Tokio  University,  the 
Englibh  Language  School  at  Osaka,  and  the  Foreign 
Language  School  and  the  Normal  Schools  at  Tokio, 


are  largely  represented  in  the  collection,  which  com- 
prises also,  among  the  scores  of  other  lots,  the  regula- 
tions of  the  kindergarten  attached  to  the  Tokio 
Female  Nonnal  School,  regulations  of  other  kinder- 
gartens, as  well  as  of  gymnasiums  and  educational 
museums,  photographs  of  the  buildings  and  grounds 
of  the  more  important  seats  of  learning  in  Japan,  and 
a  large  variety  of  text-hooks,  charts  and  apparatus,  as 
used,  not  only  in  the  elementary  normal  schools  and 
normal  colleges,  hut  also  in  the  elementary  common 
schools.  Besides  all  these,  there  are  charts  for  the 
teaching  of  pronunciation,  primary  mathematics, 
drawing,  in-door  g)'mnastics,  colors,  grammar,  geom- 
etry and  mensuration,  l)otany,  zoology,  physiology, 
and  other  branches  of  know  lege. 

Additional  interesting  features  of  the  display  will  be 
pictures  showing  the  students  in  every  department  of 
all  the  institutions  above  mentioned,  as  well  as  of 
many  other  colleges  and  schools,  while  receiving  in- 
struction. The  collection  will  also  comprise  fair 
representations  of  the  animal,  vegetable  and  mineral 
kingdoms  of  Japan.  Curious  games,  utterly  unfa- 
miliar to  Americans,  vill  be  explained,  and  speci- 
mens of  school  work,  not  only  of  the  brain,  but  also 
of  the  hand,  will  be  abundant.  Last,  hut  not  least 
inteiesting  in  the  catalogue,  are  works  on  education 
by  distinguished  Oriental  authors,  educational  jour- 
nals, newspapers,  models  of  buildings  and  improve- 
ments, and  a  variety  of  apparatus  for  teaching  physics. 
It  is  thought  that  this  will  l>e  a  display  of  interest  to 
more  than  teachers  and  students,  as  everybody  will  be 
curious  to  see  some  of  the  means  whereby  Japan,  in 
latter  years,  has  been  enabled  to  take  such  rapid 
strides  in  the  way  of  popular  enlightment. 


INDIAN  SCHOLARS  AT  HAMPTON. 


SCHOOL  FOR  INDIANS  AT  CARLISLE,  PA. 


THE  Evening  Bulletin^  Philadelphia,  May 
24th,  has  the  following  interesting 
account  of  the  Indian  scholars  at  the  Normal 
School,  at  Hampton,  Va.  Secretary  Schurz, 
it  seems,  contemplates  the  establishment  of  a 
school  for  Indians,  on  a  large  scale,  at  Car- 
lisle, in  this  State.  The  Government  Barracks 
there  could  not  be  used  for  a  better  purpose  : 

The  negro  is  a  familiar  figure  in  this  region,  and 
naturally  what  is  done  for  him  and  achieved  by  him 
attracts  less  marked  attention  than  that  which  is  ^one 
for  and  by  the  Indians.  Two  great  race  problems 
are  in  process  of  solution  at  Hampton,  and  as  that  in 
which  the  Indians  are  involved  includes  the  conver- 
sion of  men  and  women  from  a  condition  of  absolute 
savagerj'  to  a  state  of  Christian  civilization,  it  is  pro- 
perly regarded  as  of  specially  large  importance. 

There  are  two  lots  of  Indians  in  the  school.  The 
first  lot  is  composed  of  eighteen  adult  men,  Chey- 
ennes,  Kiowas  and  Arapahoes,  who  were  taken  pris- 
oners of  war  four  years  ago  and  sent  as  captives  to 
St.  Augustine,  PMorida.  These  men,  without  excep- 
tion, were  warriors  who  lived  in  barbarism,  who 
hunted  and  ate  buffalo,  went  upon  horse-stealing  and 
hair-raising  excursions,  and  were  regarded  as  wild, 
bad,  dangerous  Indians.  In  Florida  they  received  a 
litile  instruction,  and  with  such  good  results  that  they 
were  brought  here  to  be  tried  under  the  discipline  of 
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regiilar  scholarship.  The  second  lot  of  Indians  in- 
cludes forty  boys  and  nine  girls,  who  were  gathered 
from  the  agencies  in  the  West,  where  they  had  already 
had  some  training.  They  represented  the  Arickarees, 
Mandnns,  Gros  Ventres,  Cheyennes,  Dakotahs,  Crows, 
and  Brule  and  Yankton  Sioux.  They  have  been  at 
Hannpton  since  last  November,  and  all  of  them  are 
bright,  intelligent  and  interesting  children. 

The  intention  was  that  there  should  be  an  equal 
number  of  boys  and  girls,  but  some  difficulty  was 
found  in  persuading  the  parents  to  permit  the  girls  to 
come;  first,  because  they  wished  to  have  the  benefit 
of  their  work  at  home ;  second,  because  some  of  the 
older  Indians  were  opposed  to  any  innovation  upon 
the  ancient  theory  that  the  female  is  an  inferior.  One 
mother  of  a  very  pretty  child  said  she  would  not  let 
the  little  one  come  to  be  educated  unless  she  could 
come  with  her ;  and  the  reason  she  gave  was  that 
otherwise  the  child  would  return  to  despise  her 
ignorant  mother.  Both  mother  and  daughter  are  now 
here  at  school,  in  the  same  class,  and  together  they 
are  moving  rapidly  into  the  realms  of  knowledge. 
The  desire  of  those  who  are  conducting  this  Indian 
experiment  is  to  educate  the  sexes  simultaneously,  so 
that  the  Indian  woman  of  the  future  shall  be  the 
equal  of  the  Indian  man,  and  shall  not  drag  back 
.into  barbarism  the  males  who  have  been  brought  out 
into  the  enlightenment  of  civilization.  The  wisdom 
of  this  proceeding  is  obvious. 

The  older  Indians,  those  who  were  prisoners,  have 
been  here  little  more  than  a  year.  I  heard  them, 
yesterday,  read  passages  from  the  Bible  and  other 
books  in  excellent  English,  and  they  talked  with 
some  ease  and  distinctness  in  that  tongue.  They 
showed  remarkable  familiarity  with  the  map  of  the 
United  States,  and  with  arithmetic.  They  were  able 
to  write  almost  any  sentence  correctly  from  dictation, 
and  most  of  them  placed  upon  the  slates  specimens  of 
penmanship  which  were  a  little  superior  to  the  aver- 
age handwriting  of  intelligent  white  people.  A  part 
of  their  drill  is  in  conversational  use  of  English 
phrases;  and  they  are  instructed  concerning  the 
nature  and  value  of  the  various  kinds  of  money. 

A  workshop  has  been  organized  for  them,  and  here, 
during  a  portion  of  the  day,  I  saw  one  Indian  work- 
ing at  a  blacksmith's  forge  with  more  enthusiasm 
than  is  usually  infused  into  that  particular  business. 
Two  or  three  others  were  busy  making  tables  and 
other  articles  of  furniture,  and  their  success  was  sur- 
prising. .Another  was  doing  the  work  of  a  tinsmith, 
and  he  had  just  finished  his  first  dust-pan,  of  which 
he  was  very  proud.  It  struck  me  that  that  implement 
somehow  was  the  visible  sign  and  token  of  the  open- 
ing cf  a  new  era.  When  a  North  American  savage 
ceases  to  yearn  for  other  people's  hair,  and  begins  to 
produce  tin  dust -pans,  it  really  looks  as  if  civilization 
had  gotten  a  reasonably  secure  preliminary  grip  upon 
the  race. 

None  of  these  tasks  are  compulsory.  The  Indians 
want  to  do  them,  and  the  exceedingly  efficient  white 
man  who  is  instructing  them  in  the  arts  said  to  me 
that  most  of  them  not  only  show  great  aptitude  as 
artificers,  but  that  they  rather  prefer  the  shop  to  the 
school -room. 

A  delegation  of  six  wild  Cheyennes  is  visiting 
Washington  just  now,  for  the  purpose  of  urging  some 
pet  scheme  upon  theTntcrior  Department,  and  yester- 
day these  Indians  were  brought  to  Hampton,  in 
blankets  and  feathers  and  aboriginal  frippery,  in  order 
that  they  might  see  what  others  of  their  race  are 
doing  iu  the  way  of  advancement.     While  these  sav- 


ages were  in  the  workshop,  I  asked  the  Indian  tin- 
smith who  had  just  achieved  that  first  dust-pan :  *'  Do 
you  think  you  are  better  off  and  happier  than  these 
Indians  in  the  blankets,  or  not?"  He  smiled,  and 
instead  of  saying  anything  he  winked  a  mighty  wink, 
drawing  down  his  face  as  he  did  so.  Volumes  could 
not  have  expressed  more  forcibly  his  keen  apprecia- 
tion of  the  fact  that  he  considered  himself  an  uncom- 
monly blessed  Indian. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  commencement  exercises 
was  **  A  Short  Talk"  from  E-tahdle-uh  Doanmoe,  a 
Kiowa,  about  thirty  years  old,  and  one  of  the  men 
who  came  as  prisoners  to  Florida.  This  man  under- 
took to  tell,  and  he  did  tell  with  some  degree  of  flu- 
ency, in  fair  English,  about  his  savage  life.  He  spoke 
of  his  boyhood  and  its  hopes  and  ambitions.  He  said 
that  when  he  was  ten  years  old  he  killed  his  first 
buffalo,  and  then  he  had  been  recognized  as  a  man. 
After  that  the  only  things  worth  living  for  were  buffalo- 
killing,  horse  stealing  and  fighting.  "  I  did  not  know 
that  there  was  anything  else.  I  painted  my  face  and 
bored  holes  in  my  ears  and  wrapped  myself  in  a 
blanket,  and  I  lived  in  ignorance  that  there  was  a 
world  of  better  and  higher  thmgs  within  reach." 
Then  he  spoke  of  the  latter  part  of  his  wild  life ;  how 
he  and  his  people  were  pursued  by  the  troops;  how 
they  were  cold  and  miserable ;  how  the  women  and 
children  cried  with  hunger  and  wretchedness,  and 
how  at  last  he  was  taken  and  sent  away  to  begin  a 
new  career,  which  he  confessed  was  full  of  blessedness 
for  him  and  for  his  fellows. 

This  speech,  artless,  simple,  and  told  modestly  and 
diffidently,  made  a  deep  impression,  and  when  the 
Kiowa  stepped  down  from  the  platform  he  received  a 
round  of  enthusiastic  applause.  I  tried  to  discover 
what  the  savage  Cheyenne  visitors  thought  of  the  per- 
formance, the  workshop  and  the  schools;  but  even 
their  interpreter  could  not  tell.  They  reserved  their 
opinion,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  impression  made  is  a 
favorable  one.  , 

Secretary  Schurz,  who  made  a  capital  speech  at  the 
conclusion  of  the* exercises,  expressed  to  me  his  con- 
viction that  it  ought  to  be  tried  upon  a  large  scale.  I 
have  hjs  authority  for  conveying  to  the  public  the  in- 
formation that  if  the  assistance  of  Congress  can  be 
secured,  an  Indian  school  will  be  established  by  the 
government  at  the  cavalry  barracks  in  Carlisle,  Pa. 
The  proposition  is  to  place  there  one  hundred  and 
fifty  children,  representing  both  sexes,  and  to  give 
control  of  the  undertaking  to  Captain  R.  H.  Pratt,  of 
the  United  States  Army,  a  gentleman  to  whom  the 
credit  is  due  for  much  of  the  result  at  Hampton,  and 
who  has  peculiar  and  admirable  qualifications  for  the 
duties  of  such  a  position. 

As  I  said  in  my  despatch  to  you  from  here,  it  costs 
^2C,ooo  to  kill  an  Indian ;  but  to  turn  the  Kiowa 
orator  of  to-day  from  a  dangerous  savage  into  a  civil- 
ized Christian  cost  only  $i,ooo.  The  money  ex- 
pended in  the  Ne^  Perc6  war  would  have  kept  500 
Indian  youths  at  Hampton  for  three  years.  Shall  we 
kill  them  or  civilize  them  ?  Is  it  to  be  education  or 
extermination  ?  That  is  the  mighty  question  that  the 
American  people  have  put  to  them  now ;  and  with 
the  work  of  Hampton  before  them  they  can  answer  it 
intelligently.  If  we  reject  the  result  of  that  work  and 
refuse  to  carry  it  on,  the  cost  of  such  rejection  will 
not  be  summed  in  dollars.  The  law  of  retribution 
operates  as  pitilessly  upon  nations  as  it  does  upon 
individuals.  If  we  cheat  and  defraud  the  Indian,  the 
recompense  will  be  paid  in  blood  and  treasure.  If 
we  propose  extermination,  we  may  make  ready  the 
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graves  for  our  own  dead.  If  we  neglect  to  try  to 
lead  the  savage  out  from  his  depths  and  up  to  the 
higher  things  given  to  our  race,  he  will  remain  an 
enemy,  to  smite  us  for  our  scorn  of  duty.  A  civiliza- 
tion which  has  no  treatment  for  the  barbarian  within 
ks  borders  but  extinction  by  slaughter,  is  something 
for  wise  and  honest  men  to  be  ashamed  of.  A  reli- 
gion which  toils  among  the  heathen  of  foreign  lands, 
and  has  no  message  of  mercy  and  peace,  no  offer  of  a 
light  to  shine  in  the  darkness,  for  the  degraded  sav- 
ages at  home,  is  not  the  true  representative  of  its 
Divine  Master. 


OUR  HIGH  SCHOOLS. 


WE  transfer  the  following  to  our  columns 
from  the  Hazleton,  Pa.  Daily  ScntineL 
It  will  be  read  with  especial  interest  by  the 
advocates  of  advanced  High  School  training. 

Editor  Daily  Sentinel. — Dear  Sir:  In  the 
discussion  of  the  question  of  education  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  that  from  time  to  time  must  be  brought 
forward  by  its  friends  and  enemies,  perhaps  the  follow- 
ing extract  taken  from  the  "  Report  of  the  French 
Educational  Commission  at  the  Philadelphia  Exposi- 
tion, on  Public  Instruction  in  the  United  States,"  will 
prove  interesting. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  members  of  this 
French  commission  were  all  officially  attached  to 
public  instruction  in  their  own  country,  and  were 
therefore  educational  experts.  They  made  a  careful 
study  of  the  school  work  at  the  exposition  and  visited 
the  schools  in  various  parts  of  the  Union  from  Boston 
to  St.,  Louis,  with  the  sole  object  of  benefiting  their 
own  countrymen  by  reporting  what  method  of  instruc- 
tion among  us  would  be  worthy  of  adoption  by  a  free 
people.     But  to  the  extract: 

HIGH   SCHOOLS. 

No  part  of  the  American  school  system  is  more 
essentially  national  than  are  the  high  schools,  no  part 
of  the  system  presents  features  that  are  more  priginal 
or,  in  some  respects,  farther  removed  from  European 
ideas,  no  part  of  the  system  is  worthy  of  more  pro- 
found study.  *  * 

Peruse  the  course  of  study  in  these  high  schools; 
think  of  those  children  of  workmen  and  work-women 
passing  four  or  five  years  in  adorning,  strengthening 
and  cultivating  their  minds  by  studies  that  are 
everywhere  else  reserved  for  the  well-to-do  classes, 
and  tell  us  if  these  institutions  do  not  bear  the  very 
seal  and  impress  of  American  civilization.  Need 
one  be  astonished,  then,  at  the  frank  pride  with  which 
the  American  citizen  speaks  of  these  schools  ?  Has 
he  not  a  right  to  be  proud  when,  by  sure  document- 
ary evidence,  he  shows  us  the  son  and  daughter  of 
the  humblest  artisan  so  mentally  elevated  that  be- 
tween them  and  the  privileged  of  fortune  no  differ- 
ence of  culture,  no  trace  of  intellectual  inferiority,  is 
to  be  discovered?  If  it  is  glorious  to  see  society 
freely  giving  to  the  poor  the  benefit  of  a  public  school 
education, is  it  not  a  still  more  extraordinary  spectacle 
to  behold  a  nation  that  deems  it  would  wrong  its 
humblest  citizens  were  their  children  denied  any  op- 
portunity for  the  full  and  free  expansion  of  their 
minds  ?  Here  is  a  country  where  there  are  hun- 
dreds of  high  schools,  public  and  gratuitous,  and  on 
the  same  footing  as  the  most  primary  establishments. 
They  are  of  one  body  with  the  common  schools,  are 


administered  by  the  same   authorities,  supported  by 
the  same  funds  and  intended  for  the  same  population  ; 
and  yet,  instead  of  being  limited  to  the  strictly  neces- 
sary, to  the  minimum  of  knowledge  required  to  take 
children  out  of  the  official  category  of  the  illiterate, 
these   upper   public  ^schools  are  established  on   the 
basis  of  what  may  be  called  the  higher  national  in- 
struction.    They   are   not   professional   schools,  nor 
are  they  bastard   imitations  of  the  classical  colle^je, 
nor  yet  low-grade  universities — they  are  in  the  fullest 
sense  popular  schools,  schools  intended  to  give  the 
people  the  best,  purest  and  loftiest  results  of  liberal  edu  - 
cation.     They  open  up  no  special  pursuit — they  lead 
to  all  pursuits  without  exception  and  without  distinc- 
tion.    They  do  not  make  an  engineer,  an  architect,  or 
a  ph3rsician  any  more  than  they  make  an  artisan  or  a 
merchant,   but  they  form   bright,  intelligent  youths, 
trained   to  studies   of  every  kind,  apt  to  select  for 
themselves  among  the  various  professions,  and  skilled 
to  succeed  therein.     One  graduate  will  enter  the  uni- 
versity, another  will  go  into  business ;  there  will  be 
differences  of  occupation  among  them,  but  there  will 
be  no  inequality  of  education. 

So  far  as  social  equality  can  possibly  be  reached  on 
this  earth,  it  is  attained  by  the  American  High  School. 
In  other  countries  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  children  of 
different  classes  of  society,  though  brought  together  for 
a  while  in  the  public  school,  must  soon  find  themselves 
separated  by  the  whole  distance  of  their  respective 
families;  indeed,  it  must  be  so  since  one  child  enters 
upon  his  apprenticeship  and  thus  stops  short  with  his 
intellectual  development  at  the  very  time  when  the 
other  is  just  beginning  his.  In  the  United  States 
every  effort  is  made  to  delay  and  to  diminish  this  sep- 
aration, to  carry  as  far  as  possible,  and  as  high  as 
possible,  that  common  instruction  which  effaces  the 
distinction  of  rich  and  poor. 

If  it  be  true  that  the  prosperity  of  a  republic  is  in 
the  direct  ratio  of  the  replenishment  of  its  middle 
classes,  of  the  abundance  and  facility  in  the  indefinite 
recruiting  ofthese  classes,  then  the  High  School  of  the 
United  States,  whatever  it  may  c©st,  is  the  best  invest- 
ment of  national  capacity  that  can  possibly  be  made. 


STUDIES  AND  TEXT-BOOKS. 


WE  have  received  in  pamphlet  fortn  the 
**  Report  o{  Committee  on  a  Uniform 
Course  of  Study  and  a  Series  of  Text-Books 
for  the  Schools  of  Erie  County."  In  connec- 
tion with  the  Course  of  Study  and  Series  of 
Text-Books  recommended,  the  committee 
present  some  reasons  in  favor  of  uniformity  in 
these  matters  that  are  of  general  application. 
We  quote  the  following  : 

Would  it  b©  an  advantage  to  the  schools  of  this 
county,  particularly  to  those  in  the  country  districts, 
to  have  a  uniform  course  of  study  and  series  of  books 
throughout  the  county  ?  Let  us  consider  this  question 
briefly.  Our  graded  schools  in  our  villages  and  bor- 
oughs can  tell  their  own  story  as  to  whether  system- 
atic gradation  and  a  progressive  course  of  study  is  a 
benefit  to  the  pupils  attending  them.  We  will  let 
them  pass,  and  talk  of  the  rural  districts.  Our  country 
schools  at  present  generally  have  very  short  school 
terms,  most  of  them  two  three-months  terms  annually. 
Teachers  are  changed  each  term  in  most  cases.  Each 
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teacher  must  take  two  or  three  weeks  at  the  hegin- 
ningof  each  short  term  getting  the  school  classified,  the 
classification  each  term  being  unlike  the  preceding. 
The  number  of  daily  recitations  in  these  schools 
mnges  from  twenty  five  to  thirty-five,  or  more.  Quite 
often  there  is  a  greater  number  of  recitations  per 
day  than  than  there  are  scholars  in  the  school.  A 
pupil  is  often  by  direction  of  the  teacher,  or  for  some 
other  reason,  put  to  studying  some  branch  that  the 
next  teacher  believes  he  is  not  fit  to  study,  and  he 
probably  does  not  take  up  ihis  branch  ngain  for  a 
year  or  two.  Thus  a  great  deal  of  time  is  uselessly 
wasted  by  want  of  system,  by  not  proceeding  by  pro- 
gressive steps,  one  step  at  a  time,  and  that  at  the  right 
time,  and  by  not  taking  up  the  studies  in  the  proper 
order.  Again,  teachers  are  apt  to  have  their  hobbies. 
One  teacher  likes  arithmetic  best,  another  reading, 
another  geography,  and  so  on.  Teachers  are  apt  to 
push  their  classes  in  the  branches  they  like  best,  and 
neglect  other  branches.  Now  it  is,  we  think,  advis- 
able to  prescribe  for  the  benefit  of  the  teachers  how 
much  of  this  branch, how  much  of  that,  and  how  much 
of  the  other,  shall  l)e  taken  up  and  gone  over  in  the 
same  length  of  time.  Thus,  study  in  the  different 
branches  goes  on  simultaneously,  and  a  scholar  will 
not  give  the  greater  portion  of  his  time  to  what  he 
likes  best,  or  the  teacher  would  rather  teach,  to  the 
exclusion  of  other  branches  of  study  just  as  important. 
It  is  a  principle  which  no  one  will,  we  suppose,  ques- 
tion, that  a  good  knowledge  of  the  elementary 
branches,  such  as  we  are  compelled  by  law  to  teach 
in  all  our  common  schools,  is  necessary  to  every  one, 
and  none  should  be  neglected.  After  we  begin  our 
higher  education,  it  is  time  to  make  such  discrimina- 
tion. 

You  will  very  often  find  in  our  country  districts 
several  different  text-books  on  the  same  branch  in  use 
in  the  same  school.  Uniformity  in  text-books  in  sin- 
gle schools  is  the  exception  in  the  country.  Still 
more  rare  is  uniformity  throughout  whole  districts. 
No  regular  system  of  examinatiotis  and  promotions  is 
to  be  found.  This  chaotic  state  of  things  is  in  marked 
contrast  with  the  well -arranged,  successful  systems  of 
our  ably  and  closely  supervised  city  schools.  Our 
schools,  then,  among  other  things,  need  a  regular 
course  of  study,  covering  the  ground  which  country 
schools  can  go  over  with  profit.  We  should  not  at- 
tempt to  inclnde  too  many  branches  of  study.  We 
cannot  have  a  primary,  intermediate,  grammar  and 
high  school,  under  a  single  teacher  at  the  same  time. 
It  is  impossible  to  go  much  beyond  the  branches 
which  by  law  we  must  teach.  We  need  a  correspond- 
ing gradation  of  the  schools,  promotions  being  made 
from  grade  to  grade  as  each  finishes  the  work  as- 
signed. We  need  a  system  by  which  a  scholar's 
time  will  not  be  wasted  at  the  beginning  of  a  short 
term,  liefore  the  teacher  knows  how  many  classes 
there  should  be,  how  many  recitations  in  a  day,  and 
what  their  order,  much  less  where  or  in  what  class  to 
put  the  scholar.  We  need  a  system  whereby  a  scholar 
can  begin  this  term  just  where  he  left  off  last  term;  a 
system  of  classification  by  which  a  pupil  can  go  from 
one  school  and  enter  the  same  grade  in  another 
school.  We  need  school  uniformity  in  text-books, 
district  uniformity ;  and,  if  we  are  not  insane  to  think 
of  such  a  thing,  county  uniformity.  Not  uniformity 
in  an  antiquated  series  of  books  that  cannot  be  suc- 
cessfully used  with  any  well-arranged  course  of  study 
for  country  schools,  but  in  books  up  to  the  times, 
which  your  teacher  can  teach  according  to  the  most 
approved  methods  taught  in  our  Normal  Schools. 


To  be  practicable,  a  course  of  study  and  system  of 
gradation  should  have  the  following  characteristiscs  : 

1.  For  country  schools  only  as  many  branches  must 
be  included  in  the  course  as  can  be  profitably  taught 
in  a  single  school ;  and  in  the  high  school  course, 
branches  strictly  ornamental,  or  of  special  use  only  to 
those  who  fill  certain  callings  in  life,  should  yield  to 
those  which  will  be  of  use  to  pupils  in  whatever  busi- 
ness they  may  afterwards  engage. 

2.  We  must  provide  for  as  many  grades  as  will 
well  accommodate  the  pupils  of  the  different  degrees 
of  advancement  ordinarily  found. 

3.  No  more  recitations  must  be  allowed  each 
teacher  than  one  person  can  hear  in  a  day  and  do  the 
work  well. 

4.  The  branches  must  be  taken  up  in  the  proper 
order,  and  no  text-book  on  any  branch  put  into  the 
hands  of  a  pupil  until  he  is  able  to  read  it  easily  and 
intelligently.  What  is  the  use  in  a  pupil's  trying  to 
study  arithmetic,  for  instance,  using  a  textbook  which 
is  more  difficult  for  him  to  read  than  is  the  reading 
book  he  uses? 

5.  The  work  assigned  to  the  «everal  grades  must 
be  so  arranged  that  each  grade  can  accomplish  its 
work  in  the  same  time.  Promotions  from  grade  to 
grade  will  then  be  regular,  and  no  confusion  result. 

6.  The  course  must  be  capable  of  being  adapted  to 
different  lengths  of  annual  school  term. 

7.  The  course  must  not  be  so  difficult  to  under- 
stand that  teachers  will  be  frightened  from  attempting 
to  adopt  it,  or  so  complex  in  detail  that  they  will  fail 
in  practice. 


NEW  YORK  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


AT  the  recent  session  of  the  Assembly  of 
New  York,  a  special  committee  was  ap- 
pointed to  investigate  the  condition  of  the  State 
Normal  Schools.  This  committee  visited  all 
the  schools,  and  appears  to  have  performed  the 
duty  assigned  in  a  careful,  intelligent  manner. 
Their  report,  published  in  a  pamphlet  of  fifty 
pages,  is  now  before  us.  In  a  future  number 
we  hope  to  be  able  to  publish  large  extracts 
from  it.  At  present  we  must  be  satisfied  with 
presenting  the  following  *  ^  conclusions"  of 
the  committee : 

1.  That  the  normal  schools  are  performing  intelli- 
gently, efficiently  and  in  good  faith,  the  work  expected 
of  them  by  the  State. 

2.  That  the  normal  schools  are  an  essential  part  of 
our  public  school  system,  and  as  such  should  be  lib- 
erally and  unwaveringly  supported. 

3.  That  without  normal  schools  there  would  be  that 
waste  in  the  public  expenditures  which  must  result 
from  the  employment  of  unskilled  and  incompetent 
teachers,  and  hence  that  true  economy  requires  their 
maintenance. 

4.  That  normal  schools  should  have  a  settled  place 
in  the  permanent  policy  of  the  State,  and  that  hence- 
forth the  only  question  should  be,  how  can  they  be 
improved  and  extended  ? 

5.  That  education  should  be  thorough  and  progres- 
sive, as  well  as  universal.  From  such  education  the 
State  has  nothing  to  fear  but  everything  to  hope. 

From  the  foregoing,  it  is  apparent  what  must  be  the 
answer  of  the  committee  to  the  question  which  has 
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been  raised,  "  whether  the  normal  schools  are  really 
worlh  to  the  common  school  system  what  ihey  cost." 
In  the  first  place,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and 
from  a  wide  experience  both  in  Europe  and  America, 
it  is  clearly  evident  that  normal  schools,  properly  con- 
ducted, are  essential  to  economy,  as  well  as  efficiency, 
in  any  system  of  public  instruction  ;  and  in  the  second 
place,  from  a  personal  examination  of  the  New  York 
Slate  normal  schools,  we  are  satisfied  that  they  are 
propel ly  conducted,  and  therefore  are  worth  to  the 
system  what  they  cost ;  that  the  annual  appropriations 
for  their  support  are  wisely  and  economically  made ; 
and  that  the  opposite  policy  would  be  one  of  waste- 
fulness. 

With  a  fair  field  in  which  to  work,  the  normal 
schools  are  sure  to  win  the  confidence  of  the  people. 
Whether  or  not  any  reduction  can  be  made  in  the  ex- 
penses of  the  normal  schools,  without  impairing  their 
efficiency  or  doing  injustice  to  any  concerned,  will 
properly  continue  to  receive  the  attention  of  the 
respective  local  boards.  The  utmost  care  should  be 
exercised  in  selecting  normal  school  teachers.  The 
teachers  of  teachers  should  have  attained  the  highest 
professional  excellence,  and  have  special  aptness  in 
aiding  others  to  acquire  the  same.  They  should  not 
be  overtaxed  by  the  daily  school  work.  Some  of 
their  strength  should  be  reserved  for  advancing  the 
science  itself,  while  they  seek  to  understand  belter 
the  beings  to  be  taught  and  how  to  teach  them. 

The  more  complete  and  perfect  development  of  the 
normal  schools  will  be  from  within,  by  a  natural  law 
of  growth.  Their  own  investigations,  experience, 
and  observation,  will  lead  by  tentative  steps  to  con- 
tinual improvements.  Whatever  changes  may  be 
desirable  in  the  work  and  methods  of  the  schools, 
can  be  wrought  out  by  themselves  with  greater  safety 
and  more  permanent  benefit,  than  by  legislative  in- 
tervention. They  may,  however,  be  aided  by  the 
suggestions  of  others. 


OVER  THE  SEA. 
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STILL  TOURING  IT  IN  SWITZERLAND. 


WE  left  Interlaken  on  a  double  decker 
car  for  a  short  ride  to  lake  Thun, 
then  by  boat  to  Thun,  and  by  rail  to  Berne. 
Lake  Thun  is  ten  miles  long  and  two 
miles  broad.  It  is  hemmed  in  by  high 
mountains  on  all  sides,  some  of  them  rising 
from  the  banks  by  gentle  slopes,  on  which 
are  vineyards,  orchards,  gardens,  pleasant 
villages,  and  beautiful  villas  and  chateaus ; 
and  others  enclosing  the  waters  with  precipi- 
tous walls  hundreds  of  feet  high,  deeply  cut 
in  places  by  ravines  worn  into  the  solid  rock 
by  the  swift  mountain  torrents.  Here  and 
there  streams  burst  dut  from  the  rocks,  and 
leap  in  sheets  of  glittering  crystals  down  their 
rough  surfaces  to  the  lake.  Several  ruins  of 
old  castles  and  cl  ateaus,  seen  from  the  deck 
of  the  little  steamer,  make  the  scenery  as 
romantic  as  it  is  beautiful. 


We  stopped  at  Thun  only  long  enough  to 
change  from  the  boat  to  the  cars.  The  city 
is  charmingly  situated  on  the  Aare,  a  short 
distance  from  the  point  at  which  it  issues 
from  the  lake.  It  is  an  old,  quaint  town. 
Along  the  principal  thoroughfare,  the  lower 
stories  of  the  houses  project  towards  the 
street,  forming  rows  of  cellars  and  magazines 
about  ten  fee:  high,  on  the  top  of  which  is 
the  pavement  for  foot  passengers,  with  stores 
and  shops  on  both  sides  of  it. 

The  ride  is  a  short  one  from  Thun  to 
Berne,  along  the  valley  of  the  Aare. 
This  valley  is  a  fine  farming  country,  and 
the  manner  of  farming  is  much  more 
like  that  of  Pennsylvania  than  anything  we 
had  hitherto  seen.  The  fields  are  generally 
of  considerable  size,  and  the  houses  and  barns 
are  in  most  cases  separate  buildings.  Now 
and  then  we  saw  hauling  grain,  stone  or 
lumber,  a  big,  solid,  four-horse  wagon,  not 
unlike  the  Conestoga  wagons  of  our  farmers 
at  home.  The  crops  are  the  same  as  in  Penn- 
sylvania, except  that  poppies,  flax  and  hemp 
are  grown  to  some  extent. 

Berne  preserves  its  ancient  characteristics 
better  than  any  other  of  the  larger  towns  of 
Switzerland.  Along  all  the  principal  streets 
the  houses  project  their  second  stories  out 
ov^r  the  foot  pavements,  thus  forming  arcades, 
many  of  which  are  lined  with  shops  and  stalls. 
Many  new  houses  are  built  in  the  same  style, 
but  with  more  regard  to  convenience  and 
taste.  People  can  shop  in  the  shade,  and  on 
rainy  days  no  umbrellas  are  needed.  These 
arcades  furnish  favorite  sitting  places ;  and  in 
front  of  many  of  the  stores  and  eating-houses 
seats  are  provided.  Hundreds  of  women  and 
girls  sit  on  the  pavements  and  sew,  knit  and 
embroider.  Baskets  with  playing  babies  and 
cradles  with  sleeping  ones  are  encountered 
every  few  paces.  There  are  public  fountains 
at  many  of  the  street  crossings  and  in  the 
open  spaces.  At  these  women  in  great  num- 
bers collect  to  do  their  washing,  oftentimes 
bringing  their  children,  who  play  about  the 
street  while  their  mothers  work.  Neatly  all 
the  fountains  are  adorned  with  statues,  the 
most  singular  of  which  is  that  called  the 
Fountain  of  Ogre,  in  the  Kornhaus  Platz. 
This  fountain  is  surmounted  with  the  gro- 
tesque figure  of  a  man  in  the  act  of  devour- 
ing a  child,  while  his  pockets  and  girdle  are 
filled  with  others  destined  to  the  same  fate. 
Near  the  Kornhaus  Platz  is  also  the  Clock- 
Tower.  We  saw  the  following  performance : 
At  three  minutes  before  the  hour  a  wooden 
cock  gives  the  signal  by  clapping  its  wings 
and  crowing;   a  troop  of  bears  then  march 
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around  a  seated  figure,  and  a  harlequin  indi- 
cates the  number  of  the  hour  by  striking  a 
bell.  The  cock  then  crows  again,  and  when 
the  hour  strikes,  the  figure,  an  old  man,  with 
a  long  beard,  turns  an  hour-glass  and  counts 
the  hour  by  raising  his  sceptre  and  opening 
his  mouth,  while  the  bear  on  his  right  does 
the  same  by  inclinations  of  his  head,  and  a 
stone  figure  in  the  tower  above  strikes  the 
hour  on  a  bell  with  a  hammer.  The  cock 
concludes  the  performance  by  crowing  a  third 
time.  This  tower  was  once  used  as  a  watch- 
tower,  and  was  erected,  as  the  Latin  inscrip- 
tion indicates,  in  1191. 

The  Kornhaus,  or  Cornhall,  itself  is  a  fine 
old  building,  in  which,  with  the  foresight  of 
Joseph,  the  city  fathers  of  Berne  always  kept 
a  store  of  corn,  down  even  to  1830,  to  be 
used  in  case  of  famine.  I  should  also  judge 
that  they  kept  wine  as  well  as  corn,  from  the 
immense  wine- cellar  which  we  visited  under- 
neath the  building. 

Berne  is  the  city  of  Bears.  A  den  of  them 
is  kept  at  public  expense,  in  which,  when  we 
were  there,  several  big,  fat,  lazy-looking  speci- 
mens were  climbing  poles  for  biscuits.  Two 
granite  bears  guard  one  of  the  gates  of  the 
city,  bears  support  the  shield  in  the  pediment 
of  the  Cornhall,  bears  equipped  as  soldiers 
appear  on  the  fountains,  bears  march  around 
on  the  clock-tower  every  hour  in  the  day, 
and  a  huge  bear  in  bronze  acts  as  helmet 
bearer  to  the  statue  of  Berthold  von  Zaringen, 
the  founder  of  Berne,  on  the  Cathedral  Ter- 
race, and  four  others,  likewise  in  bronze,  life- 
size,  in  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  Cathe- 
dral, guard  the  knightly  statue  of  Rudolf  von 
Erlach,  the  victor  of  Laufen.  But  the  fact 
that  the  bear  is  the  heraldic  emblem  of  Berne 
appears  in  other  ways.  Bears  and  groups  of 
bears,  carved  of  wood,  may  be  seen  in  numer- 
ous shop  windows,  of  all  sizes,  in  all  kinds  of 
attitudes,  and  representing  men  engaged  in 
all  sorts  of  occupations  and  amusements. 
Among  the  rest  we  noticed  a  school  of  little 
bears,  with  a  big,  wise-locking  bear  for  a 
teacher.  Then  bears  are  displayed  on  signs, 
flags,  prints,  newspapers— to  such  an  extent, 
indeed,  that  one  would  think  that  the  one 
god  worshipped  in  Berne  is  the  Bear. 

We  visited  the  cathedral,  a  fine  Gothic 
structure,  begun  in  i42i,and  still  unfinished. 
It  is  distinguished  for  its  fine  sculptures. 
Near  the  cathedral  is  the  Terrace,  formerly  a 
church-yard,  but  now  a  delightful  promenade 
overlooking  the  valley  of  the  Aare,  and  com- 
manding a  magnificent  view  of  the  snow-clad 
Alps.  The  Antiquarian  Museum  contains 
some  very  fine  old  tapestries,  several  of  which 


belonged  to  Charles  the  Bold,  and  many 
specimens  of  the  relics  of  the  lake-dwellers  of 
Switzerland.  The  young  lady  who  took  us 
through  the  library  connected  with  the 
museum,  after  satisfying  our  curiosity  by 
showing  us  many  books,  rare  and  old,  laid 
before  us  with  evident  pleasure  the  large  vol- 
ume published  by  the  United  States  Govern- 
ment, containing  letters  of  condolence  from 
foreign  governments  on  the  death  of  Presi- 
dent Lincoln.  Berne  and  Bernese  Oberland 
were  holding  an  Exhibition  of  Art  and  Indus- 
try at  the  time  of  our  visit.  A  look  through 
it  enabled  me  to  see  that  it  contained  some 
good  modern  paintings,  many  excellent  spe- 
cimens of  wood-carving,  and  a  fair  collection 
of  ceramics.  The  whole  was  very  creditable 
to  the  industry  and  taste  of  the  people. 

Berne  is  the  capital  of  Switzerland.  The 
Council  Hall,  in  which  the  National  Council, 
or  Congress,  holds  its  sessions,  is  a  fine  build- 
ing, but  not  very  large  or  imposing.  In  ad- 
dition to  the  halls  of  the  two  Houses,  it  con- 
tains the  several  executive  offices.  The  halls 
for  the  Upper  and  Lower  Houses  are  very 
pleasant,  without  being  ornate.  The  arrange- 
ment is  quite  unlike  that  of  the  British  Houses 
of  Parliament,  but  much  the  same  as  that  of 
the  legislative  halls  of  the  United  States.  The 
seats  for  members  form  semi-circles  as  with  us, 
and  are  like  ours  in  size  and  construction.  In 
the  House  there  is  a  Vice  President,  who  sits 
to  the  right  of  the  President.  A  lady  showed 
us  the  rooms  and  seemed  to  be  in  charge  of 
the  building. 

The  legislative  authority  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation is  exercised  by  a  National  Council 
composed  of  135  deputies,  elected  by  the 
people,  one  for  every  20,000  of  the  entire 
population;  and  a  Council  of  the  Estates, 
composed  of  44  members,  two  from  each 
Canton.  The  highest  judicial  authority  is 
vested  in  the  Federal  Tribunal,  consisting  of  9 
members.  Switzerland  has  no  President ;  the 
duties  of  such  an  officer  are  discharged  by  a 
Federal  Council  of  7  members,  elected  for  3 
years  by  the  Federal  Assembly.  Each  mem- 
ber has  special  charge  of  a  department  of  the 
government,  military,  •  finance,  interior,  etc. 
The  President  of  the  Federal  Council  receives 
the  magnificent  salary  of  |6oo  a  year.  After 
the  manner  of  all  European  states,  the  govern- 
ment exercises  control  over  many  things  that 
are  left  more  directly  in  the  hands  of  the  peo- 
ple in  the  United  States ;  but  we  might  learn 
some  valuable  lessons  from  Switzerland  in 
regard  to  economy  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs  and  the  republican  simplicity 
common  in  the  life  of  all  classes  of  officials. 
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From  Berne  we  ran  down  to  Lausanne, 
without  stopping  at  Freiburg.  Lausaune  is  a 
city  of  some  30,000  inhabitants,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  terraced  slopes  of  Mont  Jorat, 
overlooking  Lake  Geneva.  The  streets  in 
the  old  part  of  the  city  are  very  narrow, 
crooked  and  hilly.  There  are,  however, 
some  newly-opened  streets  of  good  width 
and  nearly  level,  on  which  have  been  erected 
many  handsome  houses.  The  Cathedral, 
over  six  hundred  years  old,  is  a  massive 
Gothic  edifice,  standing  on  a  terrace, 
reached  from  the  market-place  by  a  dark, 
narrow  stairway  of  160  stone  steps.  There 
are  several  fine  monuments  in  this  church; 
and  we  noticed  a  tablet  containing  the  in- 
scription :  "To  the  memory  of  Major  Davel, 
who  died  on  the  scaffold,  April  24th,  1873,  a 
martyr  to  the  rights  and  liberty  of  the  people 
of  Vaud."  Here,  too,  occurred,  in  1536, 
the  famous  disputation  between  Calvin,  Farel 
and  Viret,  which  resulted  in  establishing  Pro- 
testantism in  the  Canton  of  Vaud. 

Lausanne  is  justly  celebrated  for  its  educa- 
tional facilities.  The  academy  has  a  good 
reputation,  and,  although  the  public  school- 
houses  are  plain,  the  schools  are  admirably 
managed.  The  Asylum  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  Blumer  Institution  for  children  physically 
or  mentally  diseased,  are  well  organized. 
Yverden,  for  twenty  years  the  scene  of  the 
labors  of  the  great  master  of  teachers,  Pesta- 
lozzi,  is  some  twenty  or  twenty-five  miles 
distant  on  lake  Neuchatel. 

Quite  in  the  spirit  of  Pestalozzi's  method, 
we  saw  a  teacher  giving  instruction  to  a. class 
of  pupils  in  one  of  the  Lausanne  museums, 
and  on  our  way  from  Berne  we  had  a  pleasant 
conversation  with  two  teachers  from  a  Mora- 
vian school  near  Geneva,  who,  with  fifteen  or 
twenty  boys,  were  out  on  a  tour  of  observa- 
tion. The  boys  were  sturdy,  intelligent- 
looking  young  fellows,  and  thoroughly 
equipped  for  Alpine  travel. 

The  atmosphere  of  the  city  and  its  sur- 
roundings is  intellectual,  the  very  hotel  at 
which  we  stopped,  Hotel  Gibbon,  being  the 
place  at  which  the  great  English  historian, 
after  whom  it  is  named,  finished  his  '*  Decline 
and  Fair*  in  1787. 

A  pleasant  ride  on  the  lake,  and  we  are 
landed  at  Montreux,  whence  a  walk  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  brings  us  to  the  Castle  of  Chillon, 
the  far-famed  scene  of  Byron's  "  Prisoner  of 
Chillon."  The  Castle  of  Chillon  is  built  on 
a  rock  in  the  lake  formerly  twenty-two  yards 
from  the  shore,  with  which  it  is  still  con- 
nected by  a  drawbridge.  Its  massive  walls, 
its  strong  towers,  its  loop-holes  and  battle- 


ments, quite  fill  one's  idea  of  a  feudal  castle 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  There  is  historic  evi- 
dence, indeed,  going  to  show  that  a  castle 
used  as  a  prison  stood  on  this  spot  as  early  as 
830,  but  Count  Petei,  of  Savoy,  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  enlarged  and  fortified  it. 
Some  of  the  pillars  now  standing  in  the  vaults 
belonged  to  the  original  edifice.  The  Counts 
of  Savoy  used  it  both  as  as  place  of  residence 
and  a  prison.  Europe  has  no  better  pre- 
served structure  of  the  kind  of  the  same  age. 

After  some  delay,  we  found  the  castellan, 
and  were  admitted,  noticing  as  we  entered 
above  the  gate  the  words,  in  German  :  **God 
bless  all  who  come  in  and  go  out.'*  This 
inscription  was  written  by  the  Bernese,  in 
1643,  21^^^^  ^'^  castle  had  ceased  to  be  a 
stronghold  of  power  and  a  place  of  terror. 
We  did  not  stop  long  in  the  courtyard,  where 
a  company  of  soldiers  was  drilling,  but  under 
the  leadership  of  a  guide,  who  gave  all  his 
explanations  in  French,  we  hurried  through 
the  several  apartments  of  the  old  castle. 
First,  we  were  shown  the  Hall  of  the  Knights, 
the  ancient  Banqueting  Room,  and  Council 
Chamber.  Next,  we  entered  the  Chamber  of 
Question,  or  room  of  torture,  built  of  solid 
masonry,  where  the  victim's  cries  and  groans 
could  not  be  heard  outside.  Here  there  is 
the  machine  on  which  the  limbs  of  prisoners 
were  stretched  until  they  parted  from  the 
body,  and  the  heavy  stone  which  was  at- 
tached to  their  feet  when  hoisted  by  the 
wrists  to  the  iron  staple  in  the  beam  above 
their  heads.  Then,  we- were  taken  to  see 
the  oubliette,  a  dark  well,  a  hundred  or  more 
feet  in  depth,  into  which  the  condemned 
were  compelled  to  walk  down  two  or  three 
steps,  and  then  plunge  headlong  down  upon 
the  rocks  or  into  the  waters  below — a  place 
to  be  forgotten  in^  sure  enough  ! 

But  we  must  take  a  look  at  the  dungeons 
beneath  the  castle,  and  down  we  go.  These 
dungeons  are  cells,  seemingly  dug  out  of  the 
solid  rock.  In  one  of  them  there  is  a  recess, 
where  victims  were  strangled  with  a  rof)e 
thrown  across  a  beam,  the  beam  still  there. 
An  adjoining  one,  more  gloomy  if  possible, 
was  the  place  where  those  condemned  to  die 
passed  the  night  previous  to  their  execution. 
Further  on  is  the  dungeon  of  which  Byron 
speaks,  the  dungeon  with  the  *' seven  pillars  of 
Gothic  mould,"  to  which  the  prisoners  were 
chained.  These  pillars  bear  evident  marks 
of  the  chains  of  the  poor  sufferers,  and  around 
them  the  hard  floor  is  deeply  worn  by  their 
hopeless  trampings.  Bonivard's  pillar  to 
which  he  was  chained  for  six  weary  years,  is 
thickly  covered  with  autographs,  among  them 
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those  of  Byron,  Victor  Hugo,  and  Eugene 
Sue.  How  vivid  seems  the  poet's  descrip- 
tion as  we  stand  in  the  gloomy  dungeon  : 

"  The  guide  clanks  here  the  rusted  iron  ring— 
We  shudder  ;  *  iron  is  a  cankering  thing '. 
Through  the  rent  walls  a  silver  sunbeam  flashes; 
Faint  is  the  sound  of  waves  that  'gainst  them  dashes. 
There  is  the  window  where,  with  azure  wing. 
The  bright  bird  perched  the  prisoner  heard  sing; 
Here,  'neath  our  very  feet,  perhaps,  the  place 
The  boy,  *his  mother's  image  in  fair  face,' 
Was  laid." 

We  are  oppressed  with  the  horrors  of  the 
place,  and  are  glad  to  escape  to  the  open, 
pure  air,  repeating : 

«•  This  dark  old  castle  with  its  wave- washed  wall, 
Its  ancient  drawbridge,  and  its  feudal  hall,  ' 
Its  dreary  dungeon,  where  the  sweet  sun's  ray 
Scarce  tells  the  tenant  that  without  'tis  day ; 
These  seven  grim  pillars  of  the  Gothic  mould. 
Where  weary  years  the  chained  captive  told. 
Waited,  and  wept,  and  prayed  for  freedom  sweet. 
Paced  round  the  dungeon  pillar  till  his  feet 
Wore  in  the  floor  of  rock  this  time-enduring  mark 
Of  cruelty  of  man,  in  ages  past  and  dfirk. 

Leaving  the  castle,  we  walked  on  some 
two  miles  along  the  lake  shore  to  Villeneuve, 
a  town  sadly  misnamed,  although  it  may 
have  been  a  new  city  a  thousand  years  ago. 
From  all  appearances  it  does  not  contain  a 
house  less  than  two  or  three  hundred  years 
old.     Its    inhabitants    number    only    about 


1200,  but  it  is  dignified  by  being  surrounded 
by  a  wall,  and  being  entered  by  gates. 

From  Villeneuve  we  took  the  cars  to  Ver- 
nayas,  visited  the  Gorge  du  Trient,  and  then 
walked  to  Martigny  in  order  to  be  ready  for 
an  early  start  next  morning  by  the  Tete 
Noire  to  Chamouny. 

The  Gorge  du  Trient  is  a  narrow  cut  worn 
in  the  rocks,  eight  miles  long,  and  at  its  mouth 
over  four  hundred  feet  deep.  At  the  bottom 
dashes  the  mad  mountain  torrent,  the  foam- 
ing Trient.  The  gorge  can  be  ascended  for 
half  a  mile  by  means  of  a  wooden  gallery  at- 
tached to  the  rocks  above  the  stream,  and 
sometimes  crossing  from  one  side  to  the 
other.  Nothing  of  the  kind  more  wonder- 
ful is  to  be  found  among  the  Alps.  To  the 
geologist  it  is  of  special  interest.  How  many 
years  it  has  taken  the  stream  to  saw  its  way 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  solid  old  mountain 
none  can  tell,  and  none  can  fail  to  notice  the 
cunning  way  it  has  sought  out  the  softest 
places  in  the  rock  to  do  its  work.  The  sun 
never  penetrates  the  ravine,  and  the  visitor 
has  the  sense  of  exploring  a  huge,  vaulted 
cavern.  The  water  sometimes  dashes  down 
angrily  among  the  rocks  with  fearful  commo- 
tion ;  at  points  it  forms  pools  and  basins  of 
great  depth,  and  at  the  end  of  the  gallery 
there  is  a  waterfall  thirty  feet  high. 
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THE  READING  SUPERINTENDENCY. 


OPINION  OF  THE  STATE  SUPERINTENDENT. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  June  9,  1879. 
Henry  S.  Eckert,  Esquire,  PresuUnt  of  the  Board 

of  Control^  Reading  : 

Sir  :  I  have  received  a  paper,  purporting  to  be  a 
certificate  of  the  election  of  David  B.  Brunner  to  the 
ofEce  of  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schohls  of  the 
city  of  Reading  by  a  convention  of  School  Control- 
lers, held  on  the  20th  day  of  May,  1879.  This  so- 
called  certificate  is  dated  May  31,  1879,  ^"^  is  signed 
by  yourself,  as  President,  and  J.  M.  Lyons,  as  Secre- 
tary of  the  Board  of  Control.  It  is  accompanied  by  a 
copy  of  the  proceedings  of  the  convention,  showing 
that  your  name  was  appended  to  the  certificate  under 
protest,  and  also  by  a  formal  statement  of  objections 
to  the  granting  of  a  commission  to  Mr.  Brunner,  by  H, 
Maltzberger,  Esquire,  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Con- 
trol. With  iheae  papers  before  me,  and  under  all  the 
facts  and  laws  relating  to  the  case,  can  I  issue  a  com- 
mission as  City  Superintendent  of  the  public  schools 
of  Reading  to  David  B.  Brunner? 

The  qualifications  of  Mr.  Brunner  for  the  position 


of  Superintendent  of  Schools  are  well  known  to  this 
Department,  and  are  of  a  high  order.  If  it  could  be 
legally  done,  a  commission  would  be  granted  him 
very  cheerfully. 

The  paper  presented  as  a  certificate  of  election, 
bears  upon  its  face  the  marks  that  characterized  the 
convention  from  which  it  emanated,  both  being  irreg- 
ular; but  waiving  all  objections  that  might  be  made 
to  the  substance  or  the  form  of  the  certificate,  and 
going  directly  to  the  question  involved,  1  am  com- 
pelled to  say  that  no  commission  as  Superintendent  of 
the  Public  Schools  of  the  City  of  Reading  can  be  is- 
sued to  Mr.  Brunner  at  this  time,  because  there  is  no 
vacancy  in  the  office.  On  the  7th  day  of  May,  1878, 
1  Robert  K.  Buehrle  was  elected  to  the  office  of  Super- 
'  intendent,  *•  until  the  first  Monday  of  June,  1881,"  or 
for  the  term  of  three  years;  and  as  no  objections 
were  made  within  the  thirty  days  allowed  by  law  for 
this  purpose,  he  was  duly  commissioned  for  the  length 
of  time  for  which  he  was  elected.  But  one  year  of  the 
tijTie  for  which  Mr.  Buchrlc  was  elected  and  commis- 
sioned has  expired ;  no  charges  going  to  show  that 
he  is  unworthy  of  his  trust  have  been  made  against 
him ;  and  any  action,  either  on  the  part  of  the  Board 
of  Control, or  of  this  department,  violently  taking  from 
his  commision  and  depriving  him  of  his  office  would 
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be  as  unjiisl  as  it  is  illegal.  The  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  has  power  to  annul  the  commission 
of  a  City  Superintendent  for  cause,  but  he  has  no 
power  to  do  it  without  cause ;  and  while  one  person 
in  .1  city  holds  such  a  commission,  he  cannot  issue  a 
duplicate  to  another. 

The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  certificate  of  Mr. 
Buehrle's  election,  now  on  file  in  this  office. 

To  J.   P.  WiCKBRSHAM, 

SuPirtntenaent  of  Public  Instruction: 
Sir:  The  undersigned.  President  and  Secretary  of  the  con- 
vention of  School  Controllers  ol'  Reading,  Pennsylvania,  con- 
vened, according  to  law,  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  of  May,  1878,  do 
hereby  certify  that  Robert  K.  Buehrle,  whose  address  is  Read- 
ing, Pennsylvania,  was  elected  viva  voce,  by  a  majority  of  the 
whule  number  of  Controllers  present,  as  City  Superintendent, 
until  the  first  Monday  in  June,  188 1,  and  that  the  evidence  of 
competency  to  fulfill  the  duties  oi  the  office,  presented  to  the 
convention  by  the  said  Robert  K.  Buehrle  was  such  as  is  re 
quired  by  law,  consisting  of  a  comuiission  as  City  Superintend- 
ent uf  Alleuiown,  Pennsylvania,  and  also  of  a  permanent  cer- 
tificate. 

They  also  certify  that  the  amount  of  compensation  for  said 
Superintendent  was  fixed  by  said  convention  at  the  sum  of 
twelve  hundred  dollars  ($i30o)  per  annum.  And  they  further 
certify  that  the  whole  number  uf  directors  present  were  thirty- 
nine,  of  whom  iwenty-two  voted  tor  the  said  Robert  K-  Bifehne, 
and  that  1  homas  Severn,  whose  address  is  Reading,  Pennsyl- 
vania, received  seventeen  voles. 

Dated  at  Reading,  this  7th  day  of  May,  1878. 

HUNKY  S.  ECKBRT. 

Harrison  Shultz,  President, 

Secretary. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  this  certificate  is  in  the  regu- 
lar form  prescribed  by  the  Department  for  hfe  election 
of  all  city  sui>erintendents,  under  the  acts  of  1854 
and  1867.  The  convention  that  elected  Mr.  Buehrle 
was  held  on  Tuesday,  the  7ih  day  of  May,  the  day 
fixed  by  said  acts  for  holding  elections  in  the  several 
cities  ol  the  Slate  that  elect  superintendents  of  public 
schools,  and  not  the  day  on  which  the  election  would 
have  been  held  under  the  Reading  act  of  1870.  The 
election  as  shown  by  the  certificate  was  for  three  years, 
or  from  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1878,  the  day  of  the 
expiration  of  Mr.  Severn's  commission,  until  the  first 
Monday  in  June,  1881,  Thirty  days  as  required  by 
law  were  allowed  for  making  objections,  but  none 
were  offered.  Without  such  objections,  the  Stale  Su- 
perinterident  had  no  right  to  go  behind  the  returns, 
and  consequently  a  commission  was  issued  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms : 

Dbpartmhnt  op  Public  Instruction, 
Commonwealth  of  Pbnnsvlvania. 
To  R.  K.  BuBHRLB,  Esquire,  0/  the  City  0/ Reading  : 
By  authority  of  the  act  of  Assembly,  entitled  "  An  act  for 
the   regulation  and  continuance  of  a  system  of  education  by 
common  schools,"  and  the  supplement  thereto,  approved  the 
9th  day  of  April,  1867,  1  do  hereby  appoint  and  commission 
you  to  be 

SUPERINTBNDBNT  OF   CoMMON  ScHOOL.S, 

in  and  for  the  said  city  of  Reading,  from  the  6th  day  of  June 
2878,  ml  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1B81. 

To  HAVB  and  to  hold  the  said  office,  with  all  the  rights 
powers  and  emoluments  theri-unto  beljnging,  or  in  anywise 
appertaining,  during  the  full  ter.n  aforesaid,  if  you  shall  so 
long  behave  yourself  well,  and  faiihlully  perform  the  duties 
thereof,  according  to  law. 

Given  under  my  hand  and  the  seal  of  the  Department  of 
Public  Instruction,  at  Harrisbui'g,  this  6ih  day  of  June,  in  the 
year  of  our  Lord,  1878.  y  p.  Wickbrsham, 

Superintendent  qf  Public  instruction . 

So  reads  the  commission.  Its  meaning  is  plain.  It 
is  in  full  force.  Mr.  Buehrle  has,  in  no  way,  forfeited 
his  rights  under  it.  His  character  and  standing  are 
as  good,  so  far  as  is  known  to  the  Department,  as  they 
were  when  commissioned.  It  is  based  on  a  certifi- 
cate of  election  legal  to  all  appearance  in  matter  and 
form.  And,  under  these  circumstances,  the  Stale  Su- 
perintendent has  no  power  either  to  annul  the  com- 
mission or  to  set  it  aside. 


AdmittFnif  that,  as  Mr.  Buehrle's  certificate  of  elec- 
tion was  for  three  yoacs,  he  was  entitled  to  a  commis- 
sion for  three  years,  it  may  be  alleged  that  the  certifi- 
cate itself  is  a  misrepresentation,  anifd  that  the  election 
was,  in  fact,  for  one  year.    The  answer  is  plain.    The 
State   Superintendent  accepted  the   certihcatc,  as   it 
came  into  his  hands,  duly  signed,  and  bearing  every 
indication  of  having  been  executed  accordmg  to  law. 
He  had  no  right,  of  his   own  motion,  to  inquire  into 
the  legality  of  the  election,  or  to  question  the  correct- 
ness of  a  certificate  that  was  in  every  way  proper  on 
its  face.     He  could  not  assume  that  the  officers  of  the 
Board  of  Control  had  made  a  mistake  in  forwarding  a 
certificate  of  eleclion  for  three  years,  when,  in  reality, 
the  eleclion  was  only  for  one  year.     How  did  he 
know  that  the  Board  had  not  decided  to  accept  in  full 
the  provisions   of  the  act  of  1867?      How   did   he 
know  that  the  Board  had  not  reached  the  conclu- 
sion that  others  have  done,  who  have  carefully  ex- 
amined the  question,  that  the  Reading  act  is  incon- 
sistent with  the  acts  of  1854,  and  1867,  which  it  as- 
sumes to  exist  as  a  part  of  itself?     That,  in  other 
words  it  is  impossible  for  Reading  to  elect  a  Superin- 
intendent  every  year,  and  have   him  commissioned 
under  the  acts  of  1854,  and  1867,  which  allows  com- 
missions to  issue  for  full  terms,  only  once  in  three 
years  ?     Or,  how  did  he  know  that  the  Board  had  not 
adopted  the  very  reasonable  opinion  that  their  local 
act  had  been  repealed  by  the  paisnge  of  the  act  of 
June  15,  187 1,  extending  the  act  of  1867,  to  all  cities 
and  boroughs  with  a  population  of  over  seven  thousand 
inhabitants,  except  Philadelphia  ?     The  law  gave  him 
no  right  to  investigate  the  action  of  the  Board  in  the 
premises,  and  the  only  course  open  to  him  was  to  ac- 
cept the  certificate  taspriuta  fade  evidence  of  an  elec- 
tion fur  three  years,  and  to  issue  a  commission  accord- 
ingly ;  and,  having  done  so,  he  has  not  the  power  now 
either  to  reverse  his  action  or  to  take  any  step  calcu- 
lated to  abridge  or  destroy  the  rights  so  conferred.    It 
has  been  intimated  that,  as  the  opinion  of  the  State 
Superintendent  is  not  a  final  judgment,  the  case  of  the 
issue  of  a  commission  to  Mr.  Brunner  will  be  tested 
in  the  Supreme  Court,  or  in  the  court  of  common  pleas 
of  Dauphin  county.     Let  me  humbly  suggest  to  the 
learned  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  who  have  so  wisely  ad- 
vised the  majority  of  the  Board  of  Control  on  the  sub- 
ject, whether  it  would  not  be  best  first  to  settle  at  home, 
the  preliminary  case  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  iSjg 
vs.  the  Board  of  Control  of  t8T8. 

In  addition  to  the  statement  above  made,  although 
not  necessary  to  the  determination  of  the  case,  it  is 
proper  to  say  that  the  State  Superintendent  has  all 
along  entertained  the  opinion  that  in  itself  the  second 
section  ol  the  act  "  relating  to  the  public  schools  of 
the  city  of  Reading,"  approved  March  28,  1870,  gives 
him  no  power  to  grant  a  commission  to  a  city  super- 
intendent elected  under  it.  The  section  reads  as  fol- 
lows: 

That  the  Board  of  Controllers  of  the  Reading  school  dis- 
trict be  and  are  hereby  authorized  to  elect  at  their  first 
meeting  iu  May,  of  each  and  every  year,  or  wiihin  one 
month  ihereaficr,  a  city  superintendent,  with  the  qualificatiuns 
and  according  to  the  provisions  ot  an  act,  entitled  "An  act  for 
the  regulation  and  continuance  of  a  system  of  education  by 
common  schools,**  approved  the  eighth  day  of  May,  Anno 
Domini  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty-four,  and  the 
various  supplements  thereto. 

This  act  gives  the  Reading  Board  of  Controllers  the 
right  to  elect  a  city  superintendent.  The  superintend- 
ent so  elected  must  have  the  qualifications  required 
by  the  act  of  1 854  and  its  supplements.  The  election 
must  also  be  conducted  according  to  the  provisions  of 
said  act  and  its  supplements.     But  no  authority  is 
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Tested  by  it  in  the  State  Superintendent  to  issue  a 
commission  to  the  person  chosen  to  fill  the  office.  If 
he  possesses  this  authority  at  all,  h3  possesses  it  indi- 
rectly, under  the  act  of  1S67,  a  supplement  to  the  act 
of  1854  ;  anrl  under  the  provisions  of  that  act  the  term 
of  office  of  city  superintendent  is  for  three  years,  and 
the  Stale  Superintendent  can  issue  commissions  to  su- 
perintendents only  for  that  length  of  time,  except  to 
complete  unexpired  terms  or  to  fill  vacancies.  The 
act  of  1867  either  applies  to  the  city  of  Reading  or  it 
does  not ;  if  it  does  not,  then  the  Slate  Superintend- 
ent has  no  right  at  all  to  issue  a  commission  to  a  city 
superintendent  elected  under  the  special  act  of  said 
city;  if  it  does,  then  the  State  Superintendent  must 
issue  a  commission  to  such  superintendent  for  three 
years,  except  in  the  cases  aforementioned,  as  he  has 
no  authority  to  issue  commissions  to  city  superintend- 
ents for  full  terms  of  less  than  three  years.  This  is 
the  view  of  the  question  entertained  from  the  time  of 
the  first  election  of  superinten<lents  in  the  city  of 
Reading,  under  the  act  of  1870,  to  the  present  mo- 
ment. All  the  commissions  issued  to  city  superin- 
tendents in  Reading  have  been  issued  in  accordance 
with  it,  whether  right  or  wrong.  The  alternatives 
presented  were  either  to  refuse  to  issue  commissions 
at  all  under  the  Reading  act,  or  to  issue  them  for  three 
years  under  the  act  of  1867.  The  latter  alternative 
was  chosen,  not  without  doubt,  as  most  in  accordance 
with  the  spirit  if  not  the  letter  of  all  the  laws  on  the 
subject. 

The  facts  connected  with  the  history  of  the  super- 
intendency  in  Read idg,  confirm  this  statement  in  every 
particular.     The  Reading  act  was  approved  March 
20, 1870.    On  the  15th  day  of  May  following,  Thomas 
Severn  was  elected  City  Superintendent,  and  the  cer- 
fificate  of  his  election  was  sent  to  the  School  Depart- 
ment.    The   certificate   states   that    he   was   elected 
under  the  special  act,  for  one  year.     The  State  Su- 
perintendent entertained  grave  doubts  as  to  his  right, 
under  the  circumstances,  to  issue  a  commissitm  to  Mr. 
Severn,  but  finally  concluded  to  do  so,  in  accordance 
with  the  views  above  staled.     The  commission,  how- 
ever, was  not  issued  under  the  Reading  act,  but  under 
the'  acts  of  1854  and  1867,  in  connection  with  it,  and 
"until  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1862,"  the  unexpired 
term  of  the  superintendency,  under  said  laws.     Ow- 
ing to  Ihe  doubts  entertained  as  to  his  duty   in  the 
premises,  the  commission  was  not  issued  until  Novem- 
ber I,  nearly  six  months  after  the  election.     On  the 
20th  day  of  May,   1872,  Mr.  Severn  was  re-elected 
City  Superintendent  of  Reading,  and,  as  his  certificate 
states,  for  one  year.     As  the  20th  of  May  was  not  the 
day  of  the  general  election  of  city  superintendents, 
under  the  acts  of  1854  and   1867,  nor  was  one  year 
the  time  for  which  they  were  elected,  the  State  Super- 
intendent again  had  doubts  as  to  his  right  to  issue  a 
commission;   but,   overlooking  all   irregularities,  he 
finally  did  so,  commissioning  Mr.  Severn  City  Super- 
•  intendent  of  Reading  in  the  only  way  he  could  do  it, 
"until  the  first  Monday  in  June,  1875."  Thesame  pro- 
ceedings on  the  part  of  the  Board  of  Control  took 
■   place  concerning  the  election  in  1875;  this  time,  how- 
ever, in  accordance  with  the  general  laws  on  the  sub- 
ject, at  a  special  meeting  held  for  the  purpose,  on  the 
4th  day  of  May.     Mr.  Severn  again  received  a  com- 
mission for  three  years,  or  "  until  the  first  Monday  in 
June,  1878."     If  elections  were  held  by  the  Reading 
Board  of  Control  in  the  intervening  years  of  1873  and 
1874,  or  of  1876  and  1877,  no  official  notice  of  them 
was  ever  given  this  department,  and  no  certificates  of 
election  ever  came  into  the  hands  of  the  State  Super- 


intendent. Mr.  Severn's  last  commission  expired  on 
the  first  Monday  of  June,  1878,  and.  Mr.  Buehrle  was 
elected  on  Tuesday,  the  7th  day  of  May,  to  take  his 
place,  at  ihe  expiration  of  his  term.  The  /Ih  day  of 
May  is  not  the  day  of  election  named  in  the  special 
a(;t  of  Reading,  but  is  the  day  of  election  named  in 
the  general  acts  of  1854  and  1867.  All  the  certifi- 
cates of  election  in  the  case  of  Mr.  h'evern,  state  that 
the  election  was  for  one  year ;  the  certificate  of  elec- 
tion in  the  case  of  Mr.  Buehrle  states  that  the  elec- 
tion was  for  three  years,  or  •*  until  the  first  Monday  in 
June,  1881."  It  may  have  been  illegal  to  issue  com- 
missions to  Mr.  Severn,  considering  the  contradictory 
character  of  the  laws  under  which  it  was  done,  and 
the  irregularities  of  his  certificate  of  election ;  but 
this  uncertainty  as  to  the  requirements  of  the  law  does 
not  apply  to  the  issue  of  a  commission  to  Mr.  Buehrle. 
In  his  case  the  local  act  is  brought  into  complete  har- 
mony with  the  general  acts. 

In  view,  therefore,  of  all  the  facts  and  laws  bearing 
upon  the  case,  I  am  of  the  opinion : 

1.  That  Robert  K.  Buehrle,  under  his  certificate  of 
election  and  commission,  has  a  right  to  hold  the  office 
of  Superintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  the  city 
of  Reading  until  the  first  MoAdayin  June,  1881. 

2.  That,  as  Robert  K.  Buehrle  has  a  right  to  hold 
said  office,  no  right  can  be  given  to  David  B.  Brun- 
ner  to  hold  it.  No  commission,  therefore,  can  be 
issued  to  him.         Yours  respectfully, 

J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM, 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 


AN  ILL-ADVISED  MEASURE. 


The  following  bill  was  a',  one  time  pending  in  the 
Senate  during  the  late  session  of  the  Legislature : 

A   FURTHER  SUPPLEMENT 
To  an  Act   for  the  regulation  and  continuance  of  a 
system  of  education  by  common  schools  approved 
May  eighth,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  fifty- 
four. 

Sec.  I.  Beit  enacted  by  ihe  Senate  and  House  of 
Representatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsylva- 
nia in  General  Assembly  met,  and  it  is  hereby  en- 
acted by  the  authority  of  the  same.  That  from  and 
after  the  passage  of  this  act  any  person  holding  a  di- 
ploma from  any  regular  chartered  institution  of  learn- 
ing with  power  to  confer  degrees  in  the  State  of 
Pennsylvania,  duly  issued  by  the  faculty  of  such  in- 
stitution, certifying  that  the  holder  of  such  diploma 
has  completed  a  regular  course  of  studies  in  such 
institution,  may  be  employed  as  teacher  in  any  of  the 
common  schools  of  the  State  without  a  special  exam- 
ination by  any  school  superintendent  holding  office 
under  the  school  laws  of  this  State. 

A  similar  bill,  no  doubt  coming  from  the  same 
source,  also  made  considerable  progress  in  the  House 
of  Representatives.  The  design  of  those  who  were 
engineering  the  passage  of  this  bill  was  to  press  it 
through  the  Senate  and  then  have  the  Senate  bill 
substituted  for  the  House  bill  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives. Should  such  bill  become  a  law  it  would 
confer  a  power  upon  over  a  hundred  colleges,  acade- 
mies, seminaries  and  high  schools  in  regard  to  licens- 
ing teachers  that  even  the  State  Normal  Schools 
do  not  possess.  Such  a  measure  would  be  a  death- 
blow to  the  Normal  Schools,  break  down  the  super- 
intendency, and  disorganize  and  cripple  the  working 
of  our  whole  system  of  public  instruction. 
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JESUS,  LOVER  OF   MY   SOUL. 

Reiierently,  • 
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1.  Jesus,lov-er     of  my  soul,       Let  me  to  Thy   bo-som   fly,  While  the  nearer  waters  roll, 

2.  Other  refuge  have  I  none ;    Hanps  my  helpless  soul  on  Tliee;    Leave,  ah  !  leave  me  not  alone, 

3.  Plenteous  grace  with  Thee  is  found,  Grace  to  cover  all  my  sin ;     Let  the  hjcaling  streams  abound ; 


While  the  tempest  still  is     high ; 
Still  support  and  com- fort      me  ! 
Make  and  keep  me  pure  with  •  in  t 


Hide  me,  O  my  Sav-iour!     hide, 
All  my  trust  on  Thee   is      stayed, 
Thou  of  life  the  Foun-tain      art, 


Till  the  storm  of 
All  my  help  from 
Freely  let    me 
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life    be       past;  Safe  in -to  the    ha-ven  guide;  Oh  !  re-ceive  my  soul  at    last! 

Thee   I       bring;  Cov-ermy   de-fence  less  head      With  the  shadow    of  Thy   wing! 

take  of      Thee ;         Spring  Thou  up  within  my  heart !    Rise  to  all    e  -  ter  -  ni  -  ty ! 
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COME,  HOLY  SPIRIT,  HEAVENLY  DOVE. 

Andante. 

V 


Dtkbs.  Watts. 
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1.  Come,  Ho  -  ly 

2.  See      how  we 

3.  In        vain  we 

4.  Come,  Ho  -  ly 


Spir  -  it, 

grov  -  el 

tune  our 

Spir  -  it. 


heaven  -  ly  Dove,  With 

here        be  low,   Fond 

life    -  less  songs.     In 

heaven  -  ly  Dove,  With 
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all     Thy   quick -'ning  powers; 

of  these     earth  -   ly  toys: 

vain   we      strive      to  rise: 

all     Thy    quick'ning  powers  | 
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Kin  -  die      a  flame 

Our  souls,  how  heav  -    i 

Ho  -  san  -  nas  Ian  -  guish 

Come,  shed  a  •  broad  a 


sa 

ly 

on 
Sav 


cred    love       In     these  cold  hearts  of 

they     go        To  reach    e    -  ter    -  nal 

our  tongues,  And   our      de     •  vo     -  tion 

iour*s  love.  And  that  shall  kin    -  die 
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ours. 


joys, 
dies, 
ours. 
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THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  AT  PHILADELPHIA. 


EDUCATORS   IN   COUNCIL. 


IT  has  been  our  custom  for  many  years  to 
fill  (he  September  number  of  The  Journal 
with  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Teachers' 
Association.  No  meeting  of  the  Stale  Asso- 
ciation was  held  this  year;  and  the  space  in 
«Ht_^columns  thus  left  vacant  we  devote  this 
a^lNi  to  telling  what  wa.'s  done  during  the 
■eiHons  of  the  National  .\ssocialion  held  at 
Pbikdelpbia  during  the  last  week  in  July. 
There  seems  to  be  propriety  in  our  doing  so. 
The  Slate  Association  gave  way  in  order  to 
swell  the  membership  of  ilie  National  Associ- 
ation ;  it  seems  no  more  than  fair  that  the 
latter  should  make  good  the  loss  in  con- 
tributions to  The  Jeurnal  that  the  teachers 
of  the  Slate  would  otherwise  suffer.  We 
were  not  able  to  procure  copies  of  many  of 
the  papers  read,  but  those  which  we  print  are 
of  the  best.  On  the  whole,  we  are  confident 
our  readers  will  find  the  present  number  of 
The  Journal  one  of  the  most  valuable  ever 
issued.  Of  the  meeting  at  Philadelphia  we 
have  several  things  to  say. 

First,  the  preparation  made  for  the  meeting 
by  the  local  committees  was  admirable  in  all 
respects.  The  Normal  School  building,  in 
which  the  sessions  were  held,  is  one  of  the 
finest  structures  of  the  kind  in  the  country. 
The  Assembly  Hall  willseatcomfortably  1,200 
persons,  and  the  other  rooms  set  apart  for 
the  meetings  of  the  several  departments  were 
well  suited  to  the  purpose.  One  of  the  even- 
ing lectures  was  delivered  in  the  Academy  of 
Music,  and  had  the  attendance  at  the  Associ- 


ation been  larger,  this  large  building,  seating 
3,000  persons,  would  have  been  opened  for 
other  exercises.  The  great  auditorium  of  the 
Permanent'Exhibition  was  also  at  thedisposal 
of  the  Association,  and  the  meeting  held 
there  on  tlie  afternoon  of  Thursday  was  one 
of  the  most  pleasant  of  the  three  days.  The 
accommodations  at  the  hotels  were  excellent, 
and  furnished  at  a  considerable  reduction  from 
tlie  usual  rates  ;  and  many  private  houses  of- 
fered generous  hospitality  to  the  city's  guests. 
The  doors  of  all  the  principal  public  institu- 
tions were  opened  without  charge,  and  at 
leisure  hours  during  the  sessions  of  the  Asso- 
ciation and  after  its  adjournment,  many 
members  visited  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  Pennsyl- 
vania Museum  of  Industrial  Art,  the  Phil- 
adelphia and  Mercantile  Libraries,  Wagner 
Free  Institute  of  Science,  the  Permanent  Ex- 
hibition, the  Franklin  Institute,  and  other  sim- 
ilar places  of  interest.  Of  course,  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association  were  at  all  times  wel- 
come lo  the  University,  Girard  College, 
School  of  Design,  Institutions  of  the  Blind  and 
Deaf  and  Dumb,  Masonic  Hall.  Independence 
Hall,  Carpenters'  Hall,  United  States  Mint, 
etc,  etc.  The  neat  little  guide-book  furnished 
gratuitously  to  members  by  the  Committee  on 
Invitation  and  Reception  was  a  happy  thought 
and  proved  very  convenient,  and  the  excur- 
sion to  Cape  May,  on  Friday,  after  the  ad- 
journment, was  a  well-planned  affair,  and  cost 
only  f  1.25  the  round  trip.    That  credit  may 
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be  given  where  credit  is  due,  we  publish  the 
names  of  the  several  chairmen  of  the  local 
committees  : 

Of  the  Joint  Committee,  Edgar  A.  Singer 
was  Chairman,  and  Wm.  T.  Seal  Secretary. 

On  Railroads,  Dr.  Joseph  A.  Paxson. 

On  Hotels,  J.  R.  Kingsley. 

On  Place  of  Meeting,  Simon  Gratz. 

On  Finance,  James  F.  C.  Sickel. 

On  the  Press,  Frederick  F.  Christine. 

On  Reception,  Edward  Shippen. 

Notwithstanding  the  completeness  of  the 
preparation  the  attendance  was  not  large,  and 
in  that  respect  the  meeting  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  those  who  hoped  to  see  assembled  at 
Philadelphia  a  great  meeting  of  teachers  and 
friends  of  education.  So  far  as  mere  num- 
bers in  attendance  are  concerned,  Pennsyl- 
vania has  held  meetings  of  her  own  teachers 
that  exceeded  this  national  meeting  five  to 
one.  The  whole  membership  at  Philadelphia, 
including  life  members,  as  reported  by  the  of- 
ficers of  the  Association,  was  only  199,  and 
the  audience  probably  at  no  time  exceeded 
700  or  800.  So  keen  was  our  own  disappoint- 
ment at  this  meagre  attendance  that  we  made 
some  inquiry  into  the  matter  and  found  that, 
of  the  199  members  present,  ii-^  came  from 
Pennsylvania.  New  England  sent  11,  New 
York  II,  New  Jersey  13,  Ohio  10,  Indiana 
7,  Delaware  4,  Maryland  3,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia 5,  Virginia  i,  and  West  Virginia  3. 
Of  the  113  Pennsylvanians,  45  reside  in  Phila- 
delphia. In  order  that  those  who  attended 
may  receive  some  credit  for  their  zeal,  we  pub- 
lish the  full  Pennsylvania  list  at  the  end  of  our 
report  of  the  proceedings.  The  cause  of  the 
small  attendance  is  unknown.  The  weather 
was  warm,  but  it  was  not  the  warm  weather. 
The  railroad  arrangements  in  the  far  West  and 
South  were  defective  ;  but  this  did  not  affect 
our  own  State,  nor  New  York,  New  Jersey, 
Delaware,  Maryland,  Ohio.  To  those  who 
were  present,  the  absence  of  others  is  unac- 
countable ;  will  some  of  the  stay-at-homes 
enlighten  us? 

But  we  have  told  the  worst  side  of  the  story. 
While  the  meeting  was  not  large  in  quantity 
it  was  good  in  quality;  some  twenty-five  States 
were  represented  by  their  leading  educational 
men,  and  probably  in  the  matter  of  brains  the 
meeting  was  equal  if  not  superior  to  any  as- 
sembly of  the  kind  ever  held  in  the  United 
States.  And,  perhaps,  after  all,  the  attempt 
to  turn  the  National  Association  into  a  mass 
meeting  is  a  mistake.  Is  it  because  the  rank 
and  file  of  our  teachers  feel  that  the  papers 
and  the  discussions  of  such  a  body  are  badly 
•suited  to   their  qualifications  and  tastes  that 


they  do  not  attend  ?  Is  it  a  high  school  we 
have  opened  when  the  wants  of  these  teach- 
ers call  for  one  of  a  primary  grade  ?  If  not, 
where  were  the  2,000  teachers  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia,  or  the  20,000  within  a  hundred 
miles  of  Philadelphia? 

The  proceedings  of  the  Philadelphia  meet- 
ing as  we  have  intimated  were  of  a  high  order. 
There  was  scarcely  a  weak  paper  read,  either  in 
the  general  meetings  or  in  those  of  the  depart- 
ments, and  some  of  them  were  exceptionally 
strong.  Several  persons,  however,  sent  their 
papers  and  had  them  read  by  proxy,  excusing 
themselves  from  being  present.  On  rare  oc- 
casions this  is  justifiable,  but  they  are  very 
rare.  In  many  cases  the  plain  English  of  it  is : 
*' Here's  your  lesson,  profit  by  it;  the  teacher 
has  nothing  to  learn  from  his  scholars."  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  tacit  assumption  of  superi- 
ority that  should  be  rebuked.  The  interest 
of  several  sessions  was  greatly  decreased  by 
the  length  of  the  papers  read.  The  Associa- 
tion has  a  rule  that  no  paper  must  exceed 
forty  minutes  in  the  reading.  This  rule  was 
conspicuously  published  on  the  programme, 
and  yet  there  were  papers  read  that  occupied 
an  hour  and  a  quarter,  and  an  hour  and  a  half, 
and  one  exercise  was  allowed  to  weary  the 
listeners  for  over  two  hours.  All  this  is  wrong. 
One  session  of  four  hours  was  thus  occupied  : 
A  paper  on  a  very  interesting  subject  an  hour 
and  a  halfy  an  opening  speech,  covering  much 
the  same  ground,  nearly  an  hour ;  another 
paper,  a  very  able  one,  eighty  minutes  ;  a  few 
announcements,and  the  Association  adjourned. 
Now,  to  our  certain  knowledge,  some  of  the 
ablest  men  at  the  meeting  had  come  hundreds 
of  miles  to  hear  these  papers  and  take  part  in 
the  discussion  of  them.  They  were  ready  to 
spring  to  their  feet  the  moment  an  opportun- 
ity had  been  allowed,  but  they  were  com- 
pelled to  silence  because  two  or  three  men 
choose  to  monopolize  the  whole  time,  con- 
trary  to  the  well-known  rules  of  the  Associa- 
tion. There  was  not,  during  the  whole  three 
days  in  the  general  Association,  a  discussion 
that  began  to  draw  out  the  full  strength  of 
the  members  present.  The  high  school  ques- 
tion was  ably  handled  during  an  odd  half- 
hour,  and  other  mooted  questions  were 
touched  upon ;  but  there  was  little  of  that 
kind  of  debate  that  approaches  a  hard  question 
from  all  sides,  grapples  with  it,  tears  it  to 
pieces,  exposing  the  truth.  The  departments 
did  better  in  this  respect — much  better.  The 
discussions  there  were,  in  a  general  way,  close 
and  pointed. 

The  Spelling  Reform  Association  held  reg- 
ular meetings  in  the  Normal  School  building 
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as  a  branch  of  the  National  Association.  The 
meetings  were  well  attended  and  the  discus- 
sions very  lively.  Professors  March,  Halde- 
man,  Brandt,  and  Henkle,  and  Doctors  Har- 
ris, Walker,  Nelson,  and  Taylor,  were  among 
the  most  prominent  men  who  took  an  active 
part  in  the  proceedings. 

The  Association  will  meet  next  year  at 
Chautauqua,  New  York.  J.  Ormond  Wilson, 
of  the  District  of  Columbia,  was  elected 
President.  A  better  selection  could  not  have 
been  made. 

In  order  to  show  how  the  proceedings  of 
the  Association  impressed  intelligent  observ- 
ers from  other  states,  we  append  the  follow- 
ing letter  written  to  the  Chicago  Inter-  Ocean 
by  a  special  correspondent.  It  is  dated  Con- 
tinental Hotel,  Philadelphia,  August  i  : 

The  eighteenth  annual  session  of  the  National  Edu- 
cational Association,  which  opened  in  the  splendid 
edifice  of  the  Girls'  High  and  Normal  School,  in  this 
city,  on  the  morning  of  July  29,  was  of  the  most  inter- 
esting and  profitable  charsfcter.  An  unusually  large 
number  of  the  strongmen  of  the  Association  and  of  the 
educational  workers  of  the  country  were  present. 
Prominent  among  these  veterans  in  the  service  we 
observed  Henry  Barnard,  who  for  half  a  century  or 
more  has  been  active  in  the  work,  and  who  has  proba- 
bly done  more  than  any  other  man  living  to  diffuse 
information,  elevate  the  character,  and  promote  the 
progress  of  American  schools ;  the  Hon.  John  Eaton, 
United  States  Commissioner  of  Education ;  the  Hon. 
J.  P.  Wickersham, of  Pennsylvania;  Presidents  White, 
of  Pardue  University,  and  Pickard,  of  Iowa  University ; 
the  Hon.  John  D.PhiIbrick,of  Boston,  the  Educational 
Commissioner  to  the  Paris  Exposition ;  Dr.  Tappan,  of 
Ohio  ;  President  Moss,  of  the  Indiana  State  Univer- 
sity; Professor  Phelps,  of  Minnesota,  who  for  thirty- 
five  years  has  been  engaged  in  the  normal  school 
work  of  the  country;  the  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  of 
Maryland,  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  and 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School ;  Superinten- 
dent N.  A.  Calkins,  of  New  York ;  Dr.  John  Han- 
cock, and  ex- School  Commissioner  Henkle,  of  Ohio, 
with  a  host  of  others  eminent  in  the  cause  of  Ameri- 
can education.  Nine  out  of  seventeen  of  the  ex- 
presidents  of  the  Association  were  present,  and  parti- 
cipated in  the  meeting. 

OPENING  ADDRESSES. 

The  proceedings  were  inaugurated  by  brief  addresses 
of  welcome  by  Mayor  Stokley  and  Vice  President 
Shippen,  of  the  City  Board  of  Education.  A  fitting 
response  having  been  made  by  President  Hancock,  he 
proceeded  at  once  to  deliver  his  annual  address,  de- 
voted largely  to  recounting  the  history  of  the  organi- 
zation and  to  a  summary  of  the  work  it  had  accom- 
plished in  behalf  of  the  school  interests  of  the  city. 
It  is  the  father  of  the 

BUREAU  OF  EDUCATION, 

which  is  accomplishing  more  than  all  that  was  expected 
of  it,  while  it  has  not  only  received  the  warm  commen- 
dations of  foreign  governments,  but  is  serving  as  a  model 
after  which  republican  France  has  established  a  similar 
agency  of  her  own.  In  collecting,  arranging,  unifying 
and  diffusing  the  school  statistics  of  the  whole  country, 
the  bureau  is  doing  what  no  other  agency  can  do,  and 


is  meeting  a  vital  want  of  our  educational  workers 
everywhere.  President  Hancock  also  alluded  in  his 
address  to  the  warm  support  the  association  has  given 
to  normal  and  high  schools,  to  industrial  education, 
and  to  the  system  of  school  supervision.  Its  annual 
volumes  of  proceedings,  supplied  gratuitously  to  every 
member,  formed  a  large  body  of  the  choicest  educa- 
tional literature  upon  all  the  live  questions  affecting 
the  interests  of  our  systems  of  public  instruction.  The 
annual  address  was  followed  by  the  reading  by  Pro- 
fessor Phelps,  of  Minnesota,  of  a  paper  on 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

The  paper  was  prepared  by  Secretary  Dickinson,  of 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education,  and  was  an 
unanswerable  argument  in  behalf  of  our  high  schools 
as  the  "  people's  colleges."  A  very  lively  discussion 
followed  the  reading  of  the  paper,  participated  in  by 
Commissioner  Eaton,  Superintendent  Wickersham, 
Dr.  Philbrick,  President  White,  of  Indiana,  and  others 
in  support  of  the  high  schools.  Dr.  Paxson,  President 
of  the  Permanent  Exhibition  Company,  created  a  sen- 
sation by  stating  that  something  like  40  graduates  of 
the  Philadelphia  High  School  have  been  confined  as 
convicts  in  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  here.  Of  course 
Dr.  Paxson  is  opposed  to  the  public  high  schools.  But 
this  astounding  statement  brought  Superintendent 
Wickersham  to  his  feet,  who  denied  the  truth  of  Dr. 
P.'s  figures,  and  asserted  his  confident  belief  that  not 
one  graduate  of  that  institution  could  be  found  in  the 
Penitentiary.  From  this  point  the  discussion  waxed 
warm,  and  culminated  in  the  appointment  of  a  special 
committee  to  investigate  and  report  upon  the  facts  of 
this  particular  case.  Subsequently  the  powers  of  the 
committee  were  enlarged  so  as  to  comprehend  a  gen- 
eral inquiry  into  the  relations  of  education  to  crime, 
with  instructions  to  report  at  the  next  meeting.  This 
high  sch'K)!  discussion  evinced  that  the  sentiment  of 
the  association  is  substantially  unanimous  in  their  sup- 
port. 

SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 

The  organization  of  this  body  is   such  that  each 
specialty  in  education  is  represented  by  a  department. 
These  departments  comprise,  respectively,  Higher  Ed- 
ucation,   Normal   Schools,  Supervision,  Elementary 
Instruction,  Industrial  Education,  and  Spelling  Re- 
form.    The  departments  held  separate  meetings  in  the 
afternoon,  and  the  members  of  the  Association  were 
left  free  to  select  the  particular  range  of  topics  which 
best  suited   their  particular  wants.     In  the  depart- 
ment of  Normal  Schools  a  suggestive  paper  was  read 
on  professional  degrees  for  teachers  by  Mr.  Gilchrist, 
of  the  Iowa  State  Normal  School.     In  the  department 
of  Elementary  Schools  the  special  topic  of  discussion 
yesterday  was  the  relations  of  the  kindergarten  to  the 
school,  and  was  led  by  Superintendent  Harris,  of  St. 
Louis.     The  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell,  of  Maryland,  read 
a  paper  on  the  beginning  of  industrial  education.     In 
the  evening  a  very  scholarly  address  was  delivered  by 
Professor  Thompson,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, on  "The  Neighborhood  as  a  Starting  Point  in 
Education."     The  paper  of  Superintendent  Rickoff, 
of  Cleveland,  on   "  The  Re-adjustment  of  Common 
School  Studies  Necessary,"  was  a  timely  discussion  of 
a  most  important  topic.     It  has  struck  a  blow  which 
should  lead  to  a  reform  in  the  now  overloaded  courses 
in  our  public  schools.     Dr.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  gave 
us   a  very   comprehensive   and    valuable    paper   on 
"  Education  at  Home  and  Abroad,"  based  upon  his 
ol>servations  in  Europe  as  Commissioner  of  our  edu- 
I  cational  exhibits  at  Vienna  and  Paris.     One  of  the 
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most  useful  discussions  of  the  session  was  inspired  by 
the  excellent  paper  of  Professor  McLouth,  of  Michi- 
gan, entitled  "A  Contribution  to  the  Question  of  Pro- 
fessional Instruction  in  Our  Normal  Schools."  The 
Michigan  Normal  School  has  entered  upon 

A   NEW  DEPARTURE, 

in  that  it  has  provided  and  is  now  carrying  out  three 
distinct  courses  of  professional  instruction  for  teach- 
ers, answering  to  the  three  principal  grades  in  our 
system  of  public  schools.  The  details  of  these  courses 
were  succinctly  given,  and  the  results  of  the  first 
year's  experiment  were  narrated.  Of  course  there 
was  opposition  to  this  innovation ;  but  that  served  to 
make  the  discussion  all  the  more  pointed  and  spicy. 
The  results  of  the  plan  will  be  awaited  with  interest 
by  all  who  believe  that  our  normal  schools  should  be- 
come what  they  were  designed  to  become,  nurseries 
for  teachers  rather  than  mere  academical  institutions, 
duplicating  the  work  of  the  graded  and  high  schools. 
But  the  limits  of  this  letter  will  not  permit  even  an 
outline  of  the  varied  work  of  a  single  session  of  this 
body  of  representative  educators.  On  Thursday  a 
general  meeting  and  reunion  was  held  in  the  Perma- 
nent Exhibition  Building  on  the  Centennial  Grounds, 
where  short  speeches  and  a  good  time  generally  were 
enjoyed.  The  Association  adjourned  last  evening 
after  one  of  the  most  interesting  meetings  in  its  his- 
tory. 


NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 


GENERAL  AND   SPECIAL  DEPARTMENTS. 


THE  eighteenth  session  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  convened  in  the 
Girls'  Normal  School,  Seventeenth  and  Spring 
Garden  streets,  at  lo  a.  m  ,  Tuesday,*  July 
29th,  for  a  three  days*  meeting,  the  spacious 
halls  and  well  ventilated  rooms  of  this  noted 
building  presenting  a  very  animated  appear- 
ance. There  were  present  representative  men 
in  the  educational  work  from  a  large  propor- 
tion of  the  States,  as  well  as  a  large  represen- 
tation of  the  general  public  interested  in  edu- 
cation, who  had  assembled  to  take  part  in  the 
opening  exercises. 

President  John  Hancock,  Superintendent 
of  Schools  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order,  and  invited  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo, 
of  Springfield,  Mass  ,  to  open  with  prayer, 
after  which  Mayor  Stokley  was  introduced  to 
welcome  the  Association  on  behalf  of  the 
city.  A  hearty  reception  was  given  his 
Honor,  and  when  the  greeting  was  over,  he 
said: 

ADDRESS  BY  MAYOR  STOKLEY. 

Mr,  President,  Ladies  a  fid  Gentlemen,  Members  of 
the  National  Educational  Convention  :  I  cordially 
welcome  you  to  the  City  of  Brotherly  Love.  It  is 
fitting  that  you  should  celebrate  the  attainment  of 
your  majority  in  the  city  where  your  Association  was 
orgailized  twenty-one  years  ago,  and  I  trust  that  your 
stay  among  us  may  be'  made  very  pleasant,  and  that 


your  deliberations  may  tend  to  the  advancement  of 
the  cause  of  popular  education. 

The  perpetuation  of  a  free  government  and  the  sta- 
bility of  republican  institutions  can  only  be  main- 
tained by  the  education  of  those  who  are  to  become 
citizens,  and  from  whom  the  country's  rulers  are  to 
be  chosen. 

Your  duties  in  ascertaining  the  best  modes  of  con- 
veying and  imparting  instruction  to  the  youthful  mind, 
fitting  the  recipients  for  the  arduous  duties  of  life,  and 
shaping  and  directing  their  studies  that  they  may  be- 
come useful  and  intelligent  members  of  society,  while 
a  very  pleasant  task,  is  attended  with  grave  responsi- 
bilities. My  earnest  wish  is,  that  the  present  conven- 
tion, under  the  guidance  of  Him  from  whom  comes 
all  knowledge,  may  be  of  great  service  in  strength- 
ening and  refreshing  those  who  teach,  that  they  in 
turn  may  have  enlarged  opportunities  and  increased 
capabilities  to  impart  knowledge  to  the  rising  genera- 
tion. 

Hon  Edward  Shippen,  Chairman  of  the 
Philadelphia  Local  Committee  on  Invitation 
and  Reception,  followed  Mayor  Stokley  in  a 
second  address  of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the 
educational  interests,  and  authorities  of  the 
city.  Mr.  Shippen  is  an  old  Philadelphian, 
well  known  as  a  successful  lawyer,  formerly  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  Although 
not  at  present  connected  with  that  body,  yet 
his  devotion  of  twenty-five  years  to  the  inter- 
ests of  public  education  in  Philadelphia,  en- 
titles him  to  a  life  communion  with  all  insti- 
tutions which  have  the  teaching  of  youth  as 
their  object.  It  was,  therefore,  appropriate 
that  he  should  be  selected  to  deliver  the  ad- 
dress of  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Board  of 
Education,  in  the  absence  of  Edward  T.  Steel, 
the  president  of  that  body. 

MR.  SHIPPEN'S  ADDRESS. 

Mr,  President,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  The  pleas- 
ing privilege  of  giving  you  words  of  welcome  and 
cordial  greeting  on  behalf  of  the  educational  interests 
of  Philadelphia  has  fallen  upon  me  during  the  ab- 
sence of  my  friend  Mr.  Steel,  President  of  the  Board 
of  Education.  You  are  now  assembled  in  the  place 
of  the  nativity  of  your  Association.  Twenty -one  years 
ago  you  left  us,  and  have  now  attained  lawful  age. 
Meanwhile  you  have  traveled  over  our  land,  from  city  to 
city,  increasing  in  strength  and  usefulness  and  scatter- 
ing broadcast  your  combined  wisdom  and  experience. 
At  last  you  gather  again  around  the  paternal  hearth- 
stone in  the  pride  and  vigor  of  full  manhood.  It  is 
fitting,  therefore,  that  Philadelphia's  honored  and  re- 
spected Chief  Magistrate,  the  Mayor,  should  tender 
you  a  city's  welcome,  and  all  of  these  words  of  his  I 
cordially  second,bidding  you  a  thousand  welcomes  and 
offering  you,  collectively  and  individually,  the  kindest 
greetings  and  salutations. 

In  doing  so  I  respond  not  only  the  feelings  of  every 
educational  official  and  teacher,  but  those  of  a  city's 
million.  It  is  true  that  we  have  nut  killed  the  fatted 
calf  for  you,  yet  we  have  prepared  the  tables  for  the 
feast  of  reason  which  you  yourselves  have  provided. 
All  of  our  institutions  of  learning,  of  science,  art,  and 
benevolence  have  opened  wide  their  doors  to  our 
guests.     The  time-honored  University  of  Pennsylva- 
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nia  invites  you  to  its  palatial  edifices,  literary,  scien- 
tific, and  medical. 

The  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  seeks  yotir  presence  in 
its  costly,  refined,  and  elegant  galleries.  The  Acad- 
emy of  Natural  Sciences,  the  largest  in  America,  bids 
you  welcome  here.  The  Asylum  for  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb  invites  your  presence,  as  does  also  the  Museum 
of  Industrial  Arts  in  Centennial  grounds,  and  you  are 
claimed  in  the  last  of  your  three  days,  at  the  Perma- 
nent Exhibition,  in  the  Main  Building,  which  is  vis- 
ited by  all  who  love  our  Centennial  memories.  All 
Philadelphia's  institutions  bid  you  welcome,  and  in 
truth,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  you  are  welcome  every- 
where in  our  city  of  Brotherly  Love. 

May  I  tell  you,' now,  a  profound  secret  in  implicit 
confidence  ?  We  are  a  proud  people  ;  proud  of  our 
ancient  memories  and  history ;  proud  of  the  legion  of 
great  and  good  men  who  have  been  bom  or  lived  or 
died  with  us ;  proud  of  the  noble  acts  of  our  ances- 
tors in  the  days  which  tried  the  very  hearts  and  souls 
of  men  ;  of  our  institutions  and  their  fruits,  and  proud 
of  the  fresh  Centennial  memories  which  have  so  gilded 
and  reflected  American  honor,  intelligence,  and  learn- 
ing in  every  corner  of  the  earth.  That  is  my  secret.  But 
we  are  proud  also,  of  the  presence  here  to-day  of  the 
noble  array  of  wise  and  learned  men  and  women  who 
compliment  Philadelphia  by  meeting  here  in  solemn 
educational  conclave.  This  last  is  no  secret.  I  ask  you 
to  blazon  forth  this  well  in  the  permanent  p^e  of  your 
record. 

Mr.  President,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  bear  to  you 
Philadelphia's  cordial  salutation,  greetings,  good-will, 
and  welcome,  and  beg  your  acceptance  of  them. 

RESPONSE  10   WELCOME. 

President  Hancock,  in  responding  to  the 
address  of  welcome,  said : 

This  city  has  many  sacred  associations,  and  we 
come  here  to  celebrate  our  majority,  and  I  trust  that 
this  celebration  will  be  of  such  a  character  that  we 
shall  go  away  strengthened  for  our  work,  and  that  the 
Association  will  leave  associations  for  good  for  your 
people.  Mr.  Mayor,  you  preside  over  one  of  the 
great  cities  of  the  world — a  city  containing  nearly 
1,000,000  inhabitants;  a  city  which  has  more  com- 
fortable homes  for  its  laboring  classes  in  proportion  to 
the  population  than  any  other  city  on  the  globe.  Your 
prosperity  is  founded  upon  a  solid  basis ;  it  is  founded 
upon  the  intelligence  of  its  people.  Here  was  given 
expression  to  the  thought  that  has  cheered  men  and 
rendered  them  enthusiastic  all  over  the  world.  Here 
was  pronounced  the  doctrine  of  equality  of  chances  in 
life,  and  our  educational  system  only  goes  to  carry  out 
that  grand  doctrine. 

The  gentleman  who  has  spoken  for  the  Board  of 
Education  I  sincerely  thank  for  the  welcome  extended 
us.  I  have  learned  that  you  have  an  army  of  100,000 
children  in  your  public  schools.  This  army  is  led  by 
2000  teacher.  What  an  army,  what  a  corps  is  this  in 
the  community  !  It  is  an  army  that  marches  to  con- 
quests of  peace,  and  such  an  army  is  irresistible  when 
properly  officered.  It  is  not  only  in  this  school,  in 
this  army,  that  you  are  strong,  but  your  higher  institu- 
tions are  buttressing  the  walls  of  your  material  intel- 
lectual wealth  so  that  no  enemy  can  throw  them  down 
and  enter  upon  your  domain.  You  have  Girard  Col- 
lege, a  grand  charity,  your  Academy  of  Fine  Arts, 
with  its  fine  collection  of  paintings,  and  other  institu- 
tions with  elevating  influences  throughout  your  whole 
city.  Your  Permanent  Exhibition,  which  is  a  continu- 
ation of  the  grandest  exhibition  which  was  ever  held 


in  this  or  any  other  country,  is  also  a  great  educator. 
All  these  things  are  going  on  to  build  you  up  in  the 
prosperity  that,  as  I  think,  has  its  foundation  upon  a 
basis  that  cannot  be  overturned.  On  behalf  of  the 
Association  I  tender  my  thanks  to  you,  Mr.  Mayor, 
and  to  the  gentleman  who  has  spoken  for  the  Board 
of  Education. 

INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

A  half  century  ago  two  great  educational  organiza- 
tions were  established  in  this  country.  The  one  em- 
braced in  its  field  of  operations  chiefly  the  New  Eng- 
land States;  the  other  the  States  of  the  Mississippi 
Valley.  A  great  cloud  of  teachers,  in  the  midst  of  the 
noble  White  Mountains,  joined  in  the  exercises  of  the 
fiftieth  annual  meeting  of  the  first,  during  the  present 
month;  the  second  held  its  last  meeting  in  the  year 
1845.  It  matters  little  which  may  justly  claim  prece- 
dence by  a  year,  and  this  is  no  place  to  discuss  the 
question.  In  the  one  were  found  the  learning,  wis- 
dom, zeal,  and  self-sacrifice  of  the  educators  of  the 
older  part  of  our  country,  of  that  section  which  has 
done  so  much  to  shape  all  our  institutions;  in  the 
other  were  united  for  like  purposes  the  educators  of 
the  same  character  belonging  to  the  States  of  the  Great 
West. 

The  American  Institute  of  Instruction  had  its  origin 
in  a  convention  of  teachers  held  in  the  city  of  Boston, 
in  the  month  of  March,  1830.  At  this  meeting  a  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  Ebenezer  Bailey,  Benjamin  D. 
Emerson,  Abraham  Andrews,  George  B.  Emerson, 
Gideon  F.  Thayer,  Henry  K.  Oliver  and  J.  Wilder, 
was  appointed  to  prepare  a  constitution.  This  duty 
was  discharged  by  the  committee,  and  the  first  regular 
meeting  of  the  Association  was  held  in  Boston  on  the 
19th  of  August  of  the  same  year.  The  introductory 
discourse  was  delivered  by  Rev.  Francis  Wayland, 
President  of  Brown  University, "  On  the  Object  of  In- 
tellectual Education,  and  the  Manner  in  which  that 
Object  is  to  be  Attained." 

It  had  been  proposed  to  call  the  society  "  the  New 
England  Association  of  Teachers,"  but  as  several  other 
States  were  represented  in  the  meeting,  a  more  com- 
prehensive name  was  given  it.  But  notwithstanding 
its  amended  title,  the  American  Institute  has  been  and 
still  remains  essentially  a  New  England  institution, 
though  educators  from  other  States  have  always  re- 
ceived a  hearty  welcome  to  its  meetings.  One  needs 
but  to  glance  through  its  fifty  published  volumes  of 
proceedings  to  learn  how  wide  has  been  the  field  cov- 
ered by  its  discussions.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  no  sub- 
ject, however  remote  its  connecticn  with  education,  has 
escaped  notice.  And  when  we  read  over  the  roll  of 
great  men  who  participated  in  these  discussions,  there 
is  no  need  of  inquiry  as  to  the  ability  with  which  all 
topics  were  treated.  In  addition  to  the  names  already 
given  as  belonging  to  the  early  history  of  the  Institute, 
may  be  added  those  of  Mann,  Barnard,  Alcott,  Col- 
burn,  Dwight,  Greene,  Felton,  Fowle,  Northend, 
Pierce,  Russell,  Sears,  Philbrick,  Tweed,  Miss  Pea- 
body,  and  a  mighty  host  scarcely  less  eminent. 

Now  that  women  have  deservedly  come  to  occupy 
so  prominent  a  place  as  instructors  of  youth,  the  fol- 
lowing provision  of  the  original  Constitution  of  the 
Institute  has  a  ring  of  the  antique  about  it,  and  can 
scarcely  fail  to  cause  a  smile.  They  might  not  be- 
come members,  but  they  were  graciously  accorded  the 
following  mandatory  privilege  by  Art.  II.  Sec.  6: 
"  Ladies  engaged  in  teaching  shall  be  invited  to  hear 
the  annual  address,  lectures,  and  reports  of  committees 
on  subjects  of  education." 

The  American  Institute,  like  most  voluntary  asso- 
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ciations  for  the  promotion  of  the  public  welfare,  has 
undergone  many  vicissitudes, seeming  more  than  once 
nigh  unto  death  ;  but  now,  in  its  fiftieth  year,  it  has 
renewed  its  youth,  and  seems  in  a  fair  way  to  live  a 
thousand  years,  strong  to  battle  with  vice  and 
ignorance. 

In  the  year  1829  was  organized  at  Cincinnati  an 
association  of  teachers  which  was  called  the  "Acade- 
mic Institute."  This  association  soon  look  on  larger 
proportions  and  a  longer  name ;  and  in  June,  1 83 1, 
the  first  general  convention  of  the  teachers  of  the 
Mississippi  Valley  met  in  Cincinnati,  and  the  "Aca- 
demic Institute"  became  the  "  Western  Literary  Insti- 
tute and  College  of  Professional  Teachers."  The 
Mississippi  Valley  had  not  then  the  comparative 
national  importance  it  has  since  attained,  and  it  was 
almost  altogether  dependent  on  New  England  and 
other  Eastern  States  for  its  educational  notions. 
Without  designing  it,  this  movement  was  one  in  the 
direction  of  greater  independence.  In  the  list  of 
early  membership  are  found  the  names  of  educators 
of  great  ability  and  lofty  enthusiasm,  no  unworthy 
compeers  of  their  brethren  of  the  American  Institute. 
Among  these  time  allows  me  but  to  mention  Albert 
Pickett,  T.  J.  Matthews,  Alexander  Kimmont,  W.  H. 
McGuffey,  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  Milo  G.  Williams,  Dr. 
Joseph  Ray,  E.  D.  Mansfield,  Calvin  E.  Stowe,  Alex- 
ander Oimpbell,  Samuel  Lewis,  O.  M.  Mitchell, 
J.  H.  Perkins,  Dr.  John  Locke,  J.  McD.  Matthews, 
J.  B.  Purcell,  and  Caroline  Lee  Hentz. 

This  Association,  generally  known  under  the 
shorter  name  of  the  Western  College  of  Teachers,  less 
vigorous  it  would  seem  than  its  associate  of  the  East, 
or  it  may  be  because  planted  in  a  less  congenial  soil, 
finally  ceased  to  exist  in  the  year  1845.  But  it  did 
not  live  in  vain.  It  contributed,  more  than  any  other 
agency,  perhaps,  to  the  upbuilding  on  a  solid  founda- 
tion of  the  great  free  school  system  of  the  West,  and  to 
the  introduction  therein  of  the  best  method  of  teach- 
ing. In  its  meetings  and  by  its  discussions  was 
trained  the  great,  unselfish,  practical  and  eloquent 
friend  of  the  "  people's  colleges,"  Samuel  Lewis,  who 
began  his  career  in  Ohio  the  same  year  that  Horace 
Mann  entered  upon  his  in  Massachusetts — two  men 
in  whose  works  the  whole  nation  has  been  blessed. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  subjects  discussed  in  the 
earlier  meetings  of  the  Association,  I  have  been  sur- 
prised at  their  identity  with  thos^  discussed  in  our 
educational  meetings  of  a  recent  date,  and  to  the  sim- 
ilarity of  treatment.  But  if  we  consider  for  a  moment 
we  shall  find  little  cause  for  wonder,  since  they  are 
subjects  which  touch  the  most  important  of  human 
interests,  everywhere  and  in  all  time.  As  a  matter  of 
curious  interest  I  copy  a  few  of  them  : 

On  phj'sical  education. 

Oiignt  Anatomy  and  Phvsiology  to  be  a  part  of  education? 

What  is  the  best  method  of  teaching  English  Grammar? 

How  far  is  it  practicable  to  introduce  the  Physical  Sciences 
into  the  Common  Schools? 

On  Music  in  the  Common  Schools. 

The  efficient  means  of  conducting  examinations. 

On  the  qualifications  of  teachers. 

On  the  best  methods  of  classifying  pupils,  and  arranging  the 
studies  to  be  pursued  in  Common  Schools. 

On  the  expediency  of  making  the  course  of  Instruction  in 
Common  Schools  so  ample  and  various  as  to  meet  the  wants  of 
all  classes  of  citizens. 

How  far  militarv  exercise  and  discipline  may  be  profitat  ly 
introduced  into  colleges. 

On  schools  for  educating  teachers  for  the  supply  of  common 
chool  instruction. 

On  the  most  efficient  mode  of  givmg  moral  instruction  in 
Common  Schools. 

On  the  evils  resulting  from  the  changes  of  teachers. 

On  the  best  method  of  governing  schools. 

On  the  proper  ventilation  of  school -houses. 


But  the  Western  College  of  Teachers  having  been 
long  dead,  it  occurred  to  leading  educators  of  various 
locations  to  supplement  the  agencies  of  the  American 
Institute  and  the  several  State  Teachers'  Associations 
by  an  organization  broad  enough  to  gather  into  itself 
the  best  thought  of  the  whole  country,  and  to  enable 
its  educators  to  unite  their  efforts  for  a  common  pur- 
pose. It  seems  eminently  proper  in  tlMS  goodly  city, 
the  city  of  Franklin,  wherein  this  Association  had  its 
birth,  and  in  a  sense  attains  its  majority,  to  give  a  short 
sketch  of  its  origin  and  work. 

I  am  informed  on  good  authority  that  the  most  ac- 
tive worker  for  the  establishing  of  this  Association  was 
T.  W.  Valentine,  recently  deceased,  at  that  time  Pres- 
ident of  the  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association. 
The  following  call  to  the  Teachers  of  the  United  States 
was  written  by  D.  B.  Hagar,  of  Massachusetts,  and  is 
dated  May  1 5 ,  1 85  7 .  So  far  as  I  k now ,  the  copy  before 
me  is  the  only  one  in  existence.  For  that  reason,  and 
for  the  more  important  one  that  it  sets  forth  with  con  - 
ciseness  the  purposes  of  our  Association,  I  reproduce 
it  in  full : 

The  eminent  success  which  has  attended  thV  establishment 
and  operations  of  the  several  State  Teachers'  Associations  in 
this  country,  is  the  source  of  mutual  congratulations  among  all 
friends  of  popular  education.  To  the  direct  agency  and  the 
diffused  influence  of  these  Associations,  more,  perhaps,  than  to 
any  other  cause,  are  due  the  manifest  improvement  ot  schools 
in  all  their  relations,  the  rapid  intellectual  and  social  elevation 
uf  teachers  as  a  class,  and  the  vast  development  of  public  in- 
terest in  all  that  concerns  the  education  of  tne  young. 

That  the  State  Associations  have  already  accomplished  great 
good,  and  that  they  are  destined  to  exert  a  still  broader  and 
more  beneficent  influence,  no  wise  observer  will  deny. 

Believing  that  what  has  been  done  for  States  bv  State  Asso- 
ciations may  be  done  for  the  whole  country  by  a  National  As- 
sociation, we,  the  undersigned,  invite  our  fellow  teachers 
throughout  the  United  States  to  asisemble  in  Philadelphia  on 
the  36th  day  of  August  next,  for  the  purpose  of  organizing  a 

NATIONAL  TSACHBRS'    ASSOCIATION. 

We  cordially  extend  this  invitation  to  all  practical  trackers 
in  the  North,  the  South,  (he  East  and  the  West,  who  are  will- 
ing to  unite  in  a  general  effort  to  promote  the  educational  wel- 
fare of  the  country,  by  concentrating  the  wisdom  and  power  of 
numerous  minds,  and  by  distributing  among  the  accumulated 
experience  of  all,  who  are  ready  to  devote  their  energies  and 
contribute  their  means  to  advance  the  respectability  and  use- 
fulness of  their  calling :  and  who,  in  fine,  believe  that  the 
time  has  come  when  the  teachers  of  the  nation  should  gather 
into  one  great  Exlucational  Brotherhood. 

As  the  permanent  success  of  any  association  depends  very 
much  upon  the  auspices  attending  its  establishment,  and  the 
character  of  the  organic  laws  which  it  adopts,  it  is  hoped  that 
all  pans  of  the  Union  will  be  largely  represented  at  the  inaugu- 
ration of  the  proposed  enterprise. 

T.  W.  Valbntinb, 
President  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association . 
D.  B.  Hacar, 
President  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Association. 

W.  T.  Lucky, 
President  Missouri  State  Teachers'  Association. 
J.  Tbnny, 
President  New  Hampshire  State  Teachers'  Association. 

J.  G.  May, 
President  Indiana  State  Teachers'  Association. 
W.  Roberts, 
President  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association. 

C.  Peasb, 

President  Vermont  State  Teachers'  Association. 

D.  Franklin  Wells, 
President  Iowa  State  Teachers'  Association. 

A.  C.  Spicrr, 
President  Wisconsin  State  Teachers'  Association. 

An  extra  of  the  New  York  Teacher,  then  edited  by 
James  Cruikshank,  contains  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  which  met  in  pursuance  of  this  call  in  the 
Atheneum  Building,  Philadelphia,  August  26,  1857. 
James  L.  Enos,  of  Iowa,  was  appointed  temporary 
chairman,  and  Wm.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Massachusetts, 
secretary.  Messrs.  Hagar,  of  Massachusetts,  Cann, 
of  Georgia,  and  Challen,  of  Indiana,  were  appointed 
a  committee  to  draft  a  constitution.     The  name  of  the 
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Associaiion  under  the  constitution  as  adopted  was 
"The  National  Teachers'  Association."  This  name, 
in  accordance  with  a  more  liberal  provision  subse- 
quently adopted  in  regard  to  membership,  was  changed 
to  the  present  one  of  National  Educational  Association. 
The  qualifications  for  membership  were  as  follows : 

"  Any  gentleman  who  is  regularly  occupied  in 
teaching  in  a  public  or  private  elementary  school, 
college  or  university,  or  who  is  regularly  employed  as 
a  private  tutor,  as  the  editor  of  an  educational  journal, 
or  as  a  superintendent  of  schools,  shall  be  eligible  to 
meml)ership. 

*•  Whenever  a  member  of  this  Association  shall 
abandon  the  profession  of  teaching,  or  the  business  of 
editing  an  educational  journal,  or  superintending 
schools,  he  shall  cease  to  be  a  member." »    • 

The  reason  membership  was  so  carefully  restricted 
to  those  engaged  in  the  active  work  of  instruction  was 
doubtless  to  promote  one  of  the  leading  objects  of  the 
Association,  the  building  up  of  the  teachers'  calling 
into  a  profession.  Like  the  American  Institute,  our 
Association  did  not  recognize  the  equality  of  men  and 
women  in  the  profession,  though  it  took  a  step  in  ad- 
vance of  4he  Institute  in  regard  to  the  rights  of  the 
latter ;  for,  whereas  the  Institute  only  accorded  women 
the  right  of  listening  to  the  wise  things  made  public 
by  their  brethren,  our  Association  extended  to  them 
the  additional  privilege  of  presenting  thoughts  of  their 
own,  under  a  curious  restriction,  as  will  be  seen  from 
the  article  of  the  constitution  relating  to  membership 
of  women,  which  I  quote : 

"  Ladies  engaged  in  teaching  may,  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  Board  of  Directors,  become  honor- 
ary members,  and  shall  thereby  possess  the  right  of 
presenting,  in  the  form  of  written  essays  (to  be  read 
by  the  secretary  or  any  other  member  whom  they  may 
select),  their  views  upon  the  subject  assigned  for 
discussion." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  women  possess, 
at  the  present,  the  same  rights  as  men,  both  in  this 
Association  and  in  the  American  Institute. 

Another  article  of  our  constitution  was  that  after 
1858  the  meetings  of  the  Association  should  be  bien- 
nial. 

There  were  in  all  ten  States  represented  in  the  first 
meeting,  viz.:  Delaware,  Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana, 
Iowa,  Massachusetts,  Missouri,  New  York,  Pennsyl- 
vania, South  Carolina,  and  the  District  of  Columbia. 
The  number  of  members  enrolled  was  38.  The  teach- 
ers not  already  named  who  took  an  active  part  in  the 
business  and  discussions  of  the  meetings  were  J.  W. 
Bulkley  and  James  Cruikshank,  of  New  York; 
Thomas  Granger  and  J.  W.  Barrett,  of  Illinois;  N, 
R.  Lynch,  of  Delaware  ^  E.  W.  Whelan,  of  Missouri; 
J.  D.  Giddings,  of  South  Carolina;  Z  Richards,  of 
the  District  of  Columbia,  and  J.  P.  Wickersham,  H. 
C.  Hickok  and  'William  Roberts,  of  Pennsylvania. 
Besides  the  opening  address  by  Dr.  Way  land,  two 
lectures  were  delivered  during  the  session,  one  by 
Wm.  Russell,  of  Massachusetts,  the  other  by  T.  W. 
Valentine,  of  New  York. 

The  first  election  of  officers  under  the  constitution 
resulted  in  the  choice  of  Z.  Richards,  of  the  District 
of  Columbia,  for  President ;  T.  W.  Valentine,  of 
New  York,  for  First  Vice  President ;  J.  W.  Bulkley, 
of  New  York,  Secretary ;  and  T.  M.  Cann,  of  Dela- 
ware, Treasurer. 

The  first  regular  meeting  under  the  constitution  was 
held  in  Cincinnati,  August,  1858,  Z.  Richards  presid- 
ing. The  attendance  at  this  meeting,  as  at  Philadel- 
phia, was  not  large  (73  members  enrolled),  the  lead- 


ing members,  with  few  exceptions,  being  from  the 
East.  But  though  small  in  numbers,  it  was  great  in 
ability  and  enthusiasm.  Horace  Mann,  then  so  near 
the  close  of  his  life  and  noble  caieer,  was  one  of  the 
leading  spirits  of  the  occasion.  This  meeting  de- 
monstrated the  stability  of  the  Association,  and  with 
a  few  additional  general  facts,  I  take  leave  of  its  his- 
tory. At  the  Cleveland  meeting,  held  in  August, 
1870,  the  Association  was  reorganized,  assuming  its 
present  name,  and  absorbing  into  itself  as  depart- 
ments two  other  associations,  namely,  the  American 
Normal  School  Association  and  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  School  Superintendents.  Now,  as  it  will  be 
seen  by  glancing  at  our  programme,  the  General  As- 
sociation has  connected  with  it  the  following  depart- 
ments, viz.: 

Department  of  Elementary  Schools,  Department  of 
Higher  Instruction,  Department  of  Normal  Schools, 
Department  of  School  Superintendence,  and  Depart- 
ment of  Industrial  Education.  Besides  these,  we 
are  glad  in  this  year  to  welcome  to  our  meeting  as 
another  department  that  body  of  eminent  and  learned 
educators,  known  as  the  Spelirng-Reform  Association. 
I  cannot,  of  course,  speak  for  the  Association,  but  my 
individual  hope  is  that  this  temporary  association  may 
be  made  permanent. 

This  division  into  departments  has  enabled  our  As- 
sociation to  do  vastly  more  work,  and  to  do  it  better 
than  it  could  be  possible  for  it  to  do,  acting  as  a  single 
body. 

In  its  twenty-one  years  of  existence,  the  Association 
has  held  seventeen  meetings,  as  follows : 

Cincinnati  (185B)— Z.  Richards,  D.  C,  President. 
Washington  (1839) — A.  J.  Rickoff,  Ohio,  President. 
Buffalo  (i860)— J.  W.  Bulkley,  New  York,  President. 
Chicago  (1863) — J.  D.  Philbnck,  Mass.,  President. 
Ogdcnsburgh  (1864)— W.  H.  WelU,  III.,  President. 
Harrisburg  (1865)— -S.  S.  Greene,  R.  I.,  President. 
Indianapolis  (1866)— J.  P.  Wickersham,  Pa.,  President. 
Nashville  (1868)— J.  M.  Gregory,  111.,  President. 
Trenton  (1869) — L.  Van  Bokkelen,  Md.,  President. 
Clevdana  (1870) — D.  B.  Hagar.  Mass.,  President. 
St.  Louis  (1871)— J.  L.  Pickard,  III.,  President. 
Boston  (1872) — E.  E.  White,  Ohio,  President. 
Elmira  (1873) — B.  G.  Northrop,  Conn.,  President. 
Detroit  (1874)— S.  H.  White    111.,  President. 
Minneapolis  (1875) — W.  T.  Harris,  Mo.,  President. 
Baltimore  (1876) — W.  F.  Phelps,  Minn.,  Prcsi  ienl. 
Louisville  {1877) — M.  A.  Newell,  Md.,  President. 

It  will  be  seen  from  this  list,  that  the  provision  of 
the  constitution  as  first  adopted,  restricting  the  Asso- 
ciation to  biennial  meetings,  must  have  been  changed 
at  the  Cincinnati  session. 

From  1870  inclusive  up  to  the  present  time,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Association  and  its  several  depart- 
ments, and  the  addresses  delivered  therein,  have  been 
published  in  yearly  bound  volumes;  and  it  will  be 
safe  to  say  these  volumes  contain  a  mass  of  profes- 
sional literature  excelled  in  value  by  no  similar  col- 
lection publi^ed  anywhere. 

Now  that  the  Association  has  passed  into  its  manly 
majority,  we  are  sure  that  the  whole  country,  and 
especially  Pennsylvania,  on  whose  soil  it  was  born, 
will  earnestly  wish  that  it  may  constantly  grow  in 
strength  and  good  works  and  arrive  at  a  flourishing  old 
age.  The  American  Institute  is  well,  and  State  As- 
sociations are  well,  but  our  Association  has  both  a 
national  breadth  and  a  national  importance,  and  must 
be  preserved. 

Since  its  establishment  there  have  been  discussed  in 
this  body  all  the  leading  questions  relating  to  the 
education  of  youth,  such  as  the  organization  of 
schools,  courses  of  study,  methods  of  instruction,  and 
the  influence  the  higher  institutions  of  learning  have 
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upon  the  lower,  and  upon  the  development  of  civiliz- 
ation. In  the  discussion  of  these  questions  it  has 
brought  together  the  foremost  men  of  all  sections  of 
the  country,  whose  searching  investigations  and  clear 
and  forcible  presentation  of  their  several  views  have 
contributed  largely  to  getting  the  best  things  known 
and  done.  Within  the  period  of  its  existence,  perhaps 
not  mnny  great  and  original  measures  have  had  their 
origin,  but  those  already  rooted  have  been  nourished 
and  strengthened.  Normal  schools  have  largely  in- 
creased in  numbers  and  efficiency ;  graded  schools 
have  multiplied  many-fold,  and  through  them  the 
schools  of  our  cities  and  towns  have  become  the  best 
in  the  world,  ample  proof  of  which  statement  will  be 
presented  in  an  address  to  be  delivered  at  the  present 
meeting.  With  the  growth  of  the  graded  school  sys- 
tem has  extended  the  plan  of  having  schools  super- 
vised by  professional  educators,  with  which  no 
merely  non-professional  supervision  can  for  one  mo- 
ment compare,  and  by  this  professional  supervision 
have  vitality  and  skill  been  introduced  into  every  de- 
partment of  our  public  school  systems  to  an  extent  be- 
fore unknown.  In  all  these  progressive  movements,  it 
is  fair  to  claim  that  this  Association  has  exercised  a  full 
share  of  influence,  reinforcing  everywhere  the  efforts 
of  more  provincial  organizations.  There  has,  how 
ever,  been  one  great  educational  agency  established 
since  the  foundation  of  this  Association,  and  of  which 
the  Association  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  special 
champion.  I  refer  to  the  Bureau  of  Education.  The 
defense  of  this  institution  when  it  has  been  attacked, 
and  the  support  of  its  measures  with  an  unflagging 
zeal,  I  regard  to  have  been  among  the  most  usefnl 
and  honorable  of  the  labors  of  the  Association. 

Of  the  Centennial  Exhibition,  so  grand  in  all  its 
features,  and  so  admirable  in  its  management — a 
wondrous  university  to  which  people  from  every 
quarter  of  the  earth  came  to  learn  lessons  not  taught 
in  ordinary  institutions  of  learning — the  one  feature 
most  attractive  to  intelligent  foreigners,  was  our  Edu- 
cational Exhibit.  This  showed  them,  as  no  other  de- 
partment of  the  exhibition  could,  the  source  of  the 
activity  of  our  people  as  inventors,  and  the  substan- 
tial foundation  on  which  their  prosperity  rests.  This 
exhibition  of  the  actual  work  done  by  cur  schools  in 
their  different  grades,  from  the  lowest  primaiy  to  the 
senior  class  of  the  High  School,  was  made  in  accord- 
ance with  rules  prepared  by  this  Association,  and  a 
large  part  of  the  success  was  due  to  the  active  exer- 
tions of  its  membership  in  the  several  States. 

Having  thus  briefly  glanced  at  the  early  history  of 
the  Association,  and  more  briefly  at  the  work  in  which 
it  has  borne  a  part,  the  question  which  bears  itself 
home  upon  us  in  this  the  completion  of  the  twenty- 
first  year,  is,  What  enterprises  shall  it  now  set  before 
itself  for  future  accomplishment?  Many  of  those 
who  were  active  in  its  foundation  have  laid  down 
iheir  burden  of  labor  to  take  it  up  no  more  forever; 
and  those  who  remain  of  that  early  band  have  grown 
gray  in  service.  We  must  then  look  to  the  younger 
members,  with  their  greater  vigor  and  higher  courage, 
to  push  forward  to  greater  achievements. 

A  few  years  ago  the  public  mind  was  more  nearly 
a  unit  on  some  questions  of  gravest  import  to  our  peo- 
ple than  it  seems  to  be  now.  One  of  these  is  the 
question  whether  the  high  school  ought  to  constitute 
a  part  of  a  system  of  free  schools.  This  department 
of  the  system  has  within  a  few  years  been  violently 
assailed  by  an  influential  portion  of  the  public  press, 
by  politicians  who  would  fain  bear  the  name  of  slates- 
men,  and  by  others  in  high  places ;  but  as  yet  the 


people  have  not  been  among  these  assailants,  and  if  I 
mistake  not  both  their  intelligence  and  their  temper, 
they  never  will.  Our  national  progress  depends  as 
much  upon  the  diffusion  of  the  higher  teaming  as  it 
does  upon  the  universality  of  the  elementary ;  and  if 
this  association  has  but  the  courage  of  its  convictions, 
it  will  oppose  itself  in  the  most  aggressive  way  to 
every  measure  which  shall  tend  to  restrict  this  higher 
learning  to  a  favored  class.  That  democracy  is  a 
vain  pretense  which  does  not  do  what  it  lawfully  may, 
and  its  means  will  allow,  to  give  all  its  youth  a  fair 
start  in  life. 

Another  question  which  has  lately  assumed  a  prom- 
inent place  in  our  discussions,  is  destined,  I  am  sure, 
to  occupy  a  place  still  more  prominent ;  and  that  is 
the  question  how,  if  at  all,  we  are  to  unite  in  our  pub- 
lic school  systems  the  training  of  brain  and  hand. 
Technical  schools,  whether  to  supplement  the  train- 
ing of  academic  institutions,  or  whether  as  a  substi- 
tute for  it,  have  secured  a  fixed  place  in  our  schemes 
of  public  education.  But  this  other  question  has  a 
much  wider  sweep.  Instead  of  reaching  but  a  few, 
it  proposes  to  extend  whatever  advantages  may 
accrue  from  the  training  of  the  hand  to  the  mass  of 
youth  in  all  schools  above  the  most  elementary.  The 
theory  of  its  advocates  is  that  an  entirely  worthy  edu- 
cation is  one  which  teaches  to  do  as  well  as  to  think. 
Say  these  advocates,  **  The  scheme  of  manual  train- 
ing, aside  from  its  practical  value,  will  prove  an  im- 
portant element  in  mental  training;  and  those  who 
take  it  will  be  possessed  of  as  much  mind-power  at 
the  end  of  th^ir  course  as  they  would  be  if  they  gave 
their  whole  time  to  the  usual  course  in  book  learning." 
That  the  union  of  the  two  kinds  of  training  is  highly 
desirable  is  coming  to  be  acknowledged  with  consid- 
erable unanimity ;  but  there  lie  many  difficulties  in 
the  practical  realization  of  the  scheme  in  our  schools. 
To  determine  the  limitations  of  the  theory — for  some 
of  its  advocates  are  already  becoming  extravagant  in 
their  claims — and  to  overcome  the  practical  difficul- 
ties referred  to,  is  another  important  work  for  the 
Association. 

The  emancipation  of  more  than  four  milHons  of 
slaves,  brought  about  by  the  late  civil  war,  has  imposed 
upon  the  nation  and  upon  every  great  educational  or- 
ganization a  burden  and  responsibility  not  to  be  easily 
borne.  Their  education  and  that  of  the  poor  whites — 
who  in  this  regard  are  often  but  little  better  off — in- 
volves in  it  the  perpetuity  of  the  government.  In  this 
vital  matter  this  Association  has  been  no  idle  looker-on. 
It  has  taken  the  ground  that  this  is  a  national  question, 
in  which  every  section  has  an  interest,  and  that  the 
general  government  is  morally  l^ound,  so  far  as  the 
limitation  of  its  powers  will  permit,  to  render  aid.  The 
Association  has  many  times  declared  that  the  proceeds 
of  the  sale  of  public  lands  should  be  exclusively  de- 
voted to  educational  purposes.  And' as  a  body  it  has 
memorialized  Congress  to  distribute  such  proceeds 
among  the  several  States  on  the  basis  of  illiteracy,  with 
the  intent  that,  as  the  South  is  poor  and  her  needs  great, 
she  should,  for  many  years  to  come,  receive  the  greater 
amount  of  aid.  And  no  objectionable  partiality  will  be 
shown  by  this  ■  course,  for  what  strengthens  her  will 
strengthen  all.  I  speak  confidently  when  I  state  that 
the  efforts  of  the  Association  in  this  direction  have  been 
gratefully  appreciated  by  our  friends  of  the  South ;  and 
I  speak  with  equal  confidence  in  assuring  those  friends 
that  the  Association  will  never  relax  its  exertions  until 
such  a  measure  has  become  a  law.  Nor  will  the  Asso- 
ciation stop  there.  It  will  join  heart  and  hand  with 
the  people  of  the  South  in  support  of  any  other  practi- 
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cal  measure  for  the  establishing  among  (hem  of  a  great 
and  strong  free-school  system.  By  such  mutual  co- 
operation, and  through  the  kind  feelings  it  will  en- 
gender, we  may  expect  to  cement  the  different  sections 
of  our  country  into  a  union  strong,  harmonious  and 
enduring. 

It  was  one  of  the  origirtal  purposes  of  this  Associa- 
tion, as  is  witnessed  by  the  call  for  its  creation,  to  ele- 
vate teaching  into  a  noble  profession.  This  cannot  be 
done  except  by  the  aid  of  professional  schools.  We 
may  therefore  expect  that  it  will  continue  to  be,  as  it 
has  heretofore  been,  the  bold  and  uncompromising  de- 
fender of  Nonnal  Schools,  and  that  it  will  persistently 
labor  to  increase  their  numbers,  and  to  make  them  a 
greater  educational  force  than  they  have  ever  been,  by 
giving  breadth  and  exaltation  to  their  purposes. 

It  is  a  question  worthy  serious  consideration  whether 
the  Association  should  not  devote  more  of  its  effort 
toward  influencing  legislation.  Our  discussions  on 
practical  themes  too  often  come  to  nothing,  because 
their  conclusions  are  not  embodied  in  laws,  which 
might  often  be  effected  if  united  exertions  were  made 
to  that  end.  With  most  legislative  bodies  the  views 
of  such  an  Association  as  this  on  educational  matters, 
if  properly  presented,  would,  in  the  very  nature  of 
things,  have  great  weight. 

My  immediate  predecessor  in  the  office  I  am  now 
called  upon  to  fill,  in  his  inaugural  address,  spoke  with 
a  charming  eloquence  of  the  value  of  books  and  the 
creation  of  a  general  taste  for  good  reading.  The  es- 
tablishment of  free  libraries  is  scarcely  less  important 
than  the  establishment  of  free  schools.  But  few  of 
our  oities  and  towns  are  unprovided  with  these  valu- 
able adjuncts  to  a  school  education.  But  the  mass  of 
our  population  is  in  the  country  districts ;  and  how 
to  get  into  the  hands  of  the  children  of  these  districts, 
aye,  of  the  men  and  women  too,  good  books,  books 
which  shall  refine  and  ennoble,  is  a  question  of  the 
highest  moment.  To  cultivate  a  taste  for  good  read- 
ing is  the  most  efficacious,  possibly  the  only  way  of 
uplifting  the  great  people. 

In  this  connection,  and  believing  it  to  be  one  of  the 
attributes  of  this  Association,  both  in  its  organized  and 
undivided  capacity,  to  encourage  all  worthy  educa- 
tional movements  wherever  they  may  arise,  I  take 
pleasure  in  referring  to  the  scheme  of  Rev.  J.  H.  Vin- 
cent, of  the  Chautauqua  Reading  and  Scientific  Cir- 
cles, for  carrying  into  homes  in  sequestered  country 
places,  as  well  as  into  homes  of  the  city  and  town,  the 
best  kind  of  reading  on  the  best  of  topics.  The 
scheme  includes  more  than  this.  He  sets  the  inmates 
of  these  homes — old  and  young — at  work  upon  regu- 
lar courses  of  study,  bringing  in  a  sense  a  university 
to  every  man's  door.  He  does  not  claim  that  these 
courses  can  be  ^profitably  substituted  for  the  more 
thorough  and  systematic  ones  of  the  schools ;  but  I 
think  he  may  justly  claim  that  they  will  be  of  inesti- 
mable value  to  those  whose  school  privileges  have 
been  few,  and  even  to  scholars  who  pc^sess  a  desire 
to  add  to  the  store  of  their  school  learning.  To  many 
minds  which  would  otherwise  have  groped  in  dark- 
ness, they  bring  an  enduring  light.  The  whole  coun- 
try is  now  dotted  with  Dr.  Vincent's  reading  and 
studying  **  circles,"  with  a  membership  of  nearly  ten 
thousand,  and  the  plan  is  capable  of  indefinite  exten- 
sion. Thus,  in  accordance  with  an  idea  which  seems 
almost  an  inspiration,  goes  on,  in  uncounted  homes,  the 
study  of  history,  of  general  literature,  of  astronomy, 
of  science,  of  every-day  life,  lifting  the  inmates  of 
these  homes  out  of  their  life  of  daily  toil  into  a  region 
of  pure  intellectual  delights.     No  one  can  have  ob- 


served in  his  own  community  the  results  of  this 
scheme  without  feeling  that  the  work  is  worthy  the 
highest  commendation. 

The  question  as  to  whether  Kindergarten  schools 
shall  constitute  an  integral  part  of  our  common  school 
systems  is  one  claiming  more  and  more  of  the  public 
thought.  If  such  a  measure  should  be  adopted,  it 
would  exercise  a  most  powerful  influence  on  the 
whole  scheme  of  public  instruction — an  influence 
more  powerful  than  has  resulted  from  any  educational 
measure  adopted  during  the  last  half  century.  Its 
results  would  be  even  more  far-reaching,  and,  as  I 
believe,  more  beneficial,  than  those  wrought  by  the 
introduction  of  the  natural  methods  of  instruction, 
grand  as  they  have  been.  The  subject  has  already 
been  discussed  with  some  fullness  in  the  Association, 
and  is  to  come  before  one  of  the  departments  at  the 
present  session.  When  it  has  been  discussed  in  all 
its  bearings,  the  conclusion  reached  by  the  Associa- 
tion should  be  expressed  in  that  way  that  shall  give  it 
greatest  weight. 

In  what  I  have  said  in  the  foregoing  pages,  I  have 
attempted  to  give  voice  to  what  I-conceived  to  be  the 
general  mind  of  the  Association  as  to  what  its  future 
work  should  be.  I  now  beg  to  express,  in  a  word, 
views  entertained  probably  by  only  a  minority  of  the 
Association,  and  certainly  by  only  a  minority  of  the 
people.  Important  as  I  deem  the  different  lines  of 
work  I  have  pointed  out,  I  do  not  think  them  grand 
enough  to  call  out  all  the  powers  of  the  National 
Educational  Association.  I  believe  it  ought  to  test  its 
strength  on  measures  greater  than  the  greatest  of 
these.  One  of  these  measures — the  supreme  one,  as  I 
view  it — is  compulsory  education.  I  weary  of  half- 
way measures.  If  education  is  what  we  profess  to 
believe  it — the  one  earthly  good  to  be  chosen  before 
all  others — why  should  we  hesitate  to  throw  ourselves 
into  the  advocacy  of  a  measure  that  will  make  it  uni- 
versal ?  To  carry  learning  into  all  homes  and  make  it 
the  possession  of  every  creature,  so  that  there  shall  no 
more  be  a  neglected  human  being  in  this  country  of 
ours — that,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  work  altogether 
worthy  the  full  powers  of  this  great  organization. 

Mr.  T.  M.  Marshall,  of  West  Virginia,  was 
elected  First  Assistant  Secretary ;  Wm.  T. 
Seal,  of  Philadf  Iphia,  Second  Assistant  Secre- 
tary, and  Joseph  M.  Wilson  and  Clarence  B. 
Rheeiji,  Assistant  Treasurers. 

Invitations  from  the  following  institutions 
to  the  members  of  the  Association  were  re- 
ceived :  Permanent  Exhibition,  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences, 
Memorial  Hall,  Franklin  Institute,  Wagner 
Free  Institute  of  Science,  Historical  Society 
of  Pennsylvania,  Pennsylvania  Institute  for 
the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  Girard  College,  United 
States  Mint,  School  of  Design  for  Women, 
Philadelphia  Library,  Mercantile  Library, 
Masonic  Temple,  Teachers'  Institute,  Uni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  and  the  Institute  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind. 

An  extended  paper  on  **  The  High  School 
Question,'*  prepared  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Dickin- 
son, Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Educa- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  was  then  read  by  W. 
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F.  Phelps,  M.  A.,  of  Minnesota,  President  of 
the  Department  of  Normal  Schools,  Prof. 
Dickinson,  on  account  of  ill  health,  being 
unable  to  be  present.  The  following  is  an 
abstract  of  this  important  paper : 

THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

What  I  shall  say  will  seem  to  have  almost  exclusive 
reference  to  the  history  and  character  of  High  Schools 
in  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  Mas- 
sachusetts to  give  them  public  support.  In  1642  the 
colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay,  through  their  represen- 
tatives in  the  general  court,  passed  an  act  enjoining 
upon  the  municipal  authorities  the  duty  of  providing 
for  the  education  of  every  child  within  their  respec- 
tive jurisdictions. 

In  1647  every  township  containing  one  hundred 
families  or  householders  was  required  to  maintain  a 
grammar  school,  whose  master  should  be  able  to  fit 
the  boys  for  the  University.  The  grammar  schools 
of  1647,  though,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
schools  of  modern  times  called  by  the  same  name. 
In  1683,  all  towns  of  500  familes  were  required  to 
maintain  two  grammar  schools  and  two  writing 
schools,  and  any  town  failing  to  support  a  grammar 
school  was  required  to  pay  a  fine,  first  of  ;f  10,  after- 
wards one  of  ;^20,  to  the  nearest  school  kept  in  com- 
pliance with  the  law. 

In  modern  times  it  is  affirmed  by  some  that  the 
right  and  duty  of  the  State  to  provide  schools  for  its 
children  are  limited  to  providing  those  which  give  in- 
struction in  the  elementary  branches  of  learning  only. 
The  mind  is  instructed  and  trained  by  all  the  influen- 
ces that  in  any  way  affect  it,  but  most  of  the  system- 
atic work  done  to  educate,  is  done  in  the  schools. 
A  complete  system  of  schools  includes  both  the 
elementary  and  the  scientific  schools,  as  facts 
learned  in  the  primary  schools  are  good  for  noth- 
ing except  for  the  activity  they  occasion  the  mind 
to  exert,  and  for  the  general  principles  they  lead  the 
mind  to  obtain.  The  secondary  schools  give  charac- 
ter and  aim  and  value  to  the  elementary  schools, 
which  have  little  meaning,  except  as  they  are  related 
to  the  schools  above  them ;  for  if  the  secondary  schools 
are  taken  from  our  system,  or  are  degraded  in  any 
way,  then  our  children  will  be  in  danger  of  being 
turned  into  active  life  without  a  knowledge  of  those 
general  principles  which  alone  can  guide  them  to  the 
successful  prosecution  of  any  business,  and  without 
that  culture  which  alone  can  enable  them  to  perform 
well  any  public  or  private  duty. 

High  schools,  in  our  public  school  system,  hold  the 
relation  of  a  part  to  a  whole.  Without  them,  there 
could  be  no  true  scientific  teaching  in  our  system  of 
public  schools.  The  pupils  of  the  elementary  schools 
would  be  sent  out  into  public  life  without  a  proper 
training  of  their  reflective  faculties,  by  whose  activity 
general  principles  are  discovered  and  rules  of  conduct 
'  are  constructed.  The  elementary  schools  cannot  teach 
methods  of  thinking,  nor  those  doctrines  which  direct 
one  in  all  the  affairs  of  life. 

If  we  remove  the  high  schools  from  the  system,  there 
will  be  no  longer  open  to  all  the  means  of  obtaining  (hat 
knowledge  which  directs  to  a  successful  individual  life, 
and  which  trains  individuals  to  be  intelligent  and  good 
citizens  in  a  highly  civilized  and  free  Commonwealth. 
Again,  the  secondary  schools  in  the  towns  always  stim- 
ulate the  schools  below  them.  The  courses  of  studies 
taught  in  the  high  schools  and  the  method  of  teaching 
practiced  in  them  determine  the  studies  and  the  meth- 


ods in  the  lower  schools.  In  this  way  the  influence  of 
one  grade  of  instruction  over  another,  is  from  above  . 
downward,  in  so  far  as  relates  to  what  shall  be  taught, 
and  to  the  manner  of  teaching,  while  it  is  from  below 
upward  in  all  that  which  relates  to  thoroughness  of  the 
work  done. 

Francis  Adams,  of  England,  says  that  "  if  the  ele- 
mentary schools  of  Germany  are  the  best  in  the  world, 
it  is  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  the  fact  that  the 
higher  schools  are  open  to  all  classes.  In  England 
not  only  have  the  aims  of  the  elementary  schools  been 
educationally  low  and  narrow,  but  an  impassable  gulf 
has  separated  the  people's  schools  from  the  higher 
schools  of  the  country."  Free  instruction  in  the 
higher  branches  of  learning  is  necessary  to  prevent  all 
those  class  distinctions  that  are  sure  to  spring  up  if 
such  instruction  can  be  obtained  only  by  a  favored  few. 
A  republican  state  and  republican  society  are  both 
impossible,  unless  the  children  of  the  State  are  edu- 
cated alike  and  together  in  the  same  schools,  to  that 
extent  at  least  to  enable  and  incline  their  minds  to 
think  alike  and  judge  alike  on  all  questions  pertaining 
to  the  principles  on  which  rest  republican  institutions. 
The  elementary  school  is  the  cradle,  and  the  intelli- 
gent food  furnished  is  fit  for  the  infant  occupant,  but 
the  claim  that  the  State  has  done  its  whole  duty  in 
providing  these  only  for  its  children  is  establishing  a 
very  limited  system  indeed. 

Our  high  schools  are  the  objects  of  severe  criticism. 
But  only  let  it  be  granted  that  the  State  is  bound,  by 
its  civil  and  moral  obligations,  to  establish  and  main- 
tain these  schools;  that  they  form  a  necessary  part  of 
a  whole  in  every  common  school  system;  that  they 
stimulate  the  elementary  schools  into  more  enthusiasm 
and  efficiency,  and  furnish  a  medium  of  communica- 
tion between  the  elementary  schools  below  and  the 
superior  above,  and  that  they  establish  the  means  by 
which  that  equality  of  social  rank  may  be  maintained 
which  renders  republican  institutions  po^ible;  and 
then  we  are  prepared  to  admit  that  our  high  schools 
are  not  perfect.  They  are  charged  with  attempting 
too  much  and  accomplishing  too  little.  That  is,  too 
many  branches  of  learning  are  introduced  into  their 
courses  of  studies,  and  they  are  too  superficially  pur- 
sued. The  criticism  is  only  partially  just,  for  while 
the  variety  of  subjects  introduced  is  not  too  great, 
still  the  learner  may  be  required  to  master  too  many 
independent  facts  in  connection  with  each  one  of 
them. 

The  young  pupil  should  be  taught  facts  enough  in 
connection  with  every  subject  pursued,  to  furnish  the 
occasion  to  his  mind  for  a  knowledge  of  those  general 
principles  upon  which  the  science  of  the  subject  depends. 
This  will  enable  him  when  he  comes  into  the  scientific 
schools  to  master  the  science  itself.  It  is  agreed  that 
we  must  teach  the  rudiments  of  learning  to  all  the  chil- 
dren of  the  State,  that  they  may  have  the  elements  of 
that  preparation  which  will  fit  them  to  perform  well  their 
duties  -as  citizens  and  Christian  men ;  but  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  if  the  schools  do  no  more  than 
teach  facts,  they  will  never  produce  intelligent,  con- 
scientious supporters  of  either  the  State  or  of  the  faith. 
We  must  add  to  our  elementary  instruction  that  which 
has  for  its  end  a  knowledge  of  general  principles  and 
a  right  training  of  the  faculties.  The  institutions  best 
adapted  in  our  system  of  public  instruction  to  teach  this 
knowledge  and  give  this  training,  are  the  secondary 
schools. 

Mr.  Dickinson's  paper,  continuing,  advocated  forci- 
bly the  study  of  languages,  the  introduction  of  drawing 
from  the  first  into  the  schools,  and  urged  singing  as  an 
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important  branch  of  instruction,  which  furnishes  one 
with  the  ability  to  express  emotions  which  can  be  freely 
expressed  only  in  song.  It  provides  a  source  of  refined 
and  elegant  enjoyment,  and  when  rightly  conducted  it 
has  a  tendency  to  purify  the  heart. 

Finally,  it  is  said  we  are  educating  some  of  our 
children  too  much ;  that  for  the  masses  very  much 
education  is  an  unfortunate  possession,  as  it  makes  its 
possessor  unhappy  and  discontented  and  renders  him 
either  too  proud  or  too  lazy  to  work.  A  true  and 
thorough  culture  of  the  mind  will  have  a  tendency  to 
make  a  man  proud  of  himself  and  unwilling  to  spend 
his  lime  and  strength  in  doing  that  which  the  forces 
of  nature  or  which  the  lower  animals  can  be  made  to 
do  as  well  as  he ;  but  a  true  culture  never  made  a 
man  vain,  or  unhappy,  or  shiftless. 

Ignorance  is  the  parent  of  sloth  and  poverty  and 
vice  everywhere,  while  knowledge  constantly  stimu- 
lates the  mind  to  acquire  more  knowledge.  Give  a 
boy  a  good  education,  and,  though  wanting  in  wealth 
or  in  ancestral  renown,  he  will  lake  his  place  among 
his  fellows,  the  peer  of  the  richest  and  noblest.  Our 
secondary  schools,  or  high  schools,  are  among  the 
noblest  of  our  institutions,  and  every  tendency  to 
withdraw  support  from  our  high  schools  or  weaken 
public  confidence  in  their  character,  or  to  confuse  the 
public  mind  in  regard  to  the  justice  of  maintaining 
them  at  public  expense,  is  hostile  to  the  best  interests 
of  all  classes ;  but  it  is  especially  dangerous  to  the 
vital  interests  of  that  large  class  that  must  depend  on 
free  public  schools  for  their  education. 

Neither  private  interest,  nor  political  ambition,  nor 
sectarian  zeal,  should  move  us  to  waver  for  an  instant 
in  the  full  and  cordial  support  of  those  educational 
institutions  established  by  the  fathers,  and  which,  in 
times  of  peace  and  war,  in  times  of  plenty  and  of  want, 
have  been  thus  far  so  nobly  maintained  by  their  chil- 
dren. It  is  the  duty  pf  the  State  to  see  to  it  that  all 
the  children  of  the  State  are  thoroughly  educated,  no 
matter  what  opinions  those  who  are  opposed  to  our 
free  schools  may  hold ;  for  it  is  by  the  universal  free 
and  complete  education  of  the  people  that  all  the 
problems  of  individual  and  social  life  are  to  be  solved. 


An  animated  discussion  followed  the  read- 
ing of  this  paper,  brought  about  by  certain 
remarks  of  Dr.  Paxson,  who  held  that  the 
studies  now  pursued  in  high  schools  are  not 
such  as  enable  them  to  meet  the  wants  of 
after-life,  adding  that  the  penitentiaries  to-day 
contain  a  large  percentage  of  men  who  have 
passed  through  the  high  schools. 

State  Superintendent  Wickersham,  Edward 
Shippen,  esq.,  and  others,  took  issue  at  once 
with  this  statement,  and,  after  a  brief  discus- 
sion, a  resolution  was  adopted  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  a  committee  of  three  to  visit 
the  penal  institutions  of  the  city  to  ascer- 
tain the  facts  in  this  connection. 

Sarah  A.  Hunter,  M.  D.,  said  it  was  not 
always  the  worst  men  who  were  in  prisons, 
and  therefore  she  thought  a  proper  thing  to 
do  would  be  to  take  a  census  of  high  school 
graduates,  to  find  how  many  turned  out  well 
and  how  many  ill.  The  convention  then 
adjourned. 


In  the  afternoon  five  departments  of  the 
Association  met  in  the  rooms  of  the  Normal 
School  building,  and  from  three  o'clock  until 
six,  listened  to  the  reading  of  papers  which 
had  been  especially  prepared,  or  participated 
in  discussions  upon  timely  educational  topics 

At  the  session  of  the  Department  of  Normal 
Schools,  Prof.  W.  H.  Phelps,  M.  A  ,  of  Min- 
nesota, deUvered  the  opening  address,  after 
which  Prof.  J  C.  Gilchrist,  principal  of  the 
State  Normal  School,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa, 
read  a  paper  on  **  Professional  Degrees  for 
Teachers  "  Prof.  G.  P.  Brown,  of  Toledo, 
delivered  the  opening  address  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Elementary  Schools  and,  W.  L.Harris, 
LL.D.,  read  a  paper  on  '*  The  Relations 
of  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Schools  *' 

The  Depyartment  of  School  Superintendence, 
having  already  held  two  special  meetings  this 
year  at  Washington  city,  assembled  merely 
to  elect  officers. 

Reports  of  the  proceedings  in  the  several 
departments,  such  as  our  space  will  permit, 
will  be  found  elsewhere  in  this  issue,  under 
their  respective  heads. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 


IN  the  evening  the  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation and  their  friends  assembled  at  the 
Academy  of  Music,  where  there  was  a  concert 
by  the  Temple  Male  Quartette,  and  a  lecture 
by  the  Rev.  Robert  E.  Thompson,  Professor 
of  Social  Science  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania, who  read  a  very  able  paper  upon 

THE  NEIGHBORHOOD  AS  A  STARTING   POINT  IN 

EDUCATION. 
ROBERT  E.  THOMPSON. 

My  subject  is  one  which  has  been  suggested  by  my 
own  experience;  first  as  a  student,  and  then  as  a 
teacher.  It  is  "  The  Neighborhood  as  a  Starting 
Point  in  Education."  I  know  it  may  be  claimed, 
with  some  show  of  truth,  that  neighborhood  and  edu- 
cation have  little  to  do  with  each  other,  and  that  the 
teacher's  woric  is  chiefly  antagonistic  to  the  narrowing 
influence  of  locality.  It  will  be  said  that  he  has  to 
lift  his  scholars  to  a  larger  and  wider  horizon  in  life, 
above  the  contractedness  and  the  prejudices  of  town 
or  village — or,  as  some  would  say,  even  of  the  nation 
itself — into  the  intellectual  breadth  and  atmosphere  of 
humanity.  And  it  might  be  alleged  that  the  very 
meaning,  the  chief  purpose,  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion is  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  education  should  be 
freed  from  all  local  trammels  and  invested  with  the 
dignity  of  a  national  concern. 

With  the  feeling  represented  by  such  an  objection, 
I  am  very  heartily  in  sympathy;  and  yet  I  think  the 
objection  a  mistaken  one.  We  will  all  agree,  I  sup- 
pose, that  the  local  influences  of  their  own  neighbor- 
hood exercise  a  great  power  over  the  rising  genera- 
tion, and  take  up  a  very  large  part  of  their  time  and 
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their  intellectual  energy.  At  times,  indeed,  these 
become  so  engrossing  as  to  interfere  decidedly  with 
their  studies ;  and  throughout  the  round  year  they  are 
a  power  of  distraction  and  dissipation,  more  or  less 
sensibly  felt.  We  would  fain  have  it  otherwise;  and 
at  times  we  have  set  ourselves  to  make  it  otherwise, 
and  to  insulate  the  school  from  the  life  that  ebbs  and 
flows  around  it,  but  rarely — I  am  bold  to  say — with 
marked  success.  The  world  of  study,  of  thought,  of 
books,  into  which  you  are  trying  to  lead  the  boy's 
mind,  is  a  very  wonderful  world.  •  An  acquaintance 
with  It  will  be  very  profitable  to  him.  But  the  world 
of  actual  life  and  experience,  however  narrow  in 
itself,  and  narrowing  in  its  influence,  is  an  older  and 
a  more  fascinating  world,  and  you  cannot  wean  his 
mind  from  it.  He  is  more  widely  awake  to  the 
thing  his  eyes  can  see,  though  it  be  but  a  squirrel-hunt 
or  a  fight  on  the  streets,  than  to  the  things  which 
other  people  have  seen  for  him,  and  have  written 
down  for  his  reading.  Nor  is  he  altogether  wrong. 
The  divine  order  of  life  in  which  he  is  placed,  is  an 
order  of  neighborhood  and  of  local  interests,  first  of 
all.  It  has  bound  us  up  in  close  and  special  relations 
with  a/rtc/  things.  It  has  decreed  that  our  life  shall 
centre  its  affections  around  one  sjwt  of  earth,  and  call 
it  home.  It  has  also  decreed  that  in  all  the  earlier 
years  of  our  intellectual  growth,  before  our  abstract 
powers  of  thought  and  sustained  contemplation  have 
been  developed,  the  things  at  hand  to  touch,  sight, 
and  feeling,  shall  possess  a  reality  and  a  vividness, 
with  which  neither  the  written  word  nor  the  pictured 
page  can  compare.  And  the  question  for  us,  as 
teachers,  is  somewhat  this :  Can  we  bring  these  two 
worlds — the  world  of  books  and  study,  and  the  world 
of  life  and  experience — into  any  real  and  wholesome 
contact?  Can  we  so  manage  that  this  exuberant  and 
often  troublesome  interest  in  all  things  local  and 
visible,  shall  make  our  scholars  more  earnest  in  their 
work,  more  devoted  to  their  studies? 

Every  class  has  its  own  temptations,  and  one  of 
those  which  beset  the  teaching  class  is  to  think  of  the 
child's  education  as  little  more  than  the  result  of 
school -work  and  book- work,  and  to  ascribe  to  these  a 
sort  of  omnipotence  in  the  development  of  mind  and 
the  formation  of  character.  But  there  is  an  unrecog- 
nized and  equally  important  part  of  his  education, 
which  goes  on  out  of  school,  and. deals  with  other 
books  than  the  printed  page,  but  is  not  less  potent  in 
moulding  his  future.  Those  of  you  who  have  read 
Jean  Paul  Richter's  paradoxical  but  suggestive  book, 
Levana,  or  the  Doctrine  of  Education^  will  remem- 
ber the  amusing  discourse  in  which  he  shows  ^t^  poxv- 
erlessness  of  education,  since  the  teacher  can  put  in 
but  one  word  out  of  the  thousands  which  reach  and 
fill  the  child's  ear,  and  since  mere  words  are  so  feeble 
of  influence  in  comparison  with  the  living  force  of 
action.  And  all  of  us  who  have  been  able  to  watch 
the  growth  of  our  own  minds  since  childhood,  and 
have  formed  any  estimate  of  the  forces  which  in- 
clined us  this  way  or  that  in  life,  must  have  felt  how 
great  are  these  unrecognized  forces  in  giving  shape  to 
life  and  destiny.  It  was  the  swinging  of  a  church 
lamp  that  made  Galileo  a  physicist.  John  Ruskin 
ascribes  his  own  passionate  love  of  natural  beauty  to 
the  daily  influence  of  a  certain  line  of  horizon,  upon 
which  his  eye  rested  in  childhood.  Human  beings, 
children  especially,  are  not  cased  in  rhinoceros  hide. 
They  absorb  subtle  influences  at  every  pore.  The 
shape  and  outline  of  the  trees  we  saw  first  and  often- 
est,  have  become  a  part  of  ourselves,  inseparable  from 
our  nature.     I  can  still  recall  the  new  aspect  given  to 


life  by  the  removal  of  a  branch  of  a  tree  which  grew 
in  front  of  my  childhood's  home.  It  made  all  things 
seem  more  spacious,  lightful,  and  harder  in  outline. 
It  was  like  a  transition  from  the  romantic  to  the  clas- 
sic in  art. 

Here,  then,  is  a  great  and  peculiar  activity  of  mind 
already  going  forward  in  the  child,  and  calling  for  wise 
direction  and  wholesome  care  to  keep  it  from  becom- 
ing morbid  or  barren  of  good  result.  I  venture  to 
say  that  it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  bring  reflective  in- 
telligence to  bear  upon  the  child's  intellectual  life, 
and  to  throw  new  and  clearer  light  upon  those  every- 
day objects  around  which  his  thoughts  are  gathering. 
He  should  teach  him  to  ask  "  Why  ?"  where  he  only 
asks  "  What  ?"  and  to  gather  up  the  confusing  variety 
of  experience  into  the  unity  of  truth  and  principle. 
The  school  aims  at  making  conscious  thought  clearer 
and  more  exact,  by  various  disciplines.  Is  there  any 
reason  why  these  disciplines  should  concern  them- 
selves with  the  remote  in.  space  and  time,  rather  than 
with  the  near  and  the  familiar?  Should  they  not 
blend  tliemselves  with  the  boy's  out- door  thinking, 
rather  than  keep  themselves  aloof  from  it  ? 

Do  not  understand  me  as  bringing  any  wholesale 
charges  against  the  existing  schools,  in  this  regard. 
I  can  only  speak  from  my  own  experience  of  schools 
— public  and  private,  civic  and  rural — on  both  sides 
of  the  Atlantic,  and  from  the  indications  given  by 
text-books  in  use  elsewhere.  There  may  be  multi- 
tudes of  schools — ^whole  regions  of  them — which  are 
all  that  could  be  desired  in  this  regard,  and  through 
whose  open  windows  no  bright  and  thoughtful  boy 
ever  looks  with  an  oppressive  sense  of  the  great  gulf 
between  the  world  God  has  made  for  him  out  of 
doors,  and  the  world  man  has  made  for  him  in-doors 
— schools  in  which  the  cherished  surroundings  of  the 
child's  life  are  associated  with  his  duties  as  a  student. 
God  grrant  that  there  may  be  many  such.  But,  speak- 
ing from  my  own  limited  experience,  I  am  moved  to 
plead  the  case  of  the  boy  not  so  highly  favored. 
What  is  he  taught  at  school,  to  make  him  keep  his 
eyes  more  open  on  his  way  to  and  from  the  school- 
house?  or  to  disclose  to  him  the  open  secrets  of  na- 
ture which  lie  on  every  side  around  him  ?  or  to  turn 
his  attention  from  the  vulgar,  frivolous,  gossipy  side 
of  the  social  life  of  his  neighborhood  ?  His  boyish 
interest  in  bird  and  beast  is  an  interest  altogether  un- 
cared  for,  or  regarded  as  a  nuisance  when  it  leads  him 
to  turn  the  garret  or  the  barn  into  a  museum  of  dead 
or  living  objects, — "  lumbering  the  house  with  trash," 
as  mother  or  housewife  biiefly  describes  it,  until 
some  day  the  trash  is  swept  beyond  his  reach.  His 
yearning  to  copy  natural  forms  on  paper  runs  its  course 
without  sympathy  or  direction.  Fra  Lippo  Lippi  de- 
scribes this  boyish  fever : 

I  drew  men*s  faces  on  my  copy  books, 
Scrawled  them  within  the  Aniiphonarv's  marc^c, 
Joined  legs  and  arms  to  the  tall  music  notes, 
Found  nose  and  eyes  and  chin  for  A's  and  B's, 
And  made  a  string  of  pictures  of  the  world 
Betwixt  the  ins  and  outs  of  verbs  and  nouns. 
On  the  wall,  the  bench,  the  door.    The  monks  looked  blacky 

But  no  "  worthy  prior"  bids  young  America  "  daub 
away."  His  activity  is  simply  the  torment  of  his 
teacher,  until  it  dies  of  neglect  and  scorn. 

But  the  inner  necessities  of  the  school's  course  of 
instruction,  as  well  as  the  necessities  of  the  boy's  na* 
ture,  call  for  a  change  in  the  direction  I  have  indi- 
cated. The  demand  first  uttered  by  the  great  poet 
and  school-master,  John  Milton,  that  boys  be  taught 
things  rather  words y  is  one  to  which  this  age  is  very, 
heartily  responsive.     For  good  or  for  evil,  the  educa- 
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tional  drifl  of  our  times  sets  in  that  direction,  and 
there  is  every  reason  to  expect  that  those  physical 
sciences,  in  which  our  material  world  is  described, 
will  form  an  ever  larger  part  of  the  studies  of  our 
schools.  Now  it  is  beyond  question  that  these 
sciences  present  a  valuable  and  important  means  of 
culture  to  the  actual  investigator.  To  follow  up  data 
of  nature  from  their  seeming  diversity  to  their  unity 
in  natural  law,  to  trace  the  order  which  underlies  the 
universe,  to  come  into  unceasing  contact  with  those 
great  and  deep  thoughts  of  God  which  we  call  facts, 
— this  is  a  work  which  cannot  but  call  forth  grand 
qualities  of  mind  and  heart  in  the  true  man  of  science 

It  imparts  lessons  of  caution,  humility,  and  patience, — 
of  reverence  for  fact  and  love  of  the  truth  for  its  own 
sake, — as  well  as  keen  observation  and  correct  reason- 
ing. If  we  could  extend  the  discipline  which 
moulded  Faraday  and  Agassiz,  to  all  classes  of  stu- 
dents, the  results  would  be  of  priceless  value.  But 
are  we  likely  to  reach  such  a  result  through  the  study 
of  scientific  text-books  ?  Such  a  book  is  a  sort  of  in- 
tellectual funnel  through  which  you  may  pour  a  mass 
of  **  scientific  information  "  into  the  student,  without 
ever  bringing  him  into  living  contact  with  a  single 
fact.  Much  less  will  it  teach  him  anything  of  the 
method  of  true  scientific  work,  or  impart  to  him  any- 
thing of  the  mental  discipline  acquired  in  pursuing 
that  method.  What  was  in  other  men  true  and  sub- 
stantial knowledge,  becomes  in  him  a  mere  phantasm 
of  knowledge, — a  heap  of  definitions  and  statements 
about  facts,  with  which  he  has  no  practical  acquain- 
tance. Out  of  the  best  text-books — as  experience  has 
shown — a  student  may  so  learn  chemistry  as  nei^er 
to  know  what  sulphur  is,  nor  to  recognize  it  when 
shown  to  him. 

The  most  widely  used  of  these  scientific  text-books 
is  the  school  geography,  as  it  is  also  that  which  has 
had  the  longest  tenure  of  place.  It  may  be  said  to 
date  from  the  interest  awakened  by  the  great  geogra- 
phical discoveries.  When  we  look  at  the  long  series 
of  these  books  which  passes  through  the  hands  of 
each  scholar — Primary,  Secondary,  Intermediate, 
School,  and  Physical — ^and  when  we  recollect  how 
much  of  the  time  in  school  is  given  to  this  study, 
we  are  surely  justified  in  asking  that  results  of 
an  extraordinary  value  shall  be  forthcoming  in  re- 
turn for  such  an  outlay  of  time,  money,  and  attention. 
And  there  is,  no  duubt,  a  certain  amount  of  mental 
discipline  to  be  obtained  from  this  study.  It  is  worth 
while  to  know  that  the  earth  holds  in  the  universe  a 
place  very  different  from  that  which  our  sense- percep- 
tions seems  to  assign  to  it.  It  is  worth  while  to  have 
some  acquaintance  with  the  great  outlines  of  the 
earth's  formation,  and  its  climatic  conditions.  And 
so  much  most  of  our  students  do  learn  from  this 
study.  But  by  far  the  greater  part  of  what  is  memor- 
ized out  of  such  works  is  a  mere  dead  burden  of  facts, 
with  little  or  no  claim  to  the  child's  attention.  As 
Mrs.  Browning's  Aurora  Leigh  describes  the  process, 

I  learnt  the  royal  genealogies 

Of  Oviedo,  the  internal  laws 

or  the  Burmese  Empire by  how  many  feet 

Mount  Chimborazo  outsoars  TenenfTe, 
What  navigable  river  joins  itself 
1*0  Lara,  and  what  census  of  the  year  Five 
Was  taken  at  Klagenfurt — because  she  liked 
A  general  insight  into  useful  facts. 

The  facts  are  all  right,  and  beyond  dispute,  but 
their  study  is  not  disciplinary.  They  are  no  better 
than  a  huge  mountain  of  words,  retained  by  feats  of 
Terbal  memory;  and  I  have  a  lively  recollection  of 
the  mnemonic  tricks  by  which  I  got  my  own  hold 


upon  the  contents  of  MitcheWs  School  Geography. 
And  the  student — I  am  still  speaking  from  experience 
— generally  needs  from  three  to  five  years  to  have 
them  well  washed  out  of  his  brain,  to  make  room  for 
something  else.  A  gentleman  offered  to  give  one  of 
our  school  boys  a  "quarter"  if  he  would  tell  him  all 
the  capitals  in  Europe.  It  was  earned — ^promptly. 
"Now  tell  me  whether  they  are  animals  or  vegetables, 
and  I  will  give  you  another  quarter."  "  Vegetables," 
was  the  reply. 

I  plead  for  neighborhood  knowledge  as  a  substitute 
for  much  of  this  useless,  because  unreal,  world-knowl- 
edge. In  political  economy  we  make  a  distinction 
between  the  extensive  agriculture  which  spreads  a 
small  capital  over  a  large  surface,  and  the  intensive 
agriculture  which  concentrates  a  large  capital  on  a 
small  surface;  and,  under  ordinary  conditions,  we 
hold  that  intensive  agriculture  is  better  and  more 
profitable.  I  plead  for  the  intensive  tillage  of  this 
field  of  knowledge ;  let  us  take  a  small  area  and  do  it 
well.  Take  the  neighborhood,  and  teach  the  children 
about  what  of  the  earth^s  surface  they  see  and  walk 
on.  Start  from  the  spot  where  the  school-house 
stands  and  run  the  lines  of  intellectual  interest  out- 
ward from  that  centre  as  far  as  you  please. 

No  spot  on  the  earth's  surface  is  so  devoid  of  inter- 
est as  not  to  furnish  a  proper  starting-point.  Any 
man,  whose  eyes  are  open  to  scientific  facts,  will  find 
anywhere  the  materials  of  suggestion  and  instruction. 
He  will  show  you  that  your  surroundings  contain  in- 
exhaustible treasures  of  illustration. 

Begin,  for  instance,  with  the  geological  history  of 
your  neighborhood.  Show  your  boys  the  reason  for 
the  trend  of  the  river  or  the  dip  of  the  rocks,  and 
lead  them  back  into  that  old  world  story  oi  submerg- 
ence and  emergence,  collision  and  erosion,  which  was 
once  transacted  where  they  stand.  That  heap  of 
stones  which  lies  above  the  court-house  was  carried 
hither  by  a  glacier  from  the  Canadian  hills.  That 
change  from  clay  to  sand,  in  'Squire  Brown's  eight- 
acre  lot,  is  the  turning  of  a  new  page  in  nature,  which 
you  should  help  them  to  read. 

But  a  still  finer  opening  for  this  neighborhood- 
teaching  is  presented  by  the  natural  history  of  your 
neighborhood — its  flora  and  its  fauna.  In  this' respect 
there  can  be  no  question  of  your  resources.  Your 
district  cannot  be  more  insignificant  or  unpromising 
than  are  many  of  those  places  which  have  been  so 
lighted  up  by  human  intelligence  that  we  are  led  into 
the  mistake  of  supposing  them  exceptionally  rich  in 
natural  treasures.  That  bleak  stietch  of  Cromarty 
shore,  which  Hugh  Miller  has  made  so  familiar  to  us 
by  his  studies,  and  that  country-side  around  Truro, 
which  his  friend  Thomas  Dick  made  a  centre  of  in- 
terest to  naturalists  and  geologists,  are  no  more  im- 
portant in  themselves  than  thousands  of  places  on 
the  Scottish  coast.  That  English  parish  which  White 
has  immortalized  in  The  Natural  History  of  Selbome, 
is  not  a  whit  richer  in  bird,  beast,  and  insect  than  are 
thousands  of  English  parishes.  It  was  the  presence 
of  what  Carlyle  calls  "  a  credible  person  with  eyes," 
that  made  all  the  diflerence. 

This  study  will  bring  you  into  the  midst  of  the  boy's 
dumb  companions,  who  are  at  times  the  victims  of  his 
misdirected  interest  and  energy.  Books  will  not  do 
for  him  the  work  of  direct  study.  No  genuine  natural- 
ist was  ever  book -made.  He  was  awakened  to  his 
calling  by  the  actual  sight  of  the  living  things.  And 
these  you  must  study,  before  you  can  lead  him.  Show 
him  that  around  him  lie  the  results  of  a  great  and 
world-wide  process — the  diffusion  of  plant  and  animal 
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over  the  earth's  surface,  and  the  adornment  of  that 
surface  in  gay  colors  through  the  preferences  and 
selections  exercised  by  bird  and  bee.  We  owe  it  to 
Mr.  Darwin  and  his  school  that  these  studies  are  no 
longer  a  matter  of  specimen  gathering,  and  sticking 
beetles  on  pins,  and  that  a  new  breath  of  life  has  been 
given  them  through  the  discovery  of  age-long  transfor- 
mations going  on  in  parallel  lines  in  nature.  Study 
nature  in  her  new  and  broader  unities  of  effect,  and 
lead  young  hearts  to  love  her  as  a  mother.  In  no 
other  field  will  the  art  of  seeing  and  of  learning  be 
acquired  so  well ;  for  here  you  must  look,  not  for 
what  you  would  like  to  be  true,  but  for  what  God  has 
made  to  be  true.  It  is  a  discipline  in  mental  veracity 
and  sincerity,  of  the  greatest  worth. 

Along  with  this  study  of  natural  objects,  should  go 
the  study  of  drawing.  There  are  minds  to  which  na- 
ture, when  approached  in  the  analytical  method  of 
botany  and  the  kindred  sciences,  has  few  or  no  attrac- 
tions. They  tell  you  they  do  not  care  to  pull  things 
to  pieces,  blister  them  with  Greek  names,  and  cork 
them  up  in  bottles.  Their*  mental  processes  are  syn- 
thetical rather  than  analytical,  and  their  entrance  into 
sympathy  with  nature  must  be  by  "  the  Gate  called 
Beautiful."  To  reproduce  a  natural  object  in  the  I 
simplest  and  most  unpretentious  way,  is  to  them  a 
process  of  keen  delight.  But  it  is  not  for  their  sakes 
chiefly  that  this  art  of  drawing  should  be  taught  in 
all  our  schools.  We  all  need  such  tiaining,  in  order 
that  correct  principles  of  taste  may  be  universally 
diffused,  and  artistic  culture  be  made  as  democratic 
as  the  spelling-book.  It  is  of  little  use  to  train  the  few 
who  have  special  aptitudes  to  produce  beautiful  things, 
unless  you  also  train  the  whole  community  to  enjoy 
and  to  demand  such  things,  and  to  hate  ugliness  when 
offered  in  any  shape. 

As  a  student  of  social  science,  I  should  rejoice  to 
see  the  study  of  natural  history  become  universal 
among  us,  and  that  for  two  reasons.  The  first  is  its 
wholesome  and  calming  influence  upon  the  minds  en- 
gaged in  it.  We  are  living  in  such  haste,  in  these 
latter  days,  that  the  preservation  of  social  sanity  seems 
to  grow  more  diflicult  with  every  year.  Societary  cir- 
culation goes  on  with  increasing  rapidity,  and  the 
power  to  resist  and  to  overcome  its  restless  and  mor- 
bid tendencies  seems  to  be  on  the  decline.  Nobody 
except  a  few  Quakers,  a  few  poets,  and  a  few  nat- 
uralists, "studies  to  have  a  quiet  mind."  Of  the 
forces  to  which  we  might  look  for  help  in  this  matter, 
the  chief  is  religion  ;  but  e\en  religion  is  becoming 
a  matter  of  high  pressures,  heated  atmospheres,  con- 
troversial bitterness,  and  restless  impatience.  The  rise 
of  a  hearty  and  general  interest  in  the  patient  and  peace- 
ful processes  of  nature — of  a  sympathy  with  her  quiet 
moods  of  calm  and  sunshine,  might  help  to  cool  our 
social  fever,  and  to  diffuse  a  scientific  sabbath  through 
the  thought  ot  the  community.  The  actual  increase 
of  insanity  in  American  society  shows  that  we  cannot 
go  on  as  we  have  been  going,  unless  we  are  prepared 
to  reconstruct  society  inside  the  walls  of  the  insane 
hospital. 

My  second  reason  is  the  elevation  of  the  farming 
class  through  the  retention  of  the  best  and  brightest 
boys  on  the  farm.  At  present,  by  a  most  unnatural 
selection,  that  class  is  drained  of  many  of  its  most 
promising  elements  by  a  sort  of  emigration  to  other 
industries.  The  hard  times  have  checked  this,  but  it 
is,  in  America,  the  dominant  tendency,  and  every 
census  shows  a  larger  ratio  of  city  to  country  resi- 
dents. Now  the  schools,  as  I  believe,  are  rather 
helping  than  hindering  this  drain.     They  awaken  in 


the  farmer's  boy  tastes  and  ambitions  which  he  sees 
nothing  on  the  farm  to  satisfy.     Agriculture  comes  to 
mean,  to  him,  distasteful  and  unintelligent  toil,  and  all 
his  aspirations  go  out  toward  city  life.     And  the  very 
men  who   should   be  the   life  of  this   class,  and  the 
story  of  whose  achievements  should  be  the  story  of  its 
advances  are   drafted  into  our  counting-houses,  and 
into  the  overcrowded  ranks  of  our  professions.     A 
partial  remedy   at  least,  for  this  state  of  things  might 
be  found  in  awakening  among  our  farmer's  sons  the 
taste  fur  natural  history.     All  the  wonders  which  are 
connected   with    the  lad's  every-day   life, — all    the 
open  secrets  of  the  farm-yard,  the  road-side  and  the 
field, — the  geology  of  the  neighborhood  in  its  relation 
to  the   kinds  and  qualities   of  the  soils, — its  native 
flora  and  fauna, and  their  places  in  the  zoology  ai)d  bot- 
any of  his  country, — the  history  of  the  domestic  ani- 
mals and  plants,  the  meteorology  of  the  district  in  re- 
lation to  its  agriculture,  and  whatever  else  may  help 
him  to  feel  that  all  around  him  lie  objects  worthy  of 
study  and  observation,  should  be  taught  him  sooner  or 
later.     He  would  then  begin  to  think  of  his  home, 
rather  than  the  city,  as  associated  with  the  escape  from 
a  narrow  and  sordid  horizon  which  education  offers. 
He  would  find  the  life  of  the  farm  l>ecome  first  toler- 
able and  then  interesting.     He  would   look  forward 
with  delight   to  years  spent  in   contact  with  objects, 
each  of  which  had  become  a  gate  that  opened  at  his 
touch,  and  led  him  into  wide  fields  of  intellectual  ef- 
fort and  pleasure.     The  country'  would  again  become 
the  darling   of    her   brightest   children,   when    they 
would  not  only  see   the  outer,  work-aday  garments 
she  wears,  but  catch  a  glimpse  into  her  mother-heart 
of  forethought  and  wisdom. 

Lastly,  this  neighborhood  teaching  should  include 
instruction  in  the  elements  of  Social  Science.  The 
political  life  of  the  nation  and  of  the  state  touches  the 
land  at  every  point,  and  at  every  point  their  children 
should  understand  and  welcome  the  touch.  The 
American  school  that  is  to  command  the  approval 
of  our  public  opinion,  must  awaken  in  its  pupils  the 
love  of  that  righteousness,  which  is,  as  Plato  says,  of 
the  essence  of  the  state.  It  must  develop  in  them  the 
free  consent  to  law,  order,  and  authority,  and  the  at- 
tachment to  their  native  land,  beyond  all  party  ties 
or  allegiance.  And  this  great  work  could  not  be 
better  begun  than  with  the  explanation  of  what  goes 
on  in  every  county- town  of  the  land.  The  court, 
with  its  grand  and  petit  juries,  the  election  day  and 
the  solemn  responsibilities  of  the  voter,  the  town-meet- 
ing with  its  democratic  modes  of  procedure,  present  a 
large  portion  of  the  machinery  of  government  to  the 
very  sight  of  the  children.  And  in  the  school,  if  any- 
where, those  lessons  must  be  taught  which  shall  save 
the  coming  generations  from  the  slavery  of  party  and 
its  Half-truths,  and  secure  their  allegiance  to  their 
country  and  to  the  truth. 

The  school  cannot  afford  to  omit  this  teaching.  If 
it  does  so,  others  will  take  up  the  task.  Hon.  Eben- 
ezer  Blatherskite  has  gathered  his  class  in  the  town- 
square,  and  is  giving  lessons  free  to  all  who  will  come. 
The  sum  and  substance  of  his  teaching  is,  that  the 
great  contention  which  has  divided  the  American 
people  since  the  very  first  period  of  their  united  action, 
is  simply  a  struggle  between  the  pure  patriots  who  have 
rallied  to  the  suppiut  of  Blatherskite,  and  the  knaves 
and  rogues  who  dare  to  differ  from  him.  In  the  les- 
sons given  by  such  men,  this  great  war  of  principle 
between  national  authority  and  local  interest,  is  re- 
duced to  a  paltry  squabble  between  the  "ins"  and 
the  "  outs." 
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The  first  lessons  of  economic  science  form  an 
equally  needful  branch  of  neighborhood  education. 
I  do  not  mean  that  the  teacher  is  to  clear  up  our 
ideas  on  hard  and  soft  money,  or  on  the  comparative 
merits  of  treasury- notes  and  bank-notes.  But,  which- 
ever side  of  the  recent  controversy  any  of  my  hearers 
may  have  taken,  he  must  have  been  struck  with  the 
ignorance  of  first  principles,  which  characterized 
those  who  took  the  other  side.  Their  ideas,  you  ob- 
served, were  never  clear  on  the  great  primary  ques- 
tions which  lay  behind  the  current  controversy ;  and 
this  shows  that  there  is  a  field  for  teaching,  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  points  on  which  we  differ. 

It  is  more  than  a  century  since  there  came  to  Phila- 
delphia an  Irish  refugee,  who  became  a  prominent 
publisher  in  this  city,  and  wrote  on  this  subject  of 
Social  Science,  as  well  as  on  others.  As  he  used  to 
walk  the  streets  in  those  days,  holding  his  little  son 
by  the  hand,  he  would  point  out  to  him  the  lessons  of 
Social  Science  which  were  to  be  seen  on  our  streets. 
That  little  boy  is  now  in  his  eighty-sixth  year,  and  he 
is  the  most  widely  known  of  all  our  citizens.  His 
books  speak  to  the  people  of  Europe  in  eight  lan- 
guages ;  his  doctrines  are  taught  in  European  univer- 
sities, and  his  authority  is  alleged  in  the  debates  of 
European  parliaments  and  legislative  bodies.  Henry 
C.  Carey's  studies  in  Social  Science  began  on  the 
streets  about  his  home ;  and  in  the  streets  or  farms 
around  every  American  school- house  lie  all  the  ma- 
terials needed  for  the  study  of  economical  science.  I 
speak  from  experience  as  a  disciple  of  Mr.  Carey,  and 
a  teacher  of  this  branch  of  science,  when  I  say  that 
the  dullest  minds  will  be  awakened  to  an  interest  "in 
this  subject,  when  they  are  shown  that  its  principles 
are  illustrated  on  every  street  and  wharf  of  this  city. 

It  may  be  objected  that  special  advantages  for  such 
a  study  are  presented  by  such  a  city  as  this — after 
London,  the  second  manufacturing  city  of  the  world, 
and  favored  with  a  variety  of  interests  and  an  inter- 
change of  services  such  as  is  to  be  seen  nowhere  else 
on  this  continent.  But  the  objection  is  mistaken. 
The  Philadelphia  of  that  day,  to  which  I  have  re- 
ferred, was  a  straggling  town  of  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand people,  along  the  bank  of  the  Delaware.  It  had 
few  manufactures,  and  little  European  commerce, 
while  it  enjoyed  a  considerable  trade  with  the  West 
Indies.  Yet  on  its  streets  this  subject  was  studied 
with  a  success  which  has  no  parallel.  And  any  other 
locality  will  serve  the  purpose  as  well.  The  story  of 
the  s^'ttlement  of  your  neighborhood,  the  transition 
from  the  lands  first  occupied  to  those  which  were 
afterwards  taken  up,  the  local  variations  in  prices  and 
wages,  the  growth  in  variety  of  occupation,  the  start- 
ing the  first  bank  and  its  effects  on  business,  the  effects 
of  a  manufacture  begun  in  the  vicinity,  the  growing 
rapidity  of  interchanges,  and  the  increased  division  of 
labor — these  are  the  elements  out  of  which  the  whole 
science  is  built  up,  and  these  elements  are  present 
everywhere. 

The  children  of  our  schools  need  these  lessons  in 
•  economic  science.  The  industrial  life  of  the  commu- 
nity is  continually  presented  to  them  on  its  selfish 
side,  as  the  story  of  individual  gains  and  losses.  The 
very  "sums"  in  your  school  arithmetics  keep  that  aspect 
before  their  minds,  until  they  come  to  think  of  busi- 
ness as  a  huge  scramble  for  money  and  money's 
worth.  Economic  science,  when  it  is  of  the  right 
sort,  turns  their  minds  from  the  thought  of  gain  to 
the  thoughts  of  use.  It  presents  our  industrial  life 
more  truthfully  as  an  interchange  of  services — as  a 
gain  all  round,  through  the  friendly  co-operation  of 


each  and  all.  Now,  if  ever  the  greedy  and  selfish 
spirit  is  to  be  banished  out  of  our  business  life,  it 
must  be  through  the  thoughts  of  men  turning  from 
gains  to  uses.  *'  The  Kingdom  of  Heaven  is  a  King- 
dom of  Uses,"  Emanuel  Swedenborg  tells  us.  Al- 
though no  disciple  of  that  remarkable  man,  I  feel 
every  day  the  truth  of  that  saying.  The  Kingdom 
of  Heaven  will  have  come  indeed,  when  every  man 
toils  in  his  place  gladly  and  unselfishly,  rejoicing  in 
the  uses  which  his  work  subserves,  and  doing  it  for 
the  sake  of  those  uses. 

I  claim,  therefore,  for  the  American  school  yet  an- 
other lofty  function.  It  is  to  combat  the  greedy,  sel- 
fish, devouring  spirit  which  threatens  to  take  posses- 
sion of  the  business  life  of  America.  It  is  to  call 
men  up  to  the  level  of  thoughts  at  once  truer  and 
loftier,  and  to  infuse  a  new  motive  into  the  industrial 
activities  of  the  modern  world. 

Here  we  come  upon  the  great  social  obstacle  to 
sound  and  thorough  scholarship — an  obstacle  cncoun- 
tered  in  this  country  more  than  in  any  other.  The 
spirit  of  greed,  of  Mammon,  of  money-worship,  is 
utterly  antagonistic  to  the  spirit  which  awakens  in  men 
the  love  of  the  truth,  the  search  after  truth  for  its  own 
sake.  Either  the  schools  must  kill  that  spirit,  by  co- 
operating with  religion  and  all  the  other  wholesome 
influences,  or  it  will  kill  the  schools.  It  has  made  its 
first  attack  upon  them.  It  has  demanded  that  they 
be,  one  and  all,  turned  into  workshops,  where  boys 
are  to  learn  a  trade.  To-day  it  asks  that  the  studies 
which  fit  men  for  their  duties  as  men  and  as  citizens, 
shall  give  half  the  room  to  the  training  which  fits 
them  to  become  carpenters  and  bricklayers.  To- 
morrow it  will  show  itself  to  be  the  cuckoo  in  the 
thrush's  nest,  and  will  claim  the  whole  curriculum  as 
its  own.  You  are  face  to  face  with  your  chief  enemy, 
Ladies  and  Gentlemen ;  and  I  hope  that  the  united 
strength  of  your  Association  will  be  employed  to  re- 
sist the  general  introduction  of  such  a  system.  It  has 
its  proper  place  in  houses  of  refuge  and  reform 
schools,  not  in  the  public  schools  of  the  land. 

It  is  our  higher  institutions  which  have  heretofore 
suffered  the  most  from  this  money-worshiping  spirit. 
They  cannot  raise  the  standard  of  age  required  for 
admission,  because  Young  America  must  be  making 
money  by  the  time  when  Young  Germany,  though  far 
poorer  in  this  world's  goods,  is  leaving  the  gymna- 
sium to  proceed  to  the  university.  For  this  reason, 
we  have,  as  President  Eliot  of  Harvard  told  us  a  few 
years  ago,  no  true  universities  in  America,  for  our  best 
are  but  half-way  between  a  gymnasium  and  a  univer- 
sity. The  Johns  Hopkins  University  in  Baltimore,  we 
hail  as  the  omen  of  a  brighter  and  more  scholarly  fu- 
ture for  our  whole  country. 

As  I  look  back  upon  what  I  have  written.  Ladies 
and  Gentlemen,  I  fear  that  many  of  my  statements 
and  criticisms  must  seem  to  you  unduly  sweeping  and 
dogmatic,  and  even  impertinent  in  the  censure  of  long 
established  methods  of  instruction.  I  look  to-night 
upon  the  faces  of  men  who  were  in  the  harness  before 
I  was  out  of  school,  and  who  have  given  to  this  great 
work  the  energy  of  devoted  and  well-spent  lives.  Let 
me  submit  all  that  I  have  said  to  your  more  ex- 
perienced judgments,  while  I  assure  you  that  I  have 
not  laid  before  you  anything  which  has  not  been  the 
outcome  of  prolonged  thought  and  earnest  feeling  on 
the  subject.  I  have  confidence  that  you  will  welcome 
any  well-meant  effort  to  contribute  to  the  perfection  of 
that  Public  School  System,  of  which  you  are  the  fore- 
most representatives,  and  of  which  all  Americans  are 
justly  proud. 
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I^HE  attendance  at  the  morning  session  of 
the  Association,  held  at  the  Girls'  Nor 
mal  School,  was  larger  than  on  the  previous 
day. 

The  exercises  were  opened  with  prayer  at 
9  a.  m.,  by  Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo,  after  which 
President  Hancock  read  a  communication 
from  Wm.  Chapin,  principal  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institute  for 

THE  INSTRUCTION   OF  THE   BLIND, 

In  which  he  stated  that  the  vacation  at  the  in- 
stitution deprived  him  of  an  opportunity  of 
exhibiting  to  the  Convention  the  methods  of 
instructing  the  pupils,  but  gave  in  a  brief 
way  the  special  features  of  the  educational 
work  of  the  institution. 

The  first  systematic  instruction  of  the  blind 
was  commenced  in  Paris  in  1784,  the  first  in 
England  in  1790,  and  in  the  United  States 
in  1 83 1.  There  are  now  29  institutions  in 
this  country.  The  Pennsylvania  institution 
has  over  200  inmates,  some  of  them  em- 
ployed as  teachers.  The  following  table 
gives  the  probable  results  of  the  education  of 
the  blind  in  the  United  States,  as  reported  to 
the  convention  of  superintendents  and  in- 
structors, which  met  in  Ohio  in  August, 
1878:  Of  the  graduates  16  became  super- 
intendents of  blind  institutions,  5  of  orphan 
asylums,  214  teachers  of  the  blind,  10  teach- 
ers in  public  schools,  26  students  and  grad- 
uates of  colleges  and  theological  seminaries, 
34  ministers,  three  lawyers,  12  authors,  6 
medical  students  and  physicians,  65  lecturers 
and  agents,  299  teachers  of  music  and  vocal- 
ists, 69  church  organists,  125  piano  tuners, 
12  composers  and  publishers  of  music,  19 
teachers  of  handicraft,  918  employees  and 
workmen  in  handicraft,  277  storekeepers  and 
traders,  45  owners  of  real  estate,  760  females 
at  housework,  etc.,  78  in  '* homes'*  of  em- 
ployment, 118  imbecile  or  incapacitated,  431 
unknown.  There  were  remaining  in  all  the 
institutions,  in  August,  1878,  2292  pupils, 
the  whole  number  of  admissions  from  the  be- 
ginning being  8942. 

RE-ADJUSTMENT    OF   STUDIES. 

Hon.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  M.  A.,  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  read  a  paper  the  title  of  which  was  **A 
Readjustment  of  Common  School  Studies 
Necessary." 

In  the  course  of  his  remarks  he  said  :  As 
a  consequence  of  the  war,  the  value  of  an 
education  was  greatly  and  justly  enhanced  in  I 


public  esteem.  Never  had  a  great  truth  been 
more  deeply  impressed  upon  a  people  than 
that  the  common  school  is  the  only  safeguard 
of  liberty  and  good  government.  It  is  dif- 
ficult to  enumerate  all  the  counts  in  the  in- 
dictment against  the  schools  of  to-day. 
Many  have  joined  in  one  charge  or  another, 
but  there  seems  to  be  no  general  agreement 
upon  any  particular  one,  except,  perhaps,  the 
overcrowded  programmes  of  study,  and  the 
neglect  of  the  more  important  branches  of  a 
good  European  education. 

The  programmes  of  our  schools  are  over- 
crowded. The  best  conditions  of  mental, 
moral,  and  physical  development  are  not  af- 
forded even  in  our  best  schools :  the  funda- 
mental branches  of  a  good  English  education 
are  neglected.  Thoughtful  educators  have 
felt  the  truth  of  this  more  than  their  critics ; 
but  they  differ  from  them  as  to  what  the 
fundamental  branches  of  a  good  English, 
education  are,  and  hence  they  differ  from 
them  as  to  the  remedies  which  are  to  be  ap- 
plied. It  is  not  the  addition  of  the  new 
branches,  but  the  growth  of  the  old,  which 
have  caused  the  chief  difficulty. 

The  work  required  in  the  study  of  reading, 
arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography,  in  our 
best  schools  of  to- day,  is  from  five  to  ten  times 
greater  than  it  was  in  the  same  studies  and 
in  the  best  schools  of  the  first  part  of  this 
century.     A  comparison  between  the  amount 
of  work  required  in  the  old  school  and  the 
new  may  be  had  by  reference  to  the  text- 
books used   then   and  now.     In  arithmetic, 
what  was  formerly  only  a  series  of  ''sums" 
to  be  performed  under  precise  direction  of 
rules  each  aided  by  at  least  one  model  example, 
has   grown  to   be   a  science,  every  rule  of 
which  is  fully  developed. and  every  principle 
demonstrated.      The   problems   have   grown 
more  intricate,  and  new  subjects  have  been 
introduced  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  more 
complicated  business  transactions  of  the  day. 
The    old  books  are  their  own  witnesses   to 
the  fact  that  they  gave  no  explanations,  and 
as  we    are    told   by  Salem  Town,    Lyman 
Beecher,  Warren  Burton,  Wm.  B  Fowle,  all 
indeed  who  have   given  us  any  information 
on  the  subject,  the  teachers  never  explained 
anything,  the  pupils  in  fact  were  not  expected* 
to  understand  anything;    all  they   were   re- 
quired to  know  was  how  to  do  the  sums.     In 
grammar,  instead  of  the  simple  catechism  to 
be  found  in    Dilworth's  Spelling  Book,  we 
have  multiplied  definitions,  logical  analyses ; 
and  subtle  distinctions  are  not  unfrequently 
attempted  which  would  put  to  his  mettle  even 
a  first-class  metaphysician. 
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I  have  mentioned  only  the  studies  which 
have  now  received  the  sanction  of  popular 
opinion.  Each  one,  as  it  was  introduced, 
had  to  fight  its  way.  Even  arithmetic,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  century,  was  thought 
unnecessary  for  girls,  and  it  was  forbidden  to 
be  taught  to  boys  iu  the  day  schools  of  many 
towns  in  New  England.  Grammar  had  a 
still  more  unwelcome  reception.  Geography 
was  thought  an  accomplishment ;  and  history, 
it  was  said,  could  be  read  at  home.  These 
branches,  however,  have  now  obtained  general 
recognition  as  the  essentials  of  a  common 
school  course.  I  have  confined  myself  to  the 
history  of  the  growth  of  the  common  school 
studies,  but  have  not  attempted  to  account 
for  it.  Whether  the  increased  size  of  the  text- 
books in  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography, 
is  owing  to  the  ambition  of  authors,  or  the 
competition  of  booksellers,  or  in  answer  to 
the  wants  of  modern  times,  or  to  the  demands 
of  teachers,  does  not  concern  us  to  know,  in- 
asmuch as  it  is  evident  that  it  is  the  result  of 
no  forecast,  no  carefully  devised  plan,  no 
wise  adaptation  of  means  to  the  great  end, 
which  must  ever  be  the  harmonious  develop- 
ment of  the  faculties,  the  proper  direction  of 
human  energy,  and  the  preparation  of  men 
and  women  for  the  duties  and  responsibilities 
of  life. 

I  may  ask,  in  conclusion,  whether  there  is 
any  subject  which  might  more  profitably 
engage  the  attention  of  this  Association,  with 
the  material  which  has  accumulated  for  years 
all  before  us,  in  the  light  of  experience,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  science  of  education,  which 
has  received  much  attention  of  late?  May 
we  not  be  able  to  build  a  fairer  structure  than 
that  which  now  cumbers  the  ground  ? 

EDUCATION  vs.  CRIME. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  paper,  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Shippen  said  that  he  wished  to  offer  a 
resolution  in  connection  with  the  investigation 
into  the  subject  of  the  number  of  educated 
convicts  in  the  State  prisons.  This  was  an 
important  question  at  the  present  time,  and 
he  desired  to  have  the  whole  ground  fully 
covered.  The  resolution,  as  presented,  was  as 
follows : 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  of  three  be  appointed 
whose  duties  shall  be  to  procure  from  State  Superin- 
tendents of  Public  Schools  statistics  to  show  what 
proportion  of  convicts  in  prisons  and  penitentiaries 
received  full  or  partial  education  in  high  or  normal, 
grammar,  intermediate,  and  primary  schools,  and 
what  proportion  in  universities,  colleges,  or  parish 
schools,  and  to  report  such  other  statistics  as  to  the 
relation  between  education  and  crime,  as  the  com- 
mittee may  deem  of  educational  utility,  and  that  said 


committee  shall  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  As- 
sociation. 

Rev.  Geo.  P.  Hays,  President  of  Wash- 
ington and  Jefferson  College,  offered  an 
amendment  to  include  those  persons  who 
are  criminals  of  such  superior  education  as  to 
elude  the  penalties  of  infringement  of  the 
laws  by  reason  of  their  superior  education. 

After  a  discussion,  in  which  Mr.  Hays  as- 
serted that  the  learning  of  the  lawyer  and  the 
criminal  were  equally  used  to  evade  the  laws 
under  which  they  received  that  learning,  Mr. 
Baring,  of  New  Jersey,  stated  that  he  was 
fully  in  sympathy  with  Mr.  Hays,  and  said, 
further,  that  if  it  were  not  for  the  eluding  of 
justice  by  the  educated  criminals,  the  prisons 
would  not  be  large  enough  to  hold  them. 

A  list  of  some  of  these  criminals  was  asked 
for  amidst  considerable  laughter,  in  the  midst 
of  which  Mr.  Hays  rose  to  his  feet  and 
asked  leave  to  withdraw  his  amendment,  as 
he  had  accomplished  all  he  desired  in  direct- 
ing the  attention  of  the  convention  to  the 
subject. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  Chair 
appointed  as  the  committee,  Messrs.  Dr.  J.  A. 
Paxson,  J.  P.  Wickersham  and  J.  L.  Pickard, 
of  Chicago. 

COMMON   SCHOOL  STUDIES. 

The  discussion  of  Mr.  RickofiPs  paper  was 
opened  by  Henry  F.  Harrington,  M.  A., 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  New 
Bedford,  Mass. 

Mr.  Harrington's  discussion  dwelt  particu- 
larly on  the  labor  that  was  imposed  in  the 
study  of  grammar,  and  parsing,  and  spelling. 
He  was  amused  to  see  that  some  of  those  who 
were  now  prominent  as  reformers,  were, 
twelve  or  fourteen  years  ago,  equally  as  prom- 
inent in  resisting  such  reforms.  The  teachers 
are  amongst  the  principal  opposers  of  the  re- 
form themselves,  the  carrying  out  of  reform 
carrying  with  it  a  new  accumulation  of  labor — 
many  of  them  thinking  more  of  the  pittance 
earned  than  the  carrying  out  the  work  of  the 
schools — and  suggested  that  in  many  cases  of 
female  teachers  an  addition  of  some  fifteen 
years  to  their  age  would  cause  them  to  look 
more  soberly  on  the  duties  they  have  assumed. 
He  decried  oral  teaching  as  insufficient  for 
the  acquirement  of  exact  knowledge,  and 
read  a  humorous  description  of  a  school  ex- 
amination in  London.  The  paper  which  de- 
tailed the  examination  was  very  amusing. 

The  effect  of  memorizing  was  shown  by 
referring  to  the  spelling  "  bees,"  and  also  to 
the  fact  that  many  pupils  are  possessed  of 
very  little  general  knowledge,  but,  to  use  an 
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expression  of  teachers,   they  are  '*  powerful 
in  spelling." 

EDUCATION  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Harrington's  re- 
marks, Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  LL.  D.,  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  read  a  paper  on  "Education 
at  Home  and  Abroad." 

He  began  by  saying  that  he  would  discuss 
the  subject  from  a  national  standpoint,  not 
referring  to  any  particular  study,  but  to  edu- 
cation in  its  widest  sense.  He  would  also 
refer  to  education  in  a  statesmanlike  manner, 
as  far  as  possible,  to  show  how  the  future  of 
a  nation  depends  on  the  education  of  the 
masses ;  the  people  which  has  the  best  schools 
will  occupy  the  first  rank  in  civilization.  It 
is  cheaper  to  build  and  sustain  school -houses 
than  to  build  and  sustain  prisons. 

The  history  of  the  world  shows  no  nation 
that  has  attained  to  any  great  height  in  civ- 
ilization without  borrowing  from  other 
nations.  Knowledge  of  foreign  methods  of 
education  is  familiar  but  to  a  narrow  circle  in 
this  country.  So  great  has  been  the  change 
in  the  educational  aspect  of  the  world  during 
the  past  few  years,  that  we  find  it  difficult  to 
•keep  pace  with  the  innovations. 

In  comparing  the  educational  systems  of 
•our  own  country  with  foreign  nations,  he 
•would  infer  that  our  own  was  right  if  foreign 
nations  in  their  advance  towards  superior 
civilization  showed  a  tendency  towards  adopt- 
ing our  systems ;  but  if  they  showed  a  tendency 
to  go  in  the  opposite  direction,  he  should  in- 
fer that  we  were  wrong.  The  educational 
movements  among  all  the  nations  during  the 
past  few  years  afford  unmistakable  evidence 
of  the  general  progress  of  the  principle  of 
absolute  gratuity  of  instruction.  Elementary 
schools  are  already  substantially  free  In  Aus- 
tria, Switzerland,  Sweden  and  Denmark, 
and  in  the  cities  of  Vienna  and  Paris.  France 
seems  to  be  on  the  eve  of  making  all  her 
elementary  schools  absolutely  free  Belgium 
is  also  agitating  the  question.  In  England, 
since  compulsory  education  is  an  accomplished 
fact,  free  education  cannot  long  be  postponed. 
M.  Buisson,  in  his  report  upon  the  Vienna 
Exposition,  states  that  the  most  admirable 
system  is  that  of  the  Imperial  Bureau  of  Ed- 
ucation of  Vienna,  which  is  only  second  to 
that  of  the  National  Bureau  of  Education  of 
the  United  States,  and  that  the  American 
Bureau  stands  pre-eminent,  and  is  taken  as 
the  model  for  the  formation  of  the  French 
Bureau  of  Education.  The  same  great  praise 
has  been  accorded  by  others  of  almost  equal 
rank  with  M.  Buisson. 


A  nucleus  of   a  museum  of  educational 
works  was  formed  during  the  Centennial  Ex- 
hibition, under  the  National  Bureau  ;  but  no 
extensive    additions    have    been  made,  and 
Congress  has  failed  to  make  appropriation  to 
perfect  the  collection.     England  has,  in  con  - 
nection  with  the  Kensington  Museum  of  Art, 
a  pedagogical  litrary  of  more  than  20,000 
volumes,   and  a  rich  collection  of   school 
material.     This  example  has  been  followed 
by  Canada,  Russia,  Austria,  Italy,  Hungary, 
Switzerland,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  by  Japan 
— the  annual  appropriation  by  the  last  named 
country  for  this  object  being  some  ^20,000. 
We,  as  a  government,  do  not  lead  other 
countries   in   our   government  aid   given  to 
public   instruction.      The   French   Commis- 
sioner of  Education  at  the  Paris  Exposition, 
in  his  report,  pronounced  the  United  States 
Bureau  of  Education  a  model,  preparing  and 
presenting  its  statistics  in  a  manner  that  was 
marvelous.      The   Bureau   was   a  mirror  in 
which  all  the  educational  matters  could   be 
read,  and  so  perfect  was  its  system  that  the 
French  Bureau  took  it  as  its  model.     But  this 
Bureau  had  been  founded  after  great  trouble ; 
and  a  very  meagre  appropriation  was  made  for 
its  support.     The  French  improved  upon  our 
National  Bureau,  and  made  liberal  provision 
for  its  support.     They  incorporated  a  museum 
of  educational  appliances,   books,  etc.      As 
yet  all  efforts  to  secure  such  a  museum  in  this 
country  have  failed. 

At  the  Paris  Exposition  he  placed  over  the 
Educational  Department  of  the  United  States, 
**  Education  is  free  in  every  State  in  the 
Union.*'  He  did  this  because,  if  America 
has  anything  to  be  proud  of,  it  is  its  great 
and  complete  system  of  free  education. 
Other  countries  have  free  schools,  but  on  the 
face  of  the  globe  none  provides  such  great 
opportunities  for  gratuitous  instruction  as  our 
own  land. 

One  of  the  important  questions,  as  to 
complete  non-sectarian  public  schools,  was 
whether  the  reading  of  the  Protestant  Epis- 
copal edition  of  the  Bible  should  be  discon- 
tinued. Sectarian  and  church  influence  have 
always  impeded  the  course  of  public  educa- 
tion. Free  school  systems  were  wrecked  in 
England  for  sixty  years  from  this  cause. 
Rev.  Henry  Ward  Beecher  has  said  that  it  is 
for  the  schools  to  educate  the  minds  of  the 
children,  and  for  the  churches  and  ministers 
to  look  after  their  religious  principles.  This 
is  true.  In  the  matter  of  non  sectarian  schools 
our  country  takes  the  lead.  Our  institutes  for 
higher  female  education  exceed  those  of  the 
old  countries.     The  provision  made  in  the 
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United  States  for  the  proper  education  of 
girls  and  women  is  regarded  as  phenomenal 
in  the  educational  world.  It  was  through  the 
study  of  American  statistics  of  female  educa- 
tion that  a  bill  was  passed  by  the  French 
Chamber  of  Deputies  establishing  schools  for 
the  higher  education  of  women.  The  equal 
education  of  the  sexes  in  this  country  finds 
no  favor  in  any  countryexcept  in  insignificant 
cases.  In  this  idea,  the  world  shows  no  ten- 
dency to  come  around  to  us. 

The  American  system  is  injured  consider- 
ably by  educational  tinkers,  who  do  not  know 
what  is  good  and  what  is  bad  for  the  plan. 

There  was  no  discussion  of  this  paper, 
the  time  of  the  morning  session  having  ex- 
pired before  the  reading  of  it  was  ended. 

By  the  unanimous  vote  of  the  Association, 
therefore,  it  was  ordered  that  the  first  half- 
bour  of  to  morrow's  session  be  set  apart  for 
the  hearing  of  State  Superintendent  Wicker- 
sham  on  the  same  general  subject. 

On  motion^  adjourned. 


'■    » 


EVENING  SESSION. 


THE  following  address  on  **  The  New 
Teacher  in  New  America/*  was  de- 
livered in  the  hall  of  the  Normal  School,  by 
Rev.  A.  D.  Mayo. 

THE   NEW   TEACHER   IN   NEW   AMERICA. 
REV.  A.  D.  MAYO. 

Going  to  my  office  one  Monday  morning,  some 
twelve  years  ago,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  I  found  the 
stranger's  chair  occupied  by  a  representative  man ;  a 
small  and  rather  ague-<(mitten  youngish  gentleman,  in 
dilapidated  coat  and  trowsers,  legs  almost  buried  in  a 
huge  pair  of  Virginia  cavalry  boots,  and  head  covered 
by  a  "shocking  bad  hat,"  with  a  visible  crack  across 
the  right  eye  of  his  spectaclrs.  He  was  evidently  "  one 
more  unfortunate"  left  by  the.  ebb  tide  of  civil  war  in 
that  world's  receptacle  of  •*  odd  fish,"  the  great  West. 

His  story  was  soon  told  in  faultless  English,  and  with 
a  depth  of  earnestness  which  went  to  the  heart. 

He  was  a  scion  of  a  "  highly  respectable  family"  in 
that  Paradise  of  respectability,  an  old  city  of  Massa- 
chusetts. At  the  call  to  arms  he  had  left  the  very 
*«  select  school"  in  which  he  polished  a  limited  number 
of  youthful  respectabilities,  and  marched,  in  full  force, 
upon  the  spunky  little  nation  of  South  Carolina.  His 
chief  conquest  in  that  turbulent  realm  hid  been  a  con- 
fiding widow,  of  middle  age,  who,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  entrusted  her  small  patrimony  to  him  as  an  invest- 
ment in  the  saw-mill  business  in  Western  Virginia. 
Like  the  prophet  of  old,  our  adventurous  friend  nar^ 
rowly  escap>ed  being  "sawn  asunder''  in  his  own 
mill,  and  was  only  saved  from  a  grave  in  the  wilderness 
by  another  'gentleman  from  Boston"  who  bought  him 
out  at  a  frightful  discount ;  the  two  gay  deceivers  leav- 
ing the  South  Carolina  widow  in  the  lurch. 

He  appeared  at  my  study  in  a  penniless  state,  ofTer- 
ing  to  be  the  traveling  tutor  of  a  gentleman's  son, 


desirous  of  making  the  European  tour.  An  hour's 
probing  revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  those 
small,  tinted  tapers  of  knowledge  that  gracefully  adorn 
the  ornamental  candlestick  of  a  very  limited  "  select 
school  for  young  gentlemen"  in  an  old  Eastern  City. 
We  advised  him  to  turn  his  steps  eastward  and  rein- 
state himself  in  his  old  position.  "  That  I  have  thought 
of  seriously,"  said  he,  with  charming  naivete — "  but,  it 
seems  to  me,  every  man  of  culture  whose  circumstances 
permit,  owes  it  to  his  country  to  be  a  missionary  of  the 
higher  civilization  to  the  great  West."  We  assured 
him  that  the  Queen  City  of  the  Ohio  Valley  was  not 
yet  far  enough  along  to  appreciate  the  spirit  of  self- 
sacrifice  that  prompted  him  in  this  forlorn  hope. 
Nevertheless,  by  the  kindness  of  a  rich  city  cousin  in 
the  whisky  business,  he  was  put  into  a  nice  suit  of 
clothes,  with  a  pair  of  whole  spectacles,  and  ticketed 
through  to  Chicago. 

My  memory  goes  back  to  the  day  when  this  type  of 
schoolmaster  was  a  good  deal  in  vogue  in  Eastern 
cities,  and  occasionally  sent  forth  an  agency  of  civili- 
zation and  culture  "  out  West "  and  "  down  South." 
This  sort  of  schoolmaster  was,  indeed,  often  a  school- 
mistress, whose  method  of  instruction  was  eminently 
"  polite ;"  looking  to  the  rescue  of  a  select  class  of  ed- 
ucated young  women  from  the  common  herd,  rather 
than  lifting  the  people  into  higher  realms  of  spiritual 
freedom,  knowledge  and  power.  A  generation  ago, 
the  man  who  ventured  to  address  a  national  audience 
on  "The  New  Teacher  in  New  America,"  would  nat- 
urally have  understood  by  that  teacher  a  cultivated 
man  or  woman,  educated  in  some  famous  College  or 
Seminary  east  of  the  Alleghanies  and  north  of  Rich- 
mond, who  was  contemplating  a  venture  as  the  tutor 
or  governess  in  a  respectable  family  in  the  South,  or  a 
professor  or  "  preceptress"  in  a  boys'  college  or  female 
academy  in  that  far-off  land  of  big  trees  and  malaria 
whence  we  welcome  to-day  the  representatives  of  some 
of  the  best  schooling  in  America,  and  the  honored 
President  of  our  National  Convention  of  Teachers;  and 
these  people  themselves,  would  have  been  rather  mild 
specimens  of  the  British  methods  of  instruction,  half  a 
century  ago,  than  American  teachers  in  any  original 
sense  of  the  worti.  Yet,  even  then,  the  dawning  in- 
spiration of  a  new  life  was  in  our  national  schools,  and 
many  a  young  man  and  woman  who  went  out  on  this 
mission  of  culture  became,  in  due  time,  a  power  in  a 
new  State  or  a  pillar  of  beauty  in  a  New  American 
home. 

But  all  this  is  changed,  and  he  who  addresses  you 
to-night  on  the  New  Teacher  in  New  America  must 
put  away  all  provincial  ideas  and  try  to  comprehend 
the  full  circle  of  the  mighty  field  to  be  tilled,  before  he 
can  draw  the  portrait  of  the  National  husbandman  of 
souls  whom  the  people  will  recognize  as  their  leader 
to  the  New  American  kingdom  of  heaven.  The  one 
fact  that  is  yet  hidden  from  great  masses  of  our  popu- 
lation, indeed,  has  hardly  risen  on  the  horizon  of  the 
average  American  statesman,  is  that  the  Old  Ameri- 
can Republic  no  longer  exists.  Like  Saul  of  old  who 
went  out  to  seek  his  father's  asses,  and  found  a  king- 
dom, the  old  South,  in  i860,  went  forth  in  quest  of  a 
"Southern  Confederacy,"  but  finds  itself,  to-d.iy,  the 
heir  of  a  new  Republic.  Under  the  pressure  of  that 
tremendous  conflict,  these  States  of  ours  were  forced  to 
hie  through  a  century  in  twenty  years,  and  to  come  out 
one  of  the  foremost  powers  in  the  world.  The  one 
radical  result  of  the  great  war  was  the  destruction  of 
provincialism  in  the  American  Union.  Old  Boston 
and  old  New  England,  no  less  than  old  Charleston 
and  old  Virginia,  alike  "  went  up"  during  those  years 
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of  destruction ;  and  when  the  sulphurous  cloud  lifted 
we  saw  a  new  heaven  and  a  new  earth — a  new 
America  from  the  woods  of  the  Aroostook  to  the  sands 
of  the  Gulf  of  California.  AH  the  might  of  men  is 
impotent  to  carry  back  the  valley  of  the  Connecticut 
or  the  valley  of  the  Rio  Grande  to  its  old  estate. 

Standing  here  to-day,  as  teachers  and  friends  of  the 
children  and  youth  of  this  new  world,  let  us  proclaim 
this  fact  in  the  face  of  all  comers,  and,  whatever  others 
may  do  or  forbear  to  do,  let  us  steadily  fix  our  eyes 
on  the  new  education  that  is  the  same  all  round  the 
national  domain,  and  the  new  teacher  who  can  be 
alike  the  master  of  souls  and  the  captain  of  the  new 
civilization  in  the  log  school-house  of  the  freedman 
in  Georgia  or  in  the  President's  chair  of  the  oldest 
University  of  the  land.  For  the  birthday  of  the  new 
America  was  the  birthday  of  the  real  sovereignly  of  the 
American  people.  All  little  expedients  for  outwitting 
the  masses  of  the  people  and  governing  the  new  Re- 
public by  cliques  of  gentlemen,  scholars,  priests  or 
politicians,  are  now  only  like  animated  chips  striving 
to  direct  the  tide  on  which  they  are  whirling  out  to 
sea.  We  shall  live  or  die,  as  a  nation,  as  the  voting 
and  acting  majority 'of  the  people  can  be  persuaded 
to  follow  the  lode-star  of  truth  and  love  in  public  pol- 
icy and  private  life.  And  with  all  due  reverence  for 
the  educating  power  of  the  home,  the  church,  and 
the  ministry  of  public  life,  we  affirm  that  neither  of 
them,  nor  all  of  them  together,  can  achieve  the  task 
of  training  the  8,000,000  children  and  youths  of  our 
new  America  into  the  citizenship  the  nation  demands. 
Only  one  agency  is  competent  to  this,  and  that  is  an 
institution  unlike  any  other  that  ever  was  or  now  is 
in  the  world — the  American  Common  School.  In 
the  great  future  that  opens  before  us,  the  new  teacher 
is  the  '•  coming  man." 

But  here,  on  the  threshold,  we  are  met  by  the  spirit 
of  the  new  time  which  replies :  "  Yes,  but  the  new 
•  coming  man.'  "  The  "  old  man,"  who  still  thinks, 
plots,  and  ravages  the  world  with  his  armies  across  the 
sea,  is  our  venerable  friend  the** first  Adam;"  the 
masculine' man,  who  began  his  career  in  the  green 
age  of  the  world,  with  the  verdant  notion  that  in  the 
intervals  of  cultivating  Eden  and  naming  the  animals, 
he  could  •'  mould"  the  lovely  creature  at  his  side. 
He,  as  we  have  heard,  came  out,  like  so  many  an 
American  boy  with  his  first  moustache,  who  tries  to 
"  mould"  his  girl  cousin — a  prisoner  in  her  toils,  and 
a  "fallen  man."  The  U.  S.  A.  is  just  waking  up  to 
the  mighty  deliverance  of  St.  Paul.  "  The  second 
man  is  the  Lord  from  heaven;'*^  the  new  man  con- 
structed in  the  image  of  him  who,  whatever  else  he 
may  have  been,  was  certainly  all  the  divinest  of  men 
this  world  had  know  n — the  prophecy  of  the  man  that 
was  to  come.  The  ccming  man  who  is  to  be  the 
teacher  of  our  American  youth  will  be  our  blended 
man  and  woman,  inspired  and  trained  into  the  teach- 
ing, living  soul  that  will  lift  the  little  ones  out  of  the 
private  home,  up  into  the  common  American  man- 
hood and  womanhood,  and  the  citizenship  of  the 
Republic  that  is  to  be. 

No  first-rate  educator  now  wastes  time  discussing 
the  question  of  the  right  of  American  girls  to  the  high- 
est of  the  higher  education,  and  the  equality  of  work 
and  wages,  in  the  American  Common  School.  All 
questioning  of  this  cardinal  principle  now  goes  on 
aside  the  main  current  of  the  national  life ;  in  clubs 
and  coteries,  among  scholars,  priests  and  literateurs, 
somewhat  out  of  sympathy  with  the  logic  of  republi- 
can affairs.  The  little  island  of  Nantucket,  on  the 
south  shore  of  Massachusetts,  learned  a  generation  ago 


that  the  men  could  "sail  off  into  the  west"  in  search  of 
great  whales,  and  the  women  could  make  such  a  par- 
adise of  intelligence  and  energy  of  their  island-home, 
in  their  absence,  as  the  world  has  never  seen.  The 
late  war  taught  the  people  of  the  North  and  South  the 
same  lesson  ;  and  no  people  give  up  an  idea  ground 
into  it  in  the  fire  and  blood  of  a  revolution,  at  the  call 
even,  of  a  club  of  college  presidents. 

Henceforth  we  are  bound  to  have  for  our  teacher 
the  "  New  Man,"  masculine  or  feminine  as  may  be. 
The  only  question  now  is  for  the  proper  adjustment 
of  the  varied  elements  of  teaching  capacity  in  any 
given  system  of  schools; — just  where  best  to  place 
the  fit  woman  and  the  valuable  man ;  also  how  to 
utilize  that  not  infrequent  phenomenon,  the  gray- 
haired  master  whose  heart  is  softer  and  more  gifted 
with  Christian  tact  than  any  school -mistress  that  works 
under  him ;  or  the  gentle  lady  principal  who  threshes 
every  big  boy  so  completely  *•  in  his  innermost"  that 
he  is  never  called  to  the  unpleasant  duty  of  taking  off 
his  coat  and  being  threshed  *•  in  the  outermost." 

Up  to  the  last  twenty  years  it  was  a  great  advant- 
age to  be  a  man  before  an  American  school  commit- 
tee; and  the  people  meanwhile  suffered  all  things, 
through  their  children,  at  the  hands  of  a  multitude  of 
ignorant  and  foolish  teachers,  who  wrought  upon  the 
muscle  of  their  Aasculinily.  Now  it  is  a  prodigious 
advantage,  in  all  things  save  the  pay,  to  be  a  woman, 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Board  of  Education ;  and  the  dear 
people  groan  again  over  the  passing  of  myriads  of 
green  girls,  who,  but  for  the  fascination  of  their  sex, 
would  be  1  olitely  invited  to  step  upward  into  matri- 
mony or  downward  into  service — at  least  to  step  out 
of  the  school-room  at  the  double  quick.  In  the  days 
that  are  ccming,  as  fast  as  our  girls  step  up  to  the  whole 
feast  of  knowledge  in  the  work  of  preparation,  and 
take  on  the  full  responsibility  of  instruction  and  su- 
pervision in  school  life,  they  will  lose  this  advantage 
of  the  sentimental  and  sexual  sort.  The  ccming 
school  committee-man  (who  will  be,  as  well,  a  wo- 
man) will  neither  be  bullied  by  mannish  assumption 
nor  wheedled  by  womanish  arts  in  the  examination  of 
the  teachers  for  the  common  school.  With  all  wise 
and  loving  allowance  for  the  native  gifts  and  graces  of 
either  sex,  the  laws  of  school  selection,  like  the  awful 
silent  statutes  of  Divine  Providence,  will  execute 
themselves  with  a  single  eye  to  the  fitness  of  the  ap- 
plicant, and  to  him  or  her — "  who  hath,  shall  be  given 
more  abundantly  ;"  but  "  to  him,  or  her,  who  hath  not, 
shall  be  taken  away,  even  what  he  hath."  And  never 
till  our  American  Teacher  is  thus  reconstructed  after 
the  image  of  the  Great  Teacher,  the  divine  man,  shall 
be  known  what  wondrous  things  can  be  done  with  a 
generation  of  children  standing  on  the  threshold  of 
the  boundless  enchantment  that  American  life  is,  to- 
day, to  every  generous  American  youth. 

This  new  teacher,  the  coming  man,  compact  of  our 
man  and  woman,  is  now  the  cornerstone  of  the  Amer- 
ican common  school,  the  real  endowment  of  the  Amer- 
ican University.  We  are  to-day  just  at  the  parting  of 
the  ways,  where  we  cannot  move  a  step  further,  in 
safety,  in  the  education  of  the  people,  till  the  New 
Teacher  shows  us  the  way  in  which  we  should  go. 

The  discontented  with  our  public  schools  always 
drive  at  one  point — that  the  school fuwtbles  itn/h,  but 
does  not  teach  the  child.  It  is  asserted  by  multitudes 
of  people  whose  opinion  is  worth  taking  into  account, 
that  the  mass  of  American  children  come  out  of  the 
public  schools,  of  all  grades,  poorly  fitted  for  practical 
life.  And  by  practical  life  the  most  intelligent  of 
these  objectors  do  not  mean  the  art  of  money  getting 
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alone,  but  the  capacity  for  a  rounded-out  American 
citizenship  of  the  sort  demanded  by  the  exigencies  of 
the  coming  generation.  I  do  not  believe  a  great  deal 
in  this  assertion  as  it  applies  to  our  best  schools  in 
cities,  villages,  and  occasional  superior  rural  districts, 
over  the  country.  I  believe  this  class  of  public  schools, 
primary,  high  and  collegiate,  is  adjusting  itself  to  the 
call  of  the  age  and  the  country  about  as  rapidly  as 
possible  ;  considering  the  difficulty  of  experimenting 
with  childhood,  the  most  conservative  thing  on  earth, 
and  the  constitutional  obstinacy  of  the  pedagogic  char- 
acter. But  concerning  a  majority  of  the  country  dis- 
trict schools,  even  of  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and 
Ohio,  of  the  whole  country,  this  assertion  is  too  often 
dangerously  and  disgracefully  true. 

Let  any  man  of  common  sense  leave  the  railroad  at 
any  point,  east  or  west,  push  a  dozen  miles  out  into 
the  open  country,  examine  the  average  district  school, 
and  say  if  the  education  of  the  people  has  kept  pace 
with  its  facilities  for  transportation.  Compare  the 
country  store,  church,  farm,  of  Western  New  York, 
with  its  improved  machinery  for  saving  labor — even 
the  new  country  tavern,  with  the  school  of  the  average 
country  district.  Can  you  honestly  say  the  latter  is 
abreast  with  and  of  the  former.  The  only  real  cause 
of  this  outcry  against  the  common  school  is,  that,  with- 
in the  past  twenty-five  years,  the  American  people 
have  adopted  improved  methods  in  almost  every 
sphere  of  human  life,  that  have  wrought  a  revolution 
in  our  whole  style  of  existence  ;  while  the  average 
country  district,  and  sometimes  the  average  village 
and  city  free  school,  is  too  often  left  behind,  flounder- 
ing in  the  Cimmerian  bog  of  the  old,  slow,  shiftless 
methods ;  bad  enough  in  bygone  days,  but  as  ineffec- 
tive for  modern  uses  as  the  attempt  of  a  small  boy 
with  the  aid  of  a  pair  of  new  boots  to  board  the 
flying  express  train.  We  are  not  about  to  go  off  into 
a  tirade  against  anybody  for  this  state  of  things.  The 
pcfople,  of  course,  are  responsible,  at  the  last.  But  no 
less  is  it  true  that  the  country  now  looksto  the  teacher 
to  l^d  American  childhood  out  of  this  puzzle  of  an 
old-time  school  trying  to  make  new-lime  citizens. 
And  it  is  plainly  seen  that  our  school  cannot  move  a 
step  farther,  indeed  must  steadily  lose  ground,  unless 
the  teacher  I  have  already  outlined  comes  to  the  front, 
and  leads  the  army  out  of  Egypt,  across  the  desert  to 
the  promised  land. 

The  secret  of  our  public  school  muddle  seems  to  be 
that  the  p>eople  have  done  a  great  deal  more  for  it  dur- 
ing the  past  twenty- five  year5,lhan  the  average  teacher. 
While  our  committees  East  and  West  have  poured 
forth  money  for  public  instruction  in  a  way  never 
heard  of  before  in  this  world,  the  outcome  of  the  in- 
vestment has  often  not  been  up  to  the  result  of  the 
average  venture  in  a  Chicago  comer  lot. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  during  the  past  twenty 
years  the  improvement  in  school -house  architecture, 
and  the  furnishing  of  these  <*  temples  of  science*'  have 
been  remarkable.  The  country  is  filled  with  com- 
fortable, often  superior  school  buildings.  One  of  the 
chief  delights  of  an  American  town  is  the  hourly 
glimpse  of  the  noble  buildings  erected  by  the  people 
for  the  mstruction  of  the  children.  But  how  often 
this  palace  is  occupied  by  the  same  teachers  that  plod- 
ded away  in  the  old  shanty  school-house ;  with  the 
exception  that  an  inexperienced  girl  is  substituted  for 
an  experienced  man  as  the  head  of  the  winter  school. 
In  thousands  of  villages  and  scores  of  cities  between 
Boston  and  San  Francisco,  the  new  school -house  is 
half  a  century  ahead  of  the  principal,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  "  assistants,*'  who  carry  into  the  new  building 


the  old  fumbling  methods  or  no  methods  of  instruction 
that  would  make  even  the  Sorbonne  a  temple  of  mis- 
science.  Now  a  first  truth  in  pedegogics  is  that  a  good 
teacher  with  a  shingle  and  a  piece  of  chalk  under  an 
apple  tree  is  a  greater  power  than  the  most  sumpious 
professor  of  incompetency  enthroned  in  the  chair  of 
instruction  under  the  loftiest  roof  of  a  new  university. 

2.  Our  new  methods  of  instruction,  admirable  as 
many  of  them  are,  destined  as  they  are  to  become  the 
commonplace  of  the  next  generation,  have  too  often 
been  "  pitched  into,"  even  our  city  graded  schools, 
in  the  way  a  farmer  unloads  a  wagon  of  hay  into  a 
capacious  hay  mow  ;  sometimes  "  pitched  in"  at  the 
imminent  risk  of  the  helpless  teacher  who  stands 
sweating  under  the  falling  load  of  "  new-mown  hay." 
The  practiced  school  man  is  exasperated  in  going  from 
city  to  city,  to  see  these  beautiful  methods  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  hands,  often,  of  old  teachers  too  indolent  or 
conceited  or  stupid  even  to  master  their  superficial 
forms,  or  of  green  normal  graduates  who  set  up  their 
little  card-houses  of  improved  methods  only  to  be 
knocked  down  in  the  first  school  week  by  any  sharp 
boy  who  has  a  fancy  to  quiz  the  new  "school 
ma'am."  We  have  not  reflected  that  what  we  call 
the  new  methods  of  instruction  are  only  the  old, 
everlasting,  simple  ways  by  which  Divine  Providence 
and  any  wise  parent  and  teacher,  since  the  first  man, 
have  led  childhood  up  to  the  life  of  wisdom,  beauty, 
and  love ;  that  only  he  who  is  in  sympathy  with  Di- 
vine Providence  and  the  upper  side  of  humanity  can 
even  know  what  these  methods  really  are ;  that  noth- 
ing so  completely  unfits  anybody  to  work  them  as  a 
course  of  school  keeping  in  the  time-honored,  me- 
chanical way.  It  is  utterly  vain  to  suppose  you  can 
catch  a  romp  of  a  girl,  in  city  or  country,  and  by  a 
year  or  two  years  drill  in  the  superficial  forms  of 
Pestalozzi  or  Froebel,  make  a  school-teacher  of  her, 
"  after  the  pattern  shown  in  the  mount."  Unless  you 
wake  up  her  womanhood  at  first,  and  set  all  her 
sweet  and  noble  womanly  aspirations  and  faculties 
streaming  out  like  a  lake  shore  sunrise  towards  the 
children,  you  will  only  succeed  in  tatooing  the  sur- 
face of  her  mind  with  a  set  of  queer  images,  ridicu- 
lous to  the  romping  boy  and  incomprehensible  to  his 
mamma. 

A  great  deal  of  this  failure  is  due  to  the  incompe- 
tency of  the  average  college  graduate,  installed  as 
master,  even  to  comprehend  the  ability  that  really  ex- 
ists in  his  normal  girl  graduate.  How  often  has  my 
soul  ached  with  regret  that  I  was  not  born  a  John 
Morrissey  to  "settle"  some  conceited  young  graduate 
of  Harvard  or  Ann  Arbor,  at  his  occupation  of  "  bull- 
dozing" half-a-dozen  admirable  young  women,  from 
his  high  chair  on  the  master's  platform  ;  too  ignorant 
of  children,  methods  of  instruction,  and  fine  young 
women  to  do  anything  but  try  to  impose  on  his  school 
the  absurd  style  of  teaching  under  which  he  groaned 
in  his  college  club-room.  A  course  of  pedagogics  in 
every  American  college,  with  opportunity  for  prac- 
tice, and  occasional'  class-room  experience  with  su- 
perior young  women,  would  be  a  marvelous  lift  to 
the  higher  grade  of  our  city  schools  all  over  the  land. 
Until  this  comes  to  pass,  our  normal  and  collegiate 
systems  of  education  will  be  perpetually  at  odds  with 
each  other.  The  failure  of  the  best  schools  to  effect- 
ively handle  the  best  methods,  and  the  utter  oblivion 
to  their  existence,  through  whole  regions  of  country, 
in  the  district  school-house,  is  one  of  the  most  fruit- 
ful causes  of  the  popular  state  of  educational  unrest. 

The  reasonable  demand  for  the  industrial  and  tech- 
nical education  of  young  people  who  are  to  live  by 
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the  labor  of  the  hands,  cannot  be  met  until  the  teach- 
ers of  our  common  schools  better  comprehend  two 
things;  first,  economy  of  time  in  school  work,  and 
second,  the  art  of  awakening  the  observing,  reflect- 
ing, and  executive  faculties  of  children  through  better 
general  methods  of  instruction.  The  proposition  of 
certain  enthusiastic  specialists  and  energetic  manu- 
facturers to  take  half  the  time  of  the  average  school 
child  from  six  to  twelve,  for  instruction  in  mechanics, 
shows  a  lamentable  ignorance  of  the  condition  of 
the  average  school  child  in  the  average  common 
school.  The  fact  is,  that,  under  the  present  modes 
of  instruction  there  is  not  half  time  enough  to  teach 
this  child  the  small  allowance  of  common  knowledge 
without  which  every  young  mechanic  will  be  an  in- 
cipient communist.  We  want  no  addition  to  the  mob 
of  ignorant,  godless  workmen  with  one  little  talent, 
without  the  brains  to  turn  a  hand  to  a  new  emergency 
or  to  see  that  the  way  to  encourage  men  to  work  for 
property  is  not  to  turn  to  and  ruin  all  who  have  al- 
ready succeeded  in  gaining  it.  The  wisest  authori- 
ties in  this  matter  seem  inclined  to  the  idea  that  until 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  the  best  thing  to  do  for  an 
incipient  American  workman  is  to  give  him  a  thorough 
common  school  education,  by  the  best  methods.  This 
will  generally  expand  his  mind,  wake  up  his  higher 
powers  of  observation,  reflection,  and  execution,  and 
place  him  before  the  specialist,  ready  to  run  the  race, 
with  untold  advantages  over  the  child  distracted  by 
the  effort  to  go  to  school  and  study  a  profession  before 
he  is  out  of  his  mother's  lap.  As  soon  as  the  average 
teacher  is  able  to  so  instruct  the  child,  up  to  the  age 
of  twelve,  we  have  the  foundation  for  a  splendid  sys- 
tem of  industrial  training.  For  six  years  of  real  in- 
struction by  a  real  teacher,  will  do  more  to  qualify  a 
boy  to  be  President  of  the  United  States,  than  the  fifteen 
years  of  primary,  grammar,  high,  collegiate,  and  profes- 
sional training  through  which  half  the  superior  youth 
of  America  wade,  in  search  of  the  millennium  of 
success  in  life. 

4.  The  complaint  against  "  cramming "  and  the 
*<  multiplicity  of  studies "  in  our  schools,  would  be 
robbed  of  its  force  by  a  race  of  competent  teachers. 
Col.  Parker,  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  trains  his  school  mis- 
tresses to  teach  an  Irish,  freckle-faced  boy  or  a  slow 
Welsh  girl,  more  in  two  years,  without  weariness  or 
confusion  of  mind,  than  the  school-master  of  my 
youth  was  able  to  impart  in  six  years,  with  only  the 
"  three  R's**  for  a  course  of  study,  and  adaily  thrash 
ing  thrown  in.  Whenever  you  find  the  people  grum- 
bling because  the  children  are  ''crammed"  and  con- 
fused by  study,  you  may  pretty  safely  infer  that  their 
teacher  is  competent  to  teach  nothing  well,  and  has 
not  learned  the  A  B  C  of  the  pedagogic  art — the 
ability  to  correlate  the  studies  and  call  forth  the 
powers  of  the  child  in  the  school  room. 

5.  If  the  American  high  school,  in  cities,  persists 
in  building  itself  on  the  corner-stone  of  the  Latin 
grammar,  and  whips  its  pupils  through  the  old  time 
regulation  course,  all  the  while  aping  the  airs  of  the 
university  of  the  past,  it  will  be  more  and  more  dis- 
cussed whether  the  people  shall  be  justly  taxed  to 
support  it.  If  it  builds  on  the  corner-stone  of  a  thor- 
ough knowledge  of  our  glorious  English  tongue 
and  its  marvelous  literature,  with  a  generous  super- 
structure of  science,  history,  social  and  political  econ- 
omy, and  the  use  of  the  languages  of  the  great  mod- 
em nations ;  the  people  cannot  be  beaten  out  of  its 
support,  and  will  gladly  build  the  better  for  the  high 
school  to  fit  the  boy  and  girl  for  college.  The  sooner 
oar  high  schools  are  officered  by   the  superior  and 


comprehensive  teaching  men  and  women  who  ap- 
preciate this  fact,  the  sooner  this  discordant  clamor 
now  rising  against  them— a  strange  orchestra,  in  which 
the  pundit  of  the  university,  the  sectarian  priest,  and 
the  ward  politician  guiltless  of  letters,  combine — will 
subside. 

6.  The  pinching  of  our  popular  economies  in 
school  expenditures,  with  much  that  is  deplorable, 
like  most  things  evil,  has  in  it  a  half-good.  It  is  a 
melancholy  fact  that  the  majority  of  the  school  teach- 
ers in  the  United  States  are  fairly  paid,  considering 
the  kind  of  work  they  do.  No  class  of  unskilled 
laborers  now  paui,  anywhere  in  Christendom^  as  the 
people  of  the  United  States  pay  the  army  of  unskilled 
teachers  who  worry  along  with  the  children  in  the 
common  schools.  The  average  parson,  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  must  go  through  years  of  study  and  train- 
ing, at  least  wait  till  he  is  twenty-one  years  old, 
before  he  can  be  permitted  to  rear  a  family  or  live, 
usually  on  $^qo  a  year.  The  average  lawyer  and  doc- 
tor would  starve  to  death  a  hundred  times  the  first  ten 
years  of  his  practice,  could  he  not  eke  out  his  scanty 
wages  by  some  outside  occupation,  or  rely  on  his 
friends  fur  support.  By  what  right  then  does  the 
crowd  of  **  nice  girls,"  who  scorn  even  to  know  there 
is  such  a  profession  as  •*  pedagogy,"  demand  to  be  kept 
afloat  as  school  teachers  by  the  state  on  their  voyage 
to  matrimony  ?  A  few  months  ago  I  received  a  note 
from  a  presumably  young  woman,  suggesting  that  as 
**  a  dear  friend  of  hers  "  lived  adjacent  to  one  of  the 
largest  school- houses  in  our  city,  she  would  be  glad  of 
a  situation  as  teacher  therein.  Her  opening  sentence, 
like  the  famous  child's  tale,  was  "  a  story  without  an 
end,"  beginning  with  ihe  present  participle  and  running 
up  a  tree;  but — she  offered  to  send  her  photograph  ! 
The  American  people  may  not  always  take  the  prize 
for  strict  honesty  in  dealing,  or  for  sound  theories  in 
finance;  but  it  is  not  a  stingy  people,  and  rarely 
starves  a  man  or  woman  who  is  visibly  doing  thor- 
ough, useful,  consecrated  work.  The  teacher,  like 
the  minister  of  religion  or  the  physician,  who  does  not 
so  love  his  work  that  he  would  do  it  at  the  risk  of  his 
life,  in  any  emergency,  and  thank  God  a  hundred 
times  every  day  that  he  is  permitted  to  do  it  at  all,  is 
not  fit  to  be  on  the  salary-list  of  any  school  committee. 
When  this  class  of  teachers  is  the  majority,  they 
will  be  supported  with  the  generosity  characteristic  of 
the  most  generous  people  that  ever  lived  on  the  globe. 

And  especially  is  the  most  vital  question  in  school 
life- — the  character-training  of  children  by  moral  and 
religious  instruction  and  discipline — wholly  within  the 
province  of  the  teacher.  It  is  not  easy  to  disentangle 
the  cross-threads  in  the  popular  fallacy  about  "secular 
education,"  which  affects  especially  the  editorial  and 
small  political  mind.  But  what  a  great  many  good  and 
intelligent  people  do  mean,  is :  That  until  a  teacher  has 
in  some  way  become  an  incarnation  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples of  living  taught  in  the  Bible ^  his  daily  reading 
of  it  in  school  is  only  one  more  added  to  the  great 
crowd  of  educational  shams.  We  all  have  heard  of 
the  daughter  of  the  woman  that  made  the  champion 
loaf  of  bread  in  her  native  town,  who,  in  her  visit  to 
her  city  cousin.s,  at  Thanksgiving,  was  asked  to  go  into 
the  kitchen  and  make  a  loaf  of  her  mother's  famous 
bread.  She  said,  "  No,  I  have  always  observed  that 
ma  stirs  in  a  great  deal  of  judgment  when  she  makes 
her  best  bread ;  and  that  I  could  never  understand.'' 
That  is  the  difficulty  with  this  whole  matter  of  Bible- 
reading  and  moral  and  religious  instruction  in  common 
schools.  When  the  teacher  has  "stirred  in"  her 
Bible  so  completely  that  she  is  a  walking  representa- 
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tive  of  the  Sermon  on  the  Mount,  the  Ten  Command- 
meots,  the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  the  Golden  Rule,  and 
is  so  endowed  with  spiritual  tact  and  wisdom  that 
her  learning,  her  daily  walk  and  conversation,  her  dis- 
cipline and  whole  method  of  instruction,  fit  the  spirit- 
ual nature  of  the  child  as  her  new  pair  of  white  gloves 
fit  her  hand,  the  wrangle  over  the  Bible  in  the  school 
will  die  out  in  that  district.  Until  this  is  measurably 
true ;  especially  while  the  school-rooms  are  filled  with 
careless,  irreligious  or  frivolous  young  men  and 
women,  "  waiting  for  something  better  to  turn  up,  "the 
trouble  will  grow. 

I  once  knew  a  teacher  who  shamed  a  room  full  of 
quarrelsome  boys  into  manhood  by  opening  his  Bible, 
and  reading,  as  he  could  read,  the  two  words — ^^  Be 
courteous.^''  I  remember  another  master,  in  the  days 
of  "  auld  lang  syne,"  who  descended  in  wrath  from 
the  platform,  while  the  scholors  were  reading  the 
morning  exercise  in  the  Bible,  with  his  finger  shut  in 
on  the  passage,  "  God  is  Lave'^  and  boxed  the  ears 
of  mischeivous  Master  Timothy  Dwight  Jones  with 
the  Holy  Book,  till  "Young  Timothy"  deeply  re 
gretted  that  he  had  not,  like  his  namesake  in  the  New 
England  primer,  **  early  learned  sin  to  fly."  I  don't 
believe  the  school  committee  would  debate  long  about 
the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  case  of  the  former  master 
—  nor  of  the  latter  I  The  cure  for  the  weakness  of 
the  character-side  of  the  school,  or  the  pangs  of  the 
sectarian  religious  conscience,  is  not  the  separation  of 
American  school  children  into  sectarian  squads  under 
the  drill  of  the  parish  priest ;  nor  the  banishment  of 
religion  and  morals  and  the  Bible  from  the  school 
room — equivalent  to  exhausting  the  oxygen  from  the 
atmosphere — but  the  determination  of  the  people 
that  only  teachers  of  established  character,  wisdom, 
and  tact,  shall  be  established  in  the  chair  of  instruc- 
tion at  all.  Then  it  will  be  understood  that  the  roots 
of  every  true  science  and  art,  no  less  than  the  roots 
of  religious  and  moral  living,  strike  deep  into  the 
soil  of  reverence  for  the  old,  eternal  sanctities  that 
make  the  world  what  it  is,  and  preside  over  the  end- 
less succession  of  the  eternities  to  come. 

In  every  point  that  has  been  considered,  the  vital 
issue  is  now  a  superior  teacher.  And  by  this  general 
assertion,  I  am  not  unmindful  of  the  claims  of  the 
great  and  increasing  number  of  excellent  teachers  in 
actual  service,  especially  in  our  improved  country, 
city  and  village  graded  schools.  I  would  not  dis- 
parage the  merit  that  has  been  gained  by  years  of  hard- 
earned  experience  in  the  school  room,  because  it  has 
come  **  across  lots  "  to  the  goal,  and  not  by  the  regu- 
lation road  of  normal  training  and  improved  methods. 
I  only  say  to  such  experts  what  they  are  too  ready  to 
confess — that  it  is  too  expensive  to  sacrifice  a  dozen 
of  school-rooms  full  of  children  in  order  to  polish  up 
one  school  mistress,  who,  as  soon  as  she  becomes  val- 
uable to  the  State,  is  also  a  successful  candidate  for 
higher  honors  in  the  state  of  matrimony.  I  also  feel 
keenly  the  indignities,  humiliations  and  positive  in- 
justice inflicted  upon  our  meritorious  teachers  every- 
where, nowadays,  by  the  barbarism  that,  in  the  name 
of  economy,  cramps  the  soul  that  the  body  may  still 
enjoy  its  little  luxury  or  base  indulgence.  Nobody 
shall  surpass  me  in  charity  for  the  failures  or  appreci- 
ation of  the  success  of  the  teaching  corps — especially 
of  that  vast  throng  of  young  women  on  whom  the 
country  has  cast  the  hardest  burden  ever  yet  laid  upon 
the  tender  shoulders  of  a  generation  of  ambitious  and 
patriotic  girls.  But,  surely,  in  a  public  matter  of 
such  pressing  weight  as  the  fit  education  of  American 
children,  do  man  has  a  right  to  let  any  consideration 


of  sentimentalism  or  personal  affection  or  philan- 
thropic zeal  stand  between  his  best  judgment  and  the 
good  of  the  State. 

Nobody  so  well  understands  as  the  superior  teachers 
of  this  land  how  imperious  is  the  necessity  to  vitalize 
and  reconstruct  the  teaching  force  in  our  national 
schools,  and  how  impossible  it  is  to  move  forward 
another  step  without  this  reformation.  Let  me  then 
indicate  three  of  the  essential  tests  which  we  must 
apply  in  the  examination  of  the  new  teacher. 

1.  The  primary  question  to  be  asked,  or  to  be  an- 
swered without  the  formal  asking,  of  every  Ameri- 
can teacher  in  the  common  schools,  should  be  :  "  Tjp 
your  love  for  children  ^  and  your  desire  to  make  them 
true  men  and  women  and  good  citizens  of  our  new 
Republic ^  the  controlling  motive  in  entering  this  pro- 
fession /"' 

The  only  successful  teacher  in  the  common  school 
is  the  man  or  women  who  sends  the  child  from  the 
recitation  bench  with  more  respect  for  himself  as  a 
child  of  God,  a  son  or  daughter  of  man,  and  a  citi- 
zen of  the  United  States  of  America ;  with  the  con- 
viction that  all  knowledge  and  culture  and  power 
must  be  made  to  tell  directly  in  the  growth  of  a  man- 
hood or  womanhood  able  to  meet  the  call  of  the  life 
that  is  now  swiftly  coming  upon  him.  There  is  no 
danger  that  any  teacher  will  be  too  highly  cultivated 
in  anything.  There  is  deplorable  danger  that  our  su- 
perior teachers,  especially,  will  mistake  the  point  of 
success,  and  ruin  the  schools  by  an  ineffectual  ambition 
to  make  experts  of  the  mass  of  mankind.  Special 
culture  is  the  prerogative  of  the  few,  and  the  place 
for  its  development  is  the  modern  university  or  the 
special  school ;  a  wise,  able,  refined,  patriotic  and 
Christian  manhood  or  womanhood  is  the  prerogative 
of  every  child  in  this  republic  ;  and  upon  that  central 
point  must  all  our  reforms  in  common  schools  be 
made  to  band. 

2.  The  second  test  in  the  examination  of  the  new 
teacher,  follows  hard  upon  the  first :  The  poiuer  of 
absorbing  all  culture  into  character  and  general 
ability  of  mankind  and  womanhood.  There  are  two 
sorts  of  teachers,  who  rear  up  two  sorts  of  pupils. 
The  first  are  people  of  strong  aptitudes,  which  grow 
out  in  one  direction  in  a  way  that  enfeebles  the  gen- 
eral life,  and  project  the  pedagogue  in  the  most  ex- 
treme sense  ;  like  a  tree  that  runs  to  one  splendid 
branch,  which  burgeons  forth  into  an  oppressive  luxu- 
riance that  absorbs  the  vitality  of  the  trunk.  Too 
many  a  mighty  schoolmaster,  or  lofty  mistress, 
strikes  the  common  sense  of  a  wise  school -committee- 
man like  the  last  large  cannon  out  of  Krupp's  foun- 
dry, mounted  on  a  carriage  just  adequate  to  hold  it 
up  to  the  firing  point,  liable  to  be  made  kindling  wood 
at  the  first  discharge.  Of  all  educated  people,  these 
are  the  most  mischievous  to  our  average  boys  and 
girls  in  school.  For  nothing  is  easier  than  to  fill  a 
class  of  common  place  youths  with  the  idea  that  each 
of  them  is  just  such  a  great  gun ;  with  the  fatal  re- 
sult that  each  turns  his  life  into  a  series  of  petty  ex- 
plosions of  a  pop-gun  mounted  on  a  carriage  of 
jackstraws.  The  other  style  of  teacher  is  the  man  or 
woman  who  grows  visibly  every  year,  all  round,  in 
the  graces  and  noble  traits  of  a  superior  character,  as 
the  result  of  increasing  culture ;  and  who  imparts,  or 
awakens  the  power  in  the  child  to  change  to  blood 
and  weave  into  muscle,  bone  and  brains,  all  that 
goes  in  at  the  senses,  and  the  open  soul.  It  is 
this  power  of  teaching  the  art  of  assimilating 
knowledge  into  character  and  competency  for  the 
highest  uses  of  life,  that  must  be  looked  after  by  the 
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examiner  of  teachers  with  a  lighted  candle  ;  and  the 
normal  school  which  does  not  in  some  way,  select  the 
girl  who  has  the  faculty  and  train  her  up  to  a  com- 
manding power  in  the  school  room,  is  not  really  a 
training  school  of  teachers,  but  a  second-rate  academy 
with  a  big  normal  sign  over  the  door. 

3.  We  must  all  the  time  be  aiming  at  real  ex- 
perience in  the  teacher.  And  by  that  I  don't  mean 
we  must  wait  till  a  man  or  woman  has  lost  youth  and 
begun  to  droop  into  "the  sere  and  yellow  leaf,"  before 
we  give  an  opportunity  to  do  good  work.  Experience 
is  as  varied  as  the  varieties  of  human  character.  Di- 
vine Providence  is  here  our  best  guide.  Every  little 
child,  certainly,  in  New  England,  in  the  regular  order 
of  God's  appointment,  has  a  young  or  youngish 
mother,  a  less  young  maiden  aunt,  and  a  more  or  less 
venerable  grandmother.  Doubtless,  the  grandmother 
has  the  widest  experience  of  life  in  general;  and  the 
maiden  aunt  has  certainly  the  most  brilliant  theory 
about  the  management  of  infancy  and  childhood. 
But,  for  the  best  of  reasons,  the  dear  Father  of  us  all 
selects  the  young  girl-wife,  full  of  the  sweet  and  up- 
lifting experiences  of  new  love,  and  the  consecration 
of  her  earliest  years  of  married  life,  to  be  the  mother 
and  closest  friend  of  the  new  darling  just  let  loose 
from  heaven.  The  best  "  experience  "  in  a  school- 
room full  of  little  children,  after  (it  knowledge  and 
training  in  sound  principles  and  methods  is  secured, 
is  the  warm  heart,  boundless  aspiration  and  faith  of  a 
deep-souled  girl  teacher.  Her  love,  and  trust,  and 
youthful  sympathy  with  the  little  ones,  is  better  than 
the  scientific  drill  of  the  gray  haired  expert,  or  the 
wire-edged  furor  for  the  culture  of  the  learned  woman, 
whose  love  for  the  child  has  given  place  to  admiration 
for  the  "great  souls'*  and  "ideas"  of  literature, 
science  and  art.  "We  need  all  kinds  of  experience  in 
the  common  school ;  the  experience  of  the  fit  girl 
teacher  for  the  little  ones  (of  course,  there  is  no  ob- 
jection to  an  "  old  girl"  of  fifty  summers,  if  she  keeps 
her  girlhood  all  the  time  in  a  state  of  high  preserva- 
tion) ;  the  experience  of  mature  age  and  long  obser- 
vation, for  the  supervision  of  the  young  teacher,  and 
dealing  with  older  grades  of  pupils ;  and  another  ex- 
perience, most  valuable  in  its  way,  of  the  wise  com- 
mittee-man or  woman,  whose  successful  career  of  in- 
struction has  been  supplemented  by  success  in  profes- 
sional life ;  and  who  is,  therefore,  able  to  overlook  the 
schoolroom  from  the  vantage  point  of  a  large  acquaint- 
ance with  affairs.  All  these  varieties  of  experience 
supppse  a  fit  period  of  preparation  in  academic  and 
professional  discipline;  and,  happily,  if  the  prelimi- 
nary training  can  be  secured  for  our  superior  young 
women,  that  quickness  of  sympathy,  and  the  general 
high  tone  of  energy  and  intelligence,  peculiar  to  our 
best  American  girls,  will  insure  some  years  of  good 
work  in  the  lower  city  grades  and  the  country  dis- 
tricts, before  the  coming  of  the  inevitable  day  when 
they  are  called  to  "  go  up  higher,"  and  be  themselves 
wives  and  mothers,  or  single  women  of  superior  mark 
in  the  public  or  private  woman's  career.  But  how  is 
the  new  teacher  to  be  "evolved"  out  of  this  huge 
"  protoplasm "  of  good,  bad  and  indifferent  people 
now  at  work  upon  the  children  ? 

Fint^  by  the  enlargement  and  consolidation  of  our 
present  State  Normal  Schools  into  genuine  universi- 
ties of  the  pedagogic  art — so  good  that  they  will  be- 
come the  models  for  methods,  and  the  valuable  ex- 
emplars of  the  new  education.  The  State,  now 
destitute  of  such  a  school,  will  do  the  best  service  to 
national  education  by  concentrating  all  its  funds  into 
one  such  university,  with  broader  scope  and  higher 


aims  than  any  that  has  yet  been  organized.  As  aids  to 
this  central  agency,  every  city  of  sufficient  wealth  and 
population  should  support  a  training  school  for  girls  ; 
both  State  and  city  school  being  closely  linked  to  the 
common  schools  of  the  locality  for  the  important  ser- 
vice of  practice. 

Of  course,  the  prodigious  demand  for  trained 
teachers  cannot  be  met  by  the  graduates  of  these 
State  and  city  normal  schools.  It  is  probably  too 
much  to  demand  that  the  whole  supply  should  be  fur- 
nished at  public  expense.  But  the  State  can,  at  least, 
support  enough  of  these  valuable  universities  of  in- 
struction to  furnish  a  model  for  all  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion. Then  let  public  opinion  comi^el  every  college, 
every  superior  academy  and  every  free  high  school,  to 
establish  an  elective  course  of  instruction  in  the 
philosophy  and  arc  of  instruction.  The  commanding 
influence  of  the  State  normal  universities  could  be  re- 
lied on  to  keep  this  department  up  to  a  high  popular 
demand.  The  gain  in  scholarship  alone,  to  the  large 
number  of  students  who  pursued  knowledge  with  the 
view  of  imparting  it,  would  be  ample  compensation 
for  the  experiment.  In  this  way,  by  calling  into  ac- 
tivity the  better  teaching  power  of  our  best  public  and 
private  establishments,  we  might  hope,  in  a  reasonable 
time,  to  build  up  a  real  profession  of  instruction. 

I  believe  that  the  time  will  come,  when  the  offer  to 
to  teach  a  school  of  any  kind  by  a  person  of  no  ex- 
perience or  education  in  the  art  of  instruction,  will  be 
as  severely  repudiated  by  the  people  as  the  offer  to 
preach  the  Gospel,  or  heal  the  sick,  or  plead  the  law, 
by  a  man  of  no  professional  preparation.  It  may  be 
that  a  man  needs  no  special  education  to  be  an 
"  American  statesman  "in  Congress  or  caucus  ;  but  if 
the  schoolmaster  and  schoolmistress  are  experts,  the 
amateur  Senators  and  Representatives  will  not  be  able  to 
keep  us  perpetually  in  hot  water,  and  deluge  the  coun- 
try with  periodical  freshets  of  civil  strife,  as  just  now. 
Flood  the  land  with  well-trained  candidates  for  the 
most  honorable  office  in  the  Republic — the  post  of 
teacher  for  the  young  in  the  common  school.  Then, 
since  "  few  "  incompetent  teachers  "die,"  and  "  none 
resign,"  as  fast  as  the  better  sort  come  in,  see  that  the 
poorer  sort  are  relieved;  and  out  of  this  " great  re- 
vival "  will  come  forth,  in  due  time,  the  new  teacher, 
for  whom  we  all  wait  and  pray  with  uplifted  hands. 

One  April  day,  while  wandering  through  the  spring 
loveliness  of  the  city  of  New  Orleans,  I  found  my- 
self opposite  a  great  school  for  the  freedmen,  and 
went  in  at  the  open  door  of  the  basement.  There  I 
saw  a  restless  crowd  of  infants  gathered  from  the 
street,  the  sweepings  of  the  most  hopeless  ward  in  the 
great  city,  under  the  care  of  one  child-woman,  who 
needed  no  certificate  to  assure  me  that  the  new 
teacher  had  come  to  that  corner  of  new  America. 
She  told  me  her  story :  "  I  was  the  daughter  of  a 
family  of  wealth  and  social  rank  in  Cuba.  In  a  late 
revolution  there,  the  family  fortune  went  to  wreck, 
and  I  was  left,  an  orphan,  afloat  in  the  wide  world. 
A  good  friend  brought  me  to  New  York,  and  another 
friend  sent  me  down  here  to  teach  the  f^reedmen.  I 
went  where  I  was  drifted  by  a  hard  fate,  as  I  thought, 
but  was  led,  as  I  now  see,  by  a  gracious  Providence. 
For  see  what  these  little  reprobates  are  teaching  me  ! 
A  year  ago  I  had  a  temper  like  gunpowder,  and  no 
faculty  of  self-control.  Now  I  must  rule  myself,  or 
this  mob  will  destroy  me  ;  and  every  day  I  am  taking 
a  step  forward  towards  a  womanhood  of  which  I 
never  dreamed  in  my  father's  house." 

Was  not  that  little  schoolmistress  a    "mother  in 
Israel,"  reading  us  all  a  lesson  on  the  mighty  art  of 
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government  in  these  days  of  reconstruction  upon 
which  we  have  come?  We  can  glare  at  each  other 
out  of  the  depths  of  our  old  hatred,  in  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States,  a  hundred  years ;  and  what  will 
come  of  it  all  but  new  disaster,  endless  hatred,  and 
final  calamity  for  mankind.  But  if  we  can  all  forget 
each  other's  grievances,  and  turn  our  backs  on  the  past, 
while  v^tth  one  accord  we  bend  toe^ether  and  '*  take 
the  little  children  in  our  arms  and  bless  them  ;  *'  if  we 
can  learn  the  sovereign  art  of  self- control  in  the  effort 
to  train  them  up  into  a  broad,  intelligent  and  living 
type  of  the  American  women  and  man ;  may  it  not  be 
that,  like  her,  we  shall  discover  that  no  hard  fate,  but 
a  gracious  Providence,  has  brought  us  face  to  face 
with  this  supreme  duty  of  the  hour  ?  And  then  may 
the  old  prophecy,  like  so  much  of  the  ancient  wisdom 
of  the  world,  turn  out  the  latest  revelation  of  the  pres- 
ent hour ;  while  in  the  new  teacher  of  new  America 
shall  appear  the  latest  disciple  of  the  Great  Teacher 
of  souls,  of  whom  it  was  said  in  the  ancient  days — 
**  The  Spirit  of  the  Lord  shall  rest  upon  him,  the  spirit 
of  wisdom  and  understanding,  the  spirit  of  counsel 
and  might,  the  spirit  of  knowledge  and  the  fear  of  the 
Lord ;  and  shall  make  him  of  quick  understanding  in 
the  fear  of  the  Lord ;  and  he  shall  not  judge  after  the 
sight  of  his  eyes,  neither  reprove  after  the  hearing  of 
his  cars.  But  with  righteousness  shall  he  judge  the 
poor,  and  reprove  with  equity  for  the  meek  of  the 
earth  ;  and  he  shall  smite  the  earth  with  the  rod  of 
his  mouth,  and  with  the  breath  of  his  lips  shall  he 
slay  the  wicked.  And  righteousness  shall  be  the 
girdle  of  his  loins,  and  faithfulness  the  girdle  of  his 
reins.  The  wolf  also  shall  dwell  with  the  lamb,  and  the 
leopard  shall  lie  down  with  the  kid  ;  and  the  calf  and 
the  young  lion  and  the  falling  together ;  and  a  little 
child  shall  lead  them/' 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 
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"^HE  National  Educational  Association 
re-assembled  in  the  Assembly  Room 
of  the  Normal  School  Building,  at  9  a.  m., 
President  Hancock  in  the  chair. 

The  session  was  opened  with  prayer  by 
Rev.  C.  K.  Nelson,  of  Annapoh's,  Md. 

Gen.  John  Eaton  announced  that  the 
Kingdom  of  Belgium  would  celebrate,  in 
1880,  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  National 
Independence,  at  which  time  it  has  been  de- 
cided to  hold  at  Brussels,  an  International 
Educational  Congress,  at  which  questions  re- 
lating to  kindergarten,  primary  and  industrial 
schools,  secondary  and  superior  education, 
school  hygiene,  educational  museums,  etc., 
will  be  discussed.  A  committee  of  arrange- 
ments, consisting  of  thirty  educators,  has 
been  appointed,  of  which  Mr.  Couvreur  is 
president,  and  Mr.  Charles  Buls  secretary. 

PUBLIC   LANDS    FOR   COLLEGES. 

Prof.  Alexander  Hogg,  of  Texas,  presented 
the  following  important  resolution : 

Whereas,  The  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
July  2,  1862,  donated  of  the  public  domain  10,000,- 
000  acres  of  land  for  the  purposes  of  endowing  and 


maintaining  colleges  of  agriculture  and  the  mechanic 
arts  in  each  State  and  Territory  of  the  Union;  and 

Whereas,  These  have  all  been  inaugurated  and  are 
now  in  full  operation,  and  with  few  exceptions  are 
intended  for  the  education  of  young  men;  therefore 
be  it 

Resolved^  That  this  Association  re-indorse  the  reso- 
lutions adopted  at  Louisville  at  the  regular  meeting 
in  1877,  as  follows: 

Resolved^  that  it  is  the  sense  of  this  Association  that 
the  General  Government  should,  at  an  early  period, 
look  to  the  feasibility  of  donating  a  portion  of  the 
public  domain  for  the  endowment  and  maintenance  of 
at  least  one  institution  in  each  State  and  Territory  for 
the  higher  education  of  women. 

Resolved y  That  this  Association  appoint  at  this  meet- 
ing a  committee,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  draft  a 
suitable  memorial  to  Congress,  and  to  urge  this  distri- 
bution of  the  public  lands  for  the  purposes  mentioned; 
and 

Resolved y  further ,  That  this  Association  indorse, 
both  the  action  of  Congress  as  expressed  in  House 
bill  2,059,  entitled,  "A  bill  donating  lands  to  the  sev- 
eral States  and  Territories  which  may  provide  colleges 
for  the  education  of  females"  (introduced  by  Hon. 
Roger  Q,  Mills,  of  Texas) ;  and  also  that  of  the 
Senate  as  set  forth  in  a  resolution  oflfcred  by  Senator 
John  T.  Morgan,  of  Alabama,  viz.: — 

Resolvedy  That  the  Committee  on  Labor  and  Edu- 
cation is  instructed  to  inquire  whether  it  is  practicable 
and  will  be  beneficial  to  aid  in  the  establishment  and 
endowment  of  schools  of  science  and  technics  in  the 
several  States  and  Territories  and  in  the  District  of 
Columbia  for  the  education  of  females  in  appropriate 
branches  of  science  and  the  useful  arts,  upon  a  plan 
similar  in  its  principles  to  that  upon  which  agricul- 
tural and  mechanical  colleges  have  been  aided  by  the 
United  States;  and  that  said  committees  have  leave 
to  report  by  bill  or  otherwise. 

Resolvedy  That  a  committee  of  five  be  appointed 
at  this  meeting  to  continue  this  work,  and  to  bring 
it  more  prominently  before  Congress  and  the  people. 

The  resolutions  were  adopted. 

EDUCATION  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD. 

By  request,  Hon.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Pennsylvania, 
spoke  upon  .the  paper  read  yesterday  by 
Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick,  LL.  D.,  on  the 
subject  of  **  Education  at  Home  and  Abroad." 

Mr.  Wickersham  stated  by  way  of  introduc- 
tion that  the  social  and  political  institutions 
of  the  Old  World  are  so  different  from  those 
of  the  New,  that  it  is  difficult  to  find  a  fair 
common  standard  by  which  to  compare 
systems  of  education  at  home  and  abroad. 
He  agreed  with  Dr.  Philbrick  that  our  own 
system  has  elements  of  strength  and  elements 
of  weakness  when  compared  with  the  systems 
in  operation  in  European  countries;  but  he 
could  hardly  agree  with  those  who  thought 
the  latter  predominated.  He  believed  the 
American  system  on  the  whole  is  best  for 
America. 

As  Dr.  Philbrick  had  confined  himself  to 
pointing  out  the  respects  in  which  the  Ameri- 
can system  of  education  is  strong,  he  would 
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supplement  his  paper  by  briefly  referring  to 
some  points  in  which  he  considered  it  weak. 
But,  first,  he  would  make  a  few  comments  on 
the  conclusions  reached  by  the  author  of  the 
paper,  whose  views  should  have  much  greater 
weight  than  his  own,  as  his  opportunities  of 
observation  had  been  greater. 

Mr.  Wickersham  said  he  would  hardly  agree 
with  Dr.  Philbrick  that  the  National  Bureau  of 
Education  is  one  of  the  strong  features  of  our 
system  of  education  in  the  United  States,  or 
one  likely  to  be  extensively  imitated  abroad. 
He  had  been  from  the  first  a  warm  friend  of 
the  Bureau,  and  had  a  high  appreciation  of 
the  work  it  had  done  and  was  doing ;  but  it 
is,  in  its  organization,  an  extremely  weak 
educational  agency  when  compared  with  the 
Departments  of  Public  Instruction  in  Fra;  ce 
or  Germany.  In  these  countries  and  in  other 
European  countries,  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  is  a  full  cabinet  offic^,  with  all  the 
powers  possessed  by  our  National  Commis- 
sioner of  Education,  and  with  many  additional 
powers.  Indeed,  such  officers  in  Europe  have 
almost  as  much  control  of  the  educational 
forces  of  the  country  as  the  Ministers  of  War 
have  of  the  armies.  Centralization  like  this  is 
contrary  to  the  spirit  of  our  institutions,  but 
there  is  no  good  reason  why  our  Bureau  of 
Education  should  not  be  a  full  Department, 
and  our  Commissioner  of  Education  a  cabinet 
officer.  Until  this  shall  be  done  he  feared 
thoughtful  Europeans  would  be  apt  to  consider 
our  system,  comparatively,  rather  weak  than 
strong  at  this  point.  They  may  copy  our 
methods  of  collecting  statistics  and  publishing 
reports,  but  they  will  do  it  by  an  agency  sub- 
ordinate to  their  comprehensive  and  powerful 
departments. 

Our  schools  are  free.  Every  State  in  the 
Union  has  a  system  of  public  instruction  ab- 
solutely gratuitous.  This  is  not  the  case  any- 
where in  Europe  except  in  some  of  the  little 
cantons  of  Switzerland.  The  paper  does  well 
in  claiming  that  this  is  the  strong  feature  of 
our  system. 

Nor  are  the  public  schools  graded  in  Europe 
as  they  are  with  us.  There  are  public  ele- 
mentary schools  in  all  countries.  The 
several  governments  provide  much  more 
liberally  than  we  do  for  secondary  education, 
high  schools,  gymnasia,  colleges  ;  and  great 
universities  are  everywhere  in  large  degree 
supported  by  the  State.  But  there  is  no 
organic  connection  between  these  several 
classes  of  institutions.  A  boy  cannot  enter 
a  primary  school  and  thence  advance  directly 
and  in  due  order  to  the  grammar  and  high 
school,  and  it  may  be  to  the  university,  as  in 


the  State  of  Michigan.  Elementary  education 
in  Europe  is  one  thing  and  is  under  one 
management ;  secondary  education  is  another 
thing,  and  is,  in  a  general  way,  under  a  differ- 
ent management,  and  in  most  cases  there  is 
an  unbridged  chasm  between  them.  All  this 
comes  of  the  pregnant  fact  that  in  the 
monarchical  countries  of  Europe  it  is  no  part 
of  the  policy  of  the  educational  authorities  to 
lift  the  common  people  above  the  humble 
sphere  in  which  they  and  their  fathers  have 
moved  from  time  immemorial.  For  this 
reason  the  magnificent  school  organization  of 
Germany  would  break  to  pieces  in  a  day  if 
applied  in  this  country. 

I  am  not  so  sure  as  my  friend.  Dr.  Phil- 
brick,  seems  to  be  that  one  of  the  strong 
points  of  our  system  is  the  settlement  we  have 
made  of  the  question  of  religious  instruction 
in  connection  witli  the  common  schools. 
Have  we  settled  it  at  all?  Is  our  practice 
uniform?  We  have  completely  secularized 
the  schools  in  some  places,  but  in  others 
there  are  daily  religious  exercises.  The  gen- 
eral tendency  would  seem  to  be  towards  the 
adoption  of  unscctarian  religious  instruction^ 
and  the  drift  in  some  European  nations  is  in 
the  same  direction.  But,  as  I  understand  the 
matter,  this  is  now  substantially  the  status  in 
Germany,  Holland,  Switzerland,  and  other 
countries ;  and,  if  so,  we  are  in  this  respect 
comparatively  behind. 

The  United  States  spends  much  larger  sums 
of  money  for  elementary  education  in  propor- 
tion to  population  than  any  other  country  in 
the  world,  and  mu<.h  better  provision  is  made 
for  higher  female  education  here  than  else- 
where ;  but  on  these  points  the  paper  read  by 
Dr.  Philbrick  is  sufficiently  full  and  strong. 

Among  the  features  of  our  American  systena 
of  education  comparatively  weak,  is  the  short- 
ness of  our  school  terms.  The  elementary 
public  schools  in  Europe  are  open  everywhere 
during  nine  or  ten  months  in  the  year.  Even 
in  the  poorest  districts  there  are  no  school 
terms  of  three,  four,  five,  or  six  months  in 
length.  Averaging  the  school  term  in  all 
our  States,  it  would  probably  not  exceed 
five  months.  There  is  certainly  no  room  for 
boasting  here 

The  tenure  of  the  teacher's  office  is  far 
more  uncertain  in  this  country  than  abroad. 
European  countries  generally  require  more 
preparation  to  enter  upon  the  work  of  teach- 
ing ;  but  when  once  placed  in  charge  of  a 
school,  a  teacher  is  almost  sure  of  his  position 
during  good  behavior.  If  in  the  country, 
the  teacher  in  most  cases  has  a  house  and  lot 
in  connection  with  his  school,  and  thousands 
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of  teachers  never  change  their  location  dur- 
ing their  whole  professional  lives.'  This  cus- 
tom, however,  is  not  an  unmixed  good. 
Teachers  abroad  as  well  as  at  home,  se(  ure 
iu  their  position,  are  apt  to  allow  themselves 
to  become  rusty  in  their  studies  and  to  fall 
into  routine  methods  of  teaching  that  unfit 
them  as  instructors  of  the  young.  No  teach- 
ing in  America  could  be  more  inefficient 
than  some  I  saw  in  various  parts  of  Europe 
done  by  schoolmasters  who  had  grown  gray 
in  the  service.  Notwithstanding  the  youth 
of  our  teachers  and  their  frequent  changes,  I 
believe  we  do  the  best  teaching  in  the  world. 
Our  teachers  seem  to  have  more  versatility 
of  knowledge,  more  flexibility  of  character, 
a  more  inspiring  manner,  a  method  that  not 
only  helps  the  pupil  to  learn  present  lessons  but 
prompts  the  ambition  to  master  future  ones. 
I  would  rather  intrust  the  average  American 
teacher  with  a  school,  unlearned  and  inexperi- 
enced as  he  often  is,  than  I  would  the  average 
German  or  French  schoolmaster  though  he 
may  be  a  graduate  of  a  university  and  have 
spent  twenty  or  thirty  years  in  the  school- 
room. There  is  something  in  the  free  institu- 
tions of  America,  something  in  the  very  air 
we  breathe,  that  fits  men  and  women  to  be- 
come good  teachers.  Still,  it  must  be  ac- 
knowledged that  the  uncertain  tenure  of  the 
teacher's  office  is  a  serious  drawback,  weaken- 
ing the  whole  teaching  force  of  the  country. 

Schools  are  better  inspected  in  many  of, 
the  most  enlightened  countries  in  Europe 
than  they  are  with  us.  The  inspectors  are 
picked  men  and  specially  trained  for  their 
work.  Their  tenure  of  office  is  such  that 
they  can  perform  their  duty  fearlessly.  The 
number  of  schools  placed  under  the  care  of 
each  is  such  that  he  can  make  his  inspection 
close  and  critical.  And  the  truth  may  be 
added  that  effective  supervision  everywhere 
makes  effective  schools. 

In  the  United  States  the  fight  for  Normal 
Schools  has  not  yet  been  crowned  with  vic- 
tory. ITiere  is  scarcely  a  State  in  which 
their  friends  do  not  at  times  have  reason  to 
tremble  for  their  safety.  And  yet  with  us. 
Normal  School  graduates  enjoy  no  monopoly 
of  the  work  of  teaching.  No  favors  are 
shown  them  over  others.  They  must  win 
their  way  by  dint  of  superior  qualifications. 
In  European  countries  educationally  the  most 
advanced,  no  one  is  allowed  to  teach  who  has 
not  been  regularly  trained  for  the  work.  The 
policy  of  establishing  and  supporting  a 
sufficient  number  of  Normal  Schools  to  supply 
all  the  teachers  needed,  is  no  longer  ques- 
tioned.    The  Normal  Schools  have  no  ene- 


mies but  the  enemies  of  the  public  schools 
themselves.  They  have  quack  doctors  there 
as  here,  and  in  about  the  same  proportion, 
but  the  government  tolerates  no  quack  teach- 
ers. Little  children,  at  least,  are  shielded 
from  the  toucft  of  the  ignorant  and  the  un- 
skilled. 

The  nations  of  Europe  give  much  more 
encouragement  to  higher  education  than  is 
done  in  this  country.  High  schools,  lyceums, 
colleges,  gymnasia,  polytechnic  schools,  uni- 
versities, all  are  in  great  measure  under  gov- 
ernment control  and  receive  government 
patronage.  Indeed,  the  great  purpose  of  the 
authorities  would  seem  to  be  not  so  much  to 
make  education  universal  as  to  educate  ex- 
perts in  every  field  of  art  and  industry. 
Skilled  leadership,  in  the  civil  service,  in  the 
army  and  navy,  in  the  professions,  in  shops 
and  on  farms,  seems  to  be  the  great  aim  of 
the  most  enlightened  educational  systems  of 
the  Old  World.  In  this  country  we  allow 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning  in  the 
main  to  take  care  of  themselves ;  there  are 
men  among  us  even  who  would  ruthlessly 
strike  down  our  partially  developed  public 
high  schools,  while  in  happy  contrast  with 
our  narrowness  is  the  liberal  course  of  nations 
abroad  who  *'  with  one  hand  furnish  ele- 
mentary education  to  all,  and  with  the  other 
make  every  effort  to  aid  the  born  leaders  of 
society  in  fitting  themselves  for  their  appointed 
sphere." 

These,  it  seems  to  me,  are  some  of  the 
weaknesses  of  our  system  of  public  educa- 
tion. There  are  others,  but  time  is  wanting 
to  speak  of  them  now. 

FRENCH   DOCUMENTS. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Wickersham's 
remarks,  which  were  at  some  length.  General 
Eaton  produced  a  large  quarto  volume  of 
some  600  or  700  pages,  which  contained  a 
statistical  report  of  the  condition  of  the  pri- 
mary and  secondary  system  of  the  present 
French  Republic  as  presented  to  their  Bureau 
of  Instruction,  and  explained  how  thorough 
and  exhaustive  these  French  documents  are 
on  the  subject  of  education. 

THE  HEAD,  HEART,  AND  HAND. 

After  remarks  by  Dr.  Philbrick,  explaining 
some  parts  of  his  address,  Prof  Alexander 
Hogg,  of  Texas,  submitted  a  paper  entitled, 
**  Industrial  Education,  or  the  Equal  Cultiva- 
tion of  the  Head,  the  Heart  and  the  Hand." 

*  *  When  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton  gave  utterance 
to  that  grand  conception,  '  On  earth  there  is 
nothing  great  but  man,'  *'  began  the  speaker, 
"  he  evidently  had  in  view  man  as  the  higher 
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or  spiritual  nature,  the  body  as  the  lower  or 
material  nature,  the  mind  as  the  gem  and  the 
body  as  the  casket."  What  is  needed,  is  first 
to  consider  man  as  an  entirety— no  one  part 
shall  be  regarded  as  secondary  to  any  other — 
shall  be  independent  or,  dependent.  Each 
shall  be  distinct,  yet  all  united  into  one  har- 
monious whole.  And,  secondly,  to  educate 
him,  as  that  which  should  be  polished,  culti- 
vated, the  body  as  the  vehicle  or  receptacle 
only,  to  be  considered  the  mere  environment 
or  outworks  of  the  citadel,  the  seat  of  the 
mind. 

And  we  find  these  ideas  coming  down 
through  time  long  anterior  to  Sir  Wm.  Hamil- 
ton; even  since  his  day  they  are  exemplified  in 
the  partition  which  is  kept  up  by  the  doctors 
of  medicine  and  by  the  doctors  of  philosophy 
— the  former  claiming  the  body,  the  latter  the 
mind;  agreeing  only  in  one  thing,  in  the 
determination  that  as  such  this  education 
may  be  considered  in  relation  to  the  head  (or 
the  mental),  the  heart  (the  affectional  nature), 
and  the  hand  (the  physical  man).  Now, 
to  do  this,  of  the  whole  range  and  vast  ex- 
tent of  studies  presented  there  must  be  some 
selection.  What  shall  we  select?  That 
which  will  best  prepare  the  whole  man  for 
the  active  and  real  duties  of  after  life,  whether 
it  be  a  profession  or  otherwise.  The  pupils 
should  study  that  which  will  fit  them  for  the 
selected  business  or  profession  of  life  for 
which  they  are  adapted ;  the  teachers,  that 
which  will  be  most  beneficial,  and  most  use- 
ful to  their  pupils,  taking  into  consideration 
the  fields  of  employment  which  are  spread 
before  them,  and  which,  from  their  import- 
ance and  utility  will  most  likely  draw  to  them 
the  greatest  number  of  the  human  family, 
but  mainly  those  who  cannot,  or  who  do  not 
at  an  early  age  select  definitely  their  future 
vocation. 

According  to  the  last  census,  on  the  basis  of 
all  occupations,  the  number  engaged  in  agri- 
culture, equalled  one-half  of  the  entire  num 
ber ;  in  professions  of  personal  service,  one- 
sixth  ;  in  trades,  one-twelfth  ;  in  manufactur- 
ing, mechanical  and  mining  industries, 
one-fifth.  He  gave  some  further  statistics, 
showing  the  relative  number  of  persons  in  this 
country  in  trades  and  professions  according 
to  census  of  1870  : — 12,505,928  in  all  occu- 
pations, of  which  nearly  one  half,  or  5,922,- 
471,  were  engaged  in  agriculture  and  2,684,- 
793,  in  professions  and  personal  service,  and 
1,191,238  in  trades  and  transportations. 
Well  might  Professor  Perry  Williams  say  that 
he  could  point  out  one  hundred  lawyers  who 
exerted  more  political  influence  in  the  States 


and  nation  than  all  the  six  millions  of  farm- 
ers have  done.  Politics  is  the  business  of 
the  lawyer,  the  forthcoming  statesman,  and 
it  is  fair  to  suppose  that  in  his  chosen  field 
of  action  he  should  be  skilled,  and  highly 
skilled,  too.  Just  as  fair  an  argument  could 
be  made  by  stating  that  a  few  priests 
control  the  great  bulk  of  the  Church,  and 
therefore  that  they  wield  more  influence 
than  all  thtir  followers.  I  agree  with  Presi- 
dent Abbott  that  farmers,  as  a  class,  do  not 
take  the  social  and  political  rank  to  which 
their  numbers  and  importance  entirle  them. 

What  is  needed  in  addition  to  Harvard 
and  Yale,  Princeton  and  Columbia,  and 
other  universities  of  Michigan  and  Virginia, 
are  industrial  colleges  more  liberally  en- 
dowed and  more  thoroughly  equipped  for 
the  education  of  the  industrial  classes  in  the 
several  pursuits  and  professions  in  life.  Con- 
gress should  at  once  increase  and  enbrge 
these  institutions.  It  was  doubtless  to  give 
these  an  opportuni'y  to  obtain  a  liberal  as 
well  as  practical  education  that  Congress  do- 
nated, in  1862,  10,000,000  acres  of  the  public 
domain  to  establish  agricultural  and  mechan- 
ical colleges  in  the  States  and  Territories. 

He  dwelt  on  the  several  details  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  schools  and  colleges,  and  the 
manner  in  which  each  is  dependent  on  the 
other,  and  the  manner  in  which  they  educate 
and  train  the  mind.  He  thought  that 
America  was  far  in  advance  of  England  and 
Germany,  concluded  with  a  glowing  tribute 
to  the  profession  of  teaching,  and  said  :  *'  We 
can  maintain  no  middle  ground  to-day — our 
words,  our  examples,  our  influences,  silent  as 
they  may  be,  are  set  before  a  host  of  scrutin- 
izing witnesses  who  will  note  every  act  and 
turn,  and  for  which,  to  them  and  our  God, 
we  must  give  an  account  when  parent  and 
child,  teacher  and  pupil,  must  be  gathered  at 
the  feet  and  in  the  presence  of  the  Great 
Master." 

HISTORICAL  METHOD  OF  TEACHING  ENGLISH. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Hogg's  address 
the  Association  took  a  short  recess,  after  which 
James  M.  Garnett,  LL.  D.,  President  of  St. 
John's  College,  Annapolis,  Md.,  was  intro- 
duced and  read  a  paper  on  the  **  Historical 
Method  in  the  Teaching  of  English." 

Mr.  Garnett  traced  the  growth  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  as  now  spoken,  from  the  earliest 
ages,  and  showed  the  knowledge  imparted 
through  the  medium  of  translations  of  the 
old  writers.  He  reviewed  at  length  the  Ger- 
man system  of  using  historical  grammars  and 
geographies,  and  argued  that  scientific  and 
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technical  grammars  could  be  us^d  with  the 
same  success,  imparting  as  they  do  two  species 
of  knowledge  together.  The  student  who 
desired  to  fully  study  the  English  language 
should  go  away  back  to  Norman-French 
books,  follow  adong  through  Chaucer  and 
down  to  the  present  time.  In  this  manner  he 
would  trace  its  growth,  modifications,  and 
dialects.  He  would  make  the  plea  of  neces- 
sity for  the  historical  study  of  the  language, 
even  if  something  had  to  go  to  the  wall. 

To  go  back  to  Chaucer  would  be  of  advan- 
tage to  the  student  of  the  language.  The 
English  language  should  be  elevated  to  at  least 
the  position  of  an  equality  with  the  Latin  or 
Greek,  and  the  people  should  be  taught  to 
know  that  the  study  of  this  is  important,  and 
as  valuable  as  the  two  classics.  It  should  be 
made  a  special  course,  and  in  this  way  a  gen- 
eration of  students  would  be  developed,  and 
in  time  no  college  would  be  without  its  chair 
of  English. 

Mr.  Taylor,  of  Pennsylvania,  in  opening 
the  discussion,  said-  that  colleges  should  teach 
the  history  of  the  English  language.  Lindley 
Murray  and  his  children  had  been,  in  his 
opinion,  taught  in  our  schools  long  enough, 
and  should  be  laid  aside,  and  the  historical 
study  of  the  language  take  its  place. 

Mr.  Shepherd,  of  Maryland,  also  spoke  in 
advocacy  of  making  the  study  of  the  English 
language  an  essential  one  for  the  teachers  of 
the  country. 

MORE  PRACTICAL  TRAINING. 

Dr.  Paxson  called  the  attention  of  the  Asso- 
ciation to  the  fact — that  amongst  the  masses 
of  the  people,  amongst  the  tradesmen  and 
mechanics  of  American  birth,  you  will  see  the 
need  of  a  practical  education.  He  stated  that 
a  distinguished  foreigner  had  said  to  him 
during  the  Centennial  Exhibition  that  from 
what  he  had  heard  of  the  American  system  of 
education,  he  would  have  wished  to  adopt  it 
for  his  own,  but  from  what  he  had  seen,  he 
would  prefer  the  practical  education  of  Ger- 
many, Sweden,  and  other  European  countries. 
While  the  latter  are  not  educated  in  the  mass 
in  the  higher  studies,  they  have  a  practical 
education  that  enables  them  to  make  a  living 
anywhere  they  go.  He  said  that  here  in 
America,  where  education  was  so  universal 
and  the  high  schools  available  for  all,  it  had 
been  said  that  life  and  property  were  even 
more  insecure  than  in  Italy. 

These  remarks  caused  several  persons  to  rise 
to  their  feet,  the  lady  members  of  the  Asso- 
ciation denouncing  the  assertion  that  educa- 
tion was  the  cause  of  much  of  the  poverty  and 


idleness.  It  was  asserted  by  one  of  them  that 
these  results  were  in  spite  of,  not  in  conse- 
quence of,  education. 

A  member  stated  that  of  all  the  tramps  who 
thronged  the  highways  of  the  land,  there  was 
a  very  small  percentage  that  were  of  Ameri- 
can birth.  "In  fact,"  said  he,  '*  it  is  because  of 
the  education  our  youih  receive  that  they  are 
not  confined  to  any  one  trade  for  a  livelihood, 
but  if  one  fails  they  can  turn  their  liand  to 
another." 

After  some  further  discussion,  the  Associa- 
tion adjourned,  a  final  session  to  be  held  dur- 
ing the  afternoon  at  the  Permanent  Exhibi- 
tion Building. 


THURSDAY  EVENING. 


THE  General  Association  convened  at  half- 
past  five  o'clock  in  the  auditorium  of 
the  Exhibition  Building.'  Hon.  W.  D. 
Henkle,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  Ohio,  was  called  to  the  chair. 

The  first  business  in  order  was  the  reading 
of  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Necrology, 
in  which  reference  was  made  to  the  deaths  of 
two  old  members  of  the  Association,  Mr. 
J.  W.  Valentine  of  Brooklyn,  and  Miss 
Henrietta  B.  Haines,  of  Gramercy  Park, 
New  York.  Mr.  Z.  Richards,  chairman  of 
the  committee,  stated  that  they  were  unable 
to  collate  anything  more  than  a  partial  re- 
port, and  asked  that  a  more  general  assist- 
ance would  be  rendered  by  members. 

Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Boston,  paid  a  high  trib- 
ute of  esteem  to  the  memory  of  Mr.  Valen- 
tine, whom  he  styled  *'  the  father  of  the  As- 
sociation," describing  his  intimate  connec- 
tion with  its  organization  and  early  history. 

Madame  Kraus-Boelte,  of  the  New  York 
Seminary  for  Kindergartners,  spoke  in  warm 
terms  of  the  character  and  work  of  Miss 
Haines,  who  was  announced  to  have  been 
the  first  lady  life  member  of  the  Association. 

The  report  was  adopted  and  the  Commit- 
tee empowered  to  continue  their  duties  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented 
a  report  embracing  a  general  vote  of  thanks  to 
different  individuals  and  institutions  for  cour- 
tesies tendered  to  members  of  the  Association 
during  its  sessions  in  Philadelphia,  and  recom- 
mending the  adoption  by  the  Association  of 
a  resolution  urging  upon  Congress  the  pas- 
sage of  an  act  similar  to  the  act  of  1862, 
which  appropriated  the  funds  resulting  from 
the  sale  of  the  public  lands  to  the  establish- 
ment of  agricultural  and  mechanical  colleges ; 
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the  proposed  act  to  provide  for  the  establish- 
ment of  institutions  for  the  higher  education 
of  women.  For  the  further  accomplishment 
of  the  aim  in  view,  the  report  recommended 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  to  whom 
the  matter  should  be  intmsted. 

The  report  was  adopted,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  its  recommendation,  the  following 
committee  was  appointed  :  Messrs.  Alexan- 
der Hogg,  of  Texas  ;  James  D.  Philbrick,  of 
Massachusetts;  W.  H.  Purnell,  of  Delaware; 
W.  A.  Bell  of  Indiana,  and  G.  J.  Orr,  of 
Georgia. 

Hon.  John  Hancock,  the  retiring  president, 
then  made  a  brief  address,  after  which  the  As- 
sociation, as  such,  adjourned  to  meet  at  Cha- 
tauqua,  N.  Y.,  on  the  second  Tuesday  in  July, 
i^8o,  for  a  four  days  session,  if  sa  isfactory 
arrangements  can  be  made. 

GENERAL    RECEPTION. 

A  reception  was  then  held,  and  Dr.  Paxson, 
President  of  the  Permanent  Exhibition,  wel- 
comed the  convention  to  '*  the  sacred  halls." 
They  are  sacred  because  of  what  has  taken 
place  within  them.  We  have  shown  what 
can  be  done  under  the  fostering  care  of  a 
free  and  enlightened  government.  The 
safety  of  the  American  people  rests  upon  the 
thorough  education  of  her  growing  youth 
We  recognize  no  sect,  no  class.  He  desired 
the  members  of  the  Association  to  go  away 
from  Philadelphia  with  the  kindest  feelings  for 
Philadelphia,  her  people,  and  her  institutions. 

Hon.  Edward  Shippen  was  then  introduced 
who  said  :  **A  few  days  ago  I  gave  you  a 
hearty  welcome,  and  to-day  I  am  to  say  a  few 
words  in  parting.  I  do  not  know  of  ever 
having  attended  a  convention  fraught  with  so 
much  satisfaction  and  such  excellent  results  to 
all  concerned."  Mr.  Shippen  concluded  by 
referring  with  pride  to  the  hall  within  which 
the  Association  were  seated,  and  said  that  he 
hoped  within  a  few  years  Philadelphia  would 
have  the  largest  Industrial  School  in  the 
world. 

Col.  John  W.  Forney  succeeded  Mr.  Ship- 
pen  on  the  platform,  and  after  a  short  ad- 
dress of  welcome,  said  :  **  I  can  only  express 
my  satisfaction  at  seeing  you  in  this  temple  of 
the  Centennial.  We  are  usually  wont  to 
speak  of  ourselves,  but  when  I  look  upon 
your  many  faces  from  nearly  all  parts  of  this 
country,  representing  the  culture  and  intelli- 
gence of  the  land,  it  is  only  fitting  that  we 
should  give  the  honor  that  is  justly  yours." 

Colonel  Forney  also  spoke  highly  of  the 
admirable  results  that  had  been  accomplished 
by  the  Educational  Association,  concluding 


his  remarks  by  referring  to  the  Exhibition 
Building  as  follows:  "  We  refer  with  pride  to 
our  Centennial  temple,  but  we  are  working 
under  adverse  circumstances  in  endeavoring 
to  perpetuate  its  fame  and  the  present  excellent 
exhibition  we  have.  We  regard  you  here  as 
delegates  on  a  great  mission.  Human  intel- 
ligence is  the  great  handmaid  and  power  of 
Liberty."  He  was  loudly  applauded,  and 
many  calls  were  made  for  him  to  continue. 

The  Association  was  then  afforded  an  op- 
portunity to  witness  the  manner  in  which  the 
Edison  phonograph  and  electro-chemical  tele- 
phone were  manipulated.  Mr.  Henry  Bent- 
ley  exhibited  them,  and  caused  the  wofds 
sung  to  the  phonograph  to  be  reproduced 
with  wonderful  accuracy. 

The  electro-chemical  telephone  used  was 
the  original  one  on  which  Edison  made  his 
numerous  experiments  Mr.  Bentley  explained 
the  principle  upon  which  the  machine  acted, 
and  continued  his  exhibition  for  some  time. 

Mr.  Walt  Whitman,  the  venerable  poet,  was 
introduced  by  the  chairrtian,  but  the  man  of 
verses  was  concise  in  his  address,  confining 
himself  to  :  '*  I  merely  salute  the  audience, 
and  exhibit  myself  in  propria  persona  " 

Dr.  J.  P.  Wickersham,  State  Superintendent, 
said  :  **  I  cannot  tell  you  how  glad  Pennsyl- 
vania is  to  see  so  many  educators  and  friends 
ofeducation  in  her  midst.  When  you  were 
welcomed  the  other  day,  we  welcomed  you  ia 
the  name  of  Philadelphia.  Now  we  welcome 
you  in  the  name  of  the  4,000,000  people  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  we  trust  you  will  go  away 
thinking  of  us  kindly." 

General  Eaton,  United  States  Commissioner 
of  Education,  followed  with  a  few  brief  re- 
marks, in  which  he  expressed  his  gratification 
in  seeing  so  many  States  represented,  and  how 
effective  they  were  in  their  co-relation. 

Mr.  Alexander  Hogg,  of  Texas,  was  loudly 
called  upon  for  some  remarks,  in  response  to 
which  he  mounted  the  rostrum  and  gave  his 
hearers  a  graphic  description  of  Texas  and 
her  resources,  and  said  that  any  person  would 
be  warmly  welcomed  to  his  State,  and  in  any 
manner  they  desired.  He  referred  with  i^ride 
to  the  movement  being  projected  in  Texas 
for  an  independent  university  for  women. 

Mr.  J.  L.  Packard,  of  Iowa,  and  Dr.  E.  E. 
White,  of  Indiana,  followed  with  a  few  brief 
remarks,  Mr.  Sheldon,  of  Boston,  making  a 
humorous  address  on  the  relations  the  people 
of  the  United   States  bore  to  the  old  Bay 

State. 

The  honor  of  closing  the  convention  was 
allotted  to  Hon.  Edward  McPherson,  who 
spoke  much  as  follows  : 
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CLOSING   ADDRESS. 

• 

Ladies  and  Gentlemen  :  If  I  understand  your  As- 
sociaiion,  you  represent  in  yourselves  and  colleagues 
ftn  army  of  100,000  strong,  the  most  intelligent 
army  ever  enlisted  in  this  country  or  on  any  conti- 
nent; and  you  are  engaged  in  daily  molding  the 
minds  of  4,000,000  children,  who  are  the  future 
voters  of  the  nation,  or  its  future  mothers.  Nothing 
more  powerfully  than  this  simple  fact  can  set  forth 
the  chief  thought  which  rises  as  I  look  into  your 
faces,  the  importance  of  the  duties,  and  the  gravity 
of  the  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  you.  You 
constitute  one  of  the  master  forces  of  civilization,  and 
your  work  in  the  nature  of  thiugs  must  be  a  large 
part  of  our  national  life. 

I  need  hardly  say  that  the  public  of  Philadelphia, 
of  Pennsylvania,  and  of  the  Union,  have  greatly  en- 
joyed the  fruits  of  your  mature  thoughts  as  given  in 
the  papers  and  illustrated  in  the  discussions  of  your 
convention.  To  all  who  love  their  country,  the  prob- 
lems connected  with  ihe  education  of  the  petiple 
must  always  prove  of  vital  interest.  You  have  been 
congratulated  upon  the  marked  successes  already 
achieved,  upon  the  rapid  development  of  the  system, 
and  I  he  ever-widening  reach  of  your  instruciion. 

Will  you  permit  one  whose  early  training  was  in 
the  public  schools,  and  whose  sym|)athles  have  been, 
and  are,  with  the  system  in  its  struggles  and  triumphs, 
to  suggest  a  word  of  caution  to  you  whose  hands  arc 
at  the  helm,  and  to  say  that  the  central  point  to  be  re- 
garded by  you  is  the  proportionate  development  of  all 
the  parts.  Mr.  Bentley,  in  his  interesting  exhibition 
of  the  phonograph,  told  yuu  that  in  constructing  the 
instrument  it  was  found  necessary  that  the  journal 
should  be  in  a  certain  precise  proportion  to  the 
wheel,  and  that  if,  in  the  instrument  exhibited,  the 
journal  were  reduced  to  one-half  its  present  size,  the 
instrument  would  emit  no  sound. 

The  moral  I  draw  from  that  for  this  subject,  is,  that 
in  developing  the  school  system,  the  proper  propor- 
tion must  be  preserved,  and  that  if  it  develop  un- 
duly in  the  branches,  and  the  trunk  be  not  sufficiently 
nourished,  it  must  fail  to  effect  the  great  purpose  for 
which  it  was  established.  That  was  to  give  the  chil- 
dren of  the  nation  the  instruction  necessary  to  fit 
them  for  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  citizenship. 
This  should  never  be  forgotten.  The  primary  and 
secondary  classes  should  not  be  put  off  with  inferior 
instructors ;  the  elementary  branches  should  be  thor- 
oughly taught  and  a  sure  foundation  laid  for  what- 
ever may  hereafter  be  placed  upon  it.  Above  all 
things,  the  system  should  not  be  allowed  to  become 
top-heavy.  It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  quite  too 
large  a  proportion  of  college  graduates  are  deficient 
in  thorough  drill  in  spelling  and  in  elementary  in- 
struction. This  shows  inferior  work  in  the  preparing 
schools,  and  proves  a  want  which  is  rarely  overcome 
in  after-life.  It  is  the  special  province  of  the  com- 
mon school  to  remedy  this  defect.  Let  it  expand  as 
and  how  it  will.  The  State  ought  not  to  allow  you 
to  forget,  nor  should  you,  if  by  its  indifference  you 
had  the  opportunity,  that  to  the  common  schools  of 
this  country  must  be  committed  the  honorable  duty 
of  providing  for  its  children  the  instruction  which  fits 
men  and  women  for  the  active  duties  of  common  life. 
In  our  great  system  of  civilization  no  class  has  a 
nobler  duty  than  yours,  nor  has  any  a  greater 'obliga- 
tion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  McPherson's  ad- 
dress^ which  was  about  8  p.  m.,  the  members 


of  the  Association  remained  to  witness  a  per- 
formance of  H.  M.  S.  Pinafore  by  the  Juve- 
nile Troupe. 

In  the  afternoon,  before  the  meeting  of  the 
Association,  several  of  the  members  visited 
the  Pennsylvania  Museum  and  School  of  In- 
dustrial Art  in  Memorial  Hall,  where  they 
viewed,  with  much  interest,  the  different 
articles  on  exhibition. 

The  following  officers  of  the  National  As- 
sociation were  elected  to  serve  during  the  en- 
suing year : 

Prksident— J.  Ormond  Wilson,  District  of  Co- 
lumbia. 

Vice-Presidents — J.  H.  Smart,  Ind. ;  Norman  C. 
Calkins,  N.  Y.;  David  N.  Camp,  Conn.;  Edwin  C. 
Hewitt,  III  ;  George  W.  Fetter,  Pa.;  W.  Colgrave, 
W.  Va. ;  J.  C.  Gilchrist,  Iowa. 

Secretary — W.  D.  Henkle,  Ohio. 

Treasurer — Eli  T.  Tappan,  Ohio. 

Councilors -at 'Large — John  Eaton,  D.  C. ;  John 
Hancock,  O.  ;  John  D.  Philbrick,  Mass.;  Mrs.  M.  A. 
Stone,  Conn. ;  A.  M.  Gammell,  K.  I. ;  Edward 
Danforth,  N.  Y. ;  W.  W.  Bassenger,  N.  J. ;  J.  P. 
Wickersham,  Pa. ;  D.  A.  Harlan,  Del. ;  Henry  E. 
Shepherd,  Md. ;  J.  H.  Peay,  Va. ;  T.  Marshall,  W. 
Va. :  Gustavus  Orr,  Ga. ;  W.  P.  Naisley,  Fla. ;  W. 
H.  Bartholomew,  Ky. ;  Helen  Hoagley,  Tenn.;  Re- 
becca Rickoff,  O^ ;  E.  E.  White,  Ind. ;  S.  H.  White, 
III.;  L-wis  M.  South,  Mich  ;  W.  F.  Phelps,  Minn.; 
J.  L.  Pickard,  Iowa;  VV.  T.  Harris,  Md. ;  Alexan- 
der Hogg,  Texas ;  Zalomon  Richards,  D.  C,  and 
A.  B.  Corliss,  Vl. 


-»- 


THE  Department  of  Normal  Schools  held 
its  first  meeting  on  Tuesday  afternoon,  in 
the  lecture  room  on  the  second  floor  of  the 
Normal  School  building.  Mr.  W.  F.  Phelps, 
A.  M.,  of  Winona,  Minnesota,  President  of  the 
department,  occupied  the  chair,  and  made 
the  opening  address,  of  which  the  following 
is  an  abstract : 

OPPOSITION   TO   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

After  a  vacation  of  two  years,  we  are  once 
more  assembled  to  consider  some  of  those 
questions  which  relate  to  our  specialty — the 
preparation  of  teachers  for  their  important 
work.  In  common  with  the  other  higher  de- 
partments of  our  public  school  system,  the 
Normal  Schools  have,  during  these  past  two 
years,  been  subjected  to  the  ordeal  of  public 
criticism,  and  exposed  to  the  dangers  of  hos- 
tile legislation.  **The  popular  sovereigns,*' 
who  awake  on  some  clear,  cold  morning  in 
early  Janiiary,  to  find  themselves  in  the  halls 
of  legislation,  are  unfortunately  not  all  states- 
men. Nor  are  a  majority  of  the  people  al- 
ways able   to   discern   clearly   those   things 
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which  make  for  the  country,  and  for  the  wel- 
fare and  glory  of  their  best  interests  in  the 
management  of  public  affairs. 

There  is  abundant  reason  for  the  convic- 
tion that  the  vital  relation  which  right  educa- 
tion sustains  to  the  general  welfare  and  hap- 
piness is  yet  very  inadequately  appreciated, 
and  that  many  truths  deemed  of  fundamental 
importance  in  the  early  days  of  the  republic 
are  becoming  in  the  minds  of  the  people  little 
less  than  stale  platitudes.  It  is  for  these 
reasons,  coupled  with  the  financial  stringency 
of  the  times  and  the  greed  of  gain,  perhaps, 
that  unfriendly  criticism  and,  in  many  cases, 
hostile  action  has  been  directed  to  our  High 
and  Normal  Schools. 

In  other  words,  the  opposition  to  our  High 
Schools  and  Normal  Schools  has  in  many  re- 
spects a  common  origin  and  a  common  spirit. 
There  are  educated  and  influential  men,  who, 
while  professing  to  believe  in  elementary 
schools  for  the  masses  of  the  people,  are  yet 
opposed  to  High  and  Normal  Schools,  with- 
out which  there  is  no  possibility  even  of 
thorough  elemei.tary  instruction.  If  we  could 
have  Normal  Schools  for  the  training  of 
some  of  our  legislators  and  governors  in 
the  elements  of  statesmanship,  they  would 
meet  a  great  want,  and  prove  a  god -send  to 
some  who  attempt  to  govern  a  free  people 
without  knowing  how  to  do  it. 

With  all  the  popular  ignorance  of  the  de- 
tails of  education,  there  is  yet  in  the  popular 
mind  a  certain  degree  of  hard  common  sense, 
which  enables  them  to  discover  that  our 
Normal  Schools  are  coming  up  to  their  re- 
quirements as  agencies  for  professional  in- 
struction. Let  our  Normal  Schools  and 
those  who  control  them  appreciate  and  act 
upon  this  fact,  and  let  them  strive  to  empha- 
size this  professional  feature  of  their  work,  and 
this  opposition  will  cease  and  be  succeeded  by 
a  cordial  and  hearty  support. 

At  the  conclusion  of  Mr.  Phelps'  address, 
Mr.  J.  C.  Gilchrist,  principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School  of  Cedar  Falls,  Iowa,  read  a 
paper  (for  report  of  which  we  are  indebted  to 
the  N*  E.  Journal  of  Education)  on 

PROFESSIONAL  DEGREES  FOR  TEACHERS. 

Academic  degrees  arc  a  necessity  of  the  exigencies 
of  socieiy  ;  they  have  two  purposes  or  functions,  the 
first  of  which  is  to  give  evidence  that  the  possessor 
has  certain  attainments  in  scholarship.  This  is  the 
ordinary  college  degree.  The  second  purpose  is  to 
give  evidence  that  the  holder  has  qualifications  neces- 
sary for  the  practice  of  some  profession  or  art.  The 
importance  of  the  profession  of  teaching  needs  no  de- 
fense before  such  a  body  as  this ;  its  potentiality  is 
in  the  hands  of  the  teachers.  The  world  expects 
thepi  to  sustain,  to  advance,  to  cherish  it.  All  associa-  | 


tions  of  teachers  mean  individual  improvement,  con- 
centration of  influence  on  vital  issues,  broader  views, 
and  more  penetrating  analysis  of  educational,  phil- 
osophy. But  the  teacher  ]alx>rs  under  many  difficul- 
ties ;  he  is  exposed  to  the  criticism  of  all  classes ;  he 
is  subject  to  humiliating  reexaminations;  his  wages  in 
many  cases,  are  i  tterly  disproportionate  to  his  liabili- 
ties and  necessary  preparation  ;  his  tenure  of  office  is 
precarious;  he  has  neither  prerogative,  nor  honor, 
nor  security.  The  depression  of  the  teacher  is  the 
depression  of  the  interest  of  education,  which  is 
the  interest  of  humanity;  the  encouragement  of  the 
profession  concerns  the  entire  people.  We  believe 
that  here  a  well-devised  system  of  professional  de- 
grees will  do  great  good;  they  satisfy  the  common 
mind,  and  have  done  much  for  the  other  professions 
of  medicine,  law,  and  theology.  These  know  their 
value.  Give  such  degrees  to  us,  and  we  shall  enjoy 
similar  benefits. 

(i)  A  system  of  professional  degrees  will  make 
teachers  prominent  in  society  as  a  learned  class. 
History  proves  this  to  have  been  true  in  the  past, 
and  that  the  great  men  of  all  civilized  countries  have 
recognized  it. 

(2)  A  wise  system  of  degrees,  securing  some  privi- 
leges and  emoluments,  will  prove  a  strong  incentive 
in  obtaining  professional  qualification.  Make  the 
prizes  of  this  profession  valuable,  and  corresponding 
effort  will  be  made  to  attain  them. 

(3)  A  system  of  degrees  for  teachers  will  induce  a 
more  perfect  development  of  educational  philosophy 
and  pedagogical  practice.  To  the  love  which  many 
teachtrs  now  have  for  their  calling  will  bi:  added 
the  inspiration  of  ambition  and  the  patience  of  inves- 
tigation. The  teacher's  profession  is  the  basis  of  all 
professions;  but  educational  science  is  yet  in  its  in- 
fancy, and  our  professional  literature  is  comparatively 
meagre  in  quantity.  Who  will  labor  in  this  fiekl  if 
not  the  teacher  ? 

(4)  A  system  of  degrees  will  soon  remove  or  miti- 
gate the  evils  depressing  the  profession ;  this  is  per- 
haps a  corollary  from  previous  propositions. 

The  piactical  elements  of  this  theme  remain  for 
discussion. 

(i)  What  shall  the  degrees  be  ?  Nothing  seems  so 
appropriate  as  Doctor  and  Master.  Doctor,  used  from 
its  derivation  to  signify  teacher,  was,  up  to  the  twelfth 
century,  thus  used,  even  in  the  universities.  A  title  to 
be  of  full  advantage  must  gratify  the  common  mind, 
by  containing  the  grace  and  mysticism  of  a  foreign 
derivation ;  for  this  reason  the  title,  Teacher,  would 
have  but  little  value ;  but  that  of  Master,  much.  To 
separate  our  profession  from  others,  the  titles  men- 
tioned must  be  accompanied  by  some  word  of  ap- 
propriate signification,  whose  initial  letter  shall  differ 
from  that  of  any  word  now  in  use  for  such  a  purpose. 
Such  a  word  is  instruction  or  education.  Some  might 
\)T^hY  pedagogy.  Didactics  is  excluded.  The  nor- 
mal schools  of  Missouri,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and 
Pennsylvania  are  the  only  schools  in  the  United 
States  that  now  give  degrees.  There  is,  however,  no 
uniformity  of  action  among  these  schools.  This  point 
was  illustrated  by  naming  the  degrees  bestowed  by 
the  institutions  mentioned.  The  speaker  stated  also 
that  the  normal  department  of  the  University  of  Mis- 
souri confers  the  degrees  of  Principal,  Bachelor,  and 
Master  of  Pedagogics. 

(2)  What  degrees  shall  be  given,  and  who  shall 
receive  them  ?  Let  us  divide  the  fraternity  into  three 
classes.  The  fresh  graduates  of  normal  schools  who 
might  receive  the  title,  Licentiate  of  Instruction  (L. 
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In.);  the  graduates  of  normal  schools  and  colleges 
who  have  taught  successfully,  say  five  years,  and  who 
bold  important  positions  in  schools  for  secondary  in- 
struction, who  might  receive  the  degree,  Master  of 
Instruction  (M.  In.)  The  third  class  might  be  com- 
posed of  prominent  educators  who  hold  positions  in 
institutions  for  superior  instruction,  in  scientific  and 
academical  schools,  colleges,  universities,  normal  and 
other  professional  schools ;  it  would  also  include  su- 
perintendents of  large  cities,  and  superintendents  of 
public  instruction.  These  might  receive  the  highest 
degree — Doctor  of  Instruction  (D.  In.) 

(3)  'What  privileges  should  a  degree  confer?  Per- 
sons holding  a  degree  should  be  authorized  to  teach 
in  their  respective  States,  and,  by  courtesy,  in  other 
States,  without  subsequent  examination.  When  (hey 
seek  a  higher  degree,  possibly  an  examination  should 
be  held.  In  a  number  of  States  graduates  of  normal 
schools  now  teach  without  further  examination,  or 
upon  certain  conditions  of  experience.  This  should 
be  true  of  all  States ;  the  normal-school  diploma 
should  be  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  qualification. 

(4)  Who  should  grant  professional  degrees  to 
teachers?  The  faculties  of  normal  schools  founded 
by  State  authority  should  be  competent  to  do  so. 
There  should  exist  uniformity  in  the  different  schools 
in  the  granting  of  degrees.  It  is  no  doubt  well  that 
superintendents  of  public  instruction  or  their  deputies 
apd  county  superintendents  should  form  the  faculties 
in  the  final  examination.  State  committees,  acting  in 
unison  under  the  general  instruction  of  a  national 
committee,  should  grant  the  higher  degrees  already 
indicated.  The  members  of  the  profession  should  de- 
lermine  who  shall  be  admitted  to  it. 

The  discussion  of  this  question  of  degrees  for  teach- 
ers seems  opportune.  The  University  of  St.  Andrews, 
Scotland,  is  engaged  in  an  earnest  effort  to  make 
teaching  a  learned  profession.  A  chair  of  education 
has  been  established  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
Th»  University  of  Cambridge  has  taken  important 
steps  toward  the  establishment  of  a  similar  professor- 
ship. Movements  in  a  similar  direction  are  making 
in  France  and  Germany.  In  the  United  States  initi- 
atory steps  have  been  taken  by  some  of  our  colleges 
and  universities,  for  the  founding  of  chairs  of  peda- 
gogy and  didactics. 

In  conclusion,  the  speaker  advocated  the  appoint- 
ment by  the  normal  section,  of  a  committee  which 
should  consider  the  entire  subject  of  professional  de- 
grees, and  report  thereon. 

An  animated  discussion  followed  the  read- 
ing of  the  paper. 

Professor  Brooks,  of  the  Millersville  Nor- 
mal School,  of  Pennsylvania,  said  that  there 
had  been  a  time  in  which  he  was  in  favor  of 
degrees  for  teachers,  but  his  enthusiasm  was 
not  now  so  great  j  Ix  was  doubtful  in  how 
far  the  conferring  of  degrees  might  remove 
the  difficulties  and  dangers  of  the  profession. 
He  was,  however,  upon  the  whole,  in  favor  of 
them.  All  arguments  advanced  for  the  giv- 
ing of  degrees  in  any  profession  hold  here. 
Our  normal  schools  do  not,  however,  seem 
to  be  in  a  position  to  bestow  degrees  tTiat 
would  really  confer  honor,  and  inferior  de- 
grees would  tend  to  degrade  rather  than  to 
elevate. 


Professor  Barringer,  of  Newark,  N.  J.,  said 
he  desired  to  use  all  methods  calculated  to 
make  entrance  into  the  profession  easy  and 
safe.  It  is  hard  to  get  rid  of  incompetent 
teachers.  The  question  must  be  asked,  How 
did  they  get  into  the  profession  ?  We  can- 
not be  too  particular  about  requirements  for 
entrance. 

Commissioner  Eaton  at  this  point  called 
the  attention  of  the  section  to  the  report  of 
Dr.  Da  Motta,  of  Brazil,  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction  in  that  country,  on  the  normal 
schools  of  the  United  States.  The  work, 
published  in  two  volumes,  contains  an  ac- 
count of  the  location  and  economy  of  our 
normal  schools,  together  with  courses  of  study, 
and  copies  of  examination-papers  from  the 
St.  Louis  and  other  normal  schools.  Dr.  Da 
Motta  was  anxious  that  his  work  should  meet 
the  approval  of  American  educators. 

Dr.  Wickersham,  of  Pennsylvania,  stated 
that  he  had  received  a  similar  letter  from  the 
Brazilian  Minister  of  Education,  together 
with  a  copy  of  his  book,  with  reference  to 
whose  value  he  desired  the  opinion  of  Ameri- 
can Normal  workers. 

The  original  discussion  being  resumed.  Dr. 
Mayo,  of  Springfield,  Mass.,  said  that  the 
value  of  degrees  was  in  inverse  proportion  to 
the  ease  with  which  they  are  obtained.  In 
his  own  profession,  nothing  was  easier  to  ob- 
tain than  the  title  D.  D.  Teachers  themselves 
are  not  free  from  blame  for  the  present  posi- 
tion of  the  profession.  Comparatively  few 
attend  meetings  of  this  kind ;  they  do  not 
defend  their  own  system.  A  new  educational 
system  has  developed  itself  in  the  last  twenty 
years,  of  which  many  persons  are  ignorant ; 
out  of  their  ignorance  grows  opposition  to 
the  schools.  Let  the  teachers  properly  rep- 
resent their  profession,  and  they  will  convince 
these  people. 

Miss  Grace  C.  Bibb,  of  the  University  of 
Missouri,  spoke  of  the  degrees  conferred  in 
the  Normal  department  of  that  institution, 
and  explained  that  three  degrees  were  con- 
templated in  the  courses  of  instruction :  an 
elementary  degree,  given  upon  comple- 
tion of  a  two  years*  course,  designed  to  pre- 
pare for  the  common  schools  of  the  State ;  a 
degree  given  as  supplementary  to  a  full 
academic  course,  and  now  involving  a  year  of 
professional  training  in  addition  to  the  work 
required  for  the  degree  in  one  of  the  four 
academic  courses  of  science,  arts,  letters,  or 
philosophy.  A  third,  of  extremely  difficult 
acquisition,  very  rarely  bestowed,  and  imply- 
ing extraordinary  scholarship  and  ability. 
These  degrees  are   respectively.    Principal, 
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Bachelor,  and  Master  in  Pedagogics,  as  stated 
by  the  essayist. 

Prof.  John  Mickleborough,  principal  of  the 
Cincinnati  Normal  School,  said  it  was  not 
evident  to  his  mind  that  the  mere  conferring 
of  degrees  would,  as  has  been  suggested,  add 
to  the  length  of  the  teacher's  tenure  of  office ; 
this  benefit,  as  well  as  others  hoped  for,  could 
only  follow  the  giving  of  degrees  worthy  to 
be  honpred.  If  degrees  are  given,  they  must 
mean  something. 

Professor  Phelps,  president  of  the  section, 
said  that  in  his  opinion  an  adjustment  of  all 
these  vexed  questions  would  be  reached  with 
the  progress  of  the  profession 

Mr.  T.  Marcellus  Marshall,  of  West  Vir- 
ginia, said  that  this,  like  most  other  questions, 
might  easily  be  carried  to  extremes;  in 
avoiding  Scylla,  we  fall  into  Charybdis. 
While  there  are  innumerable  applicants  for 
positions  in  cities,  in  many  country  places 
the  teacher  has  to  be  sought.  Many  of  these 
teachers  securing  positions  do  not  do  satisfac- 
tory work— there  are  many  evils  to  be  reme- 
died. There  is  danger  from  too  many 
normal  schools  as  well  as  from  too  few ;  from 
too  high  a  standard  as  well  as  from  one  too 
low.  We  need  a  deeper  professional  train- 
ing, rather  than  wider  literary  culture.  The 
ibelief  of  the  speaker  was  that  professional 
-degrees  will  aid  in  bringing  about  proper 
professional  zeal.  West  Virginia,  in  addition 
to  the  states  named,  confers  the  degree  of 
Normal  Graduate,  but  this  is  not  considered 
of  much  importance.  Persons  can  teach  well 
in  the  primary  schools,  when  professionally 
trained  for  it  by  experience  or  normal  drill, 
without  possessing  the  literary  qualifications 
necessary  for  the  degree  of  A.  M.,  or  even 
of  A.  B.,  and  it  is  folly  to  expect  that  any 
ilarge  number  of  our  primary  teachers  can 
possess  these  acquirements.  The  speaker  then 
went  on  to  suggest  the  degrees  which  might 
with  propriety  be  given  in  recognition  of 
superior  qualifications. 

The  discussion  of  the  paper  being  closed, 
the  president  announced  as  the  committee  on 
the  nomination  of  officers.  Professor  Brooks, 
President  of  the  Millersville  Normal  School ; 
J.  C.  Gilchrist,  President  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Cedar  Falls,  la.  \  and  Miss  Grace  C. 
Bibb,  Professor  of  Pedagogics  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Missouri. 

The  second  meeting  of  this  department 
was  held  in  the  East  Committee-room  of  the 
Normal  School  building,  convening  at  3:30 
p.  m..  President  W.  F.  Phelps  in  the  chair.  The 
section  having  been  called  to  order,  the  Pres- 


ident stated  that  the  absence  of  several  per- 
sons who  had  promised  to  present  papers  had 
rendered  necessary  a  change  in  the  programme, 
and  that  the  business  of  the  afternoon  would 
be  the  reading  and  discussion  of  the  paper  of 
Prof.  Lewis  McLouth,  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich.  Of  this  address,  the 
following  is  an  abstract : 

PROFESSIONAL    EDUCATION. 

Th'^rc  is  a  science  underlying  every  art,  and  for  its 
perfect  practice  there  must  be  two  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge :  a  knowledge  of  processes  and  a  knowledge  of 
the  principles  underlying  and  controlling  them.  For 
all  those  higher  caihngs  which  we  denominate  pro- 
fessions, there  is  necessary  a  general  and  a  special 
preparation — the  general  development  and  discipline 
of  power  for  the  sake  of  character,  and  the  special 
preparation  calculated  to  give  skill  in  the  particular 
art  to  be  cultivated.  This  special  preparation  has 
been  given  in  the  past  by  apprenticeship  under  special 
masters  of  the  different  arts,  but  more  recently  in  pro- 
fessional and  technical  schools. 

When  the  educational  tide-wave  runs  high,  Normal 
Schools  are  established  often  without  a  clear  under- 
standing of  their  purposes ;  when  business  reverses 
overtake  the  community,  the  Normal  Schools  do  not 
escape;  their  nondescript  function, and  the  uncertain 
ground  on  which  they  stand,  have  generally  made 
them,  among  public  educational  institutions,  the  first 
to  receive  attack.  Such  has  been  the  opposition  that 
some  have  been  closed,  many  have  been  crippled, 
and  the  usefulness  of  all  has  been  seriously  inter- 
fered with.  Ignoring  those  actuated  by  parsimony, 
the  opponents  of  Normal  Schools  may  be  divided  into 
two  classes  :  those  who  deny  or  ignore  a  science  of 
teaching,  and  those,  who,  while  they  believe  in  the 
need  of  special  professional  training,  do  not  beffeve 
the  Normal  Schools  are  doing  so  exclusively  profes- 
sional woik  as  they  should  do — the  kind  of  work,  in 
short,  for  which  they  were  established.  This  class 
looking  over  Normal  School  courses  of  study  and  find- 
ing at  most  not  more  than  ten  per  cent,  of  their  work 
such  as  bears  directly  upon  the  special  training  of 
teachers,  while  the  other  nine-tenths  are  directed  to- 
ward general  academical  instruction,  fail  to  see  suffi- 
cient distinction  between  Normal  Schools  and  good 
high  schools  or  academies  to  justify  the  existence  of 
the  former.  These  men  are  not  so  much  enemies  to 
Normal  School;  as  to  the  Normal  Schools 

The  Michigan  Slate  Normal  School  has  been  in 
operation  about  twenty  five  years,  and  has  felt  the 
opposition  of  both  classes  of  critics.  The  opposition 
to  the  school,  though  not  such  as  to  threaten  its  de- 
struction, yet  led  the  State  Board  of  Education,  eigh- 
teen months  ago,  to  inquire  whether  considerable 
changes  in  the  course  of  study  were  not  desirable. 
They  appointed  a  committee  of  their  own  number  to 
study  the  subject ;  the  members  of  the  faculty  were 
asked  to  give  their  views ;  the  chief  educational  men 
of  the  State,  as  well  as  many  from  other  Slates,  were 
consulted ;  elaborate  discussions  were  in  some  cases 
presented,  and  the  views  of  our  best  teachers  were 
obtained.  The  opinions  pointed  in  one  direction. 
As  a  consequence,  the  committee  reported  in  favor  of 
making  the  work  more  distinctively  professional,  and 
their  recommendation  introduced  a  new  departure. 
The  following  extracts  from  the  report  of  the  com- 
mittee were  given  : 
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"The  committee  recommended,  i.  Enlarging  the 
School  of  Observation  and  Practice  so  as  to  consti- 
tute a  graded  school,  repre^ienting  all  the  departments 
of  our  best  schools,  including  the  High  School,  and 
that  students  applying  for  admission  to  the  normal 
school  deficient  in  academic  preparation  be  allowed 
to  make  such  preparation  in  this  school  of  observa- 
tion and  practice. 

"  2.  This  school  of  observation  and  practice  to  be 
under  the  supervision  of  the  principal  of  that  school, 
with  two  skilled  assistants,  but  the  teaching  to  be 
done  by  Normal  students  under  the  direction  and  in- 
spection of  the  respective  professors  of  the  Normal 
School. 

"  3.  To  establish  in  the  Normal  School  proper 
three  courses  of  study  of  one  year  each — the  common- 
school  course,  the  higher  English  course,  and  the 
language  course — for  Htting  teachers  respectively  for 
the  lower  and  higher  grades  of  our  common  and 
graded  schools. 

"  4.  Aside  from  general  reviews  in  connection 
with  the  professional  instruction,  the  Normal  School 
proper  is  to  be  confined  to  professional  work." 

By  this  plan  there  is  an  entire  separation  of  aca- 
demic and  professional  work,  and  the  work  of  general 
instruction  is  delegated  to  the  Normal  pupil  teachers 
under  suitable  supervision.  A  commiitee  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  a  course  of  study  in  accordance 
with  these  requirements.  The  lecturer  then  proceeded 
at  considerable  length  to  set  forth  the  actual  work  now 
done  in  the  school,  giving  the  courses  of  study  and 
the  methods  pursued,  in  their  different  departments, 
by  the  professors.  This  course  is  found  elaborated 
in  the  last  report  of  the  school,  and  may  be  omitted 
here. 

Professor  McLouth  stated  that  the  success  of  their 
pupil -teachers  had  been  marked,  and  had  so  approved 
itself  to  the  people  that  many  children  had  been 
withdrawn  from  other  schools  to  be  placed  in  this. 
Pupil-teaching  is  worthless  unless  constantly  and 
carefully  supervised,  but  with  supervision  is  profit- 
able in  all  grades  to  the  child  taught,  and  of  im- 
mense value  to  the  pupil-teacher.  The  speaker  then 
went  on  to  illustrate  the  method  of  supervision,  and 
of  preparation  employed  in  the  school. 

In  conclusion,  he  expressed  his  belief  that  if  the 
Normal  Schools  of  the  country  were  to  be  placed  on  a 
sure  foundation  it  must  be  done  through  their  adher- 
ence to  strictly  professional  work. 

In  the  discussion  upon  the  paper  several 
members  of  the  section  participated,  Pro 
fessor  Hewitt  of  Illinois,  Professor  Gilchrist 
of  Iowa,  Professor  Brooks  of  Pennsylvania, 
Miss  Bibb  of  Missouri,  Mr.  Marshall  of  West 
Virginia,  Professor  Phelps,  President  of  the 
section,  and  others.  Opinion  seemed  to  be 
divided  as  to  the  desirability  of  excluding 
academic  instruction  from  Normal  Schools. 

The  committee  on  nominations  announced 
the  following  names:  President^  J-  C.  Gil- 
christ, of  Iowa ;  Vice-President,  Edwin  C. 
Hewitt,  of  Illinois ;  Secretary^  George  W. 
Fetter,  of  Pennsylvania.  These  officers  hav- 
ing been  elected,  the  section  adjourned. 

In  consequence  of  the  meeting  of  theGeneral 
Association  at  the  Exposition  Building,no  ses- 
sion of  this  section  was  held  on  Thursday. 


P16PER  EDac^^fiejv. 

'''pHE  Department  of  Higher  Instruction 
\  held  its  opening  session  in  the  I-abora- 
tory  on  the  first  floor  of  the  building.  Pres- 
ident Eli  T.  Tappan,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  Kenyon  College,  Ohio,  called 
the  department  to  order,  and  spoke  briefly  of 
its  workings  during  the  year  past,  and  the 
field  that  was  open  to  its  labors  in  the  years 
that  are  to  come. 

COLLEGE   DORMlrORIES. 

A  paper  on  **  College  Dormitories,"  pre- 
pared by  Charles  K.  Adams,  LL.  D.,  Pro- 
fessor of  History  in  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, at  Ann  Arbor,  was  then  read  by  the 
President,  in  the  absence  of  the  essayist.  The 
influence  of  college  dormitories  on  our  system 
of  education  may  be  considered  from  two 
points  of  view.  First,  their  effect  on  our  col- 
leges as  corporations;  and  second,  on 
students  as  individuals.  President  Ehot  re- 
marked some  years  ago  that  dormitories  are 
simply  an  imperative  necessity,  and  it  may  be 
urged  they  are,  in  some  sense,  at  least,  an 
element  of  power.  Dormitories  furnish  an 
efficient  means  of  appeal  in  behalf  of  the 
colleges. 

Another  consideration  is  that  the  buildings 
help  to  impress  the  imagination  of  the  people. 
The  life  of  a  student  who  occupies  a  room  in 
the  college  building  is  more  identified  with 
the  interests  of  the  college.  Our  colleges  are 
dependent,  in  a  large  measure,  on  the  good- 
will of  their  alumni.  If  dormitories  tend  to 
strengthen  a  love  for  a  collegiate  life,  their  in- 
fluence should  not  be  despised  or  overlooked. 
The  fact  is  unquestionable  that  our  students 
are  different  from  those  of  Germany. 

All  worthy  acts  done  by  our  students  are 
done  by  them  acting  individually,  while  all 
unworthy  ones  are  done  by  them  acting  col- 
lectively. A  college  is  not  a  republic,  and 
cannot  be  one.  It  is  not  a  monopoly,  as  no 
student  is  obliged  to  attend  a  college. 

The  large  association  of  students  in  dormi- 
tories doubtless  leads  to  lawlessness.  In 
1852,  when  Dr.  Henry  P.  Tappan  came  to 
the  University  of  Michigan  as  its  president, 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  students  occu- 
pied dormitories.  The  authorities  of  the 
University  were  under  the  necessity  of  devot- 
ing a  considerable  portion  of  their  time  to 
the  insignificant  details  of  petty  but  annoying 
violations  of  order.  The  dormitories  were 
devoted  to  other  uses,  and  the  students  were 
distributed  among  the  various  private  families 
of  the  city.     The  change,  according  to  uni- 
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versal  opinion,  has  been  favorable  alike  to 
good  order  and  good  scholarship. 

The  paper  was  discussed  by  President 
Hays,  of  Washington  College,  Pa.;  President 
Moss,  of  Indiana;  Dr.  Jeifers,  of  Wilming- 
ton, Del.;  Professor  James,  of  the  Normal 
School,  Illinois,  and  President  Pickard,  of 
Iowa. 

On  motion,  a  committee  to  nominate  offi- 
cers was  appointed,  consisting  of  Presidents 
Hays,  Jeffers,  and  Pickard. 

The  second  meeting  of  the  department  was 
held  on  Wednesday  afternoon  in  the  labora- 
tory, Prof.  Tappan  in  the  chair. 

ORTHOGRAPHY   IN   HIGH   SCHOOLS   AND 

COLLEGES. 

A  paper  on  "  Orthography  in  High  Schools 
and  Colleges "  was'  read  by  Francis  A. 
March,  LL.  D.,  Professor  of  the  English 
language  and  Comparative  Philology  in  La- 
fayette College,  Easton,  Pa. 

In  none  of  our  schools  is  the  orthographi- 
cal position  more  embarrassing  than  in  our 
high  schools  and  colleges. 

It  is  generally  taken  for  granted  that  colle- 
gians have  learned  to  spell,  but  every  one 
who  sees  their  written  exercises  knows  how 
far  this  is  from  the  fact.  Conscientious  teach- 
ers are  greatly  troubled  by  this  state  of  things, 
but  stress  is  laid  on  perfect  spelling  as  a  sign 
of  a  thoroughly  educated  person,  and  pro- 
fessors feel  as  though  they  have  not  done 
their  duty  by  a  graduate  who  cannot  spell. 
A  student  who  has  come  to  collegiate  years  a 
bad  speller,  will  never  learn  the  120,000  spell- 
ing problems  which  the  English  dictionary 
contains.  It  is  to  be  remembered,  however, 
that  though  there  are  many  thousand  words  in 
the  language,  each  person's  own  vocabulary 
is  made  up  of  comparatively  few,  perhaps 
3,000  or  4,000,  possibly  no  more  than  a  few 
hundred,  and  a  grown  man  in  real  life  is  a 
good  speller  if  he  spells  the  words  of  his  own 
vocabulary  correctly. 

From  this  point  of  view  it  would  seem  that 
the  common  methods  of  teaching  spelling  in 
high  schools  and  colleges  are  substantially 
scientific  and  sufficient.  If  misspelled  words 
are  simply  checked  in  each  paper,  and  the 
student  is  requested  to  hand  in  the  paper  a 
second  time  with  the  corrections  made,  every 
attentive  student  will  learn  and  correct  his 
own  habitual  mistakes.  The  science  of  or- 
thography is,  however,  well  worthy  of  more 
extended  study  in  college,  and  is  every  way 
fitted  to  excite  interest  and  develop  impor- 
tant thought,  and  lead  to  valuable  practical  I 


applications.  It  treats  of  the  representation 
of  spoken  language  by  visible  signs,  and  in- 
cludes a  systematic  history  of  such  signs,  and 
a  discussion  of  the  principles  according  to 
which  they  should  be  made  and  used.  The 
essential  principle  of  alphabetic  writing  is 
that  a  perfect  alphabet  must  have  one  charac- 
ter for  each  elementary  sound  in  the  language 
and  only  one. 

Subordinate  rules  are  that  the  characters 
should  be  easy  to  write  and  distinguish,  and 
be  shapely;  like  sounds  should  have  like 
signs,  and  similar  series  of  sounds  should  have 
analogous  sets  of  signs.  Each  character 
should  be  so  shaped  as  to  suggest  to  some 
extent  the  position  of  the  organs  of  speech  in 
forming  the  sound.  Devised  alphabets  are 
esteemed  the  better  for  embodying  important 
history.  All  nations  should  use  the  same 
signs  with  similar  values.  No  nation  has  ever 
made  any  near  approach  to  a  perfect  alpha- 
bet. The  Anglo-Saxon  language  was  reduced 
to  writing  in  Roman  letters  by  the  missiona- 
ries, who  converted  the  people  to  Christianity 
and  gave  them  a  pretty  good  alphabet. 

The  letters  were  used  in  their  Roman 
values,  or  nearly  so,  and  new  characters 
were  added  for  the  sounds  of  a  mfat,  th  jn 
their y  th  in  thine,  and  w  ;  after  the  Norman 
conquest  chaos  came  again  with  Anglo-Saxon, 
or  rather  English  spelling,  A  change  fol- 
lowed in  the  whole  gamut,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
vowel  sounds.  The  close  vowels  changed 
under  the  accent  into  diphthongs  by  taking 
an  a  sound  before  them.  The  old  /,  as  in 
machine y  has  thus  changed  to  ai,  as  in  mine ; 
u,  as  in  ru/e,  has  given  rise  to  au,  as  in  house. 

The  open  and  mixed  vowels  have  become 
closer — a,  as  in/ar,  changing  to  a  (/.  e,,e)  in 
fate  or  smally  or  to  0  in  home.  The  people 
have  long  since  ceased  to  feel  any  necessity 
for  keeping  sounds  and  signs  together. 
Changes  go  on  without  any  record  in  the 
writing.  Etymologists  slip  in  new  silent  let- 
ters on  the  ground  of  imaginary  derivations ; 
old  monsters,  fixed  in  the  popular  fancy, 
propagate  themselves  in  the  congenial  inver- 
sionment,  and  altogether  we  have  attained 
the  worst  alphabetical  spelling  in  the  world. 
We  use  a,  e,  /,  <?,  u,  or  y  with  delighiful  im- 
partiality, friar,  speaker,  nadir,  actor,  sul- 
phur, zephyr,  run  from  our  pens  with  equal 
ease.  There  are  ten  thousand  words  contain- 
ing this  puzzle,  and  no  man  has  ever  mastered 
them  all. 

The  scholar  looking  for  rules  among  them, 
might  think  himself  sure  that  names  of  per, 
sonal  agents  from  English  verbs  end  in  er- 
like  defender,  feeder,  lover ;  but  he  would  go 
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amiss  in  beggar,  liar,  sailor,  etc.  Then  there 
are  the  double  consonants,  all  the  time 
wrong  for  the  sound,  and  half  the  time  for 
the  etymology.  We  all  see  the  point  when 
the  Rt.  Hon.  Robert  Ix)we,  formerly  Min- 
ister of  Education  in  England,  challenged  the 
House  of  Commons  that  not  half  a  dozen 
members  could  spell  off  hand  the  word  '*  un 
paralleled."  Such  studies  as  these  have  a  two- 
fold advantage.  In  the  first  place  the  curious 
observation  of  these  queer  blunders  serves 
to  fix  them  well  in  mind,  so  that  we  learn  to 
spell  well  in  the  old  way.  Then  they  dispel 
the  sacred  character  which  has  too  much  sur- 
rounded the  standard  spelling.  They  induce 
a  reasonable  judgment  in  favor  of  the  amend- 
ment of  our  spelling  so  as  to  make  it  simple, 
regular,  and  reasonable  according  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  science  of  orthography.  Stu- 
dents thoroughly  taught  will  find  it  easy  to 
follow  the  fashion  of  the  day  among  the 
scholars,  and  appear  as  spelling  reformers. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  to  serve 
for  the  ensuing  year  in  this  department: 
President,  E.  T.  Tappan,  of  Kenyon  College, 
Gambier,  Ohio;  Vice  President,  Lemuel 
Moss,  of  the  Indiana  University,  at  Indian- 
apolis ;  and  Secretary,  Prof.  E.  B.  Bier  man, 
Annviile,  Pa. 

EiiE]aE]«?^RY  3opeeii^. 

''T^HE  Department  of  Elementary  Schools 
i  met  in  the  Assembly  Room.  A  brief  open- 
ing address  was  delivered  by  the  President, 
Prof.  G.  P.  Brown,  of  Toledo,  Ohio.  Cul- 
ture  can  no  longer  be  limited  to  a  few.  Uni- 
versal  culture  is  the  only  safeguard  against 
anarchy  of  thought.  The  study  of  machinery 
has  invaded  the  sphere  of  the  moral  as  well  as 
the  material.  Hence,  in  the  schools  people 
are  demanding  practical  education  for  their 
children.  The  different  branches  are  taught, 
not  for  their  aesthetic  value,  but  for  their 
practical  availability.  Education  has  a  direct 
reference  to  the  machinery  of  life;  and 
teachers  are  more  devoot  worshipers  of  ma- 
chinery than  are  the  parents.  The  pupils 
follow  the  examples,  and  succumb  to  the  in- 
fluence of  both.  The  school  law  is  above  the 
moral  law.  The  machinery  of  the  term  ex- 
amination is  everywhere  operative  and  re- 
garded as  the  most  important  school  mechan- 
ism. Order  is  placed  above  truth.  Cities 
having  the  poorest  schools  show  the  highest 
averages  at  examination.  For  this  state  of 
things  the  superintendents  are  responsible. 
As  experts  let  them  make  culture  the  standard, 


instead  of  machinery,  and  the  people  will  not 
be  slow  to  adopt  it.  Reading  and  writing 
need  to  be  taught  better  than  they  are.  The 
times  are  no  longer  the  patriarchal  age  of 
sixty  years  since;  the  railroad  and  the  tele- 
graph have  made  city  and  country  all  city. 
In  illustration  of  his  meaning,  Mr.  Brown 
then  related  his  experience  in  examining  a 
class  in  reading. 

A  long  discussion  ensued,  participated  in 
by  Professor  Hancock,  Mr.  Wade,  of  Morgan- 
town,  W.  Va.,  and  Miss  Lelia  E.  Patridge,  of 
Philadelphia;  after  which  W.  T.  Harris, 
LL.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
at  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  delivered  an  address  on 

THE  RELATIONS  OF  THE  KINDERGARTEN  TO  THE 

SCHOOL, 

In  which  he  said  that  the  kindergarten  fur- 
nishes a  foundation  for  industrial  teaching. 
The  kindergarten  gives  us  two  years  more  of 
education  than  we  can  have  now,  and  trains 
the  pupil  in  an  industrial  direction,  and  makes 
him  tit  for  all  the  manipulations  of  the  arts 
and  trades,  and  does  not  interfere  with  the 
conventionalities  of  intelligence— with'reading, 
writing,  arithmetic,  and  other  branches  which 
grow  out  of  them;  and,  continuing,  the 
speaker  said  :  There  is  a  great  deal  of  talk 
about  utilizing  play,  but  play,  strictly  as  play, 
should  not  be  utiUzed  ;  there  should  be  room 
for  the  spontaneous  play  of  the  child  with  no 
restraint  whatever.  Another  important  ques- 
tion is  that  of  cost.  If  it  cannot  be  made 
cheap,  it  will  be  impossible  to  make  it  a 
permanent  branch  of  the  common  school 
system.  Every  young  lady  graduating  should 
spend  at  least  six  months  as  assistant  in  a 
kindergarten,  to  gain  the  experience  to  be 
found  there  as  a  finishing  touch  to  her  educa- 
tion. Reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic 
should  not  be  loaded  down  with  too  many 
hobbies,  but  should  be  left  clear  of  all  ob- 
structions until  the  pupil  gained  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  them. 

Dr.  Harris  continued  by  saying  that  con- 
ventional education  opens  the  windows  of  the 
soul  towards  nature  and  human  life,  and 
teaches  the  pupil  how  to  investigate  the  one 
and  to  control  the  combinations  of  the  other. 
For  lack  of  this  very  training  we  have  the 
shocking  developments  of  communism  among 
people  who  do  not  understand  the  laws  that 
control  the  combination  of  man  with  man. 
After  giving  his  view  at  length  on  this  point, 
and  advocating  the  teaching  of  sewing  and 
embroidery,  the  speaker  held  that  the  direct- 
ress of  the  kindergarten  should  be  a  person 
like  Miss  Blow,  the  wealthy  young  St.  Louis 
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And  this  idea  of  drawing  is  a  very  common  one, 
for  we  not  unfrcquently  see  teachers  of  drawing 
chosen  because,  like  teachers  of  writing,  they  know 
how  to  train  pupils  to  do  imitation  work  wiih  their 
fingers.  Drawing  in  this  sense,  requires  but  the  pos- 
session of  ordinary  nerves  of  feeling  and  of  sight. 
Speaking  broadly,  therefore,  all  children  can  be 
taught  to  draw  as  well  as  to  write.  This  is  a  fact 
which  may  now  be  regarded  as  settled. 

But  is  this  the  whole  of  drawing?  As  educators, 
are  we  content  with  such  a  definition  ?  If  so,  the 
matter  of  teaching  it  might  well  be  relegated  to  the 
teachers  of  writing. 

Pardon  me  for  dwelling  on  this  point.  So  much 
misconception  exists  just  here,  and  the  whole  ques- 
tion is  so  involved  in  a  mist  of  finger  practice,  ge- 
nius, nature,  aesthetics,  and  science,  that  our  first 
duty  is  to  come  to  some  understanding  as  to  what 
is  meant,  especially  in  education,  by  drawing.  The 
name  is  a  misnomer  for  what  is  taught  under  it.  In  one 
sense  it  is  regarded  as  a  language,  in  another  as  a 
science,  in  another  as  an  art,  and  the  difficulty  is 
that  all  these  features  are  apt  to  be  mixed  up 
together,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happens  that  it  is 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  what  is  taught  as 
skill,  as  language,  as  science,  or  as  art.  Now  if 
drawing  is  to  come  into  public  education  in  the 
fundamental  way  proposed,  it  cannot  be  introduced 
in  this  '< hurly-burly,"  mixed-up  manner;  it  must 
be  submitted  to  a  process  of  educational  disinte- 
gration ;  a  process  which  will  provide  suitable 
exercises  for  developing  the  necessary  skill  of  hand 
and  eye,  and  a  process  which  at  the  same  time  will 
present  the  language  feature  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
appeal  to  the  understanding  of  pupils  and  lead  them 
to  trace  its  application  in  science,  in  nature,  and  in 
art,  and  also  be  the  means  for  expressing  their  own 
ideas  in  these  directions.  Drawing,  therefore,  be- 
comes a  very  comprehensive,  far-reaching  study, 
and  a  proper  course  of  instruction  in  it  should  teach 
pupils  what  to  draw,  and  thus  the  subject  is  at  once 
lifted  above  the  plane  of  mere  writing  and  to  the 
highest  significance  in  education. 

WHAT  MUST  BE  UNDERSTOOD. 

If  drawing  is  coming  into  education  in  this  man- 
ner, as  a  language  with  a  science  and  an  art  back  of 
it,  thesedifferent  features  of  language,  science,  and  art 
must  be  presented  in  some  definite  and  tangible  man- 
ner. We  must  know  what  is  taught  as  skill  and 
language,  we  must  know  what  is  taught  as  science, 
we  must  know  what  is  taught  as  art. 

I  do  not  think  it  will  be  disputed  that  instruction 
in  drawing,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  skill,  language,  and 
science,  can  be  distinctly  formulated  and  arranged. 
The  doubt  is  about  the  artistic  feature,  and  this,  in 
the  minds  of  many  people,  overshadows  all  the 
others. 

I  know  it  is  a  very  common  opinion  that  beauty, 
which  it  is  the  aim  of  art  to  express,  is  not  amenable 
to  rule.  I  am  aware  that  beauty,  in  its  highest  man- 
ifestation of  form,  eludes  exact  scientific  analysis ; 
but  there  are  forms  which  are  positively  ugly,  while 
there  are  many  which  are  more  or  less  beauti- 
ful. The  highest  form  of  beauty  can  he  appreciated 
only  when  we  can  distinguish  the  difference  between 
it  and  less  beautiful  ones,  and  it  would  seem,  there- 
fore, that  the  best  and  easiest  way  to  secure  an  ap- 
preciation of  beauty  in  its  highest  form  would  be  to 
develop  the  power  of  analyzing  it  in  its  lower  or 
simpler  manifestations. 


Again,  art  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  the  expres- 
sion of  truth  in  regard  to  form.  Truth  of  form  re- 
quires for  its  expression  a  knowledge  of  both  the  lan- 
guage and  the  science  of  representation.  Geometry 
is  the  foundation  of  both  the  language  and  the 
science.  If  we  were  to  leave  geometry  out  of  the 
study,  we  should  at  once  take  out  the  only  tangible 
educational  basis  it  has  to  rest  upon.  It  is  this  ele- 
ment in  the  study  which  enables  us  to  bring  it  within 
the  province  of  education  and  elevate  the  instruction 
above  mere  individual  caprice  or  rule  of  thumb. 

WHAT  TIME  HAS   EFFECTED. 

The  time  has  passed  when  it  may  be  thought  nee  - 
essary  to  discuss  drawing  as  a  language.  If  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  subject  for  the  last  few  years  has  done 
nothing  more,  it  may  be  said  to  have  accomplished 
this — secured  a  recognition  for  the  study  as  a  lan- 
guage, as  a  means  of  receiving  and  expressing  thought 
hardly  second  to  any  other  language  we  possess,  and 
as  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  all  children  can 
learn  to  draw  as  readily  as  they  can  learn  to  write, 
the  real  educational  problem  is :  What  shall  they  be 
taught  to  draw — how  shall  they  apply  this  language  ? 

This,  it  seems  to  me,  is  the  fundamental  question 
to  be  decided,  and  in  looking  at  the  results  now  com- 
ing up  from  the  public  schools  of  Massachusetts  and 
from  cities  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  it  is  worth 
while  for  us,  as  educators,  to  go  back  of  the  pleasing 
lines  which  represent  certain  degrees  of  mere  indi- 
vidual skill  and  taste  and  note  the  nature  of  the  work 
to  which  this  language  is  being  applied.  In  apply- 
ing our  language  of  drawing  in  industry  and  in  art 
we  have  two  distinct  matters  to  deal  with.  We  have 
facts  of  form  and  the  modifications  which  those  facts 
undergo  as  they  appear  to  the  eye.  Sound  instruc- 
tion in  drawing  should  educate  to  a  knowledge  of  the 
facts  as  they  are  and  also  to  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
which  govern  their  appearance. 

As  for  art,  the  culminating  expression  of  a  nation's 
civilizotion,  we  may  safely  leave  it  to  be  the  outcome 
of  an  education  which  trains  to  truth,  imagination,  and 
complete  means  of  expression.  An  art  which  cannot 
al)sorb  these  elements,  as  the  basis  for  its  creations, 
an  art  which  finds  science  a  hindrance  to  its  develop- 
ment, is  an  art  which  cannot  stand. 

Prof.  J.  V.  Montgomery,  Instructor  in 
Drawing  at  the  Millersville  State  Normal 
School,  corroborated  by  illustratioi|s  coming 
within  his  personal  experience  the  benefit  to 
be  derived  from  a  study  of  this  branch  and 
advance  made  in  drawing,  and  predicted  that, 
should  the  present  desire  for  such  education 
continue,  the  United  States  in  ten  years  would 
stand  at  the  head  of  the  list  in  mechanical 
designs. 

Mr.  John  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston,  Mass., 
Commissioner  of  Education  to  the  Paris  Ex- 
position, gave  the  results  of  two  experiments 
now  in  progress  in  Paris  regarding  techni- 
cal education.  In  one  of  them,  the  speaker 
thought,  the  chief  end  of  the  system  was  ren- 
dered impossible  on  account  of  the  physical 
weakness  of  the  boys.  A  lad  of  sufficient 
strength  could  not  be  found  in  the  black- 
smith-shop to  wield  the  hammer.  It  was  the 
same  way  among  the  embryo  carpenters— 
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they  could  not  push  the  plane.  In  the  ma- 
chine-shop, one  would  work  the  treadle  and 
the  other  hold  the  tools.  That  was  the  result 
of  one  experiment.  In  the  other,  the  boys 
were  larger  and  stronger,  and  the  system  the 
same  as  that  which,  in  Massachusetts,  some 
seven  years  ago,  was  called  **  the  shop  in  the 
Sf:hool."  It  was  a  school  of  applied  technical 
industry.  The  pupils  were  taught  that  which 
would  be  of  practical  immediate  value  to  them 
in  after  life,  and  although  a  better  judgment 
could  be  given  after  considering  more  varied 
evidence,  still  the  results  were  gratifying. 

The  following  named  officers  were  elected 
in  this  department  to  serve  for  the  ensuing 
year;  President,  Hon.  James  H.  Smart,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.;  for  Vice  President,  Miss 
Blow,  St.  Louis,  Mo.;  for  Secretary,  Miss 
Lelia  E.  Patridge,  Philadelphia. 
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THE  Department  of  Industrial  Education 
held  a  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  in  the 
Assembly  Room  of  the  Normal  Shool. 

A  brief  opening  address  was  made  by  Mr. 
L.  S.  Thompson,  instructor  on  industrial  art, 
Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  vice  pres- 
ident of  the  department. 

A  paper  was  read  by  Hon.  M.  A.  Newell, 
State  superintendent  of  public  instruction, 
Baltimore,  Md.  His  subject  was  **The  Be- 
ginning of  Industrial  Education.'*  After 
sketching  the  early  history  of  the  public 
schools,  when  low  ceilings,  bad  ventilation, 
and  backless  seats,  were  conspicuous  features 
of  the  school  building,  he  proceeded  at  once 
to  his  subject. 

BEGINNING  OF  INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 

What,  then,  devolves  upon  us,  that  we  may  make 
a  beginning  of  industrial  education  possible?  We 
most  prepare  the  soil  and  we  must  sow  the  seed.  The 
soil  is  public  sentiment.  It  is  part  of  the  price  we 
pay  for  liberty  that  nothing  can  grow  among  us  un- 
less it  is  supported  by  the  life-giving  and  life-sustain- 
ing powef  of  public  opinion.  Looking  to  the  history 
of  common  school  education,  we  can  recognize  three 
distinct  steps  in  the  march  of  public  opinion,  and  we 
may  expect  to  make  the  very  same  steps  on  our  way 
to  a  universal  system  of  manual  education  : 

1.  The  recognition  of  the  necessity  of  universal 
elementary  education.  Not  the  utility  merely,  nor 
the  advantage,  nor  the  propriety,  but  the  absolute 
necessity,  of  educating  the  intellect  of  those  who  are 
to  be  the  nilers  of  the  Republic. 

2.  The  conviction  that  private  and  individual  ef- 
forts are  totally  inadequate  to  the  work  of  universal 
education. 

3.  The  ■  acknowledgment  that  the  public  money 
may  rightfully  be  used  for  this  purpose,  and  that 


under  certain  circumstances  it  becomes  a  duty  so  to 
use  it.  Industrial  education  cannot  have  a  beginning 
until  the  same  propositions  are  admitted  with  refer- 
ence to  it.  The  education  of  the  hand  must  be 
recognized  to  be  just  as  necessary  as  the  education  of 
the  head. 

When  this  is  once  accepted,  the  other  propositions 
— the  inadequacy  of  individual  effort  and  the  right 
and  duty  of  the  people  in  their  collective  capacity  to 
do  what  the  individual  has  failed  to  do — will  soon 
become  apparent.  It  does  not  come  within  the  scope 
of  this  paper  to  argue  any  of  these  points  in  detail. 
My  purpose  is  principally  to  indicate  the  parallelism 
that  may  be  traced  between  intellectual  education,  as 
it  began  to  exist  for  the  masses  half  a  century  ago, 
and  manual  education,  which,  except  in  the  minds  of 
a  few  thinking  men,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  as  yet 
had  a  beginning,  and  from  this  analogy  to  derive  in- 
struction and  encouragement.  The  urgent  necessity 
of  manual  education,  has  not  yet  been  fully  admitted ; 
and  yet  every  valid  argument  in  favor  of  educating 
the  head,  at  the  public  expense,  may  be  urged  with 
equal  force  in  behalf  of  the  education  of  the  hand. 
Is  it  necessary  for  every  free  citizen  to  know  how  to 
vote  ?  It  is  equally  necessary  for  him  to  know  how 
to  earn  his  living.  Is  ignorance  dangerous  to  the 
Commonwealth?  Equally  dangerous  is  idleness. 
Does  the  education  of  the  head  prepare  a  man  for  the 
better  discharge  of  his  social  duties  ?  So  does  the 
education  of  the  hand.  Is  learning  the  ally  of  moral- 
ity and  virtue?  So  is  manual  labor.  Does  learning 
give  a  man  a  feeling  of  independence,  and  self- 
respect?  So  does  industry.  Does  learning  tend  to 
keep  a  youth  from  low  company  and  bad  habits  ?  So 
does  industry.  Is  intellectual  training  necessary  for 
the  full  development  of  personal  character  ?  So  is 
physical  training.  Must  our  reason  be  cultivated  be- 
cause it  is  one  of  God's  best  gifts  to  man,  bestowed 
on  us  for  this  very  purpose  i  The  argument  applies 
equally  to  our  bodily  |>owers.  Is  the  mens  sana 
a  worthy  object  of  the  philosopher  ?  It  is  useless  un- 
less placed  in  corpora  sano.  Are  individual  efforts 
inadequate  to  the  support  of  universal  intellectual 
education?  They  are  equally  inadequate  to  the  sup- 
port of  universal  industrial  education. 

WHAT  IS   REQUIRED   IN   HAND   LABOR. 

In  like  manner  every  objection  which  has  been 
made  against  manual  education  has  already  been 
urged  against  intellectual  education,  and  has  been 
.weighed  in  the  balances  and  found  wanting. 

"  It  is  not  the  duty  of  the  State ;  it  is  the  preroga- 
tive of  the  parent ;  it  is  impracticable;  it  is  too  ex- 
pensive ;  it  is  wrong  to  take  one  man's  money  to  edu- 
cate another  man's  child ;  it  is  communistic  in 
theory;  it  will  lead  to  other  and  more  objection- 
able communistic  doctrines  and  practices."  All  this 
has  been  said  of  intellectual  education,  and  has  been 
disproved  by  the  logic  of  events.  The  same  has 
been  said  or  may  be  said  in  opposition  to  manual 
education,  and  can  only  be  effectually  disproved  by 
the  same  logic. 

Arguments  are  worthless  when  they  are  opposed 
by  facts.  The  logic  of  Herbert  Spencer  is  shivered 
like  a  broken  lance  against  the  facts  of  Philbrick  and 
Harris.  In  spite  of  every  reason  why  there  cannot 
be  and  should  not  be  an  effective  and  universal  pub- 
•lic  school  system,  such  systems  exist.  It  will  be  the 
same  with  this  new  enterprise  of  industrial  education. 
Only  give  it  a  beginning.  Let  it  once  begin  to  exist, 
even  on  the  smallest  scale,  as  an  established  fact,  and 
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all  objections  will  be  swept  away  by  the  resistless 
current  of  events.  It  is  hard  to  say  when  any  living 
thing  begins  to  be.  If  it  is  alive,  it  has  always  been, 
in  a  certain  sense.  I  have  chosen  to  represent  the 
Lancasterian  school  as  the  beginning  of  our  present 
city  school  systems.  Some  will  prefer  to  go  further 
back,  just  as  they  might  trace  the  idea  of  the  steam 
engine  beyond  Faiton  and  Watt  and  the  Marquis  of 
Worcester  back  to  the  dim  records  of  scientific  anti  • 
quity.  But  the  real  birthday  of  the  steam  engine  was 
the  day  when  it  become  known  that  steam  power 
could  be  produced  with  economy,  applied  at  discre- 
tion, and  controlled  with  safety.  We  need  not  go 
back  to  Solomon  and  Moses  for  the  idea  of  our  pub- 
lic school.  It  began  to  live  just  when  it  was  shown 
practically  that  children  could  be  cheaply  and  effect- 
ively taught  in  organized  masses.  So  manual  edu- 
cation will  then  only  begin  to  live  when  some  Bell  or 
Lancaster  or  Robert  Raikes  will  show  us,  not  on 
paper,  but  in  a  working  model,  how  manual  educa- 
tion can  be  given  cheaply  and  efficiently  to  masses  of 
young  people,  such  as  now  attend  our  public  schools. 
I  do  not  wish  to  underestimate  the  difficulty  of  the 
undertaking,  and  I  have,  therefore,  stated  the  prob- 
lem in  its  most  general  form.  What  is  required  is  a 
system  of  manual  training  which  shall  be  at  once 
cheap,  efficient,  and  applicable  on  a  large  scale.  Such 
a  scheme  cannot  be  evolved  from  one's  inner  con- 
sciousness. It  cannot  be  reasoned  out  from  first 
principles.  But  if  it  cannot  be  thought  out,  it  may 
be  worked  out  by  the  old-fashioned  rule,  known  in 
obsolete  arithmetics  as  "Trial  and  Error.'*  It  is 
said  that  Russia  has  already  solved  the  problem.  As 
regards  efficiency,  it  may  be  granted  ;  as  regards 
cheapness  and  adaptation  to  large  numbers,  I  am 
doubtful.  But  if  it  has  been  done,  let  us  have  a 
working  model  in  each  of  our  two  largest  cities;  not 
as  a  perfect  pattern,  but  a  pattern  to  be  perfected — 
an  experimental  model,  to  be  enlarged,  altered,  im- 
proved, reformed,  as  experience  shall  suggest. 

WHAT  THE  STATE  SHOULD  DO. 

By  whom  should  this  model  be  set  up  and  set 
a-going?  The  natural  answer  would  be,  by  the  pub- 
lic school  authorities.  We  should  certainly  strive  to 
obtain  their  co-operation,  but  it  would  be  long  wait- 
ing for  them  to  make  the  beginning.  Their  hands 
are  full ;  they  have  little  time  and  no  money,  even 
if  they  had  the  inclination,  to  make  experiments. 
Besides,  they  were  elected  or  appointed  to  a  differ- 
ent duly,  and  the  impulse  must  come  from  the  people 
to  their  officers,  not  from  the  officers  to  the  people. 
When  the  official  canvas  is  swelled  by  the  breeze  of 
popular  opinion,  the  ship  will  move  steadily  and 
rapidly  enough  through  the  waters ;  but  we  must  not 
depend  upon  official  breath  for  wind.  A  beginning 
must  be  made ;  and  if  we  cannot  expect  it  to  be 
made  by  the  public,  our  dependence  must  be  on 
private  enterprise  and  the  philanthropy  of  associated 
individuals. 

When  private  benevolence  shall  have  shown  that 
the  scheme  is  practicable,  and  the  public  conscience 
shall  have  been  quickened  to  a  sense  of  its  necessity, 
the  authorities  will  not  long  hesitate  about  adopting 
it  officiaHy.  Can  money  be  obtained  for  such  a  pur- 
pose ?  Look  at  the  thousand  channels  through 
which  the  healing  waters  of  organized  charity  are 
now  flowing,  and  doubt,  if  you  can,  the  capacity  of 
the  reservoir  to  supply  one  streamlet  more.  The 
benevolence  of  the  Americao  people  is  practically  in- 
exhaustible.    Were  there  no  further  demands  upon  it 


at  home,  the  waste-gates  would  have  to  be  opened 
that  the  surplus  might  escape  to  the  shores  of  Africa, 
or  to  the  islands  of  the  sea.     What  is  wanting  is  not 
means,  but  faith;  faith  founded  on  knowledge;  not 
knowledge  of  ap  abstract  or  general  character,  but  a 
burning  conviction  that  will   bring  forth  the  proper 
fruits  of  knowledge.     Men  must  know  and  feel  that 
we  have  now  arrived  at  a  crisis  in  our  social  condi- 
tion ;  that   as  man  cannot  live  by  bread  alone,  so 
neither  can  he  live  by  the  learning  of  the  schools 
alone;    that  the  possesion  of  a  good  common  school 
education,  which  was  once  so  rare  as  to  be  a  mark  of 
distinction,  is  now  so  common  as  to  be  noticed  only 
when   it  is  wanting;    that  a  college  diploma  is  no 
longer  a  recommendation  (l)ut  sometimes  a  disquali- 
fication) for  a  position  requiring  the  exercise  of  high 
manly  faculty;  that  the  abuse  of  our  wonderful  facil- 
ities  for  elementary  and    secondary  education    has 
flooded  the  country  with  teachers,  lawyers,  doctors, 
clerks,  salesmen,  runners   and  petty  traders;    that  a 
false  social  sentiment  has  increased  the  evil  by  per- 
versely making  a  discrimination  in  favor  of  the  man 
that  lives  by  his  wits,  and  against  the  man  that  lives 
literally  by  the  sweat  of  his  face,  so  that  if  our  man- 
ufacturing establishments  and  other  great  industrial 
works  were  obliged  to  depend  exclusively  on  native 
American   labor,  one-half  of  them   would   have   to 
close  their  doors ;  that  in  the  train  of  our  immense 
army  of  bona  fide  producers  and  distributors  there  is 
following   another  army  of  hungry  camp-followers, 
without  either  the  hands  to  produce  or  the  head  to 
distribute,  but  with  stomachs  that  must  be  filled  at 
the  expense  of  honest  producers,  and  distributors  ; 
that  this  army  is  daily  increasing  in  numbers  and  ac- 
quiring   strength   by  organization.      We  have  now 
companies,   we   shall   ere  long   have  regiments,   of 
tramps,  bummers,  loafers,  roughs,  gamblers,  and  pro- 
fessional ward  politicians. 

THE  SCHOOL  AND  THE  WORKSHOP. 

The  people  must  be  made  to  feel  and  know  that 
against  organized  idleness  and  vice  there  is  but  one 
sure  protection — the  organization  of  skilled  and  hon- 
orable labor.  The  common  school  can  no  longer 
save  us  unless  it  is  supplemented  by  the  common 
workshop.  The  rewards  which  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  were  promised  to  good  scholarship,  must 
now  be  paid  to  good  workmanship,  founded  upon 
sufficient  scholarship.  The  battle  of  the  schools 
must  be  fought  once  more,  but  this  time  for  the  train- 
ing of  the  hand  in  addition  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect.  Of  old  it  was  claimed  that  parents  had  a 
right  to  bring  up  their  children  in  ignorance  if  they 
chose ;  but  public  opinion  said  No,  for  ignorance  in 
the  masses  means  death  to  the  commonwealth.  To- 
day you  will  be  told  that  parents  have  a  right  to  bring 
up  their  children  in  idleness  if  they  choose.  But  the 
vox  populi  will  again  be  heard  to  thundei^.  No !  for 
the  idleness  of  the  masses  would  be  fatal  to  the  Re- 
public. It  w.as  said  of  old,  in  relation  to  elementary 
education  :  Let  it  alone;  it  will  regulate  itself;  men 
are  moved  by  self-interest,  and  it  is  the  interest  of 
parents  to  educate  their  children  ;  the  parental  rela- 
tion must  not  be  assumed,  parental  functions  must  not 
be  discharged,  by  the  State  ;  if  the  State  should  teach 
children  to  read,  it  would  be  equally  bound  to  supply 
them  with  liJcrature  on  which  to  exercise  their  faculty 
after  they  had  learned  to  read,  which  would  be  agrar- 
ianism,  communism,  Fourierism,  or  some  worse  ism* 
But  all  this  special  pleading  was  answered  by  a  sim- 
ple statement  of  fact.     The  parents  did  not  educate 
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their  children.  According  to  all  the  rules  of  the  po- 
litical and  social  economists  they  ought  to  have  done 
so ;  but  in  fact  they  did  not. 

Dr.  E.  E.  White,  President  of  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, followed  the  reading  of  the  above 
paper  in  some  forcible  remarks,  urging  that 
the  masses  should  be  educated  to  use  their 
hands  in  a  way  that  would  enable  them  to 
compete  with  the  best  skilled  labor  of  Europe, 
without  being  able  to  do  which  they  must  as- 
suredly fall  in  the  ranks  of  labor  and  be 
trampled  upon  by  their  trained  and  more  for- 
tunate competitors.  He  made  a  strong  point 
against  the  plea  sometimes  used  that  it  was 
now  time  to  stop  educating  the  mind  and  to 
educate  the  hand.  Let  all  be  done  that  could 
be  done  to  educate  the  hand,  but  let  nothing 
be  undone  that  had  been  done  toward  edu- 
cating the  mind.  Industrial  education  must 
come  up  to  mental  training ;  the  two  must 
go  hand  in  hand.  When  this  condition  in 
our  educational  system  has  been  reached,  then 
indeed  will  this  country  stand  on  the  strong- 
est basis  of  prosperity,  and  the  working  class 
will  truly  realize  the  dignity  and  nobility  of 
labor. 

Joseph  M.  Wilson,  of  Washington,  formu- 
lated his  ideas  of  what  the  public  school  sys- 
tem should  cover,  as  follows :  First,  reading 
— because  by  that  you  acquire  knowledge; 
second,  writing — ^because  by  that  you  impart 
knowledge  ;  third,  arithmetic  —  because  by 
that  you  compute  knowledge ;  fourth,  drawing 
— because  that  is  the  graphic  presentation  of 
knowledge ;  fifth,  industrial  training — ^be- 
cause by  that  you  can  give  action,  life,  and 
form  to  all  the  knowledge  you  may  possess. 

Remarks  followed  from  H.  B.  Whittington, 
secretary  of  the  meeting,  and  John  Stiltz,  of 
Washington  city.  Mr  Stiltz  gave  an  account 
of  his  observations  of  the  industrial  school 
system  of  Europe  and  held  that,  when  manual 
and  mental  training  went  hand  in  hand,  the 
true  aim  and  object  of  education  was 
reached. 


At  the  second  afternoon  session  of  this 
departftient,  Edward  A.  Spring,  sculptor,  of 
Perth  Amboy,  N.  J  ,  addressed  a  large  audi- 
ence on  Industrial  Education,  illustrating  his 
remarks  by  modeling  in  clay  while  he  talked. 
He  had  a  kit  of  soft  clay  of  a  drab  color, 
with  scratchers  and  all  the  necessary  appa- 
ratus for  doing  his  work,  from  the  modeling 
of  a  woman's  head  to  making  a  prairie  dog. 
After  the  work  got  under  way  the  room  rap- 
idly filled,  until  there  was  barely  standing 
room,  and  Mr.  Spring  so  monopolized  the 
interest  of  his  audience  that  they  would  not 


let  him  stop,  but  kept  him  at  the  work  all  the 
afternoon.  Sometimes  questions  would  be 
put  to  him,  which  he  always  answered. 

He  manipulated  the  clay  and  kept  up  a 
running  lecture  all  the  while.  His  demonstra- 
tions mainly  applied  to  industrial  education 
as  the  basi»of  all  knowledge  of  form  in  its 
relations  to  matter.  There  was  hardly  any- 
thing known  but  was  related  in  some  way  to 
form ;  hence  the  use  of  a  plastic  substance 
was  the  true  way  to  demonstrate  the  elemen- 
tary principles  of  the  subject.  He  first  gave 
illustrations  in  solid  geometry,  then  described 
the  nature  of  clay  and  the  practical  points  of 
its  use.  He  demonstrated  some  principles  of 
life  and  growth  by  modeling  several  animal 
forms,  and  then  varied  the  exercises  by  read- 
ing the  following  brief  paper  : 

In  beginning  clay  work  in  our  present  schools,  it 
would  be  well  to  start  with  very  small  quantities, 
each  scholar  having  the  same  form,  and  at  once 
give  habits  of  neatness  and  precision  of  touch.  Many 
interesting  and  instructive  exercises  in  geometry  can 
be  done  by  a  few  careful  touches  of  the  fingers  to 
shapes  of  clay  not  much  larger  than  beans.  By  this 
means  the  nature  of  the  material  and  certain  prop- 
erties of  matter  generally  can  become  a  part  of  each 
one's  knowledge,  and  by  this  means  some  of  the 
dullest  pages  of  our  text  books  will  become  iUumin- 
ated  with  pleasant  associations.  One  of  my  pupils, 
aft^  fifteen  minutes  on  a  certain  exercise,  ex- 
claimed :  "  Well,  I  never  could  understand  cube 
root  before,  though  I  have  been  several  times  over 
that  part  of  the  arithmetic."  There  is  more  than  one 
bridge,  the  keystone  of  which  might  be  easily  made 
of  clay.  The  enthusiasm  and  delight  that  is  very 
common,  and  the  intense  application  to  the  work  in 
almost  every  case,  even  the  babies,  are  natural  indi- 
cations of  the  hold  it  takes  upon  the  mind  and  of  the 
wisdom  of  using  such  strong  instinctive  tendencies 
in  education. 

Then  taking  up  a  piece  of  clay,  with  a  few 
turns  of  the  hand  he  shaped  something  on  a 
block.  Holding  it  up,  the  audience  readily 
recognized  several  small  prairie  dogs,  standing 
erect,  as  they  may  be  seen  at  the  Zoological 
Garden  any  day.  A  few  more  turns  of  the 
hand  shaped  something  else,  which  the  audi- 
ence did  not  recognize  so  easily.  They  were 
two  owls,  more  diminutive  than  the  dogs. 
Beyond  them  was  another  object  more  readily 
recognized.  It  was  a  serpent.  Holding  the 
block  up  before  the  audience,  with  these  liv- 
ing forms  represented  thereon,  Mr.  Spring 
informed  his  hearers  that  they  were  a  group 
familiar  to  all  who  had  traveled  over  the 
Union  Pacific  Railroad — prairie* ''gophers," 
with  their  good  friends,  the  burrowing  owls, 
and  a  rattlesnake  beyond. 

Venerable  Scientist — Does  the  rattlesnake 
gopher  the  prairie  dog  ? 

Out  of  respect  for  the  ladies  present,  the 
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venerable  scientist  was  not  put  out,  and  the 
sculptor,  turning  his  face  to  the  blackboard 
for  a  moment,  dropped  the  subject  of  prairie 
dogs  and  began  to  model  a  woman's  head 
This  was  particularly  interesting.  Taking  up 
a  large  mass  of  clay  he  flung  it  against  the 
blackboard,  repeating  the  operation  several 
times,  until  he  had  quite  a  litt'e  mound  of 
earth  there.  Previously  he  had  drawn  the 
outline  of  a  human  face  on  the  board  with 
chalk.  The  clay  was  thrown  against  the  cen- 
tre of  this.  With  his  hands  he  then  began  to 
reduce  the  shapeless  mass  of  clay  to  a  human 
face  In  this  the  audience  watched  him  with 
breathless  interest.  When  his  work  had  pro- 
gressed far  enough  to  make  it  a  pretty  good 
specimen  of  a  human  face,  without,  however, 
any  definite  signs  as  to  the  sex,  the  sculptor 
humorously  suspended  work  and,  turning  to 
the  audience,  asked  them  which  they  would 
have,  a  man's  head  or  a  woman's  head. 
There  was  a  breathless  and  embarrassing  si- 
lence. 

Sculptor — All  in  favor  of  making  it  a  man's 
head,  raise  their  hands. 

The  venerable  scientist,  so  says  TTie  Times ^ 
raised  his  hand  just  about  an  inch,  looked  at 
a  seat*  full  of  other  venerable  scientists  beside 
him,  whose  hands  were  planted  rigidly  in 
their  laps,  then  in  some  haste  dropped  his 
hand  again  and  looked  straight  at  the  floor. 
Not  a  liand  went  up. 

*'  All   in  favor   of  making    it  a   woman's 
^  head,  raise  their  hands,"  said  the  sculptor. 

Every  hand  in  the  room  went  up,  women's 
included.  The  sculptor  laughed  and  turned 
to  the  blackboard. 

Then  he  began  to  trim  down  the  chin,  re- 
duce the  nose,  and  to  soften  and  tone  down 
the  features  generally. 

*'  Too  much  strength  in  that  chin  for  a 
woman,"  he  said,  explanatorily,  as  he  began 
to  carve  it  down. 

Venerable  Scientist  (innocently) — I  thought 
that  was  where  a  woman's  strength  always 
lay. 

At  this  point  a  man  was  noticed  to  grasp 
for  a  chair,  but  somebody  was  s  itting  on  it 
and  he  failed  to  get  it.  The  excitement  was 
only  temporary,  however,  and  in  a  few 
moments  quiet  had  been  restored  sufficient 
for  the  sculptor  to  resume  work.  It  turned 
out  to  be  the  head  of  a  very  good-looking 
woman  in  the  end,  and  everybody  admired 
it.  This  closed  the  exercises  of  the  after- 
noon, in  which  all  present  had  been  greatly 
interested. 

The  paper  by  Prof.  Alexander  Hogg,  of 
Texas,  on  the  programme  for  this  session,  was 


postponed  until  Thursday  morning,  when  it 
was  read  before  the  General  Association. 

The  following  were  elected  as  officers  of  the 
Department  of  Industrial  Instruction,  to  serve 
for  the  ensuing  year :   Hon.  E.  E.  White,  of 
Indiana,  President,  and  H.  B    Whittington, 
of  Philadelphia,  Secretary. 


3peiiMN6  ^EKe^ja. 


THIS  Department  meeting  at  Philadelphia, 
convened  in  one  of  the  committee  rooms 
of  the  Normal  School  on  Tuesday  afternoon  at 
3  o'clock.  Strictly  speaking,  this  is  not  a 
Department  of  the  Association.  It  is  an 
independent  organization  from  the  main  body ; 
though,  doubtless,  in  deference  to  this 
section  the  last  two  letters  were  dropped 
from  the  word  as  it  is  usually  printed,  and  the 
word  ''Program''  appeared  in  large  black 
letters  at  the  top  of-the  regular  programme  of 
exercises  of  the  Association  and  its  branches. 
The  spelling  reform  meeting  attracted  much 
attention,  the  room  in  which  it  was  held 
being  insufficient  to  accommodate  those  who 
attended. 

Professor  F.  A.  March,  president  of  the 
SpeUing  Reform  Association,  called  the  meet- 
ing to  order,  and  stated  that  in  the  absence  of 
the  secretary,  Professor  Melvil  Dewey,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  elect  a  secretary /r<? 
tern.  Dr.  James  W.  Walk,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  unanimously  elected  to  the  position. 

PRESENT   OF  THE  SPELLING  REFORM. 

A  paper  on  "  The  Present  of  the  Spelling 
Reform  in  America,"  by  Prof.  Francis  A. 
March,  was  read  by  Prof.  E.  H.  Barlow,  of 
Easton. 

After  the  quotation  of  numerous  opinions 
from  distinguished  educators,  philologists  and 
thinkers,  to  the  effect  that  our  present  system 
of  orthography  is  a  lying  spirit,  tending  to 
deceive  and  mislead.  So  long  as  the  same 
sound  is  represented  by  many  symbols,  the 
paper  continued,  the  system  will  be  anoma- 
lous and  repugnant  to  good  sense.  It  is  said 
that  only  fifty  words  are  pronounced  as  they 
are  written.  Phonetic  orthography,  it  was 
argued,  is  desirable  for  every  reason,  and 
there  is  no  good  reason  urged  against  its  in- 
troduction except  that  of  convenience.  It 
would  train  the  mind  in  truthfulness,  and 
allow  more  time  for  other  studies. 

After  referring  to  the  memorial  sent  to  Con- 
gress, asking  for  the  appointment  of  a  com- 
mission to  inquire  what  reform  is  necessary  in 
our  orthographic  system,  and  the  enthusiastic 
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support  given  the  movement,  the  paper  recited 
the  progress  made  during  the  j)ast  year  in  the 
gaining  of  friends  for  the  reform  in  various 
parts  of  the  country.  Educators  and  educa- 
tional journals  had  taken  hold  of  the  reform 
warmly,  and  there  had  been  elaborate  essays 
in  many  of  the  magazines. 

One  publishing  firm  announces  that  it  has 
gradually  substituted  the  alphabet  of  the 
Spelling  Reform  Association  for  the  old  alpha- 
bet until  it  now  uses  the  former  exclusively, 
and,  instead  of  embarrassing  any  one  thereby, 
has  greatly  assisted  pronunciation.  Printers, 
as  a  class,  are  in  favor  of  the  emendations  re- 
commended by  the  association.  Instances 
were  mentioned  in  which  Hbrarians  had 
adopted  the  reform  system  in  making  up  their 
"catalogs."  The  air  is  full  of  hope.  The 
reform  cannot  be  accomplished  in  a  day. 
Perhaps  two  or  three  generations  may  grow 
up  before  the  public  will  be  satisfied  with  the 
new  spelling.  If  the  reform  is  to  * '  take  *  *  essen- 
tially, it  is  time  it  were  well  begun.  At  the 
conclusion  of  the  reading  of  the  paper  it  was 
applauded. 

SPELLING   REFORM  IN   ENGLAND. 

A  paper  on  '*  The  Spelling  Reform  in  Eng- 
land," by  E.  Jones;  B.  A.,  of  Liverpool,  was 
read  by  Mr.  Burns.  The  paper  had  been 
printed  by  Mr.  Jones  after  the  manner,  and 
with  the  alphabet,  advocated  by  the  reformers, 
who  use  no  new  letters.  From  a  specimen 
that  was  distributed  the  following  extract  is 
taken  for  the  purpose  of  at  once  showing  how 
it  looks  in  print,  and  explaining  what  the  prin- 
cipal feature  of  the  system  is  : 

**  The  Anglo  American  method  morover 
diferz  from  the  plan  advocated  by  filolojists, 
in  that  it  employz  the  letterz  a  ei  o  ui\x  de- 
note the  sounds  which  thay  most  comonly 
reprezent  in  English  wurdz,  namely,  those  in 
maty  met  J  hid^  rod,  nut.  In  the  French, 
Jernian,  and  uther  European  languajes,  a 
denotes  the  vowel  sound  mfar,  e  that  vafate, 
i  that  in  Jeel^  o  that  in  foe,  u  that  mfo'od. 
Theze  forin  valuez  form  the  basis  ov  the  filo- 
lojical  plan,  but  Anglo  American  speling  re- 
formers beleev  that  the  sucses  ov  this  moov- 
mentdependz  larjly  on  its  keeping  in  harmony 
with  the  peculiar  lingual  development  and 
alfabetical  uzajes  ov  English  speeking  nashonz. 
Tharefore,  thay  doo  not  propoze  tu  change 
the  caracter  and  apeerance  ov  our  riten  and 
printed  English,  eether  by  ading  new  carac- 
terz,  or  ataching  fprin  insted  of  English 
valuez  tu  the  leterz.  Thay  simply  aim  tu 
bring  our  orthografy  intu  consonance  with 
serten  jeneral  rulez  which  alredy  guvern  it  tu 


a  considerabl  extent.    By  this  meenz  the  mini- 
mum amount  ov  change  will  be  produst." 

Mr.  Jones  stated  in  his  paper  that  the  ques- 
tion of  rational  spelling  will,  in  England  at 
least,  have  to  be  fought  out  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  names  of  a  half-dozen  or 
more  of  the  members  were  given  as  being 
those  of  men  who  are  ready  to  champion  the 
cause,  and  in  the  face  of  a  very  feeble  oppo- 
sition. 

In  a  discussion  that  ensued  upon  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  reading  of  the  paper.  Dr.  Halde- 
man,  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  said 
that  as  one  of  the  elements  of  success  he 
would  favor  the  Anglo  American  system,  but 
as  a  permanent  thing  it  would  never  do.  An 
alphabet  that  a  German  or  a  Frenchman  or 
any  other  foreigner  could  understand  is  the 
one  that  must  generally  be  adopted  as  a 
standard.  The  Ohio  teachers,  it  is  said,  spell 
the  word  *'  erysipelas  "  in  thirty  different  ways. 

A  member  from  Ohio  —  *'  More  than  that  !*' 
(Laughter). 

Dr.  Haldeman  then  gave  a  humorous  ex- 
planation of  the  reason  why  Shakspeare 
spelled  the  word  nowspelledy/^(jig)  **  jigge." 

Mr.  Wayland,  of  Philadelphia,  disagreed 
with  Dr.  Haldeman  as  to  the  necessity  df  in- 
sisting upon  a  total  revolution.  He  thought 
that  even  a  trifling  advance  should  be  gladly 
made.  If  the  association  should  exist  until  it 
could  secure  a  system  that  the  Germans  and 
Zulus  will  accept — 

Prof.  Haldeman  (interrupting) — Does  not 
the  gentleman  know  that  the  Zulus  are  Brit- 
ish subjects? 

Mr.  Wayland — I  believe  that  is  a  question 
now  in  dispute.  I  have  heard  that  rather 
pointed  views  have  been  advanced  on  the 
subject.     (Laughter.) 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Wayland  said  that  the 
reform,  to  be  successful,  must  be  made 
gradually.  He  thought  a  great  deal  of  his 
prospective  grandchildren,  but  felt  that  the 
blessings  of  the  reform  should  not  be  all  kept 
back  for  them. 

One  of  the  members  expressed  the  opinion 
that  the  new  plan  would  cause  great  confusion 
in  the  spelling  of  proper  names,  especially 
with  foreigners.  He  mentioned  incidentally 
that  he  had  gathered  from  his  correspondence 
during  the  last  ten  years,  a  hst  containing 
sixty  different  ways  in  which  his  name,  con- 
sisting of  seven  letters,  had  been  spelled  dur- 
ing that  time. 

The  last  paper  read  at  the  session  was  one 

by  Professor  Haldeman,  on  the  etymological 

objection  to  spelling  *'  reform."     The  paper 

!  was  a  vigorous  protest  against  loosely  made 
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assertions  that  the  spelling  reform  will  inter- 
fere with  our  etymology.  His  tieatment  of 
the  subject,  though  trenchant,  was  witty,  and 
kept  the  meeting  in  a  pleasant  humor.  It 
was  after  six  o'clock  when  the  session  ad- 
journed. 


The  Second  Session  of  this  Department  was 
held  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  President  F. 
A.  March  in  the  chair, 

A  paper  on  the  subject  of  the 

SPELLING  REFORM  IN  JOURNALISM, 

By  Mr.  S.  N.  D.  North,  of  the  Herald, 
Utica,  New  York,  was  read  by  Professor  Bar- 
low, of  Lafayette  College,  Easton,  Pa. 

The  paper  was  prefaced  by  the  observation 
that  changes  both  of  language  and  spelling 
are  as  inevitable  as  the  development  of  the 
human  race  to  which  they  bear  witness.  This 
Association,  it  was  said,  seeks  to  govern  these 
changes  in  spelling  ;  to  direct  and  accelerate 
them  by  the  application  of  a  scientific  method 
to  the  evolution  which  neither  prejudice  nor 
habit,  nor  a  fixed  literature  can  permanently 
retard.  The  origin  of  the  reform  movement, 
the  obstacles  encountered  and  the  means  for 
its  complete  and  ultimate  success,  were 
sketched,  and  the  essayist  asserted  that  it  de- 
pended most  largely  for  its  growth  and  pros- 
perity upon  American  journalism. 

The  journalist  is  a  man  whose  imple- 
ments of  daily  labor  are  these  English  words, 
against  whose  whimsical  and  oppressive  spell- 
ing this  Association  utters  anathema.  As  a 
practical  man  the  journalist  ought  to  recog- 
nize the  fact  that  he  will  profit  by  an  im- 
provement and  simplification  in  his  tools,  in 
the  same  way  that  others  profit  by  the  won- 
derful things  science  and  invention  have  done 
for  the  tools  of  every  laborer,  save  only  him 
who  works  with  written  and  printed  words. 

In  any  calculation  of  the  probabilities  of 
the  introduction  of  a  reformed  English  spell- 
ing, the  newspaper  press  must  be  regarded 
as  a  chief  agency.  While  it  remains  hostile 
or  indifferent — which  is  the  most  effective 
hostility — the  spelling  reform  can  never  take 
firm  hold  either  upon  the  book-makers,  the 
school  teachers,  or  the  community.  The 
newspaper  press  of  the  United  States  sends 
out,  in  a  single  year,  a  larger  number  of 
printed  pages  than  are  contained  in  all  the 
libraries  of  America.  Each  page  is  read  by 
from  one  to  five  citizens.  '1  heir  reading  is 
a  recognized  part  of  the  daily  business  of  our 
social,  political,  and  commercial  life. 

A  century  ago  books  were  read  almost  ex- 
clusively ;  to-day  the    larger    proportion  of 


the  newspaper  constituency  rarely  looks  into 
a  book.  Most  of  the  changes  in  orthography 
during  the  last  quarter-century  have  come 
about  through  the  press.  Marshal  the  army 
of  words  of  doubtful  origin  and  uncertain 
respectabiUty  the  press  has  forced  into  the 
dictionaries  by  its  persistent  use  of  them.  It 
seizes  the  coinages  of  business,  of  politics, 
of  the  street,  and  gives  them  local  habitations 
until  the  prim  and  prudish  dictionary-makers 
are  compelled  to  stamp  them  as  genuine 
English  words.  Continuing  in  this  strain, 
the  essayist  stated  that  there  was  no  sound 
reason  why  every  journal  in  the  land  should 
not  at  once  adopt  *'  the  five  rules,"  and  reso- 
lutely carry  them  into  the  newspaper  and  the 
job  office.  The  adoption  of  these  five  rules 
will  be  the  logical  extension  of  a  habit  which 
has  long  been  growing  upon  the  press,  in  tacit 
obedience  to  economic  law.  Every  tendency 
in  jouinalism  is  toward  a  simpler  typo- 
graphy. 

Of  the  several  phases  of  the  practical  as- 
pect of  this  question,  as  applied  to  journalism, 
the  saving  of  time,  money,  and  labor  is  the 
first.  A  calculation  based  upon  the  publica- 
tion of  a  column  of  matter,  after  the  manner 
of-  the  five  rules,  showed  a  saving  of  not  quite 
one  letter  to  a  line  m  a  column  of  248  lines. 
If  the  whole  paper  had  been  spelled  in  the 
same  economic  fashion,  the  saving  would  have 
been  7,500  letters  per  day,  more  than  2,000- 
000  letters  a  year,  or  about  one  thirty  sixth 
of  the  total  number  of  letters  used  and  re-used 
in  the  composition  of  313  issues.  Mr.  Jones, 
of  I>ondon,  has  carried  the  calculation  still 
further,  appealing  for  the  adoption  of  a  pho- 
netic spelling  throughout.  He  shows  the 
gain  from  the  total  omission  of  silent  letters 
to  be  7  per  cent  This  would  give  a  saving 
of  ;J 1 05, 000  a  year  in  the  composition  bills 
of  the  London  Daily  News,  and  a  saving  of 
J2 10,000  a  year  in  the  cost  of  composition  of 
the  London  Times. 

In  concluding  his  paper,  Mr.  North  speaks 
as  follows:  **  Why  shall  not  journalism  con- 
tribute of  its  abundant  might  to  make  our 
glorious  English  language  not  only  the  most 
affluent  and  concise,  but  the  easiest  and  most 
philosophical  of  written  languages,  crowning 
it  with  a  new  glory  as  it  marches  on  its  con- 
quering way  ?  Chevaliers  of  the  Press  I  let 
us  wage  war  against  the  despotism  of  the  dic- 
tionary." 

The  paper  provoked  a  very  general  discus- 
sion in  which  Rev.  Dr.  Wayland,  Dr.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Wells,  Mrs.  Burns,  and  others,  expressed 
their  views  both  favorable  and  unfavorable  to 
the   recommendations  made   in   the    paper. 
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Mr.  Wells  couldn't  see  how  there  could  be 
any  economy  in  dropping  silent  letters.  Mr. 
Wayland  thought  if  seven  per  cent,  was  saved 
in  composition,  it  would  be  equivalent  to  add- 
ing seven  per  cent,  of  space  to  the  size  of  the 
paper,  and  intelligent  readers  would  certainly 
appreciate  that  advantage.  He  suggested 
that  a  column  or  a  half  column  could  be  de- 
voted in  each  paper  for  a  time  to  the  publica- 
tion of  matter  spelled  in  the  reform  orthog- 
raphy. 

"The  Potency  of  Caprice— Each  Man  for 
His  Own  Alphabet,"  was  the  subject  next 
treated,  by  \V.  T.  Harris,  LL.  D.,  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  St.  Louis,  Mo., 
who  read  no  formal  paper,  but  simply  gave 
his  ideas  generally  upon  the  subject.  Aprac 
tical  value  of  the  reform  spelling,  he  thought, 
would  result  in  the  opportunity  it  would  afford 
self  educated  persons — a  term  which,  he  be- 
lieved, applies  to  the  masses  in  a  certain 
sense — to  enlarge  their  vocabularies. 

THE  FIVE  RULES. 

In  answer  to  a  request.  Professor  Barlow 
read  the  following,  which  are  styled  the 
**five  rules  "  of  the  reformed  system  : 

• '  I .  Omit  a  from  the  digraf  ea  when  pro- 
nounct  as  ^-short,  as  in  hed,  helth,  etc 

*'  2.  Omit  silent  e  after  a  short  vowel,  as 
in  hav,  giv,  etc. 

'*  3.  Write/  for  ph  in  such  words  as  al- 
fabet,  fantom,  etc. 

*'  4.  When  a  word  ends  with  a  double  let- 
ter, omit  the  last,  as  in  shal,  clif,  eg,  etc. 

"5.  Change  ed  final  to  /wher  it  has  the 
sound  of  /,  as  in  lasht,  imprest,  etc." 

After  remarks  from  several  members.  Dr. 
Taylor  moved  that  the  General  Association 
should  be  requested  to  have  its  proceedings 
of  the  current  annual  meeting  published  in 
the  phonetic  spelling. 

This  was  discussed  at  some  length,  when 
it  was  agreed  to  ask  the  General  Association 
to  print  its  records  of  the  present  meeting  in 
accordance  with  the  views  of  a  committee  to 
be  appointed  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
with  the  authorities  of  the  General  Associa- 
tion. 

It  was  also  resolved  that  the  president.  Pro- 
fessor March,  endeavor  to  bring  the  matter  of 
spelling  reform  before  the  Social  Science  As-- 
sociation  at  its  next  meeting,  at  Saratoga. 

The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  Officers 
reported  the  following,  which  was  adopted, 
and  the  gentlemen  named  were  elected  : 

President — Francis  A^  March,  LL.  D.,  Easton, 
Pennsylvania. 

Vice  Presidents.—  W.  D.  Whitney,  LL.  D.,  New 
Haven,  Conn.;  S.  S.  Haldeman,  LL.  D.,  Chickies, 


Pa.;  F.  J.  Child,  Ph.  D.,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  Hon. 
W.  T.  Hams,  LL.  D.,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  C.  K.  Nel- 
son, D.  D.,  Annapolis,  Md.;  Eliza  B.  Burns,  New 
York  ;  F.  Max  Mueller.  LL.  D.,  Oxford,  Eng. ; 
Rev.  W.  \V.  Skeat,  A.  M.,  Cambridge,  Eng.;  Rev. 
A.  H.  Sayce,  A.  M.,  Oxford,  Eng. ;  Henry  Sweet, 
esq.,  London,  Eng. ;  Rev.  Richard  Morris,  LL.  D., 
London,  Eng. ;  J.  A.  H.  Murray,  LL.  D.,  London, 
Eng. ;  E.  Jones,  B.  A.,  Liverpool,  Eng. 

^Secretary — E.  Hubbard  Barlow. 

Treasurer — Frederick  Jackson. 


EDi'Fei^i^ii  0pi]viie]y3. 

[From  the  National  Journal  of  Education.] 
MEETING  OF  ASSOCIATION. 


THE  ideal  congress  of  teachers  of  which  The 
Jmirnal  has  written  was  almost  realized  at 
Philadelphia.  Railroads  do  not  carry  the  multitude 
on  half-fare  to  metropolitan  cities.  Reduced  hotel- 
rales  are  slill  beyond  the  reach  of  the  hundred  thou- 
sand who  teach  the  young  idea  on  the  wages  of  an 
upper  servant  in  town.  It  was  probably  too  much  to 
expect  that  the  fifteen  hundred  **  young  ladies"  who 
preside  in  the  public  school  rooms  of  the  second  city 
of  the  Union  would  have  .sufficient  interest  in  the 
National  Educational  Association  to  postpone  a  va- 
cation frolic,  or  ride  a  few  squares  in  the  horse  cars 
to  attend  its  meetings.  "Society,"  in  the  last  week 
in  July,  has  left  our  large  cities,  and  did  not  put  in 
an  appearance.  Hence  the  audience  that,  with  sin- 
gular fidehly,  assembled  in  the  noisy  halls  of  the  im- 
posing normal  school  house,  was  a  more  select  rep- 
resentation of  the  best  things  in  American  free 
education  than  we  remember  to  have  ever  witnessed. 
From  the  opening  welcome  to  the  closing  congratu- 
lation, there  was  no  break  in  the  deep  and  intense 
interest.  Every  session  was  prolonged  beyond  its 
time,  and  the  subject  of  discussion  more  ably  can- 
vassed in  private  talk  than  upon  the  platform.  We 
are  convinced  that  the  printed  volume  of  proceedings 
will  be  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  to 
American  school  literature.  An  early  issue  of  this 
volume  is  the  more  desirable,  from  the  conspicuous 
feebleness  of  the  reports  in  the  daily  press  of  the  city. 
The  Philadelphia  newspapers  apparently  are  on  the 
wrong  side  of  the  public  school  question,  and  seemed 
to  been  burdened  with  a  mission  of  warning  and 
depreciation  to  the  eminent  assembly  of  American 
educators,  whose  names  were  generally  spelled  in 
grotesque  phonetics,  and  whose  sentiments  were  car- 
icatured by  the  reporters. 

But  the  city  of  Brotherly  Love  and  the  Keystone 
Slate  are  blessed  with  a  phalanx  of  public  school 
men  and  women  not  surpassed  in  ability  and  fidelity 
to  the  people  by  any  similar  body  in. the  Union.  To 
them  the  convention  was  indebted  for  the  generous 
and  graceful  hospitality  that  flung  open  almost  every 
door  worth  entering,  and  laid  out  a  programme  of 
entertainment  utterly  appalling  to  mortal  capacity 
with  the  thermometer  at  the  nineties.  As  it  was, 
they  who  went:  will  never  forget  the  crowded  three 
days,  opened  by  the  hearty  welcome  of  the  mayor 
and  the  school  auihorities,  and  filly  closed  by  the 
charming  performance  of  the  children,  in  the  great 
building  of  the  Exposition.  One  of  the  pleasant 
sights  of  the  week  was  the  face  of  one  of  the  earliest 
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superintendents  of  instruction  for  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, now  an  official  in  the  United  States  Mint. 
When  we  recall  an  inimitable  half-day's  talk,  in  1856, 
by  this  man  (Hon.  H.  C.  Hickok),  on  the  condition 
of  public  school  education  in  Pennsylvania,  and  con- 
template its  present  achievements,  we  are  inclined  to 
leave  the  owls,  and  obstructionists,  and  alarmists,  who 
are  on  the  war-path  against  the  free  education  of  the 
people,   in   the   hands   of  that   old   Commonwealth 
which  has,  perhaps,  done  more  admirable   woik,  in 
the  face  of  almost  hopeless    obstruction,  than   has 
been  accomplished    in   any  Northern   Slate.      No- 
where in  the  North  has  the  common  school  encount- 
ered more  inveterate  opposition  than  in  Pennsylvania. 
Few  States  have  been  more  rent  by  the  bigotry  that 
would  make  the  school-house  an  appendage  to  a  sec- 
tarian church,  and  a  priesthood  the  school-masters  of 
the   children.     Philadelphia    has    always    been   the 
head-quarters  of  a  social  aristocracy  si  gularly  fastid- 
ious and  exclusive  in  its  associations,  and  obtuse  to 
the  just  claims  of  the   people  for  education.      No- 
where in  America   have  great   manufacturing    and 
mining  corporations  displayed  such  shameless  indif- 
ference to  the  schooling  of  the  children  of  the  oper- 
ative class.      The  partisan   politics  of  Pennsylvania 
were   the   the   synonym    for   corruption  when    Boss 
Tweed  was  a  baby.     That  in   the  face  of  such  tre- 
mendous  odds,   the  public  school  in  Pennsylvania, 
especially  in  Philadelphia,  in   one  short  generation, 
should  have  risen  to  its  present  altitude,  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  Americon  progress.     If  the  excellent  peo- 
ple who  are  still  trying  to  mop  out  the  rising  tide 
of  free   culture,  with  their  little  ornamental  brooms, 
were   able  to  be  instructed  by  history,  we  might  a^k 
them  if  it  is  probable  that  a  great   commonwealth 
is  to  halt   and  toe   the  mark  drawn  by  them  upon 
he  beach   already  sprinkled  by  the  rising  tide? 


[From  Philadelphia  Press,  July  30.] 
HIGH  SCHOOL  QUESTION. 

The  National  Educational  Association  met  in  this 
city  yesterday,  and  after  the  usual  interchange  of  cour- 
tesies in  the  way  of  addresses  of  welcome  and  re- 
sponses thereto,  proceeded  to  business. 

A  paper  written  by  the  lion.  J.  W.  Dickinson, 
Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, was  read  by  Professor  Phelps,  of  Winona, 
Minnesota,  which  deals  with  a  question  that  is  likely 
to  attract  more  attention  in  the  next  decade  than  it 
does  at  present,  namely,  the  subject  of  advanced  edu- 
cation in  public  schools.  As  all  taxpayers  know,  the 
heaviest  burden  which  they  have  to  bear  is  the  levy 
for  school  purposes.  This  is  a  tax  which,  in  Penn- 
sylvania, has  always  been  cheerfully  paid  ;  but  in  the 
general  retrenchment  which  must  inevitably  take 
place  in  municipal  expenditures,  the  schools  can 
scarcely  escape.  There  are  intelligent  people  who 
believe  that  it  is  not  the  province  of  the  State  to 
maintain  schools  for  the  benefit  of  the  comparatively 
small  number  of  pupils  who  desire  to  study  the  clas- 
sics and  the  higher  branches  of  science ;  and  as  a 
matter  of  course,  when  the  agit^ition  for  a  reduction 
in  the  cost  of  public  education  begins,  it  will  be 
directed  mainly  against  the  high  schools. 

During  the  discussion  of  Mr.  Dickinson's  paper 
Dr.  Paxsop,  President  of  the  Permanent  Exhibition, 
criticised  with  some  severity  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion pursued  in  these  schools,  and  asserted  that  the 
practical  instruction  most  needed  by  the  pupils  is  neg- 
lected, and  that  under  the  system  now  in  vogue  the 


so-called  "graduates"  are  not  only  superficial  schol- 
ars, but  they  are  sent  out  into  the  world  with  exagger- 
ated  and  distorted  ideas  of  life,  which  sometimes 
bring  them  to  the  penitentiary. 

As  might  be  expected,  these  views  were  warmly 
resented  by  the  distingushed  educators  present,  but 
the  fact  that  a  gentleman  of  large  intelligence  and 
high  standing  should  throw  such  a  bombshell  into  a 
teachers'  convention  shows  that  there  is  discontent 
in  the  public  mind  upon  the  school  question. 

[From  Philadelphia  Inqxiirer^  July  30.] 
TEACHERS  AND  TEACHING. 

The  Educational  Convention  now  in  session  In 
this  city  is  an  event  of  unusual  interest,  bringing  to- 
gether a  large  number  of  prominent  teachers,  and 
will,  doubtless,  be  productive  of  much  good.  It  has 
been  said  that  we  Americans  can  do  nothing  without 
getting  together  in  town  meeting,  with  a  president 
and  secretary;  but  this  system  cannot  be  applied  to 
our  educators.  As  a  class,  our  professors  and  teachers 
see  too  little  of  each  other.  They  keep  within  the 
study  and  the  recitation  room,  and  carefully  avoid 
the  arena  of  public  discussion.  There  are  frequent 
local  meetings,  county  institutes,  and  the  annual 
State  Conventions ;  but  in  each  of  these  the  work  to 
be  done  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  few  active  spirits,  while 
the  greater  number  sit  wrapped  in  profound  profes- 
sional silence. 

As  we  understand  it,  the  object  of  the  National  As- 
sociation is  to  lead  to  an  enlarged  and  more  liberal 
self-culture; -in  a  word,  to  raise  the  standard  of  the 
profession  above  the  narrow  limits  of  the  mere  text- 
book theory,  and  thus  to  promote  its  power  and  effi- 
ciency. The  cramming  system — that  greatest  evil  of 
modern  education — has  its  root  anQ  sole  foundation 
in  the  rigid  adherence  to  the  printed  page;  and  it  will 
not  be  abolished  until  the  intellectual  individuality  of 
the  teacher  is  emancipated  from  the  thraldom  which 
now  makes  the  average  public  school  teacher  a  mere 
machine,  without  eyes  to  see,  ears  to  hear,  or  tongue 
to  speak. 

The  need  of  the  hour  is  a  thorough  comprehension 
on  the  part  of  those  who  teach  of  ihe  real  principles 
and  purposes  of  teaching.  Nothing  can  more  effec- 
tively contribute  to  such  a  reform  than  the  enlightened 
and  earnest  efforts  of  such  an  organization  as  the  Na- 
tional Association.  The  meetings  of  this  body  of 
actual  workers  afford  a  golden  opportunity  for  discus- 
sion and  mutual  help,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will 
stimulate  to  a  mental  activity  that  will  bear  much 
fruit. 


[From  Philadelphia  Times,  July  30.] 
THE  SPELLING  REFORM. 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn,  from  an  official  source, 
that  the  spelling  reformers  "  doo  not  propoze  tu 
change  the  caracter  and  apeerance  ov  our  riten  and 
printed  English."  We  do  not  know  what  is  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  *'  riten  **  English  to  which  these 
gentlemen  are  accustomed,  but  t)utside  the  covers  of 
Josh  Billings'  "Almanax "  we  have  never  seen  any 
printed  English  that  looks  in  the  least  like  thein>,  and 
we  hope  that  we  never  shall. 

The  wisest  thing  that  was  said  at  the  meeting  yes- 
terday was  to  the  effect  that  it  would  require  several 
generations  to  accomplish  the  "  reform  ''  proposed. 
We  believe  this  to  be  strictly  true.  That  our  grand- 
children and  great-grandchildren  will  spell  many 
words  differently  and  with  fewer  letters  than  we  now 
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employ,  no  one  can  doubt.  Such  has  been  the  course 
of  our  written  language  always.  But  such  changes 
ae  brought  about  gradually,  and  we  doubt  if  they 
can  be  materially  helped,  though  they  maybe  marred 
and  misdirected,  by  any  artificial  process. 

In  this  free  land  any  man  is  at  liberty  to  spell  as  he 
may  see  fit ;  but  as  long  as  correct  spelling  is  regarded 
as  a  mark  of  good  breeding,  most  persons  will  prefer 
to  adhere  to  the  old  ways.  It  is  all  well  enough  for 
Professor  March  or  Professor  Haldeman  to  drop  the 
•'  me "  from  programme.  Everybody  knows  that 
they  know  better;  and  they  can  defy  conventions,  just 
as  a  rich  man  can  wear  a  shabby  coat.  In  the  rest  of 
OS  such  spelling  would  be  ascribed  to  ignorance,  just 
as  an  old  coat  would  betray  our  poverty,  and  since 
the  maintenance  of  appearances  is  a  most  potent 
force  in  the  world,  our  spelling  reformers  are  likely 
to  make  slow  progress.  We  record  this  prediction 
with  pleasure 

[From  Philadelphia  Evening  Telegraph,  July  31.] 
BEGINNING  AT  THE  WRONG  END. 

The  trouble  with  the  spelling  reformers,  so  called, 
is  that  they  begin  at  the  wrong  end.  Let  us,  for  the 
sake  of  the  argument,  admit  that  a  reform  in  spelling  is 
eminently  desirable ;  that  is,  that  it  is  worth  while  to 
spell  our  words  exactly  as  we  pronounce  them.  Ad- 
milting  this,  it  must  be  obvious  that  before  any  effect- 
ive reform  in  the  matter  of  spelling  can  be  brought 
about,  all  the  English  speaking  people  must  be  bullied 
or  beguiled  into  pronouncing  the  words  of  the  Eng- 
lish language  alike.  For  instance,  down  New  Eng- 
land way — by-the-way,  why  is  New  England  down 
rather  than  up  ? — ^they  pronounce  the  word  which  all 
the  orthodox  spellers  spell  "a-u-n-t"  as  "awnt," 
while  here  in  Philadelphia  and  vicinity  we  pronounce 
it  as  **  ahnt."  Now,  it  stands  to  reason  that  it  is  not 
worth  while  to  reform  the  Spelling  of  the  word 
**  aunt  "  unjil  we  can  come  to  some  satisfactory  con- 
clusion concerning  its  pronunciation.  Here  in  Phil- 
adelphia we  do  a  gross  injustice  to  our  aunts  by 
confounding  them  to  a  greater  or  a  less  degree  with 
a  species  of  vermin,  and  no  judicious  and  well-bal- 
anced spelling  reformer  would  wish  us  to  double  up 
the  injustice  by  so  confounding  them  in  our  writings. 
So  long,  however,  as  we  pronounce  the  words  "ant  " 
and  "  aunt"  in  exactly  the  same  way,  why  just  so  long 
must  we  spell  them  in  the  same  way,  that  is,  if  the 
theories  of  what  some  of  the  spelling  reformers  call 
"fonctic"  spelling  are  worth  anything. 

We  seem  to  be  gradually  getting  nearer  and  nearer 
to  a  condition  of  what  may  be  called  homogeneity  with 
this  great  American  nation  of  ours,  and  pos.sibly  in  the 
course  of  a  few  centuries,  more  or  less,  when  our 
English,  German,  Irish,  French,  Italian,  Spanish, 
Chinese,  African,  and  other  elements  have  become  so 
well  mixed  up  together  that  nobody  but  a  scientific 
ethnologist  could  possibly  make  anything  but  vague 
guesses  in  efforts  to  distinguish  t'other  from  which,  we 
may  be  able  to  erect  a  standard  of  pronunciation 
which  everybody  will  unreservedly  subscribe  to.  Just 
now,  however,  they  pronounce  a  vast  multitude  of 
words  one  way  in  New  England,  anoiher  way  in  the 
Middle  Stales,  and  still  another  way  in  the  Southern 
States ;  while  here  and  there,  between  the  great  lakes 
and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  the  Allegheny  Moun- 
tains and  the  Pacific  Ocean,  there  are  scattered  dia- 
lectical peculiarities  in  sufficient  abundance  to  cure 
the  most  hardened  spelling  reformer,  should  he  ever 
bring  himself  to  the  task  of  studying  them. 


And  yet  these  dialectical  variations  of  the  version 
of  the  English  language  spoken  on  this  continent 
must  be  studied  and  must  be  rubbed  out  before  the 
views  with  regard  to  "  fonetic  "  spelling,  so  called,  of 
the  spelling  reformers,  so  called,  can  become  any- 
thing more  substantial  than  views.  Persuade  the 
great  American  nation  to  say  whether  it  will  call  its 
father's  sister  "ahnt"  or  **awnt,"  or  whether  it  will 
call  its  maternal  ancestor  "  mah"  or  **  maw,"  or  its 
paternal  ditto  '*  pah"  or  "  paw,"  and  we  will  begin  to 
talk  with  spelling  reformers  about  spelling  reform. 
Just  now,  what  we  particularly  want  is  a  reformed 
pronunciation 

[From  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  July  31.] 

DESPOTISM  OF  THE  DICTIONARY. 

The  Spelling  Reform  annex  to  the  National  Edu- 
cation Association  attracts  an  amount  of  interest  and 
attention  that  ought  to  be  very  encouraging  to  the 
earnest  and  enthusiastic  reformers  of  our  much  abused 
language.  It  certainly  shows  that  there  are  a  good 
many  intelligent  people  enlisted  to  a  greater  or  less 
degree  in  the  cause,  at  least  so  far  as  to  desire  to  know 
what  is  to  be  said  and  how  much  has  been  accom- 
plished in  the  direction  of  getting  rid  of  what  are  felt 
to  be  the  redundancies  of  our  orthography  and  of  ap- 
plying phonetic  principles  to  our  language.  The  es- 
says and  discussions  of  the  Spelling  Reformers,  thus 
far  have  been,  for  the  most  part,  thoughtful  and  sen- 
sible, and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  general 
drift  of  their  influence  will  be  in  the  direction  of  the 
ultimate  reform  of  some  of  the  vices  of  the  language. 

An  able  paper  from  the  pen  of  the  accomplished 
editor  of  the  Uiica  Herald  was  read  yesterday,  de- 
voted to  the  discusion  of  the  relations  of  American 
journalism  to  the  spelling  reform.  Its  argument  was 
predicated  upon  a  somewhat  millennial  view  of  the 
unity  of  American  journalism,  and  a  somewhat  fanci- 
ful view  of  the  economic  aspect  of  the  case,  and  it 
wound  up  with  the  enthusiastic  appeal :  '•  Cheva- 
liers of  the  prt" ss,  let  us  wage  war  against  the  despo- 
tism of  the  diclionarv !" 

Practically  considered,  this  appeal  is  open  to  one  or 
two  qualifications.  A  preliminary  discussion  might  be 
started  as  to  what  a  "chevalier  of  the  press"  is.  Jour- 
nalistic chivalry  is  a  quantity  almost  as  indefinite  as 
the  new  spelling  system  itself.  There  are  industrious 
chevaliers  and  chevaliers  of  industry.  And  we  fear 
that  the  white  plume,  so  often  proclaimed  as  mightier 
than  the  sword,  droops  behind  the  ear  of  many  a  chev- 
alier whose  qualities  would  all  be  disavowed  in  any 
true  order  o(  knighthood.  But  admitting  that  Amer- 
ican journalists  are  all  chevaliers,  the  appeal  to  war 
against  the  despotic  dictionary  deserves  to  be  answered. 
And  when  this  appeal  comes  to  be  analyzed,  several 
difficulties  arise. 

The  spelling  reformers  want  American  journalism 
to  lead  the  van  in  their  great  crusade  against  the  dic- 
tionary's despotism.  But  they  have  not  yet  agreed  as 
to  where  and  what  the  enemy  is.  They  have  not  de- 
cided, as  yet,  what  the  new  language  ought  to  be. 
They  want  the  editors  of  the  land  to  cut  away  from 
what  is  eloquently  called  the  despotism  of  the  diction- 
ory,  and  to  be  every  man  his  own  dictionary.  They 
would  have  the  newspapers,  in  their  myriad  diversities 
of  location,  cultivation,  taste,  provincialism,  eccentri- 
city, intelligence,  do  a  thing  ^vhich  their  own  compact, 
organized,  trained  scholarship  and  special  study  have, 
as  yet,  failed  to  do.  And  one  of  their  war  cries  is, 
"Dovtn  with  the  despotism  of  the  dictionary!" 
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The  newspapers  may  fairly  reply,  and  do  so  reply, 
in  effect:  Give  us  your  dictionary  first.  Settle  a 
standard  of  language  which  shall  have  the  sanction 
of  the  institutions  and  leaders  of  English  learning. 
And  if  the  new  is  better  than  the  old,  a  single  gener- 
ation of  journalism  will  root  it  in  the  use  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  the  true,  though  sadly  neglected,  present 
duty  of  journalism  is  to  preserve  and  not  to  mutilate, 
distort,  corrupt  or  alter  the  vernacuiar.  The  news- 
paper ought  to  be  the  conservator  of  the  standard 
language  ;  and  it  will  be  time  enough  when  a  new 
standard  has  been  created,  for  journalism  to  transfer 
its  allegiance  to  it. 

The  truth  is  that  this  war-cry  of  the  spelling  re- 
formers is  a  most  delusive  and  dangerous  one.  What 
the  English  language — and  especially  in  its  American 
use — most  wants  is  a  despotic  dictionary.  The  dic- 
tionary, thus  far,  has  been  the  slave  rather  than  the 
master  of  the  language.  Instead  of  supplying  an 
authoritative  standard,  as  it  does  in  France,  it  makes 
haste,  in  its  successive  editions,  to  legitimatize  the 
slang  coinage  and  use  of  vulgar  and  uneducated  peo- 
ple, and  so  has  done  more  in  this  country  to  corrupt 
than  to  conserve  the  language.  This  very  spelling 
reform  which  cries  out  against  the  despotism  of  the 
dictionary  is  building  better  than  it  knows,  in  this 
direction.  Its  whole  project  is  based  upon  the  idea 
of  a  despotic  dictionary.  Us  only  error  being  in  the 
idea  that  the  newspaper  is  to  make  this  dictionary. 
One  of  the  cleverest  advocates  of  the  spelling  reform, 
Mrs.  Eliza  B.  Burns,  of  the  Cooper  Institute,  practi- 
cally conceded  this  point  in  the  discussion  yesterday, 
referring  to  the  fact  that  the  Spelling  Reform  Asso- 
ciation, at  Saratoga,  last  year,  had  set  forth  its  pre- 
liminary dictionary  by  agreeing  to  invite  the  use  of 
the  three  words,  "  hav,"  '*giv,"  and  "  liv."  These 
make  but  a  small  dictionary,  it  is  true ;  but  it  starts 
out  with  the  sanction  of  a  recognized  authority. 


[From  Philadelphia  Ledger,  August  z .] 
SPELLING  REFORM  UNDER  DIFFICULTIES. 

One  of  the  essayists  before  the  Spelling  Reform 
Section  of  the  National  Educational  Association 
thinks  there  is  "  no  sound  reason  why  every  journal 
in  the  land  should  not  at  once  adopt  the  five  rules  [of 
the  Spelling  Reformers]  and  resolutely  carry  them 
into  effect.  Here  is  the  first  of  the  "  five  rules"  re- 
ferred to :  "  Omit  a  from  the  digraf  ea  when  pro- 
nounced as  e  short,  as  in  bed,  helth  [for  head  and 
health],  etc."  What  would  the  reformer  do  with 
such  words  as  bread,  and  read  and  lead,  when  the 
"  digraf"  ea  in  the  last  two  is  pronounced  as  e  short? 
They  would  introduce  some  rather  confusing,  not 
to  say  bewildering,  innovations.  Instead  of  the  words 
intended  by  the  writer  and  printer,  they  would  have 
others  of  totally  different  meaning  as  "bred,"  "red" 
and  "led."  Instead  of  "bread,"  an  article  of  food, 
made  from  the  flour  of  grain,  they  would  present 
"bred,"  referring  to  birth,  pedigree,  training.  In 
the  place  of  "  read,"  meaning  did  read,  they  would 
have  "  red,*'  a  primary  color.  As  a  substitute  for 
"  lead,"  meaning  a  metal,  they  would  have  "  led," 
did  lead.  This  is  not  in  the  direction  of  simplifica- 
tion. An  unquestionable  confusion  would  be  substi- 
tuted for  an  alleged  inconvenience. 

And  the  essayist,  although  an  editor,  does  notseein 
to  have  studied  the  subject  deeply,  as  it  relates  to  the 
convenience  of  readers.  These  do  not  read  by  spell- 
ing out  the  "  digrafs"  in  words.  They  take  in  the 
whole  word  as  printed  or  written,  at  a  single  glance 


of  the  eye.  Some  readers  take  in  a  whole  line  at  one 
glance  by  the  familiar  forms  of  words  in  maaa.  To 
these,  and  they  are  nineteen  in  twenty  of  all  news- 
paper readers,  the  proposed  reform  would  be  a  nuis- 
ance, if  introduced  "  at  once."  They  would  be 
checked  and  held  back  at  every  line  by  the  sight  of 
word-forms,  having  a  totally  different  meaning  from 
that  intended  to  be  conveyed  by  the  writer. 

It  was  noticeable,  too,  in  the  discussion,  that  the 
spelling  reformers  who  are  anxious  to  save  one  Utter 
in  every  line,  made  use  of  redundant  words  to  the  ex- 
tent of  a  dozen  letters  in  every  line.  If  the  Educa- 
tional Association  will  turn  its  attention  to  simplicity 
and  conciseness  in  the  use  of  words,  and  so  teach 
pupils  in  the  schools,  this  would  be  a  reform  of  great 
and  immediate  value. 

The  fact  revealed  yesterday  at  the  meeting  of  the 
Spelling  Reform  Association,  that  the  spelling  re- 
formers in  Ohio  "  spell  the  word  *  erysipelas'  in  thirty 
different  ways"  is  not  only  indicative  of  the  excessive 
ingenuity  of  the  Ohio  mind,  but  it  plainly  indicates 
that  if  we  shall  conclude  to  abandon  the  old  orthog- 
raphy, there  will  hereafter  be  no  uniformity  at  all. 
Not  a  dozen  of  the  reformers  can  even  now  agree 
as  to  the  best  methods  of  making  a  change ;  and 
there  is  no  method  that  is  not  open  to  serious  objec- 
tions, the  most  prominent  of  which  is  that  we  shall 
lose  all  the  help  that  etymology  gives  to  enable  us  to 
detect  the  subtler  meanings  of  words.  But  nobody 
need  be  uneasy  respecting  the  troubles  that  will 
ensue  upon  a  complete  change  in  the  orthography  of 
the  language.  The  reformers  will  not  achieve  their 
purpose  in  this  generation,  or  in  the  next  either. 


[From  Phila.  Evening  Bulletin,  July  30.] 
The  National  Education  Association's  annual 
meeting  has  brought  together  a  large  gathering  of 
bright  men  and  women  from  all  parts  of  the  country; 
and  if  they  find  Philadelphia  in  the  depth  of  its  mid- 
summer's dullness,  they  certainly  have  brought  with 
them  an  abundant  supply  of  occupation  and  excite- 
ment in  the  broad  variety  of  educational  topics  which 
they  have  to  discuss.  The  Association  is  composed 
mainly  of  practical  educators,  and  while  many  of 
them  have  come  to  show  the  paces  of  favorite  per- 
sonal hobbies  which  engross  their  interest  and  energy, 
many  more  of  them  are  earnest  learners,  desiring  to 
catch  the  best  thoughts  and  to  improve  the  practical 
experiences  of  their  associates  for  their  own.  lienefit. 
Such  a  gathering  brings  together  the  widest  diversi- 
ties of  ideas  and  opinions,  in  the  hands  of  men  and 
women  ready  and  capable  of  defending  them ;  and 
out  of  the  numerous  discussions  and  dissertations 
which  form  the  programme  of  the  Association's  pro- 
ceedings, it  will  be  strange  if  much  substantial  good 
is  not  elicited.  The  school  people  have  received  a 
warm  welcome  to  Philadelphia,  officially,  profession- 
ally, and  meteorologically,  and  we  do  not  doubt  that 
their  week  here  will  be  the  pleasantest  as  well  as  the 
most  profitable  part  of  their  summer  holiday. 


[From  New  York  Tribune,  August  11.] 
That  was  very  muddy  water  which  the  teachers 
in  conference  in  Philadelphia  stirred  up  the  other  day 
when  they  undertook  to  discover  whether  education 
helped  men  into  prison  or  kept  them  out  of  it.  They 
appointed  somebody,  we  believe,  to  inquire  of  the 
officials  at  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  and  Moyamensing 
as  to  tfce  proportion  of  prisoners  now  under  their 
charge  who  could  read  or  write.  They  could  have 
reached  the  point  more  quickly  by  examining  the  re- 
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ports  of  Boards  of  Public  Charities  for  a  lew  years, 
and  they  would  have  found  the  miserable  truth,  long 
known  to  all  philanthropists,  that  vice  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  result  of  ignorance.  As  a  rule,  the  ma- 
iority  of  inmates  of  jails  and  penitentiaries  convicted 
of  petty  offences,  are  men  who  cannot  read  and 
write,  while  those  guilty  of  more  serious  crimes  have 
received  a  partial  education.  " 'Tis  pity,  and  piiy 
'tis  *tis  true."  The  States  in  which  education  is  the 
most  generally  diffused  are  those  which  sustain  the 
heaviest  weight  of  convict  population.  Partly,  no 
doubt,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they  are  the  States 
which  are  most  overciowded,  poorest  in  resources, 
and  in  which  con::equently  more  men  are  driven  to 
live  by  their  wits.  This  is  too  large  and  serious  a 
subject  to  cover  in  a  sentence  or  two.  But  the  result 
of  all  statistics  upon  it,  and  arguments  based  upon 
them,  is  that  a  strictly  intellectual  education  does  not 
necessarily  produce  virtue  or  clean  living.  Religious 
truth  must  underlie  it  if  a  man  s  na'ure  and  behavior, 
as  well  as  his  brain,  are  to  be  lifted  to  higher  planes. 


[From  N.  £.  Journal  of  Education.] 
The  reports  brought  in  by  the  largest  observers 
from  every  part  of  the  Union  to  the  convention  were 
full  of  hope.  The  attack  along  the  whole  line  of 
public  education  has  utterly  failed  to  move  the  people 
from  their  support  of  the  full  American  system  of  ed- 
ucation. Repulsed  at  every  point,  the  assailants 
have  retreated  to  the  woods,  which  they  now  fill  with 
discordant  cries,  more  harassing  to  weak  nerves 
than  alarming  to  veteran  soldiers.  Among  the  hu- 
mors of  convention  week  were  the  earnest,  almost 
pathetic  protests  against  the  free  higher  education,  by 
a  few  eminent  citizens  of  Philadelphia,  who  seem  to 
be  ridden  by  the  notion  that  the  industrial  education 


of  the  mechanic  is  somehow  inconsistent  with  the 
public  support  of  high  and  normal  schools,  and  State 
universities.  One  fatality  broods  over  this  class  of 
theorists — that  the  free  higher  education  is  the  parent 
of  laziness  and  crime.  Somebody  has  extemporized 
the  statement  that  forty  graduates  of  the  Philadelphia 
high  schools  are  inmates  of  Philadelphia  prisons. 
Some  absurd  "  foreign  observer  "  has  published  his 
opinion  that  life  and  property  are  more  secure  in 
Naples  than  in  Massachusetts.  The  first  assertion  is 
denounced,  by  the  most  eminent  men  in  Pennsylva- 
nia, as  the  political  "roorback"  of  award  politician, 
and  the  second  refutes  itself.  Yet  excellent  and  even 
eminent  men  gave  this  twaddle  the  currency  of  pub- 
lic endorsement  on  the  platform  of  the  convention, 
and  the  little  chorus  of  editorial  "sisters,  cousins  and 
aunts  "  is  now  in  full  blast,  chanting  this  glorification 
of  ignorance,  even  in  old  Massachusetts.  One  of 
the  most  useful  acts  of  the  convention  was  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  committee  to  gather  reliable  facts  concern- 
ing the  relations  of  the  higher  education  to  crime. 

[From  Philadelphia  Inquirer.] 
The  sessions  of  the  Educational  Convention  yes- 
terday were  very  interesting  throughout,  and  many 
valuable  suggestions  were  thrown  out  during  the  dis- 
cussions ;  one  of  these,  viz.,  that  the  hearty  cooper- 
ation  of  the  newspaper  press  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  educational  reform,  is  a  self-evident  fact.  In 
the  single  matter  of  orthography,  for  instance,  teach- 
ers would  have  up-hill  work  contending  against  the 
people's  spelling  book — the  daily  paper.  Let  the  Na- 
tional Association  have  no  fear  of  lack  of  support,  or 
of  ridicule ;  the  press  will  be  only  too  happy  to  re- 
ceive and  respectfully  consider  any  suggestions  it 
may  have  to  make. 
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Edgar  A.  Singer,  Philadelphia. 
W.  r.  Seal,  Philadelphia. 
M.  B.  Wicks,  Philadelphia. 
Wm.  P.  Scharf,  Selinsgrove. 
Edward  Shippen,  Philadelphia. 
B   F.  Shaub,  L.ancaster. 
Caroline  H.  Schrader,  Philadelphia. 
D.  M.  Sensenig,  West  Chester. 
J.  Warren  Schlichter.  Con&hohocken. 
Mi«ria  L.  Sanford,  Philadelphia. 
W.  H.  Shelly,  York. 
J.  K.  Sypher,  Philadelphia. 
Chas.  A.  Singer,  Philadelphia. 
Robert  Turner,  Millersville. 
Alice  W.  Turner,  Philadelphia. 
Franklin  Taylor,  Philadelphia. 
Silas  Wright,  McAliisierville. 
Jacob  C.  White,  Jr.,  Philadelphia. 
1).  J.  Waller,  Jr.,  Bloomsburg. 
Albert  B.  Williams,  Philadelphia. 
J.  P.  Wickersham,  Harrisburg. 
Mrs.  J    P.  Wickcisham,  T.ancastcr. 
H.  B.  Whiitington,  Philadelphia. 

Total  113, 
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I'WILIGHT   IS  FALLING. 

Expression.         ,1  k.         1w 


A.  S.  Kbzfper.    B.  C.  UnssLD. 
From  "  Tkmple  Star." 


1.  Twi- light    is     steal -ing    O  -  ver    the   sea;  Shad-ows     are  fall -ing  Dark    on      the   lea; 

2.  Voic  -  es      of  lov'dones!  Songs  of     the  past!  Still   lin  -  ger  round  me,  While  life  shall  last; 

3.  Come  in      the   twi-  light.  Come,  come  to    me  I  Bring  ing  some  mes-sage,   O   -  ver    the   sea. 
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Borne     on       the  night  winds,  Voi  -    ces       of  yore,  Come  from      the   far   -   off     shore. 

Lone  -  ly         I     wan  -  der.  Sad  -     ly        I   roam,  Seek  -  ing      that  far    -    off     home. 

Cheer  -  ing      my  path-  way.  While   here      I^  roam.  Seek  -  mg      that  far    -  off     home. 
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For  Cho,  Gleameth       a    man  -  sion  filled    with      de  -  light.  Sweet,  hap  -  py  home      so    bright. 
Chorus. 


D.S. 


^^^^^^m 


way    be  -  yond  the  star-  lit  skies.  Where  the  love-  light    nev  -  er,  nev  -  er  dies. 


t?-ty1?-t?- 
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THE  LORD'S  PRAYER. 


1.  Our     Fa  -  ther       in     Hea-vcn,      we     hal  -  low  Thy    name;      May  Thy  Kingdom,  all 

2.  For  -  give   our     trans-  gres-  sions,     and  teach    us      to      know  That    hum-ble    com- 


o-ly, 
pas  sion 


earth        be         the 
par   -    dons      each 

:ff:       :^:       ^ 


same: 
foe: 


O    give     to         us     dai  -  ly        our 
Save    us    from     temp-ta  -  tion,     from. 


t 


r=^r— r^^^£=^P 
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H — •- 


portion      of      bread; 
weakness    and       sin ; 


It      is   from  Thy    boun  ty      that       all        must 
And  Thine  be     the     glo  -  ry,      for  -    ev     -     er 


be         fed. 
A    -     MEN. 


Vi/ 
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M  Mm^@w€  im  tl^e 


Swinton's  Geographies, 

Jlew  Graded  Readers, 
Jlobinson's  yirithmetics,  (Shorter  cora.) 

Swinton's  Spellers. 

Full  Descriptive  Circulars,  Prices  for  Introduction,  and  Sample  Page^i 

will  be  forwarded  on  application.  ' 


'^HE  following  is  a  list  of  the  places  in  Pennsylvania — hdng  comprised 
^  mostly  in  the  Eastern  and  J^orthern  Counties — where  the  above  books 

have  been  introduced^  the  larger  part  within  the  last  year. 

Cities  and  Towns  are  given  in  alphabetical  order ^  and  the  Townships  and 

(Boroughs  under  the  name  of  their  respective  Counties.     The  Townships  and 

boroughs  comprise  from  ten  to  thirty  schools  each. 

Private  Educational  Institutions,  of  ^vhich  a  largre  number  could  be 
,  are  not  included  in  this  list. 


:k 


AUDENRIED. 

BERKS  CO. 

WOMELSDORF,  boro. 

BERWICK. 
BETHLEHEM. 

BLAIR  CO. 

GAYSPORT,  twp. 
PATTERSON,  ind.  twp. 
TAYLOR,  twp. 

BRADFORD. 

BRADFORD  CO. 

ALBANY,  twp. 
BARCLAY,  twp. 
BURLINGTON,  boro. 
BURLINGTON,  twp. 
FRANKLIN,  twp. 
HERRICK,  twp. 
LE  ROY,  boro. 
LE  ROY,  twp. 


Bradford  Co.— Cont'd. 

LE  ROYSVILLE,  boro. 
LITCHFIELD,  twp. 
NORTH  TOWANDA,  tp. 
ORWELL,  twp. 
ORWELL,  ind.  twp. 
OVERTON,  twp. 
OVERTON,  ind.  twp. 
PIKE,  twp. 
RIDGEBURY,  twp. 
ROME,  boro. 
ROME,  twp. 
SH£SH£QUIN,twp. 
TERRY,  twp. 
TUSCARORA,  twp. 
ULSTER,  twp. 
W.  BURLINGTON,  twp, 
WILMONT,  twp. 
WINDHAM,  twp. 
WYALUSING,  twp. 
WYSOX,  twp. 


CARBON  CO. 

LOWER  TOWAMENS- 

ING,  twp. 
PACKER,  twp. 
PARRYVILLE.  twp. 
TOWAMENSING,  twp. 
WEISSPORT,  boro. 

CENTRE  CO. 

BOGGS,  twp. 
COLLEGE,  twp. 
GREGG,  twp. 
MILESBURG,  twp. 
POTTER,  twp. 
WALKER,  twp. 

CHESTER  CO. 

EAST  PIKELAND,  twp. 
EAST  VINCENT,  twp. 
HONEY  BROOK,  twp. 
NANTMEAL  EAST. 
OXFORD,  boro. 
S.  COVENTRY,  twp. 


Chester  Co.— Cont'd. 

UWCHLAN,  twp. 
WEST  PIKELAND,  twp. 

CLINTON  CO. 

CASTANEA,  twp. 
GREENE,  twp. 
LOGAN,  twp. 
MILL  HALL, 
PINE  CREEK,  twp. 
WOODWARD,  twp. 

COLUMBIA  CO. 

BERWICK,  boro. 
BRIER  CREEK,  twp. 
CENTRE,  twp. 
FISHING  CREEK,  twp. 
FRANKLIN,  twp. 
MIFFLIN,  twp. 

CUMBERLAND  CO. 

MT.  HOLLY  SPRINGS. 
PENN,  twp. 


^ 
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DAUPHIN  CO. 

E.  HANOVER,  twp. 
LYKENS,  boro. 
MILLERSBURG.boro. 
WASHINGTON,  iwp 
WILLIAMS,  twp. 

DUNCANNON. 
ERIE  CO. 

Unanimously  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  Counly 
Directors  recently  appointed 
to  examine  text>books  for 
County  uniformity. 

HARFORD. 

(Pa.  Soldiers*  Orphan 
School.) 

LANCASTER,  city. 

LANCASTER  CO. 
CONESTOGA.twp. 
EARL,  twp. 
E.  COCA  LI  CO,  twp. 
E.  DONEGAL,  twp. 
E.  HEMPFIELD,  twp. 
E  LAMPETER,  twp. 
EPH  RATA,  twp. 
LANCASTER,  twp. 
LINCOLN,  twp. 
LEACOCK,  twp. 
MAN H EI M,  boro. 
MANHEIM,  twp 
MANOR,  twp. 
MARTIC,  twp. 
PARADISE,  twp. 
PENN,twp. 
PEQUEA.  twp. 
PROVIDENCE,  twp. 
RAPHO,  twp. 
SALISBURY,  twp. 
STRASBURG,  twp, 
UPPER  LEACOCK,  twp 
WARWICK,  twp. 
W.DONEGAL,  twp. 
W.  HEMPFiELD,  twp. 

LOCK  HAVEN. 

(State  Normal  School.) 

LUZERNE   CO. 

CONNGYHAM,  twp. 
DICKSON,  twp. 
GREENFIELD,  twp. 
HOLLENBACK,twp. 
HUNTINGDON,  twp, 
JEFFERSON,  twp. 
MADISON,  twp. 
NESCOPECK,  twp. 
NEWPORT,  twp. 
NEWTON,  twp. 
ORANGE,  twp. 
RANSOM,  twp. 

ROARING  BROOK,  twp. 
SALEM,  twp. 


Luzerne  Co. — Cont'd. 

SCOTT,  twp. 
SHICKSHINNY.  boro. 
S.  ABlNGrON,tw?. 
UNION,  twp. 
WHITEHAVEN,  boro. 

LYCOMING  CO. 

ARMSTRONG,  twp. 
McI.NTYRE,iwp, 
MIFFLIN*,  twp. 
NIPPENOSE,  twp. 
OLD  LYCOMING,  twp. 
PENN,  twp. 
PIATT,  twp 

PLUNKETT'S    CREEK, 
twp. 

PORTER,  twp. 

SHREWSBURY,  twp. 

SUSQUEHANNA,  twp. 

WILLIAMSPORT,  twp. 

WATSON,  twp. 

MANSFIELD. 

(Stale  Normal  School.) 

MONTGOMERY  CO. 

MARLBORO',  twp. 
NEW  HANOVER,  twp. 
PERKIOMEN,  twp. 
UPPER  HANOVER,  twp. 

MONTOUR  CO. 

COOPER,  twp. 
MAYBERRY,  twp. 

MON  TOURS  VILLE. 

MUNCY. 

(Normal  School.) 

NORTHAMPTON  CO 

CHAPMAN  QUARRIES, 
boro. 

NORTHUMBER- 
LAND CO. 

LEWIS,  twp. 
M'EWENSVILLE,  boro. 
MILTON,  boro. 
TURBOTVILLE,  boro. 
UNION,  twp. 
UPPER  AUGUSTA,  twp. 

OAKDALE. 

(Normal  School.) 
OLEY. 

POTTER  CO. 

HECTOR,  twp. 
PIKE,  twp. 

SUNDERLINEVILLE 
ind.  twp. 

PROMPTON. 

SCHUYLKILL  CO. 

BUTLER,  twp. 
EAST  UNION,  twp, 
GIRARDVILLE,  boro. 
NORTH  MANHEIM,twp. 
NORTH  UNION,  twp. 


Schuylkill  Co.— Cont'd. 
WEST  MAHANOY,  twp. 
WEST  PENN,  twp. 

SCOTTDALE. 

SHICKSHINNY. 

SHIPPENSBURG. 

(Sute  Normal  School.) 

SMICKSBURG. 

SULLIVAN  CO. 

CHERRY,  twp. 
COLLEY,  twp. 
DAVIDSON,  twp. 
DUSHORE.twp. 
ELKLAND,  twp. 
FORKS,  twp. 
FOX,  twp. 

HILLSGROVE,  twp. 
LA  PORTE,  boro. 
LA  PORTE,  twp. 
NORTH  MOUNTAIN,ind 

twp. 
SHREWSBURY,  twp. 

SUSQUHAN'A  CO. 
A  PO LOGON,  twp. 
ARARAT,  twp. 
AUBURN,  twp. 
BRIDGE  WATER,  twp. 
BROOKLYN,  twp. 
CHAPMAN,  ind.  twp. 
CHOCONUT,  twp, 
CLIFFORD,  twp. 
DIMMOCK,  twp. 
DUNDAFF,  boro. 
FOREST  LAKE,  twp. 
FRANKLIN,  twp. 
FRIENDSVILLE,  boro. 
GIBSON,  twp. 
GREAT  BEND  VILLAGE. 
GREAT  BEND,  twp. 
HARFORD,  twp. 
HERRICK,  twp. 
HORTON,  twp. 
JACKSON,  twp. 
JESSUP,  twp. 
LATHROP,  twp. 
LENNOX,  twp. 
LIBERTY,  twp. 
LI  TTLE  MEADOWS,  ind. 
twp. 

LYMANVILLE,  ind.  twp. 
MIDDLETOWN,  twp. 
MONTROSE,  boro. 
NEWMILFORD,boro. 
NEW  MlLFORD,twp. 
OAKLAND,  twp. 
OAKLAND,  ind.  twp, 
RUSH,  twp. 
SILVER  LAKE,  twp. 
SPRlNGVILLE,twp. 
THOMPSON,  boro. 
THOMPSON,  twp. 


TIOGA  CO. 

BLOSS,  ind.  twp. 

BLOSSBURG,  boro. 

BLOSSBURG.  twp. 

BROOKFIELD,  twp. 

CHARLESTOWN,  twp. 

CHATHAM,  ind.  twp. 

CLYMER,  twp.  ? 

COVINGTON,  boro. 

COVINGTON,  twp. 

DEERFIELD,  twp. 

DELMAR,twp. 

ELK,  twp. 

GAINES,  twp. 

HECTOR,  ind.  twp, 

JACKSON,  twp. 

KNOXVILLE,  boro. 

LIBERTY,  twp. 

MAINSBURG,  boro. 

MANSFIELn.  twp. 

MJDDLEBURG,  twp. 

MORRIS,  twp. 

NELSON,  twp. 

PIKE,  twp. 

RICHMOND,  twp. 

ROSEVILLE,  twp. 

RUTLAND,  twp. 

SHIPPEN,  twp. 

SULLIVAN,  iwp. 

SUNDERLAND,  ind.  twp. 

UNION,  twp. 

WARD,  twp. 

WELLSBORO,  boro. 

WELLSBORO,  twp. 

WESTFI ELD,  boro. 

WESTFIELD,  twp. 
WEATHERLY. 
WEST  CHESTER. 
(State  Normal  School.) 

WILLIAMSPORT. 
WOMELSDORF. 
WYOMING  CO. 

BLACK  WALNUT,  twp. 
BRAINTRIM,  twp. 
BRAINTRI.M,  ind.  twp. 
CLINTON,  twp. 
EATON,  twp. 
EXETER,  twp. 
FORKSTOWN,  twp. 
LA  GRANGE,  twp, 
LEMON,  twp. 
MEEHOOPANY,twp. 
MESHOPPEN,  twp. 
MONROE,  twp. 
NICHOLSON,  boro. 
NICHOLSON,  iwp. 
NICHC>LSON,  ind.  twp. 
NORIH  BRANCH,  twp. 
NORTH  MORELAND,twp 
OVERFIELD.  twp. 
TUNKHANNOCK.  boro. 
TUNKHANNOCK,  twp. 
TUNKHANNOCK,  ind.twp 
WASHINGTON,  twp. 
WINDHAM,  twp. 


]VIe^Si5^.  IviiSon  S  Co'^  Sdverti^ement.— Continoci. 
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BERKS  CO. 

CAERNARVON,  twp. 
BLAIR  CO. 

BLAIR,  twp. 

GAYSPORT,  boro. 

PATTERSON,  ind.  twp. 
BLOOMSBURQ. 

(State  Normal  School.)  ^ 
BRADFORD  CO. 

ASYLUM,  twp, 

BURLINGTON,  boro. 

BURLINGTON,  iwp. 

DO  r Y  HILL,  boro. 

Lfc  ROY,  twp. 

LE  ROYSVILLE,  boro. 

PIKE,  twp. 

TERRY,  twp. 

TUSCARORA,  twp. 
CALIFORNIA. 
(State  Normal  School.) 

CARBON  CO. 

KIDDER,  twp. 
LOWER  TOWAMEi^S- 

ING,  twp. 
PACKER,  twp. 
PARRYVILLE.  tw>. 
TOWAMENSING,  twp. 
WEISSPORT.  boro. 

CARROLLTOWN. 

CENTRE  CO. 

BOGGS,  twp. 
COLLEGE,  twp. 
GREGG,  twp. 
MILES  BURG,  twp. 
PO  ITER,  twp. 
WALKER,  twp. 

CHESTER  CO. 
EAST  PIKELAND,twp. 
EAST  VINCENT,  twp. 
S.COVENTRY,  twp. 
WARWICK,  twp. 

CLINTON  CO. 
CASTANEA,  twp. 
CRAWFORD,  twp. 
GREENE,  twp. 
LAMAR,  twp. 
LOGAN,  twp. 
LOGANSVILLE,  boro. 
MILL  HALL,  boro. 
MU.^CY  CREEK,  twp; 
PINE  CREEK,  twp. 
PORTER,  twp. 
RENOVO,  boro. 

COLUMBIA  CO. 

BERWICK,  boro. 
BRIER  CREEK,  twp. 
CENTRE,  twp. 
FISHING  CREEK,  twp. 
FRANKLIN,  twp. 
MIFFLIN,  twp. 


CUMBERLAND  CO. 

MT.  HOLLY  SPRINGS. 
DAGGETT'S  Mills. 

FRANKLIN  CO. 

ANTRIM,  twp. 
GUILFORD,  twp. 
SOUTHAMPTON,  twp. 

GREENBRIER. 
HERNDON. 

JUNIATA  CO. 

MILFORD,  twp. 

KUTZTOWN. 

(State  Normal  School.) 

LANCASTER  CO. 

E.  DONEGAL,  twp. 
EAST  EARL,  twp, 
E.  HEMPFIELD,  twp 
£.  LAMPEl'ER,  twp. 
EPH RATA,  twp. 
FULTON,  twp. 
LANCASTER,  twp. 
LEACOCK,  twp. 
MAN HEIM,  boro. 
MANOR,  twp. 
MARTIC,  twp. 
MT.  JOY,  twp. 
NEW  MILLTOWN,  twp. 
PARADISE,  twp. 
PROVIDENCE,  twp. 
SALISBURY,  twp. 
STRASBURG,  twp, 
W.  DONEGAL,  twp. 
W.  HEMPFIELD,  twp. 

LINCOLN. 

LITIZ. 

LORETTO. 

LUZERNE   CO. 

ARCHIBALD,  twp. 
CONYNGHAM,  twp. 
FAIRMOUNT,  twp. 
FRANKLIN,  twp. 
GREENFIELD,  twp. 
HOLLENBACK,  twp. 
HUNTINGDON,  twp, 
JEFFERSON,  twp. 
MADISON,  twp. 
NESCOPECK,  twp. 
NEWTON,  twp, 
ORANGE,  twp. 
RIDGEBURY,  twp. 
ROARING  BROOK,  twp, 
SALEM,  twp. 

SCOTT,  twp. 
SHICKSHINNY,  boro. 
S.  ABlNGTON,twp. 
UNION,  twp. 


LYCOMING  CO. 

BRADY,  twp. 
CLINTON,  twp. 
ELDRED,  iwp. 
LYCOMING,  twp. 
McINTYRE.twp. 
MIFFLIN,  twp. 
MILTON,  twp. 
MUNCY  CREEK,  twp. 
NIPPENOSE,  twp. 
OLD  LYCOMING,  twp. 
PENN,  twp. 
PIATT,  twp 

PICTURE  ROCKS,  boro. 
PLUNKETT'S    CJREEK, 

twp. 
POINT,  twp. 
PORTER,  twp. 
SHREWSBURY,  twp. 
WATSON,  twp. 
WOLF,  twp. 

MANSFIELD. 

(State  Normal  School.) 

MILLERSVILLE. 

(State  Normal  School.) 

MILLERTON. 

MONTOUR  CO. 
COOPER,  twp. 
MAYBERRY,  twp. 

NEW  HOPE. 

NORTHUMBER- 
LAND CO. 
CHILLISQUAQUA,  twp. 
COAL,  twp. 
DELAWARE,  twp. 
JACKSON,  twp. 
JORDAN,  twp. 
LEWIS,  twp. 

LI  ITLE  MAHANOY,twp 
LOWER  AUGUSTA,  twp. 
LOWER  MAHANOY,twp 
M'EWENSVILLE,  boro. 
MILTON,  boro. 
MT.  CAR  MEL,  boro. 
MT.  CARMEL,  twp. 
RUSH,  twp. 
SHAMOKIN,  boro. 
SHAMOKIN,  twp. 
SNYDERTOWN,  twp. 
TURBOTVILLE,  boro. 
UPPER  AUGUSTA,  twp. 
WASHINGTON,  twp. 
WATSONTOWN,  twp. 

P'T  TREVORTON. 

POTTER  CO. 

HECTOR,  twp. 
SUNDERLINEVILLE, 
ind.  twp. 


REBUCKS. 

SCHUYLKILL  CO. 

ASHLAND,  boro. 
BUTLER,  twp. 
EAST  MAHANOY,  twp. 
EAST  UNION,  twp, 
GILBERTON,  boro. 
GIRARDVILLE,  boro. 
NORTH  UNION,  twp. 
WEST  MAHANOY,  twp. 
WEST  PENN,  twp. 

Schuylkill  Haven. 
SHAMOKIN. 

SHIPPENSBURG. 

(State  Normal  School.) 

ST.  JOHNSVILLE. 
SMYRNA. 

SPARTANSBURG. 

SULLIVAN  CO. 

DAVIDSON,  twp. 
NORTH  MOUNTAIN, 
ind.  twp. 

TIOGA  CO. 

BROOKFIELD,  twp. 
CHARLESTOWN,  twp. 
.    CLYMER,  twp. 
COVINGTON,  boro. 
COVINGTON,  twp. 
DEERFIELD,  twp. 
DELMAR,  twp. 
ELK,  twp. 
GAINES,  twp. 
HECTOR,  rwp, 
KNOXVILLE,  boro. 
LAWRENCE,  twp. 
LIBERTY,  twp. 

MAINSBURG.  boro. 
MANSFIELD,  boro. 
MANSFIELD,  twp. 
MIDDLEBURG,  twp. 
MORRIS,  twp. 
NELSON,  twp. 
RICHMOND,  twp. 
ROSEVILLE,boro. 
SHIPPEN,  twp. 
SULLIVAN,  twp. 
SUNDERLAND,  ind.  twp. 
TIOGA,  boro. 
TIOGA,  twp. 
UNION,  twp. 
WARD,  twp. 
WESTFI  ELD,  boro. 
WESTFIELD,  twp. 

TREVORTON. 

WEST  CHESTER. 

(State  Normal  School.) 
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WEST  COLN. 

WYOMING  CO. 

BLACK  WALNUT,  twp. 
BRAINTRIM,  twp. 
BRAINTRIM,  ind.  twp. 
CLINTON,  twp. 


|c  ^E^DE^.-cepiNaED.3N- 


W^yoming  Co. — Cont'd. 
DOOLITTLE  HILL,  twp. 
EXETER,  twp. 
FALLS,  twp. 
FORKSTOWN,twp. 
LA  GRANGE,  twp, 
LEMON,  twp. 


Wyoming  Co. — ContM. 

MEEHOOPANY,  twp. 
MESHOPPEN,  twp. 
MONROE,  twp. 
NORTH  BRANCH,  twp. 
NORTH  MORELAND,  tp 
OVERFIELD,  twp. 


Wyoming  Co. — Cont'd. 
TUNKHANNOCK.  boro. 
TUNKHANNOCK,  twp. 
TUNKHANNOCK,  ind.  tp 

WASHINGTON,  twp. 
WASHINGTON,  ind.  twp. 
WINDHAM,twp. 


^H^PPPMl^PlCg; 


BLOOMSBURQ. 

(State  Normal  School.) 

CALIFORNIA. 

(Sute  Normal  School.) 

CARBON  CO. 

KIDDER,  twp. 
LOWER  TOWAMENS- 

ING,  twp. 
PACKER,  twp. 
PARRYVILLE,  twp. 
TOWAMENSING,  twp. 
WEISS  PORT,  boro. 

CENTRE  CO. 

BOGGS,  twp. 
COLLEGE,  twp. 
MILESBURG.  twp. 
WALKER,  twp. 

CHESTER  CO. 
E.  BRANDYWINE.  twp. 
EAST  PIKELAND.twp. 
EAST  VINCENT,  twp. 
OXFORD,  boro. 
S.  COVENTRY,  twp. 
WEST  PIKELAND,  twp. 

CLINTON  CO. 
CASTANEA,  twp. 
GREENE,  twp. 
LOGAN,  twp. 
PINE  CREEK,  twp. 

COLUMBIA  CO. 

BERWICK,  boro. 
BLOOMSBURG,  boro. 
BRIER  CREEK,  twp. 
FISHING  CREEK,  twp. 
FRANKLIN,  twp. 
MIFFLIN,  twp. 
I       SCOTT;  twp. 

CUMBERLAND  CO. 

MT.  HOLLY  SPRINGS. 
S  MIDDLETON,  twp. 

DAUPHIN  CO. 

UNIONTOWN,  boro. 

EASTON. 


ERIE  CO. 

Unanimously  recommended 
by  the  Committee  of  County 
Directors  recently  appointed 
to  examine  text-books  for 
County  uniformity. 

HERNDON. 
JEFFERSON. 

LANCASTER  CO. 

EARL,  twp. 
E.  DONEGAL,  twp. 
E.  LAMPETER,  twp. 
EPHRATA,  twp. 
MANHEIM,  boro. 
MANOR,  twp. 
MARTIC,  twp. 
MT.JOY,iwp. 
PARADISE,  twp. 
PENN,  twp. 
PROVIDENCE,  twp. 
RAPHO.  twp. 
SALISBURY,  twp. 
STRASBURG,  twp, 
UPPER  LEACOCK,  twp. 
W.  DONEGAL,  twp. 
W.  HEMPFIELD,  twp. 

LAWRENCEVIL'E. 

LEHIGH  CO. 

EMAUS,  boro. 
HEIDELBERG,  twp. 

LINCOLN. 

LUZERNE  CO. 

BLAKELY,  boro. 
CONYNGHAM,  twp. 
DICKSON,  city. 
FRANKLIN,  twp. 
GREENFIELD,  twp. 
HOLLENBACK.  twp. 
HUNTINGDON,  twp, 
JEFFERSON,  twp, 
KINGSTON,  boro. 
MADISON,  twp. 
NESCOPECK,  twp. 
NEWTON,  twp. 


Luzerne  Co. — Con'd. 
ROARING  BROOK,  twp. 
SCOTT,  twp. 
S.  ABINGTON,  twp. 
UNION,  twp. 
WEST  PITTSTON,  boro. 

LYCOMING  CO. 
McINTYRE.twp. 
MIFFLIN,  twp. 
MUNCY,  twp. 
NIPPENOSE,  twp. 
PENN,  twp. 
PIATT,  twp 
PLUNKETT'S    CREEK, 

twp. 
PORTER,  twp. 
SHREWSBURY,  twp 
SUSQU  HANNA,  twp. 
WATSON,  twp. 

MANHEIM. 
MANSFIELD. 

(Sute  Normal  School.) 

MILLERSVILLE. 

MINERSVILLE. 

MONTANDON. 

MONTOUR  CO. 

COOPER,  twp. 
MAYBERRY,  twp. 

NORTHUMBER. 

LAND  CO. 

CAMERON,  twp. 
CHILLISQUAQUA.  twp. 
COAL,  twp. 
DELAWARE,  twp. 
JACKSON,  twp. 
JORDAN,  twp. 
LEWIS,  twp. 

LI  I'TLE  MAHANOY,twp 
LOWER  AUGUSTA,  twp. 
LOWER  MAHANOY,twp 
M'EWENSVILLE.twp. 
MILTON,  boro. 
MT.  CARMEL,  boro. 
MT.  CARMEL,  twp. 


Northumberland  Co. — 

Continued. 

POINT,  twp. 
RUSH,  twp. 
SHAMOKIN.  twp. 
SNYDERTOWN,  boro. 
TURBOTVILLE,  twp. 
UPPER  AUGUSTA,  twp. 
UPPER  MAHANOY.twp. 
WASHINGTON,  twp. 
WATSONTOWN.  boro. 
NORTHAMP'N  CO. 
CHAPMAN,  boro. 
HANOVER,  twp. 
WEST  BETHLEHEM, 
boro. 

PITTSTON. 

POTTER  CO. 
HECTOR,  twp. 
SUN  DERLINEVILLE, 
ind.  twp. 

SCHUYLKILL  CO. 

BUTLER,  twp. 
EAST  MAHANOY,  twp. 
EAST  UNION,  twp. 
GIRARDVILLE,  boro. 
WEST  PENN,  twp. 

SUSQU  EH  AN'A  CO. 

APOLOCON,  twp. 
LYMANVILLE,  ind.  twp. 

TIOGA  CO. 

BROOKFIELD,  twp. 
CLYMER,  twp. 
DEERFIELD,  twp. 
JACKSON,  twp. 
MORRIS,  twp. 
MANSFIELD,  twp. 

RICHMOND,  twp. 
ROSEVILLE.boro. 
RUTLAND,  twp. 
SULLIVAN,  twp. 
UNION,  twp. 
WARD,  twp. 
WESTFIELD,  boro. 
WESTFIELD,  twp. 


Me^^i*^.  Ivi^on  S  Co'^  ^dvei*ti^eiivei\t.— dontintied. 
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WEST  PITTSTON. 
WILLIAMSPORT. 

WYOMING  CO. 

BLACK  WALNUT,  twp. 
BRAINTRIM.  twp. 
BRAINTRIM,  ind.  twp. 
CLINTON,  twp. 


Wyoming  Co. — Cont'd. 
EATON,  twp. 
EXETER,  twp. 
FALLS,  tup. 
FORKSTOWN,  twp. 
LA  GRANGE,  twp. 
LEMON,  twp. 
MEEHOOPANY,  twp. 


Wyoming  Co. — ContM. 
MESHOPPEN,  twp. 
MONROE,  twp. 
NICHOLSON,  twp. 
NICHOLSON,  ind.  twp. 
NORTH  BRANCH,  twp. 
NORTH  MORELAND, 

tWD. 


W^yoming  Co.— Cont'd. 
OVERFIELD,  twp. 
TUNKHANNOCK,  boro. 
TUN  KHAN  NOCK,  twp. 
TUNKHANNOCK,  ind. 

twp. 
WASHINGTON,  twp. 
WINDHAM,  twp. 


ic  SPELLER.  3t 


ATLANTIC. 

ATTLEBORO. 

BEDFORD. 

BERKS  CO. 

CAERNARVON,  twp. 

BETHLEHEM. 

BLAIR  CO. 

BLAIR,  twp. 
PATTERSON,  ind.  twp. 

BRADFORD. 

BRADFORD  CO. 

ALBANY,  twp. 
BARCLAY,  twp. 
BURLINGTON,  boro. 
BURLINGTON,  twp. 
HERRICK,  twp. 
LEROYSVILLE.twp. 
NORTH  TOWANDA,twp 
OVERTON,  twp. 
OVERTON,  ind.  twp. 
PIKE,  twp. 
RIDGEBURY,  twp. 
TERRY,  twp. 
ULSTER,  twp. 
W.  BURLINGTON,  twp. 
WlLMOT.twp. 
WYSOX,  twp. 

CARBON  CO. 

KIDDER,  twp. 
LOWER  TOWAMENS- 

ING,  twp. 
PACKER,  twp. 
PARRYVILLE.  twp. 
TOWAMENSING,  twp. 
WEISSPORT,  boro. 

CARBONDALE. 

CARROLLTOWN. 
CARVERSVILLE. 

CENTRE  CO. 
BOGGS,  twp. 
COLLEGE,  twp. 
GREGG,  twp. 


Centre  Co. — Cont'd. 

.  MILESBURG,  twp. 
POTTER,  twp. 
WALKER,  twp. 

CHESTER  CO. 
E.  BRANDYWINE.  twp. 
EAST  PIKELAND,  twp. 
EAST  VINCENT,  twp. 
OXFORD,  boro. 
S.  COVENTRY,  iwp. 
UWCHLAND,  twp. 
WARWICK,  twp. 
WEST  PIKELAND,  twp. 

CLINTON  CO. 

CASTANEA,  twp. 

Crawford,  twp. 

GREENE,  twp 
LAMAR,  twp. 
LOGAN,  twp. 
LOGANSVILLE,  boro. 
MILL  HALL,  twp. 

PINE  CREEK,  twp. 
RENOVO,  boro. 

COLLOMSVILLE. 

COLUMBIA  CO. 

BERWICK,  boro. 
BRIER  CREEK,  twp. 
CENTRE,  twp. 
FISHING  CREEK,  twp. 
FRANKLIN,  twp. 
MIFFLIN,  twp. 

CRESSONA. 
CUMBERLAND  CO. 

MT.  HOLLY  SPRINGS. 

PENN,  twp. 

EMLENTON. 
ELIZABETHT'WN. 

FARMINGTON. 
JUNIATA  CO. 

MILFORD,  twp. 
LANCASTER  CO. 
E.  DONEGAL,  twp. 
EAST  EARL,  twp, 
E.  HEMPFIELD,  twp. 


Lancaster  Co. — Cont'd. 
E  LAMPETER,  twp. 
EPH RATA,  twp. 
FULTON,  twp. 
LANCASTER,  twp. 
LEACOCK,  twp. 
MANHEIM,  twp. 
MANOR,  twp. 
MARIETTA,  twp. 
MARTIC,  twp. 
MT.  JOY,  twp. 
NEW  MILLTOWN,  twp. 
PARADISE,  twp. 
PROVIDENCE,  twp. 
SALISBURY,  twp. 
STRASBURG,  boro. 
STRASBURG,  twp, 
UPPER  LEACOCK,  twp. 
W.DONEGAL,  twp. 
W.  HEMPFIELD,  twp. 

LIBERTY. 

LINCOLN. 
LITIZ. 

LUZERNE  CO. 
CONYNGHAM,  twp. 
FAIR  MOUNT.,  twp. 
FRANKLIN,  twp. 
GREENFIELD,  twp. 
HOLLENBACK,  twp. 
HUNTINGTON,  twp, 
JEFFERSON,  twp. 
MADISON,  twp. 
NESCOPECK,  twp. 
NEWTON,  twp. 

ROARING  BROOK,  twp. 
SALEM,  twp. 
SCOTT,  twp. 
SHICKSHINNY,  boro. 
SUGAR  NOTCH,  boro. 
UNION,  twp. 

LYCOMING  CO. 

BRADY,  twp. 
CLINTON,  twp, 
LOWER  FAIRFIELD,tp. 
LYCOMING,  twp. 


Lycoming  Co. — ContM. 
McINTYRE,twp. 
MIFFLIN,  twp. 
MUNCY  CREEK,  twp. 
NIPPENOSE,  twp. 
OLD  LYCOMING,  twp. 
PENN,  twp. 

PICTURE  ROCKS,  boro. 
PLUNKETT'S    CREEK, 

twp. 
PORTER,  twp. 
SHREWSBURY,  twp. 
WATSON,  twp. 
WOLF,  twp. 

MAHANOY  CITY. 

MARIETTA. 

MECHANICSBURG 

MEYERSDALE. 

MONTOUR  CO. 
COOPER,  twp. 
MAYBERRY,  twp. 

NORTHUMBER- 
LAND CO. 
CAMERON,  twp. 
CHILLISQUAQUA,  twp. 
COAL,  twp. 
DELAWARE,  twp. 
JACKSON,  twp. 
JORDAN,  twp. 
LEWIS,  twp. 

LI  ITLE  MAHANOY,twp 
LOWER  AUGUSTA,  twp. 
LOWER  MAHANOY,twp 
M'EWENSVILLE,  twp. 
MILTON,  boro. 
MT.  CARMEL,boro. 
MT.  CARMEL,  twp. 
POINT,  twp. 
RUSH,  twp. 
SHAMOKIN.  boro. 
SHAMOKIN,  twp. 
SNYDERTOWN,  boro. 
TURBOTVILLE,  twp. 
UPPER  AUGUSTA,  twp. 
WASHINGTON,  twp. 


]Vle^0i50.  Ivi^on  S:  Co'^  ^dvei*ti;^eiitent.— Continued. 
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Northumberland  Co. — 

Continued. 

WATSONTOWN,  boro. 
ZERBE,  twp. 

NEW  MILFORD. 
OIL  CITY. 
OLEY. 

PENNFIELD. 
PERRY  CITY. 
PHCENIXVILLE. 
PITTSTON. 
POTTSTOWN. 
p»T  TREVORTON. 

POTTER  CO. 

HECTOR,  twp. 

SUNDERLINEVILLE, 
ind.  iwp. 

PROMPTON. 

PROSPECTVILLE. 

RINGTOWN. 
Schuylkill  Haven. 

SCHUYLKILL  CO. 

ASHLAND,  boro. 
BUTLER,  twp. 
EAS  r  MAHANOY,  twp. 
EAST  UNION,  twp, 
GILBERTON,  boro. 
GIRARDVILLE,  boro. 
WEST  MAHANOY,  iwp. 


Schuylkill  Co.— Cont'd 

WEST  PENN,  twp. 
WEST  UNION,  twp. 

SHENANDOAH. 

STANTON. 

SULLIVAN  CO. 
COLLEY,  twp. 
ELK  LAND,  twp. 
FORKS,  twp. 
LA  PORTE,  boro. 
LA  PORTE,  twp. 
NORTH  MOUNTAIN, 
twp. 

SUSQUEHAN'ACO. 
APOLOCON,  twp. 
ARARAT,  twp. 
AUBURN,  twp. 
BRIDGEWATER,  twp. 
BROOKLYN,  twp. 
CHAPMAN,  ind.  twp. 
CHOCONUT,  twp. 
CLIFFORD,  twp. 
DIMMOCK,  twp. 
DUNDAFF,  boro. 
FOREST  LAKE,  twp. 
FRANKLIN,  twp. 
FRIENDSVILLE,  boro. 
Gl  BSON,  twp. 
GREAT  BEND,  twp. 
GREAT  BEND  VILLAGE 
HERRICK,  twp. 
NORTON,  ind.  twp. 
JACKSON,  twp. 
JESSUP,  twp. 
LATHROP,  twp. 
LENNOX,  twp. 


Susquehanna  Co. — C'd 
LIBERTV.twp. 
LYMANVILLE,  ind.  twp. 
MIDDLETOWN,  twp. 
NEW  MILFORD.  boro. 
NEW  MILFORD.  twp. 
OAKLAND,  twp. 
OAKLAND,  ind.  twp. 
RUSH,  twp. 
SILVER  LAKE,  twp. 
SPRINGVILLE.  twp. 
THOMPSON,  boro. 
THOMPSON,  twp. 

TIOGA  CO. 

BLOSS,  twp. 
BROOKFIELD,  twp. 
CHARLESTON,  twp. 
CHATHAM,  twp. 
CLYMER,  twp. 
COVINGTON,  boro. 
COVINGTON,  twp. 
DEERFIELD,  twp. 
DELMAR.  twp. 
ELK,  twp. 
GAINES,  twp. 
HECTOR,  twp, 
JACKSON,  twp. 
KNOXVILLE,  boro. 
LAWRENCE,  twp. 
LIBERTY,  twp. 

MAINSBURG.  boro. 
MORRIS,  twp. 
NELSON,  twp. 
PIKE,  twp. 
RICHMOND,  twp. 
ROSEVlLLE,twp 
RUTLAND,  iwp. 


Tioga  Co. — Cont'd. 
SHIPPEN,  twp. 
SULLIVAN,  twp. 
SUNDERLAND. ind.  twp. 
TIOGA,  boro. 
UNION,  twp. 
WARD,  twp. 
WESTFIELD,  boro. 
WESTFIELD,  twp. 

UNION  CITY. 

WEATHERLY. 

WELLS  TANNERY 

WYOMING  CO. 

BLACK  WALNUT,  twp. 
BRAINTRIM,  twp. 
BRAINTRIM,  ind.  twp. 
CLINTON,  twp. 
EATON,  twp. 
EXETER,  twp. 
FALLS,  twp. 
FORKSTOWN,  twp. 
LA  GRANGE,  twp, 
LEMON,  twp. 
MEEHOOPANY,  twp. 
MESHOPPEN,  twp. 
MONROE,  twp. 
NICHOLSON,  twp. 
NICHOLSON,  ind.  twp. 
NORTH  BRANCH,  twp. 
NORTH  MORELAND.tp 
OVERFIELD,  twp. 
TUNKHANNOCK.  boro. 
TUNKHANNOCK,  twp. 
TUNKHANNOCK,  ind.  tp 
WASHINGTON,  twp. 
WINDHAM,iwp. 


Ivison,  Plakeman,  J^aylor  &  Company, 


ED'UC^TIOI^AIf  PUBXcISMBRS, 


-^JSSv^I^DiWe  6J(7IND •  gT^EET,vPiEWvY0^K.<- 


&et  tl&e  Irateoitt  Cbeapestt  a&d  Best! 

All  pdxso2is  slxould  know  the  G-dosrapliy  of  tlie  State  in  wMoli  they  live. 


Just  Published— ITe'w  and  Improved  Edition 


—OP  THE — 


Jlew  School  ]\Jap  of  fennsylYania 

SIZB  48  B7  74  INCSES.— FHICE,  $6.00. 

This  is  the  most  complete  and  perfect  School  Map  of  Pensylvania  ever  published,    It  represents 
igraphical  and  Topogmphical  features  of  the  State,  including  the  Mountain  Rang( 


} 


all  the  most  important 
Geographical  and  Topographical  features  of  the  State,  including  the  Mountain  Kanges,  the  Rivers,  Principjl  Towns  and  all 
Rail  Roads.  Also  the  Datk  op  thb  Organization  and  number  of  Square  miles  in  each  county.  This  is  «n  entirely  new 
feature,  never  published  heretofore  on  any  Map  of  the  State.  Great  care  has  been  exercised  to  represent  all  matter  which 
can  be  readily  utilized  in  the  class-room,  omitting  the  detail  ordinarily  found  on  reference  maps,  such  as  Cross- Roads  Post-office* 
c«s  which  canor.ly  be  useful  on  a  reference  map.  This  map  will  l»e  found  to  represent  all  that  can  be  desired  or  useful  in  the 
School-room,  in  bold  and  distinct  characters,  which  can  be  seen  by  all  ihescholars  m  the  room.  The  location  of  each  normal 
school  is  s'lown,  and  also  the  boundary  of  each  Normal  School  District. 

The  IJevT"  Editioxi  is  now  ready,  on  which  is  shown  correctly  the  new  Coun^  of  Xjaclca wanna • 
The  execution  of  this  Mop  is  in  the  best  style  of  the  art,  and  is  mounted  on  cloth,  in  the  best  and  most  substantial  manner. 
It  will  be  found  to  supply  a  want  long  felt  in  the  study  of  the  Geography  of  the  Slate  in  which  the  pupil  lives. 
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THOMPSON  WACHOB,  Publisher,  lO  1-2  Sixtii  St,,  iittsburgii.  Pa. 


icjlormal  JVIethods  of  Teaching.  :*^^ 

BY  BDWABD  BROOKS,  Ph.  D. 

(Prinoipal   of*  State    N'orinal  Soliool,  Miillersville,  Penna.) 
604FAaES;    Z^ARas  DUODECIMO  ;    FRICE,  (POST-FAID,)  #1,7B, 

This  vrork  is  designed  as  a  Text-Book  on  Teaching  for  Normal  Classes  and 

Private  Students  preparing  themselves  for  Teachers. 

A  distinguished  teacher  of  Pennsylvania  says  :  "  The  Normal  Methodi  of  Teaching  is  the  first  and  only  real  text-book  on 
teaching  ever  published.     Tht  work  should  ht  in  tht  hands  o/iz'ery  tracher  in  tht  country.** 

A  leading  County  Superintendent  writes  :  "  It  meets  my  particular  wants  better  than  any  book  of  which  I  have  any  knowl- 
edge.    By  it  you  will  do  more  for  teachers  and  be  longer  felt  than  by  anything  vou  have  heretofore  written." 

A  Normal  School  Principal  writes;  "  To  me  it  is  a  treasure,  and  I  teel  conndent  that  it  is  designed  to  become  an  important 
agent  in  elevatine  the  teacher's  profession." 

An  able  journalist  pays  the  work  and  its  author  the  following  compliment :  "  Dr.  Brooks  has  placed  the  teachers  of  the  coun- 
try under  a  weight  of  obligations  they  cannot  easily  repay.  .  .  .  Every  paragraph  is  pregnant  with  hints  that  the  student 
may  employ  lo  his  exceeding  great  benefit,  for  it  is  not  the  work  of  a  tyro,  but  the  latest  and  most  mature  fruit  of  one  who  has 
dedicated  his  life  to  the  work  of  teaching,  and  who  has  deservedly  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  foremost  educators 
in  the  land.''    Address  o-a 

M-QRMAL  PTTBLISBnrg  CO.,  Lancaster  Pa. 

OM^  If  ©"W  E^@@JkS«      Fbcpabb  Fob  ExAMiifrATioiir. 

,  The  Nor^au  Question  Book  pj^cpared  exprcssw 

for  the  use  of  1  cache rs  in  preparing  for  exaniinaiion.  Don  t 
try  to  pass  an  examination  wiihoui  nrst  givingthls  book  a  care- 
ful study.  Contains  406  pages,  hanHsoniely  bt  und  in  cloth,  only 
51.50.  Copy  of  this  book  and  the  Normal  Teacher  for  one 
vcar,  at  the  extremely  low  price  of  fz.on.  1  he  Normal 
rBACHBK  is  a  monthly  school  journal  devoted  to  the  dissemina> 
tion  of  Normal  principles  and  to  practical  school  work. 
Agents  \V  antld,  to  whom  we  offer  great  inducements. 

Addiess  J.  E.  SHERRILL,  Danville,  Ind. 

Renew  Hnbncrlpllon.— We  shalt  regard  it  a  favor  if 
those  of  our  subscribers  who  wish  Thr  Journal  continued  to 
their  address  for  the  new  volume,  will  order  subscription,  as 
early  as  convenient,  that  thrir  names  may  not  be  removed  frone 
the  printed  mailing  list. 

FORMS  OF  FAKSIK-a  AlTD  AK'AZ«73IS, 
Oral  and  "Written;  by  E.  O.  Lvtb,  A.  M  ,  Professor  of 
English  Grammar,  State  Normal  School,  Millcrsville,  Penna. 
116  pages;  price  (post-paid),  40  cents.  "  I'eachers  and  stu- 
dents of  English  Grammar  will  nnd  the  book  very  suggestive 
and  valuable." — Pennsylvania  School  Journal. 

9-2  Normal  Publishing  Co.,  Lancaster,  Pa. 

A  Monthly  Educational  Jonmal,  devoted  to  the  interests  of 
Teachers,  Sch  cIs,  and  the  Cause  of  Txlucation  in  general. 
Price,  so  cei  ts  per  annum.    Specimen  copy  sent  free. 

Send  for  our  catalogue.    Please  address,  9-1 

ELDREDGE  &  BROTHER. 
17  North  Seventh  St.,  Philadelphia. 


Tlie   Elements  of  ITatural 


By  Prof.  E.  J.  Houston,  author  of  Houston's  Physical  Ge»- 
grapfay.    Price,  $1.25;  for  examination,  85  cents. 

Easy  Lisssons    in   ITatural 
Philosoph.y. 

For  Beginners.    By  Prof.  E.  J.  Hot»Toi«.     Price  50  cents  ; 
for  examination,  30  cents. 

A  Manual  of  Etymology. 

By  A.  C.  Webb,  author  of  the  Model  Etymology,  etc.  Price, 
^1.00  ;  for  examination,  6$  cents. 

A  MODEL  TEXT-BOOK. 


To  examine  it  in  to  introduce  it.     Price,  I1.50 ;  for  examina- 
tion, ^1.05. 


No 

ft* 

ftft 

sc 


Manuals  for  Teacliers. 

1.  The  Cultivation  of  the  Senses, 
%•  The  Cultivation  of  the  Memory, 
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Common  Sense  pesk, 


MADE  OF 


-ifBEPvW00D:7INDvJd7ILLE^BIiE<-I^0JS[> 


Over  10,000  in  Use 

IN  PEITITSYLTAITIA  ALONE. 


Xo  $iiits  and  Ko  Cast  icon  Used. 


BACKS  AND  SEATS  CURVED 

•STET    SOLID. 


The  roughest  boy  cannot  break   the 

Common  Sense.while  all  cast  iron  desks 

are  liable  to  break,  and  many  of  them 

do  break,  as  all   Teachers  and  Direc- 

tors  know. 

yi     To  those  desiring  the  Old  Style  Cant  Iron  DeskH  we  vonld  say  that  we  make  sereral 
^-^tyles,  all  of  which  are  of  the  best  of  that  kind  of  Desks,  which  we  will  fUinish  at  the 


est  prices. 

McClees  &  WarrePf 


SuccEasoRS  TO 
EXCELSIOR  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  MPG  CO., 
7005  ARGH  STREET,  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


'E  HOME 
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fjilruciion. 
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b  li^IUncr  of  ihe  narr-iIivL^-^lMmas  >nd  elti^ince  of  jlylc— 
*tVi«Or   of  .Na.nii«^01,j=clive   Pr««.la.:on-llliis,  rat  ions  of 
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McCtuffey'B  Ravlsad  HeadoTS. 

McOuffey's  Hevised  Seaders. 
McQuifey's  Bevlaed  Roadars. 

McCriiffey's  Hevlsed  Headers. 
McSuffey's  Revised  Headers. 

IwIcGruffeT's  Revised  Headers- 
McOuffey's  Revised  Readers- 

McG-uflST's  Revised  Readers- 
McQuffey's  Revised  Readers- 

blcQ'iiffeT's  Revised  Readers. 
TAe  Latest  and  Freshest  Series.    New  Illus- 
trations. New  Type.  New  hfatter.    The 
Most  Beautiful  Series  ever  issued. 


PRICICS. 

McGUFFEVS 

REVISED 

HEADERS. 
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Fonrih  Re>«ler, 
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VAN  ANTWERP,  BRAGG  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

GIHCINKATI  nod  NBW  TOBK.' 


^THE  STANDARD  SERIES. 'K 


recnfea^'s 


at^cmaHeaf  Mcrics 


But/l  up  and  perfected  as  demanded  by  educatitmal  progress^  it  has  constantly  baffled  competition^  and  ac^ 
quired  a  popularity  in  all  parts  of  tfu  Union,  so  as  to  become  a 

7 his  Series  is  used  in  seven  Cities  in  the  vicinity  of  New  Vorh,  and  in  a  large  number  of  Towns  in  the 
Centra  I y  Middle  and  iVestern  States »  Among  other  places  are  the  following  Cities  y  which  [in  whole  orpart^ 
use  them  in  their  Public  Schools  : 


CITY  of  New  York, 
Fall  River, 
Haverhill, 
Portland, 
Nashua, 
Burlington, 
Paterson, 
Elizabeth, 
Norwich, 
Northampton, 
Newburyport, 
Portsmouth. 


CITY  of  Wilkesbarre. 

West  Chester, 
Cohoes, 
Norwalk, 
"    P;ttsfjeld, 
Salem, 
Gloucester, 
Pottsville, 
Biddeford, 
Scranton, 
Yonkers, 
Orange, 


CITY  of  Jersey  City. 
New  Britain, 
Chicopee, 
Boston, 
Chelsea, 
Belfast. 
Augusta, 
Concord, 
Long  Isl.  City, 
Hoboken, 
Woonsocket, 
Manchester. 


These  Books  are  tlie  Standard  in  liCany  of  the  Counties  of  Pennsylvania. 
THREE  OF  THE  STATE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS  NOW  USE  THEM  IN  WHOLE  OR  IN  PART. 
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Tbe  Attention  of  Teacbers  is  caUod  to  the  follo-wingr  ITew  Books': 

Parker's  Elsercises  in  Bnglish  Composition, 

©IliBBBT'S  IFTRODFOTORY  SpBLiI^ISH, 

(^ITjBBBT^S     ©BABBD    TlSST    SPBIjI^BB,     sentences Ti^R'^NArY^SANrPARSINQ 

GBEENLEAF'S  ICAIHTAL  OF  INTELLECTUAL  ABZTEICETIC. 

GRBENLEAF'S  UNIVERSIT'Sr  AliaEBRA,  (By  -Wells.) 

Descriptive  Catalogues,  "with  prices,  fiimish.ed  on  application.    Correspondence  Solicited. 

ADDRESS  THE  PUBLISHERS 


Ho.  36  Brooznfield  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

—OR  THEIR  AGENTS— 

OBI.AITDO  LEACS,  S.  E.  BEEDE, 

142  &  144  Grand  St.,  ITe-w  7ork.  'Western  A^fent,  Keokuk,  lo-wa. 


-^^I'l^e  I^ewi^bm'g  ©e^k^ie^ 


The  Newtsl, 


Strmgest,  and 

Most  Complete 

School  Desl 
in 
The  World. 


With  Solid  Seat, 

Solid  Back, 
and  Closed 

Paneled  Ends, 
Itisb 
Champion  Desk 

of 
Amtriea. 


nOJ^STRUCTB/Ii  on  an  entirely  turn  frinciple,  heretofore  unknown  in  the 
L'  manufactwre  of  School  Furniture.  With  new  and  perfect  Seat  Hinge,  it  is 
destined  to  supersede  everything  else,  in  the  market.  Our  new  Illustrated 
Circular,  giving  full  description,  will  be  ready  during  the  first  week  in  July, 

:      ^"•^f"''  """''•"■       NE8BIT  BHO'S.  fcewlrtnTK,  Pa. 

"S-p^Pg  eP  EVE^Y  DEgCRIPTie^- 

SI7ITASX.S  FOR  SCSOOX.S. 


Spring  ^ap  Pollers.    ]^ap  Gases. 

J.  L.  SMITH,  Map  FUBiiiSHBB, 

27  S.  Siztli  St.,  Fhiladelphia,  Fa. 


C.     SENS  FOS  A  DESCBZFTIVE  CATALOaTTE. 


"W^.  &,,  Buckbout, 

FrofessoT  of  Zoolog7  smd  Botany 

IN  THE  PENNSYLVANIA  STATE  COLLEGE, 


Offtn  Ail  St 


tl  to  Suptrinlendmls  as  an   Inslrac- 
»■  at  Ctrun/y  Instituln. 


STATE  COLLEGE, 


D..  A»  Oray,  Harvard  Univtnity. 
Prof.  M<rk  lt>iky.  Vale  College. 
Prof.  Lleo    I.  Mar  •    W»I  {.'h«ur  Noi 
Piof.  Geo.  M.  Phillips,  Lcwnburi  Unii 


State  Jlormal  School, 

INDL^tTA,  FA. 

qTTTT.PI'W'j^i  the  b»(  o(  l)it  kind  In  the  linked  StaUi. 
ACCOI*«ODATlC3NS,  for  ,»  Doarfen. 
3COOHL.  fir*l  cl^s  in  all  mpKIii. 
DEPARTUBNTS,  Normal,  ClaMical,  ComimKi»l,  Mit- 

THE  rALIiTEBMuf>sw«l<s  will  open 

Monday,  September  8, 1879- 


JOHN  H.  FRENCH,  LL.  D.,  I 


jcD.  JIPPLITOM  & 


549  &  551  Broadway,  Hew  7ork. 


-^NEW  BOOKS.*^ 


iPPIiETONg'-fiCpeMME^E^S. 


By  WM.  T.  HARRIS.  L.  L.  D.,  Supt  of  ScJwols,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  J.  RICKOFF,  A.  M.,  Supt.  of  Instruction,  Cleveland,  Oliio. 

MARK  BAILEY,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Elocution,  Yale  College. 

Consisting  of  Five  Books.  Superbly  Illustrated. 

These  books  were  made  by  teachers  for  •teachers.  During  the  short  time  they  have  been  before  the  pub- 
lic, two  States  and  hundreds  of  towns  have  adopted  thera,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  Readers.  Examine 
them,  and  you  will  use  them.  Specimen  copies  for  examination  with  reference  to  introduction,  if  approved, 
will  be  sent  to  Teachers  and  Committees  at  the  following  rates : 


First  Reader 


10c.    Fourth  Reader    -    -  25c. 


Second  Reader    -    -  15c. 
Third  Reader  -    -     20c. 


Fifth  Reader    -    -      4:5c, 
The  Whole  Set  -    $1.15. 


tt 


"Words,  and  Sow  to  Put  Thezn  Together."  This  little  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  boy  and  girl  in  our  schools."  It  will  not  rival  any  book  now  in  use,  but  is  designed  to  go  before 
all  such,  and  **  make  their  paths  straight."     Sent  for  examination,  postpaid,  for  25  cents. 

The  Model  Copy-Books,  in  Six  Numbers,,  "with  Sliding:  Copies,  contain  so  many 

evident  MARKS  OF  SUPERIORITY  that  the  demand  lor  them  has  been  far  beyond  the  Publishers'  ability 
TO  SUPPLY.  With  LARGELY  INCREASED  FACILITIES  for  manufacture,  they  can  Now  be  furnished  in  any 
quantity.     Sample  number,  10  cents. 

XSrusi's  Primary  Dra-wlng  Cards.    For  Slate  and  Blackboard  Exercises.    In 

Two  Parts,  of  12  Cards  and  36  Exercises  each,  with  INSTRUCTIONS  for  DRAWING  and  a  TEST 
RULE.  *'  Just  the  thing  for  little  folks."  "  Any  one  can  teach  Drawing  with  these  cards." 
Sample  set,  10  cents. 

Qeneral  Sistoryi  from  b.  c.  800  to  a.  d.  1876.  Outlined  in  Diagrams  and  Tables ;  with  Index  and 
Genealogies.  For  General  Reference,  and  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Samuel  Williard,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Chicago  High-School.     8vo.     Cloth,  $2, 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching:.    By  James  Johonnot,    i2mo.    Cloth,  #1,50. 
Sarkness's  Preparatory  Course  in  Latin  Prose  Authors,  comprising  four  books  of 

Civsar's  Gallic  War,  Sallust's  Catiline,  and  eight  Orations  of  Cicero.  With  Notes,  Illustrations,  a  Map 
of  Gaul,  and  a  Special  Dictionary.     l2mo.     Cloth,  ^1.75. 

ECarkness's  Sallusfs  Catiline,  with   Notes  and  other  Special  Vocabulary,  i2mo.  Cloth,  ^1.15. 

The  Latin  Speaker.  Easy  Dialogues  and  other  Selections  for  Memorizing  and  Declaiming  in  the 
Latin  Language.     By  Frank  Sewall,  A.  M.  i2mo.     $1. 


D^  ^FPi^ETQN  &  Company,  PuBiiismBBSt 


Or,   J.  a  MPASSMORE,  General  Agent 
For  Eastern  Pennsylvania. 

Pottsville,  Pa. 


S.J.  DRINKWATER,  QenV  Agent, 
For  Northern  Pennsylvania^ 
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WONDERFUL  HISTORY  OF  A  SCHOOL  DISTRICT. 


A  COMMON   SCHOOL  REUNION. 


ABOUT  one  hundred  years  ago,  several 
enterprising  pioneers  of  Scotch-Irish 
blood  penetrated  the  wilderaess,  risked  the 
danger  of  savage  wild  beasts  and  more  savage 
Indians,  and  settled  down  in  what  is  now 
Chajtiers  township,  Washington  county, 
Pennsylvania.  Soon  after  the  erection  of 
their  own  cabins,  they  buiU  a  church  and  a 
school  house.  The  first  school-house  was 
succeeded  hy  a  second,  a  third  and  a  fourth  ; 
teachers  came  and  went,  and  generation 
after  generation  of  children  were  educated, 
and  sallied  forth  to  dght  life's  battle  as  best 
they  might.  At  last  the  happy  thought  oc- 
curred !o  some  one  that  it  would  be  a  pleas- 
ant thing  to  have  a  reunion  of  the  surviving 
patrons,  pupils  and  teachers  of  Plura  Run 
school.  It  was  held  on  the  14th  of  August, 
and  was  a  remarkable  gathering  in  many  waj«. 
The  assembly  met  in  a  beautifvil  grove,  near 
by  the  spot  where  the  old  brick  school-house 
stood,  and  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the  pre- 
sent one.  A  stand  was  built  for  the  speakers 
and  handsomely  decorated,  a  band  of  music 
enlivened  the  occasion,  some  2000  people 
were  present,  and  a  substantial  dinner  was 
provided  for  all.  Many  of  the  former  schol- 
ars of  the  school  had  come  from  long  dis- 
tances to  be  present  at  the  reunion,  some  of 
them  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Kentucky,  and 
Other  States.  Among  them  were  gray-headed 
men  and  women,  and  it  was  interesting  to 
notice  that,  for  this  day,  they  forgot  their 
years,  and  were  boys  and  girb  again. 


The  formal  "addresses  were  delivered  by 
Gen.  John  C.  McNary,  Rev.  I.  N.  Hays,  D. 
D.,  and  Rev.  W.  P.  McNary.  A  poem  was 
read  by  Rev.  D.  R.  Miller.  Short  addresses 
were  delivered  by  John  Watson,  of  Ohio ; 
Andrew  S.  Miller,  esq.,  of  Pittsburgh;  Rev, 
A.  R.  Anderson,  of  Venice,  Pa.;  Dickson 
T.  MuCloy,  of  Ohio;  Rev.  George  P.  Hays, 

D.  D.,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  and  others. 
Letters  were  read  from  Wm.  H.  Cornwell, 
Ohio;  Rev,  Wm.  Wishart,  D.  D.,  Ohio;  Prof. 
Robert  Curry,  Ph.  D.,  Nebraska;  Rev. 
Samuel  G.  McFarland,  D.  D.,  and  Mrs.  Jane 

E.  McFarland,  Bankok,  Siam ;  and  Hon.  E. 
E.  Haft,  San  Francisco,  California. 

The  State  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction was  present  by  invitation,  and  had 
the  honor  of  presiding.  To  him  the  meeting 
was  full  of  interest  and  instruction.  It  was  a 
striking  example  of  what  one  good  common 
school  can  do  for  a  neighborhood. 

As  this  is  the  first  reunion  of  the  kind  held 
ill  Pennsylvania  to  our  knowledge,  and  as  it 
illustrates  the  growth  and  capabilities  of  our 
common  school  system,  we  publish  below 
some  extracts  from  the  addresses  and  state- 
ments of  facts. 

The  following  paragraph  occurs  in  the  ad- 
dress of  Gen.  McNary ; 

In  our  reunion  to-day  we  vrill  be  reminded,  a> 
courae,  that  many  of  ihose  we  would  like  lo  see  are 
nol  with  us.  Our  faiher^,  where  are  they?  They 
lived  among  these  old  hills,  traveled  over  these  roads, 
drank  of  these  springs,  sal  in  council  within  the  walls 
that  once  Stood  hy  that  old  oak  tree,  and  took  part  in 
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the  entire  life  of  the  community.  The  hills  are  with 
us  yet,  and  the  fountains  flow  from  their  sides  as 
cheerful  as  ever  ;  but  they  have  departed,  the  places 
that  knew  them  well  know  them  no  more  forever ;  but 
departing  they  left  behind  them  imperishable  memor- 
ials of  their  character — not  so  much  indeed  in  for- 
tunes made,  or  homes  embellished,  but  in  the  practi- 
cal results  of  their  devotion  to  an  educated  and 
cultivated  posterity. 

None  of  our  readers  will  regret  the  insertion 
of  the  following  lengthy  extract  from  the  his- 
torical address  of  Dr.  Hays.  We  are  sorry  we 
cannot  publish  the  whole  address,  for  while 
it  gives  the  history  of  one  school  district,  it 
represents  hundreds.     Let  no  one  fail  to  read 

it. 

These  Scotch  Irish  early  settlers,  who  took  posses- 
sion of  this  goodly  land  in  the  name  of  God  and  their 
Calvinistic  theology,  so  soon  as  they  had  reared  their 
own  humble  log  cabins,  sent  up  their  supplications  to 
the  Eastern  Presbyteries  and  Synods  for  ministers  of 
the  gospel,  to  break  unto  them  and  their  children  the 
bread  of  life;  and  as  soon  after  as  possible  joined  to- 
gether in  erecting  the  famous  '*  preaching  lent "  and 
old  log  "  meeting  house  " — the  sacred  memories  of 
which  form  so  interesting  a  part  of  our  early  history. 
In  their  judgment,  next  to  the  care  of  their  souls  was 
that  of  the  intellectual  well-being  t>f  their  children, 
and  hence  in  our  early  history  the  old  Irish  school 
master  was  inseparably  connected  with  the  Scotch- 
Irish  minister. 

How  early  educational  facilities  were  provided  for 
.the  children  of  this  district,  it  is  impossible  for  us  now 
to  determine.     Suffice  it  to  say,  that  away  back  near 
•.the  beginning  of  the  present  century,  there  were  at 
.least  four  log-cabin  school  houses  within  the  present 
.limits  of  your  school  territory,  all  of  which  were,  from 
time   to  time,  used   for   educational   purposes.     The 
i  first  of  these  was  on  the  original  »*  Hays  tract,"  now 
•  owned  by  Mrs.  Quivy,  and  stood  above  the  road  lead- 
ing to  Canonsburg,  and  about  half  way  between  the 
old  bam  and  the  little  stream,  which  enters  Plum  Run 
at  the  foot  of  the  hill.     Here  Mrs.  Nancy  Cornwell, 
her  son  Price  Cornwell,  a  Mr.  Walkinshaw,  John  Haft, 
and  others  taught,  school  during  different  periods  be- 
.tween  the  years  1815  and  1830.     Among  the  notable 
,  pupils  of  this  school  we  may  mention  Dr.  Alex.  T. 
McGill,  of  Pnnceton,  the  first  college  graduate  of  the 
«  district,  William  Cornwell,  and  later,  Miss  Mary  Jane 
Haft,  who,  it  is  said,  commenced  her  educational  life 
when  but  three  years  of  age.     It  was  related  of  this 
precocious  child,  by  her  mother,  that  at  the  end  of 
the  first  week  she  knew  the  alphabet  perfectly,  going 
from  A  to  Z ;  but  when  called  upon  to  go  from  Z  to 
A,  she  did  not  know  a  letter.     We  have  the  high 
authority  of  Dr.  McGill  for  saying  that  this  school,  at 
the  time  referred  to,  was  one  of  the  very  best  in  the 
country.     He  says  that  he  had  been  cuffed  about  in 
the  school  of  Canonsburg  until  nearly  all  educational 
ambition  had  left  him;    but  when  he   entered  this 
school,  then  under  the  care  of  Price  Cornwell,  it  was 
the  beginning  of  a  new  era  in  his  life.     Intellectual 
effort  ceased  to  be  a  burden ;  and  every  branch  of 
study  was  pursued  with  a  fresh  and,  until  now,  an 
unknown  delight.       Debating  societies  were   estab- 
lished,  in   which  young   and   old   participated  with 
great  delight  and  wonderful  profit.    Night  schools  also 
.were  established  for  the  study  of  algebra  and  other 
special  studies,  which  were  not  allowed  in  the  regu- 


lar day  programme  of  exercises.  No  wonder  that 
such  a  school  produced  a  theological  professor,  whose 
reputation  is  almost  as  wide  as  Christendom  itself. 
Then,  as  now,  school  days  had  their  merry  as  well  as 
sober  side.  It  is  said  during  the  administration  of 
Price  Cornwell,  probably  in  the  year  1826,  when  both 
Alex.  McGill  and  Wm.  Cornwell  were  pupils,  the 
boys  on  Christmas  -morning,  as  was  their  custom, 
barred  the  teacher  out.  When  admission  was  de- 
manded, a  written  demand  was  put  out  to  him  through 
the  window,  that  he  should  treat  them  to  a  bushel  of 
apples  and  a  gallon  of  whisky.  Mr.  Cornwell,  being 
a  strictly  "  temperance  man,"  long  before  there  was 
such  a  thing  as  temperance  society,  at  once  agreed  to 
give  the  apples  but  not  the  whisky.  At  length  a  com- 
promise was  reached,  and  the  apples  with  a  quart  of 
whisky  were  furnished.  This  agreement,  however, 
was  not  regarded  as  altogether  satisfactory,  for  the 
reason  that  the  "  big  boy^"  drank  all  the  whisky,  and 
left  nothing  but  apples  for  the  little  ones.  Whether 
Dr.  McGill  and  William  Cornwell  were  among  the 
"  big  boys  "  who  drank  the  whisky,  or  the  little  ones 
who  complained  that  they  got  nothing  but  apples,  I 
am  not  able  to  say,  and  it  is  useless  to  conjecture. 

It  was  perhaps  the  next  year  when  the  same  game 
was  tried.  John  Haft,  who  was  then  in  charge  of  the 
school,  was  not  quite  so  pliable  as  the  former  victim  ; 
and  when  refused  admission,  he  turned  on  his  i^eel 
and  went  home,  allowing  the  boys  time  to  reflect  upon 
their  folly.  By  and  by,  night  drew  on.  What  was  to 
be  done  ?  If  they  opened  the  door  to  allow  the  little 
children  to  return  home,  they  were  without  the  nails 
and  other  material  to  refasten  it.  But  who  ever  heard 
of  the  average  schoolboy  failing  to  reach  a  purpose? 
for  "  where  there's  a  will,  there's  a  way."  So  one 
"  big  boy  "  stood  on  the  shoulders  of  another  in  the 
chimney  comer,  while  the  others  handed  up  the  chil- 
dren, one  by  one  ;  and  having  been  put  out  at  the 
top  of  the  chimney,  they  were  left  to  climb  down  over 
the  roof  as  best  they  could,  while  the  older  boys  spent 
the  night  in  the  school  house,  and  compelled  a  sur- 
render the  next  day. 

School-house  No.  2  stood  at  the  head  of  the  ravine 
a  liule  to  the  right  of  the  Hickory  Road,  on  what  was 
then  Nickless  Smith's,  now  Slater's,  farm.  My  es- 
teemed friend,  Joseph  Reed,  esq.,  has  given  me  a 
most  interesting  graphic  sketch  of  this  notable  temple 
of  learning.  It  was  probably,  he  tells  me,  about 
twenty-four  feet  square,  built  of  round  or  unhewn 
logs,  with  a  puncheon  floor  and  puncheon  loft.  The 
loft  was  made  somewhat  close  by  daubing  the  punch- 
eons in  the  same  manner  as  the  spaces  between  the 
side-logs,  with  mortar  called  "  cat  and  clay."  The 
fireplace  was  from  eight  to  ten  feet  wide,  and  the 
chimney  very  little,  if  any  higher,  than  the  roof  of  the 
house.  The  windows  were  made  by  cutting  out  a 
log  and  closing  up  the  opening  with  greased  paper, 
through  which  the  necessary  light  was  supposed  to 
enter.  The  seats  were  simply  logs  split  at  the  centre 
with  feet  put  in  them.  The  first  teacher  of  whom  we 
have  any  knowledge,  as  presiding  in  this  somewhat 
famous  log-cabin  school  house,  was  Thomas  McCall, 
who  is  said  to  have  been  a  fine  scholar  and  a  good 
teacher,  but  very  severe  in  his  discipline.  He  believed 
that  a  good  sized  beech,  well  laid  on,  was  the  panacea 
for  all  scholastic  troubles,  and  one  of  the  most  essen- 
tial parts  of  an  education.  Next  to  Mr.  McCall  came 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  all  the  old-fashioned  Irish 
school-masters,  James  Goliver  McDonald.  He  has 
been  described  to  me  as  somewhat  stooped  in  form, 
usually  wearing  a  blue-pigeon   tailed    coat  with    a 
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yellow  wamus  over  it.  The  tail  of  the  coat  extended 
nearly  a  foot  below  the  outside  wamus.  It  was  upon 
the  instruction  of  this  somewhat  noted  school-master, 
that  my  friend  Joseph  Reed  attended  in  the  year  181 1, 
having  paid  three  cents  a  day  for  the  privilege.  It  is 
related  that  on  a  certain  occasion,  during  the  reign  of 
Mr.  McDonald,  Thomas  Hutchison,  a  somewhat  noted 
character  in  his  day,  whose  father  then  resided  where 
Mr.  Burnside  now  lives,  brought  a  pack  of  hounds  to 
school  with  him.  By  and  by  they  started  up  a  rabbit, 
whereupon  the  larger  boys  started  for  the  door,  disre- 
Iguding  the  teacher,  who  was  doing  his  best  to  quiet 
bath  IbK  ^t6^  and  the  boys.  As  soon  as  the  chase 
was  over,  the  fatys  ceturned,  bringing  with  them  a 
tremendous  beech,  one  end  ol  which  they  offered  to 
the  master  and  proposed  to  control  the  other  them- 
selves. The  teacher  not  being  exactly  sure  what 
might  be  the  significance  of  the  offer,  concluded  that 
peace  before  war  would  be  the  better  part  of  wisdom; 
so  he  refused  the  beech,  and  sent  the  boys  to  their 
seats  with  a  mild  rebuke. 

Samuel  Fulton  also  taught  in  this  school  several 
years.  The  common  reply  of  his  pupils  to  my  inquiry 
in  regard  to  Mr.  Fulton's  ability  as  a  teacher,  is  that 
he  was  splendid  in  Jipires  and  good  at  playing  the 
fiddle.  He  taught  quite  a  number  of  his  pupils  to  be 
very  expert  in  this  department  of  their  education, 
whatever  else  may  have  been  neglected. 

On  a  certain  Christmas  morning  the  door  of  this 
school-house  was  found  barred.  James  McClelland, 
who  was  then  the  teacher,  did  not  take  to  the  trick 
kindly,  characterizing  it  as  a  remnant  of  *'  Irish 
popery,"  and  a  thing  which  he  would  not  submit  to. 
After  a  pretty  severe  struggle  he  forced  the  door ;  and 
having  gained  admittance,  he  seized  the  ever-present 
beech  and  made  for  the  nearest  pupil,  who  happened 
to  be  a  very  little  fellow.  Before  he  had  the  rod  well 
raised,  however,  William  Comwell,  one  of  the  larger 
pupils,  interfered,  saying  the  little  fellow  had  nothing 
to  do  with  the  barring  out.  The  teacher  then  laid 
hold  of  another  boy,  and  again  young  Comwell  inter- 
fered, saying,  **  That  boy  is  lame,  and  shall  not  be 
hurt."  Comwell  himself  was  then  about  to  receive  a 
good  application  of  beech ^  when  the  boys  mounted  the 
teacher,  and,  after  a  very  severe  rough  and  tumble 
fight,  the  struggle  was  ended  in  a  drawn  battle — the 
boys  leaving  school,  and  the  teacher  feeling  that  he 
had  made  a  bad  bargain.  It  was  in  this  school 
house  that  the  McClellands,  Hayses,  Hutchisons, 
Harpers,  Millers,  and  Watsons,  of  the  last  generation, 
received  most  of  their  education. 

School-house  No.  3  stood  on  the  same  side  of  the 
Hickory  road,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  west  of 
No.  2,  where  James  Fulton  once  had  his  blacksmith 
shop,  on  the  farm  now  owned  by  Mrs.  Bamet.  It  is 
quite  likely  that  this  building  was  not  generally  used 
as  a  school  house ;  yet  is  clear  beyond  a  doubt  that 
Price  Cornwell,  and  perhaps  others,  taught  here  for 
several  successive  years,  perhaps  as  late  as  1828  or 
*30.  Of  the  particular  results  of  their  teaching  I  have 
not  been  mformed. 

School-house  No.  4  stood  near  the  lower  end  of 
the  meadow  on  the  Robt.  Hays  or  Cowden  property, 
now  owned  by  James  Thompson,  near  a  famous  old 
peach  tree,  which  many  of  us  remember  as  having 
yielded  the  most  delicious  fruit  when  we  were  very 
little  children.  This  house  and  lot  belonged  origin- 
ally to  the  James  Slruthers  tract,  but  it,  with  some 
forty  acres  of  land,  was  transferred  to  the  ownership 
of  the  fann  already  referred  to,  many  years  ago. 
Here  John  Cloud  taught  for  some  time  with  great  ac- 


ceptance. He  afterwards  entered  the  ministry,  and 
went  as  a  foreign  missionary  to  Monrovia,  in  South- 
ern Africa,  where  he  died  soon  after  he  reached  his 
field  of  labor.  Mrs.  McMillan,  wife  of  John  McMil- 
lan, also  taught  in  school  No.  4.  She  was  an  Eng- 
lish lady,  possessing  a  fine  education  and  great  energy 
of  character,  and  is  said  to  have  ruled  both  her  school 
and  her  husband  with  a  rod  of  iron,  to  the  great  profit- 
ing of  both.  Her  pupils  speak  enthusiastically  in  her 
praise.  It  was -here  that  Rachel  McAfee,  the  Struth- 
ers  young  people,  and  others,  got  an  invaluable  part 
of  their  education. 

Three  facts  will  likely  account  for  the  multiplicity 
of  these  log-cabin  school-houses  in  the  early  settle- 
ment of  the  country.  First.  Our  Scotch-Irish  fore- 
fathers had  braved  the  perils  of  the  wilderness  for  the 
sake  of  civil  and  religious  liberty ;  and  well  did  they 
know  that  without  proper  education  these  could 
neither  be  maintained  nor  enjoyed.  Hence,  it  was  a 
part  of  their  faith  to  religiously  educate  their  children  ; 
and  in  those  times  there  was  no  secular  education 
apart  from  the  catechism  and  the  Bible.  Secondly ^ 
These  primitive  school-houses  cost  but  little,  and  could 
be  prepared  for  use  with  comparatively  little  labor. 
All  that  was  wanted  was  a  few  sturdy  men,  with 
axes,  augers,  crosscut  saw,  log  chain  and  a  yoke 
of  oxen,  and  in  a  few  days  the  Irish  schoolmaster 
would  be  at  work.  There  was  no  letting  or  sub-let- 
ting of  contracts,  laying  of  corner-stones,  etc.,  in  those 
days.  Even  if  the  clapboard  roof  and  the  daubing 
had  been  left  in  an  unfinished  condition,  these,  in 
their  judgment,  need  not  materially  interfere  with  the 
work  wiihin.  Thirdly.  A  reason  for  this  multipli- 
city of  school -houses,  was  the  educational  rivalry  in 
the  different  neighborhoods.  As  there  was  no  school 
law,  there  could  of  course  be  no  legally  recognized 
school  districts  ;  hence,  each  community  strove  to 
procure  the  best  teachers  on  the  most  favorable  terms, 
and  thus  control  the  patronage  of  the  neighborhood. 
These  rival  interests,  however,  were  by  and  by  found 
to  work  to  the  great  disadvantage  of  the  district,  so 
that,  probably  about  the  year  1828  or  '29,  it  was  gen- 
erally agreed  that  all  local  interest  should  be  laid 
aside,  and  the  whole  community  should  join  in 
building  a  much  more  comfortable  and  in  every  way 
complete  house  on  the  farm  owned  by.  William  Hays. 
This  house,  as  many  of  you  know,  stood  on  the  north 
side  of  the  road  near  the  ravine,  a  little  north ;  but 
nearly  opposite  the  old  William  Hays  homestead,  a 
property  which  has  for  three  generations  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  W'illiam  Hays.  The  building  was  about 
thirty  feet  square,  with  board  floor  and  ceiling,  and 
shingle  roof.  The  logs  in  it  were  large  and  nicely 
hewn.  The  windows,  which  extended  nearly  the 
whole  length  of  three  sides  of  the  house,  were  two 
panes  of  glass  wide,  and  let  in  an  abundance  of  light. 
The  door  was  near  the  southeast  comer,  looking  east- 
ward. Along  three  sides  of  the  house  were  long 
writing-desks  or  tables,  with  seats  in  front  of  them. 
The  larger  pupils  sat  at  these  desks,  and  when  writ- 
ing, had  their  backs  to  the  teacher ;  when  otherwise 
engaged,  they  faced  in  the  opposite  direction.  Cor- 
responding to  these  seats  were  three  smaller  ones;  all 
with  one  exception  were  without  backs,  and  upon 
these  the  smaller  children  sat.  That  dear  old  school- 
house,  which  some  of  us  remember  so  well  and  in 
which  so  many  present  commenced  their  education, 
would  be  sadly  laughed  at  now  ;  but  it  was  a  palace 
compared  with  those  which  preceded  it.  Long  live 
the  memory  of  the  old  log  school  house,  which  stood 
by  the  side  of  the  road  I     Intellectual  powers  were 
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there  awakened,  impressions  produced,  and  purposes 
formed,  which  in  their  importance  outweigh  all  ma- 
terial existence.  Speak  as  you  will  of  your  present 
splendid  educational  institutions,  there  are  those  of  us 
whose  bosoms  swell  with  pride  when  we  look  back 
to  the  old  log  school -bouse  in  which  our  educational 
life  commenced.  It  is  not  the  building  which  sheds 
glory  upon  the  man ;  but  the  man  sheds  glory  upon 
the  building.  For  good,  practical,  solid  results,  per- 
haps the  teaching  has  never  been  bettfer,  or  the  teach- 
ers more  thoroughly  and  conscientiously  devoted  to 
their  work. 

The  brick  school-house  which  stood  on  the  hill- 
side a  short  distance  southeast  from  the  one  just  de- 
scribed, was  built  during  the  summer  of  1838 ;  and 
was  occupied  by  us  the  winter  of  the  same  year  or 
early  the  next  spring,  Mr.  Mc Henry  being  teacher. 
For  some  reason,  this  house  was  not  formally  taken 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  building  committee  until  the 
31st  of  May  following.  When  we  got  into  this 
new  school-house,  with  its  double  desks,  teacher's 
platform,  etc.,  we  scarcely  knew  how  to  behave.  The 
idea  of  sitting  upon  seats  all  of  which  had  backs  to 
them,  and  having  writing  desks  where  we  could  keep 
unmolested  our  own  property,  were  to  us  an  unknown 
privilege.  We  felt  like  a  boy  with  his  first  boots,  and 
wondered  whether  anything  like  this  would  ever 
happen  again ;  but  as  the  glory  of  the  old  dispensa- 
tion passed  away  about  this  time,  and  a  new  genera- 
tion stepped  upon  the  stage  of  action,  I  leave  the 
coming  historian  to  tell  of  the  brick  school  house — its 
men  and  its  measures — while  we  turn  back  to  view 
the  past,  if  possible,  from  still  more  interesting  stand- 
points. 

I  believe  the  Hays  family  is  the  only  one  that  has 
never  failed  to  have  a  representative  in  this  school 
district.  For  four  generations,  and  for  more  than  one 
hundred  years,  it  has  shared  in  its  management  and 
results.  How  faithfully  each  generation  has  met  its 
obligations,  it  is  not  for  me  to  say.  Suffice  it  to  say, 
however,  that  there  are  not  a  few  of  us  here  to-day, 
who  are  ready  to  testify  to  the  advantages  which  we 
have  here  enjoyed.  Among  the  most  ardent  and  early 
friends  of  education,  of  whom  I  have  any  knowledge, 
were  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Haft,  who  came  within  the 
district  about  1820,  soon  after  they  were  married,  hav- 
ing purchased  one  hundred  acres  of  land  from  Samuel 
Hays,  the  farm  upon  which  Mr.  Robert  Hamilton 
lives.  John  Haft  was  of  German  extraction.  His 
grandfather  and  mother  came  to  this  country  from 
near  the  Rhine,  perhaps  as  early  as  1752  or  '53,  and 
settled  first  near  Carlisle.  His  immediate  ancestors 
came  to  western  Pennsylvania  at  an  early  day,  and 
settled  lands  both  where  Houstonville  now  stands 
and  near  where  the  Cross  Roads  U.  P.  church  is  situ- 
ated. Mr.  Haft  had  good  early  educational  advan- 
tages, and  had  the  offer  of  a  liberal  education  with  a 
view  to  the  ministry,  but  chose  another  field  of  labor. 
Nevertheless,  he  never  swerved  in  his  enthusiastic 
love  of  knowledge,  and  determination  to  advance  it 
among  his  fellows  in  every  way  within  his  power. 
He  himself  taught  at  various  times,  and  was  always 
greatly  interested  in  the  education  of  others.  His 
wife,  whose  maiden  name  was  McGill,  was  of  Irish 
extraction,  and  well  connected  on  both  her  father  and 
mother's  side.  In  no  respect  was  Mrs.  Haft  inferior 
to  her  husband  in  her  love  for  and  devotion  to  edu- 
cation. Indeed  I  have  often  heard  it  said  that  this 
husband  and  wife  differed  in  regard  to  religion,  poli- 
tics, and  almost  everything  else ;  but  in  the  matter  of 
the  education  of  their  children,  there  was  the  most 


thorough  union  and  co-operation.  The  Coniwells,  of 
whom  there  was  a  large  family,  came  to  the  county 
from  Maysville,  Ky.,  and  settled  on  a  small  farm 
joining  the  McNary  tract  on  the  east.  The  mother 
and  most  of  the  children  were  good  scholars,  and  ap»t 
at  learning.  Perhaps  there  was  no  single  individual 
to  whom  this  district  owes  more  than  to  the  eldest 
son.  Price,  who  at  different  times  filled  the  several 
offices  of  teacher,  director,  trustee  and  patron. 

William  H.  McNary,  who  always  took  a  Hvely  in- 
terest in  school  matters,  came  within  the  hounds  of 
this  school  territory  in  March,  1832.  We  often 
thought  our  esteemed  friend  and  neighbor  never  felt 
so  happy  as  when  he  got  his  own  way;  but  no  one 
ever  doubted  the  sincerity  of  his  devotion,  and  fore- 
seeing wisdom  in  relation  to  the  welfare  of  our  edu- 
cational interests. 

Thomas  Miller  came  later,  and  although  always 
very  active,  his  influence  did  not  begin  to  be  felt,  to 
any  considerable  extent,  until  about  the  time  my  part 
of  the  history  closes. 

I  have  said  nothing  of  John  McClelland,  David 
Hay,  Samuel  Griffith,  George  Barnet,  the  Andersons, 
and  others  equally  prominent,  not  because  they  were 
either  less  interested  or  less  efficient  in  their  educa- 
tional efforts;  but  only  because  I  have  neither  the 
data  nor  time  to  speak  of  them  in  detail,  as  I  would 
otherwise  desire  to  do.  That  there  was  a  general 
and  even  enthusiastic  interest  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tion throughout  this  whole  community,  is  manifest 
from  the  measures  which  were  adopted  to  give  effi- 
ciency to  their  plans.  As  there  was  no  general 
school  law  enacted  by  the  Commonwealth  prior  to 
1838  (except  very  inefficient  regulations  looking  to 
the  gratuitous  instruction  of  the  f>oor),  throughout  the 
several  neighborhoods,  all  efforts  before  that  were 
voluntary;  and  the  character  of  the  schools,  number 
of  school-houses,  and  the  ability  of  the  teachers  em- 
ployed, attest  the  general  interest  manifested. 

When  the  school  law  of  1834  was  submitted  to  the 
popular  vote  of  the  several  school  districts,  for  accept- 
ance or  rejection  on  the  4th  of  May,  1835,  out  of  the 
twenty-five  districts  in  the  county,  twelve  voted  to  ac- 
cept, seven  refused,  and  five  did  not  vote  at  all. 
When  the  commissioners  from  the  several  townships 
accepting  the  provisions  of  the  school  law  met  to 
assess  the  tax  for  general  school  purposes,  and  ;^6,ooo 
was  the  sum  proposed,  Chartiers  township  was  the 
only  one  in  the  county  which  cast  an  unanimous  vote 
for  that  largest  sum.  The  first  school  directors 
elected  under  the  law  were  James  McClelland,  Prof. 
John  H.  Kennedy  of  Jefferson  College,  Wm.  Fee, 
Hugh  Fergy,  John  Hays,  and  Price  Comwell.  The 
officers  were  John  Hays,  President ;  James  McClel- 
land, Secretary ;  and  Price  Corn  well,  Treasurer.  I 
have  often  heard  this  original  board  of  directors 
highly  eulogized  for  its  broad,  comprehensive  views, 
and  for  the  very  efficient  method  by  which  it  put  to 
work  the  whole  machinery  necessary  to  make  the 
school  law  under  which  they  acted  in  the  highest  de- 
gree effective.  John  Kennedy  was  one  of  the  most 
thoroughly  practical  business  men  that  ever  occupied 
a  seat  in  Jefferson  College;  James  McClelland,  Wm. 
Fee,  and  Price  Comwell,  were  experienced  teachers ; 
and  the  other  members  of  the  board  were  among  the 
most  active  and  efficient  friends  of  education  in  the 
several  districts  which  they  represented.  These  men 
must  have  been  selected  with  rare  discernment  in 
regard  to  the  difficult  task  to  be  performed,  and  right 
well  did  they  accomplish  the  work  before  them.  Well 
do  I  remember  to  this  day  the  invaluable  visits  which 
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they  paid  to  our  school,  especially  those  of  Prof. 
Kennedy.  He  seemed  to  stir  the  very  blood  in  our 
veins,  and  to  arouse  all  the  educational  enthusiasm  in 
both  teachers  and  taught. 

Many  years  ago  there  was  another  arrangement, 
which  very  strikingly  manifested  the  tone  and  charac- 
ter of  the  educational  life  which  pervaded  the  district. 
They  were  in  the  habit,  from  year  to  year,  under  what 
law  or  by  what  authority  I  know  not,  of  electing  a 
district  school  committee  or  trustees  These  trustees 
were  the  immediate  representatives  of  the  patrons  in 
the  management  of  all  school  matters,  though,  of 
course,  subordinate  to  the  higher  legal  authority  of  the 
Board  of  Directors.  As  the  public  money  then  ap- 
propriated was  not  sufficient  to  pay  competent  teachers 
for  the  amount  of  time  they  desired  to  have  the  school 
open,  it  was  the  business  of  the  trustees  to  assess  upon 
the  scholars  attending  the  amount  required  to  make 
the  deficiency,  to  procure  its  collection  or  disburse- 
ment, and  to  see  that  none  but  the  very  best  teachers 
were  employed,  and  the  most  satisfactory  results 
reached.  To  this  end  they  were  required,  under  a 
penalty  of  a  fine,  to  visit  the  school  at  least  once 
every  month,  and  report  to  the  employers  from  time 
to  time  its  condition  and  wants ;  'and  woe  be  to  the 
teacher,  patron,  or  pupils,  reported  delinquent  at  the 
next  meeting  of  the  employers.  The  old  minutes 
kept  by. these  trustees,  or  rather  employers,  although 
exceedingly  defective,  are  supremely  interesting,  and 
to  a  remarkable  degree  show  the  manner  of  the  men 
and  measures  characteristic  of  the  times.  As  a  sam- 
ple of  the  minutes,  I  will  make  the  following  quota- 
tions : 

At  a  meeting  of  the  employers  held  August  29,  1840, 
the  following  action  was  taken  : 

Resolved y  That  if  any  trustee  refuses,  or  neglects 
to  visit  the  school  once  a  month,  he  shall,  without  a  rea- 
sonable excuse,  forfeit  and  pay  twenty-five  cents  for 
every  such  neglect  or  refusal. 

At  a  meeting  held  October,  184 1,  it  was 

Resolved^  That  the  trustees  be  instructed  to  take  an 
article  for  David  Baskin  at  fourteen  dollars  per  month, 
by  appropriating  ten  dollars  of  the  public  funds  per 
month  for  five  months,  or  for  whatever  time  may  or 
will  relapse  before  the  1st  of  April,  1842. 

Again  it  was 

Resolved,    That be  a  committee  to  request 

to  send  his  children  to  school  free  of  charge ;  also. 

Resolved,  That  the  trustees  be  required  to  request 
the  teacher  to  use  the  Bible  as  a  class  book  in  the 
school. 

With  all  the  defects  in  these  minutes,  they  display 
a  hard-fisted,  practical  common  sense,  and  a  deter- 
mination to  make  their  educational  advantages  effec- 
tive  in  reaching  every  family  within  the  district.  They 
felt  that,  as  a  community,  they  could  not  afford  to 
have  a  single  family  grow  up  in  ignorance ;  that  as  all 
were  taxed  to  provide  the  privilege  of  a  free  education 
for  all,  they  had  the  moral,  if  not  the  legal  right,  to 
demand  that  those  for  whom  it  was  provided  should 
make  good  their  opportunity  for  the  sake  of  the  com- 
munity, if  not  for  themselves. 

Rev.  W.  P.  McNary  gave  the ''modern'* 
history  of  the  school,  from  1842  to  the  pres- 
ent time.  Having  read  a  roll  of  273  scholars 
who  had  attended  the  Plum  Run  school  since 
1842,  he  said: 

Out  of  this  number,  thirty-eight  have  finished  their 
course,  rested  from  their  labors  and  their  studies  for- 
ever.   Six  of  these  gave  up  their  lives  for  their  country 


during  the  greal  civil  war:  David  Berry,  William 
Armstrong,  Levi  Griffith,  James  Hamilton,  William 
Houston,  Robert  McPeak. 

Fifty-two  are  following  the  calling  to  which  man 
was  appointed  while  still  in  his  innocency,  the  tilling 
of  the  ground.     Of  these,  Vincent  Harbison,  John 

C.  McNary,  Samuel  Griffith,  William  Hays,  Martin 
Miller  and  James  Quivy,  have  married  and  settled 
down  within  the  boundaries  of  the  old  district. 

Eleven  are  clergymen — J.  S.  Hays,  Geo.  P.  Hays, 
A.  R.  Anderson,  I)avid  Bradford,  Samuel  HoUiday, 
J.  W.   McNary,  W.    P.    McNary,    George     Murray 

D.  R.  Miller  and  two  others.  Of  these,  J.  S.  Hays  has 
become  Professor  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  of 
Danville,  Ky.,  and  Geo.  P.  Hays  has  become  President 
of  the  Washington  and  Jefferson  college.  These  are 
all  Presbyterian  clergymen.  So  much  for  Dr.  Wm, 
Smith,  Dr.  James  Ramsey,  and  the  Shorter  Catechism. 

There  are  only  four  lawyers :  Ebenezer  Haft,  I. 
Y.  Hamilton,  Andrew  S.  Miller  and  Hugh  Rogers. 
Of  these,  Ebenezer  Haft  honorably  represents  Plum 
Run  on  the  Pacific  coast,  having  been  successful  in  his 
profession  and  held  many  positions  of  honor  and 
trust  in  his  adopted  State.  One  is  an  editor,  long  and 
familiarly  known  in  this  community,  especially  the 
long;  his  name  is  Fulton  Phillips.  Two  are  phy- 
sicians, Hugh  A.  McNary  and  Alexander  Hamilton. 

Twenty-three  of  the  graduates  of  Plum  Run  are  at 
present  enrolled  as  teachers,  besides  twenty  who  have 
served  their  time  in  this  very  honorable  profession 
and  have  since  gone  into  other  occupations. 

Of  the  first  18  teachers  that  taught  in  our  school 
since  1842,  one  was  a  female  and  17  were  males.  Cf 
the  second  18  teachers  8  were  females  and  10  were 
males.    Of  the  remaining  17  teachers,  16  were  females. 

If  we  could  this  day  read  a  complete  roll  of  the 
wives,  mothers  and  earnest,  conscientious  and  intelli- 
gent female  workers  in  every  department  of  social  life 
that  have  received  their  primary  training  in  old  Plum 
Run,  it  would  be  a  roll  of  honor  indeed. 

We  are  moved  to  mention  the  name  of  one  of 
these  ladies  as  worthy  to  be  remembered  among  us  to- 
day, Sarah  Margaret  Coffman.  Cast  like  a  waif  upon 
the  guardian  CJire  of  pious  neighbors  in  her  infancy, 
she  has  grown  up  and  by  the  help  of  those  good 
friends  made  of  herself  one  of  the  most  successful  of 
Christian  missionaries.  She  was  always  conscientious 
and  kind,  studied  hard,  and  stood  squarely  upon  her 
merits;  she  abhorred  all  kinds  of  deception,  and  I 
rememl^er  how  her  face  fairly  glowed  with  indignation 
when  she  espoused  the  cause  of  any  person  that  was 
imposed  on.  Endowed  with  wonderful  physical 
strength  and  energy,  she  appeared  to  be  born  for  a 
missionary,and  right  nobly  is  she  this  day  fulfilling  her 
destiny. 

We  also  insert  in  recapitulation  the  follow- 
ing list  of  names,  showing  the  remarkable 
fruitage  of  this  noble  little  school  district. 
Is  there  another  school  district  in  the  whole 
Commonwealth  that  can  match  it?  And 
what  is  the  most  remarkable  thing  of  all  is 
that  only  two  or  three  individuals  raised  by 
the  district  are  known  to  have  turned  out 
badly  in  the  whole  hundred  years. 

Ministers.— ?>tv.  Alex  T.  McGill,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D., 
Prof.  Princeton  Theological  Seminary,  N.  J.  Rev. 
Isaac  N.  Hays,  Pastor  Central  Presbyterian  church, 
Allegheny,  Pa.  Rev.  J.  Smith  Hays.  D.  D.,  Prof. 
Danville  Theological  Seminary,  Ky.     Rev.  David  G. 
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Bradford,  Pastor  Presbyterian  church,  Princeton,  111. 
Rev.  Wm.  f.  Harvison,  deceased.  Rev.  A.  R.  An 
derson.  Pastor  U.  P.  Church,  Venice,  Pa.  Rev. 
Geo.  P.  Hays,  D.  D.,  President  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson College,  Washington,  Pa.  Rev.  Saml.  H. 
Holliday,  Pastor  Presbyterian  church,  Bellevue,  Pa. 
Rev.  James  W.  McNary,  Pastor  U.  P.  church,  Sparta, 
111.  Rev.  Wm.  Pollock  McNary,  Pastor  U.  P. 
church,  Bloomington,  Ind.  Rev.  George  Murray, 
Pastor  U,  P.  church,  Centreville,  Iowa.  Rev.  David 
R.  Miller,  Pastor  U.  P.  church,  Omaha,  Neb. 

Lawyers. — ^Judge  Ebenezer  E.  Haft,  San  Francisco, 
Cal.  Isaac  Y.  Ilamilton,  Esq.,  Washington,  Pa. 
Andrew  S.  Miller,  esq.,  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Hugh  Rog- 
ers, esq.,  Washington,  Pa. 

Physicians. — Hugh  A.  McNary,  M.  D.  Pittsburgh, 
Pa.     Alex.  Hamilton,  M.  D.,  Canonsburg,  Pa. 

Afissionaries. — Rev.  John  Cloud,  Teacher,  Mon- 
rovia, Africa.  Rev.  Saml.  G.  McFarland,  Teacher, 
Siam,  Asia.  Mrs.  Jane  E.  ( Hays)  McFarland,  Siam, 
Asia.  Mrs.  Ann  (Bradford)  Ewmg,  Egypt,  Africa. 
Mrs.  Sarah  (Quivy)  Marshall,  Southern  Freedmen. 
James  Watson,  Southern  Freedmen.  Sarah  M.  Coff- 
man,  Siam,  Asia. 

Died  in  the  Army. — William  Armstrong,  Battle  of 
Spottsylvania  Court  House.  David  Berry,  Battle  of 
Cold  Harbor.  Levi  Griffith,  Battle  of  Petersburg,  Pa. 
James  Hamilton,  Hospital,  Parkton,  Maryland.  Wil- 
liam Houston,  Battle  of  Spottsylvania  Court  House. 
Robert  McPeak,  Seven  Days  Battle,  Richmond. 


AN  AWFUL  GRASP. 


THE  training  your  children  get,  or  the  lack 
of  training,  holds  an  awful  grasp  upon 
them.  They  never  can  rid  themselves  of  it. 
Hence  all  the  work  done,  or  left  undone,  in 
the  common  schools  of  the  country,  assumes 
vastly  greater  importance. 

Failures  in  the  early  work,  says  the 
thoughtful  and  eloquent  superintendent  of 
the  Boston  public  schools,  are  apt  to  be  fol- 
lowed, if  not  actually  repeated,  in  the  subse- 
quent work.  The  primary  school  trains 
pupils  not  merely  for  its  own  studies,  but  for 
those  to  come  after.  It  has  an  almost  awful 
grasp  upon  the  future. 

Days,  months,  and  years  after  its  children 
have  climbed  above  it,  it  is  still  reaching 
them,  still  lifting  them  or  dragging  them 
back,  according  to  its  training;  what  it  has 
taught  them  to  shun,  they  continue  shunning. 

The  lessons  they  have  learned,  the  truth 
they  have  loved,  the  honor  they  have  won, 
are  controlling  forces  as  they  grow  older. 
Or  it  may  be  the  reverse.  And  then  the 
weaknesses  and  errors  of  after-life  are  ex- 
plained by  the  unlearned  lesson,  the  unloved 
truth,  the  unreached  honor,  of  earlier  years. 

Absolutely  untrained  your  pupils  never  are, 
because  home  influence  has  been  exercising 
its  subtle  power  long  before  they  come  to 
you;  but  most  of  them  are  so  young  and 


plastic  that  home  influence,  whether  good  or 
bad,  can  be  greatly  modified  in  the  school. 

The  teacher  is  his  pupil's  model,  whom  he 
must  copy,  whose  influence  he  cannot  help 
recognizing.  You  have  it  in  your  power  to 
impress  your  character  upon  the  children  un- 
der you — aye,  it  will  be  impressed  whether 
you  desire  it  or  not.  Such  being  the  case, 
the  standard  which  those  who  undertake  to 
instruct  the  young  should  set  up  for  them- 
selves, ought  to  be  a  high  one  indeed. 

Nothing  resting  in  its  own  completeness 
Can  have  worth  or  beauty ;  but  alone 

Because  it  leads  and  tends  to  further  sweetness. 
Fuller,  higher,  deeper  than  its  own. 

Spring's  real  glory  dwells  not  in  the  meaning. 
Gracious  though  it  be,  of  her  blue  hours ; 

But  is  hidden  in  her  tender  leaning 

To  the  Summer's  richer  wealth  of  flowers. 

Learn  the  mystery  of  progression  duly ; 

Do  not  call  eEch  glorious  change  decay ; 
But  know  we  only  hold  our  treasures  truly 

When  it  seems  as  if  they  passed  away. 

Nor  dare  to  blame  God's  gifts  for  incomprteteness; 

In  that  want  their  beauty  lies ;  they  roll 
Towards  some  infinite  depth  of  love  and  sweetness. 

Bearing  onward  man's  reluctant  soul, 

American  youmal  Education. 


NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


MARY   ALLEN   WEST. 


COULD  the  greatest  skeptic  on  the  matter 
of  Normal  schools  visit  the  school  taught 
by  a  teacher  who  has  enjoyed  Normal  train- 
ing, and  compare  it  with  a  neighboring 
school  whose  teacher  has  made  no  prepara- 
tion for  her  work,  not  so  much  as  attending 
a  township  institute  when  it  is  brought  almost 
to  her  own  dpor,  he  would  be  convinced  that 
Normal  training  does  pay. 

I  notice  that  in  all  our  best  schools  the 
teachers'  preparation  has  been  both  general 
and  specific,  that  is,  they  have  a  thorough 
education  to  begin  with,  and  they  do  not 
cease  to  be  students  when  they  become  teach- 
ers :  then  they  have  made  the  science  and  the 
art  of  teaching  a  study ;  they  read  the  best 
works  on  education,  take  educational  jour- 
nals, attend  drills  and  institutes,  and  in  every 
way  strive  to  learn  the  best  way  of  doing 
their  work.  So  much  for  their  general  prep- 
aration. Their  special  preparation  for  each 
recitation  is  no  less  thorough.  As  I  think 
over  the  best  schools  I  have  visited  during 
the  year,  this  point  seems  to  me  one  of  the 
most  vital  conditions  of  their  success.  This 
thing  is  also  true  :     The  teachers  who  have 
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made  the  most  thorough  general  preparation, 
are  the  ones  who  make  the  most  thorough 
special  preparation  for  each  day's  work. 

Show  me  a  teacher  who  does  not  prepare 
specially  for  each  exercise,  and  I  will  show 
you  a  failure.  The  teachers  most  successful 
in  their  work  are  those  who  are  not  ashamed 
to  study  and  prepare  for  each  exercise,  fear- 
ing that  if  they  do,  people  will  think  they  do 
not  know  enough  to  teach. 

The  lady  whose  examination  marks  are  the 
highest  of  any  in  our  county,  has  this  Spring 
spent  half  an  hour  each  morning  before 
school  preparing  herself  to  teach  her  class 
and  placing  work  upon  the  board.  Another, 
who  ranks  very  near  her  in  scholarship,  expe- 
rience and  success  in  teaching,  makes  equal 
preparation  for  teaching  even  the  lowest 
classes.  The  result  is,  that  those  fortunate 
enough  to  be  under  such  tuition  make  such 
rapid  progress  that  two  or  three  years'  time 
is  saved  to  them  in  their  school  course. 


STRAIT-JACKETS. 


W.  A.  BEER. 


1HAVE  no  strait-jacket  incidents  to  relate. 
I  shall  not  even  attempt  to  describe  that 
instrument  of  torture,  which  has  so  frequently 
adorned  the  body  of  the  madman ;  but  I 
shall  try  to  show  you  that  a  man  can  make  a 
strait-jacket  of  another's  way  of  doing  things ; 
and  this  is  the  instrument  of  torture  that  now 
demands  our  attention. 

The  points  which  are  likely  to  be  made 
strait-jackets  are  : 

I.  General  Management, 

I I .  Course  of  Study. 

III.  Spelling. — Spelling  around  the  class.  Point- 
ing out  a  pupil  to  spell  a  word.  Spelling  by  com- 
mencing at  the  middle  of  the  class,  and  spelling  up 
and  down  the  class.     Spelling  in  concert. 

IV.  Heading. — Have  the  pupils  read  stanza  after 
stanza,  until  a  lesson  or  chapter  is  fmished.  Let  one 
read  until  called  down  for  making  a  mistake,  then 
another  read,  etc.,  etc.  Drill  the  class  until  they  are 
familiar  with  one  paragraph,  then  let  them  read  it  in 
concert,  then  by  twos,  then  singly,  then  commit  to 
memory  and  declaim  it.  Have  some  favorite  piece, 
and  drill  only  on  one  paragraph  each  day.  Let  the 
class  choose  sides,  and  correct  each  other.  Let  each 
scholar  in  the  class  have  a  blank  book,  in  which  he 
shall  write  one  rule  each  day,  which  has  been  dic- 
tated by  the  teacher,  then  commit  to  memory.  Read 
a  paragraph  to  the  class,  then  have  one  of  the  best 
readers  read  it.  Teach  the  pronunciation  of  words 
by  pointing  off  their  syllables. 

V.  Geography. — The  teacher  asks  questions,  pupils 
answer.  Teach  by  map- drawing,  outline,  or  topic. 
General  and  special  outlines.  First  method  for  de- 
scriptive geography — mountains,  rivei?,  other  bodies 


of  water,  islands  and  capes,  capital,  and  other  import- 
ant places.  For  what  noted.  Second  method  for 
same — position,  form,  size,  relief,  drainage,  climate, 
vegetation,  products,  animals,  inhabitants,  employ, 
ments,  constitutions,  important  places.  Then  an  out- 
line for  map  questions,  to  accompany  this.  Teach  by 
having  the  pupils  write  letters  describing  a  trip,  or  by 
having  them  tell  what  they  can  see  from  a  certain 
mountain,  etc. 

VL  Arithmetic, — Have  pupils  commit  rules  and 
definitions;  have  the  pupils  solve  the  problems  in  the 
book.  Teach  by  outline  or  according  to  a  prescribed 
"  course  of  study." 

VH.  Grammar. — Have  the  pupils  commit  rules, 
definitions,  etc.  Teach  wholly  by  parsing  and  analy- 
sis.    Teach  by  "  language  lessons." 

VIIL  Writing. — Teach  by  setting  copies,  without 
giving  attention  to  system.  Teach  according  to  some 
system,  from  copy-books,  from  the  blackboard. 

IX.  History. — By  topic,  by  question  and  answer, 
by  uninterrupted  recitation,  by  written  recitation,  by 
reciting  from  maps,  by  volunteer  recitation,  by  histor- 
ical essays. 

Now,  fellow  teachers,  many  of  these  meth- 
ods are  excellent,  but  don't  make  a  strait- 
jacket  of  them.  If  you  have  a  good  method 
of  teaching  some  branch,  don't  buckle  it 
around  you  so  tightly  that  you  cannot  feel 
the  sharp  corners  of  other  methods,  with 
which  other  teachers  occasionally  give  you  a 
gentle  reminder. 

If  you  are  a  college  graduate,  don't  stick 
to  the  old  college  curriculum ;  and  don't 
think  that  other  teachers  don't  know  anything 
because  they  have  never  been  to  college. 

If  you  do  carry  the  sheepskin  from  a  nor- 
mal school,  don't  forget  to  consider  that,  per- 
haps, that  young  man  who  has  never  been 
out  of  his  own  county  may  have  a  much  bet- 
ter way  of  teaching  spelling,  reading,  arith- 
metic, or  grammar,  than  you  have. 

Now,  some  one  may  ask :  "Do  you  belong 
to  that  class  of  individuals  that  would  deride 
the  'method  teacher?'  "  *' Are  you  of  that 
class  that  say  *  All  that  is  necessary  to  become 
a  good  teacher  is  to  attend  a  good  school, 
learn  how  to  study,  go  ahead,  profit  by  ex- 
perience, and  rely  on  innate  gumption  ?'  " 
No,  I  do  not  belong  to  either  of  those  classes 
of  individuals.  I  believe  in  gumption.  It  is 
a  good  thing  to  have ;  but  it  will  not  teach  a 
man  intuitively  to  teach  geography,  arithme- 
tic, or  grammar.  We  must  learn  how  to 
teach  from  those  that  know.  We  must  know 
how  to  deal  with  the  mind — how  it  grows,  its 
diseases,  and  how  to  treat  them.  To  know 
these  things,  and  what  to  do  with  them,  we 
must  understand  '*  methods."  We  must  re- 
ceive instruction  in  them,  and  then  try  to  use 
them.  No,  I  do  not  decry  methods,  nor 
their  use ;  but  I  do  decry  their  abuse,  the 
making  of  hobbies,  the  putting  on  of  a  great, 
ugly  strait-jacket. 
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I  do  not  oppose  methods,  and  I  would  not 
bestow  the  royal  title,  teacher,  on  those  that 
do ;  but  1  would  say,  in  the  language  of  an- 
other, hang  the  mill-stones  of  self-conceit 
about  their  necks,  and  drown  them  in  the 
depths  of  the  sea  of  ignorance. 

We  must  observe  methods;  and  of  these 
the  first  should  be  general  methods.  We 
have  general  methods,  special  methods,  and 
personal  methods. 

General  methods  underlie  the  whole  science 
of  instruction,  and  are  for  all  times,  places, 
and  persons.  ^ 

General  methods  require  no  proof;  they 
admit  of  no  discussion  ;  but  they  are  as  firm 
and  unchangeable  as  the  science  of  instruc- 
tion itself. 

Notice  a  few  general  methods  :  (i)  Self- 
evident,  as :  Never  tell  a  child  what  he  al- 
ready knows,  or  what  he  can  just  as  easily 
find  out  himself.  That  method  is  best  which 
leads  the  pupil  to  investigate  for  himself. 
Attention  must  be  cultivated  as  a  basis  of 
memory.  Obedience  is  a  fundamental  law  of 
teaching.  (2)  Not  self-evident :  A  knowl- 
edge of  how  we  think,  and  how  our  pupils 
think.  What  the  mind  is,  and  how  it  acts. 
How  to  impart  knowledge  in  the  fewest 
words.  How  to  influence  the  mind  and 
mould  the  character. 

These,  fellow- teachers,  are  general  meth- 
ods. The  last  ones  belong  to  the  philosophy 
of  education,  and  call  forth  the  highest 
powers  of  thought. 

With  regard  to  special  methods,  their  name 
is  legion.  Every  teacher  has  special  meth- 
ods. They  are  held  up  in  our  institutes,  and 
our  normal  schools  have  thousands  of  them. 
There  are  special  methods  of  teaching  this 
branch  and  that,  special  methods  of  keeping 
order,  special  methods  of  regulating  whisper- 
ing, etc.,  etc.  Some  of  them  are  good,  but 
many  are  worse  than  trash. 
•  How  self-conceited  some  teachers  are  on 
their  special  methods  !  They  seem  to  imagine 
that  they  could  revolutionize  the  world  with 
them,  if  they  only  had  a  chance.  I  say,  away 
with  the  teacher  who  will  get  up,  in  an  edu- 
cational meeting,  and  bore  his  auditors  by 
setting  forth  his  or  her  special  methods ;  for 
I  tell  you,  teachers,  I  must  wear  my  own 
shoes  while  teaching,  for  I  cannot  stumble 
along  in  yours,  just  because  yours  happen  to 
fit  you  better  than  they  would  me.  Each 
teacher  should  be  a  law  to  himself— should  be 
himself  and  nobody  else. 

Now,  a  word  about  personal  methods. 
They  are  inborn.  Here  is  just  where  gump- 
tion comes  in.     Without  our  own  thoughts 


and  actions,  consolidated  into  personal  meth- 
ods, we  are  not  ourselves.  Who  is  the 
teacher  that  fails?  It  is  he  who  does  not 
depend  upon  himself.  It  is  he  who  goes  to 
institutes,  and  fills  two  or  three  note-books 
with  outlines  of  how  to  teach,  then  goes  into 
the  school-room  and  starts  the  school-ma- 
chinery, and  runs  it  just  so,  merely  because 
that  is  the  way  Mr.  A  or  Miss  B.  would  do 
it.  If  I  try  to  act  as  you  do  before  a  class, 
I  shall  fail  to  teach  that  class  satisfactorily, 
because  your  actions  are  natural,  while  mine 
are  simulated.  Our  peculiarities,  which  hap- 
pily are  possessed  only  by  ourselves,  are 
helps  to  us,  if  they  are  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  true  human  nature.  These  peculiarities 
cannot  be  communicated;  they  must  be  a 
part  of  our  natural  being.  What  we  are,  -a 
wise  Creator  has  made  us  ;  and  if  we  try  to 
rebuild  the  structure  which  he  has  built,  we 
make  a  great  blunder.  Barnes's  Monthly. 


WHAT  IT  WILL  DO. 


REV.  G.  S.  MERRIAM. 


I  THINK  all  strong  love  of  a  worthy  ob- 
ject —  and  in  proportion  as  the  object  is 
worthy,  and  the  love  strong — has  a  tendency 
to  create  and  stimulate  certain  sentiments. 
These  sentiments  include  a  kind  of  joyful  ex- 
pectancy; a  strong  and  almost  indefinable 
instinct  of  some  all-ruling  goodness;  and, 
ultimately,  a  sympathy  with  far  wider  objects 
than  were  sought  at  first.  In  other  words, 
all  true  love  begets  hope,  and  faith,  and 
wider  love. 

We  see  this  clearly  in  the  case  of  the  per- 
sonal affections.  How  inscrutable,  how  com- 
pelling of  reverence,  is  the  mother's  imper- 
ishable belief  in  the  seeds  of  good  in  her 
child.  How  marvelous,  how  divine,  is  that, 
new  sense  of  good  in  the  universe  which  breaks 
upon  the  heart  in  which  a  spring  of  human 
love  suddenly  opens?  When  to  the  miser- 
able consciousness  of  an  outcast  there  comes 
home  the  sense  of  tenderness,  and  pity,  and 
respect,  from  a  pure  heart,  it  is  indeed  the 
opening  of  a  new  life.  It  is  the  revelation 
of  a  truth  which  has  given  to  the  best  relig- 
ious formulas  their  significance — ''  the  for- 
giveness of  sin,  the  love  of  God  in  Christ." 

To  two  hearts  wedded  in  pure  love,  the 
world  shines  in  a  new  light.  That  light  is  no 
glamor  of  fancy ;  it  is  a  ray  of  purest  truth. 
Well  for  them  if  it  never  ceases  to  shine  ! 

We  see  that  any  affection  gets  its  true 
growth  only  when  it  draws  him  who  feels  it 
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into  larger  sympathies.  There  is  something 
stunted  and  imperfect  in  the  love  even  of  a 
wife  and  mother  whose  heart  is  wholly  bound 
up  in  her  own. domestic  circle.  Every  happy 
home  should  bear  the  fine  fruit  of  a  large 
good  will — an  active  helpfulness  toward  those 
who  are  outside  of  its  own  limit.  A  woman 
who  had  worked  with  great  devotion  and  suc- 
cess among  women  prisoners — herself  the 
mother  of  good  and  happy  children — said, 
"When  I  went  among  those  poor  creatures,  I 
always  thought  of  my  own  daughters.*'  That 
is  the  way  all  noble  affection  works. 

The  sense  of  beauty  in  nature  passes  natu- 
rally upward  into  a  reverential  calm,  a  glad 
and  solemn  sense  of  something  higher  than 
the  outward  loveliness.  The  special  task  that 
absorbs  a  man's  energies  comes  to  be  felt,  by 
a  true  soul,  as  a  part,  and  only  a  little  part, 
of  a  vast  work  in  which  all  faithful  laborers 
share. 

The  religion  of  dail/  work  has,  I  think, 
these  two  phases:  first,  that  whether  one's 
occupation  be  farming,  or  blacksmithing,  or 
house-keeping,  or  sermon-writing,  he  should 
put  into  it  his  full  heart  and  strength,  feeling 
that  it  is  his  contribution  to  the  service  of  hu- 
manity, to  the  kingdom  of  God ;  next,  that 
he  should  at  the  same  time  so  feel  how  much 
greater  is  the  whole  service  than  his  part  of 
it,  the  whole  kingdom  than  his  share  of  it, 
that  he  can  rise  above  his  own  success  or 
failure  into  that  large  gladness,  that  grand 
patience,  of  one  who  works  with  God  and 
with  all  humanity  for  immeasurable  results. 


A  WARNING. 


MRS.  ANNIE  A.  PRESTON. 

THE  people  of  Rockwell  thought  themselves  very 
fortunate  when  they  secured  the  services  of  Pro- 
fessor £^tmont  as  principal  of  their  high  school. 

"  He*s  a  bright  fellow,"  said  Esquire  Todd.  "He 
is  not  afraid  to  proclaim  himself  a  free-thinker.  You 
ought  to  hear  him  talk  upon  science  and  religion  !" 

**  I'm  afraid  his  influence  over  our  children  will  not 
be  altogether  wholesome,*'  replied  Parson  Greenleaf, 
the  old  village  pastor. 

"How  is  that  possible,  sir?"  asked  Esquire  Todd, 
rather  hastily.  "  Is  it  wrong  for  any  one  to  investigate, 
to  prove  all  things,  and  to  think  for  himself?" 

"There  are  some  things  which  can  neither  be 
proved  nor  disproved,  without  being  destroyed.  The 
moment  Christianity  is  proved  to  be  a  scientific  fact^ 
that  moment  it  loses  its  hold  on  the  human  heart.  I 
have  met  this  young  Professor  Eastmont.  He  surely 
has  a  very  pleasant  address,  and,  I  doubt  not,  he  pos- 
sesses sufficient  intelligence,  coupled  with  a  measure 
of  faith  inherent  in  the  soul  of  every  man,  to  lift  him 
from  the  mire  of  doubt  in  which  he  is  at  present  floun- 
dering.    Yet  I  think  we  had  best  beware  of  placing 


our  children  under  his  influence  while  his  mind  is 
in  its  present  chaotic  state." 

The  good  old  minister's  feeble  protest  was  vainly 
made,  and  with  the  first  September  days  the  brilliant 
young  infidel  was  installed  within  the  classic  walls  of 
gray  old  Rockwell  Academy — now  transformed  into 
the  town  high  school.  The  young  man  proved  to  be 
an  excellent  teacher,  winning  the  love  of  his  pupils  by 
his  genial  bearing  and  sympathetic  manner.  His 
active  mind  was  constantly  seeking  out  **  fresh  ideas" 
and  "new  truths,"  which  gradually  formulated,  ac- 
cording to  his  notion,  into  a  sort  of  philosophy  that  as 
yet  baffled  him,  however,  and  kept  him  blinded  by  the 
clouds  of  his  own  ignorance. 

Warily  choosing  opportune  occasions  out  of  school 
hours,  and  selecting  ]^is  brightest  pupils,  he  sought  to 
inculcate  in  their  susceptible  minds  his  "  scientific" 
vagaries,  and  abstract  cavils  of  unbelief.  "Churches 
were  associations  of  people  banded  together  for  really 
selfish  purposes ;  the  clergy  were  men  who,  for  the 
most  part,  preached  what  they  did  not  believe,  and 
got  their  living  out  of  the  credulity  of  their  fellows ; 
the  Bible  was  only  valuable  in  a  historical  and  literary 
point  of  view ;  and  as  for  immortality — that  was  a 
question."  These  and  similar  expressions  often  fell 
from  his  lips. 

After  a  year  or  two  in  Rockwell  the  restless  spirit 
of  the  young  professor  prompted  him  to  make  a  change; 
and  going  West,  the  old  academy  lost  sight  of  him  for 
a  long  interval. 

One  day  several  years  later,  a  sickly,  emaciated 
young  man  in  a  murderer's  cell  in  one  of  our  large 
Western  town  was  visited,  much  against  his  will,  by 
the  pastor  of  a  large  and  vigorous  church  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  the  prison.  The  poor  convict  did  not  lift 
his  sad  and  sunken  eyes  from  the  floor  at  the  appear- 
ance at  the  door  of  the  cell  of  the  pleasant-faced,  mid- 
dle-aged minister,  who  said  kindly : 

**  The  newspaper  reporters  say  you  are  thoroughly 
hardened ;  that  you  have  no  care  for  this  life,  or  belief 
in  a  life  to  come.  Now,  my  young  friend,  one  so  sel- 
dom meets  with  an  avowed  infidel  that  I  have  come 
to  ask  you  how  you  were  brought  to  your  present 
state  of  mind  and  of  heart.  Such  cases  as  yours  haMt 
a  very  peculiar  interest  for  me,  and  it  may  be  that  at 
this  very  interview,  or  at  a  subsequent  one,  we  can 
compare  notes,  and  I  may  be  able  from  my  own  ex- 
perience to  do  you  some  good." 

The  prisoner  started  at  the  first  sound  of  the  minis- 
ter's gentle,  yet  clear,  deep  voice,  and  looked  earn- 
estly and  curiously  up  into  the  handsome,  sympathetic 
face  a  moment,  before  he  answered.  Rising  now 
with  a  slow  and  painful  effort,  from  the  hard,  narrow 
bed  upon  which  he  had  been  reclining,  he  moved  to  his 
cell-door  and  signaled  to  the  keeper  to  let  his  visitor 
in.  He  pushed  the  one  little  stool  toward  the  minis- 
ter, and  seating  himself  upon  the  bed,  he  said  ; 

"  My  name  is  not  William  Hart,  as  the  court- 
records  and  prison  register  have  it,  but  for  the  sake  of 
my  family  I  wish  to  be  stiil  known  by  that  name.  I 
am  John  Todd,  the  only  son  of  Esquire  Todd,  of 
Rockwell.  I  was  reared  by  a  fond  Christian  mother, 
but  received  my  first  lessons  in  the  scientific  investiga- 
tion of  religion  and  in  free  'thought  from  you,  sir, 
when  you  were  professor  of  mathematics  and  astron- 
omy in,  and  had  charge  of,  our  high  school." 

"  O  me  miserable  !"  cried  the  minister,  clasping  the 
thin,  blue-veined  hand  of  his  former  pupil,  seating 
himself  on  the  bedstead  beside  him,  and  supporting 
him  with  his  aim  as  he  was  seized  with  a  violent  fit  of 
coughing.  "Me  miserable  I    I  went  out  into  the  great 
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world,  after  leaving  your  quiet  little  village,  and  was 
soon  convinced  that  I  was  no  wiser  than  the  generality 
of  my  fellows.  I  was  then  ready  to  be  taught,  and  so 
was  turned  about  and  saved.  I  studied  theology,  and 
have  been  preaching  the  gospel  with'  too  great  self- 
complacency  all  these  years,  while  those  pupils  of 
Rockwell,  whom  I  had  inoculated  with  the  virus  of 
my  old-time  wretched  delusion,  had  been  left  to  perish. 
Tell  me,  how  is  it  with  the  other  members  of  that 
bright  senior  class  whom  I  led  into  the  fogs  of  skep- 
ticism with  vourself  ?" 

**  Many  of  them  are  as  free  and  broad  in  their  ways 
of  thinking  and  doing  as  I  am,  I  hear,  and  Rockwell 
now  has  a  society  of  free-thinkers,  sir,"  the  young  con- 
vict replied,  in  a  feeble  voice.  "  They  are  ahead  of 
the  age.  I  am  ahead  of  the  age.  In  the  years  to 
come  a  man  will  not  suffer  the  extreme  penalty  of  the 
law,  as  I  am  about  to,  for  freeing  the  world  of  an  ex- 
crescence and  nuisance  in  human  shape." 

Day  after  day  the  dying  convict  persisted  that  he 
had  done  no  wrong.  At  the  same  time  his  old  teacher 
labored,  read,  reasoned,  prayed  with  him  with  untir- 
ing zeal,  and  remained  with  him  almost  constantly 
until  he  died,  a  few  days  before  the  time  appointed 
for  his  execution ;  died,  repenting  not  of  the  great 
crime  he  had  committed,  nor  relinquishing  the  perni- 
cious ideas  implanted  by  the  teacher  he  had  so  much 
loved  and  revered.  Those  false  systems  of  belief  were 
too  deeply  planted  to  be  eradicated;  the  bias  of  his  not 
over-strong  mind  had  been  set,  and  his  ill-ballasted, 
rudderless  bark  foundered  in  the  old  treacherous  sea 
of  false  science. 

Agreeably  to  a  promise  made  the  deceased,  Mr. 
Eastmont  himself  went  to  break  the  sad  news  of  the 
death  to  Esquire  and  Mrs.  Todd,  but  the  real  name  of 
the  unfortunate  young  man  was  never  made  public. 

N,  E,  youmal  qf  Education, 


THE  MAPLE  LEAF. 


NOTES   OF  A   LECTURE  AND  OUTLINE  OF  AN   OBJECT 

LESSON. 

REBECCA   D.  RICKOFF. 


AND  now  for  the  orderly  arrangement  of  facts. 
After  the  leaf  has  been  examined  and  talked 
about,  and  the  desirable  points  dwelt  upon,  the 
teacher  begins  to  gather  up  such  statements  as  have 
been  accepted,  and  she  desires  to  incorporate  into  this 
lesson.  She  leads  the  children  to  tell  her  in  what 
order  she  must  place  them  upon  the  board.  Allow 
me  to  impress  upon  you,  teachers,  that  it  must  not  be 
the  teacher  who  makes  this  orderly  arrangement,  but 
the  school  under  her  guidance, — and  not  a  few  bright 
pupils  either,  but  the  whole  school.  Better  a  poor 
arrangement  that  is  an  honest  index  of  the  work  of 
the  whole  school,  than  a  better  arrangement  in  which 
only  a  few  have  taken  part'.  The  teacher  writes  upon 
the  board,  under  the  direction  of  the  children,  the 
outline  of  the  lesson. 

In  placing  the  children's  statements  upon  the  board, 
the  teacher  accepts  whatever  fact  a  child  may  give 
her,  even  though  the  language  may  not  be  good.  But 
while  she  tells  him  that  he  is  right,  she  asks  him  if  he 
cannot  tell  it  in  a  better  way, — give  a  more  correct 
word,  give  the  new  word,  etc.  If  he  cannot, she  per- 
mits others  to  help  him.  Thus  she  makes  the  chil- 
dren give  immediate  application  of  all  the  new  words 
and  phrases  as  they  are  learned. 


It  is  quite  important  that  all  this  should  be  written 
upon  the  board  as  this  part  of  the  lesson  goes  on,  in 
order  that  the  children  may  see  it  grow.  Perhaps, 
when  it  is  done,  the  teacher  leads  them  to  see  that  it 
can  be  improved  upon;  and  so,  under  their  direction, 
alters  it  until  it  is  at  least  fairly  good.  When  it  is 
finished  to  the  ^satisfaction  of  all,  it  should  be  left 
upon -the  hoard.  It  might,  perhaps,  be  a  good  plan 
to  have  the  children  copy  it. 

If  the  teacher  has  tact,  she  will  find  little  difficulty 
in  leading  the  children  to  tell,  as  the  first  important 
fact,  that  the  leaf  has  two  distinct  parts, — the  leaf- 
blade  and  the  stem.  These  she  writes  upon  the  board 
in  this  form  : 

Leaf;— 

Leaf-blade. 
Stem. 

Then  she  leads  them  to  give  her  the  other  names 
of  the  stem,  until  it  stands  thus  : 

Leaf,— 

Leaf-blade. 

Stem  ;  foot-stalk  ;  petiole. 

In  this  way  she  works  with  the  school  until  the  re- 
sult stands  upon  the  board  in  some  such  form  as  the 
following.  This  outline  is  more  elaborate  than  an 
ordinary  school  would  be  likely  to  give  with  profit,  in 
two  lessons.  But  I  have  put  into  it  for  your  use  all 
the  desirable  points  that  would  be  at  all  likely  to 
come  up,  or  that  it  would  be  well  even  to  accept  for 
this  first  lesson.  From  them  you  can  each  select  such 
as  seem  best  adapted  to  your  school  and  the  time  you 
have  to  give  to  the  subject. 

Be  careful  not  to  crowd  the  children  with  facts,  nor 
obscure  their  ideas  with  too  many  words. 

The  Maple  Leaf,— 

Lea^blade. 

Stem  ;  foot-stalk ;  petiole. 

Leaf-blade, — 
Appearance, — 
Upper  side  (sunny-side^,  bright  green ;  smooth,  glossy. 
Under  side  (shady  side),  lighter  green ;  dull,  downy. 

Shape, — 
Hand-shaped. 

Parts, — 
Ribs;  veins;  veinlets  (net  veined). 
Five  ribs  ;  five  points  ;  five  divisions. 


Cut  or  tear  into  |  One  middle  part  (division) 

{>arts,— each  part  <  Two  right-hand  parts, 
ike  a  distinct  leaf  (^Two  left-hand  parts. 


Compare  as 
to  size. 


^r.'- 


lotched  like  a  saw  ;  saw-edged  (serrate). 

Stem, — 

Long,  slender  (bendflEeasily),  limber ;  has  a  foot. 

Motions,— 

Waves  in  the  wind  (depends  on  stem  and  shape  of  leaf;) 
waving. 
"  The  maple-tree  shakes  her  little  hands.'' 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Let  each  child  lay  his  leaf  upon  his  slate,  and  draw 
a  correct  outline  of  it.  Then,  with  the  leaf  before 
him,  let  him  put  in  the  ribs  and  veins.  This  fixes 
the  form  in  his  mind. 

When  the  children  themselves  bring  leaves,  let 
them  tell  where  they  were  obtained. 

Let  some  particular  tree  near  the  school  house  be 
selected,  and  have  the  children  make  observations 
upon  it,  and  report  them  at  a  given  time  at  school. 
Let  the  tree  become  to  them  as  a  thing  to  love,  a 
companion  to  the  school.  Let  it  be  "  our  tree,"  "  our 
dear  tree,"  "  our  beautiful  tree."  Let  them  watch 
its  leaves,  and  note  how  they  change  and  fall.  Do 
they  come  down  one  by  one,  a  few  each  day,  or  does 
some  sudden  wind  send  them  down  in  showers  ? 

Let  them  bring  specimens  of  its  beauty,  tell  how 
they  fell,  where  they  fell,  and  describe  them  as  they 
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hold  them.  Let  them  tell  how  the  leaves  look  as 
they  lie  scattered  beneath  the  tree. 

Later,  when  they  are  brown  and  dry,  let  them  tell 
how  they  look,  and  how  the  wind  tosses  them  and 
frolics  with  them. 

When  they  are  hidden  by  the  first  snow,  lead  the 
children  to  think  of  it ;  let  them  feel  the  pathos  of  it. 
Then  ask  them  if  now  they  must  give  up  the  tree, 
if  there  is  left  nothing  more  for  them  to  notice? 

And  now  they  will  find  the  bird's  nest  that  was 
hidden  by  the  leaves;  they  will  notice  the  bare 
branches  against  the  sky ;  perhaps  they  may  learn  to 
know  the  form  of  the  maple-tree  so  well  that  they  will 
be  able  to  distinguish  a  maple-tree  wherever  they  see 
it,  even  without  its  leaves. 

Again,  let  the  children  bring  some  branches  from 
the  maple-tree  into  the  school-room ;  let  them  break 
off  the  leaf-buds,  open  them,  and  see  the  young 
leaves  folded  away  in  their  winter  blankets;  and  so 
set  them  to  watching  for  its  earliest  budding  in  the 
spring. 

Will  not  all  nature  be  henceforth  more  beautiful 
and  dear  to  these  children,  for  the  sake  of  this  one 
tree  ?  Canada  School  yournal. 
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ONE  hundred  and  thirty  years  ago,  in  the 
quaint  old  city  of  Frankfort-on-the- 
Main,  there  came  into  the  world  a  little  baby 
boy,  at  whose  christening,  I  think,  all  the 
fairy  godmothers  must  have  been  present ;  for, 
surely  there  never  was  a  child  in  all  the  world 
more  wondrously  and  variously  gifted.  His 
life  was  the  fairy-tale  of  genius.  And  yet,  if 
you  had  lived  in  Frankfort  then,  and  had 
played  with  him  after  he  grew  out  of  baby- 
hood, in  that  queer,  grated  room  in  his 
father's  house ;  or  studied  with  him  in  the 
garden-room ;  or  had  gone  with  him  and  his 
sister  Cornelia  to  visit  their  grandfather 
Textor,  you  would  not,  perhaps,  have  thought 
him  very  different  from  other  bright,  merry- 
hearted  boys ;  for  he  was  a  good  comrade, 
and  always  ready  for  a  frolic.  But  older 
persons  must  have  seen  in  this  boy's  rapid 
progress  in  his  studies,  and  even  in  the  plays 
he  invented,  some  promise  of  that  genius 
which  afterward  made  him  famous  throughout 
the  civilized  world. 

He  was  named  Johann  Wolfgang  Goethe, 
but  was  usually  called  Wolfgang.  He  was 
born  on  the  28th  of  August,  1 749.  But  in 
order  that  you  may  more  clearly  understand 
the  child-life  of  Goethe,  I  must  tell  you  some- 
thing about  his  relatives  and  surroundings. 
His  best-loved  friend  was  his  sister  Cornelia, 
a  little  younger  than  himself  She  was  his 
constant  playmate  and  companion.  There 
were  other  children  in  the  family,  but  they 


died  when  Wolfgang  and  Cornelia  were  very 
small,  and  only  these  two  were  left  to  grow 
up  together.  The  father  was  a  hard,  stern 
man.  He  loved  his  children  dearly,  and  the 
chief  care  of  his  life  was  that  they  should  be 
well  taught  and  well  trained.  He  took  charge 
of  their  education  himself,  and  was  very 
proud  of  their  progress.  He  taught  them  to 
be  industrious,  studious,  brave  and  self-reliant 
— all  very  good  things,  and  such  as  all  children 
should  be  taught.  But  he  forgot  that  children 
not  only  like  to  play,  but  ought  to  be  allowed 
to  play  sometimes;  whatever  pleasures  he 
gave  them  were  instructive  pleasures  —he  did 
not  think  they  would  care  for  play  just  for  the 
fun  of  the  thing.  Perhaps  he  had* not  cared 
much  for  fun  and  play  when  he  was  a  little 
boy.  But  Wolfgang  cared  for  it,  and  so  did 
Cornelia,  and  fortunate  was  it  for  them  that 
their  mother  understood  this,  and  knew  how 
to  smooth  over  the  rough  places  for  them, 
without  interfering  with  their  father's  author- 
ity and  plans,  and  that  she  had  the  art  of 
making  things  bright  and  happy  for  them. 
She  was  not  so  profoundly  learned  as  her 
husband,  but  she  was  intelligent  and  bright, 
with  a  sweet,  loving  disposition,  and  a  sunny 
temper.  Wolfgang,  who  was  a  good  deal 
like  her  in  appearance  and  manner  and  dis- 
position, never  forgot,  through  his  long  life, 
what  he  owed  to  his  admirable  mother. 

Wolfgang  and  Cornelia  Goethe  lived  in  a 
curious  old  house ;  the  most  rambling,  irreg- 
ular sort  of  a  place  you  can  possibly  imagine ; 
the  kind  of  home  children  delight  in ;  the 
loveliest  place  for  **  hide-and-seek,"  and 
thrillingly  suggestive  of  ghost  stories.  No 
two  rooms  opened  on  a  level  into  each  other. 
One  could  wander  up  and  down  steps,  and  get 
into  all  sorts  of  queer  corners.  The  ground - 
floor  of  this  house  was  on  a  level  with  the 
street,  and  one  of  its  rooms  was  separated 
from  the  street  only  by  a  wooden  frame-work, 
or  lattice.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  sort  of  large 
bird-cage,  which  seems  to  us  a  singular  room, 
but  was  common  in  the  Frankfort  houses,  and 
a  favorite  place  of  resort.  There,  in  the  warm 
weather,  the  ladies  of  the  family  sat  with  their 
sewing  and  knitting;  there  the  cook  dressed 
her  salad ;  there  the  children  had  their  to)rs  ; 
and  the  neighbors,  as  they  passed,  would  stop 
at  the  grating  for  a  little  chat.  It  was  a  bright 
and  cheerful  apartment ;  and,  long  afterward, 
Goethe  said  of  it :  "It  gave  me  a  fine  feeling 
to  be  made  so  intimate  with  the  open  air." 

The  first  glimpse  we  have  of  the  little  Wolf- 
gang is  in  this  room,  engaged  in  a  piece  of 
mischief.  He  was  alone,  of  course,  or  the 
affair  could  not  have  happened,  and  he  was 
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then  about  three  years  old.     This  is  the  way- 
he  told  the  story  some  years  after : 

A  crockery  fair  had  just  been  held,  from  which  not 
only  our  kitchen  had  been  supplied  'w'ith  wares  for  a 
long  time  to  come,  but  a  great  deal  of  small  gear  had 
been  purchased  as  playthings  for  us  children.  One 
beautiful  afternoon,  when  ever}'thing  was  quiet  about 
the  house,  I  whiled  away  the  time  with  my  pots  and 
dishes  in  the  frame-room ;  and,  finding  that  nothing 
more  was  to  be  got  out  of  them,  hurled  one  of  them 
into  the  street,  vastly  tickled  to  hear  the  clatter  it  made 
in  breaking.  There  were  three  brothers  living  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  street,  who  were  always  much 
diverted  at  my  pranks.  These  men,  the  Von  Ochsen- 
steins,  seeing  me  on  this  occasion  relish  the  sport 
until  T  clapped  my  hands  in  delight,  cried  out  to  me  : 
"Another."  I  did  not  withhold  a  kettle,  and,  as  they 
made  no  end  to  their  calls  for  more,  in  a  little  while 
the  whole  collection — platters,  pipkins,  mugs,  and  all 
— were  dashed  to  pieces  on  the  pavement.  '  My 
neighbors  continued  to  express  their  approbation,  «nd 
I  was  highly  delighted  to  give  them  pleasure.  But  my 
stock  was  exhausted,  and  still  they  shouted  "  More." 
I  ran,  therefore,  straight  to  the  kitchen,  and  brought 
the  earthenware,  which  produced  a  still  livelier  spec- 
tacle in  breaking;  and  thus  I  kept  running  back  and 
forth,  fetching  one  vessel  after  another,  as  I  could 
reach  it  from  where  they  stood  in  rows  on  the  dresser ; 
and  devoted  all  the  ware  I  could  drag  out  to  similar 
destruction.  It  was  too  late,  when  some  one  ap- 
peared, to  hinder  and  save.  The  mischief  was  done, 
and  in  place  of  a  large  amount  of  crockery  there  was 
only  a  ludicrous  history  of  its  loss,  in  which  my 
roguish  accomplices  took  delight  to  the  end  of  their 
days. 

Our  next  view  of  the  boy  is  from  a  little 
account  his  mother  has  written  of  her  method 
of  teaching  and  amusing  her  children  by  in- 
venting stories  for  them.     She  writes : 

Air,  fire,  earth,  water,  I  represented  under  the  forms 
of  princesses,  and  to  all  natural  phenomena  I  gave  a 
meaning.  As  we  thought  of  the  paths  which  led  from 
star  to  star,  and  that  we  should,  perhaps,  one  day  in- 
habit the  stars,  and  thought  of  the  great  spirits  we 
should  meet  there,  I  was  as  eager  for  the  hours  of 
story. telling  as  the  children  themselves;  I  was  quite 
curious  about  the  future  course  of  my  own  improvisa- 
tion, and  any  invitation  which  interrupted  these  even- 
ings was  disagreeable.  There  I  sat,  and  there  Wolf- 
gang held  me  with  his  large  black  eyes ;  and  when 
the  fate  of  one  of  his  favorites  was  irot  according  to 
his  fancy,  I  saw  the  angry  veins  swell  on  his  temples, 
I  saw  him  repress  his  tears.  He  often  burst  in  with, 
"But,  mother,  the  princess  won't  marry  the  horrid 
tailor,  even  if  he  does  kill  the  giant."  And  when  I 
made  a  pause  for  the  night,  promising  to  continue  it 
on  the  morrow,  I  was  certain  that  he  would,  in  the 
interval,  think  it  out  for  himself.  When  I  turned  the 
story  according  to  his  plan,  and  told  him  he  had  found 
out  the  ending,  then  he  was  all  fire  and  flame,  and  one 
could  see  his  little  heart  beating  underneath  his  dress ! 
His  grandmother,  who  made  a  great  pet  of  him,  was 
the  confidant  of  all  his  ideas  as  to  how  the  story 
would  turn  out;  and,  as  she  repeated  these  to  me, 
and  I  turned  the  story  according  to  these  hints,  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  continuing  my  story  to  the  delight  and 
astonishment  of  my  hearers,  and  Wolfgang  saw  with 
glowing  eyes  the  fulfillment  of  his  own  conceptions, 
and  listened  with  enthusiastic  applause. 


This  was  when  he  was  three  and  four  years 
old.  He  soon  learned  to  read  and  write,  and 
at  six  years  of  age  not  only  wrote  quite  well 
in  German,  but  also  in  I-atin.  When  he  was 
eight  years  old  he  wrote  original  compositions 
— and  very  good  ones — ^in  German,  French, 
Italian,  Latin,  and  Greek  1  He  was  not  taught 
Italian,  but  picked  it  up  from  hearing  it 
taught  to  his  sister.  He  was  truly  a  wonder- 
ful child.  And  he  did  not  love  study  because 
he  was  weak  and  sickly,  and  could  do  nothing 
else ;  lor  he  was  generally  healthy,  and  a  very 
bright,  active  boy  at  play,  and,  as  I  said 
before,  always  ready  for  a  frolic.  He  was 
born  with  an  eager  desire  for  knowledge,  and 
the  capacity  to  acquire  it,  as  well  as  with  the 
genius  to  invent  stories  and  poems. 

There  was  an  old  man  who  kept  a  book- 
stall in  a  street  near  by  the  Goethe  house,  and 
here  Wolfgang  often  used  to  stop,  when  out 
walking  with  his  sister,  to  pore  over  the  old 
and  curious  books,  which  other  boys  of  his 
age  would  never  think  of  reading. 

I  have  said  that  the  house  was  thrillingly 
sugge.stive  of  ghost  stories ;  and,  I  am  sorry 
to  say  that,  as  they  grew  older,  Wolfgang  and 
Cornelia  read  a  great  many  such  stories,  and 
the  consequence  was  that  they  became  very 
nervous,  and  full  of  silly  fears.  Their  father 
was  resolved  that  they  should  overcome  such 
fears,  and  made  them  go  to  bed  in  the  dark, 
and  sleep  in  a  room  by  themselves  There 
they  would  lie,  shaking  with  terror,  poor  little 
souls  !  and  every  sound  heard  in  the  stillness 
of  night  would  seem  to  them  a  terrible  noise, 
and  cause  them  to  start  and  shudder,  and 
hide  under  the  feather-bed  covering  until  they 
could  bear  it  no  longer,  and  they  would  creep 
out  of  bed  to  seek  refuge  with  some  kind  old 
servant  who  pitied  them.  But  their  father's 
watchful  care  was  sure  to  hear  the  little  cul- 
prits, and  they  would  be  at  once  sent  back 
into  the  dreadful  darkness  and  loneliness 
again.  Mamma  Goethe  saw  how  wretched 
and  unhappy  the  children  were  under  this 
treatment ;  and  yet  she  knew  that  their  father 
was  right  in  trying  to  make  them  get  rid  of 
their  fears;  and  so  she  managed  to  make 
them  all  happy  and  contented,  first,  by  show- 
ing the  children  gently  and  kindly  that  there 
was  no  occasion  for  their  fright  and  misery, 
and  then  by  promising  that  every  morning 
after  they  had  lain  quietly  a  whole  night 
without  allowing  themselves  to  become 
frightened,  they  should  have  as  many  phims 
as  they  could  eat.  The  reward  was  so  entic- 
ing that  the  children  tried  very  hard  not  to 
get  frightened;  and  when  people  try  very 
hard  to  do  a  thing,  they  usually  succeed. 
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And,  in  this  way,  the  young  Goethes  over- 
came their  fear  of  ghosts.  I  ought  to  add 
that  they  were  very  little  children  when  this 
happened  \  for,  if  they  had  been  older,  they 
would  have  been  wiser.  So,  you  see,  a  boy 
may  be  able  to  read  in  five  different  lan- 
guages, and  yet  be  so  foolish  as  to  believe  in 
ghosts ! 

In  1765,  when  Wolfgang  was  six  years  old, 
a  fearful  earthquake  destroyed  the  city  of 
Lisbon,  and  sixty  thousand  people  were  killed 
in  almost  an  instant  of  time.  This  was  a 
thing  that  everybody  talked  about,  and  Wolf- 
gang talked  about  it  also,  and.  wondered  how 
the  good  God  could  let  such  an  awful  destruc- 
tion overtake,  so  many  people.  The  next 
Sunday,  in  church,  the  minister  preached 
about  it,  and  showed  that  the  earthquake  did 
not  prove  that  God  was  not  good  and  just. 
After  the  family  returned  home,  the  father 
asked  Wolfgang  .what  he  thought  of  the 
sermon.  '*  Why,"  said  the  child,  '*it  may, 
after  all,  be  a  simpler  matter  than  the  minister 
thinks.  God  knows  very  well  that  an  im- 
mortal soul  can  receive  no  injury  from  a 
mortal  accident." 

One  day  his  mother,  looking  out  of  the 
window,  saw  him  walking  in  the  street  with 
other  boys,  and  was  amused  at  the  grave  and 
dignified  manner  in  which  he  carried  himself. 
When  he  came  in,  she  asked  him  if  he  was 
trying  to  distinguish  himself  from  his  play- 
mates. "  I  begin  with  this,"  said  little  Wolf- 
gang. <<  Later  on  in  life  I  shall  distinguish 
myself  in  far  other  ways." 

In  those  days  ignorant  people  (and  some 
wise  ones)  believed  that  the  stars  had  an 
influence  on  people's  lives.  One  day,  Wolf- 
gang asked  his  mother  if  she  thought  they 
would  help  him.  **  Why,"  said  she,  "  must 
you  have  the  assistance  of  the  stars,  when 
other  people  get  on  very  well  without  ?"  To 
which  Wolfgang  replied,  **  I  am  not  to  be 
satisfied  with  what  does  for  other  people  I" 

At  last,  after  being  away  at  school,  he  went 
back  to  the  fine  new  house  which  his  father 
had  built,  with  Cornelia,  whom  he  liked  for 
a  companion  much  better  than  the  school 
boys.  His  love  for  her  was  passionate.  She 
was  bright,  lively  and  sweet-tempered,  and 
was  interested  in  all  that  interested  her 
brothfer.  Their  father  was  again  their  teacher, 
and  their  favorite  place  for  study  was  the 
garden-room,  as  they  called  it,  because  it 
overlooked  a  spacious  garden  belonging  to  a 
neighbor.  Here  they  both  made  quick  pro- 
gress in  their  studies ;  but  these  were  some- 
what interfered  with  by  the  occup^ation  of 
Frankfort  by  the  French  troops.     There  was 


a  war  at  that  time  between  Germany  and 
France,  and  for  two  or  three  years  the  French 
had  possession  of  the  old  town  where  the 
Goethes  lived.  A  French  count  was  placed 
in  their  house— billeted  on  them,  as  soldiers 
say — and,  though  Wolfgang  was  angry  with 
the  French  for  thus  invading  his  country,  he 
very  much  liked  this  count,  who  took  a  fancy 
to  the  boy,  and  had  him  with  him  a  great 
deal.  The  count  was  a  patron  of  artists,  and 
bought  a  great  many  pictures,  and  from  him 
Goethe  obtained  his  first  knowledge  or  art. 
This  Frenchman  introduced  the  boy  to  other 
French  people,  and  Wolfgang  thus  learned 
the  language  perfectly.  He  also  learned 
some  other  things,  as  the  following  anecdote 
will  show  :  He  became  quite  intimate  with  a 
French  boy,  Derones,  who  pretended  to  have 
been  engaged  in  a  great  many  duels — **affairs 
of  honor  "  he  called  them.  One  day,  he  told 
Wolfgang  that  he  had  insulted  him,  and  at 
once  challenged  him  to  a  duel.  Wolfgang 
had  heard  Derones  talk  so  much  about  these 
**  affairs,"  that  he  was  eager  to  engage  in  one. 
So  you  can  imagine  Wolfgang,  aged  twelve, 
arrayed  in  a  boy*s  dress  of  that  day,  with 
shoes  and  silver  buckles,  fine  woolen  stock- 
ings, dark  serge  breeches,  green  coat  with 
gold  facings^  a  waistcoat  of  gold  cloth  cut 
out  of  his  father's  wedding  waistcoat,  his  hair 
curled  and  powdered,  his  hat  under  his  arm, 
and  a  little  sword  with  silk  sword-knot.  He 
stood  opposite  Derones,  swords  clashed,  and 
the  thrusts  came  quick  upon  each  other : 
when,  finally,  Derones  managed  to  get  the 
point  of  his  weapon  into  Wolfgang's  sword- 
knot,  and  that  ended  the  combat.  Then  the 
boys  embraced  each  other,  and  retired  to  a 
restaurant  to  refresh  themselves  with  a  glass 
of  almond  milk. 

When  Wolfgang  was  in  his  thirteenth  year, 
the  French  left  Frankfort ;  and  then  studies 
were  resumed  in  double  earnest  from  having 
been  partly  interrupted.  Wolfgang  added 
Hebrew  and  English  to  the  languages  he  had 
already  learned ;  he  studied  mathematics, 
and  science,  and  grammar,  and  geography ; 
read  history,  and  wrote  stories  and  poems. 
He  learned  music  and  drawing,  and  in  fact, 
he  learned  something  about  everything  that 
came  in  his  way ;  for  what  his  masters  did 
not  teach  him,  he  taught  himself. 

There  was  one  task  his  father  set  him  and 
Cornelia  to  do,  which  they  both  heartily  de- 
spised \  and  that  was  to  take  care  of  a  room  full 
of  silk-worms  which  he  was  trying  to  raise,that 
they  might  spin  their  silk  cocoons.  The 
children  had  to  feed  and  attend  these  worms 
after  study- hours,  while    the    weather    was 
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bright  and  warm,  and  they  longed  so  much  1 
to  be  out-of-doors.      And  after  all,  the  un- 
grateful silk-worms  died  in  great  numbers, 
and  the  dead  creatures  had  to  be  picked  out 
and  thrown  away. 

About  this  time  occurred  an  amusing  inci- 
dent, which  came  near  being  serious  for 
Papa  Goethe.  There  was  in  Germany  then  a 
young  poet,  named  Klopstock,  who  wrote  a 
poem  called  '*The  Messiah.'*  It  became 
famous  throughout  the  country,  and  everybody 
read  it  and  talked  about  it.  Papa  Goethe 
read  a  little  of  the  poem,  and  then  he  said  it 
was  good  for  nothing,  because  it  was  written 
in  blank  verse,  and  he  would  not  allow  his 
children  to  read  such  stuff.  But  some  friend 
smuggled  the  book  into  the  house,  and  the 
children  were  in  raptures  over  it.  They  not 
only  read  and  re-read  the  poem  until  they 
knew  a  great  deal  of  it  by  heart,  but  they 
would  declaim  passages  to  each  other.  Now, 
one  Saturday,  about  twilight,  the  barber  came 
as  usual  to  shave  Papa  Goethe.  This  was 
done  in  the  sitting-room,  and  the  children 
were  there  behind  the  large  porcelain  stove, 
and  no>one  noticed  them.  In  low  tones  they 
declaimed  to  each  other  their  favorite  dialogue 
from  *'The  Messiah"  while  the  barber 
lathered  their  father's  face.  Cornelia,  becom- 
ing excited  with  her  part  in  the  dialogue, 
forgot  where  she  was,  and  cried  out  in  loud 
tones: 

"  Help  me,  T  implore  thee  !  And  even  if  thou  shouldst 
demand  it, 

Monster,  I  pray  thee !  Abandoned  One,  blackest  of 
sinners, 

Help  mc  I  I  suffer  retributiv6  pains  as  of  death  ever- 
lasting. 

With  the  fiercest  and  grimmest  of  hate  I  would  hate 
thee  beforetime, 

I  am  powerless  even  for  that !  This  is  deep,  unap- 
proachable anguish " 

Soon,  seizing  her  brother's  arm,  she  fairly 
shrieked : 

*'0h!  how  I  am  tortured " 

The  poor  barber,  who  knew  nothing  of 
Klopstock 's  **  Messiah,"  and  believed  some 
creature  to  be  wailing  in  mortal  agony,  was 
frightened  nearly  out  of  his  wits ;  and  poured 
the  whole  basin  of  lather  down  the  ruffled 
shirt-front  of  Papa  Goethe  1  Then  there  was 
an  uproar.  The  small  offenders  were  drawn 
out  from  the  shelter  of  the  friendly  stove,  and 
Cornelia  was  asked,  in  an  awful  voice,  what 
she  thought  would  have  happened  on  account 
of  her  bad  behavior,  if  the  barber  had  had  a 
razor  in  his  hand  instead  of  a  basin  of  lather. 
Cornelia  was  very  sorry,  and  greatly  shocked, 
and  confessed  the  reading  of  '*  The  Messiah." 
This  made  the  matter  still  worse  ;  but  fortu- 


nately. Papa  Goethe  found  so  much  fault  with 
the  poem  that  he  had  not  much  breath  left  to 
scold  the  children,  and  contented  himself 
with  insisting  that  the  book  should  be  sent 
out  of  the  house. 

All  that  has  been  told  here  gives  but  a  brief 
glimpse  of  the  wonderful  child  Johann  Wolf- 
gang Goethe.  He  entered  college  at  Leipsic 
when  he  was  sixteen  years  old,  and  thea 
Goethe's  child-life  may  be  considered  closed. 

But  the  whole  story  of  his  after  life  is 
deeply  interesting.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had 
only  to  attempt  a  thing  to  excel  in  it.  He 
was  distinguished  in  athletic  sports  and  col- 
lege pleasures,  and  was  considered  one  of  the 
most  graceful  skaters  in  Germany.  He  was 
beautiful  in  appearance,  a  favorite  in  society, 
brilliant  in  conversation,  a  good  friend,  lov- 
ing and  lovable,  a  great  student,  and  an 
original  thinker. 

After  he  became  a  man,  he  settled  at 
Weimar,  and  the  fact  that  that  little  city  was 
his  home  has  made  it  famous.  There  he 
lived  a  many  sided  life— for  he  was  a  pro- 
found thinker,  a  philanthropist,  a  statesman, 
a  dramatist,  a  story  writer,  a  poet,  and  a  man 
of  society. 

His  was  indeed  a  marvelous  life.  He 
ended  it  at  Weimar,  at  the  age  of  eighty- 
three,  with  an  intellect  still  clear  and  active, 
honored  and  beloved  by  all ;  and  travelers 
now  make  pilgrimages  to  the  former  home  of 

Goethe.  St,  Nicholas. 


ADVANTAGES  OF  DRAWING. 


PROF.  J.  V.  MONTGOMERY. 


I.  EDUCATIONAL. 

I.  It  trains  the  hand  and  sharpens  the 
vision.  The  hand,  in  the  first  attempts  at 
drawing,  makes  only  zigzag  lines,  but  by  re- 
peated effort,  it  becomes  almost  as  accurate 
in  its  free  movements  as  if  guided  by  ruler 
and  compass. 

The  eye  is  required  to  examine  carefully 
all  the  parts  of  an  object  designed  to  be 
drawn,  to  judge  of  lengths,  directions,  and 
spaces,  of  relations  and  proportions,  and  then 
to  compare  the  drawing  in  its  progress  with 
the  object  itself  and  decide  upon  the  accuracy 
of  the  work.  As  picture  after  picture  is  made, 
the  eye  becomes  more  accurate  and  catches 
more  quickly  all  the  salient  points  of  an  ob- 
ject, seeing  it  more  fully  in  all  its  parts  and 
relations.  From  examining  accurately  for 
the  purpose  of  reproducing  in  a  picture,  there 
grows  up  the  habit  of  observation,  that  will 
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not  pass  by  any  object  in  nature  or  art  with- 
out a  critical  examination  of  it  in  all  its  de- 
tail of  outline  and  light  and  shade.  The  eye 
is  trained  to  see  things,  and  to  see  every- 
thing. 

2.  It  furnishes  excellent  exercise  for  con- 
ception, memory,  and  the  imagination. — Draw- 
ing contemplates  not  only  the  work  of  copy- 
ing objects  as  they  are  seen  in  nature  and  in 
art,  but  also  in  representing  all  the  proper- 
ties of  the  individual  of  a  class,  combining 
them  in  one  picture  which  shall  resemble  not 
any  one  object,  but  shall  be  the  highest  type 
of  the  whole  class.  It  teaches  the  pupil  to 
draw  not  only  the  particular  object,  but  also 
the  typical  object.  A  course  of  drawing, 
then,  it  is  evident,  would  tend  to  beget  a 
habit  of  generalization,  and  thus  the  concep- 
tion be  largely  exercised  and  developed. 

The  person  who  practises  drawing  finds  it 
necessary  to  carry  in  his  mind  forms,  which, 
when  presented,  could  not,  owing  to  circum- 
stances, be  copied.  Pupils  in  a  course  of  in- 
struction, in  order  to  prepare  them  for  such 
exigencies,  are  required  to  draw  frequently 
from  memory,  and  thus  this  faculty  receives 
abundant  exercise. 

Again  :  the  adept  in  drawing  is  not  satisfied 
with  mere  copying,  but  aims  at  new  creations. 
Calling  his  imagination  into  active  and  con- 
stant exercise,  he  brings  out  new  designs  for 
all  kinds  of  manufacture,  new  figures  for 
carpets,  wall-papers,  calicoes,  etc.  He  studies 
works  of  art,  the  masterpieces  of  the  art  world, 
not  only  for  the  pleasure  they  give  him  in 
their  contemplation,  but  also  for  the  useful 
hints  he  may  receive  for  his  own  work ;  enters 
the  field  of  criticism,  and  learns  to  distinguish 
the  good  from  the  bad,  to  know  the  excel- 
lences and  defects  of  a  work  of  art.  A  course 
of  instruction  in  drawing,  to  be  comprehen- 
sive, must  give  constant  exercise  to  the 
imagination,  by  requiring  work  in  original 
designing  from  the  very  first.  The  pupil  is 
led  to  invent  new  figures — forms  very  simple 
at  first,  but  becoming  more  intricate  as  he  ad 
vances.  He  criticises  his  own  work ;  he 
criticises  the  work  of  his  fellow-pupils,  till,  in 
the  end,  he  becomes  competent  to  judge  a 
work  of  art.  Thus,  by  the  culture  given  his 
imagination  in  a  course  of  instruction  in  draw- 
ing, he  can  be  introduced  into  the  arcana  of 
art,  and  be  led  to  revel  in  all  its  beauties. 

3.  //  develops  the  public  taste  — If  pupils 
were  to  take  a  course  in  drawing,  beginning 
at  the  very  first  entrance  into  school,  and 
continuing  throughout,  their  taste  in  matters 
of  art  would  not  only  be  cultivated,  but, 
what   is  of  more  account,  would  be   made 


exceedingly  quick  and  active  —  quick  to 
discern  beauty  in  all  the  adornments  of 
art,  and  to  suggest  or  devise  something 
new,  more  beautiful  or  more  appropriate 
in  furniture,  gas-fittings,  carpets,  curtains, 
table-ware  in  clay,  glass,  or  silver,  in  the 
decorations  of  various  objects,  such  as  railway- 
cars,  steamboats,  public  buildings,  watches, 
jewelry,  products  of  the  loom  and  the 
foundry,  etc.  Taste,  as  any  other  power, 
if  it  receives  attention  early  in  life,  will  be 
more  likely  to  show  itself  with  more  power 
in  after  years;  for  want  of  this  early  atten- 
tion so  many  men  and  women  seem  to  lack 
in  taste  altogether.  Persons  who,  from  such 
a  course  in  drawing,  enter  the  workshops, 
will  be  able  to  exercise  more  taste  in  their 
work,  and  to  gratify  their  own  more  cultivated 
feelings— will  be  led  to  make  improvements 
in  artistic  forms  and  adornments  of  their 
products,  and  will  not  only  meet  the  wants 
of  an  improved  public  taste,  but  will  aid  in 
giving  it  still  further  cultivation.  Drawing 
in  our  schools  now  means,  for  the  next  gener- 
ations, no  mere  daubs  on  parlor  walls,  no 
tumble-down  fences  about  our  houses,  but 
beauty  and  taste  everywhere  and  in  every- 
thing. 

4.  It  exerts  a  beneficial  influence  in  rela- 
tion to  other  studies. — Drawing  trains  people 
to  see  correctly.  Reading  well  depends  upon 
the  quick  apprehension  of  the  forms  of  words 
as  presented  to  the  eye.  It  follows,  there- 
fore, that  if  a  child  learns  to  draw,  he  will 
learn  more  rapidly  to  read  well  than  he  other- 
wise would.  As  drawing  trains  also  the  mem- 
ory  of  form  in  general,  and  the  intellectual 
part  of  the  process  of  spelling  is  in  great 
measure  an  effort  to  recall  the  form  of  the 
written  word,  it  follows  that  the  study  of 
drawing  will  greatly  aid  a  pupil  in  acquiring 
the  ability  to  spell  well. 

Penmanship  is  largely  if  not  altogether,  in- 
debted to  **  seeing"  and  **  manual  execution," 
both  of  which  are  secured  through  drawing. 
In  mathematics  something  more  is  needed 
than  a  mastery  of  logic  and  methods ;  neat- 
ness and  precision  in  the  solution  of  prob- 
lems are  also  desirable,  and  these  can  be  se- 
cured through  practice  in  drawing.  In  no 
other  way  can  so  thorough  a  knowledge  of 
local  geography  be  acquired  as  through  the 
agency  of  drawing.  Knowledge  thus  gained 
is  more  permanent.  Drawing  also  offers  the 
most  efficient  of  all  aids  to  instruction  in 
natural  history  and  natural  scienc. 

5 .  //  economizes  time Drawing,  by  train- 
ing to  closer  habits  of  observation,  enables 
pupils   to  master  other  subjects  with  much 
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greater  ease  and  rapidity ;  hence,  in  these,  it 
will  save  all  the  time  it  will  demand  for  itself. 

6.  It  develops  the  faculty  of  order, — The 
systematic  drill  which  drawing  affords  is  a 
most  excellent  means  for  securing  the  general 
development  of  the  faculty  of  order.  Fred- 
erick the  Great  used  to  recognize  his  soldiers 
long  after  they  had  left  the  army  by  the  good 
order  of  their  houses.  A  teacher  of  drawing 
might  recognize  his  pupils  in  the  same  way. 
An  instance  is  known  of  a  boy  who  had 
attended  school  where  he  had  been  obliged  to 
learn,  among  other  things,  the  greatest  neat- 
ness in  writing  and  drawing,  -who  brought 
about,  on  his  return  home,  a  most  beneficial 
reform  in  the  external  life  of  his  father's  en- 
tire family  by  the  vigor  with  which  he  opposed 
any  lack  of  cleanliness  and  order. 

7.  It  makes  artistic  workmen, — A  man  who 
can  form  a  beautiful  vase  or  pitcher,  chair  or 
table,  is  an  artistic  workman.  It  is  equally  true 
that  the  man  who  cannot  make  beautiful  things 
is  not  an  artist.  If  a  workman  wishes  to  rise 
above  his  fellow-workmen  by  superior  skill, 
we  know  of  no  readier  or  quicker  way  than  by 
studying  the  laws  of  beauty ;  this  subject  must 
be  pursued  until  he  can  distinguish  between 
the  beautiful  and  the  ugly,  the  graceful  and 
the  ill-shaped,  the  refined  and  the  coarse. 
The  laws  of  beauty  can  only  be  learned 
through  the  study  of  nature  and  art.  It  is 
knowledge,  and  knowledge  alone>  that  will 
enable  any  one  to  form  an  accurate  judgment 
in  respect  to  the  beauty  or  want  of  beauty  in 
an  object. 

Where  artist  and  artisan  are  combined  in 
one  and  the  same  person,  we  find  the  cheap- 
est and  best  labor. 

8.  //  induces  a  more  healthy  physical  con- 
dition,— It  affords,  by  its  very  attractions,  an 
agreeable  change  from  studies  or  labors  of  a 
more  irksome  or  fatiguing  character.  It  re- 
freshes the  mind,  and  through  the  mind 
induces  a  more  healthy  ph>'sical  condition. 
Drawing,  also,  by  inculcating  a  sense  of 
neatness  and  order,  will  also  stimulate  more  or 
less  the  sense  of  cleanliness,  and  thus  conduce 
to  the  health  of  the  body. 

9.  Drawing  is  the  Language  of  Industry, 
— There  is  no  department  of  art,  science,  or 
industry  where  drawing  is  not  called  into 
requisition,  for  by  its  aid  facts  and  ideas  are 
expressed  which  could  not  otherwise  be  under- 
stood. It  can  be  truthfully  said  that  anything 
that  is  well  made  is  made  from  a  drawing. 

10.  It  has  also  a  moral  and  religious  value 
which  is  far  from  being  contemptible, — A 
young  person  who  has  learned  drawing  will 
find  both  employment  and  amusement  to  fill 


up  time  that  would  otherwise  be  idled  away 
or  spent  in  a  hurtful  manner.  In  his  study 
of  nature  for  models,  he  will  to  a  great  de- 
gree be  led  to  contemplate  with  admiration 
and  love  the  author  of  the  beauty  and  wisdom 
revealed  to  him  at  every  step.  Parents  who 
have  acquired  some  skill  in  drawing,  will  find 
in  it  a  means  of  discipline  to  interest  and 
amuse  their  children,  and  to  engage  them  in 
a  delightful  pastime. 

II — INDUSTRIAL. 

1.  It  creates  more  beautiful  art  objects. 
With  this  increase  in  the  number  of  beautiful 
objects,  will  come  a  corresponding  improve- 
ment in  the  popular  taste  and  a  consequent 
increase  in  their  demand  and  value,  thus 
benefiting  the  art  industries  of  the  country. 

2.  It  fills  manufacturing  establishments  and 
workshops  with  skilled  workmen. — If  our 
manufacturing  establishments  and  workshops 
are  filled  with  educatcid  workmen,  their  effici- 
ency will  be  increased  thirty-three  per  cent. 
A  skilled  artisan  will  take  a  working  drawing 
and  make  the  thing  required  at  once,  while 
unskilled  workmen  must  have  everything  ex- 
plained very  minutely  before  attempting  to 
construct  the  thing  which  the  draft  calls  for, 
thus  taking  from  the  number  of  working 
hours  not  only  his  own  time,  but  also  that  of 
the  superintendent  or  foreman.  Educated 
artisans  are  the  cheapest  and  best. 

Our  manufactories  being  filled  with  skilled 
artistic  workmen,  give  a  better  population.  It 
is  better,  because  it  is  more  prosperous,  has 
more  money  to  spend  in  the  procurement  of 
all  that  is  essential  to  the  comfort  and  happi- 
ness of  life.  Churches,  schools,  farmers,  gar- 
deners, all  share  in  the  prosperity  of  the  edu- 
cated, thrifty  artisan.  If  the  city  of  Wor- 
cester, Massachusetts,  full  as  it  is  of  skilled 
workmen  of  all  kinds,  is  compared  with  a  city 
where  manufactured  articles  are  crude,  the 
difference  will  be  found  to  be  most  striking. 

3.  It  will  enable  American  manufacturers 
and  persons  engaged  in  other  industries  pur- 
suits not  only  to  hold  the  home  market^  but  to 
compete  successfully  for  superiority  in  foreign 
markets. — Good  material  and  cheapness  have 
characterized  American  products  for  many 
years.  Add  to  these  features  beauty  of  form 
and  decoration,  and  America  will  not  only 
hold  the  home  market,  but  will  be  enabled 
to  compete  successfully  in  foreign  markets  for 
industrial  supremacy. 

4.  //  will  place  a  premium  on  skill  and 
taste In  all  our  manufacturing  establish- 
ments and  workshops,the  educated  artisan  not 
only  receives  the  highest  salary,  but  occupies 
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the  most  responsible  positions.  Artistic 
workmen  command  the  best  positions;  hence 
their  skill  and  taste  are  at  a  premium. 

5.  //  will  add  to  the  wealth  of  the  individ- 
ual, the  nation,  and  the  world — The  edu- 
cated workman  receives  higher  wages  than 
the  uneducated;  the  former,  then,  is  in  a 
position  to  save  money,  while  the  latter  is  not. 
Whenever  a  nation  is  able  to  make  art  pro- 
ducts so  beautiful  that  the  exports  of  manu- 
factured goods  exceed  in  value  the  imports, 
it  enriches  itself. 

This  value  does  not  depend  alone  on  the 
quantity  of  goods,  but  on  the  amount,  of 
labor,  skill,  invention  and  artistic  thought 
and  taste  expended  on  their  production.  One 
cause  of  the  rich  returns  which  Switzerland 
and  France  have  gathered  from  the  wealth  of 
other  peoples  is,  that  they  export  a  minimum 
of  bulk  and  material  with  a  maximum  of 
skilled  labor,  artistic  invention  and  cultured 
taste. 

Whatever  productive  or  art  industry  adds 
to  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  must  add  to  the 
wealth  of  the  world,  since  nations  are  inte- 
gral parts  of  the  world. 

Ill PRACTICAL. 

Instruction  and  practice  in  Industrial  draw- 
ing will  be  of  practical  benefit  to  those  en 
gaged   in  professions,  in  arts,  and  in  handi- 
crafts. 


SHE  BEING  DEAD,  YET  SPEAKETH. 


MORTIMER   A.  WARREN. 


BETWEEN  two  south  windows  in  my  sit- 
ting-room hangs  a  portrait.  As  I  go  in 
and  out,  and  as  I  sometimes  look  up  from  my 
reading,  its  calm  eyes  look  down  upon  me, 
and  with  a  start  I  ask  myself  who  I  am,  and 
what  game  I  am  playing  at.  Beside  tliat 
sweet,  earnest  face,  all  ordinary  work  seems 
play,  and  all  ordinary  occupation  seems  triv- 
ial. I  sometimes  almost  wish  it  was  not 
there;  then  I  know  I  have  been  false  to 
something.  But  on  a  Sunday,  when  things 
far  and  real  crowd  upon  me,  I  may  well 
throw  myself  upon  the  lounge  there,  and 
worship  the  purity  enthroned  above  me. 

This  is  no  new  devotion — she  was  my  ear- 
liest saint.  I  am  getting  toward  the  zenith 
now,  but  when  I  was  a  boy,  and  she  was 
alive,  her  calm  face  was  my  worship.  Yes, 
every  one  else  said  it,  too,  but  I  am  sure  no 
one  worshiped  as  I  did.  All  praised  my 
saint,  but  no  one  loved  her  as  I  did.  All  her 
pupils  rise  up  to  call  her  blessed,  but  with 


me  the   words   never  rise  farther  than  my 
heart. 

Every  graduate  of  the  Connecticut  Nor- 
mal School,  taking  his  diploma  before  the 
year  1864,  knows  who  I  mean.  There  is  no 
need  of  my  mentioning  a  name :  there  is 
only  one  name,  one  face,  one  light  step,  one 
low  and  musical  voice,  that  comes  crowding 
down  upon  you  from  the  echoes  of  the  dim 
past,  as  you  read  these  poor  words  of  praise. 
There  is  none  among  you  who  has  not  learned 
lessons  from  my  saint :  not  one  who  has  not 
been  made  better  by  the  memory  of  that  life. 

If  I  were  a  poet,  now,  I  would  sing  you  a 
song  of  remembrance  that  would  not  let  you 
off  as  easily  as  this  little  essay  does  !  I  would 
make  vivid  your  forgotten  obligations  to  this 
dear,  dead  teacher.  I  would  recall  the  smile 
that  flashed  a  sunbeam  through  and  through 
you,  and  speak  of  that  pleasant  word  that  had 
made  you  happy  for  the  day,  or  of  the  ex- 
planation that  had  sent  you  to  your  seat 
determined  to  master  that  algebra  or  die. 
Has  any  member  of  the  class  of  1856  forgot- 
ten who  took  the  senior  algebra  when  Pro- 
fessors Philbrick  and  Camp  were  away,  sick  ? 
Have  any  of  you  forgotten  the  smile  with 
which  she  passed  us,  going  up  the  aisle  on 
her  way  to  the  recitation-room,  the  first  morn- 
ing after  we  had  made  her  a  present  of  that 
gold  chain  ? 

As  I  was  writing  this  last  sentence,  the 
thought  came  that  I  might  have  her  acknowl- 
edgment of  the  gift.  Taking  down  from  my 
book-shelves  a  quarto  volume,  marked  on  the 
back  *'  Records,  C.  N.  S.,"  and  on  the  cover 
**  Manu  et  Corde—C\BS&  of  '56— C.  N.  S.," 
I  find  the  familiar  writing,  addressed  '*  To 
the  Senior  Class  of  1856.'*  Let  me  copy  a 
few  words  : 

Thtre  has  never  been,  since  that  with  which  I 
graduated,  any  class  with  all  of  whose  members  I 
have  felt  so  well  acquainted,  as  with  yours.  VViih 
three  exceptions,  you  have  entered  the  school  since  I 
have  sustained  my  present  relation  to  it ;  several  of 
you  have  been  faithful  and  beloved  pupils  for  years  ; 
many  are  long-tried  personal  friends;  all,  I  am  proud 
and  happy  to  believe,  are  friends  now. 

Dear  teacher,  your  **now^*  is  still  now. 
We  are  your  friends  and  worshipers  still. 
Your  face  and  your  smile  are  as  near  and  real 
as  they  ever  were.  We  have  been  told  that 
that  smile  faded  away  into  twilight,  one  sum- 
mer evening,  on  the  calm  waters  of  the  In- 
dian Ocean,  but  it  has  never  faded  from  our 
remembrance.  Rather  has  it  become  in  the 
vexation  and  care  of  life,  an  inspiration,  a 
sanctification,  and  a  reward. 

When  I  think  of  such  a  life  as  hers,  I  am 
glad  that  mine  still  holds  out.     Rising  up,  I 
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wipe  my  eyes  to  make  them  clearer,  saying 
that  I  will  see  if  I  cannot  find  some  one, 
somewhere,  in  my  school  or  out  of  it,  to 
whom  I  can  be  half  the  blessing  she  has  been 
to  me.  Poor  soul !  Don't  you  know  that 
this  can*t  be  planned  ?  This  kind  goeth  not 
out  by  effort ;  it  goeth  without  toil ;  it  is, 

because  it  is.  N.  E.  Journal. 


A  STORY  AND  A  SEQUEL. 

ONE  of  the  richest  men  in  New  York,  being 
called  upon  for  a  speech  at  a  public  meeting  out 
West,  said  in  substance : 

Ladies  and  GejitUmen — I  will  give  you  a  true 
story,  as  I  told  it  some  months  since  to  another  audi- 
ence with  a  somewhat  startling  effect.  It  illustrates 
the  fact  that  honesty  and  industry  are  pretty  sure  to 
meet  with  the  reward  they  merit.  About  twenty  years 
ago  I  started  one  fine  Sunday  morning  on  a  search 
for  street  children  to  attend  a  school  with  which  I  was 
associated. 

Near  Norfolk  street  I  saw  a  halless,  coatless,  bare- 
footed boy.  Ills  unkept  hair  was  fiery  red,  and 
'*  seemed  to  be  looking  seven  ways  for  Sunday."  Now 
I  have  no  fault  to  find  with  red  hair — Cato  had  red 
hair,  Cicero  had  red  hair,  Robert  Peel  had  red  hair, 
.Silas  Wright  had  red  hair,  and  Bulwer  says: 

'Tis  the  golden  treasure  nature  showers  down 

On  those  foredoomed  to  wear  fame's  golden  crown. 

I  invited  the  red-headed  boy  to  attend  my  school. 
'He  frankly  and  bluntly  told  me  that  he  would  not  do 
any  such  thing. 

"  You  ought  to  attend  the  school,"  I  said  blandly. 

••  Why  ought  I  ?  "  he  inquired  brusquely. 

'*  We  teach  boys  to  be  good,''  I  answered. 

"  But  I  don't  want  to  be  good,"  he  said. 

"Why  not  want  to  be  good,"  I  asked  with  earnest- 
>ness. 

'•  Because  I  am  hungry,"  was  the  prompt  reply. 

"  It  is  nine  o'clock,"  I  .said,  looking  at  my  re- 
peater; "haven't  you  had  breakfast?" 

*•  No  sir." 

*'  Where  do  you  live  ?" 

"  Up  in  the  alley  here,  with  aunty." 

•*  Had  nothing  to  eat  ?" 

"  Nothing  to  eat  to-day,  and  aunty  is  sick." 

»*  Will  you  eat  some  gingerbread  and  crackers,  if  I 
goto  the  bakery  on  the  comer  and  buy  some  for 
you  ?  " 

"  Yes,  sir,  that  I  will,  and  be  glad  to  get  'em." 

I  purchased  nine  cents'  worth  of  gingerbread,  as 
red  as  his  soft,  luxuriant  hair,  and  he  ate  the  supply 
with  a  relish  ihat  would  have  astonished  an  alderman 
at  a  tuiile-soup  festival. 

"  Would  you  like  to  have  some  more  ?"  said  I  to 
the  hungry  waif. 

♦*  Yes,  sir,  a  little  more,  if  you  please,"  was  the 
quick  response. 

I  handed  to  him  the  second  supply,  and  then  asked 
him  what  he  thought  about  going  with  me  to  my  pet 
school  in  a  little  hall  around  the  corner. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  he, ''you  have  been  so  good  to 
me,  if  you  wait  here  till  I  take  this  gingerbread  I 
have  left  to  aunty,  1  will  go  with  you." 

He  soon  returned  to  the  sidewalk,  where  I  was 
waiting  for  him,  and  accompanied  me,  apologizing  in 


his  way  for  not  having  anything  to  wear  at  a  Sunday 
school. 

It  was  his  first  day  in  school,  and  he  did  not  know 
how  to  de]x>rt  himself.  He  had  a  vague  idea  that 
slaps  on  the  palm  of  the  hand  with  a  ruler,  pulling 
the  hair,  and  pinching  the  ears,  was  a  part  of  the  dis- 
cipline; and  you  may  judge  of  his  surprise  when  he 
found  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  pleasant  young  lady, 
who  spoke  to  him  kindly,  without  scolding  him  for 
his  untidy  appearance. 

Our  red-haired  friend  was  highly  pleased  with  his 
treatment,  and  when  the  school  was  dismissed,  has- 
tened to  tell  every  boy  and  girl  of  his  acquaintance 
about  the  kind  reception  he  had  met  with,  and  he 
persuaded  a  large  number  of  them  to  attend  school  on 
the  following  Sabbath.  He  continued  his  work,  week 
after  week,  and  was  the  most  successful  missionary 
connected  with  the  school.  He  added  so  many  boys 
and  girls  to  our  number,  that  it  was  found  necessary 
to  move  to  a  larger  hall,  and  even  that  soon  became 
too  small  to  accommodate  the  teachers  and  scholars. 

When  a  company  of  boys  was  taken  from  the  city 
to  the  West,  to  be  distributed  among  the  farmers,  the 
red-haired  boy  was  among  them.  I  used  to  hear  of 
him  most  encouraging  accounts  of  his  growth  in 
moral,  mental  and  material  influence  and  position; 
and  although  I  have  not  heard  from  him  of  late  years, 
yet  I  feel  sure  he  is  an  honored  and  prosperous  man 
in  the  community  where  he  lives. 

"  When  I,"  said  the  speaker,  "  had  reached  this 
part  of  my  speech,  I  was  astonished  to  see  a  very  tall, 
red-haired  man  rise  in  the  room  to  pddress  the  audi- 
ence. He  said  :  *  Ladies  and  gentlemen — 1  am  the 
person  who  stood  on  the  street  in  New  York  city  and 
ate  the  gingerbread.  I  came  out  West  here,  and  by 
minding  my  own  business  I  have  earned  money 
enough  to  buy  a  farm.  I  own  five  hundred  acres  of 
as  good  land  as  you  can  find  out-doors.  My  horses 
and  carriage  are  at  the  door,  and  I  shall  be  happy  to 
take  the  speaker  to  my  house,  where  he  shall  be  wel- 
come to  stay  as  long  as  he  pleases." 


''THE  CHILD  GREW." 


REV.  A.  D.  MAYO. 


A  MOST  serious  drawback  in  the  school- 
education  of  children  is  the  fact  that  so 
many  fond  parents  have  a  notion  that  their 
own  special  darling  is  exempt  from  Vhe 
divine  law  of  gradual  growth  into  manhood 
or  womanhood.  They  read  in  the  good 
book  that  even  the  Son  of  God  was  not  ex- 
cused from  the  slow,  painful  process  of 
growth  in  **  wisdom"  as  well  as  ** stature," 
and  ''favor  with  God  and  man."  But  they 
fancy,  somehow,  that  the  Almigtity  Lawgiver 
has  let  off  their  John  or  Mary  from  the  com- 
mon lot  of  childish  and  youthful  experience, 
and  what  was  never  yet  done  by  anybody  can 
be  achieved,  as  a  matter  of  course,  by  them. 
Every  child,  save  their  own,  must  grow  in 
ability  to  study,  to  digest  knowledge,  and  to 
reduce  it  to  practical  working  force  and  char- 
acter.    The  vast  majority  of  children    find 
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this  an  exceedingly  slow  process.  Indeed, 
some  of  the  most  famous  people  the  world 
has  ever  seen,  like  Walter  Scott  and  like 
Abraham  Lincoln,  found  themselves,  at  a 
pretty  advanced  age,  in  the  category  of  green-  j 
horns.  Bnt  this  particular  father  does  not 
see  why  his  John,  eight  years  of  age,  should 
not  ** drive  business"  in  the  primary  school 
as  he  does  in  the  counting  room,  at  the  age  of 
fifty.  And  this  ambitious  mother  is  in  a  | 
chronic  quarrel  with  teachers  and  school-  | 
committees  because  her  girl  does  not  sweep 
through  the  grades  of  the  high  school  in  the 
style  that  Mrs.  Jones's  Sally  made  a  **ten 
strike  "  in  society  and  landed  herself  in  a 
brilliant  engagement  at  the  end  of  her  first 
season. 

A  large  and  noisy  class  of  educational 
"  reformers"  are  abusing  our  school  systems 
as  '*  rotten,''  **  unpractical,"  "visionary," 
because  they  do  not  turn  out  boys  at  fifteen 
fully  equipped  to  launch  out  for  themselves 
and  relieve  their  parents  from  their  support ; 
or  "  sprout "  the  quality  of  independent 
judgment  and  self-sacrificing,  persevering  in- 
dustry in  girls  at  fourteen,  which  not  one  man 
or  woman  in  a  thousand  ever  acquires  and 
few  people  learn,  save  as  the  result  of  a  tussle 
of  years  with  a  rough  world. 

But  the  most  unhappy  delusion  in  this  class 
of  people  is  that  the  schools  do  for  their 
children  only  what  is  apparent  in  their  minds 
and  characters  on  graduation  day.  I-.eaving 
out  the  element  of  parental  fondness  and  the 
indestructible  hopefulness  with  which  the 
world  persists  in  welcoming  every  new  gener- 
ation, the  actual  condition — mental,  moral, 
and  spiritual — of  any  set  of  children  on 
graduation-day,  at  twelve  or  sixteen,  is  not 
especially  encouraging.  We  find  them  limp, 
green,  full  of  impracticable  crotchets  and 
conceits;  in  danger  of  collision  with  the 
everlasting  laws  at  every  step ;  too  often  with 
defects  of  character  that  fill  us  with  appre- 
hension for  their  near  future.  Why  have  not 
these  "experts"  in  the  school-room,  with 
their  new  methods  of  instruction — these 
palatial  school  houses  and  big  school  tax  bills 
— left  a  stronger  impression  on  this  crowd  of 
youngsters?  It  is  "easy  as  preaching"  to 
fling  a  bitter  and  satirical  leader  at  the  school 
system  and  authorities,  the  morning  after 
such  an  exhibition ;  especially  if  the  writer  is 
a  bachelor  who  has  no  children,  or  none  that 
he  is  acquainted  with,  from  his  pre-occupation 
in  swinging  the  sword  every  morning.  The 
press  and  the  drawing-room,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  pulpit,  resound  with  the  depreciation 
of  all  our  schools  for  their  inability  to  mould 


character  and  mind,  and  leave  their  graduates 
finished  examples  of  the  transforming  power 
of  education. 

But  if  these  critics  could  be  permitted  to 
follow  these  children  out  into  actual  life  and 
mark  how  each  succeeds,  in  a  manner ;  how 
some  do  attain  in  an  eminent  degree ;  how, 
gradually,  often  as  slowly  as  the  unfolding  of 
the  buds  in  a  late  spring,  the  results  of  the 
faithful  work  of  teachers  as  well  as  parents 
appear  ;  they  might  consent  to  spare  us  a  little 
of  their  Olympic  wrath  and  scorn.  The  fact 
is,  that  the  best  results  of  all  instruction  of 
children  cannot  be  seen  in  childhood.  By 
the  very  nature  of  the  creature,  the  lower  side 
of  all  instruction  first  attracts  the  attention. 
It  is  the  superficial,  the  material,  the  outward 
and  sensational  in  school  and  teacher ,^  that 
earliest  makes  its  mark  even  on  the  best  of 
pupils.  The  higher  element  of  the  lesson; 
the  upper  side  of  the  method  of  instruction ; 
the  indescribable  art  that  links  the  flying 
minutes  of  the  recitation-hour  into  a  poem  or 
picture ;  the  hints  and  suggestions  that  only 
provoke  inquiry  in  the  superior  scholars ; 
especially  the  moulding  effects  of  a  well- 
digested  course  of  study  or  discipline,  and  the 
silent,  unconscious  teaching  of  a  strong  and 
lovely  character  in  the  master  —these  things 
cannot  bear  hasty  fruit.  It  is  things  of  this 
sort  that,  like  the  good  seed  in  th«  parable, 
sown  broadcast  in  a  school-room,  share  the 
fate  of  all  high  things  in  this  strange  world, 
falling  by  the  wayside,  upon  the  rocks,  in  the 
shallow  soil,  in  the  good  ground.  And  ir^ 
proportion  as  this  element  in  the  school -life 
of  children  is  effective,  is  it  shy,  circuitous, 
obscure,  and  provokingly  incapable  of  being 
summed  up  in  those  pretentious  tables  of 
statistics  which  are  the  "  valley  of  dry  bones" 
in  our  civilization.  All  the  higher  influences, 
divine  or  human,  must  have  time  to  make 
their  mark.  And  the  best  result  of  the  fir§t 
day's  instruction  in  the  primary  school  may 
be  just  rising  on  the  horizon  when  the  old 
man's  eye  lights  up  with  the  flush  of  his  dawn- 
ing immortality. 

How  often  is  every  thoughtful  man  made 
aware  that  his  first  real  understanding  of  his 
own  childhood  and  youth,  his  first  valuable 
appreciation  of  his  home,  church,  school — 
especially  of  his  superior  teachers — comes 
with  the  experience  of  years  !  How  often,  at 
some  crossing  of  the  roads,  in  a  dreary  sec- 
tion of  his  life's  journey,  a  remembered  word 
of  advice,  a  look  out  of  a  face  now  twenty 
years  under  the  sod,  a  struggle  over  a  prob- 
lem, or  a  tussle  against  a  just  chastisement  in 
the  old  school-room,  comes  up  like  an  angelic 
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figure,  guiding  and  strengthening  !  So  must 
it  be  with  the  higher  methods  of  our  best 
new  school-keeping.  Because  it  is  superior, 
must  its  higher  outcome  be  waited  for  during 
the  whole  life  of  its  subjects  ?  The  reckless 
people  who,  in  the  interest  of  a  cheap  econ- 
omy or  a  hand-to-mouth  theory  of  the  prac- 
tical, persist  in  harassing  the  schools  and 
keeping  the  best  teachers  always  on  the 
anxious  seat,  may  be  assured  that  it  is  their 
own  impatience,  and  not  the  advanced  edu- 
cation of  the  time,  that  is  at  fault.  Keep  at 
the  child  in  the  best  way  revealed  to  you, 
and  the  child  will  grow. 

National  Journal  Education, 


THE  LITTLE  ONES. 


WHAT  shall  I  do  with  the  little  ones?" 
is  the  exclamation  of  nearly  every 
young  teacher,  at  the  close  of  the  second 
week's  work.  We  promptly  answer,  **  Keep 
them  busy."  **How?"is  the  universal  re- 
sponse. **  How  can  I  furnish  a  variety  of 
profitable  employment  for  those  restless 
*  little  ones,'  whose  restlessness  it  would  be  a 
sin  to  repress,  but  which  requires  almost  the 
wisdom  of  a  Solomon  to  direct  and  and  con- 
trol ?*'  This  is  the  point  of  failure  or  success 
in  primary  instruction,  and  the  one  on  which 
teachers,  young  and  old,  fail  oftener  than 
succeed.  To  give  our  brief  paper  a  practical 
turn,  we  will  avoid  generalities,  and  name  a 
few  things  which  the  **  little  ones  "  can  do 
profitably  in  the  school-room. 

READING. 

1.  Print  on  slate  letters  copied  from  the  black- 
board, to  be  read  as  a  class  exercise. 

2.  Print  on  slate  words  copied  from  blackboard. 

3.  Print  on  slate  letters  copied  from  a  text-book. 

4.  Print  on  slate  words  copied  from  a  text-book. 

5.  Print  on  slate  sentences  copied  from  a  text-book. 

6.  Print  on  paper,  with  pencil,  letters,  words,  or 
sentences,  from  the  blackboard  or  text-book. 

SPELLING. 

1.  Arrange  columns  of  words  on  slate,  each  word 
of  which  contains  a  certain  number  of  letters  only,  as 
two,  three,  four,  five,  etc.,  copied  from  a  text-book,  to 
be  read  as  a  class  exercise. 

2.  Arrange  columns  of  words,  each  containing 
words  commencing  only  with  a  certain  letter,  as  a, 
bf  c,  etc.,  to  be  read  in  the  same  manner. 

3.  Arrange  columns  of  words,  each  containing 
words  ending  with  a  certain  final  letter  only,  as  e,y, 
r,  etc. 

4.  Arrange  columns  of  words,  each  containing  only 
a  certain  vowel  letter,  as  a,  e^  1,  0,  etc. 

5.  Arrange  columns  of  words,  each  containing  only 
one  syllable. 

6.  Arrange  columns  of  words,  each  containing  only 
two  syllables,  three  syllables,  etc. 

7.  Arrange  a  column  of  words  each  to  contain  only 
words  commencing  with  capital  letters. 


NUMBERS. 

There  has  been  an  opinion  quite  prevalent  that 
numbers  can  be  best  taught  without  a  text-book. 
This  may  be  true  when  the  text-book  contains  but 
little  beside  definitions,  rules,  and  principles ;  yet  a 
text-book  constructed  on  the  principle  of  providing 
ample  work  for  the  restless  "  little  ones,"  will  save  a 
teacher  many  days  of  annoyance,  and  materially  aid 
in  the  pupil's  present  and  future  progress.  The  fol- 
lowing are  a  few  of  the  exercises  which  can  be  given 
to  a  class  of  l)eginners : 

1.  Copy  figures  from  blackboard  on  slate. 

2.  Copy  figures  from  text-book  on  slate. 

3.  Copy  figures  from  text-book  on  blackboard. 

4.  Arrange  groups  of  corn-grains  to  correspond  to 
the  unit  value  of  a  figure,  as  I,  6,  3,  etc. 

5.  Arrange  groups,  strokes,  to  correspond  to  the 
unit  value  of  figures. 

6.  Arrange,  on  slates,  tables  in  addition  copied 
from  blackboard,  thus  : 

14-3=4  5+2  =  7 

4+1  r=?  3+2  =  ? 

0+2  =  ?  etc.  2+4 = ?  etc. 

To  be  computed  by  the  pupils,  and  read  as  a  class 
exercise. 

7.  The  pupils  to  copy  and  complete  tables  on  slates 
from  a  text-book,  to  be  read  as  a  class  exercise. 

8.  The  pupils  to  copy  and  complete  on  blackboard 
from  text-book,  in  the  same  manner. 

The  teacher  should  vary  the  exercises  in 
all  primary  instruction,  as  the  child  tires  of 
sameness.  Such  subjects  only  should  be  given 
as  come  within  the  mental  understanding  of 
the  child,  and  the  greatest  possible  variety  of 
methods  of  presentation  should  be  employed. 

TAe  Teacher, 
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EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 


THE  Teachers'  Association  found  itself  plunged 
abruptly  at  its  very  first  session  into  the  discus- 
sion of  an  important  and  far-reaching  subject,  but 
either  from  lack  of  time  or  lack  of  preparation  it 
failed  to  grapple  successfully  with  the  questions 
raised.  A  wise  man  from  the  East  had  been  descant- 
ing uf)on  the  high  school  as  the  keystone  of  the  pub- 
lic school  system  and  as  necessary  to  the  due  prepara- 
tion of  youth  for  the  battle  of  life,  and  when  be  bad 
finished  a  cold-hearted  member  remarked  that  he  did 
not  think  so  much  of  high  schools  as  moral  agencies, 
adding  that  there  were  forty  graduates  of  such  schools 
in  our  penitentiary  now.  Naturally  the  pedagogues 
were  a  good  deal  disturbed  by  a  statement  of  this 
kind,  and  they  appointed  a  committee  to  find  out 
whether  the  statement  were  true.  This  action  was 
quite  proper,  and  the  committee  should  be  able  to 
gather  some  interesting  statistics.  But  the  percent- 
age of  graduates  of  high  schools  who  pass  thence 
into  the  penitentiary  will  be  found  to  have  only  a 
subordinate  bearing  upon  what  is  called  "  the  high 
school  question."  We  do  not  need  statistics  to  con- 
vince us  that  education  alone — applying  the  word  to 
the  instruction  given  in  onr  schools — ^gives  no  assur- 
ance  of  virtue.  A  criminal  tendency  is  likely  to  take 
a  different  direction  in  an  educated  man  than  in  one 
who  has  had  no  education,  but  any  one  who  expects 
to  build  an  argument  in  favor  of  our  existing  school 
system  upon  prison  reports  will  be  sadly  disappointed. 
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Illiteracy,  in  the  strict  sense  in  which  statisticians 
use  the  word,  does  have  an  obvious  relation  to 
crime.  A  person  who  can  neither  read  nor  write 
begins  the  battle  of  life  at  a  disadvantage.  His 
opportunities  of  earning  an  honest  living  are  limited, 
and  he  naturally  tends  to  idleness,  the  parent  of 
crime.  Moreover,  he  is  shut  off  from  the  many  of 
the  helping  and  elevating  influences  which  his  fellow- 
men  enjoy,  and  thus  they  push  beyond  him  and  leave 
him  more  hopelessly  in  the  dark.  Naturally,  there- 
fore, the  army  of  common  criminals  is  largely  re- 
cruited from  the  ranks  of  the  illiterate.  Of  478  con- 
victs admitted  to  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  last  year, 
195  were  almost  wholly  untaught,  79  of  these  being 
absolutely  illiterate.  If  we  compare  these  figures 
with  the  percentage  of  illiterate  persons  in  the  entire 
population,  we  shall  find  that  the  proportion  is  a  very 
large  one. 

It  is  thfs  obvious  relation  of  illiteracy  with  crime 
that  has  called  our  common  schools  into  existence. 
Not  for  the  sake  of  the  individuals,  but  in  the  interest 
of  the  mass,  the  community  undertakes  to  educate  the 
individuals.  It  does  not  and  should  not  undertake 
to  make  them  professors  and  philosophers  or  to  give 
them  all  that  is  called  a  liberal  education ;  it  simply 
affords  them  an  opportunity  of  acquiring  so  much 
rudimentary  knowledge  as  will  enable  them  to  get  on 
in  life  without  a  resort  to  crime,  and  to  acquire  for 
themselves  more  easily  the  general  information  which 
every  citizen  needs.  If  we  attempt  to  go  beyond 
this  the  problem  becomes  indefinitely  complicated. 
We  are  no  longer  dealing  with  the  common  wants  of 
all  the  people,  but  with  the  separate  interests,  desires, 
and  capabilities  of  the  few,  with  interests,  that  is, 
which  lie  beyond  the  natural  jurisdiction  of  the  Slate. 
What  we  need  to  consider,  therefore,  in  connection 
with  public  education,  is  the  kind  of  instruction 
which  will  best  meet  the  conditions  of  public  utility 
already  named,  which  will,  in  other  words,  do  most 
to  diminish  crime  and  to  promote  morality,  industry 
and  good  citizenship.  Here  the  prison  statistics  will 
be  found  instructive. 

Of  the  478  convicts  received  into  the  Eastern  Peni- 
tentiary last  year,  108  had  never  been  to  school ;  but 
on  the  other  hand,  371  had  attended  public  schools, 
and  their  average  age  on  leaving  school  was  over  17 
years,  showing  that  their  instruction  had  not  been 
confined  to  their  childhood.  The  statistics  of  the 
prisoners  from  Philadelphia  are  even  more  disquiet- 
ing, for  of  a  total  of  179  no  less  than  139  had  attended 
the  public  school,  17  had  attended  private  schools, 
and  only  13  are  set  down  as  never  having  been  to 
school  at  all.  It  would  be  manifestly  unsafe  to  con- 
clude from  these  figures  that  our  public  schools  exert 
no  restraining  influence  upon  crime,  but  they  suggest 
very  grave  doubts  as  to  whether  the  instruction  af- 
forded by  these  schools  meets  as  it  should  the  essen- 
tial conditions  of  their  existence. 

And  these  doubts  are  deepened  by  some  other 
statistics  which  we  find  in  the  same  report.  Of  the 
179  Philadelphia  prisoners  referred  to,  though  135 
had  attended  school,  only  96  had  ever  learned  a 
trade.  Here  is  food  for  serious  reflection.  The  oc- 
cupation of  every  convict  is  carefully  noted,  and  yet 
of  this  whole  number  nearly  one-half  could  claim  no 
knowledge  of  or  connection  with  any  useful  calling. 
Years  ago,  before  there  were  such  things  as  public 
schools,  boys  were  bound  out  as  apprentices  to  learn 
a  trade.  Nowadays  we  teach  them  everything  but 
how  to  earn  an  honest  living,  and  it  is  small  wonder 
that  so  many  of  them  find  their  way  to  prison.     Of 


two  hundred  convicts  received  between  the  ages  of 
eighteen  and  twenty-five,  there  were  just  nine  who 
had  served  an  apprenticeship.  All  the  others  had 
been  brought  up  in  idleness  and  left  to  pick  up  a 
trade  as  they  could,  and  their  schooling  proved  of  lit- 
tle avail  to  keep  them  in  honest  ways. 

If  those  who  are  interested  in  public  education  will 
reflect  upon  these  figures,  we  think  they  can  reach  but 
one  conclusion — that  our  school  system  needs  to  be 
developed  not  upward  but  downward,  to  be  broad- 
ened at  the  base  and  not  at  the  top.  We  do  not  need 
to  educate  the  minds  of  our  children  less,  but  we  do 
need  to  educate  their  hands  more.  If,  instead  of 
perplexing  them  with  a  mass  of  useless  information, 
we  should  try  to  teach  them  some  useful  industry, 
then  we  should  indeed  be  helping  them  to  become 
good  citizens,  and  our  public  schools  would  begin  to 
fulfill  the  purpose  of  their  existence. 

Phila.  Times, 


SALT-MINES  OF  EUROPE. 


THE  salt-raines  of  Cheshire,  and  the  brine- 
pits  of  Worcestershire,  according  to  the 
best  authority,  not  only  supply  salt  sufficient 
for  the  consumption  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
Great  Britain,  but  also  upwards  of  millions 
of  tons  for  exportation.  Rock-salt  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  England;  it  is  found  in 
many  countries,  especially  where  strata  of 
more  recent  date  than  those  of  the  coal  mea- 
sures abound.  Though  in  some  instances  the 
mineral  is  pure  and  sparkling  in  its  native 
state,  it  is  generally  dull  and  dirty,  owing  to 
the  matter  with  which  it  is  associated. 

The  ordinary  shade  is  a  dull  red,  from  be- 
ing in  contact  with  marls  of  that  color. 
But  notwithstanding,  it  possesses  many  inter- 
esting features.  When  the  extensive  subter- 
ranean halls  have  been  lighted  up  with  innu- 
merable candles,  the  appearance  is  most  in- 
teresting, and  the  visitor,  enchanted  with  the 
scene,  feels  himself  richly  repaid  for  the  trou- 
ble he  may  have  incurred  in  visiting  the 
excavations. 

The  Cheshire  mines  are  from  50  to  150 
yards  below  the  surface.  The  number  of 
salt-beds  is  five ;  the  thinnest  of  them  being 
only  about  six  inches,  while  the  -thickest  is 
nearly  forty  feet.  Besides  these  vast  masses, 
there  is  a  large  quantity  of  salt  mixed  up  with 
the  marl-beds  that  intervene.  The  method 
of  working  the  rock-salt  is  like  that  adopted 
for  the  excavation  of  coal;  but  it  is  much 
more  safe  and  pleasant  to  visit  these  than  the 
other,  owing  to  the  roof  of  the  excavations 
being  much  more  secure,  and  the  absence  of 
all  noxious  gases,  with  the  exception  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas. 

In  the  thinner  coal-seams,  the  roof,  or  rock 
lying  above  the  coal,  is  supported  by  wooden 
pillars  as  the  mineral  is  withdrawn ;  while,  in 
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the^thicker  seams,  pillars  of  coal  are  left  at 
intervals  to  support  the  superincumbent  mass. 
The  latter  is  the  plan  adopted  in  the  salt- 
mines. Large  pillars  of  various  dimensions 
are  left  to  support  the  roof  at  intervals;  but 
these  bear  a  small  proportion  to  the  mass  of 
mineral  excavated.  The  effect  is  most  pic- 
turesque; in  the  deep  gloom  of  the  excava- 
tion, the  pillars  present  tangible  objects  on 
which  the  eye  can  rest,  while  the  intervening 
spaces  stretch  away  into  night 

The  mineral  is  loosened  from  the  rock  by 
blasting,  and  the  effct  of  the  explosions,  heard 
from  time  to  time  re-echoing  through  the 
wide  spaces,  and  from  the  distant  walls  of 
rock,  gives  a  peculiar  grandeur  and  impress- 
iveness  to  the  scene.  The  great  charm,  in- 
deed, on  the  occasion  of  a  visit  to  these  mines, 
even  when  they  are  illuminated  by  thousands 
of  lights,  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  gloomy  and 
cavernous  appearance,  the  dim  endless  per- 
spective, broken  by  the  numerous  pillars,  and 
the  lights  half  disclosing  and  half  concealing 
the  deep  recesses  which  are  formed  and  ter- 
minated by  these  monstrous  and  solid  pro- 
jections. 

The  pillars,  owing  to  the  great  height  of 
the  roof,  are  very  massive.  For  twenty  feet 
of  rock  they  are  about  fifteen  feet  thick.  The 
descent  to  the  mines  is  by  a  shaft — a  perpen- 
dicular opening  of  six,  eight,  or  ten  feet 
square ;  this  opening  is  used  for  the  general 
purposes  of  ventilation,  drainage,  lifting  the 
mineral,  as  well  as  the  miners.  It  varies  in 
dimensions  according  to  the  extent  of  the  ex- 
cavations. In  some  of  the  English  mines  the 
part  of  the  bed  of  rock  salt  excavated  amounts 
to  several  acres ;  but  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
the  workmgs  are  even  more  extensive. 

The  Wilton  mine,  one  of  the  largest  in  Eng- 
land, is  worked  330  feet  below  the  surface,  and 
from  it,  and  one  or  two  adjacent  mines,  up- 
wards of  60,000  tons  of  salt  are  annually  ob- 
tained, two- thirds  of  which  are  immediately 
exported,  and  the  rest  is  dissolved  in  water, 
and  afterward  reduced  to  a  crystalline  state 
by  evaporating  the  solution.  It  is  little  more 
than  two  hundred  years  since  the  Cheshire 
mines  were  discovered. 

In  the  year  1670,  before  men  were  guided 
by  science  in  their  investigations,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  find  coal  in  the  district.  The 
sinking  was  unsuccessful  relative  to  the  one 
mineral,  but  the  disappointment  and  loss  were 
amply  met  by  the  discovery  of  the  other. 
From  that  time  till  the  present,  the  rock  salt 
has  been  dug,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  most  ex- 
tensively used  in  England,  while  the  surplus 
supply  has  become  an  article  of  exportation. 


Previous  to  this  discovery,  the  consumption 
was  chiefly  supplied  from  the  brine -pits  of 
Worcestershire. 

There  is  a  remarkable  deposit  of  salt  in 
the  valley  of  Cardona,  in  the  Pyrenees.  Two 
thick  masses  of  rock  salt,  says  Ansted,  appa- 
rently united  at  their  bases,  make  their  ap- 
pearance on  one  of  the  slopes  of  the  hill  of 
Cardona.  One  of  the  beds,  or  rather  masses, 
has  been  worked,  and  measures  about  130 
yards  by  250 ;  but  its  depth  has  not  been  de- 
termined. It  consists  of  salt  in  a  laminated 
condition,  and  with  confused  crystallization. 

The  part  which  is  exposed  is  composed  of 
eight  beds,  nearly  horizontal,  having^  a  total 
thickness  of  fifteen  feet;  but  the  beds  are 
separated  from  one  another  by  red  and  varie- 
gated marls  and  gypsum.  The  second  mass, 
not  worked,  appears  to  be  unstratified,  but  in 
other  respects  resembles  the  former ;  and  this 
portion,  where  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  ac- 
tion of  the  weather,  is  steeply  scarped,  and 
bristles  with  needle  like  points,  so  tliat  its  ap- 
pearance has  been  compared  to  that  of  a 
glacier. 

There  is  also  an  extensive  salt-mine  at  Wie- 
liczka,  in  Poland,  and  the  manner  of  working 
it  was  accurately  described  some  years  since. 
The  manner  of  descending  into  the  mine  was 
by  means  of  a  large  cord  wound  around  a 
wheel  and  worked  by  a  horse.  The  visitor, 
seated  on  a  small  piece  of  wood  placed  in  the 
loop  of  the  cord,  and  grasping  the  cord  with 
both  hands,  was  let  down  two  hundred  feet, 
the  depth  of  the  first  galleries,  through  a  shaft 
about  eight  feet  square,  sunk  through  beds  of 
sand,  alternating  with  limestone,  gypsum, 
variegated  marls,  and  calcareous  schists. 

Below  the  stage,  the  descent  was  by  wooden 
staircases,  nine  or  ten  feet  wide.  In  the  first 
gallery  was  a  chapel,  measuring  thirty  feet  in 
length  by  twenty- four  in  breadth,  and  eigh- 
teen in  height ;  every  part  of  it,  the  floor,  the 
roof,  the  columns  which  sustained  the  roof, 
the  altar,  the  crucifix,  and  several  statues, 
were  all  cut  out  of  the  solid  salt ;  the  chapel 
was  for  the  use  of  the  miners.  It  had  always 
been  said  that  the  salt  in  this  mine  had  the 
qualities  which  produced  magic  appearances 
to  an  uncommon  degree ;  but  it  is  now  ascer- 
tained that  its  scenery  is  not  more  enchanting 
than  that  of  the  mines  in  Cheshire. 

Gunpowder  is  now  used  in  the  Polish  as  in 
the  English  mines ;  but  the  manner  of  ob- 
taining the  salt,  at  the  time  of  the  visit  we 
are  recording,  was  peculiar,  and  too  ingenious 
to  be  passed  over,  even  though  it  be  now 
superseded  bylhe  more  modern  and  more 
successful  mode  of  blasting. 
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**  In  the  first  place,  the  over-man,  or  head 
miner,  marked  the  length,  breadth,  and  thick- 
ness of  a  block  he  wished  to  be  detached,  the 
size  of  which  was  generally  the  same,  namely, 
about  eight  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  and  two 
feet  thick.  A  certain  number  of  blocks  be- 
ing marked,  the  workman  began  by  boring  a 
succession  of  holes  on  one  side  from  top  to 
bottom  of  the  block,  the  holes  being  three 
inches  deep,  and  six  inches  apart. 

*'An  horizontal  groove  was  then  cut,  half  an 
inch  deep,  both  above  and  below ;  and,  hav 
ing  put  into  each  of  the  holes  an  iron  wedge, 
all  the  wedges  were  struck  with  moderate 
blows,  to  drive  them  into  the  mass ;  the  blows 
were  continued  until  two  cracks  appeared, 
one  in  the  direction  of  the  line  of  the  holes, 
and  the  other  along  the  upper  horizontal 
line. 

'*  The  block  was  now  loosened  and  ready  to 
fall,  and  the  workman  introduced  into  the 
crack  produced  by  the  driving  of  the  wedges 
a  wooden  ruler,  two  or  three  inches  broad, 
and,  moving  it  backward  and  forward  on  the 
crack,  a  tearing  sound  was  soon  heard,  which 
announced  the  completion  of  the  work. 

'*  If  proper  care  had  been  taken,  the  block 
fell  unbroken,  and  was  then  divided  into 
three  or  four  parts,  which  were  shaped  into 
cylinders  for  the  greater  convenience  of  trans- 
port. Each  workman  was  able  to  work  out 
four  such  blocks  every  day,  and  the  whole 
number  of  persons  employed  in  the  mine, 
varied  from  twelve  hundred  to  about  two 
thousand." 

The  mine  was  worked  in  galleries;  and,  at 
the  time  of  this  visit,  these  galleries  extended 
to  at  least  eight  English  miles.  Since  then 
the  excavations  have  become  much  more 
extensive. 

The  method  of  preparing  rock  salt  is  very 
simple,  and  differs  little  from  that  employed 
in  manufacturing  salt  from  springs.  The  first 
step  in  the  procees  is,  to  obtain  a  proper 
strength  of  brine,  by  saturating  fresh  water 
with  the  salt  brought  from  the  mine.  The 
brine  obtained  in  a  clear  state  is  put  into 
evaporating  pans,  and  brought  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  a  boiling  heat,  when  a  scum  is 
formed  on  the  surface,  consisting  chiefly  of 
impurities. 

The  scum  is  taken  off,  so  also  are  the  first 
crystals  that  are  formed,  and  are  thrown  aside 
as  useless,  or  used  for  agricultural  purposes. 
The  heat  is  kept  at  the  boiling  point  for 
eight  hours,  during  which  period  evaporation 
is  going  on ;  the  liquid  becoming  gradually 
reduced,  and  the  salt  meanwhile  is  being  de- 
posited.    When  this  part  of  the   process  is 


finished,  the  salt  is  raked  out,  put  into  moulds, 
and  placed  in  a  drying  stove,  where  it  is  dried 
perfectly,  and  made  ready  for  the  market. 


FIRST  DAYS  OF  SCHOOL 


MRS.  R.  D.  RICKOFF. 


1  SHALL  not  take  time  to  say  anything 
here  in  regard  to  the  first  lessons  in  read- 
ing, nor  to  consider  the  momentous  question 
whether  a  child  should  be  first  taught  to  print 
or  to  write,  although  I  admit  that  I  have 
views  on  that  point,  and  am  not  disposed  to 
dispute  the  statement  that  learning  to  read  is 
the  chief  business  of  the  first  school  year. 

But  I  do  assert  boldly  that  it  is  not  the 
chief  business  of  the  first  school  days.  Even 
though  the  only  end  aimed  at,  be  to  give  the 
children  the  best  possible  instruction  in  read- 
ing, writing  and  numbers,  yet  can  this  end 
be  best  attained  by  giving  attention  in  the 
beginning  to  other  things.  There  is  much 
instruction  given  in  all  primary  schools,  that 
is  never  counted  in,  as  a  part  of  the  course 
of  study.  Teachers  of  experience  and  born 
teachers  are  quick  to  see  the  need  of  this 
instruction  and  give  it,  but  unfortunately 
they  give  it  in  a  very  desultory  manner.  The 
work  has  never  been  analyzed,  classified,  and 
systematized,  in  such  a  form  that  the  teacher 
most  needing  help  in  this  direction  can  learn 
just  what  her  trouble  is,  or  where  to  find,  or 
how  to  apply,  the  remedy. 

When  information  is  given  on  these  points 
it  generally  comes  under  the  head  of  school 
management.  But  although  school  manage- 
ment is  interwoven  thread  by  thread  with  the 
work  done,  yet  school  management  can  never 
cover  the  whole  ground. 

Under  the  head  of  training  in  school  ways, 
we  find  it  necessary  to  teach  the  following 
things :  How  to  sit  in  school,  how  to  stand 
and  speak,  how  to  rise  and  sit  down,  how  to 
pass  from  classes  and  into  classes,  and  var- 
ious other  things  which  jDertain  to  manner  in 
the  school-room.  How  often  are  childien 
left  to  learn  these  things  haphazard,  and 
some  they  never  learn  at  all.  There  should 
be  an  appointed  time  for  teaching  these 
things,  and  they  should  be  taught  with  all  the 
exactness  and  precision  that  is  required  for 
training  in  Kindergarten  occupations.  We 
may  further  consider  the  work  of  the  first 
school  days  under  the  head  of  "lessons  about 
the  hand,*'  exercises  which  shall  render  more 
nimble  the  fingers  of  the  children  ;  language 
lessons  for  teachmg  the  use  of  certain  words; 
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lessons  on  training  in  school  ways ;  teaching 
the  children  how  to  handle  the  slate  and  pen- 
cil in  such  a  way  as  to  save  most  time  and 
make  the  least  noise  and  confusion,  and  slate- 
work  proper,  being  exercises  pertaining  to 
printing,  writing  and  drawing;  lessons  about 
the  school- room,  developing  ideas  of  a 
space,  as  height,  width,  length,  etc. ;  names 
of  things  in  the  school-room,  and  training 
children  in  the  exact  use  of  positions.  The 
peculiarity  of  these  lessons  is,  they  combine 
in  a  remarkable  way  object  lessons,  physical 
exercise,  and  training  in  school  ways  and 
practices,  in  careful  and  accurate  use  of  words, 
and  the  forming  of  full  sentences.  Lessons 
for  inculcating  the  love  of  the  beautiful,  and 
observations  in  nature  must  of  necessity  be 
incidental,  and  should  take  the  form  only  of 
familiar  conversations. 

About  all  the  school  work  of  the  first  school 
year — below  it  as  the  foundation  upon  which 
it  starts,  above  it  as  the  end  at  which  it  aims, 
and  permeating  it  through  and  through  in  all 
directions — should  be  training  in  correct  use 
of  words  and  practice  in  ease  and  impromptu 
expression  of  thought. 


SELECTING  A  SCHOOL. 


WE  add  here  some  general  suggestions 
respecting  the  principles  that  should 
govern  in  the  selection  of  a  school. 

The  selection  of  a  school  deserves  careful 
study ;  it  ought  not  to  be  left  to  the  mother  un- 
aided ;  nor  settled  at  the  breakfast  table  be- 
tween the  two  cups  of  coffee ;  nor  determined 
by  sending  to  the  nearest  school,  or  the  cheap- 
est one,  or  the  one  where  a  playmate  chances 
to  be  drifting.  The  nearest  school  may  be,  the 
cheapest  school  will  be,  the  poorest  one — a 
cheap  school  generally  means  bad  food  and 
inefficient  teaching ;  the  result  is  an  ill-devel- 
oped mind  in  a  broken-down  body.  Learn- 
ing for  your  child  cannot  be  bought,  like 
oats  for  your  horse,  at  the  cheapest  market. 
Many  a  man  displays  more  anxiety  in  getting 
a  good  groom  for  his  horses  than  good  teach- 
ers for  his  children ;  or  gives  more  personal 
attention  to  planting  a  favorite  tree  than  to 
rooting  his  child  in  a  fertile  soil.  Many  a 
father  repents  bitterly  the  ill  attention  paid 
to  his  own  education,  and  unconsciously  re- 
venges himself  by  a  like  neglect. 

General  culture  is  more  important  than 
special  training.  Your  boy  should  be  edu- 
cated to  be  a  man,  as  well  as  a  mechanic  or  a 
minister.  Manhood  is  the  best  preparation 
for  success  in  mechanics  or  ministry.     The 


graduate  of  Vassar  or  Wellesley  will  make  a 
better  housekeeper  than  the  rude  kitchen  ap- 
prentice. The  road  to  preferment  in  mechan- 
ics is  through  the  collegiate  course,  not 
through  the  carpenter's  shop.  The  school 
that  develops  manly  boys  makes  good  mer- 
chants Manliness  is  of  a  higher  market 
value  than  book-keeping.  The  man  of  forty 
may  forget  the  Latin  and  the  logarithms 
learned  at  school ;  but  he  does  not  lose  his 
muscle  when  he  lays  down  his  dumb-bells. 

America  has  its  Dr.  Blimber's,  perhaps ; 
also,  its  Dotheboys  Hall ;  but  it  also  has  its 
Rugby :  discriminate  between  them.  The 
day  school  has  its  advantages,  but  so  has  the 
boarding  school.  Study  is  more  regular  ;  in- 
terruptions more  rare  \  life  more  concentrated 
on  study ;  the  mind  dwells  in  a  literary  at- 
mosphere, and  grows  by  what  it  unconsciously 
inhales,  as  well  as  by  what  it  deliberately  feeds 
on.  The  pupil  is  trained  as  well  as  taught ; 
lives  in  a  minature  world,  and  so  learns 
how  to  pilot  himself  in  the  larger  world  of 
maturer  years.  In  the  day  school,  boys  and 
girls  learn  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic; 
but  in  the  boarding  school  they  also  learn 
life.  The  very  injustices  and  hardships  are 
lessons  well  worth  learning.  Going  to  board- 
ing school  is  learning  to  swim  in  a  shoal 
stream  ;  they  who  are  first  thrown  into  life's 
current  at  twenty-one  flounder  in  a  rushing 
torrent  far  beyond  their  depth,  and  have  a 
hard  struggle  to  keep  their  heads  above  water. 

The  essentials  of  a  good  school  are  four : 
hygiene,  thoroughness,  individual  develop- 
ment, moral  training. 

That  good  schools  destroy  the  health  by 
hard  study  is  a  legend  unworthy  of  credence. 
One  night  of  dancing  at  a  home  party  will 
impair  the  health  more  than  six  months  of 
hard  study  in  a  well-ordered  school.  Send 
your  invalid  boy  to  a  hygenic  school  for  his 
health.  We  speak  from  experience,  having 
tried  the  experiment  and  seen  the  result. 

The  object  of  education  is  not  learning,  but 
power.  He  who  has  analyzed  one  flower 
under  the  microscope,  has  acquired  more 
mental  power  than  he  who  has  merely  gath- 
ered a  whole  bouquet. 

Select  a  school  that  does  mental  subsoiling. 
Men  ought  to  be  cultivated — not  like  corn, 
in  rows,  but  like  grape-vines,  each  trained  on 
its  own  trellis.  The  good  teacher  studies  his 
pupils  more  than  his  text-books.  Select  a 
teacher  who  cares  more  for  his  pupils  than 
for  his  fees. 

Beware  of  processes  that  dwarf  the  con- 
science and  the  aff*ections  in  developing  the 
intellect.     The  school  ought  to  be  religious, 
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though  it  need  not  be  denominational.  Its 
moral  efficiency  depends  not  on  the  creed  it 
confesses  or  the  church  it  attends,  but  on  the 
manly  virtues  of  the  principal  and  the 
womanly  tenderness  and  spiritual  sympathies 
of  his  wife.  Religion  cannot  be  hired  along 
with  French  and  drawing ;  it  must  be  taught 
less  by  formal  lessons  than  by  the  unconscious 

life  of  the  teacher.  Christian  Union. 


OUR  WONDROUS  ATMOSPHERE. 


THE  atmosphere  rises  above  us  with  its 
dome,  arching  towards  the  heavens,  of 
which  it  is  the  most  familiar  synonyme  and 
symbol.  It  floats  around  us,  like  that  grand 
object  which  the  Apostle  John  saw  in  his 
vision;  **a  sea  of  glass  like  unto  crystal." 
So  massive  is  it  that  when  it  stirs  it  tosses 
about  great  ships,  like  playthings,  and  sweeps 
cities  and  forest,  like  snow-flakes,  to  destruc- 
tion before  it ;  and  yet  is  so  subtile  that  we  ! 
have  lived  years  in  it  before  we  can  be  per- 
suaded that  it  exists  at  all ;  and  the  great  bulk 
of  mankind  never  realize  the  truth  that  they 
are  bathed  in  an  ocean  of  air.  Its  weight  is 
so  enormous  that  iron  shivers  before  it  like 
glass;  yet  a  soap  ball  sails  through  it  with 
impunity,  and  the  thinnest  insect  waves  it 
aside  with  its  wing. 

It  ministers  lavishly  to  all  the  senses.  We 
touch  it  not,  but  it  touches  us.  Its  warm 
south  winds  bring  back  color  to  the  face  of 
the  invalid ;  its  cool  west  winds  refresh  the 
fevered  brow,  and  make  the  blood  mantle  in 
our  cheeks;  even  its  noith  blast  braces  into 
uew  vigor  the  hardened  children  of  our 
rugged  climate.  The  eye  is  indebted  to  it 
for  all  the  magnificence  of  sunrise,  the  full 
brightness  of  mid-day,  the  chastened  radiance 
of  the  twilight,  and  the  clouds  that  cradle 
near  the  setting  sun.  But  for  it,  the  rainbow 
would  want  its  "triumphal  arch,"  and  the 
winds  would  not  send  their  fleecy  messengers 
on  errands  around  the  heavens.  The  cold 
ether  would  not  shed  snow  feathers  on  the 
earth,  nor  would  drops  of  dew  gather  on  the 
flowers.  The  kirdly  rain  would  never  fall, 
nor  hail,  storm  nor  fog,  diversify  the  face  of 
the  sky. 

Our  naked  globe  would  turn  its  tanned 
and  unshadowed  forehead  towards  the  sun, 
and  one  dreary  monotonous  blaze  of  light 
and'  heat  dazzle  and  burn  up  all  things. 
Were  there  no  atmosphere,  the  evening  sun 
would  in  a  moment  set,  and,  without  warn- 
ing, plunge  the  earth  in  darkness.  But  the 
air  keeps  her  rays,  and  lets  them  slip  but 


slowly  through  her  fingers ;  so  that  the  shad- 
ows of  evening  are  gathered  by  degrees,  and 
the  flowers  have  time  to  bow  their  heads,  and 
every  creature  space  to  find  a  place  of  rest, 
and  to  nestle  to  repose  In  the  morning,  the 
sun  would  burst  at  one  bound  from  the  bosom 
of  night,  and  blaze  above  the  horizon ;  but 
the  air  watches  for  his  coming,  and  sends  at 
first  one  little  ray  to  announce  his  approach, 
and  then  another,  and  by  and  by  a  handful, 
and  so  gently  draws  aside  the  curtain  of  night, 
and  slowly  lets  the  light  fall  on  the  face  of 
the  earth,  till  her  eyelids  open,  and  like  a 
man,  *'she  goeth  forth  again  to  her  labors  till 

the  evening."  Quarterly  Review, 


ROTUNDITY  OF  THE  EARTH. 


THE  spherical  form  of  the  earth  is  the 
fundamental  principle  of  geography. 
The  proofs  of  this  truth  present  themselves 
to  the  senses ;  and  they  consist  in  certain  re- 
markable appearances,  either  of  objects  upon 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  or  of  the  heavenly 
bodies.  Why  do  towers,  vessels,  and  moun- 
tains, when  we  recede  from  them,  appear  to 
sink  below  the  horizon,  commencing  with 
the  base;  and  why,  on  the  contrary,  when 
we  approach  them,  do  these  objects  show 
first  their  summits,  then  their  middle,  and 
last  of  all  their  bases?  These  phenomena 
prove  evidently  that  an  apparent  plane  upon 
the  earth  is  a  curved  surface,  and  that  it 
is  the  convexity  of  this  surface  which  con- 
ceals from  the  eye  of  the  spectator  upon  the 
beach  the  hull  of  the  vessel  of  which  he  sees 
the  masts  and  sails. 

These  things,  too,  happen  uniformly,  to- 
wards whatever  part  of  the  earth  we  travel ; 
whether  toward  the  east  or  toward  the  west ; 
toward  the  north  or  toward  the  south  :  it  is 
impossible,  therefore,  to  avoid  drawing  the 
conclusion,  that  the  whole  surface  of  the 
earth  is,  on  all  sides,  nearly  regularly  curved ; 
or  in  other  words,  that  the  earth  is  a  body 
approaching  in  figure  more  or  less  to  a  sphere. 
The  same  reference  is  deducible  from  an  ob- 
servation  of  the  heavens.  The  pole-star  is 
that  point  in  the  heavens,  which,  itself  alone 
immovable,  appears  to  serve  as  a  pivot  to  the 
apparent  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 
Now,  if  we  proceed  towards  the  north,  we 
see  the  pole-star  take  a  position  more  elevated 
in  the  heavens,  with  regard  to  the  horizon. 
If  we  go  towards  the  south,  this  same  star 
appears  to  sink,  and  others,  before  invisi- 
ble, appear  successively  to  rise.  It  is,  there- 
fore, impossible  that  the  line  whose  direction 
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we  follow,  can  be  a  straight  line  traced  upon 
a  horizontal  plane;  it  can  only  be  a  curve; 
and,  as  the  same  change  everywhere  takes 
place,  it  is  natural  to  conclude  that  the  earth 
has  at  least  a  circular  form  from  north  to  south. 
The  fact  that  the  sun  rises  sooner  to  those 
who  dwell  more  towards  the  east,  and  grad- 
ually later  to  others  in  proportion  as  they  are 
removed  to  the  ;vest,  proves  that  it  is  equally 
circular  from  east  to  west ;  for,  were  it  flat, 
the  sun  would  begin  to  illuminate  all  parts  of 
its  surface  at  the  same  instant. 

Another  most  convincing  proof  is  furnished 
by  the  eclipses  of  the  moon.  These  eclipses 
are  known  to  be  caused  by  the  earth's  coming 
between  the  sun  and  moon,  and  intercepting 
or  cutting  off  the  supply  of  light  from  the  sun 
which  illuminates  the  moon's  surface  or  disk ; 
the  dark  part  of  the  moon's  disk  is,  therefore, 
nothing  more  than  a  representation  of  the 
earth's  shadow  at  the  distance  of  the  moon. 
In  whatever  position  the  earth  happens  to  be 
at  the  time  of  an  eclipse,  its  shadow  upon  the 
moon's  disk  is  always  in  the  form  of  a  circle 
or  of  part  of  a  circle  ;  the  earth  must,  there- 
fore, be  a  sphere,  since  no  other  than  a  spher- 
ical body,  in  every  position  in  which  it  can 
be  placed  with  respect  to  another  body  giving 
light,  can  cast  a  circular  shadow  upon  a  third 
body. 

The  numerous  voyages  which  have  been 
made  around  the  world  have  finally  settled  the 
matter  for  all  those  who  persisted  in  regard- 
ing the  earth  as  a  round  plane,  or  a  hemispher- 
ical disk.  Navigators,  such  as  Magellan  and 
Drake,  sailing  from  Europe,  have  pursued  a 
course  always  towards  the  west,  (making  only 
some  deviations,  in  order  to  double  the  lands 
which  stretch  towards  the  south,)  and  with- 
out quitting  this  general  direction,  have  re- 
turned to  the  same  place  whence  they  set  out. 

Heemskerk,  when  he  wintered  at  Nova 
Zembla,  confirmed  what  astronomers  had 
concluded  from  the  spherical  figure  of  the 
earth ;  namely,  that  the  days  and  nights  near 
the  poles  extend  to  several  months.  Finally, 
Cook,  in  approaching  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  southern  polar  circle,  found  that  the  voy- 
age around  was  always  diminished  propor- 
tionably  to  the  diminution  of  his  distance 
from  the  pole  ;  so  that  we  have  thus  obtained 
an  ocular  proof  of  the  rotundity  of  the  earth 
towards  the  south  pole  as  well  as  towards  the 
north. 

So  many  united  proofs,  as  well  as  the 
accuracy  of  so  many  astronomical  observa- 
tions, all  of  which  have  been  made  and  cal- 
culated upon  the  one  supposition  of  the 
sphericity  of  our  earth,  leave  no  room  for 


reasonable  doubts  upon  the  subject.  In  vain 
does  ignorance  demand  of  us  how  the  earth 
can  remain  suspended  in  the  air  without  any 
support.  Let  us  look  upon  the  heavens,  and 
observe  how  many  other  globes  roll  in  space. 
Let  us  then  lay  aside  all  uneasiness  concerning 
the  antipodes^  that  is,  the  people  of  the  earth 
whose  feet  are  turned  towards  ours;  there  is 
upon  the  globe  neither  high  nor  low ;  the 
antipodes  see,  in  like  manner  as  we  do,  the 
earth  under  their  feet,  and  the  sky  over  their 

heads.  MalUBrun. 


ORAL  TEACHING. 


THE  easiest  kind  of  teaching  is  book-teach- 
ing. **  Learn  that,"  says  the  master, 
''  and  let  me  hear  you  recite  it."  Hence  the 
word  recitation  has  come  to  express  the 
entire  work  of  the  teacher.  "  Have  you 
recited  your  lesson  ?"  '•  Can  you  recite  your 
lesson?"  *'Th^  grammar  class  may  now 
recite,"  etc.,  are  expressions  very  commonly 
heard  in  the  school-room.  They  mean  some- 
thing, too.  Look  and  see.  The  class  comes 
forward,  book  in  hand,  sometimes  studying 
the  book  as  they  come,  sometimes  with  the 
finger  at  the  page  where  the  lesson  has  been 
assigned.  **John,  you  may  recite."  And 
John  begins  :  '*  A  noun  is  the  name  of  any 
place — "  '*  Wrong — next!"  The  next, 
having  slyly  peeped  into  the  book,  says  :  ''A 
noun  is  the  name  of  any  person^  place,  or 
thing,"  etc. 

Now,  an  unskillful  person,  looking  on,  will 
admire  the  exactness  of  this  teacher.  He  will 
see  him  '*  catch  "  the  one  who  fails  on  a 
single  word,  and  be  astonished  at  his  ability. 
And  frequently  the  teacher  is  astonished  at 
himself.  A  great  deal  of  the  work  done  in 
the  school-room  is  of  no  higher  grade  than 
this,  and,  if  so,  it  is  pretty  poor  work.  The 
best  that  can  be  said  is,  that  it  is  better  than 
nothing.  It  has  gradually  dawned  in  the 
minds  of  many  teachers  that  they  can  do  a 
better  thing  for  the  scholars.  Mr  Page  at- 
tempted to  digest  the  efforts  to  break  away 
from  routine  into  a  system.  His  method  was 
not  a  new  one  ;  it  has  always  been  employed 
by  men  of  genius.  But  he  taught  others  how 
to  use  it,  and,  besides,  showed  the  shortcom- 
ings of  the  ordinary  method.  We  wish  we 
could  call  it  the  old  method ;  but  it  is-  as 
new  as  ever,  being  in  full  blast  in  the  schools 
to-day. 

To  teach  a  human  being  is  quite  another 
thing  from  hearing  a  recitation.  The  genuine 
teacher  may  hear  recitations  as  a  part  of  his 
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work ;  it  by  no  means  constitutes  the  whole 
of  it.  The  teacher  must  talk  with  his  pupils ; 
teaching  cannot  be  done  without  it.  The 
skillful  teacher  is  like  the  orator ;  he  deter- 
mines that  his  talking  shall  be  teaching.  Now 
all  talking  is  not  teaching ;  would  that  more 
of  it  were  !  '*  A  teacher  may  talk  a  class  to 
death,"  Mr.  Page  once  remarked.  To  ex- 
plain how  and  of  what  the  teacher  shall  talk, 
would  cover  the  whole  ground  of  oral  teaching. 
It  is  supposed  by  some  that  oral  teaching 
is  the  opposite  pole  to  recitation,  which  is  far 
from  the  truth.  In  the  early  stages  of  a 
child's  mental  development,  the  teaching  is 
wholly  oral.  Gradually,  experiments  are 
made,  accompanied  by  comments  and  ex- 
planations, until  a  basis  is  laid  in  the  child's 
experience.  Next,  additions  are  made  to 
this  experience,  by  giving  him  the  experience 
of  others,  and  here  the  book  becomes  neces- 


sary ;  he  learns  to  read.  As  yet,  he  has  no 
need  (as  far  as  his  mental  development  goes) 
of  learning  to  compute  or  of  learning  to 
write.  These  are  added  as  a  matter  of  con- 
venience ;  his  relations  to  society  demand 
them.  The  rule  is,  as  long  as  the  book  can 
teach  him,  he  may  have  it ;  when  it  ceases  to 
teach,  take  it  away.  After  a  while  he  learns 
to  use  the  book,  and  finally  he  hardly  needs 
a  living  teacher.  He  can,  at  last,  bury  him- 
self for  days  profitably  in  the  library;  he 
grows  wiser  and  stronger  by  being  taught  by 
books. 

The  error  is  in  forcing  the  book  too  soon 
or  too  long  upon  the  child  ;  in  giving  too 
little  living  or  oral  teaching.  The  earlier 
work  of  the  teacher,  as  will  be  seen,  is 
wholly  from  the  book.  Between  these  two 
stages,  the  teacher  must  proceed  according  to 
a  wise,  sympathetic,  enlightened  judgment. 


■♦  ♦  ♦- 
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THE  Teachers  of  Pennsylvania  ought  not 
to  forget  that  Tlu  School  Journal  has 
fought  their  battles  and  the  battle  in  behalf  of 
public  schools  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Its 
hand  has  been  foremost  in  advancing  the  in- 
terests of  every  measure  calculated  to  build  up 
and  make  honorable  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing, and  our  school  system  is  largely  indebted 
to  its  advocacy  for  many  of  its  most  valuable 
provisions.  '*  Republics  "  may  be  ung^rateful, 
but  teachers  should  not  be.  There  are  in  the 
State  several  local  educational  publications, 
and  a  number  of  newspapers  with  educational 
departments,  that  are  well  worthy  of  support. 
We  are  glad  also  to  see  our  teachers  subscribe 
for  educational  magazines  published  outside 
of  the  State.  But  we  wish  to  remind  all  con- 
cerned that  it  is  unwise,  not  to  say  ungener- 
ous, to  turn  your  back  on  an  old  friend  who 
has  always  proved  faithful,  and  who  is  now 
both  able  and  willing  to  do  more  for  you  in  a 
time  of  trial  than  all  others  combined. 

Five  Hundred  Pages  !    The  current  vol- 
ume will  contain  Five  Hundred  double- col- , 
umn,  royal  octavo  pages,  it  being  our  pur-  j 
pose   to  increase    the  quantity  of   reading  ' 


matter  some  twenty  per  cent  without  any 
increase  in  subscription  price.  The  Journal 
has  for  years  contained  more  valuable  matter 
of  educational  interest  than  any  other  monthly 
periodical  in  the  United  States,  but  it  is  our 
purpose  to  make  it  still  more  worthy  the 
patronage  of  Teachers  and  Directors. 

The  fall  term  of  the  department  of  arts 
and  the  Towne  Scientific  School  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  opened  September 
15.  In  an  address  of  welcome  to  the  stu- 
dents, in  the  chapel,  at  lo  o'clock,  Provost 
Stille  said  that  it  was  a  memorable  day  in  the 
history  of  the  University,  from  the  fact  that 
more  under-graduate  students  were  present 
than  had  ever  been  gathered  before  under 
one  roof.  There  were  over  three  hundred 
present,  of  whom  over  one  hundred  were 
new  students.  In  speaking  of  the  growth 
and  prosperity  of  the  University,  the  Provost 
said:  '*  We  have  now  in  one  class  as  many 
students  as  we  had  in  four  classes  ten  years 
ago.'' 


Franklin  and  Marshall  College  opened 
with  a  Freshman  class  of  increased  size.  The 
college  adheres  more  strictly  to  the  old,  rigid, 
classical,  mathematical,  metaphysical  course 
of  study  than  any  other  in  the  State.  A 
young  Japanese  has  entered  the  academy 
connected  with  the  college. 
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At  Lafayette  College,  the  department  of 
rhetoric  and  belles-lettres  has  been  improved, 
and  steam  engineering,  and  naval  and  mili- 
tary architecture  have  been  added  to  the 
branches  taught  in  the  college.  Lieutenant 
Worthington,  of  the  United  States  Navy,  has 
been  detailed  to  take  charge  of  these  studies. 
Pardee  Hall  is  being  rebuilt.  It  is  expected 
that  it  will  be  dedicated  commencement  week 
1880.  ? 1 3,000  have  been  raised  by  the  citi- 
zens of  Easton  to  aid  in  supplying  the  appa- 
ratus lost  by  the  fire,  the  value  of  which  was 
j6o,ooo. 


Many  of  the  students  of  the  Chinese  mis- 
sion at  Hartford  are  entering  the  colleges  and 
polytechnic  schools  of  New  England  and  the 
Middle  States  this  autumn.  These  Chinese 
students,  while  in  the  preparatory  schools, 
have  shown  themselves  to  be  remarkably  in- 
telligent, industrious  and  persistent.  Five  of 
them  have  gone  into  the  Yale  Academic 
Freshman  class ;  three  of  them  into  the  Shef- 
field Scientific  School ;  two  have  entered  Co- 
lumbia; one  has  gone  to  Amherst,  one  to 
the  Boston  School  of  Technology,  and  one  to 
Troy  Polytechnic  School. 


It  is  known  to  our  readers  that  the  French 
Educational  Commission  to  the  Centennial 
Exposition,  published  a  book  entitled:  **The 
Work  of  American  Pupils  at  the  Philadelphia 
Exhibition."  The  principal  compiler  of  this 
work  was  M.  Buisson,  the  President  of  the 
Commission.  We  now  learn  that  the  same 
gentleman,  aided  by  several  distinguished 
French  teachers,  has  published  a  similar  vol- 
ume on  the  '*Work  of  Foreign  Pupils  at  the 
Paris  Exhibition."  It  includes  specimens  of 
scholars'  work  from  Japan,  Portugal,  Spain, 
Hungary,  Luxembourg,  Italy,  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  Canada,  and  the  United  States. 
Two  other  volumes  are  to  follow,  entitled: 
**  Work  of  French  Pupils  at  the  Paris  Exhibi- 
tion,'' and  **  Work  of  French  Teachers,  Ex- 
hibited at  Paris  in  1878." 


Miss  Helen  Magill,  Ph.  D.,  daughter  of 
President  Magill,  of  Swarthmore  College, 
who  has  been  studying  at  Cambridge,  Eng- 
land, during  the  last  two  years,  has  recently 
received  a  scholarship  of  the  annual  value  of 
;?i75  in  a  competitive  examination  in  Greek, 
Latin  and  French. 


Lehigh  University  has  just  begun  its 
Autumn  term  with  a  Freshman  class  of  forty 
members.  One  Chinaman  passed  a  brilliant 
examination.     Sixty  candidates  were  rejected. 


The  new  Bulgarian  educational  project, 
which  is  to  be  discussed  by  the  legislators  in 
November,  provides  that  elementary  instruc- 
tion shall  be  obligatory  and  gratuitous  for 
every  Bulgarian  child,  the  school  course  to 
extend  over  six  years  in  the  country  and  over 
eight  years  in  the  towns.  Every  country 
commune  is  to  be  obliged  to  provide  at  least 
one  school,  with  three  classes,  and  to  pay  at 
least  one  teacher  at  its  own  cost.  The  Gov- 
ernment is  to  build  middle-class  schools  in  all 
the  larger  towns — a  gymnasium,  a  pro-gym- 
nasium, what  the  Germans  call  Real  schu/e, 
and  a  commercial  school.  It  will  also  estab- 
lish a  university,  two  lyceums,  four  training- 
schools  for  teachers,  and  four  theological 
seminaries.  The  town  communes  will  be 
invited  to  found  technical  schools  There  is 
said  to  be  no  doubt  that  this  system  will  be 
accepted  and  established. 


In  the  London  Board  schools,  all  assistant 
mistresses  and  female  pupil  teachers  after  the 
second  year  are  required  to  teach  cutting  out, 
and  all  other  branches  of  needlework,  to  the 
children  under  their  charge.  The  youngest 
pupils  are  taught  needlework  for  three  hours 
a  week  during  afternoon  school;  girls  in  the 
older  classes  are  taught  four  hours  a  week. 
The  materials  required  are  supplied  by  a  re- 
quisition upon  the  Head  Office,  made  once  a 
quarter,  every  teacher  being  held  responsible 
for  the  same,  and  required  to  account  for  it. 
Every  head -teacher  is  also  required  to  dispose 
to  the  best  of  her  ability  of  the  articles  made 
by  the  children  ;  all  these  garments  are  sold 
at  cost  price,  including  the  various  materials 
put  into  them,  but  not  the  implements  used 
for  making  them.  In  every  school  the  needle- 
work is  inspected  once  a  year,  and  specially 
reported  upon  to  the  Board.  In  this  system 
of  teaching  sewing,  the  great  difficulty  which 
the  Board  has  had  to  overcome  has  been  the 
finding  of  competent  teachers. 


The  printing  of  the  report  of  the  Commis- 
sioner of  Education  for  1877,  as  authorized  by 
Congress,  has  just  been  completed.  It  shows 
the  income  for  all  the  States  and  Territories 
(Wyoming  not  included)  to  be  $86,886,166 ; 
the  expenditures  (Wyoming  included)  $80,- 
233,458.  The  school  population  for  thirty- 
eight  States  and  nine  Territories  is  said  to 
aggregate  14,227,748. 

The  annual  expense  per  capita  for  public 
school  pupils  ranges  from  1 1.39  in  North 
Carolina  to  $35.76  in  the  Cherokee  tribe, 
Indian  Territory.  The  number  of  Normal 
Schools  reported   is    152,  having    11 89   in- 
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structors,  37,082  pupils,  and  2763  graduates, 
of  which  number  1874  are  engaged  in  teach- 
ing. Ohio  reports  the  greatest  number  of 
Normal  Schools,  viz.,  fourteen.  The  largest 
appropriation  to  a  Normal  school  was  that  of 
^95,000,  made  to  the  New  York  City  Normal 
College  by  the  city. 

The  bequests  made  to  educational  institu- 
tions for  the  year  amounted  to  J 3, 000, 000, 
of  which  sum  institutions  for  the  superior  in- 
struction of  women,  received  J 163  976. 

The  average  of  salaries  paid  to  public 
school  teachers  in  the  District  of  Columbia 
is — for  men,  I96.17,  for  women,  $71.21  per 
month,  giving  a  higher  mean  than  that  re- 
ported for  any  other  part  of  the  country  ex- 
cepting Nevada. 


Secretary  Schukz,  of  the  Department  of 
the  Interior,  has  given  orders  for  the  opening 
of  a  school  for  Indians,  at  the  Carlisle  Bar- 
racks, in  this  Stale.  The  school  will  be  under 
the  management  of  Lieut.  Richard  H.  Piatt, 
Tenth  Cavalry.  Its  purpose  is  to  educate 
young  Indians,  in  the  hope  that  they  may 
become  agents  in  the  work  of  civilizing  the 
wild,  western  tribes.  The  success  which  has 
attended  the  experiment  at  Hampton,  Vir- 
ginia, has  prompted  this  new  effort.  The 
project  has  our  hearty  sympathy. 


If  the  Easton  Express^  or  any  other  paper 
or  person,  stated  that  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction,  Mr.  Wickersham,  ever 
asked  the  Easton  Board  of  Control  to  sub- 
scribe for  The  School  Journal,  it  stated  what 
is  untrue.  Mr  Wickersham  never  had  any 
communication  with  the  Easton  Board  of 
Control  or  any  other  Board  of  Control  con- 
cerning subscription  to  The  School  Journal. 
Not  that  he  would  deem  it  improper  to  do  so, 
if  it  was  a  part  of  his  business ;  but  it  is  not. 


We  notice  that  large  extracts  from  the 
paper  of  Hon.  E.  A.  Apgar,  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  for  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  on  Technical  Education,  read  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  National  Superintendents' 
Association  in  Washington,  appear  in  the 
Educational  Times y  of  London.  The  credit  of 
authorship,  however,  is  given  to  Hon.  W.  H. 
Barringer,  who  simply  read  the  paper  in  the 
absence  of  Mr.  Apgar. 


I  We  receive  regularly  the  great  weekly 
j  ^Journal  General  de  V Instruction  Pub- 
lique^^  Paris,  France.  It  is  the  official  organ 
of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and 
publishes  lists  of  his  appointments  and  all  his 
decrees  and  orders,  as  well  as  non- official 
articles  on  education  generally.  Some  ten 
or  a  dozen  of  the  last  numbers  have  been 
nearly  filled  with  the  speeches  made  in  the 
Chamber  of  Deputies  during  the  protracted 
and  exciting  debate  on  the  question  of  the 
proposed  law  freeing  superior  instruction 
from  the  control  of  the  Jesuits.  We  have 
been  deeply  interested  in  the  discussion,  and 
have  learned  more  from  it  with  regard  to  the 
social,  political  and  religious  condition  of 
France,  than  from  all  our  previous  reading  of 
French  history.  Many  of  the  speeches  on 
both  sides  have  shown  great  learning  and  re- 
search, and  are  very  able. 


The  letter  of  the  Editor  of  this  Journal, 
from  **  Over  the  Sea ''  entitled,  **  Still  Tour- 
ing it  in  Switzerland,"  is  published  in  full  in 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Irish  Teachers' 
Journal,  Dublin. 


At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Institute  of 
France,  held  at  Paris,  on  the  7th  of  August 
last,  the  **  prizes  for  the  encouragement  of 
virtue,"  were  distributed.  In  designating  the 
recipients  of  the  prizes,  M.  Jules  Simon,  one 
of  the  foremost  French  statesmen  and  savans, 
delivered  an  admirable  discourse,  which  we 
hope  hereafter  to  have  time  to  translate  and 
publish.  The  first  name  read  was  that  of 
a  salvor,  one  who  saves  people's  lives  from 
drowning.  He  had  risked  his  own  life  many 
times  to  save  the  lives  of  others.  The  next 
were  the  names  of  two  sisters  who  had  founded 
an  orphan  asylum.  And  then  followed  the 
names  of  Mile.  Leontine  Nicole,  for  twenty 
years  a  nurse  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  through 
whose  self-sacrificing  efforts  five  hundred  men 
and  women  are  said  to  have  regained  their 
reason,  and  Mile.  PoUe  Devierme,  the  founder 
of  an  orphanage  at  Beauvais.  To  these  and 
to  several  others  valuable  prizes  were  given. 
Most  of  the  recipients  are  poor,  and  none  of 
them  had  any  previous  knowledge  of  the 
honor  that  awaited  their  unpretending  deeds 
of  virtue.  The  story  of  each,  as  told  by  M. 
Simon,  is  exceedingly  interesting. 


The  adoption  of  courses  of  study  for  un- 
graded schools,  in  many  of  our  counties,  has 
accomplished  great  good.  We  hope  that  the 
superintendents  in  the  counties  that  have  not 
yet  acted  in  the  matter,  will  bestir  themselves 
at  once,  in  order  that  no  more  time  may  be 
wasted.  There  is  nothing  like  having  in  in- 
struction, as  well  as  in  other  things,  a  definite 
aim.  Avast  amount  of  effort  is  now  thrown 
away  in  a  kind  of  blind  struggle  to  find  out 
what  ought  to  be  done. 
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In  connection  with  the  recent  Teachers' 
Institute  in  Susquehanna  county,  there  was 
a  very  creditable  exhibition  of  scholars*  work. 
The  following  is  a  partial  report  of  the  com- 
mittee on  premiums : 

Best  display  drawing,  Montrose  school,  specimen 
portrait  of  Washington,  by  Geo.  Frazicr. 

Best  penmanship,  Montrose  school,  Emma  Ford- 
ham. 

Best  specimen  of  book-keeping,  Lillie  A.  Rooney, 
Susquehanna. 

Best  display  of  composition,  East  Hill  School, 
Harford. 

Best  composition,  Jennie  Fasset,  Fairdale  School. 

Best  work  on  U.  S.  History,  Mary  D.  Hodgson, 
Springville,  and  Jennie  L.  Read,  Harford. 

Best  display  of  County  maps,  Harford  Graded 
School  and  East  Hill  school.  Best  county  map,  Jen- 
nie Read,  East  Hill  School. 

Best  work  on  practical  arithmetic,  Montrose  School. 
Best  paper,  Barry  Searle. 

Primary  arithmetic,  Fairdale  School. 


Between  Market  and  Chestnut  streets,  on 
Twelfth,  Philadelphia,  surrounded  by  a  high 
wall  and  fronted  by  two  immense  entrance 
doors,  stands  the  William  Penn  Charter  School, 
whose  historical  traditions  date  back  to  the 
days  of  its  founder.  This  venerable  institu- 
tion was  established  by  William  Penn,  in  the 
year  1689,  and  was  placed  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  Philadelphia  Friends'  Society. 
Its  charter  of  incorporation  by  Penn,  in  1 71 1, 
bears  the  title  of  '*The  Overseers  of  the  Pub- 
lic School,  founded  by  Charter  in  and  for  the 
Town  and  County  of  Philadelphia."  Dur- 
ing the  last  few  months  the  school  has  under- 
gone some  much- needed  improvements.  A 
new  building  has  been  erected  at  the  rear  of 
the  present  structure,  32  feet  by  26,  with  a 
bay  of  14  by  6  feet,  and  is  connected  with 
the  main  building  by  a  hall.  Every  care  has 
been  bestowed  upon  the  internal  arrange- 
ments of  the  new  structure.  Its  walls  are 
of  brick,  with  Pennsylvania  light  brown  free- 
stone trimmings  There  are  three  stories 
which  are  intended  for  school-rooms,  all  of 
which  are  well  provided  with  ventilation,  and 
are  lighted  in  such  a  manner  that  each  pupil 
will  have  the  light  on  his  left  side.  The  im- 
provements have  been  effected  at  a  cost  of 
some  1 1 0,000. 


The  State  Normal  School  at  Platteville, 
Wisconsin,  is  about  to  establish  a  regular  kin- 
dergarten as  an  auxiliary  in  its  work  of  train- 
ing teachers  A  suitable  building  for  it  is  in 
process  of  erection,  We  are  not  sure  that 
such  a  movement  on  the  part  of  our  normal 
schools  generally  would  be  wise ;  but  we  are 
sure  that  the  philosophy  and  methods  of  the 
kindergarten  should  form  a  part  of  the  pro- 


fessional instruction  at  every  normal  school 
in  the  country,  and  so  far  as  this  philosophy 
and  these  methods  are  applicable  to  public 
primary  schools,  they  should  form  a  part  of 
the  course  in  practical  training.  Several  of 
our  Pennsylvania  normal  schools  have  taken 
some  steps  forward  in  this  matter.  Will  they 
continue  to  advance  ?  Will  the  others  follow 
their  example  ? 

We  have  often  expressed  our  regret  that 
we  have  not  a  greater  number  of  good  acad- 
emies in  the  State.  Such  institutions  are 
needed.  It  must  be  long  years  before  the 
common  schools  in  our  country  districts  can 
be  graded,  and  until  they  are,  little  instruction 
can  be  imparted  in  them  except  the  elements. 
And  yet  there  are  tens  of  thousands  of 
young  men  and  boys  living  away  from  cities 
and  towns,  who  are  longing  for  knowledge 
beyond  the  common  branches.  For  these  we 
ought  to  have  at  least  twenty  high-grade 
academies  established  in  all  parts  of  the  State. 

We  have  done  more.  We  have  on  sev- 
eral occasions  named  particular  institutions 
of  an  academical  character,  that  we  deemed 
worthy  of  support.  We  now  desire  to  add 
another  to  the  list. 

Some  years  ^go  the  trustees  of  Franklin 
and  Marshall  College  erected  a  large  build- 
ing on  the  college  campus,  and  fitted  it  up  for 
an  academy.  Since  its  opening  it  has  been 
quietly  at  work,  without  attracting  much  pub- 
lic attention;  but  it  is  the  design  of  the 
trustees  and  faculty  to  make  it  all  that  such 
an  institution  should  be  in  its  course  of  study, 
in  its  discipline,  and  in  its  influence  upon  the 
character  of  the  yoiath  placed  in  its  charge. 
It  is  of  course  a  preparatory  school  for  the 
college,  but  not  in  any  narrow  sense ;  and 
parents  are  assured  that  their  sons  sent  to 
the  academy  will  be  so  instructed  as  to  fit 
them  for  business,  or  for  the  general  duties 
of  life.  We  commend  this  school,  as  we  do 
all  similar  institutions  equally  well  managed. 


The  editor  of  the  School  Bulletin^  Syra- 
cuse, New  York,  in  a  spicy  account  of  the 
meeting  of  the  National  Association,  at  Phil- 
adelphia, takes  occasion,  not  for  the  first  time, 
to  sj>eak  his  mind  plainly  of  Pennsylvania's 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction.  We 
know  the  Superintendent  very  well,  and  are 
sure  the  estimate  is  too  high,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  gallantry  to  the  ladies. 

Dr.  Wickersham  spoke  earnestly,  but  moderately 
and  judiciously.  On  the  whole  we  brought  away  from 
Philadelphia  the  impression  that  his  opinions  on  prac- 
tical educational  topics  are  worth  more  than  those  of 
any  other  man  in  this  country.     We  saw  him  first  at  the 
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Slate  Association  at  Erie,  Pa.,  and  the  politician  side  of 
him  happKined  to  be  most  prominent.  We  saw  him  next 
at  the  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence 
at  Washington,  last  winter,  and  we  were  principally 
impressed  with  his  ability  as  a  presiding  officer  and 
his  courtesy  as  a  gentleman.  Certainly  he  escorted 
Mrs.  Hayes  from  the  reception  room  at  the  White 
House  with  a  grace  which  schoolmasters  rarely  attain. 
But  at  Philadelphia  we  heard  him  more  in  discussion, 
and  it  struck  us  that  his  long  experience  and  careful 
study  have  promoted  him  from  an  advocate  to  a  judge. 
Where  other  speakers  were  eager  and  often  intemper- 
ate to  carry  their  particular  view  of  a  subject,  he  lis- 
tened patiently  and  courteously  as  to  something  he  had 
already  thought  out  and  settled  in  his  own  mind,  but 
interfered  only  when  some  false  view  was  too  plaus- 
ibly presented.  In  every  such  case,  he  spoke  with 
remarkable  force — with  that  impressive  force  which 
comes  from  a  moderation  of  statement  which  shows 
that  he  could  say  a  great  deal  more  if  he  wanted  to. 

We  were  glad  to  get  this  impression,  and  to  get  it 
so  strongly.  Dr.  Wickersham  has  been  State  Super- 
intendent several  years  longer  than  any  incumbent  of 
that  office  in  the  country,  and  he  indicates  what  our 
school  officers  might  be  if  they  were  carefully  ap- 
pointed and  then  kept  in  position. 


Many  of  our  readers  will  remember  the 
Brazilian  Commissioner  of  Education  at  the 
Centennial  Exposition,  Dr.  Philippe  da  Motta. 
While  in  this  country  he  made  a  multitude  of 
friends  among  teachers  and  friends  of  educa- 
tion, not  only  by  his  polite  attention  to  those 
who  met  him  in  the  Brazilian  department  of 
the  Exposition,  but  by  the  part  he  took  in 
our  educational  conferences  and  associations, 
and  the  visits  he  made  to  numerous  educa- 
tional institutions.  Since  leaving  the  United 
States,  he  has  been  engaged  in  Europe,  as  far 
as  the  condition  of  his  health  would  permit, 
in  studying  sjrstems  of  education  in  various 
countries,  and  preparing  his  reports  for  pub- 
lication. Unfortunately,  in  the  midst  of  his 
labors,  owing  to  overwork,  his  nervous  sys- 
tem gave  way,  and  he  was  compelled  to  go 
to  Paris  and  place  himself  for  treatment 
under  the  care  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Char- 
cot. In  a  recent  letter  from  Paris,  he  speaks 
of  his  returning  health,  and  of  his  hopes  in 
regird  to  his  future  educational  work.  Ac- 
companying the  letter  is  a  copy  of  his  first 
publication,  ''The  Normal  Schools  of  the 
United  States."  His  second  book  is  about 
ready,  **  School  Architecture,  and  the  Meth- 
ods of  American  School  Teaching  '*  He 
says  :  **  My  works  on  the  Philadelphia  Exhi- 
bition and  Education  in  Holland  are  also 
written,  but  I  will  not  publish  them  until  I 
get  stronger." 

Dr.  da  Motta* s  works  are  printed  in  Portu- 
guese. It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  National 
Bureau  of  Education,  or  some  enterprising 
publishing  house,  will  have  them  translated 


into  English,  and  spread  before  the  teachers 
of  the  country.  They  are  well  worthy  of 
such  an  honor.  In  concluding  his  letter. 
Dr.  da  Motta  says : 

I  beg  you  to  remember  me  to  all  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  of  the  National  Association,  and  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Teachers*  Association.  I  still  hope 
again  to  attend  these  school  literary  meetings,  and  to 
see  once  more  the  many  dear  friends  I  left  in  your 
fine  country. 


Of  the  478  convicts  received  into  the 
Eastern  Penitentiary  last  year,  371  had  at- 
tended public  schools;  but  it  is  not  stated 
whether  they  attended  a  day,  a  week,  a  year, 
or  five  years.  Doubtless  the  most  of  them 
attended  long  enough  to  learn  to  read  and 
write  with  greater  or  less  facility,  but  few  of 
them  possess  a  fair  English  education,  includ- 
ing a  knowledge  of  Arithmetic,  Geography, 
Grammar,  and  the  History  of  the  United 
States,  and  scarcely  none  are  graduates  of 
either  High  Schools,  Academies  or  Colleges. 
The  hasty  assertion  of  a  gentleman  at  the  late 
meeting  of  the  National  Association  in  Phila- 
delphia, that  there  are  140  graduates  of  High 
Schools  in  the  Penitentary,  was  based  almost 
wholly  upon  a  misapprehension  of  the  facts. 
We  print  again  an  extract  from  a  letter 
which  appeared  in  the  June  number  of  The 
Journal y  from  the  late  chaplain,  teacher  and 
moral  instructor  of  the  Penitentiary,  Rev. 
Mr.  Ruth.  Mr.  Ruth  was  connected  with  the 
Penitentiary  many  years,  and  enjoyed  the  very 
best  opportunities  of  learning  the  educational 
condition  of  the  convicts.  His  letter  was  in 
answer  to  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  degree  of 
education  possessed  by  the  convicts,  and  the 
length  of  time  they  had  attended  public  schools. 
He  says : 

The  facts  of  the  case  are  that  the  mental  calibre  of 
the  majority  of  the  convicts  is  so  low  that  they  really 
do  not  know  how  long  they  attended  public  schools. 
Many  of  them  do  not  remember  more  than  the  bare 
fact  that  at  some  period  of  their  existence  they  went 
to  school.  The  number  of  illiterates,  and  such  as  can 
read  and  write  imperfectly,  is  proof  positive  that  the 
period  passed  under  instruction  must  have  been  very 
short  indeed. 


There  is,  at  present,  a  so-called  Cultur- 
kampf  (struggle  for  the  suj^remacy  in  school 
affairs)  in  France.  Mr.  Jules  Ferry,  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction,  submitted  in  March  last 
two  important  bills  to  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties— one  on  higher  education,  the  other  on 
the  Supreme  Council  of  Education.  The 
former  abolishes  the  mixed  jury  of  examin- 
ers for  degrees,  instituted  by  the  law  of 
1875,  ^^^  confers  academic  degrees  only 
upon  such  candidates  as  have  been  matric- 
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ulated  and  examined  in  the  state  universities. 
It  also  precludes  all  private  institutions  from 
assuming  the  title  of  university  or  faculty, 
which  is  to  be  reserved  for  state  establish- 
ments exclusively.  No  member  of  a  religious 
community  not  recognized  by  the  state  may 
henceforth  act  as  a  teacher.  This  bill  has 
passed  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  by  a  large 
majority  (nearly  200),  and  is  now  before  the 
Senate.  Mr.  Jules  Simon  is  President  of  the 
Senate  Committee  on  this  bill. 

The  second  bill  reorganizes  the  Supreme 
Council  of  Education.  It  excludes  from  the 
council  the  Catholic  bishops  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  other  churches.  Fifteen  mem- 
bers are  to  be  appointed  by  the  government 
from  professors  and  school  inspectors;  five 
ex- officio  members  will  be  appointed.  These 
twenty  members  will  hold  office  for  life,  while 
twenty-six  others  are  to  be  elected  for  six 
years  by  various  educational  bodies,  and  four 
representatives  of  non-state  institutions  are  to 
be  appointed  by  the  government. 

The  two  measures,  taken  together,  strike  a 
serious  blow  at  the  newly-founded  Catholic 
universities,  which  were  drawing  a  large  num- 
ber of  students. 


The  purpose  of  the  recently  established 
course  of  instruction  in  the  science  and  art 
of  teaching  at  the  University  of  Michigan  is 
stated  to  be  as  follows : 

1.  To  Bt  university  students  for  the  higher  positions 
in  the  public-school  service. 

It  is  a  natural  function  of  the  university,  as  the 
head  of  the  State  system  of  public  instruction,  to  sup- 
ply the  demand  made  upon  it  for  furnishing  the  larger 
public  schools  with  superintendents,  principals,  and 
assistants  in  high  schools.  Year  by  year  these  impor- 
tant positions  are  falling  more  and  more  into  the  hands 
of  men  who  have  received  education  in  the  university. 
Up  to  this  time,  the  training  given  to  the  university 
graduates  has  been  almost  purely  literary ;  it  has 
lacked  the  professional  character  that  can  alone  give 
special  fitness  for  the  successful  management  of  schools 
and  school  systems.  Now,  however,  it  is  proposed  to 
offer  students  of  this  university,  who  wish  to  become 
teachers,  ample  facilities  for  professional  study;  and 
this  purpose  is  embodied  in  the  establishment  of  this 
new  chair. 

2.  To  promote  the  study  of  educational  science. 
The  establishment  of  this  chair  is  a  recognition  of 

the  truth  that  the  art  of  education  has  its  correlative 
science;  and  that  the  processes  of  the  school -room  can 
become  rational  only  by  developing  and  teaching  the 
principles  that  underlie  these  processes.  Systems  of 
of  public  instruction  are  everywhere  on  trial,  and  the 
Hnal  criteria  by  which  they  are  to  stand  and  fall  must 
be  found  in  a  philosophical  study  of  the  educating 
art. 

3.  To  teach  the  history  of  education,  and  educa- 
tional systems  and  doctrines. 

The  supreme  right  of  the  school  is  to  grow;  and 
much  hurtful  interference  might  be  avoided  by  ascer- 


taining the  direction  of  educational  progress,  and  the 
history  of  educational  thought. 

4.  To  secure  to  teaching  the  rights,  prerogatives, 
and  advantages  of  the  profession. 

5.  To  give  a  more  perfect  unity  to  the  State  educa- 
tional system,  by  bringing  the  secondary  schools  into 
closer  relation  with  the  university. 


The  Chicago  Inter-  Ocean  has  the  follow- 
ing concerning  the  National  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation : 

The  United  States  Bureau  of  Education  is  ac- 
complishing far  more  efficient  service  in  collecting 
and  diffusing  information  of  educational  work  at 
home  and  abroad  than  is  generally  set  to  its  credit. 
Already  its  work  has  impressed  the  rulers  of  several 
foreign  governments  to  such  a  degree  as  to  call  forth 
their  especial  commendations,  and  the  adoption  by 
one  or  more  of  them  of  means  to  accomplish  similar 
purposes.  It  is  hardly  conceivable,  however,  that  any 
European  government  would  deal  with  any  part  of  it- 
self so  meanly  as  Congress  has  treated  this  important 
bureau.  There  are  treasures  of  educational  technics 
stored  away  in  custody  of  the  Commissioner  of  Edu- 
cation— libraries,  school  apparatus  of  different  foreign 
countries  represented  at  our  grand  Centennial  Exposi- 
tion, matter  that  cost  tens  upon  tens  of  thousands  of 
dollars — which  should  be  arranged  where  it  would  be 
conveniently  accessible  to  every  one  who  visits  the 
National  Capital,  but  which  is  now  practically  out  of 
reach  of  any  one ;  much  of  it  as  inaccessible  as  goods 
boxed  and  stored  in  the  lofts  of  some  warehocce. 
Commissioner  Eaton  has  repeatedly  solicited  means 
and  authority  to  provide  suitable  rooms  for  the  right 
arrangement  uf  all  this  material,  but  thus  far  with  lit- 
tle satisfaction.  The  Bureau  of  Education,  even  as 
it  is,  is  an  exceedingly  interesting  and  instructive 
place  f*r  those  to  visit  who  are  making  educational 
subjects  a  study,  but  the  interest  of  the  place  might 
easily  be  enhanced  many  fold  if  suitable  appropriations 
were  granted  for  the  purposes  above  mentioned,  and 
for  the  translation,  publication,  and  distribution  of 
documents  which  are  flowing  to  this  repository  from 
all  parts  of  America  and  Europe. 


The  Park  Commission  has  directed  the  re- 
moval of  the  Permanent  Exhibition  building 
within  a  period  of  two  years.  Earnes^  and 
influential  protest  against  the  enforcement  of 
this  order  has  been  made  on  every  hand.  It 
would  manifest  rare  lack  of  public  spirit  on 
the  part  of  Philadelphia  to  permit  this  vast 
building  to  be  torn  down,  which  has  been  so 
widely  and  favorably  known  in  connection 
with  the  Centennial  Exposition  and  which  is 
so  well  adapted  for  the  grand  permanent  edu- 
cational exposition  which  it  is  proposed  to 
organize  here.  The  recent  successful  State 
Fair,  attended  by  upwards  of  one  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  people,  shows  that  it  is  also 
well  suited  for  such  auxiliary  exhibitions. 
The  following  letter  to  Mayor  Stokley  from 
Prof.  E.  D.  Cope,  chief  of  the  Department 
of  Organic  Material  of  the  Permanent  Exhi- 
tion,  is  of  interest  in  this  connection : 
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Fort  Klamath,  Oregon,  Sept.  9,  1879. 

Dear  Sir  :  Having  received  information  from  East- 
em  sources  that  your  honorable  body  has  issued  an 
order  for  the  removal  of  the  Main  Building  of  the 
Permanent  Exhibition  from  the  Park,  and  having 
noticed  some  statement  of  the  reasons  which  have  led 
to  this  action,  I  take  the  liberty  of  calling  your  atten- 
tion to  a  few  points  in  reference  to  the  subject. 

I  presume  that  neither  yourself  nor  the  members  of 
the  Board  of  Commissioners  object  to  the  practical 
realization  of  the  plan  presented  by  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors at  the  opening  of  this  year.  In  the  circular 
issued  the  division  of  the  Exposition  into  ten  (10)  de- 
partments was  explained,  and  a  short  programme 
from  each  of  the  directors  of  the  several  departments 
presented.  This  organization  has  commanded  much 
approval,  and  especially  that  of  some  members  of  your 
body. 

You  are  aware  that  institutions  of  this  kind  are  being 
established  all  over  the  civilized  world,  but  that  in  no 
instance  are  they  consolidated,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
Permanent  Exposition.  The  European  capitals  con- 
tain museums  of  machinery,  of  national  history,  of  arts 
and  manufactures,  etc.,  in  separate  buildings  and  at 
localities  often  remote  from  each  other.  Philadel- 
phia has  not  created  any  museums  in  some  of  these 
departments,  and  should  undoubtedly  begin  to  do  so. 
We  are,  of  course,  met  by  the  financial  problem  at  the 
outset.  How  great  is  our  advantage  then  in  possess- 
ing a  building,  to  commence  with,  of  dimensions  suf- 
ficient to  contain  all  the  museums  desired  under  one 
roof.  We  are  at  once  relieved  of  the  expense  of 
erecting  not  only  one  but  several  costly  buildings  and 
can  devote  uur  means  to  the  creation  and  perfecting 
of  the  museums  themselves.  This  is  a  prime  consid- 
eration, for  it  is  everywhere  the  common  fault  to  ex- 
pend so  much  money  on  buildings  that  little  or  noth- 
ing is  left  for  the  enterprise  for  the  use  of  which  they 
have  been  built. 

Having,  as  was  supposed,  secured  this  great  advan- 
tage, the  problem  that  confronted  the  Directors  was 
necessarily  the  mode  of  raising  money  to  support 
the  necessary  expenses,  and  of  securing  a  sum  suffi- 
cient to  enable  Directors  of  the  various  departments 
to  put  them  in  proper  order  preparatory  to  displaying 
the  objects  belonging  to  them.  The  methods  adopted 
are  well  known  to  you,  and  form  the  ground  of  objec- 
tions to  the  institutions  which  have  existed  in  the 
minds  of  some  persons.  But  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind  that  theatrical  and  other  entertainments  have 
not  been  the  object  of  the  Exposition,  but  a  means 
only — the  end  being  education  and  instruction  of  the 
people  by  optical  evidence.  It  is  intended  to  create 
an  aquarium  in  the  department  of  organic  material, 
for  instance,  such  as  exist  in  Naples,  Berlin,  Brighton 
Ix>ndon,  etc.,  etc.,  which  are  there  placed  in  separate 
buildings.  In  some  instances  these  are  supported  by 
musical  and  other  entertainments. 

Should,  however,  the  citizens  of  Philadelphia 
come  to  the  aid  of  the  Permanent  Exposition,  the 
necessity  for  some  of  these  methods  of  obtaining  sup- 
port will  cease. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be. 

Yours,  very  truly, 

E.  D.  Cope. 


REVISING  THE  SALARIES. 


Changes  of  Address. — The  post-office  address  of 
Co.  Supt.  H.  B.  Larrabee,  of  Wayne  county,  has  been 
changed  from  Pleasant  Mount  to  Honesdale ;  that  of 
Co.  Supt.  Wm.  R.  Baker,  of  Huntingdon  county, 
from  Orbisonia  to  Huntingdon. 


IN  the  report  made  by  the  Special  Commit- 
tee of  the  Philadelphia  Board  of  Control, 
to  revise  and  re-adjust  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers  in  the  Public  Schools  of  this  city,  the 
following  rule  was  recommended  for  adop- 
tion, and  was  formally  adopted  at  a  meeting 
held  September  24th : 

The  salaries  paid  to  teachers  of  the  Public  Schools 
of  this  city  shall  be  apportioned  upon  the  basis  of  their 
teaching  experience  and  efficiency.  For  the  purpose 
of  this  apportionment,  such  teachers  shall  be  suitably 
classified  according  to  the  number  of  years  they  have 
been  actually  employed  in  teaching. 

To  the  class  of  teachers  having  the  least  experience, 
the  lowest  salary  shall  be  affixed.  To  this  salary  shall 
be  added  a  suitable  sum  to  constitute  the  salary  of  the 
next  class ;  and  so  on,  adding  continually  the  same 
increment  to  each  class  of  salaries,  in  order  to  fix  the 
salary  of  the  class  next  higher. 

The  principle  here  laid  down  is  a  goori  one, 
but  the  plan  of  classification  by  which  it  is  to 
be  carried  into  effect  does  not  occupy  the  full 
breadth  of  the  principle  itself.  *'  The  salaries 
paid  to  teachers"  are  to  be  '*  apportioned 
upon  the  basis  of  their  teaching  experience 
and  efficiency."  This  much  is  excellent.  It 
covers  not  only  the  length  of  service,  which 
is  presumed  to  give  *•  teaching  experience," 
but,  in  the  word  **  efficiency,"  it  includes  also 
successful  practice^  and  the  skill,  aptitude, 
talent,  genius,  whatever  it  may  be  called, 
that  enables  the  teacher  to  impart  knowledge 
with  the  best  effect  in  the  advancement  of 
pupils.  But  the  next  sentence,  which  declares 
the  means  by  which  the  *'  teaching  experience 
and  efficiency"  are  to  be  ascertained,  provides 
only  for  such  experience  as  the  teacher  may 
have  acquired  by  length  of  service,  and  leaves 
**  efficiency"  otherwise  possessed  or  obtained 
out  of  view  altogether.  The  only  thing  to  be 
effected  under  the  classification  is  to  ascer- 
tain how  many  months  or  years  a  teacher  has 
been  in  the  service. 

In  commenting  upon  this  action  of  the 
the  Board,  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  says  wise- 
ly that  when  the  Committee  of  the  Board  of 
Education  have  been  laboriously  engaged  in 
this  work  of  readjustment,  and  have  made  a 
long  step  of  progress  in  the  right  direction, 
they  have  not  gone  as  far  as  the  correct 
principle  they  themselves  lay  down  demands, 
or  as  the  good  of  the  school  service  requires. 
Teaching  talent  and  success  in  practice,  or 
as  the  report  defines  it,  "  efficiency,"  should 
have  been  coupled  in  the  classification  of 
length  of  service  as  a  stepping-stone  to  ad- 
vance in  salary.  It  is  a  pity  the  Committee 
and  the  Board  could  not  find  the  way  to  the 
full  fruition  of  the  excellent  principle  an- 
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nounced  in  the  report.  Still  it  must  be  re- 
peated that  what  is  thus  recommended  by  the 
committee,  although  it  applies  only  to  assist- 
ants in  primaries  and  secondaries,  is  good 
progress,  and  it  is  hoped,  for  the  welfare  of 
the  schools,  it  may  be  adopted  by  the  Board 
of  Education  as  the  future  rule.  If  it  shall 
be  adopted,  it  will  go  a  long  way  towards 
steadying  the  assistants  in  the  primary  and 
secondary  schools  in  their  positions.  It  will 
take  away  from  about  three-fourths  of  the 
assistants  the  greatest ,  temptation  to  apply 
for  vacancies  in  the  divisions  next  beyond 
those  in  which  they  are  employed  ;  for,  as 
there  will  be  no  difference  in  pay,  except  for 
length  of  service,  they  will  be  as  well  off  in 
the  divisions  to  which  they  are  accustomed, 
and  in  which  they  have  acquired  experience, 
as  in  those  where  vacancies  may  come  about. 
A  teacher  who  has  become  efficient  in  teach- 
ing the  youngest  children  in  a  primary  will 
have  no  temptation  of  pay  to  tempt  her  to  de- 
sert them  'to  get  a  vacant  assistantship  in  the 
more  advanced  classes  of  a  secondary.  And 
again,  it  will  help  to  do  away  with  the  evil  of 
putting  the  freshest  teachers  from  the  Normal 
Schools  (the  'prentice  hands,  as  they  were 
properly  styled  in  our  discussion  of  this  sub- 
ject last  winter,)  in  charge  of  the  youngest 
children.  As  the  report  is  likely  to  be  con- 
sidered soon  again,  and  probably  voted 
upon,  we  hope  to  be  able  to  chronicle  its 
adoption.  Judicious  action  in  this  important 
matter  may  have  some  influence  upon  Coun- 
cils when  they  come  to  consider  the  cutting 
down  of  the  school  appropriations,  which 
have  already  been  reduced  as  far  as  wisdom 
and  true  economy  permit. 


OPENING  SCHOOLS. 


WHAT  the  Philadelphia  Ledger  says  below 
of  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  that 
city,  can  be  read  with  profit  in  every  school 
district  of  the  State  : 

To-day  means  business  for  ninety  thousand  chil- 
dren in  the  public  schools.  Getting  to  work  again  of 
such  a  large  body,  even  of  small  people,  is  by  no 
means  a  small  event.  How  much  of  the  future  is  in 
the  start  to-day,  right  or  wrong !  It  is  not  only  to 
think  that  the  Mayors  and  Sheriffs  and  City  Treasur- 
ers of  Philadelphia,  are  at  this  moment  buckling  on 
their  satchels  or  unloading  their  books  on  their  desks, 
but  that  the  future  citizens  and  voters,  the  men  who 
will  shape  the  city's  good  repute  or  evil,  are  taking 
their  seats  on  school  benches,  to  grow  up  crooked  or 
straight  there — in  more  senses  than  one.  Consider- 
ing the  work  our  teachers  have  to  do,  and  that  the 
buiding  up  of  character  in  these  coming  men  and 
women  is  of  vastly  more  importance  than  the  masonry 
at  Broad  and  Market  streets,  there  is  no  public. work 


of  value  to  compare  with  that  which  is  resumed  to-day. 
The  money  which  is  spent  on  this  has  been  calculated 
down  to  its  lowest  figure,  and  the  Building  Commis- 
sion of  the  Board  of  Education  have  no  open  purse  in 
which  to  dip  their  hands.  It  is  right  that  they  should 
not  have;  but  it  is  also  certain  that  no  bricks,  nor 
stone-cutter's  work,  nor  glass,  nor  plumbing,  nor 
roofing,  can  compare  in  necessity  with  the  work  that  is 
to  he  botched  or  fairly  done  for  the  next  generation, 
now  in  these  builders*  hands.  We  have  models  of 
carving  in  the  Public  Buildings,  buffaloes'  heads,  and 
heads  of  oxen,  for  which  lavish  prices  are  paid.  But 
what  are  these  sculptors  in  comparison  with  the  other 
patient  gravers,  ten  months  in  the  year,  that  have  under 
their  own  hands,  by  their  own  pattern  and  force  of 
charcter  to  shape  the  moral  as  well  as  the  intellectual  a 
future  of  their  schools  ? 

It  is  not  what  is  in  the  books  that  makes  the  school. 
These  may  be  cunningly  devised  by  the  multiplica- 
tion of  words  to  give  the  scantiest  results  for  hours  of 
task-work.  It  is  not  altogether  with  the  rules,  al- 
though these  may  make  routine  and  reputation  so 
deadening  that  the  field,  instead  of  being  opened  by 
the  drill  for  the  scattered  seed,  is  ground  into  stony 
stupidity  by  their  ponderous  daily  rollers.  It  is  in 
that  school  atmosphere  that  every  teacher  makes  for 
herself,  of  vivacity,  cheerfulness,  clearness,  and  an 
honest  getting  down  to  facts,  and  the  understanding 
of  facts.  This  the  school  directors  cannot  provide — 
except  as  they  find  the  teacher—  with  all  the  latest 
improvements  in  ventilation  and  heating,  and  comfor- 
table school  furniture,  and  the  latest  edition  of  gram> 
mar  or  arithmetic.  Our  substantial  school  houses  of 
recent  years,  have  all  these  things,  and  in  some  of 
them,  at  least,  the  class  does  not  have  to  face  a  blind- 
ing glare  from  the  windows,  either  sitting  or  stand- 
ing, in  exercises  or  recitations,  while  the  teacher's 
platform  is  comfortable,  with  its  back  to  the  light. 

There  is  more  connection  between  the  big  slate  and 
the  little  ones  than  might  appear.  The  machine- 
voters  of  to-day,  who  take  their  sum  as  it  is  set  for 
them,  anxious  only  to  make  the  figures  prove,  without 
a  thought  to  the  process  or  the  real  results,  are  only 
the  grown-up  boys,  who  did  machine  work  on  the 
little  slates  a  generation  or  two  back.  The  sharp 
boys,  who  got  the  answer  first,  led  the  others,  and 
reaped  the  profits  of  their  smartness  in  perquisites, 
fagging,  or  the  leadership  of  the  class.  The  majority, 
who  take  their  rules  or  copy  the  answer  from  a  neigh- 
bor, are  not  taught  to  think  at  school,  and  keep  on 
taking  their  answers  by  rote  all  through  life.  The 
best  lesson  all  these  two  thousand  teachers  can  set  the 
children  for  the  coming  year  is  that  of  thinking  clearly, 
seeing  facts  with  their  own  eyes,  giving  their  answers 
according  to  their  own  understanding.  It  will  not  be 
as  rapid  a  process  for  the  manufacture  of  averages  as 
the  routine  methods,  at  first.  And  it  is  a  work  to  be 
largely  done  in  the  primary  classes.  What  is  wak- 
ened up  there  ought  never  to  be  put  to  sleep  again  by 
the  droning  machinery  of  upper  schools,  but  if  it  is 
not  awakened  there,  observation,  quick  curiosity  and 
intelligence,  apprehensions  of  ideas  rather  than  words, 
there  will  be  hard  work  in  the  upper  schools,  and 
almost  without  result  in  actual  thinkers. 

We  shall  never  have  thinking  citizens  in  the  future 
unless  the  little  slates  are  all  sponged  off  fresh  this 
morning,  and  in  school  years  to  come,  for  something 
less  of  the  regulation  work  upon  them,  and  something 
more  of  the  child's  own  thought  about  the  lesson. 
This  cannot  all  be  put  down  in  neatest  copy-book  or 
composition.  It  is  taken  rather  by  the  class  thermome- 
ter, in  the  teacher's  own  hand,  and  so  that  all  privi- 
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leged  visitors  can  see  the  level.  It  is  not  the  chorus 
recitation  of  a  rule  or  a  boundary,  still  less  of  a  pri- 
mary color  or  a  musical  definition,  that  shows  the  class 
material,  but  a  probing  question,  without  preliminary 
announcement,  that  tells  how  many  of  the  scholars  are 
at  parrot-work  and  how  many  are  learning  to  think. 

Hear  also,  on  the  same  subject,  the  Pitts- 
burg Telegraph : 

One  has  but  to  recall  the  school  days  of  his  own 
childhood  to  know  the  feelings  which  hundreds  of 
children  have  as  they  pack  their  books  and  set  out  to 
meet  their  teachers.  The  feelings  are  mixed.  After 
the  fun  and  frolic  of  the  long  summer  vacation  the 
|KX)spect  of  daily  duty  under  exact  regulations  is  not 
in  itself  inviting.  Young  nature  reluctantly  gives  up 
any  of  its  cherished  freedom.  On  the  other  hand, 
there  are  aspirations  after  knowledge  for  its  own  sake, 
and  for  the  power  which  it  gives  to  its  possessor. 
That  old  sentence,  Knowledge  is  power,  has  been 
copied  over  and  often,  and  drilled  into  the  young  mind, 
until  it  has  become  part  of  the  child's  permanent  in- 
tellectual possessions.  Its  influence  has  been  work- 
ing slowly  and  secretly,  but  very  surely,  and  the  boy's 
ambition  has  grown  accordingly. 

A  child's  feelings  are  always  mixed.  For  that  rea- 
son he  should  not  be  left  to  them  unaided.  The  wis- 
dom and  experience  of  parents  and  guardians  should 
watch  over  him  and  them,  and  lend  both  a  helping 
hand.  This  is  particularly  true  at  the  present  mo- 
ment. Children  who  are  to  attend  school  this  year 
ought  to  begin  with  the  opening  day,  and  parents 
should  see  that  they  do.  Some  of  them  will  have  ex- 
cuses for  not  doing  so,  for  they  Hnd  it  hard  to  make 
the  change  from  the  liberty  of  the  play  ground  to  the 
routine  of  study  and  school  discipline.  They  will 
want  a  short  time  to  contemplate  the  change  and  pre- 
pare their  minds  for  it.  The  time  ought  not  to  be 
granted,  tor  it  is  wrong  to  allow  a  child  to  dally  with 
a  duty  of  any  sort,  and  in  this  instance  every  hour's 
delay  makes  the  duty  more  difficult.  A  pupil  falling 
behind  his  class  is  worried  by  the  trouble  to  catch  up, 
and  when  he  does  that,  it  is  generally  by  slighting  a 
part,  and  always  the  most  important  part,  of  his 
studies — the  part  which  requir«s  close  and  continued 
application.  The  consequence  is  that,  for  a  whole 
term,  he  works  at  a  disadvantage,  for  every  day  he  en- 
counters questions  which  are  explicable  to  him  only 
in  the  light  of  others  which  he  does  not  understand, 
because  he  skipped  across  them  in  his  haste  to  be  up 
with  his  class.  Let  the  pupils  begin  strictly  at  the 
beginning,  if  it  is  at  all  possible. 

And  when  they  have  begun  lay  it  down  as  a  law 
that  every  dispute  which  arises  between  them  and 
their  teachers,  the  two  must  settle,  as  best  they  can. 
Parental  interference  is  almost  invariably  vicious.  It 
would  be  easy  to  point  out  more  than  one  instance 
here  where  parents  did  their  children  an  unquestion- 
able wrong  by  taking  up  their  claims  as  to  the  proper 
credit  in  study.  The  teachers  of  to-day  are  not  only 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  their  pupils,  but  under 
the  school  system  are  independent,  and  by  that  en- 
couraged to  do  justice.  Favoritism  has  small  room 
for  exercise  in  this  particular.  If  a  boy  does  not 
stand  so  high  as  he  wishes,  all  the  probabilities  are 
either  that  he  has  neglected  his  books  or  he-is  a  block 
head.  If  the  cause  is  neglect,  interference  by  pa- 
rents is  inexcusable ;  if  the  cause  is  blockheadism, 
which  is  more  widely  prevalent  than  fond  fathers 
and  mothers  suppose,  interference  is  nonsense.  A 
teacher  may  give  a  boy  facts  and  help  him  to  others, 


but  cannot  give  him  brains.  The  man  who  has  a 
child  to  go  to  school  should  not  only  start  him  to- 
day without  fail,  but  say  to  him  :  "  Now,  you  know 
what  is  before  you.  Hoe  your  own  row.  If  you  and 
your  teacher  get  into  a  quarrel,  you  must  fight  it  out 
between  you.  You  must  learn  to  respect  law  and 
the  regulations  of  wiser  heads  than  your  own,  and  if 
you  do  not,  you  must  put  up  with  the  consequences." 
A  great  deal  more  might  be  said  on  this  subject, 
but  more  is  not  necessary.  Indeed,  it  is  so  plain  that 
to  merely  remind  people  of  it  should  be  enough.  The 
duty  in  the  premises  will  then  rise  before  them  of  its 
own  accord. 

EFFORTS  TO  SECURE  ATTENDANCE. 


The  following  from  a  Philadelphia  paper 
shows  the  kind  of  thanks  teachers  often 
receive  for  the  pains  they  take  to  secure  regu- 
lar attendance  at  the  schools  : 

Said  one  lady  :  "  I  am  bothered  to  death  writing 
notes  to  teachers  of  the  school  my  boy  attends.  If  I 
keep  him  at  home  on  a  rainy  day,  a  child  is  sent 
through  the  rain  with  a  note  from  the  teacher  inquir- 
ing the  reason  of  l\is  absence.  Then  when  he  goes 
back  to  school  I  must  write  another  note  asking  to 
have  him  excused  for  his  absence;  and  probably  in 
the  afternoon  a  third  note  explaining  why  he  did  not 
study  his  lessons.  The  correspondence  about  him  is 
so  burdensome  that  I  have  thought  seriously  about 
engaging  a  clerk  to  attend  to  my  share  of  it." 

From  numerous  parents  comes  the  same  complaint. 
There  is  a  general  impression  that  if  the  teachers 
would  pay  as  much  attention  to  teaching  children  to 
read  as  they  do  to  inquiring  concerning  their  tempor- 
ary absence,  the  latter  would  make  greater  progress. 

The  present  aim  of  the  public  school  system  seems 
to  be  rather  to  secure  a  great  number  of  pupils  than  to 
advance  them  in  study  after  they  are  secured,  and  in 
prosecuting  this  plan  the  teachers  find  themselves 
between  two  fires,  namely,  the  requirements  of  the 
rules  of  discipline  and  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
parents. 

Considering  that  there  are  from  forty  to  seventy 
pupils  in  each  primary  section,  and  that  they  are  all 
subject  to  the  ills  that  humanity  is  heir  to,  such  as 
sickness  and  necessary  detention  at  home  for  various 
causes,  it  is  not  too  great  an  average  to  suppose,  that 
one-tenth  of  the  number  might  be  daily  kept  away 
from  school.  This  entails  the  writing  of  ten  notes  by 
the  teacher,  the  writing  of  ten  responses  by  ten  par- 
ents, and  the  sending  of  ten  children  away  from  their 
studies  to  convey  the  teacher's  notes  to  their  places  of 
destination.  This  gives  us  thirty  persons  all  tempor- 
arily inconvenienced,  for  what  ?  Merely  to  check  a 
few  careless  boys  in  their  disposition  to  play  truant. 
This  is  not  a  very  happy  state  of  affairs  for  anybody, 
not  even  for  the  truants,  who  might  as  well  be  let 
alone  in  their  delinquencies  if  their  reform  is  to  be  at 
the  expense  of  everybody  else. 

The  writer  of  the  above,  and  the  parents 
who  complain  of  the  trifling  trouble  it  gives 
them  to  write  a  note  now  and  then  to  excuse 
the  necessary  absence  of  their  children,  know 
nothing  of  school  teaching,  nor  of  the  evils 
of  irregular  attendance.  If  they  could  be 
made  to  realize  how  greatly  irregular  attend- 
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ance  disorganizes  a  school,  to  what  an  extent 
it  breaks  up  classes,  checks  progress,  and 
destroys  the  unity  of  school  life  and  work, 
they  would  either  be  silent  or  lend  the  teach- 
ers the  help  they  so  greatly  need  in  trying  to 

prevent  it. 

■» 

FIRST  DAY  OF  SCHOOL. 


117 ITHIN  a  few  weeks,  at  most,  thousands 
VV  ^^  teachers  will  enter  upon  their  school 
work  for  the  year.  Many  young  teachers 
will  begin  work  for  the  first  time;  many 
others  will  begin  work  in  a  new  place.  The 
object  of  this  article  is  to  make  a  few  prac- 
tical suggestions  that  will  be  specially  appli- 
cable to  the  above-named  classes  of  teachers. 

1.  Upon  no  other  day  of  the  school  year 
does  so  much  depend.  The  impressions 
made  the  first  day,  especially  the  first  morn- 
ing, will  be  lasting,  and  will  have  a  powerful 
influence  for  good  or  for  bad  upon  all  future 
work. 

2.  Know  definitely  the  organization  of 
the  preceding  school,  especially  the  classifica- 
tion, and  the  page  to  which  each  class  had 
advanced.  This  information  can  be  obtained 
from  the  records  of  the  former  teacher,  or 
from  the  pupils.  In  some  way  get  the  infor- 
mation, 

3.  See  to  it,  that  your  school  house  is  in 
good  condition  before  the  school  assembles. 

4.  Prepare  carefully  your  opening  exer- 
cises, and  make  them  brief.  The  opening 
**  talk"  should  not  exceed  five  minutes  in 
length,  and  should  be  of  such  a  character  as 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  pupils  and  put 
them  at  their  ease. 

5.  Announce  no  rules  of  order,  but  say,  I 
expect  each  pupil  to  do  just  what  he  thinks  is 
right.  I  desire  to  learn  just  what  your  notions 
of  a  good  school  are.  If  I  find  that  your 
ideas  do  not  agree  with  mine,  we  shall  have 
to  talk  over  matters  a  little. 

6.  Begin  as  you  expect  to  continue.  Allow 
no  liberty  the  first  day  that  you  do  not  expect 
to  grant  next  week  and  next  month. 

7.  After  these  very  brief  preliminaries,  in 
the  quickest  way  possible,  give  each  pupil 
something  to  DO.  One  of  the  quickest  ways 
in  which  to  do  this,  is  to  assign  work  in 
arithmetic.  Having  previously  selected  the 
lesson — turning  back  a  little  from  the  page  to 
which  the  class  had  advanced  at  the  last 
school — assign  a  certain  number  of  problems 
to  be  solved,  and  ask  that  the  work  be  done 
neatly,  and  left  upon  the  slates  for  your  in- 
spection.    In  five  minutes  lessons  can  be  as- 


signed to  all  the  classes  in  arithmetic,  and 
these  include  a  large  majority  of  every  coun- 
try school,  and  it  insures  diligence  for  some 
time  to  come.  Call  the  large  pupils  not  in- 
cluded in  the  above  classes,  and  by  a  few 
questions  find  their  advancement  in  arithme- 
tic, and  assign  work  with  one  of  the  classes 
organized  temporarily.  Then  give  attention 
to  the  little  ones,  making  it  a  point  to  send 
each  to  his  seat  with  something  to  do.  By 
this  method,  every  pupil  in  any  ordinary 
school  ,can  be  assigned  work  in  from  ten  to 
fifteen  minutes. 

8.  Hear  these  classes  rapidly,  indicating 
your  method  of  examining  work  and  hearing 
recitations,  and  assign  work  in  other  branches. 
A  skillful  teacher  will  never  allow  any  of  his 
school  to  become  idle. 

9.  The  secret  of  success  in  organizing  a 
school  lies  in  the  ability  of  a  teacher  to 
assign  woxV  promptly ,  and  to  keep  the  pupils 
busy. 

10.  Follow  as  closely  as  possible  the  classi- 
fication and  programme  of  the  former  teacher, 
and  make  changes  as  experience  dictates. 

1 1 .  Never  waste  time  by  taking  the  names 
of  pupils  the  first  thing.  Any  other  time  is 
better. 

12.  Study  your  work  carefully,  and  have 
clearly  in  mind  just  what  you  are  going  to  do, 
and  how  you  are  going  to  do  it,  before  be- 
ginning. In  this  way  you  will  gain  and  retain 
the  respect  and    confidence  of  your  pupils. 

Indiana  School  Journal. 


SCHOOLS  AT  THE  CLARION  COUNTY 

FAIR. 


THE  annual  exhibition  of  the  Clarion  Agri- 
cultural Association  was  held  at  Clarion, 
during  the  week  commencing  on  Tuesday, 
the  23d  of  September.  From  the  lengthy 
premium  list  we  cut  the  following  in  relation 
to  schools: 

CLASSES  OF  SCHOOLS   REPRESENTED. 

1 .  Country  ungraded  schools. 

2.  Village  schools  of  two  grades. 

3.  Village  schools  of  three  grades. 

4.  Village  schools  of  four  grades. 

5.  Village  schools  of  five  grades. 

6.  Village  schools  of  six  grades. 

7.  Academies  of  the  county. 

CHARACTER   OF  EXHIBITS. 

Best  pupiVs  manuscript  work,  bound  voIuraes.Diploma« 

Best  pupil's  manuscript  work,  not  bound  volumes. 

Diploma. 

Best  botanical  collections  made  by  pupils  and  teach- 
ers     Diploma. 

Best  geological  collection  made  by  pupils  and  teach* 
ers Diploma. 
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Best   zoological  collection   made  by  pupil  and  teach- 
ers  Diploma. 

Best  apparatus  contrived  by  pupils  and  teachers. 

Diploma. 
Best  chart  contrived  by  pupils  and  teachers .  Diploma. 

Best  school  furniture Diploma. 

Best  model  school  building  and  grounds.... Diploma. 
All  articles  not  enumerated  in  the  foregoing  list 
(worthy  of  merit)  will  be  included  in  this,  and  pre- 
miums awarded  at  the  discretion  of  the  executive  com- 
mittee. 

children's  day — WEDNESDAY. 

1.  Procession  of  school  children  forms  in  front  of 
court  house ;  each  school  in  charge  of  the  teacher  who 
taught  last ;  schools  in  line  by  districts. 

2.  March  to  the  fair  grounds  headed  by  comet  band 
and  military  and  fire  companies,  followed  by  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  professions. 

3.  Address  by  Dr.  J.  P.  Wickershcam,  superinten- 
dent of  public  instruction. 

4.  Ten-minute  addresses  by  the  principals  of  the 
academies  of  the  county. 

5.  Explanation  of  the  nature  and  purpose  of  the 
educational  exposition. 

6.  Five-minute  talks  by  visiting  county  superinten- 
dents of  other  counties. 

7.  Views  of  exhibits. 

8.  Drill  of  military  and  fire  companies. 

9.  Miscellaneous. 

The  procession  of  school  children,  under  charge  of 
Prof.  Davis,  will  be  admitted  free  on  Wednesday. 


"•- 


SCHOOL  BOARD  WISDOM. 


THE  following  from  the  New  York  7r/- 
bune,  applies  in  many  directions  these 
times  of  close  economy : 

It  may  be  judicious  sometimes,  amid  so  much  talk 
of  retrenchment  in  the  schools,  to  consider  some  of 
the  arguments  advanced  in  the  effort  to  reduce  teach- 
ers' salaries.  That  one  oftenest  read  and  heard  is  this : 
that  prices  are  generally  lowered  ;  that  it  doesn't  cost 
so  much  to  live  as  it  did  ten  years  ago,  and  that 
therefore  teachers  should  be  content  to  go  back  to 
their  former  receipts.  The  theory,  which  may  be 
proper  enough  when  applied  to  other  trades,  does  not 
fit  with  that  of  the  teacher  who  was  paid  starvation 
prices  before  the  war.  His  work  could  liardly  be 
more  important  than  it  is.  He  has  it  in  his  power  to 
make  his  pupils  honorable,  intelligent  men  and 
women,  as  well  as  persons  acquainted  with  the  three 
R*s.  To  compare  the  profession  of  the  man  or 
woman  who  controls  or  guides  the  souls  and  minds 
of  the  young  generation  to  the  trade  of  a  mechanic, 
and  lo  demand  that  their  wages  should  be  equalized, 
seems  an  absurdly  ignorant  and  low-minded  thing  to 
do.  And  yet  it  is  done  every  day.  A  correspondent 
of  a  certain  Western  journal  mentions  the  salaries 
paid  to  the  female  teachers  of  his  city,  and  asks  with 
a  ctiiious  stupidity  :  "  How  many  female  clerks  have 
that  much  ?  How  many  good  and  intelligent  mechan- 
ics have  it  at  the  present  time  ?"  A  noble  argument ! 
What  becomes  of  the  children  of  a  person  who  ranks 
the  training  of  their  minds  on  the  same  level  with  the 
soldering  of  a  waste-pipe  ?  Not  that  we  would  dis- 
parage the  work  of  a  mechanic  ;  if  it  be  well  done,  it 
IS  honorable  enough;  but  we  submit  that  the  delicate 


task  of  cultivating  a  human  intelligence  requires  dif- 
feient  powers  from  those  that  guide  a  skillful  me- 
chanic's hand,  and  is  to  be  rewarded  after  a  different 
fashion. 

Why  should  we  go  back  to  the  wages  of  fifteen 
years  ago,  because  at  that  period  good  work  was  not 
properly  paid  for  ?     The  profession  is  one  that  calls 
for  constant  study,  for  vigorous   health,  for  earnest 
pleasure  in  its  work ;  and  these  are  necessities  that 
cannot  be  maintained  upon  a  pittance  and  the  endless 
anxiety  that  is  the  result  of  that  pittance.     There  are, 
of  course,  many  teachers  whose  work  is  not  worth  five 
cents  a  day ;  these  should  be  remorselessly  weeded 
out.     Let  there  be  an  end  to  teaching  by  young  wo- 
men who  have  no  natural  aptitude  and  little  training, 
and  who  take  up  the  work  as  a  makeshift  until  their 
marriage  day.      A  school-committee  can  make   no 
poorer  investment  than  in  teaching  by  the  letter  with- 
out spirit.     No  one  should  teach  in  the  schools  who 
has  not  enthusiasm  for  her  work,  a  marked  natural 
capacity  for  it,  and  a  thorough  training.     But  so  long 
as  prices  are  so  resolutely  kept  down  and  constantly 
reduced,  there  is  no  temptation  to  any  one  to  spend 
vears  in  sincere  and  careful  preparation  of  the  few 
hours  out  of  school  in  the  necessary  study  that  pre- 
vents intellectual  rust.     Why  should  time  and  money 
be  given  to  the  getting  ready  for  a  work  which  gives 
only  the  simplest  daily  bread  and  raiment,  and  which, 
after  a  life  of  earnest  devotion,  leaves  the  worker's  old 
age  to  miserable  dependence  or  to  cruel  suffering  for 
the  physical  needs  of  existence?     If  school  boards 
would  spend  the  time  which  they  now  occupy  in  try- 
ing to  reduce  salaries  in  endeavoring  to  get   better 
teachers,  the  next  generation  would  profit  incalcula- 
bly.    Make  the  severest  requirements  of  teachers,  re- 
lentlessly dismiss  all  who  are  half-competent — and 
when  you  get  good  teachers,  pay  them  honest  wages. 
An  argument  for  reduction  recently  introduced  in 
the  Cincinnati  school  board  was  the  sinful  extrava- 
gance of  teachers.     The  wise  man  making  it  thought 
that  teachers,  dressed  too  well — ^they  ought  to  wear 
calico  gowns.     A  female  teacher  politely  pointed  out 
the  unanswerable  fact  that,  in  order  to  maintain  the 
necessary  neatness,  the  calico  gowns  would  require 
constant  washing,  and  constant  washing  involved  large 
laundry  bills.     But  the  insolence  of  the  argument  no 
one  appeared  to  rebuke.     As  well  tell  a  clergyman 
that  because  he  can  keep  breath  in  his  body  and  a  rag 
upon  his  back  for  twenty-five  cents  a  day,  he  should 
receive  no  more  for  the  work  of  his  earnest  mind,  his 
devoted  soul.     A  woman  who  has  spent  her  youth  in 
making  ready  for  her  profession,  and  who  gives  her 
days  to  the  conscientious  and  successful  performance 
af  this  most  difficult  and  wearing  task  of  thorough  in- 
struction, ought,  certainly,  to  receive  righteous  recom- 
pense, without  suggestion  as  to  how  she  shall  expend 
it.     What  member  of  any  other  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions would  endure  such  intrusion  ? 

It  is  impossible  to  find,  in  all  the  school  board  dis- 
cussions on  retrenchment,  one  in  which  these  argu- 
ments, or  others  as  sort-sighted,  are  not  brought  for- 
ward. There  is  extremely  poor  teaching  in  this  coun- 
try; and  so  long  as  these  arguments  prevail,  so  long  as 
men  and  women  are  appointed  for  political  reasons, 
however  well  hidden  ;  so  long  as  a  well-trained  and 
successful  female  teacher  of  many  years'  experience 
receives  the  same  wages  paid  to  an  utterly  inexperi- 
enced boy  just  beginning  work,  or  even  less — so  long 
will  this  poor  teaching  continue.  As  matters  are  now 
arranged  in  our  schools,  the  victor's  spoils  are  hardly 
worth  the  taking. 
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TETE  NOIRE,  CHAMOUNY,  GENEVA 


WE  remained  over  night  at  Martigny. 
The  late  hour  of  our  arrival  and  an 
early  start  next  morning  gave  us  little  time 
to  see  a  town  that  mixes  up  strangely  enough 
the  old  and  the  new — quaint  houses  and 
shops,  centuries  old,  with  modern  hotels  and 
pensions,  filled  with  crowds  of  tourists  from 
all  parts  of  the  world.  Martigny  was,  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  the  capital  of  the  Vera- 
gri'y  its  present  importance  arises  from  its 
being  a  point  of  departure  over  three  of  the 
great  Alpine  passes,  the  Simplon  to  Lake 
Maggiore,  the  great  St.  Bernard  to  Turin, 
and  the  Tete  Noire  to  Chamouny.  At  the 
time  of  our  visit  the  town  was  full  of  stran- 
gers, and  its  crooked  streets  were  thronged 
with  diligences,  carriages,  mules,  drivers, 
and  all  the  paraphernalia  of  travel.  We 
made  out  to  pick  our  way  to  the  market 
place  and  to  the  old  cathedral.  There  is  an 
old  castle.  La  Betiaz,  on  a  hill  near  by,  built 
by  Peter  of  Savoy,  in  1260,  and  dismantled 
in  1 5 18,  but  we  were  too  tired  to  climb  up 
to  the  inviting  ruins. 

A  good  sleep,  an  early  breakfast,  and  we 
step  into  our  carriage  for  a  ride  over  the 
Tete  Noire  to  Chamouny.  Other  carriages 
and  several  heavy  diligences  start  at  the  same 
time,  and  we  are  followed  by  quite  a  caval- 
cade of  tourists  on  horses  and  mules.  Our 
carriage  is  drawn  by  three  horses,  the  one  in 
front  being  led  or  driven  by  a  woman  on  foot, 
and  to  be  unhitched  and  taken  back  as  soon  as 
we  reach  the  summit  of  the  pass.  The  road 
is  as  smooth  as  a  floor,  and  we  wind  through 
fields  of  grass  and  grain,  vineyards,  orchards, 
meadows — now  crossing  a  swift  mountain 
stream  clear  as  crystal,  now  admiring  a 
beautiful  waterfall  or  a  romantic  glen,  and 
again  gazing  with  delight  at  the  grand  old 
mountains  as  they  successively  come  in  sight. 
Sometimes  we  walked,  taking  the  steep,  stony 
path  formerly  used,  thus  cutting  off  the  wind- 
ings of  the  new  road,  and  gaining  time  to 
gaze  up  and  down,  and  paint  upon  memory's 
page  the  magnificent  picture  before  us.  Half- 
way on  our  journey,  we  pass  through  a  tun- 
nel in  the  rocks,  La  Roche-Percee,  cross  the 
Eau  Noirgf  look  down  with  almost  a  shud- 
der into  the  dark,  deep  ravine  through  which 
it  runs,  and  stop  at  the  village  I.e  Chatelard 
or  lunch  and  a  change  of  horses.     The  road 


is  mostly  down  hill  now,  and  the  French 
driver  takes  his  seat  by  my  side  on  the  box, 
and  is  ready  enough  to  answer  questions  and 
point  out  objects  of  interest.  The  scenery  is 
diversified.  We  see  deep  gorges,  dark  for- 
ests, roaring  torrents,  beautiful  waterfalls, 
towering  snow-capped  mountains,  and  the 
tracks  of  fearful  avalanches.  I  had  looked 
upon  all  the  principal  mountains  of  the 
United  States  east  of  the  Mississippi  river, 
but  I  had  no  adequate  conception  of  grand 
mountain  scenery  until  I  saw  the  Alps.  Our 
mountains  are  picturesque,  beautiful ;  but,  in 
addition,  the  Alps  are  terrible,  sublime.  At 
4  p.  m.,  we  dash  into  the  village  of  Argen- 
tiere  and  stop  long  enough  to  take  a  hasty 
look  at  the  great  glacier  of  the  same  name 
that  descends  into  the  valley  a  little  distance 
south  of  the  village,  forming  at  its  extremity 
a  fine  ice  grotto. 

In  another  hour  we  are  at  Chamouny,  a 
little  town  situated  in  the  green  valley  of  the 
Arve,  surrounded  by  some  of  the  most  magnifi- 
cent scenery  in  the  world,  and  the  central  point 
from  which  tourists  in  Switzerland  make  their 
excursions.  The  hotels  are  full  of  strangers 
from  all  countries;  the  shops  are  doing  a 
thriving  business  in  the  way  of  selling  alpen- 
stocks and  other  equipments  for  Alpine  travel, 
photographs  of  Alpine  scenery,  collections  of 
Alpine  plants,  and  numerous  other  memen- 
toes of  the  place ;  guides  with  and  without 
mules  are  waiting  at  the  comers  of  the  streets 
and  about  the  hotel  porticoes  for  customers ; 
and  carriages  and  diligences  dash  in  and  out 
of  the  narrow  streets.  We  dine,  and  then 
take  a  walk  about  the  town.  It  presents 
strange  contrasts  between  the  old  and  the 
new,  the  plain  and  the  fashionable.  Swiss 
huts  centuries  old  stand  alongside  of  modem 
hotels,  and  men  in  blouses  and  women  in  caps 
and  short-gowns  mingle  in  the  streets  with 
people  dressed  in  broadcloth  and  silk  after 
the  latest  Parisian  fashions.  Babel  itself  could 
hardly  have  presented  a  greater  confusion  of 
human  speech.  In  a  crowd,  one  can  hear 
spoken  a  dozen  languages  at  once.  Seeking 
a  secluded  spot  we  look  up,  and  around  us  in 
all  directions  are  the  great  mountains,  some 
of  them  dome-like  and  covered  with  snow, 
and  others  piercing  the  very  sky  with  their 
cold,  gray,  splintered,  needle-like  points. 
Down  the  ravines  come  the  glaciers,  like  rivers 
frozen  while  crested  with  foam ;  and  beautiful 
waterfalls  burst  forth  from  the  mountain  sides 
andglitter  in  the  sunlight.  At  our  feet  fiows 
the  dashing  Arve  over  its  pebbly  bed,  and  on 
both  sides  of  it  the  narrow  valley  stretches 
away  covered  with  the  richest  carpet  of  green. 
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We  retire  early,  as  we  have  a  heavy  task  laid 
out  for  the  morrow. 

In  the  morning  a  friend  and  myself  hired 
a  mule  and  a  guide  between  us,  and  by 
making  an  early  start,  alternately  riding  and 
walking, we  proposed  toascend  the  Montan vert 
mountain,  cross  the  great  glacier  Mer  de 
Glace,  descend  on  the  other  side,  cross  the 
valley,  ascend  the  Flegere,  obtain  if  possible 
a  view  of  Mont  Blanc  from  the  summit,  de- 
scend and  return  to  our  hotel  at  Chamouny. 
The  task  will  be  appreciated  when  I  say  that 
each  of  the  mountains  to  be  climbed  is  some 
six  thousand  feet  high,  the  pathway  up  being 
very  steep;  the  glacier  and  its  lateral  moraines 
are  rough  and  somewhat  dangerous,  and  the 
distance  of  the  day's  excursion  was  not  less 
than  twenty-one  miles.  The  ascent  up  the 
Montanvert  is  by  a  zigzag  pathway  through 
pine  woods,  steep  in  places,  and  here  and 
there  crossing  hollows  swept  by  avalanches. 
After  a  three  hours*  climb,  turning  to  the 
right,  you  soon  reach  an  open  space,  and  from 
a  projecting  crag  you  can  look  directly  down 
upon  one  of  the  greatest  of  Alpine  glaciers, 
the  Mer  de  Glace,  Two  small  huts  have  been 
built  on  this  cliff,  and  are  used  for  the  accom- 
modation of  guides  and  places  of  refreshment ; 
but  we  do  not  think  of  eating  or  drinking  at 
such  a  time,  and  at  once  find  our  way  to  the 
most  eligible  spot  to  view  the  wonderful  scene 
before  us.  First  in  interest  is  the  great  stream 
of  ice  at  our  feet,  twelve  miles  long  and  from 
one  to  four  miles  wide,  billowed  like  an  agi- 
tated sea.  Then  enclosing  it  on  all  sides  there 
is  a  frame  work  of  gigantic  mountains,  sepa- 
rated by  deep  gorges  filled  with  ice  and  snow. 
And  away  up  these  gorges  we  could  see  broad 
fields  of  purest  white  glistening  in  the  sun- 
light. 

Our  guides  are  now  ready  with  their  alpen- 
stocks, spiked  shoes,  and  hatchets  for  cutting 
steps  in  the  ice,  and  call  us  to  follow  them 
down  the  precipice  some  two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  and  across  the  glacier.  The  surface 
of  the  ice  is  loose,  spongy  and  discolored, 
owing  to  the  effect  of  the  sun  in  melting  it 
and  the  settling  of  the  sediment  which  it  con- 
tains. It  looks  like  snow-drifts  by  the 
roadside,  that  have  prolonged  their  existence 
into  the  spring  time.  Pebbles  and  fragments 
of  rock  are  scattered  around  in  all  directions, 
and  here  and  there  large  boulders  are  slowly 
sinking  into  the  solid  ice.  For  the  first  hun- 
dred yards  the  path  is  quite  smooth,  but  soon 
we  come  to  frozen  billows,  hillocks  composed 
of  upheaved  masses  of  ice,  ice  pinnacles  many 
feet  in  height,  hollows  worn  by  the  running 
streams  and  crevasses — huge  splits  in  the  ice 


from  a  few  inches  to  a  yard  or  more  in  width, 
and  sometimes  extending  down  to  the  very 
bottom  of  the  gorge,  some  hundreds  of  feet. 
Looking  into  one  of  these  crevasses  you  can 
see  the  solid,  clear,  blue  ice,  and  hear  the 
rushing  torrent  as  it  sweeps  down  the  moun- 
tain underneath  the  glacier.  The  Mer  de 
Glace  is  crossed  from  Montanvert  without 
serious  danger,  except  in  walking  over  the 
narrow  ice -bridges  that  here  and  there  span 
the  crevasses.  Tourists  with  unsteady  steps 
in  passing  these  points  take  the  hands  of  the 
guides  before  and  behind,  and  thus  assure 
their  safety.  We  simply  waited  at  the  worst 
places  until  the  surface  of  the  ice  was  a  little 
roughened  or  a  few  steps  were  cut  in  it,  and 
then  passed  on  without  the  least  fear.  We 
were  told  of  a  German  professor  who  lost  his 
balance  in  crossing  an  ice-bridge  a  few  days 
before  our  arrival,  and  fell  into  a  crevasse  and 
immediately  disappeared  in  the  torrent  be- 
low, and  such  an  accident  might  have  hap- 
pened ;  but  the  dangers  of  the  passage  have 
been  greatly  exaggerated.  We  reached  the 
other  side  in  less  than  an  hour,  and  at  once 
climbed  to  the  top  of  the  moraine,  on  which 
there  is  a  path  running  parallel  to  the  glacier, 
and  prepared  for  the  descent.  And  down  we 
go,  picking  our  way  among  the  stones,  climb- 
ing over  rocks,  scaling  cliffs,  sliding  down 
steeps,  stopping  every  now  and  then  at  favor- 
able points  to  observe  the  changing  wonders 
of  the  great  ice-river  that  ran  by  our  side, 
until  we  came  to  the  celebrated  Mattvais  Fas, 
mattvais  no  longer,  but  consisting  of  a  series 
of  steps  protected  by  iron-railing,  hewn  for 
some  distance  around  the  face  of  an  almost 
perpendicular  rock,  whose  depth  extends  sev- 
eral hundred  feet  below.  Without  the  rail- 
ings there  would  be  danger,  and  even  with 
them  there  are  points  at  which  those  unac- 
customed to  climbing  great  heights  will  grow 
dizzy  and  may  lose  their  foothold  by  looking 
over  the  edge  into  the  profound  depths  below, 
where  the  jagged  rocks  promise  swift  destruc- 
tion, and  almost  invite  it.  We  lunch  at  the 
ChapeaUy  and  then  quickly  descend  to  the 
valley,  not  forgetting  to  look  at  the  moraine, 
the  tremendous  accumulation  of  dirt  and 
stones  and  rocks,  weighing  thousands  of  tons, 
which  is  being  pushed  down  the  gorge  in 
front  of  the  glacier,  aud  through  which  rushes 
the  Arveyron  from  its  arches  of  ice. 

Our  day's  work  was  now  half  done,  and 
while  we  rest  a  moment  a  word  may  be  said 
about  glaciers.  In  a  general  way  the  origin 
and  phenomena  of  glaciers  are  easily  ex- 
plained. In  the  winter  time,  among  the 
higher  Alps,  the  snow  falls  to  the  depth  of 
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hundreds  of  feet.  At  the  approach  of  warmer 
weather  the  snow  melts,  but  freezes  again  at 
night,  thus  forming  layers  of  ice  covering 
entire  valleys  to  the  depth,  sometimes,  of  a 
thousand,  and  even  fifteen  hundred  feet. 
The  upper  portions  of  the  glaciers  are  com 
posed  of  snow,  as  the  sun  seldom  has  power 
enough  to  melt  it  into  ice  at  the  height  of 
10,000  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.  Con- 
ceive, now,  a  great  Alpine  valley  filled  with 
ice  and  snow  as  indicated,  and  connected 
with  it  a  wide  ravine  or  gorge  winding  in  and 
out  among  the  mountains,  and  finally  making 
its  way  down  to  the  plane  at  the  base.  The 
snow  melts  and  finds  its  way  down  the  gorge, 
and  there  freezes.  This  it  continues  to  do 
during  the  summer  and  for  thousands  of  sum- 
mers. Of  course,  the  whole  gorge  is  eventu- 
ally filled  down  to  its  mouth.  The  melting  goes 
on,  and  a  river  is  formed  under  the  glacier,  and 
small  streams  run  on  the  surface  until  they 
find  their  way  to  the  bottom.  In  its  progress 
downwards,  of  course,  the  immense  stream  of 
ice  must  plough  its  way,  depositing  great 
furrows  of  earth  and  rock  on  either  side  of  it, 
and  pushing  in  its  front  huge  masses  of  such 
material  as  may  obstruct  its  pathway.  Thus 
the  moraines,  lateral  and  terminal,  are  ac- 
counted for.  The  moraines  of  the  Mer  de 
Glace  form  in  places  hills  a  hundred  feet  high, 
composed  of  earth,  sand,  pebbles,  stones,  and 
rocks  as  large  as  good-sized  houses.  The 
crveasses  are  caused  by  the  splitting  of  the 
rigid  mass  of  ice  to  accommodate  itself  to  the 
irregularities  of  the  bed  of  the  gorge  down 
which  it  moves.  Their  formation  goes  on 
continually  during  the  summer  season,  and  is 
attended  with  a  loud,  cracking  noise,  quite 
like  the  report  of  a  cannon.  The  glaciers  are 
in  motion.  The  Mer  de  Glace  at  Montanvert 
moves  forward  at  the  rate  of  something 
over  two  feet  in  a  day.  A  mass  of  rock 
starting  at  the  top  of  this  glacier  would  reach 
the  bottom,  in  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  in 
about  two  hundred  years.  The  main  cause 
of  this  motion  would  seem  to  be  gravity, 
although  Agassiz  attributes  it  to  the  expansion 
of  the  water  that  penetrates  the  fissures,  and 
freezes  in  them.  The  glaciers  generally  reach 
a  certain  point,  and  there  stop ;  the  melting 
of  the  ice  at  the  lower  end  exactly  compen- 
sating for  its  formation  at  the  upper  end. 

It  was  full  two  o'clock,  p.  m.,  when,  having 
crossed  the  valley  of  Chamouny,  we  com- 
menced the  toilsome  ascent  of  the  Flegere. 
We  climbed  and  rested  alternately.  When 
two  thirds  of  the  way  up,  we  met  some  tour- 
ists descending,  who  cheered  us  by  saying 
that  the  view  from  the  top  was  unobscured 


by  clouds  or  mists,  and  was  by  very  much 
the  finest  of  the  season.  We  hurried  on,  and 
at  last,  almost  breathless,  stood  on  the  rocky 
platform  near  the  Croix  de  la  Flegere,  at  the 
summit.  The  view  was  indeed  superb,  em- 
bracing the  whole  Mont  Blanc  range  from 
the  Col  de  Balme  to  the  Glacier  des  Bossons. 
Looking  down,  we  could  see  the  whole  length 
of  the  beautiful  Chamouny  valley,  with  its 
green  pastures,  its  picturesque  villages,  and 
its  scattered  cottages.  Immediately  before 
us  was  the  Mer  de  Glace,  visible  from  top  to 
bottom.  To  the  left  we  could  see  the  great 
Glacier  d'  Argentiere,  and  to  the  right  the 
not  less  interesting  one,  des  Bossons.  A 
dozen  others  smaller  in  size  filled  the  gorges 
of  the  mountains,  within  the  range  of  our 
glasses.  And  there,  all  along  the  line,  stand 
the  grand,  old  mountains,  their  riven  peaks 
seeming  to  touch  the  very  sky.  Directly 
opposite  to  us  is  the  Aguille  Verte,  with  its 
serrated  pinnacles,  nearly  fourteen  thousand 
feet  high ;  to  the  left  of  it,  the  Aguilles  d* 
Argentiere,  du  Chardonnet,  du  Tour ;  and  to 
the  right  those  of  du  Dru,  du  Moine,  Les 
Torasses,  de  Charmoz,  de  Crepon,  de  Bletiere. 
du  Midi,  and  many  others.  And  above  all, 
and  more  than  all,  just  beyond  towered  the 
majestic  dome  of  Mont  Blanc,  covered  with 
the  whitest  snow  and  roseate  in  the  settmg  sun. 
Not  a  cloud  obscured  the  view,  and  it  was 
worth  a  journey  around  the  world  to  see.  So 
greatly  did  I  enjoy  the  grandeur  of  the  scene, 
that  I  remained  absorbed  in  its  contemplation 
as  long  as  it  was  visible,  and  when  at  last  I 
looked  around,  I  found  I  was  alone,  even 
my  guide  having  started  down  the  moun- 
tain. It  was  late  in  the  evening  when 
I  reached  the  hotel  at  Chamouny,  weary 
enough,  but  having  passed  a  day  full  of  the 
richest  enjoyment. 

With  sore  muscles  and  stiff  joints,  I 
mounted  next  morning  to  the  upper  story 
of  the  novel  conveyance  in  which  we  were 
to  ride  to  Geneva,  distance  fifty-one  miles. 
The  conveyance  had  the  body  of  a  cart  or 
wagon,  which  was  closed  and  filled  with  bag- 
gage, and  above  it  a  bed  with  comfortable 
seats  for  twenty  passengers,  the  whole  cov- 
ered with  an  awning  and  open  at  the  sides. 
It  was  drawn  by  six  spirited  horses,  gaily 
decorated  with  ribbons  and  flags,  and  carry- 
ing bells.  The  teams  were  changed  seven 
times  on  the  way,  the  time  of  doing  it 
scarcely  exceeding  a  minute.  The  fifty- one 
miles  were  passed  over  in  less  than  six  hours. 
The  driving  was  admirable,  the  driver  being 
relieved  from  all  duties  except  the  manage* 
ment  of  his  team  by  a  second  official,  called 
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a  guard.  He  held  the  lines  in  one  hand  with 
the  skill  of  an  artist  in  his  line,  and  with  the 
other  handled  a  whip,  the  lash  of  which  was 
twenty  or  twenty-five  feet  long,  scarcely  ever 
touching  one  of  the  horses,  but  dexterously 
cracking  it  every  minute  or  two  close  to  their 
heads  or  backs  or  flanks,  with  a  report  like 
that  of  a  rifle.  The  road  was  in  splendid 
condition,  the  bed  of  stone  as  smooth  as  a 
floor,  the  grades  easy,  the  bridges  and  cul- 
verts as  solid  as  the  rock  of  which  they  are 
built,  mountains  flanked  by  cuts  hundreds  of 
feet  deep  and  sometimes  tunnelled,  miles  of 
walls  of  immense  height  and  great  strength, 
to  insure  protection  from  floods  and  ava- 
lanches— in  short,  a  piece  of  engineering 
scarcely  equaled  in  America,  even  by  our 
most  elaborately  constructed  railroads. 
Great  stone  water-troughs  are  placed  at 
convenient  distances  along  the  road,  and 
they  are  frequently  found  in  the  viliages. 

The  greater  part  of  the  road  is  in  Switzer- 
land, but  a  portion  of  it  runs  through  Savoy, 
in  France.  The  soil  of  this  section  of  coun- 
try does  not  seem  to  be  very  rich,  but  it  is 
well  cultivated,  and  we  noticed  fair  crops  of 
wheat,  oats,  potatoes,  flax,  hemp  and  beets. 
We  passed  many  flourishing  vineyards.  Wo- 
men seemed  to  do  most  of  the  field  work. 


There  are  very  few  inviting  farm  houses,  the 
barns  being  generally  under  the  same  roof. 
The  villages  are  commonly  built  of  stone. 
The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  houses  old  and 
quaint.  The  ^ople  we  saw  appeared  stolid, 
ignorant  and  overworked.  In  every  village 
groups  of  children  followed  the  coach  to  beg. 
At  Cluses  there  was  being  held  a  peculiar 
kind  of  fair.  As  we  came  into  the  town,  on 
one  side  of  the  street  there  were  many  lots 
of  pigs  of  different  sizes — the  long,  lank  stock 
of  the  country.  On  the  other  side,  and  in 
open  lots  near  by,  were  cows,  calves,  horses, 
colts,  etc.,  some  of  them  of  good  breed  and 
well  kept.  Further  on,  in  the  middle  of  the 
town,  were  goods  exposed  for  sale — some  on 
the  sidewalks,  on  tables  and  stands  extempor- 
ized for  the  purpose,  some  in  carts  and  wag- 
ons, but  the  greater  part  placed  on  spreads 
laid  on  the  ground.  These  goods  were  of 
many  kinds,  dry  goods,  ready-made  clothing, 
jewelry,  hardware,  furniture,  grain,  fruits, 
confectionery,  etc.  Crowds  of  people  were 
in  attendance,  many  of  them  dressed  in  the 
peculiar  costume  of  the  country,  some  selling, 
others  buying,  the  majority  looking  about, 
and  all  in  the  best  of  humor.  At  three  p.  m. 
we  drove  rapidly  into  Geneva,  stopping  at 
the  Hotel  du  Lac. 


^  ^ 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  October,  1879. 
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ON  the  I  ith  of  June  last  Governor  Hoyt  approved 
the  following  act,  and  it  is  now  a  law.  We  call 
the  attention  of  schools  and  school  directors  to  it,  as  a 
heavy  penalty  is  imposed  on  all  who  fail  to  comply 
with  its  provisions : 

An  Act  /^  provide  for  the  better  security  of  life  and 
Hmdf  in  cases  of  fire  in  hotels  and  other  buildings. 
Whereas.  In  conseqnence  of  fires  breaking  out  in 
hotels,  factories,  and  other  high  buildings,  many  lives 
have  been  lost  and  great  personal  injuries  suffered, 
through  the  want  of  efficient  means  of  escape  there- 
from, independently  of  the  ordinary  internal  stair- 
ways ;  therefore, 

Section  i.  Be  it  enacted,  &'c..  That  all  the  follow- 
ing described  buildings,  within  this  Commonwealth, 
to  wit :  Every  building  used  as  a  seminary,  college, 
academy,  hospital,  asylum,  or  a  hotel  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  public ;  every  storehouse,  factory, 
manufactory,  or  workshop  of  any  kind,  in  which  em- 
ployees or  operatives  are  usually  employed  at  work  in 
the  third  or  any  higher  story  ;  every  tenement  house  or 
building  in  which  rooms  or  floors  are  usually  let  to  lodg- 
ers or  families,  and  every  public  school  building,  when 
any  of  such  buildings  are  three  or  more  storiesin  height, 
shall  be  provided  with  a  permanent  safe  external 
means  of  escape  therefrom  in  case  of  fire ;  and  it  shall 
be  the  duty  of  the  owners  or  keepers  of  such  hotels,  of 


the  owners,  superintendents,  or  managers  of  such 
seminaries,  colleges,  academies,  hospitals,  asylums, 
storehouses,  factories,  manufactories  or  workshops,  of 
the  owners  or  landlords  of  such  tenement  houses,  or 
their  agents,  and  the  board  of  school  directors  of  the 
proper  school  district,  to  provide  and  cause  to  be  af- 
fixed to  every  such  building  permanent  fire  escapees. 

Section  2.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Board  of 
Fire  Commissioners,  in  conjunction  with  the  Fire 
Marshal  of  the  district  where  such  Commissioners 
and  Fire  Marshal  are  elected  or  appointed,  to  first  ex- 
amine and  test  such  fire  escape,  and  after,  upon  trial, 
said  fire  escape  should  prove  satisfactory,  then  the  said 
Fire  Marshal,  in  connection  with  the  Fire  Commis- 
sioners, or  a  majority  of  them,  shall  grant  a  certificate 
approving  the  said  fire  escape :  Provided  further^ 
That  in  districts  where  no  such  Fire  Marshal  and 
Fire  Commissioners  exist,  then  the  School  Directors 
in  each  said  district  shall  be  the  Board  of  Examiners, 
and  upon  their  certificate,  or  a  majdrity  of  them,  of 
approval  of  said  fire  escape,  shall  be  sufficient  author- 
ity for  the  erection  of  said  fire  escape  in  said  district. 

Section  3.  Every  person  whose  duty  it  is  by  the 
first  section  of  this  act  to  provide  and  cause  to  be  af- 
fixed to  any  of  said  buildings  such  external  fire  escape, 
and  every  such  school  district,  shall  also  be  liable  in 
an  action  for  damages,  in  case  of  death  or  personal 
injury  sustained  in  consequence  of  fire  breaking  out  in 
any  such  building  and  of  the  absence  of  such  efficient 
fire  escape ;  and  such  action  may  be  maintained  by 
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any  person  now  authorized  by  law  to  sue  in  other 
cases  of  similar  injuries.  All  persons  failing  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  act,  shall  be  liable  to  a  pen- 
alty not  exceeding  I300,  to  be  collected  as  fines  and 
forfeitures  are  now  by  law  collectable. 

Approved  the  nth  day  of  June,  A.  D.  1879. 

Henry  M.  Hoyt. 


CIRCULAR  TO   NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


Harrisburg,  August  25,  1879. 
To  the  Principals  and  Faculties  of  the  State  Normal 

Schools  : 

I  feel  it  my  duty  at  the  opening  of  the  State  Nor- 
mal Schools,  for  the  ensuing  year,  to  call  attention  to 
several  matters  concerning  the  preparrtion  of  classes  for 
graduation. 

1.  There  has  been  an  important  addition  to  the  ele- 
mentary course.  The  elements  of  Latin,  including 
the  First  Book  of  Caesar,  will  be  hereafter  required. 
This  means  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  Latin  Gram- 
mar, with  applications  and  exercises,  and  ability  to 
pronounce,  translate,  construe  and  explain  the  First 
Book  of  Czesar.  Few  students  can  do  this  work 
thoroughly,  with  their  other  studies,  in  less  than  two 
years. 

2.  All  concerned  are  cautioned  against  allowing 
students  to  enter  the  senior  class,  who  are  not  well 
prepared.  But  few  studies  should  be  left  for  the  senior 
year.  The  time  required  for  the  practice  of  teaching, 
and  the  extended  reviews  necessary  in  preparing  for 
the  final  examination,  add  greatly  to  the  work  of  this 
year,  and  should  be  considered  in  assigning  it.  The 
examinations  for  the  past  year  found  many  students 
nervous,  sick  and  broken  down,  in  consequence  of 
their  indiscreet  efforts  to  do  too  much  during  the  last 
months  of  their  course.  If  these  months  could  be  de- 
voted wholly  to  reviews,  it  would  be  wise,  as  failures 
are  much  more  frequent  in  the  lower  than  in  the 
higher  branches. 

3.  The  last  examinations  gave  evidence  of  a  general 
improvement  in  the  study  of  the  science  of  teaching; 
but  I  must  state  frankly  that  some  of  the  schools  do 
not  yet  seem  to  have  passed  that  low  stage  in  this  de- 
partment of  instruction,  where  opinions  are  given  for 
principles t  and  loose y  popular  lectures  take  the  place  of 
rigid  systefnatic  inquiry  into  fundamentals.  No  one 
should  undertaice  to  teach  the  science  of  teaching,  who 
cannot  devote  his  whole  thought  to  it,  who  is  not  well 
acquainted  with  systems  of  education  and  their  history, 
who  is  not  thoroughly  versed  in  the  philosophy  of  the 
human  mind  and  man  as  a  whole  in  all  his  relations, 
and  who  has  not  made  a  special  study  of  child-growth 
from  the  cradle  upwards. 

4.  Normal  schools  rest  their  claims  to  the  support 
of  the  State  and  the  people,  upon  the  assumption  that 
they  are  preparing  a  more  skillful  class  of  practical 
teachers.  Whether  or  not  they  do  this,  depends  mainly 
upon  the  use  they  make  of  their  Model  schools.  No 
one  should  be  graduated,  who  is  not  an  expert  in  the 
school  room.  "Whatever  the  character  or  scholarship,  a 
want  of  skill  in  imparting  instruction  or  in  handling  a 
class,  should  be  fatal  to  graduation.  Those  concerned 
must  acknowledge  that  large  numbers  of  the  last  gradu- 
ating classes  could  not  be  called  skillful  teachers.  Out 
of  some  whole  classes,  indeed,  scarcely  one  distin- 
guished himself  in  the  work  of  practical  teaching.  In 
taking  charge  of  a  class,  many,  in  all  the  schools,  were 
timid,  awkward,  inartistic.  Impossibilities  are  not  de- 
manded, but  improvement  in  this  direction  is  essential 
to  the  very  existence  of  the  Normal  schools.     Will  ac- 


tion be  taken  accordingly?  It  is  not  important  that 
the  classes  graduated  should  be  large;  but  it  is  im- 
portant that  all  should  be  well  prepared  for  the  special 
duties  of  their  profession. 

J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM, 

Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

In  connection  with  the  above  circular,  it  mi^ht  also 
be  stated  that  the  "  Elements  of  the  English  Classics" 
now.  takes  rank  as  a  separate  branch  of  the  elementary 
coui-se.  This  means,  it  is  thought,  an  elementaiy 
course  in  English  Literature,  embracing  the  principal 
authors,  their  works  and  characteristics. 


BALANCE  OF  APPROPRIATION  FOR  1878. 


WE  give  below  a  list  by  counties,  of  the  school 
districts  that  have  not  received  their  appropri- 
ation for  1878,  due  more  than  a  year  ago,  and  the 
amount  to  which  each  district  is  entitled.  The  reason 
these  districts  did  not  receive  their  money  at  the  time 
it  was  paid  to  others  is  because  their  reports  came  to 
hand  at  a  later  day ;  the  reason  why  it  is  not  paid  now 
is  because  the  Department  does  not  know  the  names 
and  addresses  of  the  new  treasurers.  Notice  is  here- 
by given  to  these  districts  that  as  soon  as  their  reports 
and  certificates  for  1879  are  received,  containing  the 
names  of  the  present  officers,  warrants  for  the  amounts 
named  below  will  at  once  be  forwarded.  How  soon 
the  appropriation  for  1879  can  be  paid  is  not  known, 
but  when  it  is  paid  the  warrants  will  be  sent  in  the 
order  in  which  the  reports  and  certificates  were  re- 
ceived. 


464  03 

267  00 

828  26 

55  45 
590  28 

230  31 

Allegheny, 
Braddock's  Bor. 

Forward 

Mifflin 

Neville 

Sharpsburg 

Verona 

Beaver, 
Harmony '  83 

Butler, 
Buffalo 

Chester, 
Coventry,  South. . 
Independent  No.i 
Nottingham,W. . . 

Oxford  Bqr 

Delaware, 

Darby  Bor 275 

Springfield 252 


60 


270  40 


137 
40 

214 

290 


33 
09 

10 

02 

52 
49 


Lycoming, 

Mclntyre 

Muncy  Twp 

Watson  Ind 

McJCean, 

Bradford  Bor.. . . 

I  Bradford  Twp. .  . 

jSmethport 

Whetmore 

Schuylkill. 
Pine  Grove  Bor. . 

Sullivan, 

Laporte  Bor 

N.  Mountain  Ind. 

Tioga, 
Mansfield 

Wyoming, 
Nicholson  No.  2.. 
Washington 


297  50 

232  87 

II  94 

402  62 

388  97 
106  63 

250  78 
207  28 

38  38 
22  18 

256  75 

35  83 
156  95 


APPROPRIATION  FOR  1879. 


Much  inquiry  has  been  made  in  regard  to  the 
time  when  the  school  appropriation  for  1879,  ^^^ 
due  to  all  districts  that  have  their  reports  and  cer- 
tificates on  file  in  the  Department,  will  be  paid.  These 
inquiries  cannot  be  answered  satisfactorily.  The  State 
Treasurer  alleges  that  he  has  no  money  at  present  with 
which  to  pay  them,  and  is  unable  to  say  when  he  wiU 
have.  If  the  warrants  should  be  issued  without  his 
consent,  he  will  direct  county  treasurers  not  to  cash 
them,  and  they  will  be  dishonored.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
is  unwilling  to  issue  the  warrants,  knowing,  that  they 
will  not  be  paid.  He  regrets  this  state  of  things  more 
than  any  one  else  can,  but  he  is  powerless  to  correct 
it.   The  delay  in  the  payment  of  the  appropriation  last 
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year  greatly  crippled  the  working  of  the  school  system 
in  all  its  departments,  and  very  much  increased  the 
labor  of  the  central  office  at  Harrishurg,  and  every 
effort  will  be  made  to  avoid  a  repetition  of  it ;  but  the 
State  Treasurer  cannot  pay  out  money  that  he  has 
not  in  his  hands,  and  the  School  Department  has 
no  power  to  force  him  to  pay  out  that  which  he  has.  If 
School  Districts  are  short  of  money,  their  letters  will 
do  more  good  if  sent  to  the  State  treasurer,  as  the  Slate 
Superintendent  will  issue  the  warrants  the  moment  he 
is  authorized  to  do  so. 


SOLDIERS'  ORPHANS. 


IMPORTANT  TO  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 


TO  all  applications  of  children  for  admission  to 
the  soldiers'  orphan  schools,  there  must  be  ap- 
pended a  certificate  from  the  proper  board  of  school 
directors,  stating  that  the  application  was  duly  laid 
before  the  board,  and  that  having  been  carefully 
examined,  it  was  found  to  be  true  and  correct  so  far 
as  the  facts  are  known  to  the  board.  The  Depart- 
ment has  reason  to  think  that  the  important  duty  of 
carefully  examining  these  applications,  and  signing 
only  those  that  are  meritorious  under  the  law,  is  many 
times  very  much  neglected.  The  attention  of  boards 
of  directors  all  over  the  State,  is  earnestly  called  to 
the  following  instructions : 

1.  No  application  for  the  admission  of  a  soldier*s 
orphan,  should  be  signed  by  the  officers  of  a  board 
of  school  directors,  unless  authorized  to  do  so  by  a 
resolution  of  the  board,  duly  recorded  on  the  minutes. 
The  signatures  of-  these  officers,  appended  without  the 
formal  sanction  of  the  board,  are  illegal. 

2.  No  resolution  approving  of  such  application  should 
be  passed  by  a  board  of  school  directors,  until  after  a 
careful  examination  has  been  made  into  its  merits. 
The  Department  attaches  great  weight  to  the  certifi- 
cate of  the  board  appended  to  the  application.  The 
members  of  the  board  are  supposed  to  know  the  ap- 
plicant personally,  and  to  be  acquainted  with  his 
circumstances,  and  it  is  taken  for  granted  that  no 
pen»on  not  eligible  under  the  law  would  be  recom- 
mended. Still,  some  serious  mistakes  have  been 
made,  and  it  is  to  guard  against  a  repetition  of  these 
that  the  matter  is  brought  forward  at  this  time. 

3.  The  following  are  the  most  important  conditions 
under  which  a  child  can  now  be  admitted  into  a  sol- 
diers' orphan  school.  The  application  of  no  child 
should  be  approved  by  a  board  of  directors,  unless 
reasonably  certain  that  his  case  conforms  to  these 
conditions. 

a.  The  child's  father  must  have  been  a  soldier  in 
the  late  war  of  the  rebellion. 

3.  The  child  must  be  in  destitute  circumstances ; 
that  is,  he  must  have  no  father,  mother,  or  near  rela- 
tives able  to  provide  a  home,  food  and  clothing  for 
him,  or  to  afford  him  an  ordinary  common  school 
education.  The  law  does  not  define  the  exact  mean- 
ing of  "  destitute  circumstances ; "  but  a  board  of 
directors  need  have  no  great  difficulty  in  determining 
this  point.  The  relatives  of  a  child  either  can  or 
cannot  provide  for  him  as  above  stated,  and  in  the 
latter  case  only  is  he  eligible  under  the  law.  The 
Department  depends  greatly  upon  the  certificate  of 
boards  of  directors  for  correct  information  in  regard 
to  the  degree  of  destitution  of  applicants,  and  they 
are  requested  to  give  this  matter  special  attention. 
Interested  agents  are  sometimes  engaged  to  work  up 


eases  of  the  kind,  and  directors  should  ke  on  their 
guard  against  imposition.  In  case  a  board  of  di- 
rectors knows  of  children  now  in  an  orphan  school, 
at  the  expense  of  the  State,  who  ought  not  to  be 
there,  the  Department  should  be  promptly  informed, 
and  they  will  at  once  be  discharged. 

e.  If  the  child's  father  ii.  living,  he  must  be  either 
sick  or  disabled  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent  his 
earning  a  livelihood  for  himself  and  family,  or  in 
other  words,  he  must  be  in  "  destitute  circumstances," 
and  be  willing  to  make  oath  to  that  effect;  and 
such  sickness  or  disability  must  be  shown  by  com- 
petent testimony  to  be  traceable  to  his  service  in  the 
army. 

d.  If  the  child's  father  is  dead,  his  death  must 
have  occurred  in  the  army,  or  from  wounds  or  dis- 
ease contracted  therein. 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


INSTITUTES  have  already  been  held  in  the  coun- 
ties of  Allegheny,  Bedford,  Greene,  McKean,  Sus- 
quehanna, Tioga,  Warren,  and  Washington.  The 
following  list  comprises  forty-four  counties  in  which 
these  annual  conventions  are  yet  to  be  held: 

Venango,              Franklin,  Oct.  13th, 

Berks,                   Reading  ♦*     20th. 

Crawford,  
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Cumberland,  Mechanicsburg, 

Snyder,  Middleburg, 

Bucks,  Doylestown, 

Butler,  Butler, 

Cameron,  Emporium, 

Chester,  West  Chester, 

Elk,  Ridgeway, 

Erie,  Union  City, 

Lawrence,  New  Castle, 

Montgomery,  Norristown, 

Delaware,  Media,  Nov.   3d. 

Lehigh,  Allentown,  «*       " 

Mercer,  Mercer,  "       ** 

Lancaster,  Lancaster,  **     loth. 

Carbon,  Mauch  Chunk,      **     17th. 

T^      , .  f  Middletown,         <«       " 

Dauphin,  j  Millcrsburg,         Dec.  22d. 

Franklin,  Chambersburg,   Nov.  17th. 

Lebanon,  Lebanon,  **     i8th. 

Adams,  Gettysburg,  *•     24th. 

Perry,  Bloomfield,  Dec.    ist 

York,  York,  "       8th. 

Union,  Lewisburg,  "     15th. 

.  Forest,  Tionesta,  " 

Fulton,  McConnellsburg,  " 

Juniata,  Mifflintown,  " 

Clinton,  Lock  Haven,         "     1 6th. 

Clearfield,  Clearfield,  "      22d. 

Indiana,  Indiana, 

Jefferson,  Brookville, 

Luzerne,  

Westmoreland,    Greensbui^, 

Centre,  

Armstrong,  Kittanning, 

Beaver,  Beaver, 

Cambria,  Johnstown, 

Clarion,  Clarion, 

Fayette,  Uniontown, 

Huntingdon,  Huntingdon, 

Montour,  Danville, 

Northampton, 

Schuylkill,  Pottsville, 
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WAKE,  WAKE  THE  MORNING. 


Arr.  Dy  W.  B.  Tiax-Im 
From  "  FiKST  Stbps  xn  Music" 


1.  Wake,  wake  the      mom  -  ing;   Bright  the    gold  -  en  ray! 

2.  Wake,  wake  the      mom  -  ing  j     Hap  -  py,    hap  -  py  day ; 

3.  Wake,  wake  the      mom  -  ing;      Joy-  ful      tid  -  ings  bear; 

-     ::^-r-fe£:  ' 


All     our  hearts  re- 
All     our  hearts  and 
Chil-drcn's  hearts  and 


cing.  Hail  the  new-  born  day. 
CCS  Grate  -  ful  hom-  age  pay. 
ces     Blend    in    grate -ful      pray'r. 


\ — g^ 

l»     !      t 
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ir 
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Come,  O     Lord,  our      Sav    -    iour. 

May  the    King    of       Glo     -      ry. 

Come,  O     Lord,  our      Sav    -     iour. 


t 


± 
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^- 
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^^^m 


Bless  our  youth  -  ful  band 
From  his  throne  a  -  bove, 
Make  us      all  thine  own, 


Grant  us  heav*n-ly  fav 
Shed  his  gen  -  tie  spir 
Like    the   pure,  sweet  an 


or;  Guard  us     with    thy  hand. 

it.     Fill    our  hearts  with  love. 

gels,  Dwelling  round  thy  throne. 


i: 


A  GRAND  OLD  SONG. 

Solo  or  in  Unison. 


^s 


From  "  Tkub  Sxncimg  School. 
1^ 


•-I — I — I — r 


1.  A  grand  old  song,  so  sweet  and  strong,  Old  "Glory  Halle-  lu  -  jah !"     We'll  sing  it  on  Mount 

2.  And  'mid  the  shadowy,  gloomy  vale.  With  darkness  closing  o'er  us ;        We  hear  the  cho-rus 


ssgq 


E4; 


■»- 


-< 1         .,     I     IT 


Chorus. 


Beau-ti  -  ful.   And  in  the  land  of  Beu-  lah.        Glo  -  ry !  glo  -  ry !    Glo-ry  !  glory !  glo-ry  Hal-le- 
joy-  ful  rise,  Of  pilgrims  gone  be-fore  us. 

^S6 


^^i 


^^ 


lu    -    jah  I     The     he  -  ro    song,    so  sweet  and  strong,  Old  "  Glo-  ry  Hal  -  le  -  lu  -  jah !" 


^^m 


Qet  tlie  £.ate«t,  Cboapest,  aad  Beet! 

A31  persons  should  kno-v  iih&  Q-Bograpliy  of  the  State  in  trhioh  they  live. 
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INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION  IN  EUROPE.* 


AS  IT  RELATES  TO  AGRICULTURE. 


IT  was  a  part  of  my  mission  in  visiting  the 
different  countries  of  Europe,  to  examine 
schools  established  with  a  view  to  promote 
the  several  industrial  interests;  but  as  my  at- 
tention was  mainly  directed  to  art  schools 
and  schools  of  manufacturing  and  mechanics, 
what  I  learned  there  of  education  as  it  relates 
to  agriculture  was  picked  up  incidentally,  and 
should  not  have  the  weight  properly  attached 
to  close  and  careful  personal  observations. 
But  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  little  that  I 
saw  and  learned,  would  require  a  good  sized 
volume,  and  all  I  will  now  attempt  to  do  is  to 
present  to  the  Board  a  brief  outline  of  the 
subject,  in  the  hope  that  it  may  prompt  the 
desire  for  further  information. 

I.  Agricul'ure  in  the  Public  Schools .—'X\\f. 
elements  of  the  natural  sciences,  which  form 
[he  bases  of  all  knowledge  relating  to  agricul- 
ture, are  taught  almost  everywhere  in  the 
public  schools  of  Europe.  The  instruction  is 
mostly  given  orally,  in  the  form  of  object 
lessons,  but  sometimes  appropriate  manuals 
are  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  pupils  for 
study.  They  do  not  make  the  great  mistake 
of  our  schools  in  compelling  their  pupils  to 
spend  so  much  time  upon  lessons  in  the  de- 
taib  of  Geography  that  are  of  no  use  to  them, 
and  lessons  in  abstract  Arithmetic  and  Gram- 
mar they  do  not  undeistand,  and  keeping 
them  ignorant  of  the  interesting  world  of 
nature  in  which  they  live  and  move.    In  some 

lieSupc 
T.OclobM  isimi  i« 


countries,  it  is  a  common  thing  to  see,  even 
in  the  lowest  grade  of  schools,  collections  of 
objects,  minerals,  plants,  fruits,  grains,  grasses, 
woods,  etc.,  upon  which  lessons  are  frequently 

In  addition  to  this  kind  of  instruction,  so 
useful  to  the  farmer,  agriculture  is  taught  as  a 
branch  of  learning  in  thousands  of  public 
schools  in  France,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
Belgium,  and  octier  countries.  Its  elemen- 
tary principles  are  simply  stated  and  easily 
exemplified,  and  I  can  readily  understand, 
what  I  was  frequently  told,  that  no  other 
study  of  the  whole  course  awakens  mote  in- 
terest. The  profit,  even  to  those  who  never 
intend  to  become  tillers  of  the  soil,  is  vastly 
greater  than  can  result,  for  example,  from  the 
study  of  long  lists  of  the  names  of  mountains, 
rivers  and  towns,  in  the  far-off  countries  of 
Asia  or  Africa.  And  this  kind  of  instruction 
is  not  only  given  theoretically,  in  the  school- 
house,  but  practically  in  the  adjacent  grounds. 
The  building  in  which  school  is  kept  in  vil- 
lages and  country  districts  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  is  generally  a  school-house  and  a 
dwelling-house  combined.  Here  the  teacher 
lives,  as  well  as  teaches.  He  is  allowed  the 
use  of  the  grounds  attached  to  the  school, 
house,  oftentimes  several  acres  in  extent, 
every  square  inch  of  which  is  cultivated  with 
the  greatest  care.  I  have  seen  these  grounds 
divided  into  a  yard  with  grass  and  walks, 
ilowers  and  shrubbery;  a  garden  with  a  va- 
riety of   vegetables;  a  small  orchard   and 
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vineyard,  and  several  miniature  fields  with 
growing  crops.  The  boys  spend  a  part  of 
their  time  on  these  grounds  at  work  with  the 
teacher,  and,  under  his  direction,  learn  the 
arts  of  lawn  dressing,  gardening,  fruit  grow- 
ing, and  farming  generally.  It  is  a  pleasant 
sight  to  see  a  teacher  and  his  boys  employed 
in  this  way,  and  no  one  can  doubt  that  in 
such  cases  the  instruction  imparted  outside  of 
the  school  room  is  quite  as  valuable  as  the 
instruction  imparted  within  it.  Interest  is 
added  to  the  picture,  too,  when  you  find  that 
the  sisters  of  these  boys  are  at  the  same  time, 
and  in  the  same  schools,  learning  to  sew,  knit, 
and  cut  out  garments,  and  sometimes  take 
lessons  in  practical  house  keeping.  The  spirit 
that  animates  this  kind  of  practical  instruc- 
tion, is  shown  in  a  circular  somewhere  met 
with,  issued  by  one  of  the  agricultural  inspec- 
tors to  the  teachers  of  the  Vosges,  in  France. 
He  urges  them  not  only  to  convert  the  lands 
at  their  disposal  into  schools  for  teaching 
practical  farming,  gardening  and  fruit  grow- 
ing, but  to  accompany  their  pupils  from  time 
to  time  to  the  best-kept  farms  of  the  district, 
5Jnd  to  make  a  special  study  of  the  stables, 
sfields,  cattle-houses,  and  vineyards. 

Agriculture  is  taught  both  theoretically  and 
practically  in  a  large  number  of  the  Irish 
National  Schools.  1  had  barely  time  to  look 
.at  one  of  these,  the  one  at  Larne.  It  is  a 
school  quite  similar  to  one  of  our  graded  or 
^nion  schools,  with  an  agricultural  depart- 
anent  and  a  piece  of  land  which  the  boys  cul- 
tivate. There  are  only  seven  acres  in  the 
little  farm,  and  yet  the  management  contrives 
to  raise  upon  it  all  kinds  of  crops  incident  to 
the  climate ;  to  keep  horses,  cows,  pigs  and 
poultry ;  and  to  set  apart  space  for  an  orchard, 
a, garden  and  a  lawn.  The  instruction  in  the 
school  embraces  the  elements  of  botany,  zo- 
ology, mineralogy  and  chemistry ;  the  forma- 
tion, nature  and  difference  of  soils ;  the  ro 
tation  of  crops;  draining,  trenching  and  sub- 
soiling  ;  the  raising  and  feeding  of  stock ; 
^gardening,  fruit-growing,  etc.,  etc.  In  their 
outdoor  work  on  the  farm,  the  boys  apply 
what  they  learn  theoretically,  test  methods, 
and  make  experiments. 

2 .  Agriculture  in  Higher  Institutions,  I  have 
said  something  as  to  what  is  done  in  European 
countries  in  the  way  of  imparting  instruction 
in  agriculture  in  the  elementary  schools;  I 
have  now  to  inquire  how  the  same  work  goes 
on  in  the  higher  institutions,  the  Normal 
Schools,  the  Polytechnic  Schools,  and  the 
Universities. 

Institutions  for  the  training  of  teachers  are 
called  Normal  Schools  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in 


America  ;  but  they  are  much  more  numerous 
in  the  most  enlightened  countries  abroad 
than  with  us.  In  Germany  alone  there  are 
nearly  two  hundred  of  these  schools  and 
in  France  an  equal  number.  The  courses  of 
study  in  the  Normal  Schools  are  arranged  with 
special  reference  to  the  training  of  teachers ; 
but  as  showing  the  high  consideration  given 
to  the  farming  interest,  they  very  frequently 
include  instruction  in  theoretical  and  practical 
agriculture.  The  governmental  authorities 
desire  to  have  this  kind  of  instruction  im- 
parted in  the  elementary  schools,  and  they 
are  wise  enough  to  see  that  the  only  way  to 
bring  it  about  is  to  prepare  teachers  who  will 
be  able  to  carry  their  wishes  into  effect. 
Many  of  the  Normal  Schools  have  farms  con- 
nected with  them,  and  the  student-teachers  are 
not  only  required  to  study,  but  to  work.  A 
part  of  the  course  is  that  they  shall  be  able 
to  perform  with  skill  the  work  of  the  farm  and 
the  garden.  The  students  in  our  Normal 
Schools  might  object  to  this  kind  of  disci- 
pline ;  but  I  am  not  at  all  sure  it  would  not  be 
as  advantageous  here  as  in  the  Old  World. 

Not  only  is  instruction  in  agriculture  given 
in  many  of  the  Normal  Schools,  but  provis- 
ion is  made  in  some  of  the  Agricultural 
Schools  for  a  special  course  for  teachers. 
This  is  especially  the  case  at  the  fine  estab- 
lishment at  Glasnevin,  three  miles  from  Dub- 
lin. Here  there  is  a  model  farm  of  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-eight  acres,  with  buildings 
well  adapted  for  the  purpose,  a  nursery,  gar- 
dens, etc.  The  students  are  mainly  young 
men  who  are  preparing  for  teachers.  They 
study  and  work  alternately,  and,  after  grad- 
uation, those  who  propose  to  follow  the  busi- 
ness of  teaching  go  forth  to  spread  a  knowl- 
edge and  diffuse  a  love  of  agriculture  through 
the  schools,  among  the  people  of  the  rural 
districts  of  the  country.  More  than  a  thou- 
sand teachers  have  been  prepared  in  this  way 
at  Glasnevin.  At  the  Agricultural  Institute 
at  Hohenheim,  near  Stuttgard,  Germany,  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  institutions  of  the 
kind  in  Europe,  there  are  several  special 
courses  for  teachers,  one  for  students  from 
the  neighboring  normal  schools,  another  for 
teachers  during  vacations,  and  still  another 
to  prepare  teachers  for  holding  evening  agri- 
cultural schools  during  the  winter  months. 

We  have  polytechnic  schools  in  this  coun- 
try, but  they  cannot  be  compared  in  any  re- 
spect with  the  great  polytechnic  schools  in 
Europe.  I  visited  schools  of  this  kind  in 
Zurich,  Munich,  Vienna,  Prague,  Dresden. 
Berlin  and  Paris.  Their  object  is  to  impart 
a  thorough  scientific  and  practical  education. 
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Most  of  them  are  well  supplied  with  philo- 
sophical apparatus,  and  have  rich  and  well 
arranged  scientific  collections,  industrial  mu- 
seums, art  galleries  and  botanic  gardens. 
Some  of  them  have  an  attendance  of  over  a 
thousand  students  Their  course  of  study  is 
very  full  and  complete,  including,  in  many 
cases,  a  department  of  agriculture  With 
engineers,  architects,  chemists,  machinists, 
merchants,  and  other  skilled  masters  of  the 
matter  and  the  forces  of  nature,  they  aim  to 
make  good  farmers — farmers  who  understand 
the  principles  that  govern  their  work. 

Nor  do  the  great  Universities  of  Europe 
overlook  the  interest  of  agriculture,  as  is  too 
apt  to  be  the  case  with  the  higher  educational 
institutions  of  this  country.  Regular  courses 
of  lectures  are  delivered  on  this  subject  at 
the  Universities  of  Edinburg,  Bonn,  Berlin, 
Halle,  Munich,  Leipsic,  Gie:>en,  Jena  and 
others.  It  will  be  remembered,  as  an  exam- 
ple of  the  kind  of  instruction  imparted  in 
these  courses,  that  Liebig  dehvered  his  cele- 
brated lectures  on  Agricultural  Chemistry  at 
a  German  university.  Some  of  these  univer- 
sities, too,  even  have  agricultural  schools  and 
model  farms  connected  with  them.  The  Ag- 
ricultural Institute  at  Jena  is  an  integral  part 
of  the  University  of  Jena,  and  the  Agricul- 
tural College  at  Poppelsdorf  is  under  the 
same  management  as  the  University  of  Bonn. 
The  Royal  Academy  of  Agriculture  and 
Rural  Economy,  at  Eldena,  occupies  lands 
belonging  to  the  University  of  Griefs wald, 
and  its  professors  are  in  part  the  same. 

3.  Special  Schools  for  Instruction  in  Agri- 
culture and  Related  Subjects. — The  govern- 
ments of  Europe  not  only  see  that  instruction 
in  agriculture  is  largely  given  in  their  elemen- 
tary schools  and  in  higher  institutions  of 
learning ;  but  they  have  established  in  great 
numbers  special  schools  for  this  purpose. 
Therft  are  many  schools  of  agriculture,  horti- 
culture, forestry,  veterinary,  and,  here  and 
there,  one  for  meadow  culture,  fruit  culture, 
silk  culture,  the  culture  of  the  vine,  sheep 
raising,  the  raising  of  bees,  working  in  flax, 
etc.  I'here  are  probably  one  hundred  such 
schools  in  France,  an  equal  number  in  Ger- 
many, and  as  many  proportionally  in  Holland, 
Switzerland,  and  Belgium.  Some  of  these 
schools  are  small,  not  having  more  than  ten 
students,  but  at  others  the  attendance  is  large. 

The  special  agricultural  schools  of  Europe 
differ  so  much  in  kind  and  grade  that  it  is 
difficult  to  characterize  them  without  a  de- 
tailed description  much  too  long  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paper.  We  will  notice  only 
those  that  seem  to  be  of  most  interest. 


First,  there  are  schools  whose  main  object 
it  is  to  make  expert  laborers  on  a  farm.  They 
are  practical  farm-schools.  In  these  the 
pupils  have  very  little  to  do  with  books  or 
theoretical  instruction.  They  work  nearly  all 
the  time  with  their  teachers  in  the  stables,  the 
gardens,  the  vineyards,  the  orchards,  the 
fields.  When  not  thus  employed,  especially 
during  the  winter  months,  they  sometimes  re- 
view their  work  with  reference  to  the  princi- 
ples involved  it  it,  read  agricultural  publica- 
tions or  listen  to  lectures  on  agriculture. 
More  rarely  they  pursue  a  course  in  what  are 
called  here  the  common  school  branches. 
But  these  schools  are  not  designed  to  make 
scholars  or  thinkers.  Those  who  attend  them 
are  the  sons  of  peasants,  are  poor,  and  seldom 
own  land.  The  purpose  is  to  acquaint  them 
with  farming  operations,  to  accustom  them 
to  handle  tools,  to  make  them  active  and 
skillful  tillers  of  the  soil.  In  Germany,  such 
institutions  are  called  Ackerbauschule. 

Next  in  grade  above  the  Ackerbauschule 
are  the  schools  for  practical  farming.  These 
are  designed  for  young  farmers  and  farmers' 
sons.  They  possess  rooms  for  r.tudy  and  reci- 
tation, and  a  farm  for  work.  No  pupils  are 
admitted  who  have  not  received  a  good  ele- 
mentary education.  In  summer  nearly  all 
the  time  is  spent  out-of-doors,  on  the  farm ; 
in  winter  several  hours  are  given  daily  to  the 
study  of  the  sciences  that  rehte  to  agriculture. 
The  object  is  to  make  the  pupils  acquainted 
with  all  the  branches  appertaining  to  the  bus- 
iness of  a  well-organized  farm,  and  especially 
to  explain  the  underlying  principles  of  farm- 
ing operations.  Instruction  is  given  both 
from  text-books  and  by  courses  of  lectures, 
and  many  of  the  schools  are  well  supplied 
with  apparatus  a.id  possess  good  scientific  col- 
lections. The  practical  instruction  is  based 
on  the  plan  of  gradually  perfecting  the  pupils 
in  all  the  varied  work  of  the  farm.  They 
commence  with  simple  operations,  and  then 
pass  on  to  those  more  difficult.  Practice  is 
given  them,  alternately  in  feeding  and  caring 
for  stock,  in  making  and  using  manures,  in 
cultivating  and  gathering  crops,  in  gardening 
and  fruit-growing,  in  draining  and  irrigating, 
and  in  all  other  varieties  of  farm  work. 
There  are  schools  of  this  class  at  Zwatzen^ 
Annaberg,  Schleissheim,  and'  elsewhere  in 
Germany.  To  this  class  belong  also  the 
Farm  Schools  or  Model  Farms  of  France. 
France  has  more  than  fifty  of  these  institutions, 
and  they  are  rapidly  multiplying.  There  are 
nearly  four  hundred  arrondissements,  corres- 
ponding to  our  countie-,  and  it  is  the  inten- 
tion of  the  Government  to  establish  a  Farno 
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School  in  each.  The  buildings  and  land  be- 
longing to  these  schools  are  generally  owned 
by  private  parties,  and  the  schools  are  carried 
on  at  the  risk  of  the  owners.  All  schools, 
however,  that  are  approved  by  the  Govern- 
ment  receive  a  subsidy  sufficient  to  pay  the 
salaries  of  the  teachers  and  the  boarding  of 
the  students.  Each  school  must  have  at  least 
twenty- four  pupils,  and  must  be  so  conducted 
as  to  present  a  good  example  of  tillage  to 
the  section  of  country  in  which  it  is  situated, 
and  to  show  a  fair  return  of  profit.  Rigid 
inspections  by  Government  officers  frequently 
take  place,  and  institutions  that  are  not  well- 
managed  are  discontinued. 

The  object  of  these  Farm  Schools  is,  first, 
to  furnish  an  example  of  good  farming  to 
the  farmers  of  the  district ;  and,  second,  to 
fprm  by  proper  instruction  and  training  a 
body  of  skilled  agriculturists.  All  pupils 
must  be  over  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  possess 
a  good  elementary  education.  The  work  on 
the  farms  is  performed  wholly  by  the  pupils 
and  their  teachers.  A  teacher  is  always 
present  to  take  part  in  and  direct  the  work. 
It  is  his  duty  to  explain  on  the  ground  why 
one  instrument  is  preferable  to  another,  why 
certain  operations  should  be  performed  in 
a  particular  way  and  not  differently,  and  what 
the  causes  are  which  produce  the  effects  no- 
ticed. In  short,  all  the  work  done  is  con- 
sidered in  the  nature  of  an  experiment  illus- 
trating a  principle,  and  thus  the  head  is  used 
to  direct  the  hand.  And  further,  the  work 
on  each  of  these  Model  Farms  is  so  managed 
as  to  epitomize  the  farming  operations  of  a 
whole  section  of  country.  Whatever  crops 
are  raised  in  its  neighborhood,  are  raised  on 
the  Farm,  Nearly  all  of  the  farms  engage 
in  breeding  and  fattening  stock,  and  possess 
dairies,  gardens,  and  orchards.  Some  of 
them  cultivate  grapes,  take  care  of  forests, 
keep  sheep,  grow  silk,  make  honey,  etc.  The 
course  at  these  Farm  Schools  is  generally 
three  years,  and  in  addition  to  the  practical 
instruction,  which  is  the  main  object,  the 
pupils  receive  lessons  in  the  elements  of  ag- 
ricultural science,  and  in  subjects  that  will  be 
most  useful  to  them  in  working  or  managing 
a  farm. 

Would  it  not  be  possible  to  organize  our 
three  Pennsylvania  Model  Farms  somewhat 
after  the  manner  of  these  French  Model 
Farms  ?  Or,  what  stands  in  the  way  of  such 
an  enterprise  being  set  on  foot  by  one  of  our 
County  Agricultural  Societies,  or  by  a  body  of 
public  spirited  farmers  ?  There  are  among  the 
very  best  Farm  Schools  in  France,  those  that 
furnish  free  boarding  and  free  instruction  to 


from  twenty-five  to  fifty  pupils,  at  a  cost  to 
the  Government  not  exceeding  I2000  or 
^3000  a  year. 

We  now  come  to  speak  of  the  Agricultural 
Colleges,  or  institutions  for  instruction  in  Ag- 
riculture of  the  highest  grade.  These  colleges 
have  theoretical  courses  in  all  the  branches  of 
learning  that  relate  to  Agriculture,  and  ample 
facilities  for  teaching  practical  farming. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  are  the  institutions 
at  Poppelsdorf,  near  Bonn,  at  Hohenheim  near 
Stuttgard,  at  Weihenstephan,  near  Munich, 
Germany  ;  at  Krumman,  Bohemia ;  at  Grig- 
non,  near  Paris,  France ;  and  at  Glasnevin 
near  Dublin,  Ireland.  All  the  schools  of  this 
class  have  housc.s  for  boarding  the  pupils, 
apartments  for  the  teacher,  and  rooms  for  lec- 
tures and  recitations.  Most  of  them  have  libra- 
ries, reading-rooms,  laboratories  and  collec- 
tions of  farm  products,  and  of  tools  and  ma- 
chines used  on  a  farm.  They  are  well  supplied 
with  barns  and  other  buildings  necessary  in 
conducting  farming  operations  on  a  large  scale 
and  in  great  variety.  The  farms  are  gener- 
ally large  tracts,  with  a  variety  of  soils.  At 
Hohenheim,  there  are  825  acres  under  culti- 
vation, with  an  adj  jining  tract  of  5000  acres 
of  Government  forest.  The  farm  at  Weihea- 
stephan  consists  of  650  acres,  and  that  Grig- 
non  of  1,170  acres.  Everywhere  fields  are 
set  aside  for  experiments.  Botanic  gardens 
are  frequent ;  stock  of  different  kinds,  horses, 
cattle,  sheep,  are  bred  and  cared  for.  Herds 
of  cows  are  kept  for  dairy  purposes.  Much 
attention  is  given  to  the  raising  of  poultry, 
and  at  some  of  the  schools  there  are  stocks 
of  bees.  You  will  find  here,  as  at  the  farm 
schools,  nurseries,  orchards,  gardens,  forests, 
vineyards,  lawns,  meadows.  Great  care  is 
taken  with  the  manufacture  of  manures. 
Cider,  vinegar  and  beet  sugar,  are  sometimes 
made.  Silk  culture  is  carried  on  to  some 
extent.  Shops'  on  the  farms  usually  make 
and  repair  the  farm  tools  and  machinery. 
Fill  up  this  outline  with  the  necessary  details, 
place  in  the  management  a  body  of  profes- 
sors as  expert  in  practical  farming  as  they  are 
learned  in  scientific  agriculture,  and  you  will 
have  an  idea  of  the  practical  advantages 
these  colleges  offer  to  the  young  farmer.  The 
standard  for  admission  is  as  high  as  that  for 
admission  into  one  of  our  literary  colleges, 
and  the  course  continues  three  years.  As  a 
general  thing,  the  pupils  work  nearly  all  the 
time  the  first  year,  about  half  the  time  the 
second  year,  and  very  little  the  third  year. 
During  the  last  year  they  frequently  become 
superintendents  or  inspectors  of  work. 

In  order  to  show  the  comprehensive  char- 
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acter  and  thoroughness  of  the  course  of  study 
in  these  colleges,  I  will  give,  in  some  detail, 
but  much  more  briefly  than  is  the  case  in  the 
original  programme  from  which  I  quote,  what 
is  taught  at  Poppelsdorf,  which,  as  I  have 
already  said,  is  one  of  the  leading  agricultural 
institutions  of  Germany : 

A.  Agriculture, — i.  Knowledge  of  the  soil. 
2.  Study  of  manures.  3.  Clearing,  draining 
and  working  land.  4.  The  knowledge  of 
agricultural  implements  and  machines.  5. 
The  cultivation  of  grain  and  fodder.  6.  The 
cultivation  of  materials  for  manufacturing 
purposes.     7.  The  cultivation  of  grass  lands. 

8.  ITie  cultivation  of  vines  and  vegetables. 

9.  The  cultivation  of  fruit  trees. 

B.  Cattle  Breeding, — i.  The  general  rear- 
ing of  animals,  race,  parentage,  climate,  etc. 
2.  The  breeding  of  horned  cattle,  working, 
feeding,  fattening.  3.  The  dairy.  4.  Horse- 
breeding,  and  knowledge  of  the  external  parts 
of  horses.  5.  Rearing  sheep.  6.  The  knowl- 
edge of  wools.  .  7.  Rearing  smaller  animals, 
pigs,  poultry,  etc.  8.  Sanitary  matters  con- 
nected with  the  treatment  of  domes  lie 
animals. 

c.  Theory  of  Farming — i.  Principles  of 
political  economy  involved  in  rural  economy. 
2.  Systems  of  farming.  3.  Valuation  of  land 
and  instructions  in  making  estimates  of  pro- 
ductions. 4.  Agricultural  book-keeping.  5. 
Agricultural  calculations. 

D.  History  of  Agriculture. — i.  History  and 
Statistics  of  Agriculture.  2.  Literature  of 
Agriculture.  3.  Agriculture  in  different 
countries. 

E.  Forest  Economy, — i.  Forest  culture. 
2.  Forest  industry,  the  protection  of  forests, 
valuation.     3.  Hunting  and  fishing. 

F.  Chemistry  in  all  its  departments. 

G.  Physics  in  all  its  departments. 

H.  Mineralogy^  Geology,  Botany ^  Zoology, 
Meteorology,  as  related  to  Agriculture. 

I.  Mathematics  as  applied  on  the  farm. 

J. .  Political  Economy  ami  Jurisprudence,  as 
related  to  Agriculture. 

K.    Veterinary  Science. 

L.  Anatomy  and  Physiology, 

M.  '1  he  Architecture  of  farm  buildings. 

This  course  of  study  tells  its  own  story,  and 
I  need  add  no  comments. 

4.  Agricultural  Museums .  — I  visited  a  num- 
ber of  these  museums  in  the  Old  World,  and 
was  greatly  pleastd  with  them.  They  are 
found  in  connection  with  general  industrial 
museums,  and  sometimes  at  the  polytechnic 
schools  and  agricultural  colleges.  The  fol- 
lowing, from  my  note-book,  will  give  an  idea 
of  what  they  contain  : 


1.  Models  of  buildings  on  a  farm, — 
Houses,  barns,  outbuildings,  granaries,  dai- 
ries, slaughter-hoases,  farm  shops,  etc.  Draw- 
ings.    Plans 

2.  Pictures  of  stock  of  all  kinds,  represent- 
ing different  breeds  and  varieties.  Prepared 
specimens  of  the  heads  of  cattle,  sheep,  etc., 
illustrating  breeds.  Prepared  specimens  of 
poultry  of  all  kinds. 

3.  Collections  of  agricultural  implements 
and  macliines, — These  are  of  great  extent  and 
variety,  such  as  are  in  present  use  contrasted 
with  those  used  by  former  generations,  hun- 
dreds and  even  thousands  of  years  ago. 
Models.    Drawings. 

4.  Farm  Products, — Grains,  fruits,  vege- 
tables, cotton,  silk,  tobacco,  wines,  wools, 
woods,  flax,  hemp. 

5.  Soils,  minerals ,  plants ,  animals,  insects, 

6.  Fertilizers. 

7.  Natural  and  artificial  anatomical  pre- 
parations, I.  Anatomy  of  the  horse,  cow, 
sheep.     2.  Diseased  parts  and  organs. 

I  was  so  much  impressed  with  the  value  of 
these  museums  that  I  would  be  willing  to  labor 
long  and  hard  to  establish  one  in  our  own 
State.    Can  it  be  done  ? 

In  conclusion,  let  me  say  that  public 
interest  in  agriculture  is  by  no  means  con- 
fined to  this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  Agricul- 
tural fairs  are  quite  as  common  in  the  British 
Islands  as  they  are  with  us.  There  are  prob- 
ably one  thousand  agricultural  associations  in 
the  German  Empire,  and  those  of  France 
number  a  membership  of  over  a  million. 
Clubs  of  farmers  may  be  found  in  almost  every 
considerable  town.  The  Governments  of  sev- 
eral nations  send  out  agents  to  visit  foreign 
countries  and  bring  back  improved  stock,  the 
best  kinds  of  grain  and  fruits,  and  such  new 
implements  and  machinery  as  they  think 
worthy  of  trial.  Encouragement  is  given  in 
many  places  to  the  holding  of  winter  evening 
schools  for  farmers;  and  courses  of  lectures  on 
agriculture,  by  persons  deputized  by  the 
proper  authorities,  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

But  I  must  add  that,  while  what  has  been 
done  for  agriculture  in  Europe  has  converted 
many  sections  into  vast  gardens,  and  made 
them  more  productive  than  any  other  lands 
on  the  face  of  the  earth,  it  must  be  confessed 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  men  and  wo- 
men who  do  the  work  on  the  farms  remain 
as  stolid  and  as  ignorant  as  their  forefathers 
could  have  been  a  hundred  years  ago,  and 
continue  to  use  implements  of  husuandry  and 
modes  of  culture  handed  down  to  them  from 
long  by- gone  generations.  It  will  require 
much  time  and  great  effort  to  lift  them  up  to 
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the  level  of  the  working  men  in  this  country. 
While  Europe,  therefore,  may,  in  her  agri- 
cultural progress,  occupy  in  some  respects  a 
vantage-ground  at  the  present,  America  cer- 
tainly has  a  brighter  prospect  for  the  future. 


A  MORNING  IN  QUINCY  SCHOOLS. 


FIRST   LETTER. 


SEEING  is  believing,  and  although  the 
pamphlet  lately  published  by  Mr.  Charles 
Francis  Adams  on  the  improvements  which 
three  years  have  made  in  the  Quincy,  Mass., 
school  system  gives  many  points  for  study, 
the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter  can  best 
be  gained  by  seeing  his  results.  So  a  seven 
thirty- five  train  carried  me  out  this  morning 
on  the  Old  Colony  road  to  the  little  town 
that  will  haVe  to  be  rechristened.  Indeed, 
its  proper  title  now  is  the  Mecca  of  school 
teachers,  for  the  same  morning  trains  carry 
out  parties  of  young  teachers  from  Boston, 
sent  out  by  their  school  directors  to  *'see 
into*'  the  new  system  which  is  beginning  to 
be  established  in  the  primaries  of  the  city ; 
parties  of  New  Yorkers  and  a  few  Philadel- 
phians,  all  bent  on  *'  observing,"  which  is  the 
new  way  invented  for  teachers  to  learn. 

Arriving  at  Quincy  just  as  the  town  clock 
was  striking  eight,  and  there  being  as  yet  no 
local  guide  book  published  for  the  town,  I 
asked  the  first  intelligent  porter  on  the  plat- 
form which  was  the  way  to  the  primary  school, 
any  primary.  "That  lady  will  tell  you," 
pointing  to  a  brisk  young  woman  just  taking 
her  seat  in  one  of  the  omnibuses,  and  who 
wore  a  white  apron  over  her  alpaca  dress  and 
carried  an  arm-load  of  books.  [The  teachers 
in  Quincy,  as  I  learned  afterwards,  are 
allowed  to  carry  books,  if  they  wish  to  ] 
"Yes,"  she  said,  on  my  errand  being  made 
known,  "  she  could  tell  me  something  about 
the  schools."  "  Which  do  you  call  the  best  ?" 
"There  is  no  best,"  said  the  brisk  young, 
woman ;  "  they  are  all  alike.  I  advise  you 
to  go  to  the  Codington  school,  because  it  is 
nearest  the  station  ;  otherwise  I  shall  be  very 
glad  to  have  you  come  to  mine,  but  that  is 
quite  the  farthest  off,  and  something  of  a 
drive." 

So  to  the  Codington  school  I  went,  though 
it  might  have  been  the  Washington,  or  the 
Wollaston,  or  any  others  that  were  almost  as 
near.  The  school-house  was  locked,  but  there 
were  at  least  fifty  boys  playing  under  the  elms 
and  maples,  and  presently  little  girls,  walking 
decorously  in  twos,  begiin  to  turn  into  the 
school  enclosure.     The  boys  were  driving 


and  tooting  all  over  the  yard,  and  the  little 
girls  were  exceedingly  "proper,"  which 
brings  its  own  physiological  comment  with  it. 
But  there  wasn't  a  school  book  to  be  seen. 
No  satchels,  no  atlases  nor  books  under  the 
arm.  You  might  have  thought  it  was  a  holi- 
day, but  for  the  appearance  of  a  sweet-eyed 
young  lady,  who  was  introduced  by  the 
chorus  of  boys  to  me  as  Miss  Morse.  To 
M  ss  Morse  I  stated  my  errand.,  and  she  was 
kind  enough  to  make  out  a  sort  of  time-table 
for  me,  so  that  I  might  catch  up  in  the  dif- 
ferent rooms  as  much  of  the  day's  doings  as 
was  possible  before  the  noon  bell  and  the 
noon  train  came  along.  In  her  room,  which 
was  the  point  of  departure  for  the  morning, 
and  still  before  the  nine  o'clock  bell  had 
rung,  I  found  a  pupil  teacher  looking  over 
the  slatts  of  her  dictation  exercises  the  day 
before,  not  marking  the  child  for  errors,  but 
marking  the  errors  for  the  child. 

ABOXJT  TAKING  IN  AVERAGES. 

On  the  black  board  Miss  M.  began  at  once 
to  rub  out  the  synonyms,  in  common  words, 
that  were  written  up  there,  and,  talking  as  she 
wrote,  to  sprinkle  the  long  black-board  with 
figures.  I  shall  not  give  my  questions,  which 
she  was  good  enough  to  encourage,  but  the 
sum  of  the  answers.  They  take  "averages" 
at  the  Quincy  schools  three  times  a  year,  of 
the  showing  of  the  class  at  that  time.  "I 
do  not  take  a  daily  record  for  averages,  but 
have  in  mind  the  general  mental  condition  of 
each  child  and  its  readiness.  I  don't  crush  out 
errors  in  spelling,  nor  make  a  culprit  of  the 
child  who  makes  mistakes.  I  try  to  bring 
him  along  with  the  class.  Except  for  per- 
sistent carelessness, there  is  no  writing  over  as 
a  punishment.  Keeping  in?  We  are  not 
allowed  to  keep  a  child  in.  Our  regular  after- 
noon session  is  from  two  to  four,  and  from 
four  to  half-past  there  is  a  half  hour  that  we 
take  for  explanations  to  bring  on  a  dull  child 
or  encourage  it.  But  it  is  the  class  that  must 
bring  him  along;  class  averages  are  the 
things  to  judge  by.  They  learn  from  each 
other.  Each  one  wants  to  be  right  because 
his  neighbor  is  He  doesn't  like  to  be 
behind." 

Emulation  and  not  punishment,  evidently 
•  I  make  hasty  parenthesis),  is  the  string  that 
is  pulled  in  the  Quincy  schools.  It  is  only 
bringing  the  lemons  of  after-life  into  play  a 
little  earlier.  A  man  is  not  " marked"  each 
day,  nor  does  he  have  time  to  make  up  his 
errors;  he  must  keep  up  with  the  rest,  or  be 
left  behind.  Here  a  small  paper  of  directions 
was  handed  to  another  "  pupil  teacher,"  who 
had  come  into  the  room  **  to  observe  "  for  the 
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first  time  to-day,  in  that  division.  She  per- 
mitted me  to  look  at  it;  it  ran  something 
like  this  :  '*  Watch  the  children.  They  are 
as  much  yours  as  mine,  to-day.  Speak  to 
them  if  they  do  anything  you  do  not  like  to 
see.  liOok  over  their  slates  during  the  exer- 
cises.    Find  out  their  names.*' 

THE  SCHOOL  BELL  RINGS. 

Just  here  the  great  bell  rang,  a  boy  seated 
himself  at  the  old  piano,  and  the  classes 
came  filing  up  stairs  to  music,  forty- five  in 
each  division,  and  six  divisions  in  all.  Two 
pretty  little  little  girls  with  a  small  bucket 
went  from  desk  to  desk,  wetting  all  the 
sponges.  There  was  one  colored  boy  in  the 
line,  very  well  dressed,  but  apparently  not 
marked  among  his  neighbors  in  any  other 
way. 

"Now,  children,  get  your  slates  all  clean," 
gave  time  to  settle  down  a  little  the  spirits 
brought  up  from  the  playground.  After  a 
vigorous  rubbing,  but  no  noise,  the  bell 
tapped  and  the  school  exercises  began.  In  a 
very  low  voice,  **  The  Lord  is  my  Shepherd" 
was  recited,  the  teacher  leading.  Then,  still 
in  the  same  subdued  and  reverent  tones,  the 
Lord's  prayer  was  sung,  followed  by  a  pretty 
childish  hymn,  and  school  song.  Then  hold- 
ing up  his  hand,  but  without  any  other 
preface,  a  boy  got  up  and  said,  '*  On  my  way 
to  school  I  saw  two  men  digging.  What  do 
you  suppose  it  was  for  ?  " 

(This,  the  pupil  teacher  whispered,  was  the 
conversation  exercise,  intended  to  teach  ex- 
pression and  readiness,  but  also,  as  it  ap- 
peared, to  use  their  eyes  as  they  came  along 
to  school.)  Instantly  there  was  a  volley  of 
suggestions,  not  in  disorder,  but  very  much 
as  if  on  the  playground,  each  child  rising, 
however,  to  give  its  opinion.  The  original 
boy,  however,  had  to  tell  them  that  it  was  a 
bole  for  a  flag-pole,  and  where  it  was,  at  Mr. 
*s.  Then  another  boy  had  seen  some- 
thing else,  and  another,  each  little  speech  be- 
ginning with  *•  I  saw  yesterday,"  or  "  last 
week,"  or  "  last  summer,"  and  occasionally 
there  was  a  **long  bow"  drawn  by  a  fanciful 
^  child.  But,  mostly,  the  talk  was  of  the  vil- 
lage matters. 

One  boy  had  information  that  two  vessels 
out  in  the  bay,  two  "big  steamships,"  were 
to  be  knocked  to  pieces  for  their  old  iron ; 
and,  instantly,  half  the  class  was  on  its  feet, 
looking  out  the  windows.  (The  Quincy 
school-houses  have  the  advantage  of  over- 
looking blue  water  and  the  harbor,  and  the 
hills  in  the  distance  also,  which  brought  up 
references  in  another  class,  as  will  be  seen.) 


'*  They  are  Government  vessels,"  put  in  an- 
other boy,  "and  they  are  going  to  burn 
them.  They  are  all  rotten,  too  rotten  to  go 
to  sea."  "Little  worms,"  contributed  an- 
other, "they're  all  full  of  little  worms  in 
their  hulls."  "They're  going  to  burn  *em; 
won't  it  be  fun  seeing  the  fire ! "  Then 
there  was  something  said  about  "Revere 
beach,"  and  a  burned  ship  that  another  boy 
liad  seen.  '*  Will  the  iron  burn  ?  "  asked  the 
teacher.  **No;  don't  you  see,"  explains  a 
young  philosopher,  "  the  wood  all  burns,  and 
the  iron  falls  right  into  the  water  and  cools 
off." 

It  was  about  a  ten  minutes'  talk  in  all,  the 
children  entirely  alert  and  at  their  ease,  a 
correction  only  put  in  now  and  then,  but  en- 
tirely in  a  suggestive  way,  by  the  teacher. 
One  notable  part  of  it  was  that  the  little  girls 
did  not  talk.  Only  one  small  female,  towards 
the  close,  ventured  a  modest  observation;  but 
the  boys  had  it  all  to  themselves,  as  older 
politicians  around  the  town  pump  and  at  the 
cross-roads  store  are  apt  to  have. 

ORTHOGRAPHY  MADE  EASY. 

At  the  end  of  the  "conversation,"  which, 
with  the  singing,had  occupied  just  fifteen  min- 
utes, the  teacher,  chalk  in  hand,  stood  by  the 
black-board.  "What  day  is  this?"  "The 
30th  of  September."  "Spell  M/>(y,"  and 
she  wrote  it  according  to  their  direction, 
putting  a  twenty  under  it.  "  Now,  what  shall 
I  do  to  make  this  thirtieth  twentieth?" 
"  Rub  out  the  tail  of  the_y"  directed  a  child, 
'*dot  it  for  an  /  and  then  put  et-hy  "Is  it 
the  same  as  the  ^  when  I  do  that — why  don't 
we  keep  \\.y  T^  "  Because  the  long-tail  let- 
ter doesn't  look  well — the  /  is  better."  Fol- 
lowing this  she  wrote  "  Mister  and  Mistress 
Holden  were  there."  "  Is  that  quite  right  ?" 
"No;  you  must  shorten  it."  "  How?  what 
letters  shall  I  keep ?"  "Keep  the  M2SiA  the 
r  and  put  a  dot  after  the  r,  to  show  that  there 
is  something  left  out." 

Then  a  child  dictated  something  else  for 
the  teacher  to  write,  all  the  class  following  on 
their  slates  the  dictation  as  they  had  the 
previous  lines.  At  the  close — pointing  to 
one  word  after  another — "Anybody  had 
'  those '  at  all  different  ?  Has  anybody  spelled 
it  another  way?"  Two  or  three  who  had  left 
off  the  final  e  held  up  their  hands,  looking 
cheerfully  corrected,  but  not  ashamed  !  Mem: 
It  is  evidently  not  accounted  a  crime  here  to 
make  a  mistake,  and  no  child  is  ashamed 
to  acknowledge  his,  nor  tries  to  conceal  it. 

Then  a  curved  letter  line  was  drawn  ; 
"  What  am  I  going  to  make."      It  was  only 
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the  first  part  of  a  2"  in  script,  but  it  was  made 
by  suggestion  into  an  A,  an  F^  an  Sy  and  so 
on,  the  children  copying.  Picking  up  a  slate 
and  holding  it  up,  **  Johnny  always  has  such 
a  nice  slate,  clean  and  such  straight  lines." 
From  another  slate,  writing  a  crooked  letter 
on  the  black-board — '*  What's  the  matter 
with  this  A  /'*  Then  a  small  /  was  rapidly 
changed  on  the  board  into  many  letters,  a 
child  pointing  out  that  **  you  can  see  he  i 
in  almost  every  letter.'*  "All  except  the  ^,*' 
said  another.  *'  What's  the  matter  with  this 
r/"  writing  a  very  tall  one  on  the  board. 
'*  Too  high  a  hat.  more  than  its  half  above 
the  line."  Teacher,  **  Clean  slates.  I  am 
thinking  of  a  nice  holiday" — ^spelling  it  out 
on  the  board — **one  of  the  nicest  we  have. 
What  is  it?"  Some  voices  went  up  for  the 
Fourth  of  July,  but  the  majority  held  it  to  be 
Christmas.  "It's  somebody's  birthday." 
Then  it  was  Christmas— decidedly  by  acclama- 
tion. "Christ's  birthday  mass."  writing  it 
out.  **  Do  we  write  it  that  way  ?  No !  Why 
not  ?"  **  Ever  so  many  holidays  together  make 

a ?"     "Vacation." 

**  My  next  word  is  among  those  berries  on 
the  table,"  pointing  to  a  vase  of  bitter-sweet 
berries,  orange  and  red.  "Nice,"  "elegant," 
"delicious."  "Well— that  is  to  taste.  I 
don't  mean  to  taste;"  writing  on  the  board, 
however,  all  the  suggested  words.  "Splen- 
did," "  pretty."  "  Yes,  that's  it.  Give  me 
another  word  for  pretty."  "  Handsome," 
**  beautiful."  "  You  don't  sound  the  d  in 
handsome,"  remarked  a  youth,  holding  up 
his  hand  as  that  word  was  written  down. 
"  You  don't  sound  the  /  in  vacation,  either," 
remarked  another  critic,  looking  at  the  black- 
board and  reminded  of  silent  letters.  Here 
a  pencil  fell.  "What  was  that  word?" 
"Dropped."  "Here's  the  next  word," 
breaking  the  piece  of  chalk  in  half.  "Break," 
**  Here's  the  next,"  stepping  out,  "  Stepped." 
All  hands,  meanwhile,  writing  very  fast,  to 
keep  up  with  the  class  suggestions  and  the 
teacher's  action.  "  If  a  child  came  to  school 
after  nine  oclock  we  should  say  he  was 
— ?  "  "  Tardy,"  in  a  chorus. 

A  ROYAL  ROAD  TO  GEOGRAPHY. 

There  was  an  upper  primary  class,  and  leav- 
ing that  division  about  to  go  to  arithmetic,  I  fol- 
lowed my  appointed  schedule  into  the  lowest 
grammar  class.  There,  across  the  blackboard 
was  written.  "To  swear  is  neither  brave, 
polite,,  nor  wise,"  It  was  the  beginning  of 
the  geography  lesson,  subject.  North  Amer- 
ica. On  a  blue  board,  about  a  yard  square, 
which  had  a  ledge  around  it,  and  was  set  on 


table  feet,  about  a  dozen  children  were  gath- 
ered. In  the  centre  of  the  board,  and 
heaped  up  into  the  rude  outline  of  the  conti- 
nent, was  a  quantity  of  earth — iron-moulders' 
earth — which  was  brought  out  with  strong 
relief  by  the  Hght  blue  back  ground.  "  Come, 
Bertie,  put  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,"  and  a 
girl  began  energetically  to  pinch  up  a  moun- 
tain range  into  peaks  like  so  many  small  cocoa- 
nut  cakes.  "Jerry,  Where's  Alaska?"  Boy 
p>ointed  to  it.  "  Now  go  on  from  there 
and  name  me  all  the  land  projections  around 
to  Florida,  noting  the  indentations." 

But  after  Prince  of  Wales  Point  and  Point 
Barrow,  Jerry  did  not  know  his  points  very 
well,  and  another  boy  was  called  up,  who 
traced  them  all  out  with  small  earthy  fingers 
and  great  enjoyment.  It  was  a  new  kind  of 
circumnavigation,  with  the  advantage  that 
the  navigator,  if  the  class  thought  a  certain 
point  not  quiet  bold  enough,  was  directed  to 
make  it  more  so,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
voyage,  naming  all  the  points  of  the  Atlantic 
coast  to  Florida,  there  was  considerable  pull- 
ing and  pushing  up  the  outline  to  suit  the 
exacting  criiics.  The  "mountain  range  girl" 
was  all  the  time  building  up  the  several  back- 
bones of  the  Western  Continent,  and  another 
at  work  on  the  table  land  of  Mexico. 

Arriving  at  the  isthmus,  the  sailor  was 
stopped.  "How  do  you  get  across  here — 
we  don't  want  to  go  any  farther  south — can 
we  go  by  water  ?"  "No."  "  Not  just  yet," 
interposed  the  visitor;  but  we  were  spared 
the  tunnels  and  traversed  the  isthmus  safely 
enough  by  rail  at  Panama,  and  got  round  to 
the  west  coast. 

Here  the  coasting  finger  pointed  out  the 
capes  and  located  San  Francisco  for  me. 
"  What's  the  matter  with  the  eastern  part  of 
this  continent  ?  "  said  the  teacher,  after  the 
bays  and  gulfs  had  been  successfully  visited 
by  another  little  finger,  with  the  name  given " 
at  each  blue  water  (blackboard)  stopping 
place.)  "What  is  the  matter  here?"  "No 
mountains,"  was  the  chorus,  and  Jerry — 
another  Jerry — gets  to  work  on  the  Alle- 
ghanies.  The  table  land  complete.  "  How 
high  is  this?"  "8000  feet."  "How  high 
are  the  Rocky  Mountains?  Are  they  very 
high  towards  the  north ?  "  "In  the  west  ?  " 
"What  little  range  ought  to  be  here?" 
"  Wahsatch  Coast  Range."  *'  Where  is  the 
lowest  land  along  here?"  Girl  points  to 
Mississippi  river.  "  Why  doesn't  it  wash 
out  over  here?"  "Levees  keep  it  out." 
"  Why  don't  all  the  rivers  run  out  into  the 
Gulf  of  Mexico  ?  Here  are  some  going  over 
to  the  Atlantic.   What's  the  trouble  up  here  ?" 
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pointing  to  the  St.  Lawrence.  '*  Why  doesn't 
this  run  down  like  the  Mississippi?"  **It 
couldn't  run  up  a  mountain;  it  has  to  go 
east."  "Why?"  **  Because  of  the  height 
of  land."  '* What's  that?"  Child  points 
out  and  pats  up  a  height  of  land,  making  the 
Mississippi  basin  still  more  a  hollow  by  con- 
trast. 

Indeed,  the  little  hands  took  great  engi- 
neering delight  out  of  the  Mississippi  valley. 
Their  heads  were  clear  enough  on  that  p>oint. 
**Why  is  the  St.  Lawrence  called  so?" 
"  It's  named  after  the  day  the  first  people 
sailed  up  it,  on  St.  Lawrence's  Day."  Point- 
ing to  Hudson's  Bay.  "Is  that  named  after 
a  day,  too?"  *'No,"  in  chorus,  "after  a 
man,  Hendrick  Hudson,  the  man  that  sailed 
into  it."  **  How  do  you  know,  if  you  didn't 
see  it,  if  you  only  saw  a  flat  map,  that  there 
must  be  a  height  of  land  here  ?  "  teacher  go- 
ing back  by  a  quick  diversion  to  the  former 
base  of  operations.  "There  must  be." 
**  Why  ?  "  "  Because  the  rivers  run  north, 
and  if  you  traveled  up  them  you  would  no- 
tice that."  "  But  here's  the  Mississippi ;  that 
goes  south."  "  Well,  it  flows  that  way  be- 
cause it  must  slope  south  ;  rivers  don't  run 
up  hill."  "  I  don't  see  any  rivers  going  east 
along  here,"  still  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 
•*  Oh,  they've  got  to  go  west ;  they  can't  get 
out  to  the  sea  because  of  the  AUeghanies." 

BOUNDARIES 

Were  easy,  because  of  the  actual  ridges  of 
land  and  the  blue  board  oceans  under  their 
hands,  and,  of  course,  they  were  correct.  To 
the  minute  observation  of  a  child  the  small 
ridges  and  scallops  of  earth  each  had  its  own 
character,  unlike  its  fellows,  and  to  be  named 
by  its  own  title.  "Now  make  some  really 
good  sentences,  to  give  me  the  boundaries  of 
the  Great  Central  Plain,"  "  It  extends  from 
the  Rocky  Mountains  on  the  west  to  the 
Apallachians  on  the  east."  "  George,  why  do 
you  say  « it,"  instead  of  the  Great  Central 
Plain?"  "Don't  want  to  say  the  same 
thing  twice,  and  they  know  you  are  talking 
about  the  same  thing  until  you  stop."  Mem. 
— Miss  Morse  had  said  laughingly  in  answer 
to  my  question,  "  Grammar  ?  there  is  no  gram- 
mar taught  in  town  except  what  comes  in  with 
the  other  lessons;"  and  here  was  a  specimen 
of  the  Quincy  way  of  getting  at  the  pronouns. 
George  goes  on  with  his  central  plain — "It's 
pretty  abrupt  at  the  foot  of  the  Rocky  Moun 
tains,  but  here  it  gradually  slopes."  "  What 
do  you  mean  by  gradual?"  "A  little  at  a 
time."  Teacher  pointing  to  a  Northern  river, 
"What's  this?"      "Mackenzie."      "Going 


north  /  "  "  Yes ;  it  must,  don't  you  see,  be- 
cause of  the  height  of  land." 

A  little  restlessness  at  one  corner  of  the 
board.  "  Here,  boys,  make  an  isthmus ;  and 
you  John,  the  best  range  of  mountains  you 
can  over  there.' '  This  was  outside  of  the  map, 
and  was  regarded  as  a  telling  reproof,  the 
culprits  doing  their  moulding  very  energetic- 
ally indeed,  from  a  small  heap  of  the  earth 
that  lay  in  a  corner  of  the  board.  Coming 
south  to  Florida — "  What's  this  ?  "  "A  pen- 
insula." "  What  makes  this  ?  "  *'  Coral  in- 
sects. An  insect  spits  it  out  and  makes  rocks* ' 
"  No — it  is  a  skeleton  of  an  insect,  like  our 
bones."  "It  is  an  insect's  house,  and  grows 
red."  "  It  isn't  colored  by  the  sailors,"  one 
and  other  of  the  class  remarks.  "  Now  take 
your  slates,  and  write  me  out  the  boundaries 
of  North  America." 

"Have  they  any  other  maps?"  I  asked. 
"Some  of  them  have  an  atlas  at  home.'' 
"  But  do  they  learn  all  these  names  of  capes 
and  bays  and  mountains  '  by  ear '  around  the 
board  ?  "  "  Yes,  but  then  they  write  them 
out,  you  know,  and  that  impresses  them  too. 
They  use  their  home  atlases  to  draw  maps  by 
sometimes.  But,"  smiling,  "I  have  liard 
work  to  keep  my  class  from  copying  these 
drawings  on  the  board,"  pointing  to  some 
landscapes  in  chalk  on  a  row  of  black-boards 
left  by  the  teachers*  dT&mng  class.  "They 
copy  what  they  see.  One  teachers'  class 
meets  here  of  an  evening  for  drawing  lessons 
and  practice,"  [all  the  Massachusetts  teach- 
ers  learn  to  draw,]  "  and  the  drawings  are 
left  until  the  next  lesson  to  decorate  the 
rooms."  At  the  end  of  the  geography  lesson 
the  two  teachers  perfected  the  map,  and  that 
was  left  on  the  ^///^- board — a  sort  of  billiard 
geography — until  the  following  day. 

"  We  begin  our  map  work  by  taking  them 
to  the  window  and  telling  them  to  make 
something  like  that  hill  out  there,"  where 
the  Milton  Hills  lie  in  the  distance.  "That 
does  very  well  for  an  easy  lesson  in  moun- 
tains." 

DRILL  IN  MARCHING. 

At  the  tap  of  the  bell  the  classes  marched 
out  for  recess — half-pdst  ten — Miss  Dearborn, 
the  head  master,  inspecting  the  entire  270  as 
they  passed  down  the  stairs.  The  marching 
was  a/most  as  good  as  that  of  the  younger 
boys  at  the  Girard  College,  also  under  fem- 
inine drill. 

"  Do  you  spend  any  time  in  musical  nota- 
tion, Miss  Dearborn  ?  "  "  No  ;  they  all  learn 
to  sing,  but  we  don't  give  any  particular  care 
to  the  mere  notes. 'I 
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SOME  GENERAL  REFLECTIONS. 

But  a  word  just  here,  which  cannot  be  too 
often  insisted  on.  The  children  in  New  York 
and  Philadelphia  public  schools  are  encour- 
aged to  much  criticism  on  each  other  —criti- 
cism on  intonations  and  inflections,  and  the 
machinery  of  reading.  At  Quincy  I  noticed 
very  little  of  that.  The  criticism  was  of  ideas 
— opinions  chiefly.  This  took  off  what  has 
always  struck  me  as  an  unplea.sant  feature  of 
our  system,  the  sharp,  snapping  attitude  of 
these  little  folks  toward  each  other,  all  on  the 
qui  vive  for  another's  mistake,  and  perhaps 
somewhat  disappointed  when  the  paragraph 
is  read  through  quite  smoothly.  The  ques- 
tions of  the  teacher,  the  comments  of  the 
class  in  every  performance  in  the  reading, 
and  history,  and  the  language  recitation  (quite 
another  matter  from  the  conversation  exer- 
cise), were  directed  to  substance  rather  than 
form,  to  ideas  rather  than  inflections.  The 
point  all  through  was  the  meaning,  the  opin- 
ion, the  lively  remarks  of  the  class.  That  in 
itself  is  a  difference  strongly  marked  between 
this  New  England  school  Mecca  and  any 
other  public  school  on  the  continent  that  it 
has  been  my  fortune  to  see. 

Cor.  Phila.  Ledger. 


EACH  AND  ALL. 


R.  W.   EMERSON. 


Little  thinks,  in  the  field,yon  red>cloaked  clown 

Of  thee  from  the  hill-top  looking  down ; 

The  heifer  that  lows  in  the  upland  farm, 

Far-heard,  lows  not  thine  ear  to  charm  ; 

The  sexton,  tolling  his  bell  at  noon, 

Deems  not  that  great  Napoleon 

Stops  his  horse,  and  lists  with  delight, 

Whilst  his  files  sweep  round  yon  Alpine  height ; 

Nor  knowest  thou  what  argument 

Thy  life  to  thy  neighbor's  creed  has  lent. 

All  are  needed  by  each  one ; 

Nothing  is  fair  or  good  alone. 

I  thought  the  sparrow's  note  from  heaven, 

Singing  at  dawn  on  the  alder  bough  ; 

I  brought  him  home,  in  his  nest,  at  even ; 

He  sings  the  song,  but  it  pleases  not  now, 

For  I  did  not  bring  home  the  river  and  sky ; — 

He  sang  to  my  ear, — ^they  sang  to  my  eye. 

The  delicate  shells  lay  on  the  shore ; 

The  bubbles  of  the  latest  wave 

Fresh  pearls  to  their  enamel  gave  ; 

And  the  bellowing  of  the  savage  sea 

Greeted  their  safe  escape  to  me. 

I  wiped  away  the  weeds  and  foam, 

I  fetched  my  sea-born  treasures  home ; 

But  the  poor,  unsightly,  noisome  things 

Had  left  their  beauty  on  the  shore. 

With  the  sun  and  the  sand  and  the  wild  uproar. 

The  lover  watched  his  graceful  maid. 

As  mid  the  virgin  train  she  strayed. 

Nor  knew  her  beauty's  best  attire 


Was  woven  still  by  the  snow-white  choir. 

At  last  she  came  to  his  hermitage. 

Like  the  bird  from  the  woodlands  to  the  cage; 

The  gay  enchantment  was  undone, 

A  gentle  wife,  but  fairy  none. 

Then  I  said,  ••  I  covet  truth  ; 

Beauty  is  unripe  childhood's  cheat ; 

I  leave  it  behind  with  the  games  of  youth." 

As  I  spoke,  beneath  my  feet 

The  ground-pine  curled  its  pretty  wreath. 

Running  over  the  club-moss  burs; 

I  inhaled  the  violet's  breath ; 

Around  me  stood  the  oaks  and  firs ; 

Pine  cones  and  acorns  lay  on  the  ground;. 

Over  me  soared  the  eternal  sky, 

Full  of  light  and  of  deity ; 

Again  I  saw,  again  I  heard 

The  rolling  river,  the  morning  bird ; 

Beauty  through  my  senses  stole ; 

I  yielded  myself  to  the  perfect  whole. 


THE  AIR  AND  THE  SEA. 


M.  F.  MAURY. 

THE  atmosphere  forms  a  spherical  shell, 
surrounding  the  earth  to  a  depth  un- 
known to  us,  by  reason  of  its  growing  tenuity, 
as  it  is  released  from  the  pressure  of  its  own 
superincumbent  mass.  Its  upper  surface  can- 
not be  nearer  than  fifty,  and  scarcely  more 
remote  than  five  hundred  miles.  It  surrounds 
us  on  all  sides,  yet  we  see  it  not ;  it  presses 
on  us  with  a  load  of  fifteen  pounds  on  every 
square  inch  of  surface  of  our  bodies,  or  from 
seventy  to  one  himdred  tons  on  us  in  all,  yet 
we  do  not  so  much  as  feel  its  weight.  Softer 
than  the  finest  down,  more  impalpable  than 
the  finest  gossamer,  it  leaves  the  cobweb 
undisturbed,  and  scarcely  stirs  the  lightest 
flower  that  feeds  on  the  dew  it  supplies ;  yet 
it  bears  the  fleets  of  nations  on  its  wings 
around  the  world,  and  crushes  the  most 
refractory  substances  with  its  weight.  When 
in  motion,  its  force  is  sufficient  to  level  with 
the  earth  the  most  stately  forests  and  stable 
buildings,  to  raise  the  waters  of  the  ocean 
into  ridges  like  mountains,  and  dash  the 
strongest  ships  to  pieces  like  toys.  It  warms 
and  cools  by  turns  the  earth  and  the  living 
creatures  that  inhabit  it.  It  draws  up  vapors 
from  the  sea  and  land,  retains  them  dissolved 
in  itself  or  suspended  in  cisterns  of  clouds, 
and  throws  them  down  again  as  rain  or  dew, 
when  they  are  required.  It  bends  the  rays 
of  the  sun  from  their  path  to  give  us  the 
aurora  of  the  morning  and  twilight  of  even- 
ing; it  disperses  and  refracts  their  various 
tints,  to  beautify  the  approach  and  the  retreat 
of  the  orb  of  day.  But  for  the  atmosphere, 
sunshine  would  burst  on  us  in  a  moment  and 
fail  us  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye,  removing 
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us  in  an  instant  from  midnight  darkness  to 
the  blaze  of  noon.  We  should  have  no 
twilight  to  soften  and  beautify  the  landscape, 
no  clouds  to  shade  us  from  the  scorching 
heat ;  but  the  bald  earth,  as  it  revolved  on  its 
axis,  would  turn  its  tanned  and  weakened- 
front  to  the  full  unmitigated  rays  of  the  lord 
of  day. 

The  atmosphere  affords  the  gas  which  vivi- 
fies and  warms  our  frames ;  it  receives  into 
itself  that  which  has  been  polluted  by  use, 
and  is  thrown  off  as  noxious.  It  feeds  the 
flame  of  life  exactly  as  it  does  that  of  the  fire. 
It  is  in  both  cases  consumed,  in  both  cases  it 
affords  the  food  of  consumption,  and  in  both 
cases  it  becomes  combined  with  charcoal, 
which  requires  it  for  combustion,  and  which 
removes  it  when  combustion  is  over.  It  is 
the  girdling,  encircling  air  that  mak^s  the 
whole  world  kin.  The  carbonic  acid,  with 
which  element  our  breathing  fills  the  air, 
to-morrow  seeks  its  way  round  the  world. 

The  date-trees  that  grow  round  the  falls  of 
the  Nile  will  drink  it  in  by  their  leaves ;  the 
cedars  of  Lebanon  will  take  of  it  to  add  to 
their  stature ;  the  cocoa  nuts  of  Tahiti  will 
grow  rapidly  upon  it;  and  the  palms  and 
bananas  of  Japan  will  change  it  into  flowers 
The  oxygen  we  are  breathing  was  distilled 
for  us  some  short  time  ago  by  the  magnolias 
of  Florida,  and  the  great  trees  that  skirt  the 
Orinoco  and  the  Amazon ;  the  giant  rhodo- 
dendrons of  the  Himalayas  contributed  to  it, 
and  the  roses  and  myrtles  of  Cashmere,  the 
cinnamon-tree  of  Ceylon,  and  the  forest, 
older  than  the  flood,  that  lies  buried  deep  in 
the  heart  of  Africa,  far  behind  the  Mountains 
of  the  Moon,  gave  it  out.  The  rain  we  see 
descending  was  thawed  for  us  out  of  the  ice- 
bergs which  have  watched  the  Polar  Star  for 
ages,  or  it  came  from  snows  that  rested  on 
the  summits  of  the  Alps,  but  which  the  lotus 
lilies  have  soaked  up  from  the  Nile,  and 
exhaled  as  vapor  again  into  the  ever-present 
air. 

There  are  processes  no  less  interesting 
going  on  in  other  parts  of  this  magnificent 
field  of  research.  Water  is  Nature's  carrier ; 
with  its  currents  it  conveys  heat  away  from 
the  torrid  zone  and  ice  from  the  frigid ;  or, 
bottling  the  caloric  away  in  the  vesicles  of  its 
vapor,  it  first  makes  it  impalpable,  and  then 
conveys  it,  by  unknown  paths,  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  earth.  The  materials  of 
which  the  coral  builds  the  island  and  the 
nautilus  its  shell  are  gathered  by  this  restless 
leveler  from  mountains,  rocks  and  valleys  in 
all  latitudes.  Some  it  washes  down  from  the 
Mountains  of  the  Moon,  or  out  of  the  gold- 


fields  of  Australia,  or  from  the  mines  of 
Potosi ;  others  from  the  battle-fields  of  Europe, 
or  from  the  marble -quarries  of  ancient  Greece 
and  Rome.  These  materials,  thus  collected 
and  carried  over  falls  or  down  rapids,  are 
transported  from  river  to  sea,  and  delivered 
by  the  obedient  waters  to  each  insect  and  to 
every  plant  in  the  oceai,  at  the  right  time 
and  temperature,  in  proper  form  and  in  due 
quantity. 

Treating  the  rocks  less  gently,  it  grinds 
them  into  dust,  or  pounds  them  into  sand,  or 
rolls  and  rubs  them  until  they  are  fashioned 
into  pebbles,  rubble,  or  boulders ;  the  sand 
and  shingle  on  the  sea-shore  are  monuments 
of  the  abrading,  triturating  power  of  water. 
By  water  the  soil  has  been  brought  down 
from  the  hills,  and  spread  out  into  valleys, 
plains,  and  fields  for  man's  use.  Saving  the 
rocks  on  which  the  everlasting  hills  are  estab- 
lished, everything  on  the  surface  of  our 
planet  peems  to  have  been  removed  from  its 
original  foundation  and  lodged  in  its  present 
place  by  water.  Protean  in  shape,  benignant 
in  office,  water,  whether  fresh  or  salt,  solid, 
fluid  or  gaseous,  is  marvelous  in  its  powers. 
It  is  one  of  the  chief  agents  in  the  manifold 
workshops  in  which  and  by  which  the  earth 
has  been  made  a  habitation  fit  for  man. 


PROCRASTINATION. 


EDWARD  YOUNG. 


Be  wise  to-day ;  'tis  madness  to  defer; 
Next  day  the  fatal  precedent  will  plead ; 
Thus  on,  till  wisdom  is  pushed  out  of  life. 
Procrastination  is  the  thief  of  time; 
Year  after  year  it  steals,  till  all  are  fled, 
And  to  the  mercies  of  a  moment  leaves 
The  vast  concerns  of  an  eternal  scene. 
If  not  so  frequent,  would  not  this  be  strange  ? 
That  'tis  so  frequent,  this  is  stranger  still. 

Of  man's  miraculous  mistakes  this  bears 

The  pahn,  "  that  all  men  are  about  to  live," 

Forever  on  the  brink  of  being  born  ; 

All  pay  themselves  the  compliment  to  think 

They  one  day  shall  not  drivel,  and  their  pride 

On  this  reversion  takes  up  ready  praise  ; 

At  least  their  own ;  their  future  selves  applaud ; 

How  excellent  that  life  they  ne'er  will  lead  ! 

Time  lo<lged  in  their  own  hands  is  Folly's  'vails ; 

That  lodged  in  Fate's  to  wisdom  they  consign ; 

The  thing  they  can't  but  purpose,  they  postpone. 

'Tis  not  in  folly  not  to  scorn  a  fool. 

And  scarce  in  human  wisdom  to  do  more. 

All  promise  is  poor  dilatory  man, 

And  that  though  every  stage.     When  young,  indeed. 

In  full  content  we  sometimes  nobly  rest, 

Unanxious  for  ourselves,  and  only  wish, 

As  duteous  sons,  our  fathers  were  more  wise. 

At  thirty  man  suspects  himself  a  fool ; 

Knows  it  at  forty,  and  reforms  his  plan  ; 
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At  fifty  chides  his  infamous  delay, 

Pushes  his  prudent  purpose  to  resolve ; 

In  all  the  magnanimity  of  thought, 

Resolves,  and  re  resolves ;  then  dies  the  same. 

And  why  ?  Because  he  thinks  himself  immortal. 
All  men  think  all  men  mortal  but  themselves ; 
Themselves,  when  some  alarming  shock  of  fate 
Strikes  thro*  their  wounded  hearts  the  sudden  dread ; 
But  their  hearts  wounded,  like  the  wounded  air, 
Soon  close ;  where  passed  the  shaft  no  trace  is  found ; 
As  from  the  wing  -no  scar  the  sky  retains. 
The  parted  wave  no  furrow  from  the  keel. 
So  dies  in  human  hearts  the  thought  of  death ; 
E'en  with  the  tender  tear  which  nature  sheds 
O'er  those  we  love,  we  drop  it  in  their  grave. 


STARS  AND  STAR  GROUPS. 


OPENING   LECTURES   OF   WINTER   COURSE. 


THE  Opening  lectures  of  the  winter  course 
of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion of  the  city  of  Lancaster,  for  the  enter- 
tainment and  instruction  of  the  boys  and 
young  men  who  resort  to  the  reading  room, 
were  delivered  by  Mr.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  prin- 
cipal of  the  Boys*  High  School,  to  large  audi- 
ences of  interested  listeners.  At  the  first 
lecture,  Mr.  S.  B.  Herr,  the  General  Secre- 
tary, made  announcement  of  the  course,  and 
cordially  invited  the  regular  attendance  of  all 
present  and  their  friends,  as  many  as  could 
be  admitted  to  the  hall.  He  also  made  state- 
ment as  to  the  general  purposes  and  work  of 
the  Association,  showing  it,  what  we  have 
long  known  it  to  be,  one  of  the  most  practi- 
cal agencies  for  good  that  has  ever  been  or- 
ganized in  this  city. 

Knowing  that  many  readers  of  The  Journal^ 
and  especially  many  school  teachers,  are — 
as  all  should  be — interested  in  these  grand 
subjects,  we  transfer  to  our  columns  the  local 
newspaper  reports  of  these  lectures.  These 
will  aid  in  arousing  renewed  interest  in 
their  own  minds,  as  well  as  in  directing  the 
attention  of  their  more  intelligent  pupils  to 
the  grandest  of  all  material  subjects  of  thought 
and  study.  The  report  of  the  second  lecture 
will  be  given  in  our  next  issue. 

SOLAR  AND  STELLAR  SYSTEMS. 

Your  Secretary  has  requested  me  to  say  something 
on  the  subject  of  Astronomy.  It  is  not  fair  to  assume 
that  I  know  more  of  this  grand  science  than  any  one 
may  learn  in  a  very  short  time.  Challenging  our  at- 
tention by  day  and  by  night,  as  they  do  through  the 
round  of  the  year,  it  would  argue  rare  lack  of  interest 
—  stupidity,  indeed — if  everybody  did  not  know  at  least 
something  of  the  Sun  and  the  Moon,  the  planets  and  the 
stars.  They  do  say,  however,  that  there  is  a  man  near 
Safe  Harbor,  and  another  in  Drumore  township,  who 
has  never  learned  the  North  Star !     It  is  possible  also 


that  there  may  be  a  student  at  Franklin  and  Marshall, 
or  at  the  Normal  School  at  Millersville,  who  does  not 
know  the  constellation  Orion  or  the  great  Dog  Star 
Sirius.  But  these  would  seem  rare  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule  of  familiar  recognition  of  leading  stars 
and  constellations! 

If  I  could  talk  to  you  to-night  with  the  eloquence 
of  the  dead  Mitchell,  this  hour  would  mark  an  era  in 
the  lives  of  many  of  you.  You  would  go  out  from 
this  place  intent  upon  the  study  of  a  new  science,  with 
an  interest  aroused  that  would  never  fail  you  in  this 
world  or  in  the  next;  For  there  as  here  we  shall,  in 
the  sublime  words  of  the  astronomer  Kepler,  "  but 
think  the  thoughts  of  God  after  Him/'  and  surely  the 
grand  problems  of  the  universe  are  fit  subjects  to  en- 
gage the  attention  of  immortal  beings,  whether  "  here 
or  beyond." 

SOLAR  SYSTEM   IN  MINIATURE. 

To  think  intelligently  of  the  stellar  system,  we  must 
first  know  what  is  meant  by  the  solar  system.  To  get 
this  in  its  relations  of  distance  and  magnitude,  that  is, 
the  relative  distances  of  the  planets  from  each  other 
and  from  the  sun,  and  then  their  relative  sizes  as  com- 
pared with  the  sun,  let  us  take  an  old  but  simple  il- 
lustration. 

Lancaster  is  laid  out  some  two  miles  square.  Im- 
magine  this  a  perfect  level  surface,  cleared  of  every- 
thing that  can  obstruct  the  view,  so  that  from  all  parts 
of  this  area  any  object  of  considerable  size  may  be  seen 
upon  It.  At  the  centre,  place  upon  an  iron  rod,  say 
ten  feet  in  height,  a  gilt  ball  two  feet  in  diameter, 
conspicuous  in  the  sunlight.  This  will  represent  the 
sun,  the  centre  of  the  system. 

Mercury  will  be  a  very  small  grain  of  shot,  gilded, 
we  suppose,  which  we  might  see  by  going  close  to 
the  slender  rod  upon  the  top  of  which  it  is  placed,  at 
a  distance  of  82  feet  from  the  central  sphere. 

Venus  would  be  represented  by  a  pea,  at  the  dis- 
tance of  142  feet  from  the  sun  ;  the  Earth  also  by  a  pea, 
somewhat  larger  than  the  last,  215  feet  from  the  sun» — 
its  distance  from  that  luminary  being  about  92,000,000 
of  miles  and  its  diameter  nearly  8,000  miles.  Mars, 
now  shining  brilliantly  in  the  east  near  the  Pleiades, 
at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening,  would  be  a  pea  smaller 
than  either  of  those  already  named,  its  distance  327 
feet  from  the  centre,  or  as  far  as  from  the  Soldiers' 
Monument  in  Centre  Square  to  Hager  &  Bro's  dry- 
goods  store.  Then  would  come  the  Asteroids,  175  or 
more,  at  a  distance  of  from  500  to  600  feet  from  the 
centre.  These  would  be  grains  of  sand,  and  would 
be  passed  on  West  King  street  before  we  should 
reach  the  Stevens  House. 

Nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile  from  the  starting  point — 
say  beyond  Mulberry  street — we  would  mount  upon 
its  rod  the  largest  of  all  our  planets,  a  gilt  ball  the 
size  of  an  average  orange.  This  would  represent 
Jupiter,  now  in  our  southern  sky,  which  is  thirteen 
hundred  times  the  size  of  the  Earth.  A  smaller  or- 
ange on  its  rod  two-fifths  of  a  mile  from  the  centre,  or 
near  Mary  street — continuing  our  way  out  West  King 
street — would  represent  Saturn,  a  planet  also  of  enor- 
mous dimensions,  now  visible,  and  which  may  he  readily 
distinguished  by  a  line  drawn  diagonally  through  the 
Great  Square  of  Pegasus  from  norUiwest  to  southeast, 
extending  the  line  a  short  distance  in  a  southeasterly 
direction.  Uranus,  which  has  not  been  seen  by  one 
person  in  a  million  without  the  aid  of  a  telescope, 
would  be  a  full-sized  cherry i^  three-quarters  of  a  mile 
from  the  centre,  or  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Watch  Fac- 
tory ;  while  Neptune,  never  seen  without  the  aid  of 
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the  telescope,  would  be  a  still  larger  cherry,  placed  a 
mile  and  a  quarter  from  the  centre,  or  some  distance 
beyond  the  western  limit  of  the  city.  So  much  for  rel- 
ative distances  and  magnitudes. 

THE  NEAREST   FIX  ED.  STAR. 

Before  leaving  this  miniature  representation  of  the 
Solar  System,  let  us  note  the  distances  at  which  upon 
this  scale,  the  nearest  stars  would  be  reached.  A  few 
miles  beyond  Neptune,  at  most,  we  may  suppose  that 
we  should  be  among  them.  But  no !  On  we  go ; 
soon  every  planet  has  disappeared  in  the  distance — 
past  Columbia,  Harrisburg,  Altoona,  Pittsburgh — the 
nearest  star  but  grows  more  bright  upon  our  vision, 
while  the  sun  has  shrunk  to  the  proportions  of  the 
star — that  is  all !  Past  Cincinnati,  Louisville,  St. 
I^ouis,  Omaha,  Salt  Lake,  across  the  mountains  to 
San  Francisco — and  now  it  blazes  bright  as  Capella 
or  Sirius!  Out  to  sea  we  go,  "following  the  star," 
three  thousand  miles  across  the  Pacific — to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands — steadily  the  star  gleams  before  us, 
brighter  than  any  orb  now  blazing  in  our'  sky,  until 
in  mid-ocean,  seventy-five  hundred  miles  from  our 
starting  point,  we  reach  it— M^  nearest  fixed  star! 
And  this,  with  Neptune  which  is  nearly  3,000,000,000 
miles  from  the  sun  brought  within  a  mile  and  a 
quarter. 

Would  we  find  another  and  another,  distances 
equally  great,  or  even  greater,  must  be  traversed;  since 
our  sun  itself  is  but  a  star  in  the  universe  of  God,  and 
this  appalling  distance  over  which  we  have  gone  is 
nothing  more  nor  less  than  that  so  often  named,  but 
whose  awful  reach  is  so  little  realized — "  from  star  to 
star."  In  this  view  of  the  subject  we  see  at  once  that 
our  entire  Solar  System,  vast  as  it  is  in  its  distances 
and  magnitudes,  dwindles  to  a  mere  star  point  in  the 
Stellar  Universe. 

Newcomb,  in  his  latest  work,  rates  the  sun  as  one 
among  a  hundred  millions  of  stars.  If  each  of  these 
be  attended  by  its  retinue  of  planets,  our  system  be- 
comes one  among  a  hundred  million  of  solar  systems  ! 
Well  did  that  great  American  astronomer,  the  gifted 
Mitchell,  declare :  "  The  Bible  furnishes  the  only 
fitting  vehicle  to  express  the  thoughts  that  overwhelm 
us  when  contemplating  the  Stellar  Universe." 

*  DISTANCES  AND  MAGNITUDES. 

Returning  to  our  Solar  System,  we  find  the  sun,  its 
mighty  centre,  a  body  so  vast  in  size  as  to  transcend 
all  human  conception.  If  our  Earth  were  hurled 
through  one  of  the  sun  spots  to  the  centre  of  its  mass, 
and  the  moon  should  follow  at  its  present  distance  from 
the  Earth,  our  satellite  would  be  buried  out  of  sight, 
two  hundred  thousand  miles  beneath  the  sun's  glow- 
ing surface — its  diameter  being  more  than  850,000 
miles.  Its  bulk  is  sufficient  to  make  nearly  a  million 
and  a  quarter  great  worlds  like  ours ;  and  its  mass 
more  than  six  hundred  and  fifty  times  that  of  all  the 
planets  put  together ! 

Mercury  is  the  first  planet  generally  recognized  as 
we  pass  out  from  the  Sun,  though  it  is  thought  that  a 
smaller  planet,  which  has  been  named  Vulcan,  may 
revolve  in  an  orbit  much  nearer  the  sun.  The  diam- 
eter of  Mercury  is  nearly  3000  miles — one  third  greater 
than  that  of  our  Moon, — and  its  distance  from  the  sun 
about  thirty-six  million  miles.  It  moves  in  its  orbit 
with  a  velocity  of  105,000  miles  per  hour,  while  the 
velocity  of  Neptune,  the  most  distant  of  the  planets, 
is  but  12,000  miles.  The  beautiful  planet  Venus  is 
distant  from  the  sun  sixty-seven  million  miles,  its  di- 
ameter 7,500  miles. 

Next  in  order  is  the  Earth,  92  millions  of  miles  from 


the  Sun,  its  diameter  nearly  8,000  miles,  fl>ing  along 
in  its  orbit  at  the  rate  of  18  miles  per  second,  and 
wheeling  upon  its  axis  with  nearly  the  same  velocity, 
so  that  a  man  upon  its  surface  cannot  lift  his  hat 
without  making  quite  a  trip  of  it  bareheaded.  The 
Earth  has  a  Moon,  with  which  we  are  all  more  or  less 
familiar,  whose  bulk  is  about  one-third  that  of  Mer- 
cury, and  whose  light  is  800,000  times  less  bright  than 
that  of  the  Sun.  The  trade  dollar  and  the  three-cent 
piece — two  coins  that  noboHy  cares  to  have — would 
represent  the  relative  disks  of  the  Earth  and  the  Moon. 

Then  comes  *•  the  red  Mars,"  its  diametei^  nearly 
5,000  miles,  its  distance  from  the  Sun  140  millions,  and 
its  year  equal  to  nearly  two  of  our  years.  Next  are  the 
Asteroids,  nearly  200  of  which  have  been  discovered. 
It  has  been  thought  that  these  are  parts  of  a  planet 
wrecked  in  some  mighty  convulsion  of  nature.  The 
first  of  these  toy  planets  was  discovered  on  the  first 
night  of  the  present  century,  and  was  a  remarkable 
confirmation  of  what  is  known  as  6ode*s  law.  This 
astronomer  had  observed  that  if  4  were  added  to  each 
of  the  following  series  of  numbers — o,  3,  6,  12,  24, 
48,  96,  192,  and  384 — making  the  series  4,  7,  13,  16, 
28,  52,  ICO,  196,  and  388,  the  relative  distances  of 
the  planets  from  the  Sun  would  be  represented.  The 
series  held,  approximately,  for  all  but  *'  28,"  the 
fifth  number.  Astronomers,  thinking  there  must  be 
a  planet  here,  cast  about  to  find  it,  and  succeeded  far 
beyond  their  most  sanguine  ex{>ectations. 

After  the  Asteroids  comes  Jupiter,  the  largest  of 
the  planets.  Its  diameter  is  88.000  miles,  and  its 
mean  distance  from  the  Sun  476  millions.  It  may  be 
seen  any  clear  evening,  and  is  the  most  conspicuous 
orb  now  visible  in  the  southern  sky.  Its  year  is  equal 
to  twelve  of  ours,  that  is,  it  remains  one  year  in  each 
of  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac,  while  the  Earth 
passes  through  one  sign  each  month. 

The  next  planet,  Saturn,  also  visible  to-night,  in  the 
southeastern  sky,  is  two  and  a  half  years  in  passing 
through  any  given  sign  of  the  Zodiac,  making  its  year 
equal  to  thirty  of  ours.  Its  diameter  is  78,000 miles, 
and  its  mean  distance  from  the  Sun  872  millions. 
While  Venus  has  no  moon,  the  Earth  but  one.  Mars 
two,  both  of  them  very  small,  Jupiter  four,  Uranus  four 
or  six,  and  Neptune  one  or  two,  Saturn  has  already 
eight  moons,  besides  her  three  rings,  which  are  the 
raw  material  for  additional  moons. 

Next  in  order  comes  Uranus  with  a  diameter  of 
33,000  miles,  at  the  distance  of  1,750  millions  of  miles 
Irom  the  Sun.  Last  of  all  we  have  Neptune,  36,000 
miles  in  diameter,  and  distant  2,750  millions  of  miles 
from  the  mighty  centre  of  life  and  energy  about  which 
it  revolves, 

VELOCITY  OF   LIGHT. 

Light  from  the  Sun  which  moves  with  a  velocity  of 
1 1 ,000,000  miles  per  minute,  reaches  the  Earth  in 
about  eight  minutes.  It  requires  between  four  and 
five  hours  to  reach  Neptune  from  the  Sun,  so  immense 
is  its  distance  upon  the  outer  confines  of  our  system. 
Vet  when  this  vast  distance  is  rated  at  but  one  and  one 
quarter  miles,  we  have  already  seen  at  what  an  im- 
mensely greater  distance  the  nearest  fixed  star  is  to  be 
found ! 

To  acquire  a  more  definite  idea  of  the  distance  to 
the  Sun,  in  terms  with  which  we  are  more  familiar 
than  any  that  have  yet  been  given,  let  us  suppose  Co- 
lumbus to  have  taken  the  cars  A.  D.  1492,  for  the 
Solar  depot,  instead  of  the  Santa  Maria  for  the  Indies. 
Moving  on  day  and  night  at  the  rate  of  twenty-five 
miles  per  hour  since  that  time,  he  would  still  be  on 
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tfu  way^  and  would  not  reach  his  far-off  destination 
until  A.  D.  1914}  thirty-five  years  hence! 

STARS  AND  CONSTELLATIONS. 

As  we  came  in,  this  beautiful  evening,  the  Moon 
shone  brightly  approaching  the  full,  ail  the  fainter 
stars  obscured  by  its  light.  The  splendid  star  Arcturus, 
known  to  Job  and  to  generations  before  and  since  his 
time,  is  sinking  in  the  northwest.  Antares,  the  heart 
of  the  Scorpion,  in  the  southwest,  is  hardly  less  bril- 
liant. 

The  Northern  Crown  follows  close  upon  Arcturus, 
and  immediately  after  the  Scorpion  comes  Sagittarius, 
conspicuous  for  his  bow  and  the  prominent  Milk 
•Dipper.  A  part  of  Ophiuchus  and  the  curving  line 
of  the  Serpent  can  be  traced  in  the  western  sky,  from 
the  X-shaped  head  near  the  Northern  Crown  to  where 
the  tail  passes  between  the  divided  streams  of  the 
Milky  Way. 

Nearly  overhead,  but  a  little  west  of  the  meridian, 
is  the  brilliant  star  Vega,  in  the  Harp,  distinguished 
by  a  faint  parallelogram  a  short  distance  from  it. 
Carrying  a  line  towards  the  south,  bearing  off  in  an 
easterly  direction,  we  distinguish  three  stars,  two  or 
three  degrees  apart,  the  middle  one  being  very  bright. 
This  is  Altair,  in  the  Eagle.  East  of  this  we  have  a 
parallelogram  of  faint  stars  known  as  Job's  Coffin. 
Continuing  the  line  from  Vega  through  Altair,  we 
reach  the  stars  in  the  head  of  Capricornus,  the  con- 
stellation in  the  Zodiac  next  after  Sagittarius. 

Nearly  overhead  again,  but  east  of  the  meridian,  is 
the  Northern  Cross,  m  the  constellation  of  the  Swan. 
This  lies  along  the  Milky  Way,  and  in  its  proportions 
is  a  much  better  Bgure  than  what  is  known  as  the 
Southern  Cross — not  seen  in  the  Northern  Hemisphere. 
A  triangle  formed  with  Vega,  Altair  and  Deneb,  in 
the  head  of  the  Cross,  will  enclose  the  entire  figure. 

W^hen  we  go  into  the  street  again  this  evening,  the 
Great  Square  of  Pegasus  will  be  nearly  overhead. 
This  any  one  can  readily  distinguish,  the  figure  being 
almost  square,  the  length  of  its  sides  from  12  to  15 
degrees.  Taking  this  as  a  bxse  of  operations,  a  line 
drawn  to  the  south  from  the  two  stars  on  the  western 
side  will  strike  Fomalhaut,  a  well-known  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  the  Southern  Fish.  A  few  degrees 
west  of  that  line  we  now  see  the  great  planet  Jupiter. 

A  line  drawn  diagonally  through  the  Square  to- 
wards the  southeast,  as  has  already  been  said,  will 
indicate  Saturn,  noted  for  its  moons  and  rings.  A 
line  through  the  stars  on  the  eastern  side  of  the  Square 
will  strike  Diphda,  a  bright  star  in  the  constellation 
of  the  Whale. 

Extend  a  line  diagonally  through  the  Square  to- 
wards the  northeast  as  far  as  Capella,  a  very  bright 
white  star  now  in  that  quarter  of  the  heavens  ;  it  will 
pass  three  stars  of  nearly  the  same  magnitude,  two  of 
them  in  Andromeda  and  one  in  Perseus.  These  are 
named  respectively  Mirach,  Almaach,  and  Algenib, 
the  last  named  being  nearest  Capella.  A  bright  star 
off  this  line  to  the  east  makes  a  right-angled  triangle 
with  Almaach  and  Algenib.  This  is  Algol,  the  most 
interesting  variable  star  in  the  heavens,  changing 
from  second  to  fourth  magnitude  and  back  again,  once 
in  every  three  days,  these  changes  taking  place  with- 
in a  period  of  about  three  hours.  It  is  in  the  Head  of 
Medusa. 

In  the  eastern  sky,  we  now  have  the  Pleiades,  in 
the  constellation  Taurus,  near  which  Mars  is  shining. 
Nearer  the  horizon  is  Aldebaran,  a  brilliant  star  in  the 
V-shaped  figure  of  the  Hyades. 

So  it  moves  on — the  splendid  procession  of  the 
winter  constellations.     S^on  Orion  and  his  Dogs,  the 


Twins,  and  the  Charioteer,  will  again  make  the  sky 
of  winter  resplendent,  as  they  have  done  for  the  gen- 
erations that  have  come  and  gone  during  the  past  ten 
thousand  years,  and  as  they  probably  will  do  for  those 
of  the  next  ten  thousand  years,  with  so  little  change 
from  age  to  age,  that  if  Job,  or  Abraham,  or  David, 
or  the  architect  of  the  Great  Pyramid,  should  stand 
with  us  to  night,  they  would  see  and  recognize  the 
old  familiar  constellations,  their  proportions  the  same 
and  their  relative  distances  apparently  unchanged, 
despite  their  enormous  distances,  in  ail  these  thou- 
sands of  years ! 

Mr.  McCaskey  continued  his  subject,  presenting  its 
strong  claims  upon  the  attention  of  all  who  are  capa- 
ble of  thought  or  feeling.  He  called  for  a  show  of 
hands  of  such  as  knew  the  planets,  stars,  and  star 
groups  that  had  been  placed  upon  the  blackboard.  A 
number  of  High  School  boys  who  were  present  held 
up  their  hands,  and  other  hands  went  up  in  response 
to  the  call  for  volunteers  who  were  ready  to  learn 
them  before  the  time  of  the  next  lecture,  two  weeks 
hence.  The  lecturer  continued  for  an  hour,  or  until 
a  quarter  past  nine  o'clock,  when  those  who  were  es- 
pecially interested  were  invited  to  go  out  to  the  comer 
of  Mulberry  and  Vine  streets  to  identify  the  stars, 
planets  and  constellations  named  above,  and  which 
had  been  placed  upon  the  board.  A  goodly  number 
adjourned  to  the  hill,  and  a  profitable  half- hour  or 
more  was  spent  in  recognizing  the  leading  orbs  now^ 
visible  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  evening.  These  lec- 
tures promise  well  for  the  boys  and  young  men  who 
will  attend  them.  The  Secretary  has  done  a  good 
work  in  planning  a  course  of  such  practical  utility. 


NOBLE  CONDUCT. 


DO  UNTO  OTHERS  AS  YOU  WOULD  HAVE  OTHERS 

DO  TO  YOU. 


SOME  years  since,  a  correspondent  of  the  Blair 
County  (Pa.)  Whig  furnished  that  paper  with  the 
particulars  of  the  following  interesting  incident,  of 
which  he  was  an  eye-witness.  It  occurred  years  ago 
on  the  line  of  the  great  internal  improvements  of  the 
State,  and  is  one  of  those  scenes  of  genuine  kind- 
heartedness  which  fill  the  mind  with  the  involuntary 
consciousness  that  there  is  "  something  of  the  angel 
still  in  our  common  nature." 

At  the  point  this  side  of  the  mountain,  where  oc- 
curred the  transhipment  of  passengers  from  the  West, 
was  moored  a  canal-boat,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  the 
train  ere  starting  on  its  way  through  to  the  East.  The 
captain  of  the  boat,  a  tall,  rough,  sun- embrowned  man, 
stood  by  his  craft,  superintending  the  labors  of  his 
men,  when  the  cars  rolled  up,  and  a  few  minutes  after 
a  party  of  about  half  a  dozen  gentlemen  came  out,  and 
deliberately  walking  up  to  the  captain,  addressed  him 
something  after  this  wise  : 

"  Sir,  we  wish  to  go  on  east,  but  our  farther  progress 
to-day  depends  on  you.  In  the  cars  we  have  just  left 
a  sick  man,  whose  presence  is  disagreeable.  We  have 
been  appointed  a  committee  by  the  passengers  to  ask 
that  you  will  deny  this  man  a  passage  in  your  boat. 
If  he  goes,  we  remain  ;  what  say  you  ?  " 

*♦  Gentlemen,"  replied  the  captain,  »*  I  have  heard 
the  passengers  through  their  committee.  Has  the  sick 
man  a  representative  here  ?  " 

To  this  unexpected  interrogatory  there  was  no  an- 
swer ;  when,  without  a  moment's  pause,  the  captain 
crossed  over  to  the  car,  and  entering,  beheld  in  one 
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corner  a  poor,  emaciated,  worn-out  creature,  whose 
life  was  nearly  eaten  up  by  that  canker-worm,  con- 
sumption. The  man's  head  was  bowed  in  his  hands, 
and  he  was  weeping.  The  captain  advanced  and 
spoke  to  him  kindly. 

"Oh!  sir,"  said  the  shivering  invalid,  looking  up, 
his  face  lit  with  trembling  expectations,  "are  you  the 
captain,  and  will  you  take  me  ?  God  help  me !  The 
passengers  look  upon  me  as  a  breathing  pestilence, 
and  are  so  unkind!  You  see,  sir,  I  am  dying;  if  I 
am  spared  to  reach  my  mother,  I  shall  die  happy. 
She  lives  in  Burlington,  sir,  and  my  journey  is  more 
than  half  performed.  I  am  a  poor  painter,  and  the 
only  child  of  her  in  whose  arms  I  wish  to  die !  " 

'•  You  shall  go,"  said  the  captain,  *•  if  I  lose  every 
other  passenger  for  the  trip." 

By  this  time  the  whole  crowd  of  passengers  were 
grouped  around  the  boat,  with  their  baggage  piled  on 
the  path,  and  they  themselves  awaiting  the  decision  of 
the  captain  before  engaging  their  passage. 

A  moment  more  and  that  decision  was  made  known, 
as  they  beheld  him  coming  from  the  cars  with  the  sick 
man  cradled  in  his  arms.  Pushing  directly  through 
the  crowd  with  his  dying  burden,  he  ordered  a  mat- 
tress to  be  spread  in  the  choicest  part  of  the  boat, 
where  he  laid  the  invalid  with  all  the  care  of  a  parent. 
That  done,  the  captain  directed  the  boat  to  be  pre- 
pared for  starting. 

But  a  new  feeling  seemed  to  possess  the  astonished 
passengers — that  of  shame  and  contrition  at  their  in- 
humanity. With  one  common  impulse  they  walked 
aboard  the  boat,  and  in  a  few  hours  after,  another 
committee  was  sent  to  the  captain,  entreating  his 
presence  among  the  passengers  in  the  cabin. 

He  went,  and  from  their  midst  there  arose  a  white- 
haired  man,  who  with  tear-drops  starting  in  his  eyes, 
told  that  rough,  sunembrowned  man  that  he  had 
taught  them  a  lesson,  that  they  felt  humbled  before 
him,  and  they  asked  his  forgiveness.  It  was  a  touch- 
ing scene.  The  fountain  of  true  sympathy  was 
broken  up  in  the  heart  of  nature,  and  its  waters  welled 
up  choking  the  utterance  of  all  present. 

On  the  instant  a  purse  was  made  up  for  the  sick 
man,  with  a  "  God  speed  "  on  his  way  home,  to  die 
in  the  arms  of  his  mother. 


OPPOSITE  EXAMPLES, 


HORACE  MANN. 

I  ASK  the  young  man  who  is  just  forming 
his  habits  of  life,  or  just  beginning  to  in- 
dulge those  habitual  trains  of  thought  out  of 
which  habits  grow,  to  look  around  him,  and 
mark  the  examples  whose  fortune  he  would 
covet,  or  whose  fate  he  would  abhor.  Even 
as  we  walk  the  streets,  we  meet  with  exhibi- 
tions of  each  extreme.  Here,  behold  a  pa- 
triarch, whose  stock  of  vigor  three-score 
years  and  ten  seem  hardly  to  have  impaired. 
His  erect  form,  his  firm  step,  his  elastic  limbs, 
and  undimmed  senses,  are  so  many  certificates 
of  good  conduct ;  or  rather,  so  many  jewels 
and  orders  of  nobility  with  which  nature  has 
honored  him  for  his  fidelity  to  her  laws.  His 
fair  complexion  shows  that  his  blood  has 
never  been  corrupted  ;  his  pure  breath,  that 


he  has  never  yielded  his  digestive  apparatus 
to  abuse ;  his  exact  language  and  keen  appre- 
hension, that  his  brain  has  never  been  drugged 
or  ^tupefied  by  the  poisons  of  distiller  or  to- 
bacconist. Enjoying  his  appetites  to  the 
highest,  he  has  preserved  the  power  of  enjoy- 
ing them.  As  he  drains  the  cup  of  life,  there 
are  no  lees  at  the  bottom.  His  organs  will 
reach  the  goal  of  existence  together.  Pain- 
lessly as  a  candle  burns  down  in  its  socket,  so 
will  he  expire;  and  a  little  imagination 
would  convert  him  into  another  Enoch,  trans- 
lated from  earth  to  a  better  world  without  the 
sting  of  death. 

But  look  at  an  opposite  extreme,  where  an 
opposite  history  is  recorded.  What  wreck 
so  shocking  to  behold  as  the  wreck  of  a  dis- 
solute man  ; — the  vigor  of  life  exhausted,  and 
yet  the  first  steps  in  an  honorable  career  not 
taken ;  in  himself  a  lazar- house  of  diseases ; 
dead,  but,  by  a  heathenish  custom  of  society, 
unburied  !  Rogues  have  had  the  initial  letter 
of  their  title  burnt  into  the  palms  of  their 
hands;  even  for  murder,  Cain  was  only 
branded  on  the  forehead ;  but  over  the  whole 
person  of  the  debauchee  or  the  inebriate,  the 
signatures  of  infamy  are  written.  How  na- 
ture brands  him  with  stigma  and  opprobrium  . 
How  she  hangs  labels  all  over  him,  to  testify 
her  disgust  at  his  existence,  and  to  admonish 
others. to  beware  of  his  example  !  How  she 
loosens  all  bis  joints,  sends  tremors  along  his 
muscles,  and  bends  forward  his  frame,  as  if 
to  bring  him  upon  all-fours  with  kindred 
brutes,  or  to  degrade  him  to  the  reptile's 
crawling  !  How  she  disfigures  his  counte- 
nance, as  if  intent  upon  obliterating  all 
traces  of  her  own  image,  so  that  she  may 
swear  she  never  made  him  !  How  she  pours 
rheum  over  his  eyes,  sends  foul  spirits  to  in- 
habit his  breath,  and  shrieks,  as  with  a  trum- 
pet, from  every  pore  of  his  body,  **  Behold 
a  beast !  "  Such  a  man  may  be  seen  in  the 
streets  of  our  cities  t  very  day ;  if  rich  enough, 
he  may  be  found  in  the  saloons,  and  at  the 
tables  of  the  *' upper  ten;"  but  surely,  to 
every  man  of  purity  and  honor,  to  every  man 
whose  wisdom  as  well  as  whose  heart  is  un- 
blemished, the  wretch  who  comes  cropped 
and  bleeding  from  the  pillory,  and  redolent 
with  its  appropriate  perfumes,  would  be  a 
guest  or  a  companion  far  less  offensive  and 
disgusting. 

Now  let  the  young  man,  rejoicing  in  his 
manly  proportions,  and  in  his  comeliness, 
look  on  tJiis  picture,  and  on  this^  and  then 
say,  after  the  likeness  of  which  model  he  in- 
tends his  own  erect  stature  and  sublime  coun- 
tenance shall  be  configured. 
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CULTURE  OF  IMAGINATION. 


THOMAS   HILL,  LL.D. 


THE  exclusion  of  spelling-books,  and  the 
curtailing  of  the  time  given  to  arithme- 
tic and  grammar,  are  reforms  imperatively 
needed  for  the  sake  of  the  children's  minds, 
as  well  as  for  making  room  for  geometry, 
drawing  and  music.  Teaching  from  spelling- 
books  is  one  of  the  most  fruitful  causes  of 
bad  spelling ;  learning  to  read,  and  practice 
in  reading,  is  the  only  sure  way  of  learning 
to  spell.  Arithmetic  would  be  better  learned 
by  the  majority  of  children  in  New  England 
if  it  were  postponed  two  or  three  years  later, 
and  only  half  the  time  given  to  it.  Gram- 
mar, like  spelling,  is  best  learned  by  reading. 
In  the  Waltham  schools  we  banished  the 
ordinary  readers,  and  furnished  the  scholars 
with  the  loan  of  English  classics,  and  spent 
a  great  deal  of  our  school  time  in  reading 
them  aloud  ;  English  classics,  from  Mrs.  Bar- 
bauld's  Hymns  in  Prose,  and  Maria  Edge- 
worth's  Early  Lessons,  up  to  Shakespeare 
and  Milton.  Familiarity  with  these  writings 
gave  the  power  of  writing  and  speaking  good 
English. 

The  wonderful  success  of  vocal  music  in 
the  Boston  schools  shows  what  can  be  accom- 
plished by  a  right  method  of  culture,  and  by 
a  few  minutes*  daily  attention  to  one  object 
for  a  long  series  of  days.  The  same  daily, 
patient  attention  to  drawing,  under  a  wise 
and  comprehensive  system,  would  give  as  re- 
markable and  valuable  results  in  that  art. 
And  if  conjoined  with  this  there  should  be 
daily  short  exercises  of  other  kinds,  designed 
to  develop  the  imagination  in  space,  in  other 
directions,  so  as  to  furnish  a  basis  of  science 
as  well  as  for  art,  there  would  be  equal  suc- 
cess there  also. 

Froebel  gives  the  child  certain  geometrical 
solids  in  wood,  as  playthings,  also  blocks 
and  rods,  and  adds  the  ingenious  device  of 
using  soaked  peas  and  pointed  rods  with 
which  to  build  skeletons  of  solids.  After- 
wards he  gives  the  child  wax  and  clay,  with 
which  to  model  what  he  pleases.  All  this 
is  well.  The  apparatus  for  illustrating  geo- 
metrical truths  and  stimulating  the  imagina- 
tion in  regard  to  forms  in  space  may,  how- 
ever, be  greatly  extended.  We  used,  in  the 
schools  of  Waltham,  the  little  bricks  of  Miss 
Edge  worth  ;  that  is,  hard  pine  blocks,  two 
inches  by  one  by  one-half,  with  a  sprinkling 
of  half-bricks,  and  of  bricks  of  double 
length,  and  found  'hem  to  answer  an  excel- 
lent purpose.      We   also    used,   with   good 


effect,  a  simpler  form  of  the  Chinese  tan- 
grams,  consisting  of  isosceles  right  triangles, 
of  two  sizes,  one  half  the  size  of  the  other, 
with  three  of  which  two  hundred  or  more 
different  figures  can  be  made.  In  private 
teaching  1  have  used  also  triangles  with 
curved  sides,  arcs  of  120  and  60  degrees;  in 
one  triangle  both  of  the  sides  of  sixty  being 
concave,  and  in  the  other,  one  being  convex. 
With  three  of  these  triangles  a  great  variety 
of  figures  can  be  made. 

In  the  higher  schools  of  applied  mathe- 
matics, it  is  common  to  illustrate  geometri- 
cal surfaces  by  an  arrangement  of  threads  ac- 
cording to  fixed  laws,  giving  by  their  inter- 
section various  forms.  In  such  schools  the 
pupils  are  also  taught  to  reason  and  demon- 
strate the  properties  of  the  exact  surface, 
rudely  sketched  by  the  crossing  threads.  In 
schools  of  a  lower  grade,  also,  I  see  very 
great  advantages  in  early  accustoming  the 
the  child  to  the  appearance  of  similar  models; 
and  to  the  imagination  of  the  perfect  form, 
years  before  his  reasoning  powers  are  suffi- 
ciently developed  to  enable  him  to  demon- 
strate a  single  one  of  its  properties.  It  is  no 
strain  upon  a  child's  memory,  no  premature 
taxing  of  his  reason,  no  flight  beyond  his 
power  of  imagination,  to  show  him,  for  ex- 
ample, that  if  a  hoop  roll  on  the  inside  of  a 
hoop  of  double  its  diameter,  each  point  of 
that  hoop  will  move  back  and  forth  in  a 
straight  diameter  of  the  larger  hoop;  but  if 
the  little  hoop  roll  bpon  the  outside  of  the 
larger  hoop,  each  point  of  it  moves  in  a  path 
exactly  like  the  bright  cow's  foot  in  a  cup  of 
milk.  It  does  not  strain  any  of  his  powers 
to  show  him  the  shape  of  the  hanging  chain, 
and  of  the  bent  rod,  and  of  the  path  of  the 
flying  ball,  and  to  show  him  their  differences 
and  their  likenesses. 

It  lifts  him  to  a  perception  of  the  reality 
and  importance  of  these  geometric  forms ;  it 
stimulates  him  to  keener  observation  of  the 
diagrams  of  nature ;  it  awakens  in  him  a 
longing  to  know  in  what  manner  the  proper- 
ties of  these  curves  are  demonstrated  ;  and 
thus  becomes  a  stimulus  to  study.  These 
higher  geometrical  truths  act  upon  the  scien- 
tific and  aesthetic  taste  of  the  young,  as  the 
occasional  reading  of  the  finest  poetry  acts 
upon  their  literary  taste  ;  not  appreciated  at 
first,  they  afterward  linger  in  the  memory  of 
the  growing  man,  as  a  guide  to  higher  re- 
gions of  thought  and  feeling.  They  are  the 
trophies  of  Miltiades,  that  will  not  let  the 
young  Themistocles  sleep. 

Independent  of  all  direct  or  indirect  uses, 
the   power  of  imagination  in  space   is  well 
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worthy  of  cultivation  as  a  source  of  the  most 
constant  and  the  purest  pleasure  to  its  pos- 
sessor. That  is  most  useful  which  contrib- 
utes most  to  human  virtue  and  happiness ; 
and  I  know  of  no  way  to  contribute  to  the 
permanent  happiness  of  a  good  man  more 
surely,  than  to  train  him  in  early  life  to  the 
habit  of  accurate,  clear  imagination.  It  is 
the  best  and  most  essential  part  of  that  rare 
and  valuable  gift, — the  power  of  accurate  ob- 
servation. In  mere  sense  the  eagle  is  incompar- 
ably keener-sighted  than  a  man  ;  yet  the  man 
who  loves  nature  sees  in  her  face  ten  thou- 
sand times  as  much  as  the  bird  of  prey, — 

"A  lover's  eyes  will  gaze  an  eagle  blind," 

It  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  workmanship 
and  mechanical  invention.  Invention  is 
simply  the  clear,  definite  imagination  of  a  ma- 
chine not  yet  built ;  good  workmanship  is  but 
the  successful  realization  of  an  accurate  ideal. 
Imagination  in  space  is  the  foundation  of  all 
accurate  imagination,  and  lays  the  corner- 
stone on  which  the  poet,  the  novelist,  the 
dramatist,  and  the  orator  build.  Even  the 
works  of  these  men  of  genius  cannot  be  ap- 
preciated by  the  hearer  or  the  reader  de- 
void of  the  power  of  reproducing  the  scene 
or  the  image  in  his  mind. 

And,  above  all,  it  is  the  trained  power  of 
imagination  in  space  that  lets  us  into  the  secret 
council  chambers  of  nature,  and  reveals  to 
us  the  divine  pattern  on  which  she  builds. 
To  the  finite  mind  there  is  no  power  of  an- 
alyzing space,  of  recognizing  either  distance 
or  direction,  magnitude  or  form,  until  the 
example  is  given  it  in  the  Creator's  works. 
Taught  by  an  analysis  of  nature,  the  human 
mind  learns  to  invent  a  priori  forms,  and 
then  discovers  that  these  had  been  known  to 
God  from  the  beginning,  and  his  works  mod- 
eled upon  them.  Thus  it  learns  that  geomet- 
rical ideas  are  the  eternal  archetypes  of  all 
that  has  been  created,  and  that  in  the  inves- 
tigation of  the  forms  of  curves  we  are  per- 
mitted to  share  in  the  employment  of  the 
Divine  mind.  Hence  it  is  that  the  geometer 
receives  with  such  sublime  hope  and  glorious 
anticipations  announcements  like  that  made 
by  Pierce,  at  Baltimore,  in  1858, — that,  in  a 
new  set  of  simple  curves  just  discovered, 
there  was  employment  for  the  highest  mathe- 
matical genius,  in  making  only  a  preliminary 
examination,  to  last  at  least  forty  thousand 
million  years.  Eternity  itself  cannot  exhaust 
the  resources  of  the  Infinite  Spirit  in  the  pro- 
viding of  instruction  and  delight  for  his  chil- 
dren. 

The  intelligible  world  is  adapted  to  the  in- 


telligent mind.  The  concrete,  particular  ex- 
ample, seizing  upon  the  senses  and  forcing 
us  to  notice  it,  leads  to  the  conception  of  an 
abstract,  universal  truth,  and  stimulates  us  to 
the  portrayal  in  imagination  of  the  conse- 
quences which  flow  from  it.  This  example, 
or  method,  of  nature  is  the  best  guide  for  the 
teacher.  The  child's  attention  is  to  be 
caught  by  something  visible  or  audible,  and 
he  must  reproduce  it.  The  earliest  drawing 
should  be  from  a  very  simple  natural  object, 
— say  the  outline  of  a  leaf.  This  is  to  be 
copied  as  closely  as  possible;  and  for  the 
first  lessons,  it  is  manifest  that  leaves  of  the 
simplest  outline  should  be  chosen.  After- 
ward, quickness  of  observation  may  be 
taught,  and  accuracy  of  memory,  tested  by 
exposing  the  pattern  to  view  for  a  time 
(gradually  shortened  in  later  lessons),  and 
then  put  out  of  sight  while  the  pupil  draws 
from  memory. 

The  weaving  of  strips  of  paper  into  good 
figures,  and  of  osier-twigs,  in  the  kindergar- 
ten manner,  may  be  varied  .by  building 
with  blocks  and  wooden  bricks,  playing 
with  dissected  maps,  tangrams,  and  other 
puzzles.  Insects,  and  other  animals,  sea- 
shells,  acorns,  and  various  objects  of  natural 
history,  furnish  the  best  models  for  drawing. 
Precision  may  be  given  to  thought  and  im- 
agination by  giving  geometrical  definitions 
and  propositions  without  proof. 

Colonel  Higginson,  in  his  comments  on 
Mrs.  Hopkins*  Year's  Experiment,  explains 
satisfactorily  the  reason  why  the  school- 
teacher of  routine  listens  with  incredulity  to 
the  arguments  and  statements  of  those  who 
advocate  natural  methods  of  teaching.  But 
I  think  he  takes  too  desponding  a  view  of  the 
capabilities  of  the  public  school.  I  know 
that  (if  we  can  but  get  a  majority  of  the 
school  committee  and  the  superintendents  of 
schools  in  any  city  to  hold  rational  views 
persistently  for  six  or  eight  years  consecu- 
tively) the  four-to-eight-year-olds  in  the  pub- 
lic schools  can  be  trained  to  enjoy  the  acqui- 
sition of  knowledge.  I  have  seen  a  country 
school  amusing  itself  at  recess  with  drawing 
geometrical  figures  on  the  sand,  and  forming 
diagrams"  of  the  twigs  of  the  elm  under 
which  they  were  playing.  Their  imagination 
delighted  in  the  generation  of  curves  as  much 
as  in  fairy  tales. 

The  great  reform  needed  in  our  public 
schools  is  to  postpone  reasoning  to  the 
higher  grammar  classes  and  to  the  high 
schools,  and  give  attention  to  the  powers  of 
perception  and  imagination,  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  skill.     It  is  worse  than  useless  for  a 
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child  to  explain  his  arithmetic  until  he  has 
acquired  rapidity  and  certainty  in  ciphering ; 
it  is  worse  than  useless  to  study  spelling  and 
grammar  before  the  child  can  read  fluently 
and  intelligently.  Let  the  teacher  state  and 
solve  a  question  on  the  blackboard,  then  state 
one  fof  the  class  to  solve  on  their  slates.  Let 
the  questions  require  but  few  figures ;  better 
solve  ten  questions  requiring  in  all  four  hun- 
dred figures,  than  four  questions  requiring  ^st. 
hundred  figures.  Let  the  teacher  read  a  sen- 
tence, then  require  the  child  to  read  it :  let 
the  teacher  and  the  class,  in  concert,  read  al- 
ternate sentences;  better  thus  read  three 
pages,  instead  of  having  the  pupil  stammer 
and  spell  out  one  page. 

By  this  rational  method  of  teaching  read- 
ing and  arithmetic  to  children  under  twelve 
years  of  age,  they  become  vastly  better 
mathematicians,  spellers,  readers  and  writers ; 
I  know  it  by  testing  it  on  hundreds  of  chil- 
dren. Nor  is  there  anything  in  this  incon- 
sistent with  the  drill  of  the  public  school ;  it 
has  been  in  public  schools  that  I  have  seen  its 
successful  working.  The  time  thus  saved 
from  the  ingenious  and  injurious  torture  of 
the  spelling  book  and  mental  arithmetic,  may 
be  advantageously  used  in  the  careful  culti- 
vation of  the  powers  of  observation  and  im 
agination.  In  the  very  process  of  saving, 
you  give  the  pupil  more  skill  and  more  knowl- 
edge of  the  fundamental  arts  of  using  lan- 
guage and  using  numbers,  than  is  given  by  the 

usual  modes.  iV.  E,  Journal  Education, 


JOHN  POUNDS. 

THE  founder  of  Ragged  Schools  was  the 
son  of  a  workman  employed  in  the  Royal 
Dock-yards  at  Portsmouth,  England,  and  was 
born  in  that  town  in  1766.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen,  he  met  with  an  accident  which  crippled 
him  for  life.  A  cobbler  by  trade,  he  spent 
tlie  greater  part  of  his  benevolent  career  in  a 
small  workshop,  measuring  some  six  feet  by 
eighteen,  in  St.  Mary  street,  Portsmouth, 
where  he  might  be  seen  day  after  day,  seated 
on  his  stool,  mending  shoes,  and  attending 
at  the  same  time  to  the  studies  of  a  busy 
crowd  of  ragged  children,  clustering  around 
him.  In  addition  to  mental  instruction,  he 
gave  them  industrial  training,  and  taught  them 
to  cook  their  own  victuals  and  mend  their 
own  shoes.  He  was  unusually  fond  of  all 
kinds  of  birds  and  domestic  animals,  and 
anused  himself  with  rearing  singing-birds, 
ja)s  and  parrots,  which  he  trained  to  live 


harmoniously  with  his  cats  and  guinea-pigs. 
Sometimes  he  might  be  seen,  seated  in  the 
midst  of  his  school,  with  a  canary-bird 
perched  on  one  shoulder,  and  a  cat  on  the 
other.  But  he  was  too  poor  to  be  able  long 
to  indulge  in  all  his  benevolent  fancies. 
When  his  scholars  became  numerous,  he  gave 
up  his  cats  and  canary-birds,  and  devoted  the 
latter  part  of  his  life  exclusively  to  the  more 
intellectual  employment  of  taming  and  sub- 
duing the  "wild  Arabs  of  the  city."  How 
applicable  to  him  the  immortal  lines  of  Cole- 
ridge : 

He  prayeth  well,  who  lovcth  well 
All  things,  both  great  and  small — 

He  prayeth  best,  who  loveth  best 
Both  man,  and  bird,  and  beast ; 

For  the  dear  God,  who  loveth  us. 
He  made  and  loveth  all. 

The  candidates   for    admission    to    John 
Pounds*  school  were  always  very  numerous. 
But  he  invariably  gave  preference  to  the  worst 
as  well  as  the  poorest  children — to  the  "  little 
blackguards,"  as  he  called  them.     He  used 
to  follow  them  to  the  quay,  and  offer  them 
the  bribe  of  a  roasted  potato,  if  they  would 
come  to  his  school.     Well  was  he  repaid  for 
his  unwearied  labors  by  the  love  and  affection 
which  these  children  bore  to  him !     It  is  said 
that  John  Pounds'  Ragged  School  had  the 
following  origin  :  In  early  life  he  adopted  a 
young  nephew  of  his  own,  whom,  poor  as  he 
was,  he  afterwards  established  comfortably  in 
the  world.      He  thought  he  could  educate 
him  better  with  a  companion   than    alone, 
and  accordingly  enlisted  in  his  service   the 
son  of  a  poor  woman.     Then  another  and 
another  child  was  added,  until  at  last  he  col- 
lected around  him  a  large  school  of  boys  and 
girls.     During  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  he 
had  no  less  than  forty  scholars.     He  died  on 
the  I  St  of  January,  1839,  aged   72.     There 
was  much  sorrow  and  weeping  in  Portsmouth. 
The  children  had  lost  at  once  their  father, 
and  best  friend,  and  most  amusing  playfellow 
— Portsmouth  had  lost  one  of  her  noblest  or- 
naments— England  one  of  her  most  illustrious 
patriots.     We  rejoice  to  think  that  many  who 
never  before   heard    of  John   Pounds,  wi  1, 
through  Mr.  Guthrie's  **  Second  Plea,"  be- 
come acquainted  with  him.     How  beautiful 
is  the  following  tribute  to  his  memory : 

"  Were  we,"  says  Mr.  Guthrie,  **  to  make 
a  pilgrimage  anywhere,  as  soon  as  to  the  lowly 
heath  where  the  martyr  reposes,  we  would 
direct  our  steps  to  the  busy  streets  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  turning  aside  from  the  proud  ar- 
ray of  England's  floating  bulwarks,  we  would 
seek  out  the  humble  shop  where  John  Pounds 
achieved  his  work  of  mercy,  and  earned  an 
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imperishable  fame.     There  is  no  poetry  in  his 
name,  and  none  in  his  profession ;  but  there 
was  more  than  poetry — the  highest,  noblest 
piety — in   his  life.      Every   day   within   his 
shop  he  might  be  seen  cobbling  shoes,  and 
surrounded  by  some  score  or  two  of  ragged 
urchins,  whom  he  was  converting  into  useful 
members  of  the  State.     Honor  to  the  memory 
of  the  patriot  cobbler,  beneath  whose  leather 
apron   there   beat   the   kindest   heart — there 
glowed  a  bosom  fired  with  the  noblest  am- 
bition ;  and  who  without  fee  from  scholar  or 
reward  from  man,  while  he  toiled  for  his  hard 
earned  bread  with  the  sweat  of  his  brow,  ed- 
ucated not  less  than  five  hundred  outcasts, 
before  they  laid    him  in    the    lowly  grave. 
Honor,  we  say  again,  to  the  memory  of  this 
illustrious  patriot !     Nor  is  there  in  all  the 
world  any  sight  we  would  have  traveled  so 
far  or  so  soon  to  see,  as  that  self-same  man, 
when  he  followed  some  ragged  boy  along  the 
quays  of  Portsmouth,  keeping  his  kind,  keen 
eye  upon  him,  and  tempting  the  young  savage 
to  his  school   with  the  bribe  of  a  smoking 
potato.     Piinces  and  peers,  Judges  and  di- 
vines,   might   have   stood  uncovered  in   his 
presence ;    and    many    marble    monuments 
might  be  removed  from  the  venerable  walls 
of  Westminster — poets,   warriors  and   states- 
men might  give  place — to  make   room  for 
him." 


THE  SOCIAL  SCIENCE  ASSOCIATION 
AT  SARATOGA. 


PAPERS  ON  EDUCAIION. 

THE  American  Social  Science  Association 
held  its  annual  session  at  Saratoga,  dur- 
ing the  week  commencing  September  8th. 
Education  seems  to  have  been  the  most 
prominent  topic  brought  before  the  Associa- 
tion, and  some  of  the  papers  read  on  this 
subject  are  of  great  value.  We  give  below 
full  extracts  from  the  able  address  of  Presi- 
dent Porter,  of  Yale  College,  and  shorter 
ones  from  the  addresses  of  others.  Our 
readers  will  find  in  all  rich  food  for  thought. 
For  the  matter  we  present  we  are  indebted  to 
the  report  of  the  New  York  Tribune, 

PRESIDENT  PORTER'S  ADDRESS. 

My  theme  is  Modern  Education  in  the  three  aspects 
of  Research,  Exposition,  and  Examination — or  the 
Modem  Instructor  as  a  Student,  a  Teacher,and  an 
Examiner  of  the  work  of  his  pupils.  I  begin  with 
ihe  teacher  as  himself  a  learner,  or  education  as  in- 
volving research.  A  little  reflection  or  a  very  little 
practice  will  convince  the  most  skeptical  that  the 
teacher  needs  not  only  to  learn  what  he  desires  to 
impart,  but  also  how  he  may  communicate  it  with  the 


best   success.     Research  in   Education   covers  both 
these  points. 

No  one  will  question  that  the  teacher  ought  to  know 
something  more  than  his  pupils.  Exactly  how  much, 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  decide.  The  doctrine  now 
prevails,  and  in  general  should  be  accepted  as  true, 
that  the  more  a  teacher  knows  and  has  thought  upon 
any  subject,  the  more  successfully  will  he  communi- 
cate to  one  who  has  learned  and  reflected  less  than 
himself.  Nevertheless,  the  consummate  philosopher 
does  not  always  prove  to  be  the  most  successful  de- 
fender and  expounder  even  of  his  own  theories,  and 
the  clearest  and  most  logical  thinkers  are  by  no  means 
uniformly  the  best  teachers.  Why  this  should  be  we 
have  not  far  to  seek.  The  accomplished  philosopher 
too  often  measures  the  capacities  of  his  pupil  by  his 
own.  He  is  of  all  men  the  most  incapable  of  ap- 
preciating the  fickleness  of  the  attention  of  the  pupil, 
the  feebleness  of  his  memory  and  the  narrowness  of 
his  intelligence.  His  pupil  may  be  slow  to  appre- 
hend  simply  because  the  (acts  are  unfamiliar  and  the 
powers  of  attention  are  unformed.  The  philosopher 
too  often  begins  with  the  remote  and  general,  which 
he  fails  to  justify  and  illustrate  by  the  familiar  and 
the  incidental.  He  forgets  that  the  learner  must  in* 
variably  move  from  the  individual  to  the  general, 
from  facts  to  principles,  from  examples  to  truths,  and 
that  he  must  nrst  make  his  way  from  starting  post  to 
goal  before  he  can  return  from  goal  to   starting-post. 

We  grant  that  the  philosopher  is  in  no  sense  disqual- 
ified for  success  as  a  teacher,  simply  because  he  is  a 
philosopher.  But  we  cannot  overlook  that  he  is  often 
eminently  unsuccessful  because  he  fails  to  distinguish 
the  order  of  reflection  upon  knowledge  when  it  has 
been  gained,  and  the  order  of  imparling  information 
and  exciting  thought  in  one  who  has  never  reflected. 
Failures  of  this  sort  are  by  no  means  conflned  to 
teachers  by  profession.  They  are  observed  in  lawyers 
and  preachers,  in  essayists  and  critics,  in  conversation 
and  harangues — among  those  trained  in  the  schools 
and  those  schooled  only  by  life. 

One  of  the  great  perils  of  our  modern  education  is 
that  in  aiming  to  be  too  scientific  in  form  it  fails  often 
to  be  scientific  in  fact.  Many  of  our  elementary  text- 
books are  striking  examples  of  this  truth.  The  at- 
tempt to  teach  the  alphabet  after  what  is  called  a  truly 
scientiflc  method  is  an  example.  The  devices  by 
which  the  paradigms  of  noun  and  verb  are  built  up 
on  scientific  principles  for  beginners  in  many  of  our 
best  grammars  of  Greek  and  Latin  and  the  syntax  of 
the  sentence,  as  expounded  after  some  metaphysical 
theory,  are  also  illustrations.  It  cannot  be  denied 
that  to  too  many  pupils  the  mysteries  of  the  parsing 
of  our  sweet  English  tongue  seem  awful  and  recon- 
dite. 

RESEARCH  WITHOUT  INSTRUCTION. 

It  is  urged  by  many  that  in  the  higher  institutions 
the  most  gifted  men  should  be  assigned  to  ihe  special 
service  of  scientific  investigation  and  research, and  be 
excused  from  any  considerable  service  in  instruction. 
The  ideal  university,  it  is  contended,  is  pre-eminently 
a  school  for  investigation  and  research,  in  which  the 
teachers  should  occupy  a  place  altogether  subordinate 
to  the  men  of  research.  We  do  not  object  to  the  enr 
dowment  for  the  sake  of  research,  in  institutions  es* 
pecially  founded  for  such  a  service,  of  observatories, 
museums,  bureaus  of  single  departments  of  science, 
libraries,  and  societies  of  literature.  But  for  a  uni- 
versity whose  function  is  to  educate,  nothing  could  be 
more  unfortunate  than  the  endowment  of  chairs  for 
research  alone  with  limited  obligations  to  give  iastruc- 
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tion.  Experience  is  certainly  against  this  theory. 
The  fitful  and  in  general  the  scanty  productiveness  of 
the  life  fellowships  in  the  English  universities  is 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  astonishing  scientific 
activity  of  multitudes  of  {>oor]y  paid  German  profes- 
sors. The  recent  revival  of  scientific  activity  among 
the  Fellows  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  has  been 
largely  stimulated,  if  not  almost  re-created  by  in- 
fluences from  without,  notably  from  Germany,  and  by 
an  active  and  unceasing  demand  for  more  varied  and 
profound  instruction  in  the  new  learning  and  science, 
within  and  without  the  university  halls.  The  ardor 
of  pupils  eager  to  learn,  which  has  been  aroused  by 
the  erudition,  speculation, and  science  that  are  every- 
where fermenting  in  the  thinking  world,  has  passed 
from  the  reading  class  to  tutor,  from  the  common- 
room  to  the  study.  It  has  awakened  the  sleepy  dons 
to  the  necessity  of  research,  if  they  would  face  their 
pupils  with  comfort  and  answer  their  many  new  and 
puzzling  questions.  The  testimony  of  Professors 
Tyndall  and  Iluxley,  who  are  alike  eminent  as  inves- 
tigators and  expounders  of  science,  is  emphatic  in 
support  of  the  opinion  that  science  itself  will  gain 
more  in  the  quality  of  its  work  of  research  and  in  the 
value  of  its  results  by  a  close  and  active  contact  with 
living  pupils  than  it  need  lose  by  the  distraction  of  its 
attention  or  the  lowering  of  its  enthusiasm.  The  ex- 
amples of  Professors  Agassiz  and  Henry  are  decisive 
to  the  conclusion  that  men  bom  with  t.  genius  for  dis- 
covery and  impelled  by  an  irresistible  passion  for 
research  are  capable  of  equal  delight  and  eminent 
success  in  the  work  of  instruction. 

There  is  danger  that  the  man  of  research,  who  is 
nothing  else,  will  give  himself  to  a  single  department 
of  thought,  and  have  neither  eyes  nor  ears  nor 
thought  for  the  facts  and  truths  which  lie  beyond  his 
horizon.  It  is  well  for  Science  itself,  that  when  one 
of  its  devotees  is  inclined  to  shut  himself  up  in  the 
narrow  cave  of  his  own  studies  and  now  and  then 
pay  unlawful  honors  to  the  idols  which  are  hidden 
there,  that  he  should  be  forced  to  bring  his  theories 
into  the  light  of  common  day  by  attempting  to  teach 
them  to  others.  Many  an  extravagant  hypothesis 
might  have  been  nipped  in  the  bud,  had  its  romantic 
originator  been  forced  to  state  and  defend  it  before 
the  scrutinizing  judgment  of  a  class- room  of  not 
over  reverential  youth.  We  do  neither  dishonor  the 
eminent  abilities  rfor  the  actual  services  of  either  Mr. 
Darwin  or  Mr.  Herbert  Spencer  when  we  express  the 
opinion  that  they  would  have  rendered"  far  more  val- 
uable services  to  science  had  their  activities  in  re- 
search been  arrested  by  constant  challenging  from 
slow-minded  and  critical  pupils.  Whatever  may 
have  been  true  in  the  past,  it  is  certain  that  science 
must  fail  of  a  healthy  life  unless  its  duties  maintam 
a  close  and  constant  sympathy  with  the  intellectual 
life  of  the  on-coming  generation,  as  represented  in 
our  higher  schools. 

We  conclude,  then,  that  as  far  as  education  is  con- 
cerned with  research,  it  cannot  be  too  scientific,  pro- 
vided the  attention  of  the  teacher  is  wisely  distributed 
between  the  matter  taught  and  the  method  of  impart- 
ing it.  Herein  lies  the  promise  and  the  opportunity 
of  our  modem  education.  Its  peril  is  found  in  the 
danger  of  mistaking  the  scientific  in  form  for  the 
scientific  in  fact.  The  danger  is  almost  equal  of 
overlooking  the  laws  under  which  the  youth  can  be 
developed  to  scientific  growth,  and  of  the  withdrawal 
of  men  of  scientific  genius  from  the  work  of  teaching. 
We  have  already  anticipated  our  second  topic  and 
passed  from  Research  to  Exposition  or  Instruction. 


That  this  last  is  the  most  important  element  will  be 
generally  accepted.  In  the  old  times,  the  living 
teacher  was  held  to  be  essential,  when  printed  boolu 
were  unknown  or  rare  and  costly.  In  modem  times, 
the  variety  of  books  and  illustrations  has  made  the 
occasion  less  imperative  for  a  teacher's  services. 
But  even  now  the  living  teacher  is  always  preferred 
and  often  required,  and  for  the  following  reasons  : 

I.  He  is  needed  to  instruct  the  student  as  to  the 
knowledge  which  is  accepted  and  established.  He 
cannot  escape  the  fact  nor  the  necessity  that  teaching 
must  at  least  begin  with  authority  on  the  one  side  and 
with  confidence  on  the  other.  In  former  times,  when 
everything  taught  was  unquestioned,  the  duty  of  the 
teacher  was  simple.  He  needed  only  to  repeat  what 
the  church  or  the  philosopher  affirmed,  and  his  task 
was  achieved.  But  who  in  these  times  shall  say  what 
is  fixed  or  received  ?  Or  who  shall  venture  to  predict 
what  will  continue  to  be  established  in  the  next  gen- 
eration ?  When  everything  be  questioned,  even 
whether  there  be  teacher  or  pupils,  or  whether  they 
belong  to  the  same  species  or  acknowledge  the  same 
intellectual  laws,  or  have  a  real  or  permanent  exist- 
ence, the  trials  of  teachers  and  pupils  are  manifold. 
When  mathematical  axioms  are  questioned,  and  the  pos- 
sible emergence  of  new  relations  of  space  and  number 
is  allowed  by  high  mathematical  authority,  it  would 
seem  that  neither  personal  convictions  nor  self-evident 
truths  can  be  the  ground  of  authoritative  declaration. 
The  ardent  and  hopeful  instructor  is  tempted  to 
anticipate  as  true  some  paradox  which  he  thinks  the 
next  sixty  years  may  possibly  discover  to  be  true,  in 
order  that  he  may  l)e  abreast  with  the  advancing 
wave  of  science. 

The  perils  of  instmction  from  these  influences  are 
serious  and  manifold.     Even  in  pure  science,  instruc- 
tion lacks  positiveness,  sharpness  and  logical  coher- 
ence, which  are  ill  supplied  by  dogmatism,  conjecture, 
and   romancing.     Much  more  serious  are  the  p>enls 
and    ditiiculties    which    are   encountered    when    the 
subject-matter  concerns  directly  or  remotely  the  inter- 
ests and  the  duties  of  men,  or  their  hereditary  faiths 
and  historic  traditions.     If  the  conclusions  of  science 
or  the  discoveries  of  criticism  seem  to  disturb   the 
sacredness  of  duty,  the  authority  of  law,  the  perma- 
nence of  property,  the  purity  of  the  family,  the  holiness 
of  worship  and  the  steadfastness  of  faith,  the  couflict 
is  perplexing  to  every  conscientious  and  truth-loviog 
teacher.     He  asks,  What  can  I,  what  dare  I,  teach  as 
true  or  assert  with  the  authority  of  personal  convic- 
tion ?     The  question  is  still  more  perplexing  when 
the  teacher  represents  the  State,  and  the  inquiry  is  no 
longer  what  the  instmctor  may  propound  as  his  indi- 
vidual  belief,   but    what    he   may   declare    on    the 
authority  of  the  commonwealth  to  be  true  in  history, 
in  science  and  ethics,  consistently  with  the  freedom  of 
individual  convictions  or  without  violence  to  religious 
traditions.     From  these  perils  the  modem  teacher  can 
find  no  deliverance,  nor  can  the  modem  State,  except 
by  a  more  positive  recognition  of  the  practical,  or 
what   is   sometimes   calleid   the  sentimental   side  of 
scientific  theories  as  a  guide  to  faith  and  a  limit  to 
license  of  speculation,  than  is  allowed  in  many  circles. 

'1  his  subject  has  recently  forced  itself  upon  the  at- 
tention of  scientists  of  high  authority  in  German 
university  life,  in  an  active  controversy  between  Pro- 
fessors Virchow  and  Haeckel.  The  threatened 
application  of  what  are  conceived  to  be  purely  scientiHc 
theories  of  physiology  and  palaeontology,  of  psychology 
and  ethics,  of  jurispmdence  and  politics,  to  the  denial 
or  destruction  of  ail  that  is  most  valuable  in  modem 
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civilization,  has  distinctly  raised  the  question  in 
scientific  circles,  when  and  in  what  sense  can  a 
speculative  theory,  which  is  capable  of  a  hazardous 
application  be  said  to  be  established  in  such  a  sense  as 
to  be  taught  by  the  authority  of  the  professors  of  science 
under  the  protection  of  the  State.  In  this  country  we 
are  happily  exempt  from  the  necessity  of  meeting  this 
question  in  respect  to  university  education,  by  the 
circumstance  that  the  State  undertakes  to  administer 
this  education  only  to  a  limited  extent.  It  remains  to 
be  seen  whether  it  will  not  seriously  interfere  with  the 
administration  of  any  education  by  the  State  except 
that  which  is  strictly  elementary  and  secular,  and 
whether  even  in  this  sphere  the  necessity  of  teaching 
with  authority  will  not  always  create  serious  difficulty. 
Notwithstanding  whatever  may  be  the  speculative  or 
practical  difficulties,  the  principle  remains  unshaken 
that  the  living  teacher,  to  teach  with  effect,  must  teach 
with  authority. 

INDIVIDUALITY  OF  THE  TEACHER. 

IT.  The  livixtg  teacher  is  needed  to  impart  the  truth 
as  it  is  shaped  and  colored  by  his  individuality.  Every 
man  who  would  teach  his  fellow-man  must  meet  him 
as  a  person,  and  it  is  through  his  personality  that  he 
can  impart  what  he  has  to  give.  Even  in  setting 
forth  the  most  abstract  truth,  he  cannot  lay  aside  his 
individual  methods  of  conceiving  and  presenting  it. 
It  must  he  approached  from  his  own  view  and 
arranged  in  an  order  peculiar  to  himself.  It  must  be 
made  fresh  and  living  by  illustratioifs  drawn  from  his 
jiersonal  life,  and  be  warmed  by  the  fervor  and 
sympathy  which  spring  from  his  own  heart.  At  the 
same  time  we  cannot  overlook  another  fact  as  patent, 
namely,  that  modern  teaching  with  its  peculiar  and 
undeniable  excellencies,  has  done  much  to  weaken  or 
to  eliminate  the  personal  element,  and  tends  strongly 
lo  proceed  further  in  this  direction. 

Most  of  all  is  the  living  teacher  required,  thslt 
be  may  adapt  his  instructions  to  the  individual  capaci- 
ties and  temper  of  his  pupils.  The  ideal  conception 
of  the  teacher  not  only  requires  that  he  be  a  man  who 
teaches  what  he  believes  and  knows,  after  the  manner 
in  which  he  has  learned  or  holds  it.  but  preeminently 
that  he  should  study  the  capacity  of  each  pupil  to  re- 
ceive what  he  can  give,  adapting  it  to  his  individual 
genius  and  temper.  ♦  *  *  That  the  tendencies 
of  modem  education  set  strongly  toward  overlooking 
the  individual  in  the  class  will  be  denied  by  few. 
The  influences  which  tempt  the  teacher  to  sacrifice 
his  own  individuality  to  the  behest  of  what  he  calls 
scientific  method,  lead  him  more  remorselessly  to 
sacrifice  to  the  spirit  of  a  system,  or  his  own  private 
convenience,  the  individusd  aptitudes  and  capacities 
of  his  pupils. 

EXAMINING   THE  WORK  OF  THE   PUPILS. 

HI.  Office  of  the  teacher — the  examination  of  the 
work  of  the  pupils.  Under  this  title  we  include  every 
form  and  method  in  which  the  pupil  can  be  required 
to  reproduce  what  he  has  learned,  whether  it  be  more 
than  once  in  a  day  or  only  once  in  a  term  or  a  year, 
whether  with  the  sharp  conciseness  of  an  oral  reply 
to  a  question  or  the  fullness  of  an  oral  discourse,  or 
the  deliberateness  of  a  written  disquisition.  That 
examinations  or  tl^ir  equivalent  are  indispensable  to 
enable  the  teacher  to  adapt  his  teachings  to  the 
capacities  of  his  pupils  is  too  obvious  to  need  any 
enforcement.  That  the  pupil  needs  to  acquire  under 
the  stimulus  that  comes  from  knowing  that  he  must 
retain  what  he  receives  and  reproduce  it  when  called 


for,  is  self-evident.  That  these  examinations  should 
be  frequent  and  varied  in  form  and  thoroughness 
ought  to  be  equally  obvious.  That  the  teacher  is  at 
liberty  to  make  a  record  of  his  pupil's  performances, 
if  he  can  do  so  without  hindering  his  own  freedom  in 
teaching,  is  self-evident.  This  is  the  origin  as  it  is 
also  the  history  of  the  so-called  "  recitation,"  a  word 
peculiar  to  this  country  in  that  special  sense.  The 
exercise  itself  is  the  natural,  if  not  the  necessary,  out- 
growth from  the  original  and  the  best  method  of 
teaching  by  conversation ;  as  when  Socrates  first 
caught  and  cornered  and  then  alternately  fascinated 
and  tantalized  any  young  man  on  whom  he  fixed  his 
eye  in  the  streets  or  market-places  of  Athens,  or  when 
Plato,  in  asking  or  answering  his  own  questions, 
soared  into  those  flights  of  mythological  wisdom  which 
his  auditors  could  not  and  would  not  restrain,  or  as 
when  Aristotle  subjected  the  pupils  with  whom  he 
walked  up  and  down  to  a  sharp  fire  of  cross-ques- 
tioning. 

Whatever  be  the  form  or  the  appliances  of  the 
examination,  its  theory  is  the  same,  and  that  is  that 
the  learner  is  bound  to  make  what  he  has  heard  or 
read  so  far  his  own  that  he  can  explain  or  reproduce 
it  in  his  own  language  and  after  his  own  method.  It 
is  one  of  the  improvements  of  modem  education  that 
it  lays  a  greater  stress  than  formerly  upon  every 
species  of  examination.  The  forms  of  examinations 
have  been  varied.  Their  severity  has  been  increased. 
Greater  importance  has  been  attached  to  them  as  tests 
of  scholarship,  as  avenues  to  offices,  honors,  and 
salaries.  Much  good  has  come  of  all  this,  but  the 
good  has  not  been  without  alloy. 

One  abuse  has  been  a  tendency  and  desire  to  sink 
the  teacher  in  the  examiner.  The  teacher,  who  should 
be   the  friendly  assistant  and   guide  of    the   pupil, 
sometimes  assumes  the  place  of  a  suspicious  antag- 
onist, who  watches  his  victim  with  a  distrustful   eye, 
springs  upon  him  an  unexpected  question  in  order  to 
test  his  absolute  thoroughness,  or  poses  him  with  some 
single  inquiry  or  problem,  which  he  knows  will  baffle 
all  except  the  leader  of  the  class.     Another  abuse  is 
the  substitution  of  occasional  and  infrequent  examina- 
tions, usually  written,  for  those  which  are  stated  and 
frequent.     The  advantages  of  written   examinations 
are  important,  but  to  make  these  the  substitute  for  the 
frequent  and  familiar  exhibitions  of  the  pupil's  power 
and  attainments  to  the  scrutiny  of  the   teacher,  with 
the  opportunity  aflbrded  the  teacher  to  meet  his  w  eak- 
ness  or  strength  with  help  or  sympathy,  is  to  limit  the 
teacher's   usefulness   more   than  half,  and  to  test  the 
imperfect  work  of  growing  boys  by  trials  that  are  suit- 
able only   for  full-grown   men.     The  work,  of  the 
teacher  is  to  stimulate  and  enrich  the  minds  of  others. 
It  should  not  be  his  aim  to  be  known  as  a  sharp  critic 
or  an  acute  and  merciless  examiner,  except  so  far  as 
his  acuteness  and  vigor  further  the  great  end  of  his 
profession.     For  this  end  no  labor  should  be  spared. 
To   the  promotion   of    this  every   needed    sacrifice 
should  be  made.     The  office  of  a  teacher  should  foster 
rather  than  suppress  an  active  personal  interest  in  his 
pupils.     It  requires  that  he  should  interpret  individual 
capacity  and  attainments  by  trivial   indications,  and 
that  he  be  ready  to  give  friendly  aid  and  counsel  to 
those  whose  work  he  condemns. 

A  very  serious  objection  to  an  excessive  reliance  on 
infrequent  examinations,  whether  oral  or  written,  is 
that  they  tempt  to  the  neglect  of  constant  work, 
weaken  the  sense  of  daily  responsibility  and  foster  the 
habit  of  "  cramming."  We  cannot  doubt  that  when- 
ever the  chief  interest  of  school  or  college  life  is  con- 
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centrated  upon  the  monthly  or  even,  the  fortnightly 
examination,  the  labors  of  the  ordinary  student  will 
become  fitful  and  his  habits  of  study  and  honest  work 
will  be  weakened. 

PRESIDENT  BARNARD  ON  DEGREES. 
LIFTING  FROM  THR  MIRE. 

The  Regulation  and  Control  of  the  Degree-confer- 
ring Power  in  American  Colleges  formed  the  subject 
of  a  paper  by  President  Barnard.  The  following  Is 
a  synopsis : 

He  discussed  the  extraordinary  multiplication  of 
institutions  exercising  the  powers  of  universities  which 
has  taken  place  in  this  country  within  the  present 
century,  and  gave  the  results  of  a  laborious  investiga- 
tion as  to  the  number  of  these  institutions  and  the 
number  of  candidates  for  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  ^ 
Arts  in  them.  Since  1 830  the  population  of  the 
country  has  increased  fourfold,  the  number  of  colleges 
threefold,  and  the  number  of  students  twofold.  The 
average  attendance  in  1830  was  sixty-seven,  in  1870 
forty-four,  and  in  1 879  about  forty.  President 
Barnard  thought  the  point  well  established  that  the 
excessive  multiplication  of  colleges  in  the  United 
States  during  the  last  half  century  had  not  been  owing 
to  any  educatfonal  want  previously  ascertained  or 
subsequently  proved  to  exist.  Had  this  been  true,  the 
increase  in  the  total  number  of  undergraduate  students 
would  have  been  proportionately  in  excess  of  the 
increase  of  population,  instead  of  far  behind  it,  as  it 
has  been  in  fact;  and  the  average  attendance  on  the 
colleges  would  have  been  greater  in  the  later  years 
than  in  the  earlier,  instead  of  being  materially  lessened, 
as  it  is  in  fact. 

If  the  multitude  of  superfluous  collegiate  institutions 
were  deprived  of  the  degree-conferring  power,  he 
said,  they  would  do  no  harm,  and  might,  perhaps,  do 
some  good.  France,  Germany,  Italy,  and  other 
countries  of  Continental  Europe,  are  full  of  lyc^es, 
gymnasia,  and  colleges,  where  instruction  in  all 
branches  is  as  extensive  as  in  the  average  American 
college,  and  generally  a  great  deal  more  thorough, 
but  which  are  without  power  to  confer  degrees.  The 
British  colleges  cannot  confer  degrees,  not  even  those 
which  form  a  part  of  the  great  Universities  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge  themselves.  All  England,  with  a 
population  of  23.000,000,  has  only  four  universities  ; 
the  State  of  Ohio,  with  3,000,000  population,  has 
thirty  seven.  All  France,  with  a  population  of  36,- 
000,000,  has  only  fifteen  universities,  which,  more- 
over, are  actually  branches  of  a  single  one.  Germany, 
with  a  population  of  42,000,000,  has  only  twenty -two 
universities,  or  oiie  to  2.000,000  of  inhabitants.  All 
Europe,  with  a  population  of  300,000,000,  hiis  only 
loi  universities,  or  one  to  3,000,000  people.  Our  own 
country,  with  a  population  of  45,000,000,  has  425 
universities,  or  one  to  every  100,000  people. 

Everywhere  but  in  the  United  States  it  has  been 
the  policy  of  governments  to  proceed  with  great 
caution  in  their  concession  of  the  degree-conferring 
power,  and  not  to  concede  such  power  at  all  unless 
accompanied  with  ample  provision  to  sustain  it  re- 
spectably, or  unless  satisfactorily  assured  that  such 
provision  exists.  For  a  university,  in  a  proper  sense 
of  the  word,  is  a  costly  establishment.  It  cannot  be 
created  by  a  mere  act  of  Legislature.  A  fiat  university 
is  worth  no  more  than  a  fiat  dollar.  We  have  some 
universities  in  this  country  whose  resources  are  in 
•ome  degree  correspondent  to  their  responsibilities ; 
but  we  have  not  one  whose  power  of  usefulness  is  not 
constantly  held  in  check  by  insufficiency  of  means. 


After  considering  the  discredit  into  which  the 
diploma  of  the  average  American  university  is  falling. 
President  Barnard  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of 
remedies  for  these  evils.  He  had  examined  the  ques* 
tion  whether  it  is  not  possible  legally  to  subject  the 
degree-conferring  power  to  such  regulation  and  con- 
trol as  to  secure  for  every  degree  conferred  a  voucher 
of  recognized  authority,  apart  ffiom  and  independent 
of  the  institution  conferring  it.  lie  thought  it  possi- 
ble  in  New  York,  and  suggested  giving  the  Regents 
of  the  University  of  the  State  the  power  to  confer 
degrees  in  Arts  (they  already  have  the  power  to  confer 
degrees  in  Law,  Medicine,  and  Theology);  the 
Regents  should  appoint  a  permanent  board  of  exam- 
iners, by  whom  all  candidates  for  degrees  in  Arts  in 
any  college  in  the  State  should  be  examined,  and 
without  whose  favorable  report  no  candidate  should 
receive  a  degree.  President  Barnard  said  he  did  not 
propose  this  for  New  York,  because  New  York  needed 
a  remedy  for  the  evils  which  had  been  considered, 
but  because  the  example  would  probably  be  very 
influential,  and  liecause  the  machinery  for  the  system 
is  already  at  hand  in  New  York.  To  accomplish  the 
object  desired,  the  system  should  be  universal.  As 
this  would  be  a  work  of  time,  however,  he  mentioned 
with  favor  a  suggestion  by  President  Oilman  tha.t 
something  in  the  same  direction  might  possibly  be 
accomplished,  independently  of  legislation,  by  the 
voluntary  association  and  co-operation  of  colleges 
themselves. 

WOMEN  VOTING  IN  SCHOOL  ELECTIONS. 

Professor  A.  P.  Peabody,  of  Harvard  University, 
read  a  paper  on  the  "  Voting  of  Women  in  School 
Elections."     In  this  address  he  said  : 

Women  should  Vote  and  hold  office  in  school  mat- 
ters, because  they  in  general  far  surpass  men  in 
educational  ability,  tact,  experience,  knowledge,  and 
wisdom.  Every  mother  worthy  of  the  name  is  an 
educator.  Men  bear  a  comparatively  small  part  in 
the  training  of  their  own  children.  The  chi!d*s  first 
lessons  are  at  his  mother's  knee.  She  understands 
child  nature,  and  is  conversant  with  the  avenues  to 
the  child's  mind  and  heart. 

When  our  public  schools  came  into  being  they  were 
not  meant  for  girls,  the  education  of  women  being 
regarded  as  of  little  consequence.  The  schoo's  were 
then  properly,  necessarily,  under  the  charge  of  men. 
Now  that  women  are  men's  peers,  and  more,  as  to 
culture,  and  receive  this  culture  chiefly  at  the  public 
charge,  there  remains  no  reason  why  they  should  not 
render  to  the  public  the  reciprocal  service  of  control, 
care,  and  government  in  the  educational  system  of 
which  they  have  become  the  most  favored  bene- 
ficiaries. 

ADDRESS  OF  PRESIDENT  OILMAN. 

In  the  evening.  President  Oilman  delivered  his  an- 
nual address.  His  subject  was  "American  Education 
during  the  Last  Decade."  It  was  not  a  statistical  or 
historical  review,  but  a  consideration  of  the  tendencies 
of  the  last  ten  years,  and  a  statement  of  some  of  the 
discussions  which  have  been  in  pn^ess.  Alter  oat- 
lining  his  theme  and  his  method  of  treating  it,  he 
turned  aside  for  a  moment  to  pay  a  tribute  to  the  mem- 
ory of  two  early  officers  of  the  association.  Dr.  Francis 
Lieber  and  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe.  The  relation  of 
education  to  other  social  forces  was  then  briefly  con- 
sidered, and  the  basis  for  a  decennial  review  was 
glanced  at.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the 
address : 

The  common  schoMs  were  taken  up  and  the  varioos 
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evidences  of  their  success,  and  also  the  fundamental 
and  the  incidental  criticisms  which  they  have  drawn 
out  were  concisely  enumerated,  the  speaker  taking  the 
ground  that,  as  a  whole,  the  American  system  never 
stood  so  firm  nor  worked  so  well  as  now. 

The  two  lines  of  attack  upon  the  common  schools 
from  ecclesiastical  and  financial  objections  were  re- 
ferred to.  New  York,  Cincinnati  and  New  Haven 
w^ere  among  the  most  noteworthy  battle-fields  where 
within  a  decade  the  religious  cry  has  been  heard. 
Amon^  them  all,  the  New  Haven  story  was  most  re- 
markable. Some  persons  who  know  the  extent  of 
municipal  extravagance,  and  feel  the  burdens  of  unjust 
taxation,  have  directed  the  economical  knife  first  of  all 
to  the  excision  of  high  schools  and  normal  schools, 
and  then  to  the  prohibition  of  all  studies  not  strictly 
fundamental,  thus  bringing  on  discussions  which  were 
wholesome,  if  not  pleasant,  and  which  led  the  school 
authorities  on  the  one  hand  to  stricter  economy,  and 
the  taxpayers  on  the  other  hand  to  wiser  liberality, 
because  both  came  to  a  more  accurate  estimate  of  the 
American  system  of  public  instruction,  its  opportun- 
ities and  perils.  Besides  these  fundamental  criticisms 
— that  our  system  of  public  schools  is  "  godless  "  and 
too  costly — there  are  minor  criticisms  made  by  friends 
who  seek  improvement.  There  is  a  general  call  for  a 
more  thorough  system  of  inspection  and  for  better 
systems  of  examination.  Regrets  are  heard  that  in 
many  parts  of  the  country  there  is  so  slight  a  connec 
tion  between  the  common  schools  and  the  higher  in> 
stiiutions  of  learning.  The  complaint  is  made  by 
President  F.  A.  P.  Barnard  that  teachers  are  most 
inadequately  paid,  and  by  Mr.  Philbrick  that  their  ten- 
ure of  office  is  too  brief.  Mr.  Edward  Atkinson 
points  out  the  defect  that,  as  a  general  rule,  not  even 
elementary  instruction  is  given  in  the  simplest  princi- 
ples that  underlie  the  social  order  of  the  State  and  of 
the  Nation.  Instruction  in  handicrafts  is  advocated 
by  the  State  Superintendent  in  Maryland. 

The  most  noteworthy  administrative  change  of  the 
decade  has  been  the  admission  of  women  to  the  local 
school  boards  in  Massachusetts,  and  the  opportunity 
afforded  them  in  the  same  State  to  vote  for  school 
officers.  The  most  noteworthy  pedagogical  move- 
ment has  been  in  the  introduction  of  kindergartens, 
and  in  the  attention  bestowed  upon  drawing  and 
vocal  music. 

When  we  look  from  the  primary  to  the  "  upper 
schools,"  as  Dr.  McCosh  has  called  them  in  a  recent 
paper,  we  discover  that  there  is  a  general  demand  for 
a  more  regular  und  systematic  connection  between 
them  than  now  exists  between  the  primary  school  and 
the  college.  President  Porter,  like  Dr.  McCosh,  has 
repeatedly  and  eloquently  discussed  this  need.  We 
have  in  most  of  our  States  no  organization  to  be  com- 
pared with  that  of  the  German  gymnasia,  or  the 
French  lyc6es,  or  even  the  English  public  schools. 

PROGRESS  OP  THE  COLLEGES. 

Our  colleges  have  made  great  progress  within  the 
last  few  years,  most  obviously  in  their  buildings,  but 
also  in  their  collections  of  books  and  apparatus,  and 
in  their  plans  of  study.  There  has  been  a  remark- 
able advance  in  college  architecture,  from  Cambridge 
to  Berkeley.  Remarkable  changes  have  been  made 
in  the  course  of  study  and  in  the  enforcement  of  dis- 
cipline. Cornell  University,  under  President  White, 
began  upon  a  liberal  plan,  not  unlike  that  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Virginia  some  forty  years  before.  The 
undergraduate  department  of  Harvard  College  has 
been  almost  transformed  under  President  Eliot,  into  a 


Faculty  of  Philosophy,  as  understood  in  Germany, 
with  its  amplitude  of  freedom.  Yale  College  has  in 
name  at  least  subordinated  the  old  academic  depart- 
ment to  the  more  comprehensive  Faculty  of  Philoso- 
phy and  the  Arts,  of  which  the  scientific  school  was 
the  nucleus.  The  University  of  Michigan  has  done 
away  with  the  class  system.  At  Columbia  eclectic 
courses  are  proposed.  The  new  foundation  at  Balti- 
more began  on  a  free  plan. 

These  are  but  examples  of  a  tendency,  generally 
reeognized  throughout  the  country,  to  offer  a  choice 
of  several  courses  instead  of  a  curriculum  for  the  Bach- 
elor's degree.  The  change  is  costly,  requiring  more 
teachers  and  more  halls,  but  the  gain  is  undeniable. 
Indeed,  some  modification  of  the  traditional  college 
course  has  been  required  liy  the  advanced  age  of  the 
students  at  admission.  The  average  age  of  admission 
at  Harvard  is  eighteen  years  and  five  months.  After 
seventeen  or  eighteen  years  marked  aversions  and 
proclivities  are  developed  in  students.  Moreover,  the 
multiplicity  of  subjects  to  be  taught  in  a  college  is  so 
great  that  they  cannot  be  well  taught  to  all  scholar-t. 
"  The  principle  of  eclectic  study,*"  says  President 
Barnard,  *'is  the  key  which  solves  the  whole  difficulty." 
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AT  an  exhibition  where  mechanical  models 
were  a  specialty,  an  old  bachelor  was 
showing  a  cunningly-contrived  railroad- 
switch,  containing — as  most  newly  invented 
railroad-switches  do  —  several  features  alto- 
gether different  from  other  switches.  It  was 
evident  that  he  was  a  bachelor  from  the  way 
in  which  he  treated  six  small  boys  who  had 
wormed  themselves  into  the  front  rank  of 
spectators.  Regarding  them  with  scorn,  he 
pettishly  told  them  to  get  out  of  the  way  and 
let  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  see  the  switch.  By 
his  tone  and  manner  he  intimated  that  if  his 
switch  were  of  the  variety  usually  applied  to 
boys,  instead  of  that  which  is  more  at  home 
in  its  railroad  connections,  they  would  be 
treated  to  a  taste  of  it  as  well  as  a  sight.  The 
six  lads,  who  happened  to  be  well-behaved 
little  fellows,  humbly  did  as  they  were  bid, 
and  slid  around  a  corner  wheje  the  bachelor 
would  not  be  annoyed  by  their  presence. 

But  it  was  a  disappointment  to  them  to  be 
deprived  of  seeing  the  switch  and  the  pretty 
little  model  engine  which  was  running  over 
it.  So,  as  there  was  an  abundance  of  room 
for  them  without  molesting  any  of  the  other 
spectators  of  the  model,  a  fatherly  old  gentle- 
man who  took  pity  on  them,  called  them  back 
and  told  them  to  take  a  square  look  at  all  they 
wanted  to  see.  Then  he  showed  them  how 
the  thing  worked,  and  the  whole  party  of  lads 
gave  close  attention  with  eyes  and  ears.  Per- 
haps they  did  not,  when  they  left,  know  as 
much  about  the  apparatus  as  the  man  did  who 
contrived  it,  but  they  knew  something.    They 
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had  taken  an  interest  in  it,   and  they  had 
found  a  man  who  took  an  interest  in  them. 

Furthermore,  the  fatherly  man  pointed  out 
to  the  unwise  bachelor  the  folly  of  snubbing 
these  lads  or  of  pushing  them  into  the  back- 
ground, and  reminded  him  that  he  stood  in 
the  presence  of  six  possible  railroad  presidents, 
capitalists,  or  financiers.  At  first  the  bachelor 
was  disposed  to  sneer  at  this  presentation  of 
possibilities.  But  when  he  stopped  to  think 
upon  it,  it  seemed  reasonable  enough,  and  he 
acted  as  if  a  novel  idea^  which  had  never 
before  struck  him,  was  now  burrowing  into 
his  brain.  Before  the  interview  was  over  he 
and  the  boys  were  tolerably  good  friends,  and 
when  it  closed  he  actually  invited  them  to 
call  again.  It  was  a  new  experience  for  him. 
He  could  never  have  been  a  boy  himself.  He 
looked  as  if  he  had  been  brought  into  the 
world  a  ready-made  and  dried-up  little  old 
bachelor,  with  no  sympathy  for  a  boy  and  no 
comprehension  of  a  boy's  nature  and  possi- 
bilities. 

If  there  is  anybody  on  earth  who  ought  to 
have  a  fair  chance  to  look  at  something  which 
somebody  has  made,  it  is  the  bright  and  in- 
quiring boy.  In  the  boy  we  find  material  for 
the  coming  business  man.  If  the  railroad 
presidents  of  the  future,  and  the  bankers  and 
merchants  and  inventors  and  all  those  people 
are  not  to  come  from  among  our  boys,  pray 
tell  us  whence  they  shall  be  furnished.  Aus- 
tere critics  of  troublesome  youth  may  tell  us 
that  the  boy  is  learning  his  lessons  at  school, 
or  ought  to  be,  and  that  he  had  better  not 
waste  his  time  in  giving  heed  to  the  jimcrack 
novelties  of  addle  pated  inventors.  To  which 
it  may  wisely  be  replied  that  the  boy's  school, 
instead  of  being  limited  to  the  place  where 
he  pores  over  his  books  and  says  his  lessons, 
is  as  large  as  all  out  of  doors.  Whatever 
concerns  the  welfare  or  progress  of  the  hu- 
man race  has  a  particular  interest  for  the  boy. 
While  the  boy's  sister  nuiy  find  scope  for  her 
genius  in  pie,  pudding,  piano,  or  pull-back 
skirt,the  area  for  the  boy *s exercise  of  ingenuity 
embraces  everything  and  knows  no  bounds. 

If  the  austere  and  unreasonable  persons  who 
crowd  boys  into  the  corner  and  push  them 
out  of  sight  and  repress  their  inquiring  dis- 
positions, would  occasionally  take  the  trouble 
to  make  the.  acquaintance  of  some  really  live 
specimen  of  boy,  and  talk  to  him,  the  result 
might  be  exceedingly  ftlicitous.  Unexpected 
discoveries  in  boy  nature  might  be  made, 
which  could  not  fail  to  prove  mutually  advan- 
tageous. Some  people  are  hard  on  boys  be- 
cause they  consider  the  boys  a  nuisance. 
Others  are  terribly  afraid  the  youngsters  will 


ask  them  some  questions  which  they  cannot 
answer.  Hence  they  are  afraid.  The  peo- 
ple and  their  boys  should  be  on  such  terms  as 
never  to  be  afraid  of  each  other. 
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FOR  USE  OF  INSTITUTE  INSTRUCTORS  IN  MICHIG\N. 


THE  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  Michigan,  Hon.  C.  A.  Gower,  has 
published  an  **  Outline  of  Institute  Work  for 
the  Use  of  Instructors  in  the  Michigan 
Teachers*  Institutes."  It  is  a  pamphlet  of 
forty  open  pages,  compiled  by  "twenty  of 
the  most  experienced  and  successful  institute 
workers  of  the  State." 

Its  contents  consists  of  an  outline,  a  series 
of  points  which,  it  is  thought,  should  be  dis- 
cussed at  teachers'  institutes  under  the  follow- 
ing heads :  Organization  of  District  Schools, 
School  Government  and  Discipline,  Arithme- 
tic, Geography,  Physiology  and  Hygiene, 
United  States  History,  Civil  Government, 
Penmanship,  Elementary  Drawing,  Vocal 
Music,  Morals  and  Manners,  the  Art  of 
Questioning,  Common  Errors  in  Teaching, 
Relations  of  Teacher  and  Parent,  Elementary 
Sounds,  Spelling,  Reading,  Language  Les- 
sons, Grammar,  and  School  Law.  The  plan 
contemplates  work  for  two  weeks. 

Sixteen  of  the  twenty  '*  outlines  "  are  given 
herewith  in  almost  complete  form.  They 
comprise  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  pam- 
phlet, so  that  the  teachers  of  Pennsylvania 
who  read  The  Journal  may  have  before  them, 
in  brief,  the  line  of  thought  to  be  pursued 
on  all  the  leading  common  school  subjects 
presented  before  the  teachers'  institutes  of  the 
State  of  Michigan  during  the  present  season. 
These  are  solid,  common -sense  paragraphs, 
the  result  of  much  thought,  observation  and 
experience,  and  we  have  no  word  of  apology 
for  the  length  of  this  most  valuable  article. 

Objects. — The  objects  of  teachers'  institutues  are  to 
draw  into  the  service  of  the  schools  of  the  Slate  its  best 
educational  men,  and  thereby  to  train  up  good  com- 
mon school  teachers  by  giving  them  a  knowledge  of  the 
principles  underlying  their  profession,  and  of  the  best 
methods  of  applying  these  principles;  by  promoting 
acquaintance  and  professional  spirit  among  teachers, 
and  showing,  by  practical  examples,  how  vastly  good 
teachers  differ  from  poor  ones. 

Hints. — It  should  be  remembered  that  the  instttnte 
is  a  school,  and  not  a  debating  society.  Any  interrup- 
tion of  an  instructor  during  an  exercise,  by  questions, 
is  to  be  guarded  against  by  a  fixed  time  for  answering 
legitimate  questions.  Members,  without  being  urged, 
should  enter  into  all  exercises,  take  criticism  good 
naturedly,  work  with  spirit,  and  be  companionable. 
1  They  should,   as   far  as  possible,  make  ihemselves 
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agreeable  in  the  families  in  which  they  stop,  both  for 
their  own  sakes  and  the  sake  of  the  cause.  Members 
should  show  that  they  kave  the  discipline  that  they 
are  to  give  their  pupils,  by  prompt  and  regular  attend- 
ance at  all  the  exercises  of  the  institute.  Each  mem- 
ber should  take  notes,  and  at  the  proper  time  may  be 
called  upon  for  them. 

Organization. — Preliminary  work  in  the  organi- 
zation of  district  schools,  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
information,  should  include  the  visitation  of  board,  of 
predecessor,  and  of  parents,  as  well  as  the  examina- 
tion of  records.  All  teachers,  on  leaving  iheir  schools, 
should  deposit  with  the  directors  a  statement  of  the 
members  of  each  class,  how  far  they  have  advanced  in 
each  study,  etc. 

In  the  construction  of  the  permanent  programme 
the  necessary  number  and  size  of  the  classes  should 
be  considered,  the  alternation  of  study  and  recitation; 
the  time  required  for  study  in  different  grades  and  in 
different  branches;  the  length  of  recitations,  both  in 
the  grades  and  branches;  the  hours  when  lessons 
should  be  studied  as  well  as  recited ;  and  recesses 
and  dismissions.  From  the  number  of  minutes  in  the 
school  day  subtract  the  number  devoted  to  opening 
exercises  and  recesses;  the  remainder  will  be  the  time 
that  can  be  given  to  class  exercises.  Determine  the 
necessary  number  of  class  exercises,  divide  the  time 
at  command  by  the  number  of  class  exercises,  and  the 
quotient  will  be  the  average  number  of  minutes  that 
may  be  given  to  each  exercise  ;  the  time  of  the  more 
important  classes  may  l)e  increased  by  shortening  the 
time  of  the  less  important.  The  programme*  should  be 
constanily  before  the  school,  and  strictly  followed. 
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The  italic  type  indicates  recitations,  the  common  type  the 
time  when  classes  should  study  particular  subjects.  The  study 
programme  is  o/as  much  importance  as  the  recitation,  leach 
children  to  study. 


School  Government.  —  A  theory  of  discipline 
takes  account  of  the  causes  of  disorder ;  of  the  ages 
and  the  conditions  of  children,  and  of  the  purposes  of 
discipline. 

The  aim  of  discipline  is  to  secure  proper  order,  to 
form  good  habits,  and  to  educate  the  will. 

The  motives  for  obedience  are  a  natural  love  to  be 
doing  something ;  love  for  teacher  and  parent ;  love 
of  praise,  recognition,  appreciation,  and  the  force  of 
authority. 

The  aids  in  disciplining  aschool  are:  I.  The  character 
of  the  teacher,  in  personal  excellence  and  self-control ; 
his  mastery  of  his  business;  his  consistent  and  wise 
progressiveness,  and  his  tact  and  love  of  the  work. 
2.  The  value  of  system  used  in  carefully  seating  pupils ; 
having  a  well-arranged  programme  faithfully  executed ; 
prompt  and  business-like  movement;  neatness,  wise 
privileges,  Utile  friction,  gymnastic  exercises,  etc.; 
and  in  keeping  pupils  busy. 

Rules  should  be  the  fewest  possible,  necessary  and 
just,  and  honestly  enforced. 

Punishment  should  include  disapproval  of  teacher 
and  parent,  and  temporary  loss  of  privileges.  Let 
corporal  punishment  be  a  last  resort. 

Arithmetic. — To  present  and  develop  any  subject 
in  arithmetic  to  a  class  of  pupils,  I.  Find  out  what  they 
know  of  arithmetic  in  general ;  and  2.  What  is  their 
stock  of  knowledge  preparatory  to  a  study  of  the  sub- 
ject in  hand ;  have  a  clear  idea  of  the  subject  to  be 
taught ;  the  natural  divisions  of  the  subject ;  their 
order  and  relation  ;  and  how  much  can  be  mastered 
by  the  class.  Then,  in  each  division  of  the  subject,  i. 
Teach  the  process  ;  2.  I^est  the  pupils*  ability  to  follow 
and  understand  the  process ;  3.  Train  the  pupils  to 
correctness  and  rapidity  of  work.  Show  the  connec- 
tions and  dependencies  of  the  several  parts  of  the 
subject  as  to  each  other. 

Develop  and  expand  the  idea  of  number  in  pri- 
mary classes,  by  counting  to  one  hundred  with  and 
without  objects ;  and  counting  by  2's,  3's,  etc.  Write 
and  read  numbers  to  10,  100,  looo.  Develop  the 
ground  rules  by  simple  additions,  2+2=4,  2+3=5, 
etc. ;  simple  additions  and  multiplications,  2-4-2=4, 
two  2's:=4,  2X2s=4,  etc;  simple  additions  and  sub- 
tractions, 24-2=4,  4 — 2=2,  etc.;  simple  subtractions 
and  divisions,  4 — 2 — 2=0,  4  contains  2  two  times, 
4-f-2=2,  ]^  of  4=2;  simple  multiplications  and 
divisions,  3X4=I2,  i2-f-3=r4,  etc.;  simple  exercises 
combining  the  four  rules.  In  accomplishing  this,  use 
objects  when  necessary  or  desirable. 

Consider  the  denominator  and  numerator  in  com- 
mon fractions ;  the  office  of  each,  their  relations,  and 
the  effect  of  operations  upon  either  or  both ;  reduc- 
tions, cases  ;  addition  and  subtraction.  Give  model 
exercises,  taking  reduction  as  the  topic  unless  other- 
wise requested  by  the  institute.  It  is  suggested  that  on 
the  day  previous  the  instructor  ask  the  members  to 
indicate  through  the  question-box  their  choice  of 
some  topic  in  fractions. 

Show  the  relations  of  decimal  fractions  to  integers; 
their  relation  to  common  fractions,  how  derived  from, 
and  how  changed  to  them ;  explain  how  their  nota- 
tion differs  from  integers ;  treat  numeration,  addition, 
and  subtraction;  multiplication,  deducing  rule  for 
pointing;  division,  deducing  rule  for  pointing. 

In  slate  and  board  work  for  advanced  primary  pu- 
pils, insist  on  rapid  reading  of  numbers  carried  to 
nine  places ;  write  numbers  from  dictation,  beginning 
with  the  smaller  ones  and  increasing  gradually  to 
those  of  nine  places.  Secure  facility  in  the  four 
ground  rules,  and  in  combinations  of  these  rules. 
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Deduce  the  rule  for  the  multiplication  and  division 
of  common  fractions,  and  give  a  model  exercise  upon 
the  division  of  fractions,  unless  otherwise  requested 
by  the  institute.  Give  a  model  exercise  on  percentage, 
the  topic  to  be  designated  by  the  institute. 

Suggestions, — As  to  the  time  to  be  given  to  the 
subject  by  primary  classes;  by  advanced  classes; 
for  oral  and  mental  exercises ;  and  for  written  exer- 
cises. In  slate  and  blackboard  work  require  correct- 
ness, rapidity,  and  neatness.  The  rule  should  be 
elicited  from  the  pupil  as  an  expression  of  his  under- 
standing of  the  operation ;  and  then  revised  by  com- 
parison with  the  rule  in  the  text  book.  The  explana- 
tion should  be  a  demonstration  of  the  correctness  of 
the  rule,  connecting  the  operation  with  the  principles 
upon  which  it  depends — not  a  mere  description.  The 
rate  of  advancement  of  pupils  should  be  noted ;  con- 
stant attention  given  to  rapid  drill  work;  reviews 
should  be  frequent;  and  examinations  honest  and 
thorough. 

Geography. — The  unit  to  be  studied  and  compre- 
hended is  the  globe,  considered  with  reference  to  its 
surface.  As  only  the  merest  fraction  of  this  unit  can 
come  under  the  observation  of  the  pupil,  his  knowl- 
edge of  it  must  be  derived  chiefly  from  books.  The 
comprehensive  study  of  geography  involves  a  large 
and  constant  exercise  of  the  imagination.  Geograph- 
ical knowledge  consists  of  mere  facts,  and  of  facts  that 
can  be  explained  by  known  causes. 

The  ends  of  Geographical  study  comprise  the  ac- 
quisition of  clearly  defined  notions,  constituting  what 
is  known  as  useful  knowledge ;  the  development  of 
the  intelligence,  though  the  acquisition  of  this  knowl- 
edge. Nothing  contributes  so  powerfully  toward 
broadening  man^s  sympathies  and  making  him  cosmo- 
politan and  catholic,  as  geographical  knowledge.  In 
this  day  of  universal  reading.  Geography  should  bs 
one  of  the  chief  topics  of  instruction. 

The  formal  study  of  Geography  should  be  preceded 
by  a  short  preparatory  (oral)  course  of  instruction,  the 
purposes  of  which  should  be  to  teach  the  nomencla- 
ture of  geography,  and  the  art  of  reading  maps.  The 
formal  study  of  Geography  should  consist  of  three 
stages,  corresponding  to  the  three  successive  stages  of 
intellectual  development ;  the  perceptive^  the  analytic^ 
and  the  synthetic.  The  point  of  departure,  in  the 
study  of  geographical  science,  is  the  globe.  A  subdi- 
vision of  this  unit  should  quickly  bring  the  pupil  to  his 
own  country,  and  when  this  has  been  thoroughly 
studied,  other  portions  of  the  earth's  surface  should  be 
regarded  as  representing  detached  portions  of  the  sur- 
face of  the  globe.  The  following  will  thus  be  the 
pupiPs  order  of  progress  :  The  ol>scure  whole  of  per- 
ception ;  analysis ;  synthesis,  and  the  clear  whole  of 
comprehension.  It  is  suggested  that  instructors  em- 
phasize the  study  of  local  or  home  geography,  of  the 
spelling  of  geographical  names,  of  the  productions  of 
the  United  States,  the  influence  of  climate  and  of  sur- 
face on  production,  and  the  teaching  of  an  intelligent 
use  of  maps  and  globes.  Map-drawing  should  begin 
with  platting  the  school-room,  grounds  and  neighbor- 
hood. Uniform  methods  of  representing  land  and 
water,  coast  lines,  and  mountains,  should  prevail  in 
the  same  school. 

Physiology  and  Hygiene. — Ignorance  of  hy- 
gienic law.  Neglect  to  observe  and  to  teach  well- 
known  laws  of  health.  Effects  of  their  observance 
upon  the  teacher,  U(x>n  the  pupil.  Attention  to  school 
premises :  Examine  them  before  the  opening  of  the 
term ;  insist  upon  cleansing,  repairs,  and  supplies  ; 
inspect  daily  and  arrange  for  the  care  of  the  outbuild- 


ings ;  disinfectants,  copperas,  chloride  of  lime,  road- 
dust  ;  light  should  enter  upon  the  right  and  left ; 
atmosphere  supjply,  warmth,  degree  of  moisture,  pur- 
ity; stove,  jacket,  cold-air  box,  ventilator,  and  board 
under  lower  sash.  Attention  to  the  physical  condi- 
tion of  pupils;  temperament,  disabilities,  degree  of 
exhaustion,  position,  and  exercise.  Food  and  drinks 
— kinds,  preparation.  Contagious  diseases,  scarlet 
fever,  diphtheria,  mumps,  measles,  whooping-cough, 
and  other  diseases. 

Text-book — oral  teaching.  Selection  of  topics  for 
oral  work.  Digestive  apparatus ;  teeth,  number,  time 
of  appearance,  structure,  composition,  use,  preserva- 
tion ;  salivary  glands,  use,  position  ;  saliva,  use,  when 
secreted;  oesophagus,  use,  position,  size;  stomach, 
use,  size,  position,  shape,  orifices,  need  of  rest ;  gas- 
tric juice,  use,  amount,  where  secreted,  necessity  for 
eating  slowly ;  intestinal  canal,  absorbents.  Circula- 
tion :  Heart,  arteries,  veins,  and  capillaries.  Respir- 
ation :  Trachea,  bronchi,  lungs,  air-cells,  and  breath- 
ing..  Skin  :  Pores,  perspiration,  cleanliness,  bathing, 
and  clothing. 

Civil  Government. —  Definition  and  object  of 
government.  Patriarchal,  theoretical,  monarchical, 
aristocratic,  democratic,  and  republican  forms. 

Periods  of  the  Government  of  the  United  State<% : 
Colonial,  under  Articles  of  Confederation,  insuffici- 
ency of;  under  Constitution^  origin  and  preamble. 
The  branches  of  the  United  States  government  are  the 
Legislative,  Executive,  and  Judicial.  Legislative — 
law-making.  Congress :  Senate,  eligibility,  number 
of  members;  and  House  of  Representatives,  eligibil- 
ity, number  of  members.  Executive — law  enforcing : 
election  of  President  and  Vice  President;  powers  and 
duties;  and  cabinet,  how  constituted.  Judiciary — 
law  interpreting:  I.  Courts,  supreme,  circuit,  dis- 
trict; and  2.  Judges.  Special  constitutional  provis- 
ions ;  Prohibitions  on  U.  S.  habeas  corpus^  ex  post 
factOf  etc. ;  personal  rights. 

Relation  of  the  State  governments,  as  represented 
by  Michigan,  to  the  general  government ;  Rights  of 
States,  and  Stale  prohibitions.  Branches  of  State  gov- 
ernment :  Legislative — branches,  power,  number  of 
members,  eligibility,  term;  Executive — Stale  officers, 
powers  and  duties,  term,  eligibility ;  Judiciary,  I.  Jus- 
tice courts,  jurisdiction,  functions ;  2.  Circuit  courts, 
jurisdiction,  oflicei's;  3.  Supreme  court,  how  con- 
stituted, where  held.  County  government.  Township 
government.     Municipal  governmeni. 

Relation  of  the  Territorial  governments  to  the  gen- 
eral government.  How  they  differ  from  State  govern- 
ments. 

Penmanship. — .\mong  materials  and  appliances 
are  the  best  paper,  fine  and  flexible  steel  pens,  the 
common  steel  spring  and  wood  pen- holder,  ink  not 
injured  by  freezing,  blotting  paper  and  pen-wiper,  and 
slates  and  pencils  for  beginners,  or  lead  pencils. 
Correct  position  at  the  desk— one  of  two  positions ; 
position  of  the  arm  and  the  hand,  and  position  of  the 
pencil  or  pen. 

Send  the  entire  class  to  the  blackboard  in  sections 
of  three  or  four  pupils  at  a  time.  Begin  with  simple 
forms,  parts  before  wholes,  and  secure  prompt  and  uni- 
form movement  by  counting.  Attend  to  the  whole 
arm  and  the  fore-arm  movements,  1.  e.y  movements  for 
making  large  and  small  forms  or  letters.  Remind  pu- 
pils of  their  errors  by  a  system  of  critical  marks  for 
the  margin  of  their  work.  Criticise  frequently  and 
kindly  by  showing  errors  and  the  ways  to  avoid 
them.  Insist  on  the  best  work,  done  with  neatness, 
with  taste,  and  in  order. 
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Elementary  Drawing.  —  Distinction  between 
vertical^   horizontal^   and    oblique    lines.       Drill    in 
drawing  vertical,  horizontal,  and  oblique  lines.    Com- 
binations of   tujo  straight   lines:     Dictate  combina- 
tions ;  draw  foniis  (flat)  composed  of;  group  combin- 
ations by  twos,  fours,  sixes,  etc.,  and  draw  preceding 
exercises    from    memory.       Combinations    of   three 
straight   lines:     Dictate   combinations;    draw   forms 
bounded  by ;  group  combinations  by  twos,  fours,  sixes, 
etc.,   and   draw  any  previous  work   from  memgry. 
I>istinction  between  rights  acute^  and  obtuse  angles. 
Drill  in  drawing  angles.     Combinations  of  two  angles 
(y^Mr straight  lines) ;  or,  combinations  of y<7«<r  straight 
lines:     Dictate  combinations;  draw  forms  bounded 
by,  and  name.the  lines  and  angles ;  group  combina* 
tions,  and  draw  any  preceding  exercise  from  memory. 
Distinction  between  right-angled  triangles^  acute-an- 
gled  triangles^  and  obtuse-angled  triangles.     Drill  in 
drawing  triangles.     Combinations  of  two,  four,  six^ 
etc.,  triangles:     Dictate  combinations;    draw  forms 
involving,   and   name  lines,   angles,   and   triangles; 
group  combinations,  and  draw   preceding  exercises 
from   memory.     Distinction  l^etween  square,  oblong, 
rhomb,  rhombus,  etc.     Drill  in  drawing  square,  ob> 
longs,  etc.     Combinations  of  squares,  oblongs^  etc. : 
Dictate  combinations;  draw  forms  involving ;  group 
combinations,  and  draw  any  preceding  exercise  from 
memory. 

Teach  what  is  meant  by  a  curved  line.  Drill  in 
drawing  curved  lines.  Combinations  of  two  curved 
lines :  Dictate  combinations  ;  draw  forms  containing ; 
gioup  combinations  by  twos,  fours,  sixes,  etc.,  and 
draw  from  memory.  Combinations  of  three,  four, 
etc.,  curved  lines  as  above. 

Vocal  Music. — The  influence  which  music  has 
always  exerted,  and  its  consequent  almost  universal 
use,  give  it  a  prominence  as  a  branch  of  education 
that  demands  more  general  attention.  Its  study 
should  be  commenced  in  childhood  before  the  organs 
of  hearing  and  vocalization  become  so  fixed  that  mu- 
sical sounds  can  neither  be  appreciated  nor  produced. 
In  a  sanitary  view^  singing  is  one  of  the  best  promo- 
ters of  health.  Its  good  influence  upon  the  morals 
and  deportment  of  the  young  is  incalculable.  The 
mental  discipline  acquired  in  learning  the  science 
gives  It  as  high  a  position  as  any  other  study.  Music, 
as  a  means  of  vocal  culture  is  unequal ed,  and  greatly 
aids  in  making  good  readers  and  speakers.  In  the 
light  of  economy,  the  cost  for  tuition  to  the  parent,  in 
the  way  of  private  instruction,  would  be  greatly  les- 
sened by  having  music  taught  in  the  public  schools; 
while  those  who,  from  poverty,  would  otherwise  never 
receive  any  musical  training,  would  be  greatly  bene- 
fited. 

It  should  be  taught  by  the  regular  teachers, /?// ^y 
whom,  regardless  of  previous  special  preparation  or 
natural  talent,  if  so  disposed,  may  obtain  good  results, 
by  devoting  as  a  change,  and  thus  as  a  relief  from 
other  studies,  a  few  minutes  at  various  intervals,  to  the 
amount  of  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  in  each  day,  and 
by  having  exercises  and  songs  placed  upon  the  black- 
board, to  ht  copied  by  the  pupils  as  desired,  and  not 
requiring  the  use  of  text-books  except  in  higher  grades. 

Among  general  points  to  be  observed  by  teachers 
are  the  following :  Position  of  the  body,  which  should 
be  erect,  not  leaning  in  any  direction,  with  the  feet 
placed  squarely  upon  the  floor.  Exercises  and  songs 
within  the  compass  of  pupils*  voices.  Singing  at  and 
in  correct  pitch,  using  a  tuning-fork,  pitch  pipe, 
organ,  piano,  or  other  instrument,  to  obtain  the  same. 
Proper  use  of  the  voice,  which  includes  breathing,  so 


as  to  produce  lung-power;  position  of  the  throat, 
tongue,  and  mouth  ;  and  singing  softly  and  smoothly 
to  secure  good  quality  of  utterance.  Intelligent  ex- 
pression, comprising  distinct  articulation,  correct 
sounds  of  vowels  and  consonants,  breathing  at  proper 
places,  and  proper  movement  and  accentuation. 

General  arrangements :  School  organized  into 
classes  according  to  ability  of  pupils;  each  class  to 
have  special  work  suitable  for  it ;  school  to  have  ex- 
ercises and  songs  within  the  ability  of  all ;  and  entire 
school  to  be  interested.  Younger  classes  :  Rote  ex- 
ercises and  songs ;  easy  lessons  in  reading  signs  :  es- 
tablish the  relation  between  signs  and  tones ;  exercises 
in  keeping  time  ;  exercises  in  notes  in  different  keys, 
without  theory;  together  with  such  other  simple  fea- 
tures as  occasion  may  require.  Older  classes  :  Ex- 
cises in  songs  in  one,  two,  or  more  parts,  to  be  learned 
by  note ;  writing  music  on  slates  and  blackboards ; 
and  a  practical  knowledge  of  the  different  kinds  off 
measures,  usual  kinds  of  notes  and  rests,  ordinary 
intervals  in  the  scale,  easier  accidentals,  and  the 
different  keys,  giving  attention  to  other  features  as 
needed. 

Spelling. — Begin  spelling  with  the  first  words 
the  child  learns  to  read.  Orally,  and  by  copying  on 
the  slate ;  first  in  printing,  but  as  soon  as  possible  in 
script.     Do  this  regularly  from  the  first. 

Continue  systematic  instruction  throughout  the 
whole  school  course,  using  for  material,  the  child's 
vocabulary  ;  words  in  the  reading  book,  words  in  the 
spelling  book,  words  in  the  text  books,  misspelled 
words  from  composition  and  other  written  exercises, 
and  dictation  exercises.  Sentence  spelling  with  spec- 
ial reference  to  capitals  and  marks  of  punctuation. 
Spelling  by  sound  ;  orally,  and  by  use  of  written 
characters  and  diacritical  marks. 

Use  the  dictionary  to  learn  correct  spelling,  to 
secure  correct  punctuation,  to  learn  the  powers  of  the 
letters,  and  the  use  of  diacritical  marks.  Teach  few 
rules.  Teach  these  inductively.  Teach  them  thor- 
oughly. 

The  instructor  should  give  a  model  exercise  in  spell- 
ing,  taking  his  cla.ss  from  the  members  of  the  Insti- 
tute, and  following  any  approved  method  which  he 
may  choose. 

Language  Lessons. — The  objects  of  language  les- 
sons are,  the  acquisition  of  words — vocabulary ;  the 
use  of  words  to  express  ideas — the  sentence ;  pronun- 
ciation ;  and  punctuation  and  capitals.  The  material 
for  these  lessons  are  good  pictures  and  objects,  with 
talks  by  teachers,  then  questions;  the  answers  by 
pupils  being  in  sentences. 

Copying  words,  sentences,  and  paragraphs,  and 
writing  from  dictation.  Making  sentences  with  given 
words,  or  upon  specified  objects  or  topics  of  the  read- 
ing lessons.     How  to  begin  and  end  a  sentence. 

Word  studies  as  to  form  :  a.  Diacritical  marks,  and 
b.  Abbreviations  and  contractions.  As  to  meaning — 
especially  in  rejiding  lessons :  Prefix  and  suffix,  com- 
pound words,  and  defining — chiefly  by  synonyms  and 
equivalent  expressions. 

The  sentence,  introductory  to  oral  grammar :  For- 
mal development  and  defining ;  and  parts,  forms  and 
requirements.  Nouns  and  verbs  :  Descriptive  words 
and  phrases  of  each  ;  and  practice  in  selecting  them 
from  the  reading  lesson.  Word  studies  extended: 
Derivation,  formation  ;  proper  use  of  dictionary  ;  de- 
fining extended  to  phrases  and  groups  of  words. 
Some  attention  to  figures  of  speech. 

Abstracts  of  reading  lessons  for  formal  writing, 
i  Paragraphing.   Reproducing  the  substance  of  reading 
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lesson  or  story  from  memory.  Formal  compositions 
— subject  selected  beforehand  and  worked  up  at  sev- 
eral sessions  of  the  class  preparatory  to  writing. 
Letter-writing:  Parts, — folding,  addressing  envelope. 
Written  work  in  all  studies  where  practicable.  Every 
exercise  to  be  criticised,  not  only  in  respect  to  accur- 
acy in  punctuation,  spelling,  capitals,  and  paragraph- 
ing, but  also  in  choice  of  words  and  facility  and  beauty 
of  expression. 

Language  lessons  for  higher  grades  contemplates 
the  development  and  manipulation  of  the  sentence ; 
a  system  of  word  studies ;  punctuation;  grammatical 
elements  deBned  and  illustrated  as  taken  up;  con- 
verted into  equivalents,  as  compound  sentences  into 
complex,  participial  phrases  into  relative  clauses,  etc. 
A  good  plan  is  about  as  follows:  A  subject,  usually 
descriptive,  is  proposed  and  directions  given  to  write 
ten  sentences,  each  descriptive  of  the  subject,  and  each 
to  contain  some  given  grammatical  element ;  also,  a 
few. words  are  named  to  be  wrought  into  the  required 
sentences — words  that  are  likely  to  need  a  resort  to  the 
dictionary  to  be  fully  comprehended ;  the  class  should 
be  asked  to  define  these  words  in  their  own  language, 
to  find  their  derivation,  derivatives,  and  nearest  syno- 
nyms, with  exact  difference  of  meaning. 

Morals  and  Manners. — Our  actions  affect  others. 
Moral  relates  to  what  ought  or  ought  not  to  be  done. 
Correct  morals  and  good  manners  necessary  to  the  in- 
terests of  society.  The  good  of  the  state  demands 
moral  as  well  as  intellectual  education. 

The  character  of  the  teacher  is  fundamental.  He 
should  be  prudent,  polite,  earnest,  inspiring,  and 
worthy  of  imitation.  Teachers  must  love  pupils  to  in- 
flaence  them  rightly.  Draw  lessons  from  common 
life,  the  school-room,  play-ground,  and  school  disci- 
pline, consider  the  relation  of  pupils  to  one  another, 
to  their  teachers  and  parents.  Special  topics  :  Truth- 
fulness, honesty,  chastity,  in  thought,  word,  action, 
obedience  to  parents,  teachers,  and  civil  authorities, 
respect  for  superiors,  kindness,  generosity.  Correc- 
tion of  bad  habits,  idleness,  profanity,  lying,  stealing, 
obscenity,  tobacco,  intemperance,  etc.  Formation  ot 
good  haV>its — industry,  cleanliness,  self-reliance, 
cheerfulness,  promptness,  etc.  Attack  prevailing 
evils  by  a  kind  and  thorough  general  talk ;  special 
ones  singly,  in  private.  Vocal  music.  Mora]  culture 
depends  on  the  cultivation  of  the  will.  Illustrate 
the  method  of  treating  one  of  the  evils  named 
above,  as  idleness,  profanity,  lying,  etc. 

Art  of  Questioning. — The  purposes  of  question- 
ing are  teaching  and  testing,  the  former  to  aid  and 
guide  the  learner  in  acquiring  knowledge,  and  the 
latter  to  test  and  examine  the  learner  as  to  knowl- 
edge acquired. 

The  matter,  manner,  and  form  of  questioning  should 
be  adapted  to  the  age  and  development  of  the  learner, 
and  to  the  nature  of  the  subject.  Three  stages  of  de- 
velopment should  be  recognized ;  early  childhood, 
youth,  and  beginning  maturity.  Teaching  questions, 
especially,  should  conform  to  the  obvious  laws  of 
mental  suggestion  and  association. 

The  pre-requisites  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  for 
profitable  questioning,  are  a  thorough  knowledge  of  a 
subject  and  its  relations ;  a  clear  conception  of  the 
important  points  of  a  subject,  and  of  its  difficulties  ; 
some  knowledge  of  the  general  laws  of  mental  action, 
and  of  the  special  laws  of  suggestion  and  association  ; 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  condition  and  peculiarities  of 
the  learners. 

All  questions  should  be  clear  and  definite,  both  in 
thought  and  language.     Teaching  questions  may  be 


suggestive.  Testing  questions  should  neither  involve 
nor  sugg^est  the  answer.  Teaching  questions  should 
be  put  slowly ;  examination  questions  may,  on  many 
subjects,  be  put  rapidly.  Teaching  questions  may  be 
answered  by  a  class  collectively.  Testing  questions 
should  usually  be  answered  by  individuals.  Definite 
and  complete  answers  should  be  required.  The  an- 
swer naturally  and  logically  forms  the  first  part  of  the 
reply.  The  personal  manner  of  the  questioner  is 
worthy  of  the  teacher's  attention. 

Command  the  attention  of  young  pupils  by  an  ani- 
mated manner,  and  by  addressing  curiosity  and  ex» 
pectation ;  of  older  pupils  by  brevity  and  clearness 
of  language,  and  by  logical  connection  of  matter. 

Errors  in  Theory. — These  lead  to  errors  in  prac- 
tice and  arise  from  ignorance  through  lack  of  early  ed- 
ucation, through  errors  in  early  education,  and  through 
failure  to  keep  abreast  the  Ijest  thought  of  the  day. 

Among  these  errors  the  following  may  be  enumer- 
ated :  Logical  reasoning  is  expected  of  young  pupils, 
concerning  subjects  of  stndy,  and  concerning  matters 
pertaining  to  school  government.  It  does  not  pay  to 
attend  educational  gatherings,  and  read  educational 
works.  A  teacher  must  think  and  talk  of  nothing 
else  than  school.  The  sole  object  of  studying  is  the 
acquisition  of  knowledge,  the  work  of  the  teacher  be- 
ing principally  to  instruct^  and  the  object  of  recitation 
merely  to  determine  the  daily  progress  of  the  pupils. 
The  word  method  solely  is  the  correct  plan  of  teaching 
reading.  Children  are  taught  to  read  merely  that  they 
may  entertain  others.  Like  offenses  should  receive 
like  punishment.  Stupidity  in  a  pupil  is  a  crime. 
Parents  have  no  rights  except  to  pay  taxes,  and  fault- 
finding by  parents  is  a  sure  indication  that  they  are 
unreasonable.  No  preparation  is  necessary  for  work 
of  lower  grade.  Self-government  is  not  necessary  to 
the  government  of  others.  Self-control  is  not  essen- 
tial to  the  best  disciplinary  and  teaching  work.  Quan- 
tity rather  than  quality  is  the  measure  of  progress. 

Errors  in  Practice. — These  arise  from  errors  in 
theory;  lack  of  natural  adaptation,  and  lack  of  devo- 
tion to  the  work.     Among  these  may  be  enumerated : 

Too  much  prominence  given  to  solving  problems  in 
arithmetic  to  detriment  of  drill  upon  combinations. 
Rules  and  their  application  in  grammar  rather  than 
drill  [in  correct  use  of  language.  Unreasonable  de- 
mands upon  pupils.  Extreme  conservatism,  little 
growth,  rare  promotion,  and  jealousy  toward  teachers 
that  do  grow.  Narrow-mindedness,  and  magnifying 
unduly  the  office  of  teacher.  Pupils /far/t  much  ;  can 
do  nothing;  are  filled,  not  strengthened;  continual 
pouring  in,  no  training  to  use;  continual  driving  of 
nails,  no  clinching;  proper  attention  not  given  to  mak- 
ing pupils  self-confident ;  teacher  does  not  illustrate  and 
explain  properly.  Pupils  not  prepared  for  subsequent 
work ;  do  not  have  vocal  organs  cultivated  to  distinct 
articulation.  Pupils  taught  to  read  fluently  rather 
than  intelligently;  good  reading  in  school,  poor  read- 
ing elsewhere ;  taste  for  reading  not  cultivated.  Some 
punishments  too  severe,  others  too  light;  pupils  un- 
justly blamed,  unnecessarily  discouraged.  Patrons 
ignored ;  teacher  lacks  support ;  failure  to  study  one's 
own  faults.  No  illustrations,  or  poor  ones,  waste  of 
time,  unsystematic  work,  failure  to  make  most  possi- 
ble out  of  lesson.  Getting  angry  with  pupils ;  w^ith 
parents.  Talking  too  much  in  assertion  of  authority, 
reprimanding  offenses,  telling  pupils  what  they  can 
find  out  themselves,  telling  pupils  what  they  cannot 
understand.  Talking  too  loud,  which  wearies  teacher 
unnecessarily  and  disturbs  school.  Advancing  pupils 
too  rapidly,  by  which  real  progress  is  retarded,  pupils 
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are  discouraged,  and  injustice  is  done  to  subsequent 
teacher. 

Teacher  and  Parent. — It  is  the  teacher's  duty 
to  interest  parents  in  school  work,  indirectly  through 
his  pupils,  through  the  press,  and  by  making  his  own 
abilities  known ;  and  directly,  by  conversation  and  so- 
cial intercourse,  by  exciting  an  interest  in  practical 
science  and  scientific  reading,  and  by  public  talks  or 
lectures. 

It  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  set  an  example  of  true  dig- 
nity, and  of  reverence  for  parental  and  civil  authority, 
by  avoiding  all  gossip,  especially  in  local  matters  ;  by 
courtesy  in  dealing  with  parents,  and  by  freedom  from 
a  dictatorial  spirit;  by  readiness  to  explain  plans,  and 
to  adopt  sensible  hints  and  advice ;  by  faithfully  con* 
forming  to  the  laws  of  the  school  board ;  by  consult- 
ing parents  as  to  the  studies  of  their  children,  or  as  to 
any  serious  correction  or  punishment  to  be  adminis- 
tered ;  and  by  truthfully  reporting,  when  necessary, 
the  standing  of  children  to  their  parents. 


INTELLECTUAL  UNF0R7  UNATES. 


MEDICAL  INSPECTION   OF  SCHOOLS. 


1^  HE  following  article  recently  appeared  as 
an  editorial  in  the  Hospital  Gazette^  high 
medical  authority.  It  recognizes  the  great 
fact  that  defective  mental  and  physical 
organization  is  the  cause  of  a  large  p>ortion  of 
the  crime  that  afflicts  society  and  peoples  our 
prisons,  and  suggests,  as  a  remedy,  the  ap- 
pointment of  paid  medical  inspectors  of 
schools,  with  the  duty  of  pointing  out,  among 
the  young,  those  likely  to  become  members 
of  the  dangerous  class,  and  providing  them 
with  such  training  as  may  correct  their 
wicked  tendencies.  The  suggestion  is  worthy 
of  consideration,  but  we  more  than  suspect 
that  in  all  such  cases  a  moral  doctor  is  more 
needed  than  a  medical  doctor : 

Upon  a  former  occasion  we  urged  the  importance  of 
medical  inspection  of  schools  as  a  means  of  securing 
promptness  and  regularity  of  attendance.  The  argu- 
ments then  used  had  a  pecuniary  weight,  and  were 
selected  for  that  reason,  since  they  would  address 
themselves  more  forcibly  to  the  cost-calculating  mind, 
and  make  an  impression  favorable  to  the  cause  with  a 
desirable  class  of  people.  This  impression  would 
serve  as  a  foundation,  other  reasonable  approaches 
could  then  be  made,  and  a  solid  opinion  finally 
evolved,  which  would  produce  good  work,  tangible 
results.  These  calculators,  the  dollar  and  cent  men, 
are  sure  in  their  work,  although  they  are  slow  ;  they 
need  to  be  convinced  6rst,  then  they  labor  with  a 
purpose  and  to  a  fixed  point.  They  can  be  con- 
vinced, for  they  are  the  single  exception  to  the 
truism  **  convince  a  man  against  his  will,  he's  of  the 
same  opinion  siill.^' 

We  press  the  subject  again ;  this  time  from  con- 
siderations of  the  necessity  of  aiding,  developing  and 
perfecting,  if  possible,  the  intellectual  and  moral 
attributes  of  children  naturally  deficient  mentally, 
therefore  morally  weak. 

The    commonest    observation    reveals    variely  in 


intellect  as  extensive  and  evident  as  variety  in  faces. 
No  two  faces  are  alike,  no  two  minds  approximate 
each  other;  humanity  demands  a  special  mould  for 
each  cast.  Intellects  differ  in  power,  quality,  and 
material,  as  much  as  faces  and  forms  in  beauty  and 
shape,  ranging  from  glimmers  of  the  consciousness  to 
almost  divine  perfection.  Instructors  recognize  these 
degrees  of  mentality,  and  press  a  word  to  serve  their 
notion  as  to  them;  each  pupil  is  credited  with  a 
'*  capacity,"  suggestive  of  prevailing  cramming  and 
stuffing  processes,  even -if  called  methods  of  instruc- 
tion. **  Capacity"  is  so  inappropriately  employed, 
that  it  is  not  in  our  hearts  to  condemn  the  wealthy 
parent  who  endeavored  to  silence  the  professor's  com- 
plaint about  his  son's  want  of  a  "  capacity,"  by  telling 
the  professor  to  buy  for  the  son  **  one  of  the  best 
capacities  in  the  stores ;  send  me  the  bill,  the  price 
makes  no  difference." 

Defects  of  the  mental  nature  at  birth  are  as  common 
as  physical  imperfections,  though  not  so  immediately 
apparent  to  the  sight.  The  latter  manifesting  them- 
selves at  once,  are  examined,  considered,  and  removed 
or  reduced  by  surgical  art,  if  possible,  and  the  life  that 
deformity  threatened  to  shadow,  is  made  pleasant  by 
timely  care  and  scientific  skill.  Parental  love  prompts 
.  such  a  course,  and  the  measure  of  their  goods  alone 
limits  the  height  of  the  skill  and  care  which  the 
parents  employ  for  the  task.  Public  interests  require 
that  if  those  means  are  not  sufficient,  public  funds 
should  furnish  the  deficiency,  since  the  little  treasure 
applied  at  the  right  moment  will  ensure  a  happy, 
able-bodied  citizen,  while  its  being  withheld  most 
probably  swells  the  pauper  list  and  the  poor  tax. 

What  duty  suggests  as  to  the  care  of  the  physically 
unfortunate,  is  greatly  multiplied  for  children  whose 
mental  and  moral  constitutions  are  defective.  The 
institution  of  the  public  school  system,  with  its  com- 
pulsory attachments,  demonstrates  the  universal  con- 
cession of  the  right  of  the  public  to  demand  mental 
training  for  the  young,  as  a  safeguard  for  posterity. 
The  great  mass  of  children  are  educated,  willing  or 
unwilling,  that  they  may  be  fitted  for  the  duties  of 
manhood,  that  they  may  be  good  citizens,  contributing 
to  the  country's  wealth  rather  than  being  a  burden 
upon  it.  Excellent  provision,  not  perfect  as  yet,  has 
been  made  by  the  government  to  give  the  benefits  of 
education  to  all.  The  later  years  have  been  prolific 
of  improvements  in  sanitary,  architectural,  and  profes- 
sional aspects  of  the  schools,  and  the  public  are 
earnestly  demanding  continued  improvement,  regard- 
less of  expense. 

With  such  educational  accommodations  freely  ex- 
tended to  the  youth,  their  education,  if  possible,  must 
be  secured,  and  those  having  control  of  the  schools 
must  be  alive  to  their  duty  of  including  every  child  as 
among  those  to  be  benefited.  In  the  neglecc  of  this, 
is  the  notable  failure  of  our  school  system,  and  the 
chief  cause  of  our  growing  prison  arrangements.  The 
public  school  system  should  reach  every  child  with  its 
blessings,  that  its  glory  should  be  greatest ;  especially 
should  it  reach  such  as,  being  deprived  of  public 
assistance,  would  have  no  other  path  to  education 
open  to  them.  The  system  is  not  designed  merely 
for  the  children  of  strong  and  perfect  mental  powers ; 
but  it  seems  to  us  that  the  intellectual  unfortunates, 
who  will,  if  uncared  for,  become  public  burdens, 
should  have  especial  attention  accorded  to  them  by 
the  public  school  authorities.  Our  common  schools 
ought  to  be  so  conducted  that  they  would  redeem  and 
remedy  as  many  crime-promising  buds  as  possible, 
even  if  special   effort  is  needed,  remembering  the 
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value  of  opportune  effort,  and  the  certainty  of  a 
blasted  life  coming  from  an  imperfect  mind.  Some 
mentally  diseased,  like  r.ome  physically  faulty,  are 
hopeless,  but  these  exceptions  must  not  work  to  the 
condemnation  of  the  curable.  Their  certain  sad  fate 
ought  rather  to  be  incentive  of  effort  for  all,  until  hope 
is  forever  gone  for  each. 

We  cannot  expect  that  teachers  will  be  able  to  ac- 
complish the  work  required  in  this  specially  important 
department  without  assistance  and  guidance,  for  we 
know  that  their  labor  in  developing  to  the  examina- 
tion standard  the  bright  and  the  better  pupils  will 
fully  occupy  their  time.  This  task  is  positively  ex- 
hausting to  the  teacher,  as  demanded  by  the  present 
regime,  without  his  undertaking  the  special  labors  of 
furnishing  capacities  and  reducing  mental  dislocations, 
or  uniting  intellectual  fractures ;  mediocrity  in  which 
has  beeif  attained  by  few  in  the  profession  of  medicine, 
and  excellence  in  which  has  come  to  a  bare  handful 
in  a  century.  The  young  intellectual  unfortunates 
are  and  must  be  neglected  in  the  great  Public  School 
System  at  present,  as  the  teachers  have  neither  the 
time  nor  special  ability  to  build  for  them  the  lacking 
parts;  the  neglect  is  discontinued  in  every  other  place, 
and  the  unbalanced  intellect  develops  itself  as  it 
pleases.  The  imagination  and  fancy  lead  out  the 
strong  passions,  and  life  is  shadowed  with  crime  and 
its  penalties  ;  or  if  consciousness  be  present,  a  living 


death,  out  of  human  sight  and  touch,  is  the  goal 
sought.  The  less  afflicted  furnish  the  prison  popula- 
tion— for,  if  with  the  greatest  advantages  of  education 
and  perfect  mental  powers,  some  fall,  what  can  be  ex- 
pected of  mentally  and  morally  defective  creatures, 
untutored  and  uncared  for.  The  private  loss  sustained 
by  crime,  and  the  public  tax  for  courts  and  prisons,  is 
the  demand  that  these  creatures  in  their  days  of 
strength  make,  and  obtain  from  society.  Society 
reaps  a  fitting  reward  for  her  neglect  of  them  in  iheir 
plastic  days. 

The  question  comes  squarely  before  us  as  civilized 
beings,  What  must  be  done  for  these  unfortunate 
children  ?  The  state  has  provided  by  her  system  of 
schools,  a  means  of  gathering  them  together,  and 
upon  that  foundation  all  effort  must  build.  The 
question  has  a  medical  significance,  and  the  physician 
must  be  represented  in  the  council  that  suggests 
remedies.  Medical  inspection,  responsible  and  re- 
munerated, must  be  provided.  The  conditions  and 
manifestations  of  weakness  in  the  mental  and  moral 
natures  of  the  pupils  must  be  hunted  out  by  an  ex- 
perienced eye,  and  the  remedy  applied  and  advised  in 
the  formative  seasons. 

The  influences  brought  to  bear  upon  a  weak  or 
wavering  mind,  in  its  early  dajrs,  determine  that  life. 
Skill  and  care  develop  a  self  reliant  human  being ; 
neglect  opens  the  prison  doors  for  the  unfortunate. 


♦    ♦    • 
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THE  SCHOOL  JOURNAL. 

LANCASTER,  NOVEMBER,  1879. 
A  P.  WICKER8HAM J.  P.  M'CASKEY 


BOTH  teachers  and  farmers  will  be  inter- 
ested in  the  first  article  in  this  number, 
**  Education  in  Europe  as  it  affects  Agricul- 
ture." It  not  only  contains  valuable  infor- 
mation, but  its  practical  suggestions  are  well 
worthy  their  careful  consideration. 

The  Secretary  of  the  National  Educa- 
tional, Association,  Mr.  William  D.  Henkle, 
Salem,  Ohio,  announces  that  he  expects  to 
have  the  volume  containing  the  proceedings 
of  the  meeting  at  Philadelphia,  ready  for  de- 
livery to  members,  January  i,  i8do.  He 
further  sa)rs : 

The  volume  will  be  a  valuable  one.  Many  teach- 
ers failed  to  get  to  Philadelphia.  If  they  will  send  us 
by  mail  two  dollars,  we  agree  to  publish  in  the  volume 
their  names  in  the  list  of  members  and  to  send  them 
the  bound  volume.  Send  on  your  names.  Life-mem- 
berships, |20,  will  also  be  gladly  received.  The  As- 
sociation is  badly  in  need  of  money  to  pay  the  expenses 
of  printing  and  binding  ihe  proceedings.  Every 
Superintendent  in  the  country  ought  to  enroll  himself 
as  a  member  of  the  National  Educational  Association, 
and  become  a  reader  of  its  valuable  annual  volumes. 


We  are  in  regular  receipt  of  the  official 
bulletin  of  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
in  Italy.  The  last  number  contains  over  one 
hundred  pages  of  matter,  mainly  consisting  of 
statistics  relating  to  schools,  and  appoint- 
ments to  positions  in  the  corps  of  instructors 
of  the  higher  educational  institutions  of  the 
country.  In  Italy,  as  in  France,  the  central 
authorities  name  the  Presidents,  Directors^ 
Professors,  etc.,  in  the  Universities,  Colleges, 
Polytechnic  and  Professional  Schools,  Acad- 
emies of  Art,  etc.,  etc.  It  seems  strange  to 
an  American  to  see  the  whole  educational 
force  of  a  country  moved  about  like  an  army. 
Presidents  and  Professors  being  as  much  sub- 
ject to  the  control  of  the  central  power  as  are 
our  officers  and  soldiers. 


Mr.  Scott  Russell,  an  eminent  English 
iron  ship  builder,  in  lamenting  the  decay  of 
British  manufactures,  states  a  fact  of  great 
significance : 

We  have  not  failed  to  notice  that  it  is  precisely 
those  nations  which  have  been  systematically  giving  a 
course  of  preparatory  training  and  education  10  their 
population  in  their  skilled  trades,  that  have  shown  the 
most  marked  progress  in  national  industry  in  these 
successive  exhibitions.  Prussia,  Switzerland,  Belgium, 
France,  and  America,  seem  to  make  progress  in  pro^ 
portion  to  their  excellence  of  educational  trainings 
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Michigan  a  few  years  ago  abolished  the 
county  superintendency,  and  established  a 
system  of  township  superintendency  in  its 
place.  Those  acquainted  with  the  subject 
predicted  a  failure  at  the  time,  but  they  were 
outnumbered  by  the  class  with  whom  ignor- 
ance and  conceit  supply  the  place  of  knowl- 
edge. The  experiment  was  tried,  and  now 
everybody  is  dissatisfied  with  it.  The  town- 
ship superintendents  receive  little  compensa- 
tion, and,  of  course,  are  generally  incompe- 
tent. The  schools  are  visited  without  profit, 
and  the  examination  of  teachers  has  become 
a  farce.  The  old  county  teachers*  institute, 
that  did  so  much  to  improve  teachers  and  to 
mold  pubhc  opinion,  is  a  thing  of  the  past. 
The  friends  of  the  public  schools  say ;  **  Our 
system  is  completely  demoralized.  There 
must  be  reform,  or  it  will  die.'* 


The  following  is  a  translation  of  the  new 
law  of  Belgium  in  reference  to  religious 
instruction  in  the  public  schools : 

Art.  4.  Religious  instruction  is  left  to  the  care  o^ 
families  and  ministers  of  the  different  denominations* 

A  place  in  each  school  is  put  at  the  disposition  o^ 
ministers  of  religion,  that  they  may  impart  therein,  be- 
fore or  after  the  regular  school  exercises,  religious  in 
struction  to  the  children  of    the  respective  commun- 
ions or  congregations  frequenting  the  school. 

The  authorities  of  the  Catholic  Church  in 
Belgium  have  taket\  issue  with  the  govern- 
ment respecting  the  enforcement  of  this,  and 
have  threatened  excommunication  to  all 
teachers  occupying  positions  in  schools  under 
it,  and  to  children  over  a  certain  age  attend- 
ing these  schools. 


With  the  October  number  the  Rducaiional 
Voice ^  Pittsburgh,  assumes  a  new  form  and 
.  puts  on  a  neat  cover.  The  Voice  is  owned  by 
the  Teacheis*  Institute  of  the  city,  and  is 
,  edited  and  published  by  a  committee  under 
its  direction.  At  the  head  of  the  present 
committee  is  the  veteran  teacher,  A.  Burtt. 
In  his  hands  one  can  well  believe  what  is 
claimed,  that  **  the  Voice  will  not  be  the  organ 
of  any  sect  or  sex,  party  or  clique,  but  of  the 
teachers,  and  it  will  do  battle  manfully  for 
their  true  interests.**  All  who  would  like  to 
si  e  what  a  live  body  of  teachers  can  do  should 
subscribe  for  the  Voice'. 

Nor  is  the  Allegheny  City  Teachers*  Insti- 
tute to  be  outdone  by  the  Institute  of  Pitts- 
burgh. A  committee  under  its  direction  has 
commenced  the  publication  of  a  monthly 
magazine  called  the  School  and  Home.  It 
makes  a  good  appearance,  is  filled  with  good 
matter,  and  will  no  doubt  be  well  sustained. 


The  section  of  the  Jules  Ferry  bill,  which 
has  met  with  so  much  opposition  in  the 
French  Assembly,  reads  as  follows :  **  No 
person  belonging  to  an  unauthorized  religious 
community  is  allowed  to  govern  a  public  or 
private  educational  establishment,  of  whatever 
order,  or  to  give  instruction  therein.*'  This, 
of  course,  is  aimed  at  the  Jesuits,  who,  under 
existing  laws  in  France,  belong  to  an  ''unau 
thorized  religious  community, '^  and  who  have 
under  their  control  at  the  present  time  a 
large  number  of  schools,  and  are  accused  of 
implanting  in  the  young  minds  of  their 
scholars  ideas  of  disloyalty  to  the  State.  The 
members  of  other  religious  communities, 
many  of  them'  Catholics,  take  the  oath 
required  by  the  government,  and  teach  with- 
out objection;  but  the  Jesuits  will  not  do 
thiSj  and  the  government  is  determined  that 
they  shall  either  conform  to  the  law,  as  others 
do,  or  shut  up  their  establishments. 


The  question  of  having  some  of  our  many 
excellent  ladies  on  the  Board  of  School 
Trustees,  says  the  New  York  School  Journal ^ 
merits  serious  attention.  There  is  apparent 
abstract  justice  in  having  the  mothers  of  chil- 
dren and  our  women  tax-payers  represented, 
to  make  it  at  least  interesting  to  find  out  how 
the  plan  has  worked  in  the  various  places 
where  it  has  been  tried.  Twenty  years  hence 
the  presence  of  women  on  school  boards  will 
be  an  old  story,  and  that  they  could  ever 
have  been  excluded  will  seem  an  absurdity. 


By  her  new  law  Belgium  has  followed  the 
example  of  Holland  and  Switzerland,  and  h;'s 
secularized  her  public  schools ;  that  is,  she  no 
longer  includes  formal  religious  instruction  as 
a  part  of  the  regular  course.  The  teachers 
are  still  required  to  impart  moral  and  unsec- 
tarian  religious  instruction,  and  a  time  and 
place  are  provided  in  all  the  schools  where 
ministers  of  different  denominations  may  give 
instruction,  according  to  their  own  liking,  in 
religious  matters,  to  such  children  as  desire  to 
to  receive  it.  But  this  liberal  provision  is 
unsatisfactory  to  the  authorities  of  the  Cath- 
olic Church,  and  a  bitter  contest  is  the  conse- 
quence. The  following  is  an  example  of 
what  is  taking  place  all  over  Belgium: 

The  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Malines  has 
instructed  the  Belgian  parish  priests  that  they 
are  to  inform  the  burgomasters  that  they  can- 
not give  religious  instruction  in  the  public 
schools.  They  are  to  prevent  the  public 
from  frequenting  them,  and  the  teachers 
from  continuing  to  teach  in  them,  and  to 
forbid  the  people  of  their  parishes,  wishing 
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to  become  teachers,  the  entry  into  the  public 
normal  schools,  inviting  them  to  frequent  the 
Catholic  Normal  Schools.  The  clergy  have 
also  been  instructed  by  the  bishops  to  refuse 
absolution  to  the  parents  of  all  children  fre- 
quenting the  public  schools,  to  the  teachers 
in  them,  and  to  the  pupils  of  the  normal 
schools.  In  every  parish  at  least  one  Catho- 
lic p:  imary  school  is  to  be  established.  Cath- 
olic religious  instruction  by  the  priests  being 
now  prohibited,  the  Government  will  make 
use  of  the  means  mentioned  in  the  new  school 
laws  for  securing  it  for  the  pupils  for  whom  it 
is  desired. 


The  American  Journal  of  Education  says : 
**At  the  Iowa  Agricultural  College  every  girl  in 
the  junior  class  has  learned  how  to  make  good 
bread,  weighing  and  measuring  her  ingredi- 
ents; mixing,  kneading,  and  baking,  and 
regulating  her  fire.  Each  has  also  been 
taught  to  make  yeast,  and  bake  biscuit,  pud- 
dings, pies,  and  cakes  of  various  kinds ;  how 
to  cook  a  roast,  broil  a  steak,  and  make  a 
fragrant  cup  of  coffee ;  and  in  short,  to  get  up 
a  first-class  meal,  combining  both  substantial 
and  fancy  dishes,  in  good  style.  They  have 
taken  practical  lessons  in  all  the  details  of 
household  management,  such  as  house-furnish- 
ing, care  of  beds  and  bedding,  washing  and 
ironing,  care  of  the  sick,  care  of  children, 
etc.  The  girls,  we  are  informed,  are  also 
thoroughly  grounded  in  science,  mathematics, 
and  English  literature  ;  but  this  is  of  no  small 
moment  compared  with  the  former  catalogue 
of  virtues." 


The  second  session  since  the  admission  of 
women  to  full  rights  of  students  in  the  classes 
of  arts  and  science  at  University  College, 
London,  has  just  begun.  The  experience  of 
the  first  session  completely  justified  that  ad- 
mission .  Except  that  the  women  students  have 
a  separate  common  room  with  female  attend- 
ants, and  that  there  are,  for  different  reasons, 
a  few  classes  open  only  to  women,  and  a  few 
open  only  to  men,  the  departments  of  arts, 
laws  and  science,  admit  women  and  men  as 
fellow -students  upon  terms  in  every  respect 
equal.  During  the  last  session  there  were 
211  female  students;  while  instead  of  the  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  male  students,  which 
$ome  wiseacres  feared,  there  was  an  increase 
of  fifty.  The  whole  number  of  students  now 
in  the  college  is  2,000.  It  is  very  seriously 
worth  while  to  note  the  social  result  of  co- 
education in  this  prosperous  and  dignified 
college,  as  published  in  The  London  Times : 
"There  was  no  difficulty  whatever,*'  it  sa^s,  I 


**in  the  working  of  the  system;  the  sense 
and  courtesy  that  regulate  society  in  the  out- 
side world,  where  men  and  women  are  accus- 
tomed to  meet  daily,  are  not  wanting  in  the 
minds  of  students;  there  was  no  breach  of 
college  discipline,  nor  was  there  even  a  breach 
of  courtesy  within  the  knowledge  of  the 
deans." 


While  in  San  Francisco,  General  Grant 
was  re  eived  at  the  Woodward  Gardens  by 
some  30,000  school  children  of  the  city.  In 
response  to  an  address  of  welcome,  in  behalf 
of  the  children,  by  Mr.  Heister,  President  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  General  Grant  said : 

It  is  a  gratifying  sight  to  witness  this  evidence  of 
the  educational  privileges  afforded  by  this  young 
city.  The  crowds  gathered  inside  and  outside  of  this 
building  prove  that  every  child  of  an  age  for  school  is 
provided  for.  When  education  is  so  generally  diffused, 
we  may  feel  assured  of  the  permanency  and  perpet- 
uity of  our  institutions.  The  greatest  danger  to  our 
people  grows  out  of  ignorance,  and  this  evidence  of 
the  universality  of  education  is  the  best  guarantee  of 
your  loyalty  to  American  principles. 

The  long  line  of  children  marched  past 
the  General  and  almost  smothered  him  with 
bouquets.  He  remarked  that  it  was  the  most 
pleasing  reception  he  had  ever  enjoyed. 


The  cost  of  the  English  elementary  schools 
last  year  was  ii 9,5 77,250.  They  instructed 
3i^54»973  children.  The  French  elementary 
schools,  during  the  same  time,  instructed 
3.823,000,  and  cost  113,630,000.  This  is 
almost  six  and  a  half  dollars  for  each  pupil  in 
England,  and  less  than  four  dollars  in  France. 
In  Pennsylvania  we  pay  about  nine  dollars 
for  each  pupil.  The  salaries  of  teachers  are, 
in  a  general  way,  much  lower  in  Europe  than 
in  America. 


The  conductors  of  teachers*  institutes  in 
the  State  of  Wisconsin  recently  held  a  meet  - 
ing  at  I-A  Crosse,  for  the  purpose  of  consider- 
ing the  best  plans  of  preparing  them.selves  for 
their  work.  This  is  a  praiseworthy  move- 
ment. There  is  a  large  number  of  persons 
who  manage  to  have  themselves  employed  as 
instructors  at  teachers'  institutes,  who  have 
never  been  themselves  instructed,  and  who 
have  no  qualifications  for  the  work  that 
they  so  rashly  undertake  to  do.  Among 
them  are  book-agents  in  disguise,  parties  who 
have  an  axe  of  some  kind  to  grind,  effete  pro- 
fessors, adventurers,  dreamers,  queer  and 
crochety  people,  who  have  never  looked  but 
on  one  side  of  some  one  thing.  It  is  difficult 
for  a  teachers*  institute  to  escape  the  inflic- 
tion of  some  stuff  emanating  from  such  sources. 
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but  the  quantity  should  be  reduced  as  much 
as  possible.  This  Wisconsin  plan  is  a  good 
one  if  it  enables  those  in  authority  to  select 
competent  men  to  conduct  institutes — to  sep- 
arate the  thin  wheat  from  the  abundant  chaff. 


The  State  Normal  School  of  Michigan  has 
adopted  the  policy  of  receiving  no  students 
but  those  who  desire  to  prepare  themselves 
for  teaching.  All  academical  students  are 
placed  in  what  is  called  the  School  of  Obser- 
vation and  Practice.  This  school  is  under 
the  control  of  a  principal  and  two  assistants, 
but  the  teaching  is  all  done  by  the  student- 
teachers.  The  policy  of  limiting  the  Normal 
Schools  to  strictly  professional  work  is  with- 
out doubt  theoretically  right.  Circumstances 
have  hitherto  compelled  these  schools  to  open 
their  doors  to  acaidemical  students ;  but  the 
pressure  of  these  circumstances  is  gradually 
being  removed,  and  unless  we  mistake  the 
demands  of  public  sentiment,  they  muit  all 
sooner  or  later  come  to  stand  upon  a  strictly 
professional  basis.  In  Pennsylvania,  it  looks 
to  us  likely  that  the  Legislature  will  attach  a 
condition  of  this  kind  to  future  appropriations 
to  our  Normal  Schools.  The  State '  never 
intended  that  these  schools  should  be  in 
whole  or  in  part  academies.  Academical 
students  were  allowed  to  be  admitted  after  all 
the  professional  students  making  application 
had  been  accommodated ;  but  the  purpose  of 
this  provision  was  merely  to  strengthen  the 
schools  in  their  infancy,  not  when  they  had 
grown  to  manhood,  to  enable  them  to  become 
high  schools  and  colleges  for  general  educa- 
tion.    Forewarned  is  to  be  forearmed. 


Bradford  county  seems  to  have  had  a 
special  building  at  the  late  fair  for  the  school 
exhibit.     The  Reporter  says  of  it : 

This  building  was  one  of  the  most  attractive  on  the 
grounds,  and  was  constantly  filled  by  visitors.  The 
exhibit  showed  the  progress  made  in  the  public 
schools  of  the  county,  and  was  of  interest  and  value 
to  every  friend  of  common  schools.  The  Susquehanna 
Collegiate  Institute,  the  graded  schools  of  Towanda 
borough,  Troy  borough,  Athens  btprough,  and  the 
common  schools  of  various  districts,  sent  their  philo- 
sophical and  chemical  apparatus,  specimens  of  draw- 
ing and  maps  and  penmanship,  by  scholars,  charts  in 
physiology  and  geography,  and  other  evidences  of 
good  teaching  and  apt  scholarship,  making  an  at- 
tractive and  valuable  collection.  Professor  Ryan, 
County  Superintendent,  superintended  the  arrange- 
ment, and  the  exhibit  was  the  proudest  evidence  he 
could  offer  as  to  his  efficiency  and  value  as  -the 
superintendent  of  the  schools  of  the  county.  His  as- 
sistants were  Mr.  A.  T.  Lilley,  who  con'ributed  a 
large  collection  of  minerals  and  fossils,  William  J. 
Horton,  an  enthusiastic  friend  of  educational  interests, 
Charles  Felton,  a  graduate  of  the  Towanda  graded 
school.  Mart  Bowman  and  Frank  Coverdale. 


We  have  received  the  ninth  annual  report 
of  the  Trustees  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
of  Art,  New  York.  Its  purpose  is  the  same 
as  that  of  the  Museum  and  School  of  Indus- 
trial Art,  Philadelphia.  Both  are  modeled 
after  the  great  South  Kensington  Museum 
and  School,  London.  The  building  in  which 
the  Museum  is  located  is  in  the  Park,  and 
cost  about  ^5do,ooo.  The  collections,  in- 
cluding the  celebrated  Cesnola  collection,  are 
already  quite  large  and  valuable,  and  pro- 
vision is  made  to  increase  them.  The  object 
is  in  the  near  future  to  establish  a  museum 
containing  collections  illustrating  every  de- 
partment of  art  and  industry.     The  report 

says : 

As  an  educational  institution,  its  value  is  great.  The 
attention  of  scholars  has  been  largely  directed  to  our 
collections.  They  have  been  discussed  in  the  period- 
icals of  every  nation  in  Europe.  Students  in  all 
departments  of  art,  history,  and  the  history  of  man, 
find  in  them  new  funds  of  illustration  and  informa- 
tion. The  Cesnola  collection  is  of  necessity  the  place 
of  pilgrimage  of  all  who  are  interested  in  early  Greek 
and  Phoenician  history,  literature  and  art.  To  this 
should  be  added,  for  American  students,  collections  of 
art  of  all  nations,  ancient  and  modern.  Industrial 
arts  should  be  here  shown  in  the  most  plain  and 
accessible  manner,' so  that  a  girl,  man  or  woman,  may 
see  the  whole  process  of  manufacturing  metals  from 
the  ore,  to  the  most  beautiful  products  of  art  in  metal, 
from  the  rough  wood  to  the  beautiful  fabrics  of  house- 
hold ornament  and  use,  from  the  raw  hide  to  the 
exquisitely  tooled  book-binding,  or  the  beautiful 
harness.  Every  apprentice  should  find  here  the 
teaching  his  eye  needs,  whatever  his  department  of 
labor.  Every  skilled  mechanic  should  find  here  the 
beautiful  object  which  it  must  be  his  ambition  to 
equal.  Every  workman  who  handles  a  prepared 
material,  should  be  able  to  come  here  and  see  what 
the  material  is  originally,  and  by  what  processes  it  has 
reached  the  useful  condition  in  which  he  handles  it. 


TEACHING  READING. 


THE  new  method  introduced  this  year 
into  the  primary  schools  of  Boston  is  an 
advance  in  the  art  of  teaching  children  to 
read,  which  would  seem  to  be  a  very  natural 
one  after  the  triumph  of  the  word  method, 
and,  like  it,  encounters  great  opposition. 
While  it  is  the  development  of  the  word 
method,  it  is  much  more.  It  is  an  applica- 
tion of  the  principles  of  object  teaching,  and 
it  reverses  the  traditional  order  by  teaching 
the  child  to  read  written  words  and  to  write 
them  before  he  reads  printed  words,  or  even 
knows  the  alphabet. 

Without  undertaking  an  elaborate  exposi- 
tion of  this  methed,  we  will  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  it.  The  teacher,  perhaps,  draws 
on  the  blackboard  a  picture  of  a  cat,  and  by 
conversation  gets  the  attention  of  the  children 
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to  the  subject.  Then  she  writes  the  word 
**  cat,"  and  tells  them  what  it  is,  talks  about 
the  word,  erases  it  and  writes  it  again,  makes 
a  column  of  repetitions  of  the  word,  con- 
stantly calling  upon  them  to  recognize  and 
pronounce  it,  requires  them  to  watch  her  as 
she  writes  it  slowly,  to  see  where  she  begins 
and  how  she  proceeds. 

When  she  has  dwelt  on  the  word  sufficiently 
it  is  left  on  the  board,  and  the  children  take 
their  slates  and  pencils  to  make  the  word  for 
themselves.  Their  work  is  examined  individ- 
ually, corrections  ma^e  and  hints  given. 
They  write  it  ovet  anc*  over  again.  By  such 
a  system,  the  pupils  acquire  in  a  few  days  a 
knowledge  of  several  simple  words,  including, 
perhaps,  two  or  three  verbs  and  adjectives, 
and  read  short  written  sentences,  and  can 
write  the  sentences  themselves  with  surprising 
faithfulness  to  the  teacher's  copy,  or  even 
from  dictation. 

In  a  few  weeks,  the  pupil  has  acquired  a 
considerable  written  vocabulary,  and  has  an 
acquaintance  by  eye  and  the  power  to  make 
with  pencil  all  the  more  common  combina- 
tions of  script  letters.  Then  the  teacher 
may  begin  to  teach  the  printed  words,  either 
from  the  blackboard  or  with  charts ;  but  not 
neglecting  the  writing,  which  is  continued 
constantly,  so  tliat  the  pupil  habitually  uses 
the  pencil  and  practices  writing,  not  as  pen- 
manship with  careful  teaching  of  upstroke 
and  down  stroke,  and  ovals  and  loops,  but 
imitatively.  In  time  the  letters  composing 
words  are  the  taught,  and  then  the  pupils  are 
exercised  in  spelling  the  words  they  write. 

The  editor  of  the  Advertiser^  who  has  wit- 
nessed this  method  of  teaching,  now  pursued 
in  the  primary  schools  of  Boston,  says  of  it : 

Of  course  it  has  not  been  long  enough  in  operation 
here  to  enable  any  conclusions  to  be  drawn  as  to  the 
ultimate  success  of  the  method.  It  is  as  new  to  the 
teachers  as  to  the  children ;  but  several  with  whom 
we  have  conversed  appeared  to  have  no  doubt  that 
the  children  would  advance  faster  than  under  the 
old  system,  and  that  at  the  end  of  three  years  from  en- 
trance to  the  schools  the  class  trained  in  this  way  would 
be  better  readers,  better  spellers,  and  better  writers, 
than  the  primary  schools  have  heretofore  sent  to  the 
grammar  schools.  However,  this  is  not  merely  a 
maUer  of  conjecture.  For  several  years  the  system 
has  been  pursued  in  the  schools  of  Quincy,  and  we 
believe  there  is  no  longer  there  any  question  of  its 
superior  advantages.  If  this  reference  to  the  matter 
should  lead  any  one  to  desire  to  know  more  about  the 
system  as  a  system,  and  the  results  achieved  where  it 
has  been  tried  several  years  under  favorable  condi- 
tions, he  may  find  them  very  fully  and  interestingly 
described  in  a  paper  prepared  last  spring  for  the  asso- 
ciation of  school  committees  and  superintendents  of 
Norfolk  county,  by  Charles  Francis  Adams,  Jr.  The 
paper  is  entitled  "  The  New  Departure  in  the  Com- 
mon Schools  of  Quincy." 


Elsewhere,  in  this  number  of  Thejournalj 
the  reader  will  find  a  very  interesting  sketch 
of  a  visit  to  the  schools  of  Quincy,  Massa- 
chusetts, to  which  reference  is  here  made. 
The  success  of  the  experiment  now  under 
trial  here,  in  all  the  elementary  work  of  the 
school- room,  is  attracting  much  attention,  and 
the  Quincy  leaven  is  working  far  and  wide. 


SHENANDOAH  SCHOOLS. 


WE  have  received,  in  pamphlet  form,  a 
copy  of  the  "Annual  Report  of  the 
Board  of  EHrectors  and  Superintendent  of 
Public  Schools,"  of  Shenandoah,  Pa.  Shen- 
andoah is  a  thrifty  town  of  some  eight  or  ten 
thousand  inliabitants,  in  the  Schuylkill  coal 
region.  Up  to  1874  its  schools  were  without 
effective  organization,  but  about  that  time 
some  public-spirited  citizens  took  the  matter 
in  hand,  elected  a  superintendent,  and  after  a 
long  struggle,  and  a  somewhat  bitter  fight, 
succeeded  in  establishing  a  system  of  ^hools 
that  would  be  a  credit  to  any  city  or  borough 
in  the  State.  During  the  past  year  a  new 
High  School  building  was  erected,  and  the 
future  looks  bright.  Already  students  have 
been  prepared  for  college  and  for  the  Senior 
class  of  the  State  Normal  schools. 

From  the  report  of  the  energetic  Superin- 
tendent, G.  W.  Bartch,  we  take  the  follow- 
ing  on 

LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 

Since  the  intellectual  advancement  of  pupils  de- 
pends largely  upon  their  command,  use,  and  under- 
standing of  language,  this  study  cannot  be  introduced 
too  early  into  the  schools ;  but,  as  young  pupils  are  not 
capable  of  comprehending  the  technicalities  of  graro- 
mar,  nor  the  language  of  logically  compiled  text- 
books,  a  system  of  language  lessons,  well  graded, 
seems  to  be  absolutely  necessary  to  facilitate  progress 
in  other  branches  of  knowledge.  As  applied  in  our 
system  of  instruction,  these  lessons  constitute  an  oral 
training  in  language,  adapted  to  the  different  grades, 
throughout  the  primary,  and  a  part  of  the  gramm.ir 
school  departments.  In  the  first  and  second  grades 
of  the  primary  department,  they  are  presented  in  the 
form  of  conversational  exercises,  with  the  use  of  ob- 
jects. In  this  way  the  liitle  children  are  taught  to 
observe  and  to  think  quickly,  as  well  as  to  express 
their  thoughts  in  their  own  language,  giving  their 
teacher  the  opportunity  of  correcting,  in  a  proper  way, 
all  incorrect  expressions  which  the  pupils  may  have 
been  in  the  habit  of  using.  Thus,  the  teacher,  enter- 
ing into  a  conversation  about  some  familiar  object 
with  his  pupils*  by  a  process  of  questioning  and  sug- 
gesting, is  enabled  not  only  to  develop  the  correct  use 
of  language  unconsciously  on  the  part  of  his  pupils, 
but  also  to  increase  their  command  and  comprehen- 
sion of  words  (careful  attention  being  given  to  their 
pronunciation  and  meaning),  their  knowledge  of  the 
object,  the  names  of  its  parts,  and  awaken  an  earnest 
desire  to  see,  to  know,  to  understand. 
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In  the  succeeding  steps  of  the  primary  department 
instruction  in  pronunciation,  expression,  and  the  proper 
use  of  words  is  continued ;  and  the  construction  of 
different  kinds  of  sentences,  as  well  as  the  parts  of 
speech  with  reference  to  their  use  in  the  sentence,  re- 
ceive special  attention  ;  while,  in  their  composition, 
pupils  are  taught  to  correct,  as  far  as  possible,  their 
own  errors.  In  the  first  grade  of  the  grammar  de- 
partment, lessons  in  language  are  continued  with  oral 
instruction  in  grammar.  The  pupils  are  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  parts  of  speech  with  reference  to 
their  grammatical  relations ;  and,  in  their  composition, 
they  are  required  to  give  the  reasons  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  words,  in  the  construction  of  the  different 
kinds  of  sentences.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second 
year  in  this  department,  the  text-book  on  grammar  is 
introduced  in  connection  with  oral  instruction.  The 
teacher  should  require  each  lesson  to  be  reproduced 
by  the  pupils  on  the  slate  or  paper,  and  in  conduct- 
ing a  recitation,  he  should  have  in  wew  the  accom- 
plishment of  some  particular  object,  otherwise,  his 
labor  will  be  in  vain.  He  who  teaches  at  random, 
without  some  ideal,  some  end  he  determines  to  reach, 
proves  but  a  stumbling-block  to  his  class.  No  text- 
books have  yet  been  introduced  on  this  subject.  The 
objection  to  their  introduction  is  based  upon  the  fact, 
that,  when  pupils  are  supplied  with  them,  teachers 
arc  too  ajjt  to  resort  to  the  memorizing  process,  and 
the  pupils,  not  being  able  to  comprehend  the  lan- 
guage, losing  their  interest,  if  any  has  been  awakened, 
become  discouraged  with  the  subject.  The  living 
ones  of  a  live  teacher  of  language  have  much  more 
effect  upon  the  young  than  printed  matter.  They  can 
not  become  interested  in  what  they  do  not  understand. 
After  pupils  have  been  properly  taught  the  use  of  lan- 
guage, they  experience  but  little  trouble  in  the  more 
technical  study  of  grammar.  It  is,  however,  a  la- 
mentable fact  that  many  teachers  are  almost  total  fail- 
ures in  their  attempts  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  this  sub- 
ject. Among  all  the  branches  of  oar  common  school 
curriculum,  there  is,  perhaps,  not  one  which  is  more 
poorly  taught  by  the  average  teacher,  than  language, 
and  yet,  every  one  highly  appreciates  the  value  of  its 
correct  use. 


great  deal  of  the  very  highest  labor  is  labor  performed 
with  the  hands. 

Look  at  the  labor  of  the  painter,  of  the  sculptor,  and 
not  only  so,  but  look  at  a  great  many  intermediate 
kinds  of  labor — hand  labor  which  is  strictly  all  de- 
pendent on  an  excellent  hand.  Now,  there  is  a  great 
deficiency -of  that  kind  of  labor  in  this  country.  Go 
into  the  study  of  a  sculptor  in  London  and  you  will 
find  that  the  sculptor,  probably  an  Englishman,  is  ob- 
liged to  have  a  great  many  assistants,  because  work- 
ing at  the  marble  requires  very  much  to  be  done  before 
the  stage  of  finishing  comes,  and  these  assistants  are 
well  paid ;  but  if  you  come  to  talk  to  them  you  will 
find  that  in  the  large  majority  of  cases  they  are  not 
Englishmen  at  all,  but  Italians  and  Frenchmen — very 
commonly  Italians.  What  I  want  you  to  do  is  this — 
not  to  be  in  such  a  hurry  to  get  into' so  low  a  class  of 
head  labor  as  copying  clerks  or  something  of  that 
kind. 

People  should  recollect  that  handicraft  itself  is  cap- 
able of  being  raised  to  a  very  high  description  of  art  and 
of  yielding  a  very  high  standard  of  remuneration.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  anxious  I  am  to  impress  that  upon 
the  mipd  of  young  people,  and  how  certain  I  feel  thiU^ 
the  lesson  is  one  of  great  iTnportance  to  the  people  ot 
this  country.  Let  them  perform  their  work  in  the 
spirit  of  an  artist,  let  them  try  to  give  it  excellence  and 
make  it  a  thing  that  not  only  will  sell,  but  as  good  as 
they  can  make  it;  and  the  more  they  try  to  do  it  the 
better  they  will  be  able  to  do  it. 


DIGNITY  OF  SKILLED  LABOR. 


THE  great  commoner  of  England,  Mr. 
Gladstone,  has  made  many  sensible 
speeches  to  his  countrymen  of  the  working 
class,  but  he  never  made  a  more  common 
sense  speech  than  when  he  uttered  the  follow- 
ing remarks : 

I  would  advise  that  the  people  of  this  country  should 
give  more  attention  than  they  do  to  raising  hand  labor 
of  all  kinds  to  the  excellence  of  which  it  is  susceptible. 
They  are  too  fond  of  getting  out  of  hand  labor  and 
getting  into  what  they  call  head  labor — that  is  to  say, 
getting  sufficiently  acquainted  with  reading  and  writ- 
ing and  casting  up  accounts,  perhaps,  to  get  into  the 
lower  class  of  clerks.  I  do  not  believe  that  there  is  a 
more  distressed  class  in  the  country  than  that  class, 
and  I  believe  that  a  great  number  of  young  people 
would  do  infinitely  better  for  themselves  and  for  so- 
ciety if  they  were  content  to  keep  much  more  than 
they  do  to  the  use  of  their  hands,  and  would  try  to 
raise  the  character  of  the  labor  which  they  perform 
with  their  hands,  because,  pray  remember  this,  that 


FARMERS'  WIVES  IN  IOWA. 


THE  following  is  an  extract  from  an  Iowa 
letter  to  the  WomarCs  Kingdom.   It  has 
an  educationl  significance  : 

Stopping  at  Low  Moor,  I  visited  friends  four  miles 
from  the  station.  I  found  the  farmers'  wives  and 
daughters  of  Iowa  as  eager  for  knowledge  as  the 
women  of  Illinois,  and  as  earnest  in  their  endeavor  to 
obtain  it. 

After  the  hurry  of  summer's  work  is  over  (and  none 
of  these  women  keep  hired  help  unless  on  extra  oc- 
casions) they  meet  at  each  other^s  houses,  each  lady 
having  taken  up  a  special  study  or  studies,  and  recite 
to  one  anqther,  varying  the  exercises  with  recitations, 
selected  or  original,  and  music,  both  vocal  and  in- 
strumental, and  conversation  (not  gossip).  Mrs. 
Muhs,  President  of  the  club,  is  a  highly  educated 
lady,  who  knows  well  how  to  preside  over  and  give 
zest  to  the  meetings.  At  home  she  helps  instruct  her 
children,  and  is  now  giving  her  daughter  lessons  on 
the  piano.  Two  young  ladies,  members  of  the  club, 
are  taking  lessons  from  the  Boston  course  of  home 
study. 

In  all  these  homes  the  best  literature  of  the  day  is 
to  be  found,  books,  magazines,  being  freely  ex- 
changed. One  young  lady,  in  speaking  of  the  Wo' 
man's  Kingdom^  said  :  "  I  love  Mrs.  Harbert,  though 
I  have  never  seen  her,  just  from  reading  her  articles. 
In  every  number  there  is  something  that  exactly  meets 
my  wants  and  encourages  and  helps  me." 

My  hostess,  Mrs.  L.  B.  Holly,  does  her  own  work, 
taking  care  of  her  two  little  girls,  teaching  them  her- 
self, and  yet  finds  time  for  reviewing  her  French  and 
history.  For  recreation,  besides  her  reading,  she 
botanizes  and  sketches,  paints  in  both  oil  and  water 
colors,  and  writes  an  occasional  article  in  prose  or 
verse,  as  the  spirit  moves,  for  different  papers. 
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Otie  summer,  while  making  butter  from  the  milk  of 
a  dozen  cows  and  doing  the  rest  of  her  work,  she  re- 
viewed  thoroughly  the  arithmetics  and  grammars  now 
in  use  in  our  common  school,  that  she  might  be 
competent  to  instruct  her  children  as  they  become 
older.  And  yet  these  women  are  not  so  devoted  to 
"high  art"  that  they  lose  all  human  sympathy. 
They  are  loving  and  neighborly  toward  one  another, 
kind  and  charitable  to  all  around  them,  and  even  the 
scamp  goes  not  hungry  from  their  doors. 

Close  by  lives  an  aged  couple,  Father  and  Mother 
Holly,  who  three  years  ago  celebrated  their  golden 
wedding,  their  children  and  grandchildren  coming 
from  far  and  near.  They  are  hospitable  people,  of 
sterling  worth  and  unusual  intelligence,  still  active 
and  industrious.  Mrs.  Holly  goes  from  cellar  to 
garret  as  occasion  demands,  her  hands  still  busy,  her 
earth  work  not  yet  finished. 

One  evening,  as  we  gathered  around  the  piano, 
singing  some  of  the  grand  old  hymns,  she  joined  us 
in  an  old-fashioned  falsetto,  her  voice  still  clear, 
though  feeble.  As  I  looked  upon  her  aged  form,  and 
thought  how  near  she  was  to  the  "  heavenly  choir," 
she  became  glorified  in  my  eyes,  and  her  voice  seemed 
like  unto  an  angel's.  Thank  God  for  the  divine  gift 
of  music,  that  giv^s  expression  to  the  highest  aspira- 
tions of  our  nature.  And  thank  God,  too,  for  the 
noble  old  mothers  whose  pure  lives  are  a  benediction 
to  those  around  them. 


AN  EDUCATIONAL  CRITIQUE. 

AMONG  the  many  interesting  articles  in  The  School 
Journal  for  October,  are  two  which  have  a  pe- 
culiar fntcrest  to  me.  One,  the  *•  Wonderful  History 
of  a  School  District,"  the  other  an  editorial  expressing 
regret  that  there  are  not  a  greater  number  of  good 
academies  in  the  State. 

I  visited  the  district  named  in  the  first  article  a  few 
years  since,  and  was  at  the  time  very  forcibly  im- 
pressed with  the  character  of  its  people.  There  was 
an  appearance  of  refinement  and  intelligence  not  seen 
in  many  neighborhoods  which  I  had  visited.  The 
question  then  with  me  was.  Why  such  a  difference  in 
the  character  of  these  people  from  that  of  those  found 
in  maoy  country  places  ?  At  the  lime,  I  settled  it  by 
giving  the  credit  to  Jetfersen  College,  which  had  been 
located  within  reach  of  the  district,  not  knowing  that 
previous  to  the  erection  of  the  college,  the  district 
had  possessed  educational  advantages  superior  to 
most  country  places. 

I  left  Canonsburg,  when  my  visit  ended,  very  fully 
convinced  of  the  great  advantage  schools  for  higher 
instruction  are  to  the  neighborhoods  in  which  they 
are  placed,  and  as  fully  satisfied  that  it  is  a  mistake 
for  the  State  to  encourage  and  build  up  in  a  few 
localities  large  institutions,  which  must  and  do  crush 
the  smaller  ones  which  certain  districts  could  and 
would  support. 

But  Chartiers  township  is  not  the  only  district  in 
which  have  existed  higher  institutions  which  have 
greatly  benefited  them — in  many  instances  erected  by 
the  hard-earned  money  of  "the  residents,  that  their 
children  might  have  advantages  which  they  could  not 
afford  to  give  them  from  home.  And  if  I  mistake 
not,  the  cry  from  every  one  is,  "  Would  that  we  had 
our  academies  again !" 

I  am  aware  of  the  fact,  that  the  downfall  of  the 
academies  is  not  wholly  due  to  the  aid  which  the 
Slate  has  given  to  a  few  large  institutions,  but  I  do 


assert  that  it  is  largely  due  to  that.  I  am  also  aware 
that  the  State  is  extending  this  aid  under  the  plea 
that  she  must  educate  her  teachers.  I  do  not  deny 
such  a  right ;  but  I  assert  that  she  is  not  confining  her 
beneficiaries  to  that  work— consequently,  has  not 
only  wronged  those  who  may  have  had  their  all 
invested  in  academies,  but  also  the  neighborhoods  in 
which  they  have  been  located. 

Having  seen,  as  I  think,  the  great  advantage  which 
institutions  for  higher  instruction  have  been  to  the 
people  of  the  <*  wonderful  school  district,"  and  having 
realized  by  experience  the  effect  which  the  State's  aid 
to  a  few  large  institutions  has  had  upon  her  acad«* 
mies,  you  cannot  wonder  at  my  interest  in  the  two 
articles  named.  w.  T.  seal. 


OVER  THE  SEA. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE   EDITOR ^NO.    XV. 


ON   THE  WAY   TO  ROME. 

AT  Geneva,  we  finally  resolved  to  extend 
our  tour  to  Italy,  and  this  somewhat 
shortened  .our  stay  in  the  finest  and  most 
interesting  of  Swiss  cities.  Geneva  has  spe- 
cial attractions  for  an  American,  as  being  one 
of  the  principal  sources  in  Europe  from  which 
have  emanated  those  principles  of  political 
and  religious  liberty  so  dear  to  him.  Besides, 
it  is  now,  as  it  has  been  for  hundreds  of 
years,  a  noted  seat  of  science  and  education. 
It  was  in  Geneva  that  John  Calvin  secured  a 
safe  retreat  from  the  persecutions  he  had  met 
with  in  his  native  country,  France,  and  for 
nearly  thirty  years  promulgated  his  doctrines 
to  the  world.  The  philosopher  Rousseau  was 
born  in  Geneva,  and  there  found  admirers  of 
his  most  radical  social  and  political  views  in 
some,  and  tolerance  for  them  from  all.  Gen- 
eva has  also  been  the  birthplace  of  many 
distinguished  persons,  among  them  De  Luc 
and  de  Saussure,  the  naturalists ;  de  Can- 
dolle  and  Brogniart,  the  botanists ;  Say,  the 
political  economist ;  Sismondi,  the  historian  ; 
Necker,  the  famous  banker  and  financial  min- 
ister of  Louis  XVI,  of  France,  and  his  world- 
renowned  daughter,  Madame  de  Stael.  The 
city  is  situated  at  the  south  end  of  Lake 
Geneva,  on  both  sides  of  the  Rhone,  the 
waters  of  which,  at  this  p>oint,  rush  from  the 
lake  with  great  swiftness.  The  quays  along 
the  river  are  broad  and  beautiful.  There  are 
some  fine  streets  lined  with  handsome  shops 
and  stores ;  but  the  old  town,  the  Geneva  of 
history,  is  noted  for  its  steep,  crooked,  nar- 
row streets,  and  its  quaint,  ill-shaped  houses. 
In  our  hurried  rambles  about  the  city,  we 
saw  in  the  Square  des  Alpes,  the  monument 
recently  erected  to  Duke  Charles  II.,  of 
Brimswick,  who  left  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
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Geneva.  It  is  in  the  style  of  the  Tombs  of 
the  Scaligers,  which  we  subsequently  saw  at 
Verona.  The  National  monument,  near  the 
lake,  a  handsome  bronze  group,  representing 
Helvetia  and  Geneva  commemorating  the 
union  of  1814.  The  statue  of  Rousseau,  in 
a  pleasant  little  island  in  the  Rhone.  The 
house  of  Calvin,  in  the  Rue  des  Chanoines. 
The  house  stands  in  some  distance  from  the 
street,  and  has  a  yard  in  ^ont.  It  is  a  mid- 
dling-sized, two-storied  building.  On  its 
front  there  is  a  slab  with  the  signiHcant  motto 
in  Latin:  ^* DonUnus  est  JPropugnaculum 
Meum.  iyo6y  The  cathedral,  completed 
in  1024,  but  much  changed  since  that  time. 
The  pulpit  contains  a  chair  once  used  by 
Calvin.  The  Hotel  de  Ville,  a  large  build- 
ing, containing  the  public  offices  of  the 
Canton  and  the  city.  Instead  of  stairways 
there  is  in  the  interior  a  curious  piece  of 
architecture  in  the  shape  of  an  inclined  plane, 
paved  with  stone,  extending  to  the  upper 
stories,  enabling  the  officers,  in  ancient  times, 
to  ride  to  and  from  the  council  chambers. 
It  was  in  a  room  in  the  Hotel  de  Ville  that 
the  Alabama  Claims  were  arbitrated.  The 
furniture  remains  now  as  then,  and  we  no- 
ticed the  seats  of  the  Commissioners,  as  well 
as  of  the  several  attorneys  who  presented 
the  case.  On  the  wall  there  is  a  marble  tablet 
with  the  following  inscription  in  French :  *  *  On 
the  fourteenth  of  September,  1872,  the  tri- 
bunal of  arbitration  constituted  by  the  treaty 
of  Washington,  rendered  in  this  room  its  de- 
cision upon  the  Alabama  Claims;  thus  set- 
tling in  a  pacific  manner  the  differences  that 
had  arisen  between  the  United  States  and  the 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain." 

Geneva  is  noted  for  its  good  schools,  pub- 
lic and  private.  Some  account  of  them  will 
be  given  hereafter.  Their  spirit  is  shown  by 
the  following  inscription  on  the  central  part 
of  the  new  University  Building  :  **  Z^  peuple 
de  Geneve  en  consacrant  cet  edifice  aux  etudes 
svperieures  rend  hommage  aux  bienfats  de  P 
instruction  gar antie  fondamentale  deses  liber- 
tes,  Lai  du  26,  Juin,  1867  /*'  or,  in  English : 
"The  people  of  Geneva,  in  consecrating  this 
edifice  to  higher  studies,  desire  to  show  their 
profound  respect  for  the  benefits  of  education 
as  the  foundation  of  their  liberties.  Law  of 
June  26,  1867." 

Among  the  most  interesting  educational 
institutions  are  the  schools  for  imparting 
instruction  in  watch-making  and  working  in 
bronze.  Watchmaking  is  the  leading  in- 
dustry of  the  city,  and  to  prepare  skillful 
artisans  in  this  department  a  school  of  a  high 
grade  and  a  full  course  of  study  and  work, 


called  the  Academy,  have  recently  been  es- 
tablished at  the  public  expense.  The  cost 
of  the  building  alone  was  a  million  of  francs. 
The  institution  is  supported,  as  we  understand, 
in  all  respects  as  a  public  school.  Even  the 
material  furnished  for  the  workshops  and  the 
machinery  used  are  supplied  without  cost  to 
the  pupils.  The  graduates  of  the  school  are 
prepared  for  the  business  of  practical  watch- 
makers without  serving  an  apprenticeship. 
Desiring  to  see  a  Swiss  watch  factory,  we 
stepped  into  the  great  establishment  of  Petek, 
Philippe  &  Co.,  and  were  politely  shown 
through  it.  This  company  employs  several 
hundred  men  and  women.  The  machinery 
used  seems  to  be  quite  like  that  of  our  watch 
factories  at  home ;  but  we  were  told  that  in 
Switzerland  the  finer  watches  and  the  finer 
parts  of  watches  of  all  grades  are  made  by 
hand.  Swiss  experts  allege  that  in  the  higher 
departments  of  watch-making  machinery  can 
never  compete  successfully  with  skilled  hand- 
work, and  we  were  almost  ready  to  believe 
it  when  the  costly  treasures  of  the  safes  were 
laid  before  us.  Our  sense  of  patriotism,  how- 
ever, was  saved  from  a  wound  when  the  Man- 
ager of  the  House  pronounced  a  Lancaster 
watch  placed  in  his  hands,  <<  the  best  watch 
made  in  America.'' 

Nor  should  we  omit  to  mention  the  pecu- 
liar manner  in  which  Geneva  women  do  their 
washing.  There  are  several  long,  wooden 
sheds  built  on  piles  in  the  swift- flowing  Rhone. 
The  floors  are  almost  on  a  level  with  the  sur- 
face of  the  river,  and  along  the  open  sides 
there  extend  large  washboards  reaching 
into  the  water.  At  these  boards,  with  piles 
of  clothing  washed  and  unwashed,  stand  in 
rows,  hundreds  of  stout-looking  women, 
who,  seizing  the  garments  one  at  a  time,  first 
fling  them  into  the  stream,  next  soap  them 
thoroughly,  then  with  wooden  clubs  beat  the 
dirt  out  of  them,  and  finally  rinse  and  wring 
them.  The  rapidity  and  vigor  with  which 
the  work  is  done  is  amazing,  and  the  whole 
arrangement,  though  odd  enough,  is  much 
better  and  in  better  taste  than  the  way  they 
do  the  same  kind  of  work  at  Turin,  where  we 
saw  large  numbers  of  women  washing  in  the 
Po,  standing  with  bare  limbs  in  water  two 
feet  deep. 

But  we  are  now  on  the  way  to  Rome,  ex- 
pecting to  make  stops  at  Turin,  Genoa,  and 
Pisa.  For  twenty-one  miles  along  the  rail- 
road, down  the  Rhine  valley  to  Bellegarde, 
the  territory  is  Swiss.  We  then  run  some 
seventy  miles  through  a  corner  of  France, 
stopping  at  Cuioz,  Aix-les-Bains,  and  Cham- 
brey,  and  enter  Italy  at  Modane.      Here 
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there  is  a  French  and  Italian  custom  house, 
and  all  baggage  must  be  examined.  The 
scene  is'  ludicrous  in  the  extrenle,  A  couple 
of  hundred  passengers,  men  and  women, 
leave  their  compartments  in  the  cars  and 
rush  towards  the  custom  house,  with  their 
trunks,  valises,  carpet-bags,  satchels,  and 
packages  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  and  the  first 
comers  place  them  on  a  counter  which  runs 
partly  around  the  mspecting  room,  the  rest 
waiting  a  chance  to  do  the  same;  then,  the 
baggage  is  opened  piece  by  piece,  and  the 
search  begins.  What  a  Babel  of  languages  1 
What  a  medley  of  articles  cover  the  counter ! 
Tidy  women  are  amazed,  modest  women 
blush,  ill  tempered  women  scold.  Men,  if 
bold,  threaten;  if  bad,  swear;  if  shrewd, 
manage  to  have  their  things  examined  quickly 
and  without  trouble.  We  were  lucky  at 
Modane,  not  being  required  even  to  open 
our  valises.  In  some  cases,  however,  a  very 
thorough  search  was  made,  every  nook  and 
corner  of  the  trunks  being  examined.  To- 
bacco and  cigars  seem  to  be  the  principal 
contraband  articles.  We  saw  several  pack- 
ages taken  and  confiscated.  One  woman  was 
found  to  have  three  packages,  which  she  de- 
clared to  be  for  her  own  personal  use ;  two 
of  them  were  taken,  and  in  consequence  her 
anger  was  very  fierce.  This  farce,  as  it 
seemed  to  us^  being  ended,  we  resumed  our 
seats  in  the  cars  and  in  a  few  minutes  entered 
the  Mt.  Cenis  tunel.  This  famous  tunnel  is 
considered  a  masterpiece  of  engineering.  It 
is  eight  miles  long,  twenty-six  feet  wide  and 
nineteen  feet  high,  cut  through  the  centre  of 
the  Col  de  Frejus,  a  mountain  over  8000  feet 
above  sea  level.  The  mountain  was  literally 
bored  through  by  machines,  worked  by  means 
of  compressed  air.  The  excavations  were 
commenced  about  the  same  time  at  each  end 
of  the  tunnel,  and  in  a  little  less  than  ten 
years  the  machines  met  in  the  centre,  4093 
feet  below  the  surface  at  the  top  of  the  moun- 
tain. The  cost  of  the  work  was  115,000,- 
000.  Not  only  the  Mt.  Cenis  tunnel,  but  the 
whole  railroad  from  Geneva  to  Turin,  is  a 
wonderful  construction.  It  has  a  double 
track  all  the  way.  The  country  is  very  moun- 
tainous, and  the  road  winds  up  and  down  and 
over  and  between  the  mountains,  with  the 
skill  of  a  chamois.  Huge  walls  support  the 
structure,  in  many  places  hundreds  of  feet 
high ;  the  bridges  are  all  of  cut  stone,  and  as 
solid  as  the  rock  out  of  which  they  were  hewn. 
There  are  deep  cuts  walled  on  both  sides  to 
the  summits,  and  the  mountains  are  pierced 
by  no  less  fifty  tunnels. 


The  country  passed  through  iri  the  long  ride, 
has  much  of  interest.  There  are  many  beau- 
tiful streams  and  rich  valleys^  and  one  may 
enjoy  from  the  car  windows  fine  views  of  Al 
pine  scenery  almost  all  the  way.  For  some 
time  after  leaving  Geneva  the  houses  are 
built  after  the  Swiss  cottage  style  ;  then  came 
the  white,  square,  unporticoed,  peak-roofed 
houses  of  France ;  and  finally  you  are  intro- 
duced to  the  neglected,  tumble-down  cabins 
of  the  Italian  mountaineers,  and  in  contrast 
the  fine  residences  of  the  husbandmen  of 
Piedmont.  Women  everywhere  work  in  the 
fields  in  large  numbers.  Grain  is  cut  with 
scythes.  Thrashing  is  often  done  in  the  most 
primitive  manner,  oxen  and  mules  being 
used  to  tramp  out  the  grain  on  the  hardened 
earth.  We  saw  as  we  passed  through  the 
hilly  parts  of  Italy,  hundreds  of  mules  en- 
gaged in  carrying  hay  and  grain  from  the 
fields  on  their  backs,  sometimes  tied  up  in 
huge  bundles  with  ropes,  and  sometimes 
packed  in  large  linen  bags.  The  principal 
crops  are  wheat,  rye,  oats,  potatoes.  In  the 
level  country,  near  Turin,  we  came  in  sight 
of  large  fields  of  Indian  corn.  The  vine,  of 
course,  is  found  almost  everywhere,  and  we 
saw  many  fine  orchards,  with  trees  loaded 
with  fruit.  In  addition  to  matters  of  this 
kind,  new  to  us,  there  were  objects  seen 
every  now  and  then  which  seemed  to  remind 
us  that  the  country  had  a  history  stretching 
far  back  into  the  past.  At  Aix-les-Bains  there 
is  a  Roman  triumphal  arch,  of  the  third  or 
fourth  century,  and  other  interesting  antiqui- 
ties. At  Chambrey  may  be  found  an  ancient 
chateau,  still  occupied,  built  by  the  dukes  of 
Savoy  in  1230.  Near  Montmelian  one  can 
see  the  ruins  of  a  famous  old  castle,  destroyed 
by  I*ouis  XIV.  in  1705,  and  at  Susa  an  arch 
built  by  Augustus. 

Turin  is  the  capital  of  Piedmont,  the  former 
seat  of  the  present  reigning  family  of  Italy, 
the  scene  of  Count  Cavour*s  earliest  efforts  in 
behalf  of  constitutional  liberty,  and  the  source 
of  much  of  the  republican  leaven  that  has  lib- 
eralized Italy.  It  is  finely  situated  on  the 
banks  of  the  Po,  and  contains  a  population  of 
over  200,000.  Unlike  any  other  city  in  Eu- 
rope, it  is  laid  out  in  rectangular  blocks, 
with  broad,  straight  streets,  Hke  Philadelphia. 
There  are  many  beautiful  gardens  and  squares, 
and  few  cities  in  Europe  can  present  finer 
houses  and  stores  than  can  be  found  in  the 
neighborhood  of  the  Piazza  Castello.  The 
streets  leading  from  this  point  are  flanked 
with  arcades  containing  many  handsome 
shops;  and  at  the  south-east  corner  of  the 
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Piazza  is  the  Industrial  Gallery,  an  immense 
open  structure,  filled  with  stores,  offices,  con- 
cert rooms,  cafes,  etc.,  all  arranged  in  the 
best  of  taste,  and  when  lighted  with  gas  con- 
stituting a  scene  of  great  brilliancy. 

The  Piazza  Castello  is  the  centre  of  the 
city,  and  the  point  from  which  the  finest 
streets  diverge.  In  the  centre  of  the  Piazza 
stands  the  Palazzo  Madama,  the  lofty,  grim 
old  castle,  erected  in  the  13th  century.  On 
the  north  side  is  the  Palazzo  Reale — Royal 
Pala/ce — a  large,  plain  looking,  brick  b^ilding, 
occupied  by  the  king  when  in  Turin.  Near 
by  is  the  edifice  containing  the  Royal  Arm- 
ory, and  also  the  Palace  Garden  and  the 
2k)ological  Garden.  We  paid  a  brief  visit  to 
the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences,  with  its 
fine  collections,  and  also  stepped  into  the 
handsome  court  of  the  University.  We  had 
a  pleasant  walk  along  the  Po,  and  took  a 
good  look  at  the  public  garden  on  its  banks, 
near  the  chain  bndge.  We  were  pleased  with 
Turin.  Its  people  compare  favorably  with 
any  we  had  previously  seen  in  Europe  in 
dress,  manners,  looks,  intelligence  and  public 
spirit.  The  lower  classes  especially  are  of 
finer  form,  of  more  attractive  features,  less 
stolid,  less  deformed  by  hard  work,  than  those 
of  Germapy,  Switzerland,  or  France. 

A  ride  of  five  or  six  hours  from  Turin  brought 
us  to  Genoa.  While  at  the  station,  and  before 
we  fully  realized  where  we  were,  we  noticed 
across  the  street  in  the  Piazza  Acquaverde  a 
fine  marble  statue  of  Christopher  Columbus. 
The  statue  rests  on  an  anchor,  and  at  its 
feet  kneels  the  figure  of  America.  We  take 
off  our  hats  and  salute  the  discoverer  of 
America  in  his  own  home  \  and  then  enter 
our  carriage  and  drive  rapidly  to  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  our  stopping  place.  We  dine,  and  af- 
terwards call  a  carriage  and  spend  the  eve- 
ning in  making  a  reconnoissance  of  the  city. 
Its  oldest  parts  seem  to  be  a  labyrinth  of  nar- 
row, crooked  streets,  lined  with  massive  stone 
buildings,  often  of  great  height,  but  with  few 
and  small  doors  and  windows.  Many  of  them 
look  like  forti'esses,  the  windows  being  pro- 
tected by  strong  iron  bars.  But  near  the 
Piazza  Fontane  Morose,  there  begins  a  line  of 
streets,  the  via  Nuova,  via  Nuovissima,  and 
the  via  Balbi,  which  are  broad  and  straight, 
and  on  which  are  located  the  finest  churches 
and  many  of  the  palaces  of  the  Genoese  no- 
bility, among  the  most  splendid  in  Europe. 
We  left  our  carriage  for  a  walk  in  the  park 
of  Acqua  Sola,  where  we  heard  some  fine 
music,  thence  extending  it  to  the  Garden  of 
Villa  Negro  near  by,  and  finally  to  the  prom- 
enade on  the  city  walls.     We  thus  obtained 


some  good  views-of  the  city  and  harbor  and 
their  surroundings.  We  gazed  out  upon  the 
sea  itself  with  intense  interest,  the  scene  awak- 
ening a  flood  of  pleasing  memories  and  asso- 
ciations. 

Genoa  is  situated  in  a  semicircle  on  the 
sloping  side  of  a  mountain,  forming  as  you 
look  up  at  It  from  the  sea  a  vast  amphithea- 
tre, with  rows  of  houses  instead  of  seats. 
There  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  the  whole 
world  more  beautiful.  Surrounding  the  city, 
running  along  the  crest  of  the  hills  and  down 
their  slopes,  are  the  ramparts  and  the  fortifi- 
cations, which  look  very  formidable.  We 
counted  no  less  than  ten  detached  forts. 
The  harbor  is  semicircular,  and  protected 
from  the  open  sea  by  two  piers.  The  en- 
trance is  guarded  by  two  light-houses.  Sev- 
eral steamers  and  a  goodly  number  of  ships 
lay  along  the  quay ;  but,  although  we  notice 
the  English  and  French  flags,  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  is  nowhere  to  be  seen.  A  lofty  wall 
runs  between  the  city  and  the  central  part  of 
the  harbor,  on  which  there  is  a  marble  plat- 
form twenty  paces  wide,  forniing  a  most  de- 
lightful promenade. 

We  visited  two  of  the  most  interesting 
cathedrals  in  Genoa,  the  Annunziata  and  the 
St.  Lorenzo.  The  former  waserected  in  1587, 
and  is  exceedingly  rich.  The  portal  is  borne 
by  marble  columns,  and  twelve  columns  of 
white  marble  support  the  vaulted  dome.  The 
gilding  of  the  interior  is  so  profuse  and  so 
heavy  that  it  almost  seems  that  the  whole 
structure  is  of  gold.  The  principal  altar  is 
of  the  finest  marble,  and  its  furniture  of  solid 
gold  and  silver.  St.  Lorenzo  is  an  old 
church,  erected  in  11 00,  but  subsequently 
much  altered.  Its  style  is  very  peculiar,  com- 
bining, that  of  several  ages  and  of  different 
countries.  The  fagade  is  decorated  with 
some  fine  sculptures.  Within,  there  is  a  num- 
ber of  interesting  monuments,  and  some  good 
pictures  and  statues.  There  is  also  shown  to 
the  curious,  in  a  stone  area,  relics  of  John 
the  Baptist,  brought  from  Palestine  during 
the  Crusades  ;  and  in  the  sacristy,  the  vessel 
'  out  of  which  the  Saviour  and.  his  disciples 
are  said  to  have  partaken  of  the  paschal 
lamb,  and  in  which  Joseph  of  Arimathea  is 
said  to  have  caught  some  drops  of  the  Sa- 
viour's blood. 

Genoa  was  noted  in  the  past  for  its  splen- 
did palaces.  It  was  this  that  gave  it  the 
name  of  "La  Superba."  Some  of  them 
have  disappeared  and  others  have  been  con- 
verted to  base  u§es.  The  hotel  at  which  we 
stopped  was  an  old  palace.  The  very  floors 
are  of   marble.      We  saw  butchers  gelling 
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meat,  and  grocers  waiting  on  their  customers, 
in  marble  shops.  But  even  now,  probably,  no 
city  in  the  world  of  its  size  has  so  many  fine 
palaces,  or  palaces  so  richly  furnished,  as 
Genoa.  Although  most  of  them  are  private 
property,  they  are  at  times  open  to  the  pub- 
lic, and  we  were  permitted  to  visit  several  of 
them,  the  Palazzo  Reale,  the  Palazzo  Rosso, 
and  the  Palazzo  Bianco.  Many  of  the  palaces 
are  plain  on  the  outside,  and  you  would 
never  suspect  the  sumptuous  character  of  the 
interior  without  entering  them.  Others  have 
handsome  facades,  beautiful  verandahs,  and 
imposing  portals  Upon  entering,  you  find 
yourself  in  a  vestibule,  generally  opening  into 
a  beautiful  court-yard  with  fountains,  flowers 
and  statuary.  The  upper  stories  are  ap- 
proached by  superb  marble  staircases,  the 
pride  of  the  establishment.  The  apartments 
are  in  suites,  most  richly  furnished  in  differ- 
ent styles,  and  enriched  with  frescoes,  paint- 
ings, engravings,  statuary,  mosaics,  bronzes, 
and  costly  articles  of  vertu.  In  some  cases 
there  are  large  balconies  filled  with  flowers, 
and  the  roofs  are  converted  into  the  most 
beautiful  gardens.  Indeed,  roof-gardening 
is  quite  common  in  Genoa. 

By  way  of  contrast,  we  went  from  the 
palaces  to  the  markets.  Here  were  many 
hundreds  of  people  buying  and  selling,  mostly 
women.  Ihose  who  sell  endeavor  to  attract 
bu)  ei  s  by  peculiar  cries,  very  loud  and  very 
shrill,  creating  the  greatest  noise  and  confu- 
sion. The  market  people  seem  much  inferior 
to  the  same  class  of  people  at  Turin,  We 
were  particularly  struck  with  the  great  number 
of  dwarfs  among  them.  The  fruit  market 
was  very  fine :  peaches,  pears,  grapes,  lemons, 
oranges,  figs — as  large  and  luscious  as  any  we 
ever  saw.  The  marketing  is  mostly  brought 
in  by  women  on  the  backs  of  mules,  in  donkey 
carts,  or  in  baskets  on  their  own  backs  or 
heads.  Remembering .  that  Genoa  has  been, 
for  hundreds  of  years,  a  great  money  centre, 
and  that  the  great  Banco  di  S.  Giorgio  once 
ruled  the  city,  and  almost  converted  it  into  a 
commercial  aristocracy,  we  went  to  the 
Bourse,  and  we  needed  nothing  more  than  the 
money  making  faces  we  saw  there  to  show  us 
the  source  of  the  city's  wealth. 

An  interesting  incident  of  our  stay  was  an 
excursion  to  the  Villa  Pallavicini,  six  miles 
from  the  city.  Stopping  at  the  lodge,  we 
approach  the  buildmgs  by  a  magnificent 
avenue  bordered  with  trees,  then  up  a  series  of 
marble  steps  to  a  broad  platform  of  marble, 
looking  down  a  hundred  feet  or  more  upon 
the  gardens,  finely  laid  out  and  containing 
specimens  of  the  rarest  and  most  beautiful 


native  and  tropical  plants  and  trees.  The 
park  covers  a  hill  of  considerable  height,  rising 
back  from  the  buildings,  and  aided  by  its 
natural  capabilities,  art  has  converted  it  into  a 
paradise.  Whatever  trees,  shrubbery,  flowers, 
vines,  drives,  walks,  pathways,  retreats, 
arbors,  labyrinths,  surprises,  lakelets,  grottoes, 
tunnels,  fountains,  islands,  bridges,  waterfalls, 
rivulets,  fish,  birds,  monuments,  statues, 
kiosques  in  different  styles,  obelisks,  toweis, 
etc.,  etc.,  can  do  to  make  nature  picturesque 
and  lovely  has  been  done  in  these  grounds  by 
the  Marquis  Pallavicini,  to  whom  they  belong. 
At  the  very  top  of  the  hill,  about  which  the 
park  is  laid  out,  there  stands  a  castle  after  the 
style  of  the  middle  ages,  from  which  is  ob- 
tained a  beautiful  view  of  the  country,  Genoa, 
and  the  sea.  The  castle  is  supposed  to  have 
been  besieged  and  finally  captured,  and  near 
by  is  the  mausoleum  of  its  commander  and  the 
burial  place  of  his  soldiers.  Off  on  another 
hill  is  seen  the  opposing  fortress  that  has 
wrought  the  ruin. 

We  also  drove  out  some  two  miles  to  the 
Campo  Santo,  said  to  be  the  finest  cemetery 
in  Italy.  The  entrance  is  by  a  splendid 
marble  gateway.  The  enclosure  is  a  quad- 
rangle, with  a  colossal  statue  in  the  centre, 
and  a  fine  rotunda  in  the  middle  of  the  upper 
end,  approached  by  a  series  of  broad  marble 
steps.  Around  the  whole  runs  a  double 
gallery,  or  arcade,  divided  by  a  thick  wall  of 
marble.  The  floor  and  the  roof  are  also  of 
marble.  The  dead  are  buried  under  the 
marble  floor  and  in  the  marble  wall.  There 
are  monuments,  urns,  vases,  tablets.  One  can 
look  along  these  marlDle  galleries  for  hundreds 
of  yards,  and  see  the  beautiful  memorials  of 
the  dead,  many  of  them  decked  with  flowers, 
hung  with  wreaths,  or  rendered  more  sacred 
by  votive  offerings.  It  would  almost  seem 
less  hard  to  part  with  a  friend,  if  he  could  be 
buried  in  a  place  so  solemn  and  yet  so 
lovely. 

Another  day's  journey  and  we  will  be  in 
Rome ;  but  we  br^ak  it  for  a  few  hours  at 
Pisa  to  see  the  Cathedral  and  the  Leaning 
Tower.  The  Cathedral  was  begun  in  1063, 
and  consecrated  in  1 1 18.  It  is  31 2  feet  long, 
and  106)^  feet  wide,  with  transepts  238  feet, 
and  built  entirely  of  white  marble.  The  finest 
part  of  the  Cathedral  is  the  facade,  but  the 
interior  is  rich  and  imposing.  Connected 
with  many  of  the  earlier  cathedrals,  there 
were  erected  separate  structures  for  the  bap- 
tism of  children,  and  towers  for  the  bells.  In 
this  way  we  account  for  the  Baptistery  and 
Campanile,  or  Leaning  Tower,  at  Pisa,  both 
belonging  to  the  Cathedral,  situated  near  it, 
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and  used  for  its  purposes.  The  Baptistery  is 
a  circular  structure,  loo  feet  in  diameter  and 
covered  with  a  dome  190  feet  high.  It  is 
built  wholly  of  marble.  The  Leaning  Tower 
is  also  built  of  marble,  and  is,  as  is  well 
known,  a  perfect  cylinder  53  feet  in  diameter 
and  179  feet  high.  It  was  built  700  years 
ago,  but  still  looks  fresh.  The  tower  is 
formed  of  eight  regular  tiers  of  columns,  sup- 
porting arches,  one  above  another,  and  form- 
ing as  many  open  galleries  running  around 
the  cylinder.  The  top  is  surmounted  by  a 
graceful  belfry,  where  seven  bells  are  hung, 
the  largest  weighing  12,000  pounds.  The 
t  ower  leans  thirteen  feet  out  of  perpendicu- 
lar, and  in  looking  at  it  one  can  hardly  resist 
the  impression  that  it  is  going  to  fall.  The 
cause  of  the  inclination  is  unknown,  but  it  is 
probably  owing  to  the  settling  of  the  founda- 
tion while  in  process  of  erection,  which  Fasted 
nearly  ♦^v  hundred  years.    Of  course,  we 


climbed  the  296  steps  to  the  top,  but  I  am 
free  to  confess  that  I  felt  safer  on  the  upper 
side,,  and  that  I  would  have  enjoyed  the  mag- 
nificent view  better  if  the  tower  had  stood 
erect.  Quite  as  interesting  as  either  the 
Cathedral  or  the  Tower^  is  the  Campo  Santo, 
the  burial  ground  near  by.  The  earth  here, 
to  the  extent  of  fifty-three  ship  loads,  is  said 
to  have  been  brought  from  Mt.  Calvary,  when 
the  Holy  Land  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens,  about  1 200.  The  rectangular  burial 
ground  is  surrounded  by  galleries,  or  arcades, 
as  at  Genoa,  but  built  in  a  somewhat  different 
style.  The  galleries  are  forty-six  feet  high 
and  thirty-four  feet  wide,  and  contain  some 
celebrated  frescoes  and  many  fine  monuments. 
It  was  late  in  the  afternoon  when  we  left 
Pisa,  and  near  midnight  when  we  reached 
Rome,  so  the  darkness  gave  the  imagination 
full  play  the  first  night  we  spent  in  the  Eternal 
City. 
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I.    EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS. 


Mr.  J.  L.  BuRRiTT,  of  Elmira,  has  charge  of  the 
graded  schools  of  Canton,  Bradford  county. 

Mr.  H.  £.  Raesly  has  accepted  the  principalship  of 
the  schools  at  Wellsboro,  Tioga  county. 

M.  C.  Butler,  Saperintendent  of  the  schools  of  Cass 
township,  Schuylkill  county,  reports  them  in  an 
excellent  condition. 

Prof.  H.  G.  Weimer,  formerly  of  Bedford,  Pa.,  has 
been  elected  principal  of  tchools  of  Cumberland,  Md. 

Mr.  Harvey  B.  Houck,  a  graduate  of  Cumberland 
Valley  Normal  School,  has  charge  of  the  schools  of 
Upland  Borough,  Delaware  county,  and  has  prepared 
and  published  a  course  of  study  for  same. 

Ex.County  Superintendent  James  C.  Graham,  of 
Crawford,  is  doing  good  work  as  principal  of  the 
union  graded  schools  of  Mercer,  Pa. 

Gov.  Iloyt  will  deliver  an  address  before  the  Penn- 
sylvania Historical  Society,  on  the  subject  of  the 
Connecticut  claims,  or  what  is  more  familiarly  known 
as  the  **  Seventeen  Townships."  The  intimacy  of  the 
gentleman  with  the  matter  named,  and  his  ability  in 
gathering  together  and  presenting  all  points  of  infor- 
mation bearing  thereon,  will  doubtless  make  the 
address  a  very  interesting  one,  and  the  paper  will  be 
of  value  to  Pennsylvania  teachers. 

Owing  to  the  death  of  several  members  of  its 
Board  of  Trustees,  Lafayette  College  loses  about 
f4,ooo  from  its  usual  annual  income. 

The  superintendent  of  Clearfield  county  is  prepar- 
ing to  hold  a  *'  fair ''  of  scholars'  and  teachers'  work 
during  the  county  institute,  to  be  held  in  December. 
Let  all  take  an  interest. 

W.  A.  Ambrose,  principal  of  the  Osceola  schools, 
has  published  a  series  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the 
government  of  the  schools.  A.  E.  Wooldridge,  of 
Uie  Commercial  College  at  Poughkeepsie,  N.  Y.,  will 


have  charge  of  the  West  Clearfield  school  this  winter. 
Over  350  pupils  areenrc^led  in  the  Leonard  graded 
school. 

Prof.  B.  S.  Potter,  of  Missouri,  has  been  elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  Cumberland  Valley  State  Normal  school, 
and  the  fall  session  of  that  institution  has  opened 
under  his  direction.  Pennsylvania  teachers  will  give 
him  a  cordial  greeting. 

Prof.  J.  B.  Johnson  and  wife  have  charge  of  the 
graded  schools  of  Wilcox,  Elk  county.  Pa.  The 
Board  knew  where  to  get  active  and  energetic 
teachers. 

Prof.  R.  M.  Streeter,  of  Toledo,  Ohio,  has  been 
elected  and  commissioned  superintendent  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Titusville,  Pa. 

Prof.  E.  Francis  has  charge  of  the  schools  of  Bed- 
ford, Bedford  county. 

Miss  Lizzie  Fletcher,  a  graduate  of  Vassar  College, 
fills  a  position  in  the  Titusville  High  School. 

Founders'  Day,  instituted  in  honor  of  Hon.  Asa 
Packer,  was  properly  observed  at  Lehigh  Valley 
University.     Bishop  Howe  delivered  an  able  address. 

Rev.  T.  M.  Elder,  president  of  School  Board  of 
Dayton,  Armstrong  county,  extended  an  invitation  to 
superintendent,  teachers,  and  directors,  to  dine  with 
him  on  examination  day  at  the  Dayton  Hotel. 

The  New  York  Board  of  Education  has  appointed 
John  Jasper  Superintendent  of  public  schools,  in 
place  of  Mr.  Kiddle.  Mr.  Jasper  has  held  the  posi- 
tion of  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  schools  of 
the  city  for  several  years. 

In  the  Freshman  class  at  Yale  College  there  are 
eighteen  students  from  Pennsylvania,  and  fifty  from 
New  York. 

Eton  College,  England,  has  established  a  factory,  a 
building  of  three  floors,  in  which  various  mechanical 
appliances  are  to  be  erected,  so  that  boys  may  be  taught 
the  practical  use  of  tools. 
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Daring  the  month  of  October,  Prof.  Breidenbaugh, 
with  the  senior  class  of  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettys- 
burgh,"'  Pa.,  will  spend  a  week  on  a  mineralogical  ex- 
cursion to  the  great  oil  region  of  the  state  and  other 
points  of  interest. 

Miss  Marie  Kemp,  a  graduate  of  Swarthmore  college,^ 
is  assistant  teacher  in  St.  James*  Select  School  of  Lan-^ 
caster  city.     This  .school  is  under  the  charge  of  Miss 
Mary  Martin,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal  School 
at  Millersville. 

Miss  M.  Lizzie  Dickey,  a  graduate  of  Millersville 
State  Normal  school,  is  principal  of  the  State  Normal 
school  at  Fairmount,  West  Virginia.  She  has  been 
connected  with  this  institution  for  some  years,  and 
was  vice  principal  previous  tp  her  election  to  the 
principalship. 

Mr.  A.  M.  Snyder,  of  Juniata  county,  is  principal 
of  the  preparatory  school  of  Dickinson  Seminary,  at 
Williamsport,  Pa. 

Prof.  J.  H.  Brumbaugh,  of  the  class  of  '74  of  the 
Millersville  State  Normal  school,  is  Pq^sident  of  the 
Faculty  of  Brethren's  Normal  College,  Huntingdon, 
Pa. 

Prof.  J.  V.  Montgomery  delighted  the  Harrisburg 
Teachers'  Institute  with  one  of  his  interesting  lectures 
on  the  subject  of  drawing,  and  the  manner  of  teaching 
the  same. 

Miss  Maria  L.  Sanford,  during  the  past  month,  ad- 
dressed a  series  of  educational  meetings  in  Greene 
county. 

In  the  high  school  of  the  city  of  Harrisburg,  there 
are  three  colored  boys  pursuing  the  regular  course  of 
study  and  enjoying  the  full  advantages  of  the  school. 
Let  the  doors  of  our  public  schools  be  open  to  all, 
without  distinction  as  to  race  or  color. 

In  recognition  of  the  mathematical  powers  of  Miss 
Christine  Ladd,  a  young  graduate  of  Vassar  college, 
she  was  recently  invited  by  the  trustees  of  John  Hop- 
kins University  to  continue  her  studies  there,  with  an 
annual  stipend  equal  to  that  of  a  regular  fellowship. 
She  has  just  been  asked  also  to  pursue  a  special  course 
at  Harvard,  under  Professor  Pierce. 

Baltimore  celebrated,  Sept.  21,  the  semi-centennial 
anniversary  of  the  opening  of  public  schools  in  the 
city,  an  event  well  worth  celebrating.  There  are 
now  more  than  half  as  many  schools  as  there  were 
pupils  in  1829,  and  four  times  as  many  teachers  as 
there  were  pupils  then.  •  The  number  of  pupils  in- 
creased in  fifty  years  from  200  to  35yCX>o,  and  there 
are  are  now  121  schools  and  820  teachers. 

Whether  Pennsylvania  air  or  Pennsylvania  schools 
are  responsible  for  the  results  of  the  examinations  for 
cadet  engineers  in  the  Navy,  it  is  a  satisfaction  to 
know  that  there  are  ten  Pennsylvanians  out  of  twenty- 
five  admitted  candidates. 

Two  Indians  from  Hampton  are  to  serve  as  teach- 
ers for  the  250  young  Indian  pupils  whom  Captain 
H.  C.  Pratt  is  collecting  in  the  Indian  country  for  the 
new  industrial  school  at  Carlisle,  Pa. 

Synd  Abdulla  Khan,  the  most  accomplished  Eng- 
lish scholar  the  Mahometan  community  of  India  has 
yet  produced,  has  just  died  in  an  Indian  city  where 
he  was  headmaster  of  a  school.  He  used  to  be  pro- 
fessor of  Hindustani  in  the  University  of  London. 

A  descendant  of  a  family  which,  for  more  than  a 
century,  has  furnished  the  country  with  first-class 
criminals,  came  into  public  notice,  recently,  in  a  court 
room  at  Freetown,  Mass.  Elias  Phillips  is  his  name. 
He  appeared  as  a  witness  in  a  burglary  trial,  and  had 
turned  State's  evidence.  Malbone  Briggs,  the  notori- 
ous criminal  of  three  generations  back,  who  at  one 


time  was  in  prison  with  all  her  seten  sons,  was  his 
great  grand-mother.  His  family  line  can  be  traced 
directly  back  200  years  to  a  noted  pirate  of  the  time 
when  the  Earl  Ballamount  was  the  royal  Governor  of 
New  York.  Phillips'  right  arm  is  withered,  but  he 
was  able  to  make  with  his  left  the  two  keys  by  which 
the  store  was  entered.  He  can  also  sail  a  boat  and 
shoot  a  gun. 

At  the  National  Training  School  of  Cookery  in 
London,  a  distinguished  professor,  Church,  is  giving 
a  series  of  lectures  on  "  The  Chemistry  of  Foods," 
thus  combining  in  one  course  of  instruction  the 
teaching  of  the  physiologist  and  chemist  and  the 
training  of  the  cook.  The  superintendent  of  the 
school,  seeing  the  need  of  practical  instruction  in  the 
science  of  foods  for  the  pupils  as  well  as  the  practical 
managenient  of  the  kitchen  apparatus,  arranged  for 
these  lectures.  Professor  Church's  handbook,  pre> 
pared  for  the  Science  and  Ait  Department  at  Ken- 
sington, has  been  a  text-book  in  the  school,  and  the 
illustrations  and  experiments  he  introduces  in  his 
lectures  are  to  show  by  demonstration  what  he  has 
expressed  in  words. 

Thi  school  of  Arts  and  Trades  at  Stockholm  ia 
1877  instructed  2,673  pupils,  of  whom  810  were 
women  and  girls.  The  elementary  technical  schools 
give  a  higher  grade  of  instruction,  involving  a  course 
of  three  years,  and  including  chemistry,  mechanics, 
mineralogy,  geology,  mathematics  and  workshop  prac- 
tice. At  Bdras  there  is  a  textile  school  for  weaving, 
the  course  of  instruction  in  which  is  from  one  and 
a  half  to  two  years.  The  Chalmers  school  fur- 
nishes a  high  class  of  education  in  natural  science 
for  those  who  are  going  into  the  various  professions. 
Stockholm  has  a  Polytechnic  school,  atid  it  absorbed, 
in  1869,  the  Mining  school  at  Falun.  All  these 
schools  have  a  good  attendance. 


•  ♦ 


SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 


The  Pittsburgh  glass  works  employ  about  5,000 
men,  and  supply  mere  than  half  the  glassware  now 
used  in  the  United  States. 

It  is  computed  that  the  offspring  of  a  single  oyster 
during  the  spawning  season  amounts  to  2,000,000. 
Of  these,  however,  only  a  few  hundred  survive.  The 
newly  born  oyster  is  much  smaller  than  a  pin's  head 
and  bears  little  resemblance  to  the  parent. 

At  an  **  aged  home  "  for  animals  in  the  environs  of 
Paris  there  is  a  cow  36  years  old,  a  mule  72,  a  pig  25, 
a  goat  18,  and  a  goose  37.     None  of  them  are  human ! 

Within  the  last  40  years  the  average  speed  of  At- 
lantic steamers  has  increased  from  8>3  knots  (nautical 
miles)  to  15.6  knots  an  hour,  while  the  consumption 
of  fuel  per  horse  power  has  diminished  about  60  per 
cent. 

Lead- pencil. marks  may  be  preserved  by  dipping 
the  paper  into  skimmed  milk,  drying,  and  quickly 
ironing  it  on  the  wrong  side. 

Glass  sleepers  for  railroads  are  the  latest  thing  in  that 
line  in  England.  The  glass  is  toughened  by  a  pro- 
cess discovered  by  Frederick  Siem  ens,  of  Dresden, 
the  cost  per  ton  being  about  the  same  as  that  of  cast  iron, 
but  there  are  three  times  as  many  sleepers  in  a  ton. 

It  is  asked  why  the  Electric  Light,  with  its  power 
to  penetrate  long  distances,  is  not  used  by  steamships 
at  sea,  so  as  to  lessen  the  chances  of  collision.  At 
least  one  of  the  steamships  sailing  out  of  the  port  of 
Philadelphia  has  apparatus  for  such  a  head-light,  as 
also  electric  lamps  for  her  dining  saloon;  so. if  the 
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electric  light  is  not  shown  at  sea,  it  is  not  for  the  lack 
of  apparatus. 

The  work  of  tunneling  the  Hudson  river  to  con- 
nect Jersey  City  by  railroad  with  New  York  was  be- 
gun atx)ut  five  years  ago,  but  soon  sus}>ended  by 
reason  of  a  litigation  brought  on  by  railroads  and 
private  citizens  opposed  to  the  project.  The  decision 
of  the  oourts  recently  given  was  favorable  to  the  com- 
pany, and  the  work  has  been  resumed.  The  tunnel 
will  be  I2CX)0  feet  long,  26  feet  viide,  and  24  feet  high; 
and  will  be  60  feet  beneath  the  bed  of  the  river.  It 
will  enable  about  400  trains  to  enter  New  York  every 
day.  It  is  estimated  that  this  great  work  will  cost 
^10,000,000  and  be  completed  in  two  years. 

A  medical  journal  gives  the  following  statistics  in 
regard  to  memory :  Inferior  races,  as  the  Negro  and 
Indian,  have  better  memory  than  races  more  highly 
civilized ;  women  have  better  memory  than  men ; 
"feeble  persons  of  lymphatic  temperament  a  better  mem- 
ory than  the  strong.  This  faculty  is  impaired  by  over 
eating,  by  physical  exercise,  and  by  education.  We 
can  remember  better  in  warm  than  in  cold  climates, 
in  summer  than  in  winter,  in  the  morning  than  in  the 
evening. 

Ptof.  Marsh,  of  Yale,  has  been  finding  more 
toothed  birds  among  the  Wyoming  and  G)lorado  fos- 
sils, besides  the  petrified  remains  of  300  or  400  dino- 
saurs, a  mammoth  kangaroo  of  the  crocodile  order, 
sometimes  100  feet  long,  and  about  1,000  pterodac- 
tyles,  a  sort  of  contemporary  flying  dragon,  with  a 
spread  of  wing  of  30  or  40  feet. 

Prof.  Pierce,  of  Harvard  College,  has  startled  the 
scientific  world  by  declaring  that  far  beyond  the  utter- 
most planet  bounding  our  solar  system  is  a  vast  spher- 
ical shell  of  matter  broken  up  into  small  fragments, 
from  which  come  the  meteors.  This  shell  he  calls 
the  home  of  the  meteors.  He  gives  the  reason  why 
some  such  such  theory  must  be  adopted  to  explain  the 
movements  of  the  planets  and  comets,  and  the  per- 
sistence of  the  constant  amount  of  heat  given  out  from 
the  sun.  The  hitherto  accepted  theory  that  comets 
may  be,  and  some  necessarily  are,  strangers  to  our 
system,  he  rejects. 

It  would  certainly  be  a  great  boon  to  the  world  if 
the  general  level  of  scientific  education  could  be 
raised,  so  that  each  young  man  or  young  woman, 
when  he  or  she  issues  from  school -doors,  should  have 
enough  definite  knowledge  of  the  great  laws  of  the 
physical  universe  to  instantly  denounce  blue-glass 
theories,  and  attempts  at  perpetual  motion,  not  from 
the  pride  of  knowledge,  but  from  the  feeling  that 
error,  credulity,  and  superstition  should  be  combatted 
with  truth. 

Dr.  R.  H.  Ward,  of  Troy,  describes  a  method  by 
which  much  of  the  structure  of  leaves  may  be  pre- 
served. A  piece  of  dry  leaf  is  laid  on  a  thin  piece  of 
platinum,  or  mica,  covered  with  mica  or  colored  glass, 
and  heated  on  an  alcohol  lamp  until  the  organic  matter 
is  burnt  out,  and  the  mineral  matter  or  ash  remains. 
This  is  droppod  on  a  slide  wet  with  turpentine,  and 
very  carefully  mounted  in  soft  balsam.  The  prepara- 
tions show  the  construction  of  the  parenchyma,  veins, 
epidermis,  stemates,  and  hairs,  with  great  beauty  and 
distinctness. 

Botany. — The  Italian  botanist,  Professor  Camel, 
has  recently  proposed  to  divide  the  vegetable  king- 
dom into  five  groups,  setting  aside  the  ancient  classifl- 
cation.  His  groups  are  as  follows :  I.  Phanerogamia 
or  flowery  plants,  divided  primarily  into  Monocotyle- 
drones  and  dicotyledrones.  2.  Schistogamia,  includ- 
ing the   characese    only.      3.   Prothallogamia,  con- 


terminous with  vascular  cryptogams  and  divisible' 
into  heterospor^e  and  isosporue.  4.  Bryrogamia,  syno- 
nymous with  muscinese,  and  divided  into  musei  and 
nepaticeae.  5.  Gymnogamia,  corresponding  to  ihallo- 
phyta,  an  assemblage  which  Caruel  believes  will  ulti- 
mately be  broken  up  into  several  primary  groups. 

Prof.  F.  A.  March,  of  Lafayelte  College,  Easton, 
Pa.,  invites  every  one  interested  in  the  history  and 
etymology  of  language  to  assist  in  the  preparation  of 
the  immense  historical  dictionary  of  the  English  lan- 
guage now  in  preparation.  This  work  is  to  contain 
four  volumes,  each  as  large  as  Webster's  quarto  dic- 
tionary. 

More  than  1,800,000  gallons  of  petroleum  reach 
the  surface  every  day  in  the  Pennsylvania  oil  regions. 
This  product  is  vielded  in  such  immense  quantities 
that  the  means  of  storing  it  prove  entirely  inadequate, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  300,000  gallons  daily  run  to 
waste.  Most  of  the  wasted  oil  flows  into  the  streams 
of  the  region,  and  is  Anally  carried  to  the  sea.  Our 
petroleum  gives  light  to  almost  every  people  of  the 
world.  Not  only  do  all  neighlx>ring  nations  use  it, 
but  it  is  found  in  far-off  China,  Japan,  Turkey,  Persia, 
Egjrpt  and  Palestine.  It  is  burned  by  remote  island- 
ers, and  illumines  the  rude  mud  huts  on  the  banks  of 
the  rivers  of  Central  Africa.  At  its  present  low 
price  it  affords  a  much  cheaper  light  than  that  der 
rived  from  any  other  source.  It  furnishes  light  at 
only  about  one-twentieth  the  cost  of  the  cheaper  gas. 

The  "  mechanical  harvester"  so  extensively  used  in 
the  West  binds  the  sheaves  of  wheat  with  wire.  In 
threshing  the  bands  are  frequently  broken,  and  bits  of 
wire  fall  into  the  grain,  causing  serious  damage  to  the 
machinery  of  mills  in  which  it  is  ground.  A  com- 
plete remedy  .for  this  evil  has  been  found  in  the  use  of 
magnets.  The  magnet  is  so  adjusted  that  its  poles 
are  close  to  the  stream  of  grain  falling  between  the 
burs,  and  grasps  the  pieces  of  wire  as  they  fall.  This 
device  is  used  in  all  the  great  flouring  mills  of  Min- 
neapolis. 

An  Experiment  in  Crystallization. — Procure 
at  a  drug  store  yi  oz.  each  of  the  following  salts: 
Common  alum,  copper  sulphate  (blue  vitrol),  ferrous 
sulphate  (green  vitrol),  sodium  sulphate,  ammonium 
nitrate,  and  potassium  bichromate.  Reduce  each  to  a 
fine  powder  by  rubbing  it  on  a  piece  of  paper  or  plate 
with  a  clean  knife.  Place  the  alum  in  a  tea-cup,  add 
about  two  tablespoonfuls  of  water  and  heat,  at  the 
same  time  stirring  for  several  minutes  over  a  coal -oil 
flame.  Stand  the  cup  aside  for  a  few  minutes  to  cool, 
and  when  there  is  no  danger  of  the  liquids  breaking 
the  glass,  pour  it  off  into  a  clean  tumbler.  Any  resi- 
due of  the  salt  that  remains  may  be  dried  and  pre- 
served. Treat  the  other  salts  in  the  same  way,  being 
careful  to  rinse  the  cup  each  time  it  has  been  used. 
Then  you  will  have  strong  solutions  of  the  salts.  Set 
the  tumblers  away  where  they  will  not  be  disturbed, 
and  an  interesting  crystalline  work  will  take  place 
within  them.  Some  of  the  solutions  will  begin  to  de- 
posit crystals  on  cooling,  while  others  may  not  begin 
for  several  days.  Frequently  examine  the  tumblers  to 
note  the  progress  of  the  crystallization.  You  will  find 
that  not  only  are  new  crystals  formed,  but  that  those 
already  formed  grow,  increasing  in  size  from  day  to 
day,  also  that  the  different  crystals  have  different 
forms.  Crystallize  other  substances,  as  sugar,  common 
salt  and  epsom  salt  in  the  same  manner.  Many  arti- 
ficial compounds  have  the  power  to  thus  arrange  their 
molecules  in  geometrical  forms,  and  nature  teems 
with  structures  which  her  crystalline  forces  wrought 
in  other  ages. 
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GUIDE  ME,  0  THOU  GREAT  JEHOVAH. 


[Nov., 


Praywr  from  "Zampa." 
"Placida."    Hbrou). 


1.  Guide   me,       O    Thou  great  Je    -    ho-  vahlPil-  grim  through  this ,      bar-  ren     land: 

2.  Op  -  en       now    the   crys  -  tal      fotmtain.  Whence  tlie    heal  -  ing         wa  -  ters     flow; 

3.  When   I        tread  the  vei^    of      Tor    dan.   Bid     my     anx  -  ious       fears   sub  -  sid£ ; 


^yryfT 


I       am     weak,  but  Thou    art     might  -  y,  Hold   me      with    Thy      power  -  ful    hand : 
Let     the       fier  •    y,  cloud  •  y        pil       lar  Lead   me       all      my        )our  -  ncy  through 
Bear    me  through  the  swell  -  ing      cur  -  rent,  Land  me      safe     on        Ca  -  naan*s  side : 


i^^-^%=f^V-rtp-^%^ 


Bread  of  Heav  -  en,  Bread  of  Heav  -  en,  Feed  me  now  and  cv  -  er  -  more. 
Strong  De  -  liv  -  *rer,  Strong  De  -  liv  -  'rer.  Be  Thou  still  my  strength  and  shield. 
Songs  of  prais  -  es.       Songs    of     prais  -  es,      I       will   ev  •    er         give    to    Thee. 


FLAG  OF  THE  FREE. 

^  ^        Steady  Timt, 


Mardi  from  "  Lohbngrzn.' 


:± 


r  ^    ^    ^    ^ .     _^  ^^.  ^   ^    ^  -^  'm   - 

1.  Flag  of  the  free,        fair -est    to  see!    Borne  thro' the  strife  and  ihethun-der    of  war; 

2.  Flag  of   the  brave,    long  may  it  wave,  Chos  -  en    of  God  while  His  might  we  a  -  dore,  In 


jr^jy^  •T:*!?" 


Fhte, 


Ban-  ner  so  bright     with  star  -  ry  light,    Float  cv  -  er  proud- ly  from  mountain  to  shore. 
Lib  -  er  -  ty*s  van  for  manhood  of  man,      Sym-  bol  of  Right  thro*  the  years  passing  o'er. 


IM^ 


^i?r;g;  While  thro*  the  sky       loud  rings  the  cry,        U  -  nion  and  Lib  -  er  -  \y\  one   ev-er-more! 


imjia^J^ 


Em-  blem  of  Free-  dom,  hope  to    the  slave.  Spread  thy  fair  folds  but  to  shield  and  to  save. 
Pride  of   ourcoun-try,  lion-ored  a  -  far,       Scat-ter  each  cloud  that  would  darken  a  star, 

N  J     J     ^     -^-.  I       h    N  J     J     ^    -^,  [wha. 


Common  Sense  Pesk, 

MADE  OF 

•»5-BE]^TvW00Dv7ipvM^LLE7IBLE^I^@N> 


Over  10,000  in  TTse 


]^o  $lat$  and  ^o  Cast  li'on  l/^etl. 


BACKS  AND  SEATS  CURVED 


TET    SOIiXS. 


■  The  roughest  boy  cannot  break  the 
Common  Sense,MvhUe  all  cast  iron  desks 
are  liable  to  break,  and  many  of  them 
do  break,  as  all  Teachers  and  Direc- 
_  tors  know. 

To  thoae  desiring  the  Old  Style  Caet  Iron  Deaka  ire  -would  say  that  we  make  several 
styles,  aU  of  which  are  of  the  best  of  that  Wnd  of  Desks,  which  we  will  hmish  at  the 


lowest  prices. 

JgcClees  &  Warren, 


SUOOESSORS  TO 

EXCELSIOR  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  MFQ  CO., 
1003  AROH  STREET.  PHILADELPHIA.  PA. 


^ 


■  UCKEVC  BILL  FOUHDRV, 

"-- ibiuaS  la  itai. 


State  JJormal  Schocl, 

nrDZAITA,  PA. 

BLflLPIM-q.  ih<  b»i  of  the  kind  In  thE  Unlicd  Stain. 
.ACCOMXCOSATIOITS.  for  ,<xi  Boudtn. 
SCO O HI.,  finl-dnu  in  all  rspccu, 
SEFASTUENTS,  Nsrmal,  CUuIoJ.Caoiiurcial,  Uu- 

T&E  FAXX  TERU  of  i5w«li>  1.III  ofn 

Uoaday,  September  8, 1879. 

EZZ'EN'SESula'at  ihcu  DFinyolhn  idiacl  iSordlnt 


The  following  are  the  da.tes  at  wbkh  Ihe  seuii 
of  Count;  Inslitules,  for  1879,  will  be  b«ld  in  ll 
connliei  puoedi 

Luicastei,  Lancaster,         Nov.  loth. 

CatboD,  Mauch  Chunk,      "     I7ih. 


Daaphin, 

Lehinon, 

Petry,  ' 

York, 

Forest, 
Fulton, 

Clinton, 

Cleailield, 

TefTerson, 


Armslrong, 
Cambria, 


\  Millersburg,  Dec.  aid. 
Chambeisbui^,  Nov.  171I1. 
Lebanon,  "     l8lh. 

Gellysburg.  ■'    141  h. 

Bloonifield,        Dec.    1st. 
York,  "      81b. 

Lewisburg,  "     I5lh. 

Tionesta,  "      " 

McConnelUburg,  "      " 
Mifflintown,  "      " 


Kiltanning 
Beaver, 


ASOPTED 


READING,  P> 

ALTOONA, 
ASHLAND, 
POTTSTOWM, 
LANCASTER, 
HUNTINGDON,     " 
NORRISTOWN,     " 
SHENANDOAH,    " 
UERCERSBURG,  " 
PHOENIXVILLE,  " 


ADOPTED 
1879 

CHESTER,  P». 

XREUONT. 
LANSDALE, 
KUTZTOWN, 
McVEYTOWN.  •' 
BETHLEHEM, 
SHAMOKIN, 
UONTROSE,  - 

PORT  CLINTON,  " 
MECHANICSBUKG, 
ftc,       Ac.,       ftc. 


"•^ifxCellcnCc  in  Comfort,  CoD0ti*a(!tioq,  ^nd  Dtufiibility- *^ 

KEYSTONE  SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH  FURNITURE  COMPANY, 

618  ASCB  8TRBET,  PHILADELFB3A- 

^eiCTJD   FOR   FTJr.IL.    r>KSCR.IPTI"Vg    CIRCTTIL..AK. -O 

•^W^  eP  EVE^Y  DEgd^IPTiefl-l* 

SUITABLE  POS  SCHOOLS. 


Spring  JVTap  Pollers.    J^ap  Gases. 

J.  Ii.  BHITH,  Hap  FubliSHiib, 

27  S.  Siztli  et,  Philadelphia,  Fa. 

r:     SEND  FOR  A  DESCBIPTIVE  CATALOa'QE. 


■l^^^i^^Sl^e^^iPiSi^^ra^il' 


No.  8.— 1879. 


I.  Oft  In  the  Stilly  Nliht,   ■ 
1.  Guide  Me,  Omt  JaBovah,  . 


-".-■  i 


Thi    Mill  WhMl  ; 


d  Hymn.  (Word »,)— When  Shall  W 


M.  Forever  .nd  Forever,     -    -    -  » 

13.  TwiliehlUl'elUDi,  .    .    .    .  i 

.3.  The  Lord'.  Prayer.  ....  I 

it  Wake,  Wake  the  kforolnf,  -  9 

15.  A  Gwfriii  Old  Saaff.     -     ...  a 
it.  OCoi 


Jo.  0?d  Hunlr'ed,  -  "■    *'  - 

B.  RoHetAIUDdil 


houBhl  ofThee.  Sotlly  Now  ih 


Noilv*  l^aa,  •  14 
Wave.,  -    .    -ti 

1 :  Doal  Song :  What  Faln-Libc  Mmic ;  Mowen'  Song ; 
Great  Jehov;lh  :  Salt,  Soil  Muk  ii  Sleahna  ;  Rlinepi- 
Lifiht  of  Day  J  jHia,  LoverofMy  Soul;  Come  10  the 

eOcu;  Twcniycapia,  (1.20.  Theie  ranslDduda 
r  iuuiille  UH,  will  pleue  lune  defiiuiely  ihe  Su|ltil«- 

J,  p.  SCcCMolMr.  Ti»nr«»tT.  Pa. 
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cB.  APPLETON  &  €OMPANT,$^ 

549  &  551  Broadway,  ITew  Tork. 


-^NEW  BOOKS.*^ 


IPPLETONg'-f^CpeOL-f 


By  WM.  T.  HARRIS.  L.L.  D.,  Supt  of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  J.  RICKOFF,  A.M.,  Supt.  of  Instruction,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

MARK  BAILEY,  A.  M.,  Instructor  in  Elocution,  Yale  College. 

Consisting  of  Five  Books.  Superbly  Illustrated. 

These  books  were  made  by  teachers  for  teachers.  During  the  short  time  they  have  be^n  before  the  pub- 
lic, two  States  and  hundreds  of  towns  have  adopted  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  Readers.  Examine 
them,  and  you  will  use  them.  Specimen  copies  for  examination  with  reference  to  ihtroduction,  if  approved, 
will  be  sent  to  Teachers  and  Committees  at  the  following  rates : 


First  Reader 


10c,    Fourth  Reader   -    -  25c, 


Second  Reader    -    -  15c, 
Third  Reojder  -    -     20c, 


Fifth  Reader    -    -     45c, 
The  Whole  Set  -   $1.15. 


<( 


Words,  and  Sow  to  Put  Tliexn  Together."  This  little  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  boy  and  girl  in  our  schools."  It  will  not  rival  any  book  now  in  use,  but  is  designed  to  go  before 
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A  MORNING  IN  THE  QUINCY  SCHOOLS. 


SECOND  LETTER. 


I   WAS    obliged    to  cut  off  my  letter  of 
last  week  with  the  ringing  of  the  recess 

bell  at  the  Codington  school  house,  as  the 
detail  of  the  first  hour  and  a  half,  only,  in 
the  morning  exercises,  already  stretched,  I 
feared,  beyond  the  limits  of  your  indulgence 
in  space.  In  the  little  talk  of  musical  matters 
with  the  principal,  I  had  to  note  the  departure, 
in  Quincy,  from  the  rigorous  methods  by 
which  music  is  taught  in  some  other  schools, 
where  a  fault  in  naming,  say  a  sixteenth  note 
instead  of  an  eighth,  is  visited  with  as  severe 
moral  reprobation  as  though  a  part  of  the 
Decalogue  had  been  broken.  Remembering 
the  unhappy  children  in  some  of  our  Phila- 
delphia schools  who  are  drilled  in  lines  and 
spaces  and  rests  as  though  their  future  salva- 
tion and  entire  intellectual  prospects  depended 
on  these,  I  could  not  but  give  thanks  for  the 
Quincy  method,  that  gets  out  the  singing  and 
the  threads  of  voices  without  destroying  the 
cocoons.  No  child  is  "  kept  in  "  at  Quincy 
for  short  coming  in  its  ledger  lines,  and  thus 
the  singing  falls  into  its  true  place  as  a  recre- 
ation and  muscular  exercise. 

[Note— In  the  New  York  schools  that  I 
have  visited,  much  time  is  given  to  the  draw- 
ing of  notes  on  the  blackboard  and  recitation 
of  their  relative  values;  an  exceedingly  care- 
ful mathematical  drill,  and  the  cultivation  of 
musical  expression,  filling  a  prominent  place. 
But  the  attached  penalty  for  failure  in  these 
makes  the  music  lesson  of  exaggerated  im- 
portance.    Considering  the  short  time  many 


of  these  children  have  to  spend  in  the  pri- 
maries as  the  whole  of  their  school  epportvn- 

ily,  it  is  barbarous  to  punish  an  error  in  no- 
tation with  the  same  severity  that  attaches  to 
a  moral  fault.  Quincy  has  learned  the 
science  of  value  and  of  relative  proportions 
in  the  importance  of  studies.  Evidently  the 
first  object  at  Quincy  is  to  teach  a  child  to 
notice,  to  think,  and  to  express  itself  in  its 
own  way.  Its  observations  and  its  questions 
are  of  more  value  to  it  and  to  all  the  rest  of 
the  class  than  the  mere  cataloguing  of  facts 
in  a  text-book  can  ever  be.  So,  as  the  facts 
come  along,  by  its  own  reading,  by  observa- 
tion, by  the  teacher's  voice,  they  are  met  by 
wide-awake  and  active  young  minds,  eagerly  , 
receptive.  Some  of  the  New  York  schools 
again,  by  the  perfect  drill  and  snap  of  their 
method,  have  the  class  alert  and  very  ready; 
but  it  is  apprehension,  memory  exercise,  en- 
tirely and  exclusively.  The  deadening  results 
of  this  parrol  drill  show  themselves  in  the 
upper  schools,  where  the  springs  of  all  this 
mechanical  training  have  had  time  to  wear 
somewhat  thin,  and  where  the  results,  so  far 
as  I  have  seen  them,  are  not  minds,  but 
rather  uninteresting  machines.] 

But  this  is  a  longer  parenthesis  than  the 
recess  grants,  and  long  before  this  the  Quincy 
school  children  should  have  been  filing  up  the 
stairs  again  at  the  sound  of  the  bell,  and 
guided  by  the  music  of  the  pianos  in  the  sev- 
eral school  floors.  The  larger  rooms  are  di- 
vided, not  by  window  partitions,  but  by  solid 
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blackboards  or  sashes.  Approaching  these,  j 
and  still  to  the  taps  of  the  piano  keys,  the  ' 
three  monitors  stood  with  their  hooked  sticks  I 
ready  to  draw  them  down,  each  motion  j 
guided  by  the  notes,  and  all  coming  down  to 
these  signals  smoothly,  noiselessly,  and  in 
good  order. 

A   CRITICAL   READING   LESSON. 

The  reading  lesson,  a  history  and  a  lan- 
guage lesson,  had  been  underlined  for  me, 
.and  the  young  readers  were  soon  in  vigorous 
** attack"   on  the  chapter  on    Holland   in 
:Sheldon*s  Fourth  Reader,  taken.  I  believe, 
from  Mrs.  Dodge's  delightful  **Hans  Brink- 
•er."     It  might    have  been   the  newspaper, 
which  comes  to  us  as  a  ''reader"  quite  often 
in  Quincy,  but  it  happened  to  be  Holland 
this  time. 

This  is  known  as  the  lowest  'grammar" 
division,  the  children  who  had  come  up  at 
the  beginning  of  the  September  term  from 
the  upper  primary.  These  primaries,  by  the 
way,  have  two  more  divisions  than  ours, 
there  being  no  secondary  or  intermediate 
schools.  At  the  close  of  the  first  paragraph 
the  teacher,  quicklv  to  a  boy  in  the  back- 
ground—  "What  country  is  he  reading 
about ;  what  did  he  say  ?"  "He  said  it  was 
one  of  the  queerest  countries,  because  the 
ocean  is  pressing  up  against  the  land  all  the 
time  to  get  in,  and  it  can't."  "What  keeps 
it  out?"     Boys  in  chorus,  "The  dykes  " 

A  ^rand  discussion  on  the  nature  of  dykes 
and  embankments  followed;  what  they  were 
built  of;  what  kind  of  trees  were  planted 
there  to  bind  the  earth  together.  Some  of 
the  young  Yankees  stood  out  stoutly  for  pine, 
others  were  in  favor  of  oak  and  cherry  trees. 
"No;  I'll  leave  you  that  to  find  out  by  to- 
morrow"— and  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  there 
will  be  considerable  interviewing  of  parents 
and  neighboring  farmers  on  that  point. 
"How  shall  we  get  to  Holland  from  here?" 
"Cross  the  Atlantic  Ocean."  "Go  draw 
Holland  on  the  map  and  show  me  how  you 
would  get  there." 

Three  boys  go  to  the  blackboard,  with  their 
chalks,  and  proceed  to  draw  by  square  a  fair 
outline  map  of  Europe,  very  rapidly,  rubbing 
out  the  quadrilaterals  and  triangles  as  they 
sketch  on  the  true  outline.  In  the  meantime 
the  reading  proceeds.  "  The  canals  are  high 
but  not  dry.  The  croaking  frogs  among  the 
canal  reeds  are  nearer  to  the  stars  than  the 
storks  on  the  chimney  tops."  Every  child 
there  sees  the  frogs,  and  the  uplifted  marshes 
of  the  canals,  and  the  low-lying  farm  houses 
below  the  water  level.  Teacher,  suddenly, 
to  the  map  architects— "Which  is  Holland?" 


NO   SNUBBING. 

One  of  the  Hollands  was  a  little  out  in 
drawing,  which  was  promptly  pointed  out  by 
the  class.     And  just  here  I  made  a  roentad 
note.     In  all  the  reading  exercises  which  it 
has  been  my  fortune  to  witness  in  our  Phila- 
delphia public  schools,  th^  class,  if  a  lively 
class,  has  been  all  ready  to  pounce  on  the 
slightest  default  in  inflection,  or  pronunciation 
ot  the  closely- watched  reader — so  intent  on 
manner  indeed,  that  it  was  scarcely  to  be  be- 
lieved that  the  meaning  of  what  was  read 
could  be  getting  any  attention.     I  have  heard 
a  paragraph  that  had  very  little  in  it  to  begin 
with,  read  down  a  line  of  six  or  eight  child- 
ren, only  for  a  certain  shade  of  inflection. 
At  Quincy,  class  criticism,  something  apart 
from  the  teacher's,  was  directed  to  substance 
rather  than  form,  to  ideas  rather  than  inflec- 
tions.    The  inflections  and  intonations  came 
along,  but   only  along;  the  point  was   the 
meaning  of  what  was  read,  the  opinion,  the 
lively  remarks  of  the  class,  and  there  was  no 
dreary  reading  and  re-reading  of  a  paragraph 
by  an  entire  row  until  the  exact  nicety  of  ex- 
pression was  stnick.     They  got  at  what   it 
meant,  first,  and  the  expression  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course.     In  evidence— -one  child.  I 
noticed,  said  instid  for  instead.     There  was 
no  smirking  of  the  class,  no  lifting  of  hands 
to  call  attention  conspicuously  to  the  fault. 
The   teacher  quietly  wrote   vastead  on    the 
board.      '*  How    do    you     pronounce    this 
word  ?"     Class  in  chorus,  including  the  delin- 
quent, "instead!"     It  was  a  polite  way  of 
correction,  instead  of  hypercritical  snapping 
up  of  each  other's  slips,  that  makes  over-right- 
eous   little  critics,  I   fear,  of   some  of  our 
school  children,  and  it  was  another  witness  to 
the  way  in  which,  as  Miss  Morse  had  said, 
"  the  class  brings  the  duller  ones  along  with 
it."     As  the  reading  proceeds — "Put  in  an- 
other word  for  *  localities.'  "     Child    reads 
the  sentence  again  and  says  "places"  as  he 
goes  on  without  stopping,  to  the  end.     TTie 
teacher  makes  this  synonym  exercise  a  exer- 
cise, I  notice,  at  all  the  hard  words,  and  the 
substitute  is  made  as  the  reader  goes  on, 
showing  that  the  entire  paragraph  is  under- 
stood. 

Something  following  about  the  water  in 
Holland  being  older  than  Adam,  and  yet  the 
Dutchman  cannot  drink  it — "  Why  is  this? 
Who's  Adam  ?  Why  cannot  they  drink  the 
canal  water?"  "Because  it  is  salt  and 
dirty."  "  Can  you  think  of  any  other  situa- 
tion in  which  people  would  have  nothing  to 
drink?  Here  it  says,  'Water;  water  every 
where,  and  not  a  drop  to  drink. '  "     "  Caspian 
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Sea,"  calls  out  a  boy,  going  far  inland  for  a 
comparison.  "  They  have  to  carry  all  the 
water  on  shipboard,  and  they  might  use  it  all 
up  before  they  ever  got  to  land,"  explains 
another.  *'  A  shipwreck.'*  Pointing  back  to 
the  line  above  quoted  '*  What  do  those 
marks  mean?"  **A  quotation — somebody 
else  wrote  it."  *'  Anybody  know  who  wrote 
it?"  Nobody  did.  "Find  out  at  the  Li- 
brary." Again  reverting  to  the  main  subject, 
**  Our  ships  at  Quincy  don't  come  up  to  Mr. 
Wilson's  store.  How  is  it  that  these  boats 
do  in  Holland  come  to  the  store  doors  to  un- 
load?" "Canals;  the  streets  are  canals." 
"  Any  other  place  in  Europe  where  the  streets 
are  water?"  Boy  locates  Venice  on  map, 
and  makes  a  dot  for  it.  His  neighbor  makes 
his  dot  for  it  at  Sicily.  *'  How  many," 
pointing  to  this  last,  *•  think  this  is  right?" 
Nobody  rises  !  *'  How  many  don't  know  ?  " 
Three  or  four  rise,  not  in  the  least  ashamed 
to  be  ignorant,  l.ut  evidently  **  wanting  to 
know." 

The  majority  of  the  class,  however,  rose  to 
the  opinion  that  the  first  draughtsman  had  put 
his  Venice  in  the  right  place,  and  the  second 
one,  thus  corrected,  but  not  snubbed,  made 
his  repairs  accordingly.  "What  should  we 
see  people  walking  on  in  Holland  ?  "  "  Stilts." 
"No,  that's  in  Sweden,"  says  a  class  critic. 
"Wooden  shoes!"  "Any  other  place  in 
Europe  where  the  people  wear  wooden  shoes  ?" 
"Constantinople,'!  "  Russia,"  '* French  peas- 
ants," "Any  part  of  our  country  ?  "  "  There 
are  boots,"  said  slowly  a  junior  Emerson, 

"in  Mr. 's  store  window  with  wooden 

soles  about  an  inch  and  a  half  thick  !  "  Fi- 
nally it  was  brought  out  that  in  Canada  you 
could  still  see  and  hear  wooden  shoes  among 
the  French  farmers  around  Quebec. 

HISTORY  BY  CONSTRUCTION. 

It  was  not  easy  to  leave  this  class  for  the 
history  lesson,  but  time  was  flying,  and  in 
Miss  Dearborn's  room,  already,  Columbus 
was  making  his  voyages  across  the  Atlantic. 
The  little  girl  at  the  blackboard  dropped  her 
voice  as  the  visitor  entered,  but  was  promptly 
reminded  by  the  teacher's  "I  can't  hear  a 
word  you  say,"  to  take  up  the  narrative  in  a 
clear  voice.  In  this  room  another  earth  map 
of  North  America  lay  on  the  blue  board,  but 
America  was  discovered  (this  being  an  older 
class)  by  the  blackboard  above.  Columbus 
sailed  out  into  space,  and  the  islands  were  put 
in  "  as  he  sailed,"  or  rather  when  he  came  up  to 
them,  the  track  of  each  voyage  being  drawn 
across  the  Atlantic.  This  was  after  England 
and  Spain  had  been  put  in  for  the  Genoese 


voyager,  and  after  Queen  Isabella  had  sold  her 
jewels,  to  the  approval  of  the  class.  "  A 
priest  thought  considerable  of  Columbus,  and 
he  got  a  part  of  the  money  for  him  and  the 
Queen  gave  the  other  part."  Palos  is  located, 
and  the  date  of  the  first  voyage  written  there, 
"Then  he  sees  the  Canary  Islands."  "/ 
don't  see  them,"  said  the  teacher,  so  they 
are  dotted  into  phce.  "  What  was  Columbus 
doing  when  he  stopped  there  ?*'  "  Repairing 
his  ships."  "  What  date  do  we  want  all  along 
here  ?  * 

So  the  sailor  took  her  to  San  Salvador,  and 
writes  October ;  takes  her  from  there,  goes 
on  to  Hayti— *'  Did  he  call  it  Hayti?"  •*  No  ; 
Hispaniola;"  and  brings  him  back  to  Spain 
by  a  chalk  sail.  "What  year?"  "Early  in 
1493."  Here  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Parker, 
comes  in  and  looks  on,  but  says  nothing. 
Columbus  gets  his  reception  in  Spain,  Indians 
and  all,  and  is  taken  out  again  to  San  Do- 
mingo, while  the  class  discovers  Jamaica,  and 
the  chalk  voyager  marks  it  in  place  and  dates 
it.  "Stays  about  here  till  1496."  On  his 
third  voyage  the  Cape  Verde  Islands  are  dis- 
covered in  the  track  of  the  chalk  pencil. 
"Why  Verde?  What  verd  have  we  in  our 
names?"     "Vermont" 

By  this  time  a  party  of  earth  workers  were 
putting  in  the  islands  on  the  earth  map,  fol- 
lowing the  instructions  from  the  little  leader 
at  the  board. 

Not  all  history  can  be  taught  in  this  way, 
but  that  of  the  United  States  especially'  gives 
a  good  field  for  it.  Even  in  political  history 
of  the  Old  World,  what  life  and  action  may  be 
given  to  the  details,  for  instance,  of  eventful 
wars  that  have  changed  political  boundaries ; 
what  interest  to  the  character  and  civilization 
of  any  people,  to  follow  out,  by  the  earth 
maps  and  by  blackboard  lines,  the  marches 
of  contending  armies  or  the  local  peculiarities 
of  a  nation,  that  come  of  its  frontiers,  its  ac- 
cess to  neighbors  and  spirit  towards  neigh- 
boring States,  and  its  commercial  opportuni- 
ties !  The  earth  and  chalk  empires  can  grow 
and  spread,  and  shrink  and  fall,  by  means  of 
these  pictures,  under  the  fingers  of  the  little 
workers;  and  even  old  Cadmus,  "bringing 
letters  into  Greece,"  will  not  seem  so  much 
connected  with  the  postal  service  as  he  now 
does,  when  the  children  can  follow  his  voy- 
age and  fix  the  rich  country  he  came  from. 

Going  into  the  next  room  for  the  language 
lesson,  I  found  an  arithmetic  class,  one  of 
the  primaries,  just  finishing  its  work,  being 
delayed  a  few  minutes  by  some  questions  that 
the  superintendent,  Mr.  Parker,  had  been 
asking.     I  could  not  judge  of  this  exercise, 
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therefore ;  but  it  was  evidently  not  so  me- 
chanical as  the  New  York  schools,  nor  had  it 
such  lightning  calculators.  The  points  were 
brought  out  that  you  couldn't  divide  minutes 
by  apples,  even  if  you  should  succeed  in  eating 
fifty- two  apples  in  a  day,  and  the  lesson  was 
kept  well  down  to  numbers  simple.  So  far  as 
I  could  see,  the  reason  was  at  work  quite  as 
much  as  the  rule. 

THE   LANGUAGE   LESSON 

Is  considered  of  great  importance,  as  quick- 
ening observation  out  of  school  and  expres- 
sion in  class.  These  were  quite  young  chil- 
dren, in  the  fifth  primary.  The  talk  was 
about  the  cow.  A  child  starts  up :  **  /would 
call  the  cow  an  animal."  Another — "  We 
would  call  the  cow  an  animal."  "The  cow 
is  an  animal."  ^^ Every  cow  is  an  animal." 
*'  Did  you  know  the  cow  was  called  an  ani- 
mal ?"  **  The  cow  is  a  tame  animal."  "The 
cow  is  a  domestic  animal,"  and  so  on,  each 
child  making  a  new  sentence,  and  all  enjoy- 
ing the  rapid  game  of  changing  sentences. 
Teacher — *'We  will  write  the  name  of  the 
cow.  Is  this  right?"  putting  a  small  **  t "  a 
small  '*  c  "  and  an  interrogation  mark.  "  No, 
we  are  not  asking  a  question;  we  are  tell- 
ing something;  we  don't  want  that  mark." 
"What  then?  — this?  (!/'  "No;  only  a 
period." 

Also  directed,  she  writes  a  capital  T  and  C 
'*What  is  a  capital?"  "A  head  letter." 
Now,  we  shall  write  down  all  that  we  can  re- 
collect about  the  cow.  "  What  does  recollect 
mean?"  "  To  bring  together  again."  First 
we  shall  write  the  color.  "  What  is  the  color 
of  your  cow?"  to  a  small  girl,  who  imme- 
diately responded  that  the  color  of  her  cow 
was  pure  white.  Teacher  writes  white  at 
edge  of  board,  making  wM  with  the  te  on 
the  next  line,  but  is  reminded  by  the  class 
that  it  cannot  be  divided,  no  more  than  and 
can.  "What  shall  I  do,  then?"  <•  Leave 
the  space,  if  there  isn't  room  for  it  all,  and 
put  it  all  in  the  line  below."  Then  again 
the  cow  was  tossed  from  bench  to  bench. 
"  The  color  of  my  cow  is  clear  black."  "  My 
cow  is  pale  red  and  white."  "  The  cow  I 
saw  this  morning  was  black  and  white." 
"  That  cow  is  black."  "  Is  the  color  of  your 
cow  red?"  "The  cow  I  had  was  brown." 
"  Is  your  cow  tan,  like  mine  ?"  "  Why  don't 
I  call  that  horse  a  cow  ?" 

This  was  the  turn  for  a  new  series  of  ob- 
servations. "  You  can  tell  it  by  the  noise  it 
makes."  "A  horse  hasn't  got  any  horns." 
"  It  hasn't  any  bag."  "  You  can  tell  it  by 
the  hoofs."  "  The  cow's  hoofs  are  split." 
"  Did  you  ever  notice  how  funny  the  cow's 


hoofs  look  ?"  '*  My  cow  has  cloven  feet — 
cloven  means  split."  "  The  cow's  hoofs  have 
the  same  substance  as  our  finger  nails." 
"  Cow's  hoofs  always  cover  their  toes."  "  My 
cow's  hoofs  are  not  perfectly  round.*'  "AU 
animals  have  split  hoofs  except  the  horsey" 
was  one  contribution,  from  a  boy  who  hadn't 
got  his  summary  quite  clear.  Instantly  there 
was  a  chorus:  "A  dog!  A  dog  has  no 
hoofs  ;"  "  A  cat;"  "A  rabbit  hasn't  any;" 
"A  mouse;"  "A  pig!"  "A  pig  ^u  hoofs. " 
So  the  teacher  got  out  the  picture  of  a  pig 
to  satisfy  the  demand,  holding  up  successively 
an  ox  and  a  turkey,  a  dog  and  so  on  to  set 
the  animal  philosopher  right  in  his  summary 
and  on  his  feet  again.  "  You  can  tell  that  a 
cow  isn't  a  horse  by  the  horns,  you  say?'' 
"  Let  us  talk  about  the  horns."  "  My  cow's 
horns  turn  outward  first,  and  then  inward." 
"I  think  the  Chinese  finger  nails  look  like 
horns."  "  It  hurts  to  saw  off  a  cow's  horn 
— it  will  bleed."  "What  is  the  use  of  horns?" 
"To  make  combs  out  of."  "Cows  don't  make 
combs  out  of  their  horns.  What  is  the  use 
of  horns  to  the  cow?"  "Oh,  to  hook  with." 
"When  a  dog  goes  at  her  she  will  bite." 
"She  can't  bite  anything  but  grass.  She 
has  to  hook  dogs." 

TALKS   ON  WHAT   THE   CHILD   SEES. 

The  various  points  that  were  brought  out 
were  written  on  the  board  by  the  teacher,  as 
the  talk  went  on  ;  but  the  main  object,  to  get 
a  varied  expression  of  a  familiar  subject,  in  a 
class  of  quite  young  children,  was  shown  in 
the  rapid  tossing  of  sentences  frona  one  to 
another,  and  no  repetition  nor  stammering  in 
the  class.  The  horses  and  cows  talked  about 
were  in  view  from  the  window  of  the  school- 
room, to  be  sure  ;  but  the  city  child  can  be 
taught  to  get  its  observations  from  the  car 
horses,  the  animals  in  the  Zoo  (which  ought 
to  be  open  free  to  public  school  children  for 
their  object  lessons,  at  certain  times),  and 
from  all  the  variety  of  our  street  scenes. 

The  three  hours  spent  at  the  Quincy  school 
were  all  too  short,  although  much  of  its 
method  was  shown  in  that  time.  *  They  were 
long  enough,  as  visits  to  other  school-rooms 
have  shown  by  contrast,  to  demonstrate  that 
the  noon  bell  found  children,  visitors  and 
teachers  all  fresh,  instead  of  drained  and  dull 
by  text-book  and  dull  routine.  The  teacher 
is  the  only  text-book,  and  I  was  anxious  to 
learn  the  effect  of  the  new  system  on  these 
young  girls  and  mature  women.  "  Does  it 
exhaust  you  to  be  giving  out  so  much  to  your 
classes,  instead*  of  hearing  recitations?" 
"  On  the  contrary,"  they  severally  replied, 
"  it  is  not  half  so  wearing  as  keeping  up  the 
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attention  to  the  printed  book  and  going  over 
the  recitation  by  rote.  The  children  are 
fresh  all  the  time,  and  that  keeps  us  so.'' 
**  Do  you  have  any  difficulty  in  keeping  up 
discipline  by  this  system?"  '*  Not  nearly  so 
n^uch  as  by  the  old.  The  children  are  busy 
and  interested.  They  have  their  chances  to 
talk  out  what  they  are  thinking  about,  and 
they  are  thinking  about  the  lesson.  There  is 
room  for  their  activity;  and  •  naughtiness  *  in 
school-rooms  comes  more  from  over-repres- 
sion than  from  anything  else.  Here  the  child 
\&  free ;  it  is  not  afraid  to  talk  to  me,  and  it 
is  too  busy  to  whisper  to  its  neighbors.  It  is 
much  easier  for  us  to  keep  order  than  it  used 
to  be." 


A  WOMAN'S  CONCLUSIONS. 


PHEBE  GARY. 


I  SAID  if  I  might  go  back  again, 

To  the  very  hour  and  place  of  my  birth ; 

Might  have  my  life  whatever  I  chose, 
And  live  it  in  any  part  of  the  earth  ; — 

Put  perfect  sunshine  into  my  sky, 

Banish  the  shadow  of  sorrow  and  doubt ; 

Have  all  my  happiness  multiplied, 
And  all  my  suffering  stricken  out ; 

If  I  could  have  known,  in  the  years  now  gone, 
The  best  that  a  woman  comes  to  know  ; 

Could  have  had  whatever  will  make  her  blest. 
Or  whatever  she  thinks  will  make  her  so ; 

Have  found  the  highest  and  purest  bliss, 
That  the  bridal  wreath  and  ring  inclose, 

And  gained  the  one  out  of  all  the  world 
That  my  heart  as  well  as  my  reason  chose ; 

And  if  this  had  been,  and  I  stood  to-night 
By  my  children,  lying  asleep  in  their  beds, 

And  could  count  in  my  prayers,  for  a  rosary, 
The  shining  row  of  their  golden  heads; — 

Yea,  I  said,  if  a  miracle  such  as  this 

Could  be  wrought  for  me,  at  my  bidding,  still 

I  would  choose  to  have  my  past  as  it  is. 
And  to  let  my  future  come  as  it  will ! 

I  would  not  make  the  path  I  have  trod 

More  pleasant  or  even,  more  straight  or  wide ; 

Nor  change  my  course  the  breadth  of  a  hair 
This  way  or  that  way,  to  either  side. 

My  past  is  mine,  and  I  take  it  all ; 

Its  weakness,  its  folly,  if  you  please ; 
Nay,  even  my  sins,  if  you  come  to  that. 

May  have  been  my  helps,  not  hindrances ! 

If  I  saved  my  body  from  the  flames 

Because  that  once  I  had  burned  my  hand ; 

Or  kept  myself  from  a  greater  sin 

By  doing  a  less — ^you  will  understated — 

It  was  better  I  suffered  a  little  pain. 

Better  I  sinned  for  a  little  time, 
If  the  smarting  warned  me  back  from  death, 

And  the  sting  of  sin  withheld  from  crime. 


Who  knows  its  strength  by  trial,  will  know        , 
What  strength  must  be  set  against  a  sin; 

And  how  temptation  is  overcome 

He  has  learned  who  has  felt  its  power  within ! 

And  who  knows  how  a  life  at  the  last  may  show  ? 

Why,  look  at  the  moon  from  where  we  stand ! 
Opaque,  uneven,  you  say  ;  yet  it  shines, 

A  luminous  sphere,  complete  and  grand  1 

So  let  my  past  stand,  just  as  it  stands, 
And  let  me  now,  as  I  may,  grow  old ; 

I  am  what  I  am,  and  my  life  for  me 
Is  the  best,  or  it  had  not  been,  I  hold. 
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THE  SECOND   LECTURE  OF  THE  Y.    M.    C.  A. 
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WINTER  COURSE. 

"^HE  second  lecture  of  the  winter  course 
before  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation was  delivered,  October  loth,  by  Mr. 
J.  P.  McCaskey,  of  the  Boys'  High  School. 
A  large  blackboard  and  a  fine  set  of  star 
charts  were  used  in  illustration  of  the  subject. 
He  recommended,  as  aids  to  the  study,  Whit- 
all's  Planisphere  with  the  mythological  figures, 
which  can  be  had  through  any  bookseller, 
and  which  shows  the  appearance  of  the  heav- 
ens at  any  time  during  the  twenty-four  hours  ; 
also,  Burritt's  Geography  of  the  Heavens 
with  accompanying  atlas.  Prof.  Mitchel's 
works,  three  in  number,  were  spoken  of  in 
strong  terms,  as  was  Newcomb's  "Popular 
Astronomy,"  recently  published.  The  follow- 
ing is  a  full  abstract  of  this  "  talk"  upon  the 

FIXED  STARS   AND  STAR   GROUPS. 

Everybody  knows  the  North  Star.  Certainly  every- 
body who  has  been  much  upon  the  water,  or  who  has 
lived  upon  or  had  occasion  to  cross  pathless  deserts  or 
broad  prairies,  and  has  needed  some  one  point  amid  all 
the  moving  stars  that  should  be  fixed  and  sure,  by  which 
to  guide  his  course.  You  would  searqh  in  vain  for 
an  Arab  in  the  eastern,  or  an  Indian  in  the  western 
continent,  or  for  hunter  or  guide,  seaman  or  pilot,  in 
all  the  northern  hemisphere,  who  does  not  know  the 
Polar  Star.  Each  of  these  men  needs  it.  It  enters 
into  his  life,  becoming  an  important  factor  in  his  life 
experience.  Whatever  else  is  changing,  that  is  ap« 
parently  fixed,  immovable,  a  pivotal  point  about 
which,  or  upon  which,  revolves  the  vast  "hollow 
shell  studded  with  golden  fires." 

Why  should  this  one  star  be  fixed  while  all  the  rest 
are  describing  curves  greater  or  less,  according  to 
their  distance  from  it  as  a  centre  of  motion  ?  The 
truth  is,  all  the  stars,  equally  with  the  North  Star,  are 
at  such  immense  distances  from  our  Solar  System,  as, 
despite  their  enormous  velocities,  to  be  practically 
fixed  stars.  For,  if  our  earth  had  no  motion,  either 
upon  its  axis  or  in  its  orbit,  they  would  never  be  seen 
to  rise  or  set,  nor  would  any  constellation  be  per- 
ceptibly changed  in  appearance  in  thousands  of  years. 
The  motions  which  they  now  but  seeni  io  have  are 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  two  motions  of  the  earth. 

The  earth  being  spherical  in  shape,  its  axis  always 
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inclined  at  the  same  angle  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit —  I 
which  orbit  is  practically  obliterated  by  the  immense 
distance  at  which  the  stars  are  placed — and  the  stars 
being  **  fixed,"  there  must  be  one  point  in  the  northern 
heavens  and  another  in  the  southern,  in  a  direct  line 
with  this  axis.  If,  at  either  of  these  points,  there  be  a 
star,  it  will  be  a  Polar  Star  (directly  over  the  pole), 
whose  position  will,  for  ages,  remain  unchanged. 

Our  present  North  Star — which  the  Arabs  named 
Alruccabah,  the  Greeks  Cynosure,  and  the  Romans 
Polaris — is  within  a  degree  and  a  half  of  this  true  pole, 
and  hence,  in  the  round  of  the  year,  it  really  describes 
a  circle  whose  diameter  is  three  degrees.  Around 
this  star,  in  one  direction  and  another  from  it,  are 
ranged  the  circumpolar  constellations,  the  Great  Bear, 
the  Little  Bear,  the  Dragon,  Cepheus,  and  Cassiopeia. 

CIRCUMPOLAR    CONSTELLATIONS. 

In  the  Great  Bear,  which  by  a  strange  coincidence, 
or  perhaps  because  of  a  common  ancestry^  was  so 
named  both  by  the  earliest  Arabs  of  Asia,  and  the 
Iroquois  Indians  of  North  America,  we  have  the  most 
conspicuous  star  group  of  the  circumpolar  heavens — 
the  Great  Dipper.  This  is  also  known  in  Europe  as 
"Charles's  Wain"  and  **  The  Plough."  Whatever 
besides  he  may  not  know,  everybody  knows  this 
figure ;  for  by  the  aid  of  the  Pointers,  the  last  two 
stars  in  the  bowl,  he  can  always  determine  the  North 
Star,  some  twenty-eight  degrees  distant. 

This  group  is  now  to  be  seen  in  the  north-western  sky. 
Its  seven  stars  are  all  bright  and  are  named  as  fol- 
lows, beginning  with  the  first  in  the  handle :  Benet- 
nash,Mizar,  Alioth,  Megrez,  Phad,  Merak,  and  Dubhe, 
the  last  two  being  "the  pointers."  Mizar  has  near  it  a, 
very  small  star  known  as  Alcor,  which,  it  is  said,  the 
Arabs  use  as  a  test  for  eyesight,  and  which  Humboldt 
tells  us  is  not  seen  in  Europe. 

The  Little  Dipper  is  a  figure  easily  distinguished 
although  less  conspicuous  in  the  heavens,  only  three 
of  these  seven  stars  being  of  marked  brilliancy. 
These  are  the  North  Star  in  the  extremity  of  the 
handle,  and  the  last  two  stars  in  the  bowl,  named 
Kochab  and  Pherkad,  which  are  known  as  the  Guards. 
Kochab  may  be  recognized  as  making  nearly  an  equi- 
lateral triangle  with  Benetnash  and  Dubhe.  Half- 
way between  Pherkad  and  Mizar,  is  Thuban,  which 
was  the  North  Star  at  the  time  the  Great  Pyramid  was 
built,  more  than  4,000  years  ago. 

The  Dragon  is  in  this  quarter  of  the  heavens,  lying 
partly  between  the  two  Dippers.  Extending  a  line 
northward  from  Altair,  in  the  Eagle,  through  Vega, 
in  the  Harp,  we  strike  the  head  of  the  Dragon,  an 
irregular  quadrilateral,  a  short  distance  north  of  Vega, 
containing  two  bright  stars.  The  figure  may  be  traced 
curving  backwards  towards  Alderamin,  then  returning 
in  a  curve,  it  passes  around  and  below  the  bowl  of  the 
Little  Dipper,  between  that  and  the  Great  Dipper. 
Thuban  is  next  to  the  last  star  in  the  tail,  the  last  being 
known  as  Giansar,  about  eight  degrees  from  the 
Pointers  towards  the  Pole.  Sailors  know  Thuban  as 
the  "  Dragon's  tail."  This  is  a  constellation  easily 
distinguished,  and  when  once  clearly  traced  it  is  not 
readily  lost. 

Extending  a  line  from  Megrez  through  the  Pole 
Star,  and  as  far  beyond  it,  we  strike  Caph,  a  star  of 
great  importance  to  the  mariner  and  the  surveyor,  in 
determining  latitude  and.  the  magnetic  variations  of 
the  needle.  This  star  is  in  Cassiopeia's  Chair.  Five 
large  stars  of  this  constellation  will  be  recognized  as 
forming  a  rude  W«  Caph  is  the  first  star  in  the 
larger  triangle  of  the  W'  Schedir  is  at  the  first  angle, 
and  Rucba  at  the  second  obtuse  angle. 


The  two  prominent  stars  in  the  constellation 
Cepheus  are  Alderamin  and  Alphirk.  If  a  line  be 
drawn  from  Deneb,  in  the  head  of  the  Northern  Cross, 
to  the  North  Star,  these  bright  stars  will  be  very  near 
it,  Alphirk  being  nearer  Polaris,  and  Alderamin 
eight  degrees  distant  towards  Deneb. 

Thus  with  'the  aid  of  a  few  points  and  a  few  lines, 
as  given  two  weeks  since  and  to-night — and  which 
can  be  multiplied  at  will — we  may  readily  learn  all 
the  more  prominent  stars,  and  locate  all  the  leading 
constellations  above  the  horizon  at  this  or  any  other 
season  of  the  year. 

DISTANCES  OF  THE  STARS. 

The  distances  of  some  twenty  or  more  stars  have 
been  computed  with  great  care,  taking  the  diameter 
of  the  earth's  orbit,  184  millions  of  miles,  as  the  base 
line. 

The  North  Star  is  rated  at  48  light  years,  each  year 
representing  a  distance  of  more  than  10,000,000,000,- 
000  miles,  so  that  if  it  were  stricken  from  the  heavens 
to-night,  its  light  would  continue  to  reach  us,  and  we 
would  not  know  of  its  destruction,  until  nearly  half  a 
century  had  elapsed. 

Vega  is  21  light  years  from  our  earth;  Sinus,  21^ 
years ;  Arcturus,  25  years,  and  Capella  more  than  70 
light  years  distant  from  us  !  All  the  other  more  bril- 
liant stars  continue  as  yet  to  defy  the  art  of  the  astron- 
omer, though  it  may  be  that  the  glass  which  AJvan 
Clark  &  Sons,  of  Boston,  have  just  contracted  to  make 
for  the  Russian  Government,  will  add  to  this  interest- 
ing list.  This,  which  is  to  be  the  largest  and  roost 
powerful  lens  in  the  world,  will  be  thirty-two  inches 
in  diameter. 

COLOR   OF  THE   FIXED  STARS. 

The  color  of  the  stars  is  also  an  interesting  matter 
of  observation  with  astronomers.  They  are  seen 
white,  red,  yellow,  and  blue,  and  of  many  intemaedi- 
ate  tints  and  shades  of  color.  These  also  seem  to 
change  from  time  to  time  in  the  case  of  many  stars. 

Capella,  for  instance,  just  risen  in  the  northeastern 
sky,  has  been  red,  then  yellow,  then  deep  blue,  and 
now  it  is  noted  as  pale  blue ;  Vega  as  bluish  white, 
pale  blue,  deep  blue,  and  green;  Altair  as  yellow, 
blue,  and  green  ;  Sirius  red,  white,  blue,  and  green  ; 
Aldebaran,  Betelguese,  and  Antares  red,  and  Arcturus 
yellow  and  red.  Perhaps  not  more  than  two  or  three 
of  the  stars  of  first  magnitude  are  white. 

Many  of  the  multiple  stars  present  splendid  con- 
trasts of  color.  Sir  John  Herschel,  describing  a 
cluster  of  stars  in  the  Southern  Hemisphere,  as  seen 
through  his  telescope,  says  that  it  had  *•  the  effect  of 
a  superb  piece  of  fancy  jewelry." 

TEN  THOUSAND  MULTIPLE  STARS. 

As  to  the  number  ol  multiple  stars,  more  than  ten 
thousand  which  appear  single  to  the  naked  eye,  or  to 
a  power  of  the  telescope  not  high  enough  to  resolve 
them,  have  been  found  to  be  double,  triple,  or  quad- 
ruple, revolving  in  many  cases  about  a  common  centre 
of  gravity. 

The  North  Star  is  double,  Castor  is  double,  Pollux 
is  quadruple,  Mizar  is  double,  Arcturus  is  double,  so 
are  Almaach  and  Diphda,  and  the  list  might  be 
extended  through  hundreds  and  thousands  that  have 
thus  far  been  catalogued. 

CONSTELLATIONS   OF  THE   ZODIAC. 

To  return  to  the  Earth  and  its  revolution  around  the 
Sun;  As  it  revolves  about  the  Sun,  on  its  annual 
journey  of  nearly  600  millions  of  miles,  it,  in  common 
with  all  the  other  planets  of  our  solar  system,  passes 
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by,  or  across,  or  under — as  you  may  choose  to  describe 
it — but  never  /«/<?,  through^  or  w^ar  the  twelve  leading 
star  groups  known  as  the  Zodiacal  Constellations,  and 
indicated  by  the  twelve  signs  of  the  Zodiac.  These 
are  at  all  times  and  under  all  circumstances  distant 
from  the  Earth,  at  a  low  estimate,  a  round  million 
times  its  distance  from  the  Sun.  They  are  named  as 
follows :  The  Ram,  the  Bull,  the  Twins,  the  Crab,  the 
Lion,  the  Virgin,  the  Balances,  the  Scorpion,  the 
Archer,  the  Goat,  Aquarius  or  the  Water- Bearer,  and 
the  Fishes. 

Jupiter  is  is  now  "in"  Aquarius,  and  nightly  increas- 
ing his  distance  from  us.  Saturn  is  at  his  nearest  ap- 
proach to  the  earth,  and  is  now  in  the  Ram.  The 
Earth  is  also  in  the  same  constellation,  the  Sun  being 
in  the  Balances — always  maintaining  its  place  six 
signs  of  the  Zodiac  ahead  of  the  Earth. 

Saturn  was  in  opposition  with  the  Sun  on  Sun- 
day last,  October  5lh,  the  Earth  being  on  that  day  in 
a  straight  line  between  them,  nearly  eight  hundred 
millions  of  miles  from  Saturn,  and  more  than  ninety 
millions  of  miles  from  the  Sun.  This,  it  will  readily 
lie  seen,  would  put  the  Earth  and  Saturn  in  the  same 
constellation,  though  the  constellation  itself  is  a  hun- 
dred thousand  times  farther  from  Saturn  than  is  Sat- 
urn from  the  Sun !  The  planet  Mars  is  now  in  the 
constellation  Taurus,  or  the  Bull,  and  near  the  Plei- 
ades. It  will  be  in  opposition  with  the  Sun  during  the 
month  of  November. 

So  that  we  have  on  these  moonless  nights,  a  rare 
exhibition  of  all  three  of  the  great  exterior  planets  at 
their  best,  marking  out  in  the  heavens,  wiih  gleaming 
points  of  ruby  and  gold,  the  position  of  the  Ecliptic  — 
the  unvarying  path  of  the  Earth  from  year  to  year,  as 
it  bears  us  onward  under  the  stars,  removed  at  such  an 
infinite  distance,  bringing  us  successively  within  full 
view  of  the  winter,  spring,  summer,  and  autumn 
constellations. 

Do  not  lose  sight  of  the  fact,  that  these  constella- 
tions are  all  fixed  in  their  respective  positions,  and 
that,  to  see  them  in  orderly  succession  through  the 
round  of  the  year,  we  must  make  the  circuit  of  the 
Sun.  This  we  have  done  yearly  in  the  past,  and  we 
will  doubtless,  but  repeat  the  grand  tour  each  succeed- 
ing year  of  our  lives — making  said  revolution  in  365 
days,  5  hours,  48  minutes,  and  48  seconds.  And — 
astounding  result ! — not  a  second  lost  or  gained,  astron- 
omers assure  us,  in  any  revolution  of  the  past  two 
thousand  years!  Think,  for  a  moment,  of  the  silent, 
resistless  rush  of  a  globe  like  this,  of  its  curving 
track  six  hundred  millions  of  miles  in  extent,  and  of 
the  absolute  accuracy  to  the  second  of  its  schedule 
time! 

OUR  OWN  STELLAR  SYSTEM. 

During  the  months  of  autumn  and  winter  there 
may  be  observed  a  belt  of  nebulous  haze  extending 
across  the  heavens  from  northeast  to  southwest,  upon 
which  lie  in  whole  or  in  part,  the  constellations 
Cepheus,  Cassiopeia,  Perseus,  Auriga,  parts  of  Gemini 
and  Orion,  the  Swan,  the  Eagle,  Sagittarius  and  others. 
This  great  zone  of  starry  light,  not  one  of  whose 
stars  is  distinctly  visible  as  a  definite  point  of  light,  is 
known  as  the  Galaxy,  or  the  Milky  Way.  The  as- 
tronomers of  the  earlier  ages  conjectured  that  it  was 
an  assemblage  of  stars,  but  it  remained  for  a  later  time, 
in  the  invention  of  the  telescope,  to  prove  this  con- 
jecture correct.  There  have  already  been  so  many 
stars  seen  here,  each  succeeding  improvement  upon 
the  telescope  bringing  more  and  more  into  view,  of 
various  degrees  of  brightness,  that  it  becomes  utterly 


impossible  to  classify  or  arrange  their  countless 
myriads. 

Directing  a  great  telescope,  such  as  that  at  Cam- 
bridge or  at  Washington,  towards  any  part  of  this  zone, 
the  mind  is  bewildered  at  the  multitude  of  the  star- 
points^-each  a  central  sun — that  crowd  its  field. 
Perhaps  some  faint  impression  of  the  number  of  stars 
comprised  in  this  zone  may  be  gained  from  a  fact 
stated  by  Sir  William  Herschel. 

Fixing  his  telescope  in  one  position,  so  that  by  the 
motion  of  the  earlh  upon  its  axis,  a  narrow  section  of 
the  stars  of  the  Milky  Way  should  be  brought  into 
and  carried  across  the  field  of  the  instrument,  which 
was  about  one- fourth  the  space  occupied  by  the  disk 
of  the  moon,  he  says :  "  In  the  most  crowded  parts 
of  the  Milky  Way,  I  have  had  fields  of  view  that 
contained  no  less  than  588  stars,  and  these  were  con- 
tinued for  many  minutes ;  so  that  in  one  quarter  of  an 
hour's  time  there  passed  no  less  than  116,000  dtars 
through  the  field  of  view  of  my  telescope." 

At  another  time,  in  forty-one  minutes,  no  less  than 
258,000  passed  across  the  field  of  his  instrument.  In 
the  limited  space  between  Albireo  and  Sad'r,  the  foot 
of  the  Northern  Cross  and  the  junction  of  the  arms 
with  the  upright  piece,  the  stars  seem  to  be  in  two 
divisions,  comprising  upwards  of  165,000  each.  The 
Northern  Cross  is  now  nearly  overhead,  and  may 
readily  be  traced  withm  the  triangle  formed  by  the 
bright  stars  Vega,  Altair,  and  Deneb. 

Sir  John  Herschel  says  of  the  Milky  Way  :  "  This 
remarkable  belt,  when  examined  through  powerful 
telescopes,  is  found  to  consist  entirely  of  stars  scattered 
by  millions,  like  glittering  dust  on  the  background  of 
the  general  heavens." 

In  commenting  upon  stupendous  facts  like  these, 
another  astronomer  has  asked :  *<  Can  any  contempla- 
tion more  exalt  oup  ideas  of  the  Creator,  and  of  the 
extent  of  the  universe,  or  teach  more  humbling 
lessons  to  us,  the  inhabitants  of  a  comparatively 
minute  globe,  whose  existence  is  unknown  perhaps 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  system  of  which  it  forms 
an  insignificant  member?" 

"  What,"  indeed,  *•  is  man,  that  Thou  art  mindful 
of  him  I" 

OTHER   STELLAR   SYSTEMS. 

Nor  is  this  all.  The  Milky  Way  is  merely  the 
vast  stellar  system  to  which  all  the  stars  and  star 
groups  indicated  upon  our  maps  belong.  All  its 
wheeling  suns  and  systems  of  attendant  planets  are 
removed  at  infinite  distances  from  one  another  as  our 
sun  is  infinitely  removed  from  the  nearest  fixed  stars. 
But  yet  it  is  our  own  stellar  system,  and  in  it  we  are 
here  at  home. 

As  we  look  up  into  the  starlit  sky,  we  are  impressed 
with  the  number  of  visible  stars  of  different  magni- 
tudes.  We  perhaps  think  it  too  great  to  be  reckoned. 
But  in  our  brightest  sky  of  winter,  astronomers  tell  us 
we  never  see  quite  three  thousand  stars !  They  tell 
us  further,  that  for  each  one  of  these  stars,  and  more, 
there  exists  in  the  universe  a  mighty  stellar  system,  in 
many  cases  doubtless  more  vast  than  our  own — just  as 
our  sun  is  believed  to  be  merely  a  star  of  average  size 
in  our  own  system  1  And  yet  so  far  sunk  into  space  , 
are  many  of  these  systems  that  the  most  powerful 
telescope  cannot  resolve  them  into  stars,  and  the  neb- 
iHous  light  of  the  entire  aggregation  m^  suns,  moving 
at  the  awful  speed  of  eleven  millions  of  miles  per 
minute,  has  been  ten  thousand  or  more  years  on  its 
way  to  our  Earth. 

A  century  or  more  ago,  not  only  the  character,  but 
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the  very  existence  of  these  nebulae  was  unknown.  A 
century  hence,  with  improved  means  of  observation 
in  the  increased  powers  of  the  telescope,  and  the 
thousand  star  systems  now  kntnvn  to  exist,  will  pro- 
bably be  increased  to  ten  thousand,  while  other  ten 
thousands  may  yet  remain  hidden  in  th^  dark  profound 
beyond,  to  challenge  the  investigation  of  succeeding 
ages.     And  where  at  last  will  be  the  end  ? 

"  End  there  is  none,"  said  the  angel,  •*  to  the  uni- 
verse of  God.     Lo,  also,  there  is  no  begmning !" 

DWARFING  ITS  FAIR   PROPORTIONS. 

Thus  we  start  with  the  Earth,  and  go  on  from  near 
to  far,  until  we  pause  at  last  overwhelmed  with  im- 
mensity. We  know  something  of  our  Earth,  and  of  the 
sciences  which  the  active  mind  of  man  has  developed 
upon  it — this  vast  museum  of  wonders,  whose  beauty 
gladdens,  whose  sublimity  awes,  and  the  mystery  of 
whose  varied  being  challenges  investigation  on  every 
hand.  We  know  of  its  teeming  life  in  the  animal  world, 
of  the  endless  variety  and  profusion  of  its  vege- 
table creation,  of  its  exhaustless  wealth  in  minerals 
and  metals.  We  know  of  its  towering  mountains, 
wide  plains,  va3t  forests,  great  rivers,  lakes,  and  all- 
embracing  sea,  of  its  two  hundred  millions  square 
miles  of  land  and  water  surface,  of  its  six  or  more  sex- 
tillions  (6,069,  000,000,000,000,000,000)  tons  of  mat- 
ter, solid,  liquid,  gaseous,  and  molten — these  J  things 
in  part,  we  know. 

We  know  of  "  its  cloud-capt  towers,  its  gorgeous 
palaces,  its  solemn  temples,"  its  crowded  capitals,  and 
powerful  nations,  and  of  its  twelve  hundred  millions  of 
human  inhabitants  thrice  told  for  each  passing  century. 
We  read  its  history,  its  science,  its  letters,  its  laws — 
and  it  seems,  it  is,  a  mighty  world  !  Nor  are  we 
amazed  that,  man,  in  the  pride  of  his  intellect,  and 
ignorant  or  careless  of  aught  beyond,  should  fall 
down  and  worship  himself,  its  lord  ! 

But  the  astronomer  comes  with  telescope  and  math- 
ematical tables,  and  soon  the  great  Earth  begins  to 
dwarf  its  fair  proportions — as  that  for  which  sun, 
moon,  and  stars,  and  all  besides,  have  been  created. 
Jupiter,  that  seems  so  small,  is  1,300  times  its  bulk; 
while  the  Sun,  which  is  forced  back  by  the  remorse- 
less instrument  more  than  ninety  millions  of  miles 
into  space,  is  nearly  1,300  times  the  mass  of  Jupiter. 

Soon  sister  planets  are  announced,  whose  distances 
are  such  as  make  the  Sun  a  very  near  neighbor.  Then 
the  nearest  stars  yield  up  their  dread  secrets  of  dis- 
tance and  magnitude ;  and,  as  we  think  of  these,  we 
seem  able,  almost,  to  reach  out  and  lay  our  hand  on 
Neptune,  the  most  distant  planet. 

The  more  distant  stars  in  the  constellations  about  us 
force  the  nearest  very  near,  and  these  in  turn  are 
driven  nearer  by  the  remoter  millions  of  the  Milky 
Way  ;  until  at  last  our  entire  stellar  system  seems  but 
Home,  and  we  hold  the  breath  unconsciously  as  we 
contemplate  the  awful  distances  at  which  thousands  of 
other  stellar  systems  are  sunk  into  the  infinite  realms 
of  space. 

Thus,  in  the  light  of  modern  astronomical  science, 
which  tells  of  a  hundred  millions  of  suns,and  suggests 
untold  myriads  of  planets  revolving  about  them — the 
dwelling-places  of  intelligent  beings — the  old  expres- 
sion takes  on  a  new  and  infinitely  sublimer  meaning, 
and  "  The  heavens  declare  the  glory  of  God,"  wiih  ^ 
grandeur  of  eloquence  we  had  little  appreciated. 
Again  we  know,  as  never  before,  that  *'  His  greatness 
is  unsearchable." 

And  yet  He  marks  the  fall  of  the  sparrow,  and  the 
fading  of  the  flower. 


THE  YOSEMITE  VALLEY. 


SAMUEL  BOWLES. 

THE  Yosemite  1  as  well  interpret  God  in 
thirty-nine  articles  as  portray  it  to  you  by 
word  of  mouth  or  pen.  As  well  reproduce 
castle  or  cathedral  by  a  stolen  frieze  or  broken 
column,  as  this  assemblage  of  natural  wonder 
and  beauty  by  photograph  or  painting  The 
overpowering  sense  of  the  sublime,  of  awful 
desolation, 'of  transcending  marvelousness  and 
unexpectedness,  that  swept  over  us,  as  we 
reined  our  horses  sharply  out  of  green  forests 
and  stood  upon  high  jutting  rock  that  over- 
looked this  rolling,  upheaving  sea  of  granite 
mountains,  holding  far  down  in  its  rough  lap 
this  vale  of  beauty  of  meadow  and  grove  and 
river — such  tide  of  feeling,  such  stoppage  of 
ordinary  emotions,  comes  at  rare  intervals  in 
life.  It  was  the  confrontal  of  God,  face  to 
face,  as  in  great  danger,  in  solemn,  sudden 
death.  It  was  Niagara  magnified.  All  that 
was  mortal  shrank  back,  all  that  was  immor- 
tal swept  to  the  front  and  bent  down  in  awe. 

And  here  we  have  wandered  and  wondered 
and  worshiped  for  four  days.  Under  sunshine 
and  shadow ;  by  rich  mellow  moonlight ;  by 
stars  opening  double  wide  their  eager  eyes; 
through  a  peculiar  August  haze,  delicate,  glow- 
ing, creamy,  yet  hardly  perceptible  as  a  distinct 
element — the  New  England  Indian  summer 
haze  doubly  refined — by  morning  and  even- 
ing twilight  across  camp-fires;  up  from  beds 
upon  the  ground  ;  through  all  the  watches  of 
the  night,  have  we  seen  these,  the  great  natu- 
ral wonders  and  beauties  of  this  Western 
world. 

Indeed,  it  would  not  be  too  much  to  say 
that  no  so  limited  space  in  all  the  known 
world  offers  such  majestic  and  impressive 
beauty.  Niagara  alone  divides  honors  with  it 
in  America.  Only  the  whole  of  Switzerland 
can  surpass  it.  No  one  scene  in  all  the  Alps 
can  match  this  before  me  now,  in  the  things 
that  mark  the  memory  and  impress  all  the 
scenes  for  beauty  and  sublimity. 

The  one  distinguishing  feature  is  a  double 
wall  of  perpendicular  granite,  rising  from 
half  a  mile  to  a  mile  in  height,  and  inclosing 
a  valley  not  more  than  a  mile  in  width  on  the 
average,  and  from  ten  to  fifteen  miles  in  length. 
It  is  a  fissure,  a  chasm,  rjther  than  a  valley, 
in  solid  rock  mountains ;  there  is  not  breadth 
enough  in  it  for  even  one  of  its  walls  to  lie 
down,  and  yet  it  offers  all  the  fertility,  all  the 
beauties  of  a  rich  valley.  There  is  a  meadow 
with  thick  grass;  there  are.groves  of  pine  and 
oak,  the  former  exquisite  in  form  and  majes- 
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tic  in  size,  rising  often  to  two  hundred  and  two 
hundred  and  fifty  feet ;  there  are  thickets  of 
willow  and  birch,  bay  trees  and  dog-wood, 
and  various  flowering  shrubs  ;  primrose  and 
cowslip  and  golden  rod  and  violet  and 
painted  cup,  more  delicate  than  Eastern  skies 
can  welcome,  make  gay  garden  of  all  the  va- 
cant fields  now  in  August ;  the  aroma  of 
mint,  of  pine  and  fir,  of  flower,  loads  the  air ; 
the  fern  family  find  a  familiar  home  every- 
where ;  and  winding  in  and  out  among  all 
flows  the  Merced  River,  so  pure  and  trans- 
parent that  you  can  hardly  tell  where  the  air 
leaves  off"  and  the  water  begins,  rolling  rapidly 
over  polished  stones  or  soft  sands,  or  staying 
in  wide,  deep  pools  that  invite  the  bather  and 
the  boat,  and  holding  trout  only  less  rich  and 
dainty  than  the  brook  trout  of  New  England. 
The  soil,  the  trees,  the  shrubs,  the  grasses 
and  the  flowers,  of  this  little  valley,  are  much 
the  same  in  general  character  and  variety  as 
those  of  your  Connecticut  River  valleys,  but 
they  are  richer  in  development  and  greater 
in  numbers.  They  borrow  of  the  mountain 
fecundity  and  sweetness  ;  and  they  are  fed  by 
summer  rains  as  those  of  other  California  val- 
leys rarely  are  ... 

The  one  great  conspicuous  object  of  the 
▼alley  is  a  massive,  two  sided  wall,  standing 
out  into  and  over  the  meadow,  yellowish 
gray  in  color,  and  rising  up  into  the  air  un- 
broken, square,  perpendicular,  {ox  full  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile.  It  bears  in  Spanish  and 
Indian  the  name  of  the  Great  Jehovah,  and 
it  is  easy  to  believe  that  it  was  an  object  of 
worship  by  the  barbarians,  as  it  is  not  difficult 
for  civilization  to  recognize  the  Infinite  in  it, 
and  impossible  not  to  feel  awed  and  humble 
in  its  presence. 

In  other  places  these  mountain  walls  of 
rock  take  similar  and  only  less  majestic  shape ; 
while  as  frequently  they  assume  more  poetical 
and  fantastic  forms.  Here  and  there  are  grand 
massive  domes,  as  perfect  in  shape  as  your 
State-house  dome,  and  bigger  than  the  entire 
of  a  dozen  State-houses.  The  highest  rock  of 
the  valley  is  a  perfect  half  dome,  split  sharp 
and  square  in  the  middle,  and  rising  more 
than  a  mile,  or  near  six  thousand  feet,  over 
the  little  lake,  which  perfectly  mirrors  its 
majestic  form  at  its  foot.  Perfect  pyramids 
take  their  places  in  the  walls ;  then  these  pyra- 
mids come  in  families,  and  mount  away  one 
after  and  above  the  other,  as  **  The  Three 
Brothers,"  "The  Cathedral  Rocks,"  and 
"The  Cathedral  Spires" — uniting  the  great 
impressiveness,  the  beauty  and  the  fantastic 
form  of  the  Gothic  architecture 

Over  the  sides  of  the  walls  pour  streams  of 


water  out  of  narrower  valleys ;  still  above,  and 
yet  higher,  far  away,  rise  to  twelve  and  thir- 
teen thousand  feet  the  culminating  peaks  of  the 
Sierra  Nevadas,  with  still  visible  fields  of  melt- 
ing snows.  All  forms  and  shapes  and  colors  of 
majesty  and  beauty  cluster  around  this  nar- 
row spot.  It  seems  created  the  home  of  all 
that  is  richest  in  inspiration  for  the  heroic  in 
life,  for  poetry,  for  painting,  for  imaginative 
religion. 

The  waterfalls  of  the  valley,  though  a  les- 
ser incident  in  all  its  attractions,  offer  much 
that  is  marvelous  and  beautiful. 

In  the  main  portion  of  the  valley  the  Bri- 
dal Veil  is  the  first  conspicuous  fall — now  a 
dainty  rivulet,  starting  over  a  precipice  nine 
hundred  feet  high,  but  nearly  ail  lost  at  once 
in  delicate  spray  that  sways  and  scatters  in  the 
light  breeze,  and  fastens  upon  the  wall,  as 
sign  of  its  being  and  its  beauty,  the  fabled 
rainbow  of  promise. 

Farther  up  you  see  the  .Yosemite  Fall,  dis- 
tinguished for  its  height,  the  greatest  "of  any 
yet  discovered  in  the  world.  It  is  broken 
about  two-thirds  the  way  down  its  high  wall 
of  rock  by  projecting  masses  of  the  mountain, 
giving  it  several  hundred  feet  of  cataract  pass- 
age ;  but  counting  its  whole  fall,  from  top  to 
bottom,  it  is  two  thousand  six  hundred  feet  in 
height,  which  is  only  fifteen  times  as  high  as 
Niagara  Falls. 

The  valley  above  this  point  separates  into 
two  or  three  narrow  cafions,  and  these  are  soon 
walled  in  by  the  uprising  rocks ;  at  the  end  of 
one  of  these,  the  main  branch  of  the  river  falls 
from  its  upper  fountains  over  two  walls,  one 
three  hundred  and  fifty  feet  high,  and  the 
other  seven  hundred,at  points  half  a  mile  apart. 
The  lower  and  shorter  fall  is  called  the  Ver- 
nal, and  pours  down  its  whole  height  without 
a  break,  and  forms  at  the  base  a  most  exqui- 
site circular  rainbow,  one  of  the  rarest  phe- 
nomena in  all  nature.  The  upper  fall  bears 
the  name  of  Nevada.  This  is  the  fall  of  falls ; 
there  is  no  rival  to  it  here  in  exquisite,  various, 
fascinating  beauty ;  and  Switzerland,  which 
abounds  in  water-falls  of  like  type,  holds 
none  of  such  peculiar  charms.  For  half  the 
distance  between  the  two  falls,  the  river  runs 
swift  over  a  solid  plane  of  granite  clean  and 
smooth  as  ice,  as  if  Neptune  was  on  a  grand 
sliding  down-hill  frolic. 

*  4c  4t  *  4( 

The  name  that  has  attached  to  this  beauti- 
ful valley  is  both  unique  and  euphonious — 
Yosemite !  It  is  Indian  for  Grizzly  Bear, 
and  probably  was  also  the  name  of  a  noted 
chief  who  reigned  over  the  Indians  in  this 
favorite  retreat.     The  foot  of  the  white  man 
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never  trod  its  limits,  the  eye  of  the  white  man 
never  looked  upon  its  sublime  wonders,  till 
185 1,  when  he  came  here  in  pursuit  of  the  In- 
dians with  whom  the  settlers  were  then  at  war. 
The  red  men  had  boasted  that  their  retreat  was 
secure ;  that  they  had  one  spot  which  their 
enemies  could  never  penetrate ;  and  here 
they  would  gather  in  and  enjoy  their  spoils 
unmolested.  But  to  the  white  man's  revenge 
was  now  added  the  stimulus  of  curiosity ;  and 
hither  he  found  his  way,  and  coming  to  kill 
and  exterminate,  he  was  stayed,  and  will  for- 
ever henceforth  stay,  to  wonder  and  worship. 


GOOD   READING. 


JOHN  S.  HART. 


THERE  is  one  accomplishment  in  particu- 
lar, which  I  would  earnestly  recommend 
to  you.  Cultivate  assiduously  the  ability  to 
read  well.  I  stop'  to  particularize  this,  be- 
cause it  is  so  very  much  neglected,  and  be- 
cause it  is  such  an  elegant  and  charming 
accomplishment.  Where  one  person  is  really 
interested  by  music,  twenty  are  pleased  by 
good  reading.  Where  one  person  is  capable 
of  becoming  a  skilful  musician,  twenty  may 
become  good  readers.  Where  there  is  one 
occasion  suitable  for  the  exercise  of  musical 
talent,  there  are  twenty  for  that  of  good  read- 
ing. 

The  culture  of  the  voice  necessary  for  read- 
ing well,  gives  a  delightful  charm  to  the  same 
voice  in  conversation.  Good  reading  is  the 
natural  exponent  and  vehicle  of  all  good 
things.  It  is  the  most  effective  of  all  com- 
mentaries upon  the  works  of  genius.  It  seems 
to  bring  dead  authors  to  life  again,  and  makes 
us  sit  down  familiarly  with  the  great  and  good 
of  all  ages.     • 

Did  you  ever  notice  what  life  and  power 
the  Holy  Scriptures  have  when  well  read? 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  the  wonderful  effects 
produced  by  Elizabeth  Fry  on  the  criminals 
of  Newgate  by  simply  reading  to  them  the 
parable  of  the  Prodigal  Son?  Princes  and 
peers  of  the  realm,  it  is  said-,  counted  it  a 
privilege  to  stand  in  the  dismal  corridors, 
among  felons  and  murderers,  merely  to  share 
with  them  the  privilege  of  witnessing  the  mar- 
velous pathos  which  genius,  taste  and  culture 
could  infuse  into  that  simple  story. 

What  a  fascination  there  is  in  really  good 
reading  I  What  a  power  it  gives  one  !  In 
the  hospital,  in  the  chamber  of  the  invalid,  in 
the  nursery,  in  the  domestic  and  in  the  social 
circle,  among  chosen  friends  and  compan- 


ions, how  it  enables  you  to  minister  to  the 
amusement,  the  comfort,  the  pleasure  of  dear 
ones,  as  no  other  art  or  accomplishment  can- 
No  instrument  of  man's  devising  can  reach  the 
heart  as  does  that  most  wonderful  instrument 
— the  human  voice.  It  is  God*s  special  gift 
and  endowment  to  his  chosen  creatures.  Fold 
it  not  away  in  a  napkin. 

If  you  would  double  the  value  of  all  your 
other  acquisitions,  if  you  would  add  immeas- 
urably to  your  own  enjoyment  and  to  your 
power  of  promoting  the  enjoyment  of  others, 
cultivate,  with  incessant  care,  this  divine  gift. 
No  music  below  the  skies  is  equal  to  that  of 
pure,  silvery  speech,  from  the  lips  of  a  man  or 
woman  of  high  culture. 


THE  SOUTHERN  HEAVENS.^ 


BARON    VON  HUMBOLDT. 


FROM  the  time  we  entered  the  torrid  zone, 
we  were  never  never  wearied  with  admir- 
ing, every  night,  the  beauty  of  the  southern 
sky,  which,  as  we  advanced  southward,  opened 
new  constellations  to  our  view.  We  feel  an 
indescribable  sensation,  when,  on  approach- 
ing the  equator,  and  particularly  on  passing 
from  one  hemisphere  to  the  other,  we  see  those 
stars  which  we  have  contemplated  from  our 
infancy  progressively  sink  and  finally  disap- 
p)ear.  Nothing  awakens  in  the  traveler  a  live- 
lier remembrance  of  the  immense  distance  by 
which  he  is  separated  from  his  country,  than 
the  aspect  of  an  unknown  firmament.  The 
grouping  of  the  stars  of  the  first  magnitude, 
scattered  nebulae  rivaling  in  splendor  the  Milky 
Way,  and  tracks  of  space  remarkable  for  their 
extreme  blackness,  give  a  particular  physiog- 
nomy to  the  southern  sky.  This  sight  fills  with 
admiration  even  those  who,  uninstructed  in 
the  branches  of  accurate  science,  feel  the  same 
emotion  of  delight  in  the  contemplation  of 
the  heavenly  vault  as  in  the  view  of  a  beauti- 
ful landscape,  or  a  majestic  pile. 

A  traveler  has  no  need  of  being  a  botan- 
ist to  recognize  the  torrid  zone  by  the  mere 
aspect  of  its  vegetation ;  and  w^ithout  having 
acquired  any  notions  of  astronomy,  without 
any  acquaintance  with  the  celestial  charts  of 
Flamsteed  and  de  la  Caille,  he  feels  he  is  not 
in  Europ)e,  when  he  sees  the  immense  constel- 
lation of  the  Ship,  or  the  phosphorescent 
Clouds  of  Magellan,  arise  on  the   horizon. 

*  Baron  Von  Humboldt,  the  distin^ished  German 
traveler  and  scientist,  gives,  in  his  Personal  Narra-^ 
tive^  this  graphic  and  beautiful  description  of  the 
Southern  Heavens. 
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The  lower  regions  of  the  air  were  loaded 
with  vapors  for  some  days.  We  saw  distinctly 
for  the  first  time,  the  Cross  of  the  South,  in 
the  sixteenth  degree  of  latitude.  It  was 
strongly  inclined,  and  appeared  from  time  to 
time  between  the  clouds,  the  centre  of  which, 
furrowed  by  uncondensed  lightnings,  reflected 
a  silver  light.  If  a  traveler  may  be  permitted 
to  speak  of  his  personal  emotions,  I  shall  add 
that  in  this  night  I  saw  one  of  the  reveries  of 
my  earliest  youth  accomplished. 

When  we  begin  to  fix  our  eyes  on  geographi- 
ical  maps,  and  read  the  narratives  of  naviga- 
tors, we  feel  for  certain  countries  and  climates 
a  sort  of  predilection,  for  which  we  know  not 
how  to  account  at  a  more  advanced  period  of 
life.  These  impressions,  however,  exercise  a 
considerable  influence  over  our  determina- 
tions ;  and  from  a  sort  of  instinct  we  endeavor 
to  connect  ourselves  with  objects  on  which 
the  mind  has  long  been  fixed  as  by  a  secret 
charm.  At  a  period  when  I  studied  the 
heavens — not  with  the  intention  of  devoting 
myself  to  astronomy,  but  only  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  stars — I  was  agitated  by  a 
fear  unknown  to  those  who  love  a  sedentary 
life.  It  seemed  painful  to  me  to  renounce  the 
hope  of  beholding  those  beautiful  constella- 
tions which  border  the  southern  pole.  Impa- 
tient to  rove  in  the  equinoctial  regions,  I 
could  not  raise  my  eyes  towards  the  starry 
vault  without  thinking  of  the  Cross  of  the 
South. 

The  pleasure  we  felt  on  discovering  the 
Southern  Cross  was  warmly  shared  by  such  of 
the  crew  as  had  lived  in  the  colonies.  In  the 
solitude  of  the  seas,  we  hail  a  star  as  a  friend 
from  whom  we  have  long  been  separated, 
Among  the  Portuguese  and  the  Spaniards, 
peculiar  motives  seem  to  increase  this  feeling. 
A  religious  sentiment  attaches  them  to  a  con- 
stellation, the  form  of  which  recalls  the  sign 
of  the  faith  planted  by  their  ancestors  in  the 
deserts  of  the  New  World. 

Since  the  two  great  stars  which  mark  the 
summit  and  the  foot  of  the  Cross  have  nearly 
the  same  right  ascension,  it  follows  that  the 
constellation  is  almost  perpendicular  at  the 
moment  when  it  passes  the  meridian.  This 
circumstance  is  known  to  every  nation  that 
lives  beyond  the  tropics  or  in  the  southern 
hemisphere.  It  has  been  observed  at  what 
hour  of  the  night,  in  different  seasons,  the 
Cross  of  the  South  is  erect  or  inclined.  It  is 
a  time-piece  that  advances  very  regularly  near 
four  minutes  a  day,  and  no  other  group  of 
stars  exhibits  to  the  naked  eye  an  observation 
of  time  so  easily  made.  How  often  have  we 
heard  our  guides  exclaim  in  the  savannasof 


Venezuela,  or  in  the  deserts  extending  from 
Lima  to  Truxillo,  "Midnight  is  past;  the 
Cross  begins  to  bend !"  How  often  those 
words  reminded  us  of  that  affecting  scene, 
where  Paul  and  Virginia,  seated  near  the 
sources  of  the  river  of  Lataniers,  conversed 
together  for  the  last  time,  and  where  the  olcl 
man,  at  the  sight  of  the  Southern  Cross,  warns 
them  that  it  is  time  to  separate. 


FOREST  LEAVES. 

I  TAKE  increasing  delight,  in  these  moun- 
tain rambles,  in  studying  the  symmetry 
and  varieties  of  the  forest  leaves,  to  learn  na- 
ture's wealth  of  resources  as  to  graceful  form, 
within  narrow  boundaries.  An  eye  that  is 
sensitive  to  the  grace  of  curves  and  parabo- 
las, and  oval  swells,  will  marvel  at  the  feast 
which  a  day's  walk  in  the  woods  will  supply 
from  the  trees,  the  grasses,  and  the  weeds,  in 
the  varying  outlines  and  notchings  and  vein- 
ings  and  edgings  of  leaves.  They  stand  for 
the  art  of  sculpture  in  botany,  representing 
more  the  intellectual  delight  of  nature  in  form, 
as  the  flowers  express  rather  the  companion 
art  of  painting.  Leaves  are  the  Greek,  flow- 
ers the  Italian  phase,  of  the  plastic  genius  that 
works  through  the  Flora  of  the  world. 

I  do  not  know  any  kind  of  a  museum  that 
would  attract  me  more  than  an  exhaustive  col- 
lection of  leaves.  Would  it  not  be  a  privilege 
that  would  unseal,  in  some  measure,  the  dull- 
est eye,  to  look,  in  one  day,  over  the  whole 
scale  of  nature's  foliage — from  the  feathery 
spray  of  the  moss  to  the  tough  texture  on  the 
Amazon  lily's  stem,  that  will  float  a  burden  of 
a  hundred  weight ;  from  the  bristles  of  a  pine 
tree  to  the  Ceylon  palm-leaf  that  will  shield  a 
family  with  its  shade  1  Would  it  not  aston- 
ish us  into  something  like  reverent  admira- 
tion, if  we  could  see  how  the  general  geome- 
try of  verdure  is  broken  into  ten  thousand 
patterns;  if  we  could  sweep  the  gradations 
of  nature's  green,  as  it  is  distilled  from  arctic 
and  temperate  and  tropic  light,  and  varied 
by  some  shade  on  every  leaf  that  grows ;  if 
we  could  see  all  the  textures  of  the  drapery 
woven  out  of  salts  and  water  in  botanic  looms, 
from  the  softest  silk  of  the  corn  to  the  broad 
tissue  of  the  banana's  stalk ;  if  we  could  see 
displayed  in  wide  masses  all  the  hues  with 
which  autumn  dyes  the  leaves  of  our  own  for- 
ests, as  though  every  square  mile  had  been 
steeped  in  the  aerial  juices  of  a  gorgeous  sun- 
set ?  To  say  nothing  of  the  natural  theology 
that  is  exhaled  from  these  lungs  of  the  vege- 
table world,  would  not  the  forms  into  which 
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the  foliage  of  the  plant  is  broken,  and  the 
marvelous  subtility  of  the  tintings  it  reveals, 
make  a  museum  of  leaves  as  engaging  a  school 
for  the  education  of  the  intellect  as  a  collec- 
tion of  all  vertebrae,  or  a  representative  conser- 
vatory of  the  globe  ? — Boston  Transcript, 


ERRATA. 


BY  T.  J.  CHAPMAN,  A.  M. 


FOR  a  great  part  of  the  facts  in  this  article, 
I  am  indebted  to  William  Matthews*  es- 
say on  ''The  Illusions  of  History,"  in  his 
volume  entitled  "  Hours  with  Men  and 
Books."  Matthews  is  one  of  the  latest  and 
best  of  our  American  essayists,  and  his  vol- 
umes offer  a  rare  treat  to  all  who  can  find 
access  to  them. 

So  large  a  portion  of  what  passes  for  his- 
tory and  quotation  is  mere  fable  or  misquota- 
tion, that  it  is  important  for  teachers  to  be  as 
well-informed  as  possible  on  these  points,  and 
as  far  as  they  can,  put  a  stop  to  false  teaching 
in  these  respects.  These  errors  are  sometimes 
willful  misstatements,  either  through  interest 
or  feeling,  and  sometimes  the  result  of  not 
knowing  better.  The  more  critical  methods 
of  recent  historians  have  detected  and  ex- 
posed many  of  the  false,  partial,  and  exag- 
gerated statements  of  the  earlier  writers  \  yet, 
judging  ex  pede,  no  doubt  a  very  large  part 
of  what  still  passes  for  history  is  without  a 
grain  of  foundation  in  fact.  The  discovery 
and  exposure  of  most  of  this  is,  and  from  the 
very  nature  of  the  case,  no  doubt  will  always 
be,  beyond  the  power  of  present  and  subse- 
quent writers,  so  that  these  falsehoods  and 
exaggerations  will  continue  to  the  end  of 
time 

Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montague,  in  one  of 
her  letters,  regrets  that  she  is  every  day 
**  growing  wiser  and  wiser."  The  illusions 
of  history  are  sometimes  parted  with  reluc- 
tantly. It  is  like  giving  up  the  childish  fables 
of  the  nursery.  I  remember  it  was  not  pleas- 
ant to  give  up  the  reality  of  Santa  Claus,  of 
Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  of  Robinson  Crusoe, 
of  Christian  and  the  valiant  Mr.  Greatheart 
in  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress."  It  was  with 
almost  as  much  reluctance  that  we  were  called 
on  only  recently  by  Mr.  James  Parton  to 
give  up  the  story  of  Pocahontas'  saving  the 
life  of  Captain  John  Smith.  It  seems  now 
that  there  are  no  historical  grounds  for  the 
legend.  On  the  contrary,  all  the  facts  in  the 
case  seem  to  be  against  the  truthfulness  of  the 
story.     The  story  of  William  Tell  and  the ' 


apple,  so  familiar  to  every  schoolboy,  is  now 
declared  to  be  unhistorical ;  that  it  was  never 
heard  of,  even  in  Switzerland,  for  two  hun- 
dred years  after  the  event ;  and  that  a  simi* 
lar  story  is  found  in  the  legends  of  other 
nations,  dating  back  centuries  before  the  time 
of  Tell. 

In  the  same  way  modern  research  has  been 
going  to  show  that  the  whole  history  of  Co- 
lumbus has  been  falsified ;  that  his  real  name 
was  not  Columbus  at  all,  but  Griego ;  that 
instead  of  being  the  high-minded,  patient. 
Christian  gentleman  we  had  supposed,  he  was 
only  a  bloody  pirate :  and  that  the  circum- 
stances of  his  discovery  of  America  were 
altogether  different  from  those  recorded  in 
history;  and  further,  that  Americus  Vespu- 
cius,  the  elegant  ''Florentine  gentleman"  of 
history,  was  only  a  "pickle-dealer"  in  Se- 
ville, and  that  he  never  visited  the  New  World 
in  his  life.  It  is  declared  also  that  there  is  no 
reason  for  believing  that  Newton  was  led  to 
the  discovery  of  the  doctrine  of  gravitation 
by  observing  the  fall  of  an  apple  from  a  tree, 
as  he  sat  in  his  orchard — Sir  David  Brewster, 
his  biographer,  does  not  mention  the  circum- 
stance ;  it  is  denied,  too,  that  Milton  dictated 
his  immortal  poem  in  his  blindness  to  his 
daughter,  who  wrote  it  down,  for  it  is  asserted 
that  he  did  not  allow  his  daughters  to  learn " 
to  write ;  and  Napoleon,  instead  of  "  crossing 
the  Alps"  on  the  high -mettled  prancing 
charger,  with  whose  appearance  we  have 
been  familiar  from  childhood,  actually  rode  a 
mule  on  that  occasion,  as  he  himself  has 
asserted.  It  is  declared,  further,  by  recent 
investigators,  that  Brutus  did  not  slay 
Caesar  through  any  patriotic  motive, — **  Not 
that  I  loved  Caesar  less,  but  that  I  loved 
Rome  more," — ^but  through  a  mean  spite, 
because  Caesar  had  forbidden  the  taking  of 
usurious  rates  of  interest,  in  which  laudable 
pursuit  the  noble  Brutus  was  making  his 
money;  and,  per  contra^  a  countryman  of 
our  own  has  been  recently  attempting  to 
make  it  appear  that  Benedict  Arnold  was  not 
the  traitor  and  scamp  that  history  would  have 
us  to  believe,  but  a  patriotic  man,  and  the 
real  hero  of  the  North  in  the  Revolutionary 
struggle  ;  and  even  Judas  Iscariot  has  not,  in 
these  later  times,  wanted  for  defenders  of  his 
character. 

Akin  to  these  errors  of  history,  if  errors 
all  of  them  are,  and  the  list  might  be  easily 
extended,  are  errors  in  the  quotation  or  the 
origin  of  certain  popular  sayings  that  have 
come  down  to  us  from  the  past.  For  ex-  . 
ample  :  the  oft  quoted  and  inspiring  order  of 
Nelson   at  Trafalgar:     "England    expects 
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every  man  to  do  his  duty/*  was  not  originally 
in  exactly  that  form,  but,  "Nelson  expects 
every  man  to  do  his  duty;"  a  form  of  the 
sentiment  very  much  shorn  of  its  epigram- 
matic force  and  inspiration.  Again,  the 
order  of  General  Taylor  at  Buena  Vista,  **A 
little  more  grape,  Captain  Bragg  !'*  which 
has  been  quoted  and  admired  by  his  country- 
men for  a  generation  past,  has  the  little  dis- 
advantage against  it,  that  it  has  no  founda- 
tion in  fact  -  Captain  Bragg  himself  declar- 
ing that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  said.  The 
well-known  exclamation  attributed  to  Wel- 
lington at  Waterloo,  *' Up,  guards,  and  at 
them  !'*  is  declared  by  the  great  Duke  himself 
to  be  wholly  fabricated,  that  he  gave  no  such 
order;  and  the  counter-order  of  the  com- 
mander of  the  Imperial  Guards,  when  ordered 
to  surrender,  **The  Guard  dies,  but  never 
surrenders  1"  is  equally  fictitious.  ''The  last 
bombastic  phrase,''  says  Matthews,  *' was  a 
pure  invention  of  a  French  journalist  two 
days  after  the  battle.''  So  the  exclamation 
attributed  to  Philip  of  Valois,  before  the 
Castle  of  Braye,  **Open,  open  to  the  for- 
tunes of  France !"  the  heroic  sentiment  of 
Francis  I.  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  **All  is 
lost  but  honor,"  and  the  reply  of  Mr.  Pinck- 
ney  to  Napoleon,  "  Millions  for  defence,  not 
one  cent  for  tribute,**  are  all  so  changed  from 
the  words  really  uttered,  as  to  amount  to  al- 
together different  speeches. 

Many  of  these  popular  sayings  are  attri- 
buted to  the  wrong  sources.  Thus,  Talley- 
raved  has  the  credit  of  saying,  * '  It  is  worse 
than  a  crime,  it  is  a  blunder;'*  ''It  is  the 
beginning  of  the  end;"  **  Speech  was  given 
to  man  to  conceal  his  thoughts,"  and  of  the 
Bourbons,  that  "They  had  learned  nothing, 
and  forgotten  nothing;"  but  the  truth  is,  he 
was  not  the  author  of  any  of  them.  How 
many  thousands  of  times  has  the  maxim, 
"Knowledge  is  power,"  been  credited  to 
Lord  Bacon,  yet  Bacon  never  said  it;  to 
Butler, 

'*  No  rogue  e*er  felt  the  halter  draw 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law — " 

yet  Butler  never  wrote  it ;  and  to  Napoleon 
the  remark  that  "There  is  but  one  step  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,"  yet  Napoleon 
was  not  the  author  of  it.  So,  too,  neither  is 
the  expression,  "God  tempers  the  wind  to 
the  shorn  lamb,"  or,  "Be  just,  and  fear  not," 
in  the  Bible,  though  many  good  people  have 
thought  that  they  are ;  the  first  is  from 
Sterne,  the  other  is  from  Shakspere. 

In  view  of  the  havoc  thus  made  in  the  do- 
main of  history  by  our  modern  iconoclasts, 
we  may  well  tremble  for  the  stories  of  Romu- 


lus and  Remus,  of  Horatius,  who  kept  the 
bridge 

"  In  the  brave  days  of  old," 

of  Hengist  and  Horsa,  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  a 
score  of  others  not  any  better  attested,  and  as 
implicitly  believed  as  those  which  have  been 
so  ruthlessly  overturned.  Still,  "it  is  better 
to  be  right  than  to  be  President,"  and  as  a 
humorous  philosopher  remarks,  ''it  is  better 
not  to  know  so  much  than  to  know  so  many 
things  that  aint  so."  The  conclusions  of 
some  of  these  recent  investigators  may  not  be 
correct,  and  the  original  stories  may  be  true, 
after  all ;  yet  we  can  only  wish  that  the  work 
of  a  thorough,  searching  investigation  may  go 
forward,  that  we  may  be  put  in  possession  of 
the  real  facts  of  history,  if  possible,  and  not 
go  on  believing  a  lot  of  things  that  "  aint  so." 
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JAMES  HUGHES. 


IT  is  a  mistake  to  neglect  the  details  of 
school  management.  What  are  regarded 
by  many  as  "  minor  points  "  unworthy  of  at 
tention,  in  reality  form  the  distinction  be- 
tween a  well  managed  and  a  poorly  conducted 
school.  Minor  points  they  may  be,  but  the 
mistake  consists  in  regarding  them  as  there- 
fore unimportant.  J.  R.  Blakiston,  one  of 
the  most  thoughtful  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspec- 
tors of  Schools  in  England,  says:  "The 
least  gifted  may  take  heart  when  he  bethinks 
him  that  success  in  school  management  de- 
pends mainly  on  watchful  and  unremitting 
attention  to  little  details,  and  on  conscien- 
tiously grappling  with  every  difficulty  as  it 
arises."  Without  system  no  management  can 
be  complete,  and  in  this  case  the  paradoxical 
rule,  the  lesser  includes  the  greater,  is  the 
correct  one. 

He  who  is  careful  in  the  details  of  school 
management  will,  in  nearly  all  cases,  attend 
carefully  to  those  of  larger  scope.  He  who 
attends  to  the  "minor"  matters  will  not 
need  to  attend  to  so  many  weighty  matters, 
because  they  will  not  turn  up.  The  principle 
of  "  take  care  of  the  pence  and  the  pounds 
will  take  care  of  themselves,"  applies  in 
school  management.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  uniform  attention  to  particulars  in  con 
nection  with  the  deportment  of  the  pupils  in 
the  yard,  in  line,  and  in  the  school-room,  is 
a  most  valuable  disciplinary  agent  in  forming 
their  characters.  Habits  are  formed  which 
will  do  much  to  decide  the  degree  of  success 
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to  which  the  pupils  will  attain  when  they  be- 
come men  and  women. 

Among  the  "minor**  matters  to  which  it 
is  of  vital  importance  to  attend,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  Lining  the  pupils  at  the  close  of  all  re- 
cesses and  marching  them  in  regular  order  to 
their  school  rooms.  This  should  be  done  in 
a  uniform  manner,  and  without  haste,  push- 
ing or  any  disorder.  For  lining,  a  walk  a 
single  plank  in  width  may  be  laid  down  for 
each  class,  if  the  whole  yard  is  not  planked. 

2.  Pupils  should  be  taught  to  stand  and 
walk  with  the  head  erect,  shoulders  well  back, 
hands  at  the  sides,  and  eyes  to  the  front.  The 
habit  of  walking  with  the  hands  behihd,  while 
it  keeps  the  shoulders  back,  unfits  the  pupils 
for  walking  properly  on  the  street,  in  the 
drawing-room,  or  in  the  ranks  as  soldiers.  It 
is  wrong  to  tell  pupils  **  to  walk  on  their 
toes."  This  is  very  often  done  by  young 
teachers  on  order  to  prevent  noise.  In  fact. 
School  Boards  sometimes  give  directions  in 
their  rules  to  have  pupils  walk  in  this  way. 
It  is  not  right  to  do  so  :  (i)  because  it  makes 
pupils  hobble;  (2)  because  it  leads  to  the 
turning  in  of  the  toes  in  an  awkward  manner ; 
and  (3)  because  it  prevents  an  easy  and  ele- 
gant gait  in  walking.  Pupils  can  walk  natur- 
ally without  making  any  noise,  and  they 
should  be  compelled  to  do  so. 

3.  They  should  be  taught  how  to  go  up  and 
down  stairs.  Most  pupils  go  up  or  down 
three  steps  while  they  ought  to  go  but  one. 
Two  or  three  lines  can  walk  on  a  proper 
school  stairway  side  by  side,  and  thus  no 
time  will  be  lost  by  a  steady  uniform  step. 
Rapidity  of  step  is,  however,  by  no  means 
the  worst  evil  in  the  walking  of  pupils  on  a 
staircase.  It  will  take  a  great  deal  of  care  and 
watchfulness  to  secure  proper  lightness  of 
step.  Pupils  are  always  inclined  to  stamp 
when  marching  in  time  on  a  floor,  or  in  any 
place  where  they  can  make  a  good  deal  of 
noise.  They  step  as  fhough  striking  snow 
from  their  heels  in  winter.  They  must  be 
trained  to  hold  the  feet  with  the  muscles  of 
their  lower  extremities,  and  place  them  gently 
in  their  proper  positions,  instead  of  allowing 
them  to  drop  like  inanimate  weights. 

4.  They  should  be  made  to  stand  up  to  an- 
swer questions,  or  read.  Common  politeness 
would  require  this.  The  change  from  the  sit- 
ting posture  will  be  of  great  physical  advan- 
tage to  the  pupils.  The  vocal  organs  have 
freer  play  when  the  pupil  is  standing  than 
while  sitting.  Standing  up  should  be  done 
properly.  The  pupil  should  not  roll  up  or 
grow  up. 


5 .  They  should  be  taught  to  hold  the  book 
in  the  left  hand  when  standing  to  read. 
**  Book  in  left  hand,  right  foot  slightly  drawn 
back,"  is  the  uniform  rule  given  by  authori- 
ties for  the  position  of  a  reader.  If  the  book 
is  held  in  both  hands,  it  is  usually  brought 
much  too  close  to  the  eyes,  and  the  tendency 
is  to  round  the  shoulders. 

6.  All  work  should  be  kept  far  enough 
from  the  eye.  Near-sightedness  is  frightfully 
on  the  increase.  Statistics  carefully  made  in 
Europe  and  America  show  that  while  only  a 
fractional  percentage  of  children  are  afflicted 
with  myopia  when  they  enter  school,  about 
60  per  cent,  of  those  who  leave  it  at  eighteen 
are  more  or  less  affected  by  it.  This  is  a 
s'artling  statement,  and  ought  to  cause  every 
humane  teacher  to  consider  carefully  what  be 
can  do  to  avert  such  a  dreadful  result.  He 
can  at  least  try  to  have  plenty  of  light  ad- 
mitted to  the  school  room,  only  from  the  left 
side  of  the  pupils^  or  from  left  and  rear,  and 
never  from  the  front.  He  can  also  by  con- 
stant watchfulness  insist  that  the  eyes  should 
be  kept  far  enough  from  slates,  reading  books, 
copy  books,  etc. 

7.  If  pupils  are  brought  out  in  classes,  they 
should  stand  in  line,  not  lean  against  the 
wall,  or  on  desks,  etc.  In  fact,  whenever  a 
pupil  stands  up  in  school  he  should  stand  on 
both  feet  and  avoid  leaning. 

8.  The  passing  of  copy  books,  pens,  etc., 
should  be  done  in  a  precise  and  orderly  man- 
ner. Writing  books  should  be  collected  by 
being  passed  along  the  rows  from  side  to  side, 
and  taken  up  by  one  monitor  after  they  have 
been  passed.  He  should  turn  the  piles  on 
the  several  desks  **end  for  end,"  so  that  he 
can  place  them  readily  on  again  when  re- 
quired. They  should  always  be  handed  from 
pupil  to  pupil  in  the  same  order,  so  that  they 
might  be  passed  with  every  eye  in  the  room 
blindfolded,  and  yet  each  pupil  receive  his 
own  book  with  unerring  certainty. 

9.  Habits  of  neatness,  cleanliness  and  punc- 
tuality should  be  insisted  on.  These  may  do 
more  for  the  pupils  than  the  mere  knowledge 
imparted  in  school. 

//  is  a  mistake  to  omit  yard  supervision. 
Pupils  who  are  not  controlled  in  the  yard  are 
not  easily  managed  in  the  school  room.  If 
children  learn  evil  habits  or  hear  impure  or 
profane  language  at  school,  they  do  so  chiefly 
during  the  recesses.  The  presence  of  the 
teacher  in  the  playground  should  restrain 
what  is  wrong,  without  in  any  way  check- 
ing the  interest  of  healthful  sports  and 
innocent  recreation.  Rough  games  which 
interfere  with  the  comfort  of  those  not  en- 
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gaged  in  them,  or  endanger  the  limbs  of  those 
who  are  playing,  would  not  be  indulged  in 
under  the  eye  of  the  teacher.  Without 
marching  up  and  down  with  the  air  of  a 
soldier  on  guard,  he  prevents  wanton  destruc- 
tion of  school  property,  or  intentional  injury 
to  clothing,  such  as  kicking  of  hats,  and  se- 
cures due  attention  to  propriety  of  language 
and  courtesy  of  manner. 

//  is  a  mistake  for  the  teacher  to  hold  him- 
self aloof  from  his  pupils  while  they  are  play- 
ing. The  presence  of  the  teacher  in  the  yard 
should  have  a  double  effect :  it  should  repress 
the  evil  and  develop  the  good.  The  child 
never  reveals  his  whole  nature  as  he  does 
when  playing.  His  physical,  mental,  and 
moral  powers  are  all  then  called  into  vigorous 
exercise.  Professor  Payne  says:  **But  has 
the  instinct  for  play  no  deeper  significance? 
Is  it  appointed  by  the  Supreme  Being  merely 
to  fill  up  time  ? — merely  to  form  an  occasion 
for  fruitless  exercise  ? — merely  to  end  in  itself? 
No  !  I  see  now  that  it  is  the  constituted 
means  for  the  unfolding  of  all  the  child's 
powers.  It  is  through  play  that  he  learns  the 
use  of  his  limbs,  of  all  his  bodily  organs,  and 
with  this  use  gains  health  and  strength. 
Through  play  he  comes  to  know  the  extrenal 
world,  the  physical  qualities  of  the  objects 
which  surround  him,  their  motions,  action, 
and  reaction  upon  each  other,  and  the  rela- 
tion of  these  phenomena  to  himself;  a  knowl- 
edge which  forms  the  basis  of  that  which  will 
be  his  permanent  stock  for  life.  Through 
play,  involving  associateship  and  combined 
action,  he  begins  to  recognize  moral  relations, 
to  feel  that  he  cannot  live  for  himself  alone, 
that  he  is  a  member  of  a  community,  whose 
rights  he  must  acknowledge  if  his  own  are  to 
be  acknowledged.  In  and  through  play, 
moreover,  he  learns  to  contrive  means  for  se- 
curing his  ends;  to  invent,  construct,  dis- 
cover, investigate,  to  bring  by  imagination 
the  remote  near,  and,  further,  to  translate  the 
language  of  facts  into  the  language  of  words, 
to  learn  the  conventionalities  of  his  mother- 
tongue.  Play,  then,  I  see,  is  the  means  by 
which  the  entire  being  of  the  child  develops 
and  grows  into  power,  and,  therefore,  does 
not  end  in  itself." 

Dr.  Harris  says:  "There  is  a  great  deal 
of  talk  about  utilizing  play,  but  play,  strictly 
as  play,  should  not  be  utilized ;  there  should 
be  room  for  the  spontaneous  play  of  the 
child,  with  no  restraint  whatever." 

The  teacher  who  fails  to  recognize  these 
facts  and  make  the  most  of  them  never  be- 
comes acquainted  with  his  pupils  thoroughly, 
and  fails  to  obtain  his  most  natural  and  most 


complete  control  over  them.  In  every  situa- 
tion except  in  the  playground  there  is  some 
portion  of  the  child's  nature  veiled.  How 
important  then  that,  instead  of  checking  the 
playful  spirit  of  innocent  and  healthful  child- 
hood, the  teacher  should  have  sufficient  sym- 
pathy for  it  to  develop  it  and  turn  it  into 
right  channels.  What  true  dignity  there  is,  too, 
in  the  playing  of  the  full-grown  man,  with  the 
head  of  an  adult  and  the  heart  and  spirit  of  a 
boy!  How  different  is  this  genuine  article 
from  the  enameled  variety  which  cannot 
bend  without  cracking,  and  exposing  the 
coarser  or  weaker  material  beneath.  The 
teacher  who  cannot  play  with  his  pupils  with- 
out **  putting  on  the  brakes  "is  to  be  pitied. 
One  of  the  most  valid  reasons  for  not  placing 
large  boys  in  the  charge  of  a  lady  teacher  is, 
that  she  cannot  as  a  rule  take  part  in  their 
games  and  exercises. 

//  is  a  mistake  to  be  continually  repressing 
the  activities  of  childhood.  There  are  three 
classes  of  educators.  One  dams  up  the  foun- 
tains of  the  free  tendencies  of  childhood,  and 
turns  the  stagnant  waters  back  upon  the  child 
life,  so  that  they  drown  it  out;  another  goes 
to  the  other  extreme,  and  sa)rs,  let  Dame 
Nature  have  her  way  unrestrained,  let  child- 
hood unfold  itself.  He  lets  the  waters  flow 
freely  enough,  but  they  unfortunately  have  a 
natural  tendency  to  flow  in  improper  direc- 
tions. Like  real  water,  they  flow  **down 
hill,"  and  far  too  frequently  transform  what 
might  have  been  a  fertile  valley  into  a  marsh. 
The  proper  method  recognizes  the  necessity 
of  a  full  development  of  the  natural  faculties 
and  the  free  exercise  of  them,  but  it  gives 
them  direction  without  seeming  to  do  so.  It 
selects  the  channel  in  which  the  stream  should 
flow,  and  inclines  each  little  rill  of  character 
in  that  direction,  so  that  as  the  stream  flows 
onward  it  gains  more  breadth  and  depth  and 
momentum,  until  it  becomes  a  mighty  river, 
bearing  upon  its  bosom  freights  of  blessing 
toward  the  great  sea  of  life. 

Some  teachers  are  horrified  if  pupils  laugh 
in  the  schoolroom  The  discipline  that  can- 
not stand  a  good  laugh  frequently  is  unnatural 
and  unsound.  Giggling  and  tittering  should 
be  forbidden  as  unbecoming,  but  a  geunine 
hearty  laugh  indulged  in  by  both  teacher  and 
pupils  for  a  proper  reason  may  be  repeated 
often  with  the  best  results  even  to  the  disci- 
pline of  the  school. 

//  is  a  mistake  to  allow  pupils  to  be  fre- 
quently troublesome  without  notifying  their 
parents.  It  is  an  axiom  that  parents  and 
teachers  should  work  in  harmony.  So  far  as 
possible  and  judicious,  the  school  discipline 
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should  correspond  to  that  of  the  home.  The 
teacher  should  respect  the  rights  and  opinions 
of  the  parents,  and  they  in  turn  should  sus- 
tain the  authority  of  the  teacher.  These  de- 
sirable ends  can  only  be  secured  by  some 
system  of  communication  between  the  parties 
concerned. 

There  are  always  in  a  school  a  few  pupils 
who,  without  being  guilty  of  any  offences  of 
a  very  serious  character,  give  the  teacher  a 
vast  amount  of  trouble.  No  other  class  of 
pupils  cause  S3  much  worry  and  annoyance  as 
these,  and  after  a  time  it  usually  becomes 
necessary  to  take  decided  action  and  suspend 
the  offender,  or  administer  a  severe  punish- 
ment of  some  kind.  The  punishment, 
whether  by  suspension  or  otherwise,  is  of 
course  much  too  great  for  the  last  act  of 
wrong-doing.  The  transgression  is  merely 
**  the  last  straw  that  breaks  the  camel's  back;'* 
the  penalty  "covers  a  multitude  of  sins.** 
The  parent  of  the  offending  child  makes  in 
quiry  as  to  the  cause  of  the  extreme  punish- 
ment, and  receives  from  his  own  child,  or 
from  others,  if  he  asks  them,  a  statement  of 
the  last  offence  only.  He  naturally  concludes 
that  the  teacher  is  unreasonably  severe,  if 
not  excessively  unjust  \  and  unfortunately,  in 
too  many  cases,  he  expresses  his  opinions  in 
an  emphatic  manner  in  the  presence  of  his 
child.  Sometimes  indeed  he  makes  known 
his  sentiments  in  a  highly  dramatic  manner 
before  the  whole  school.  In  either  case,  the 
result  must  be  a  loss  of  respect  for  the  teacher 
on  the  part  of  his  pupils.  Nor  can  the  parent 
be  blamed  for  the  difficulty,  unless  he  has 
been  promptly  and  faithfully  notified  of  the 
previous  wrong  doings  of  his  child,  as  they 
accumulated.  It  is  well  that  these  notifica- 
tions should  be  on  paper,  and  that  they  should 
be  returned  to  the  teacher,  signed  by  the 
parent,  and  kept  for  reference  when  necessary. 
If  the  pupil  is  old  enough,  it  is  best  that  he 
should  write  the  note  according  to  directions 
given  by  the  teacher.  This  will  save  time 
for  the  teacher,  and  have  a  good  effect  on 
the  pupil.  Of  course,  in  most  cases  such  a 
note  should  be  signed  by  the  teacher,  not 
the  pupil.  Occasionally  the  communication 
may  be  from  the  child  himself. 

It  is  a  mistake  to  stand  too  near  the  class. 
In  a  well-appointed  school  the  teacher  has  a 
platform  about  a  foot  high,  extending  across 
the  end  of  the  room,  from  which  he  teaches. 
This  will  give  him  a  position  from  which  he 
will  be  able  to  see  every  pupil.  If  he  leaves 
it  and  moves  close  to  the  front  row  of  pupils, 
he  cannot  take  in  the  whole  class  with  a 
single  steady  glance.     Those  nearest  to  him 


will  be  unseen  by  him,  and  they  will  more- 
over be  unable  to  see  him.  The  results  are 
loss  of  control  by  the  teacher,  and  loss  of 
teaching  by  the  pupils,  as  no  pupils  can  lis- 
ten long  with  profit  to  a  teacher  at  whom 
they  cannot  look. 

Whether  in  the  school-room  or  in  the  yard, 
the  tecu: her  should  always  take  such  a  position 
as  will  enable  him  to  see  every  pupil  at  the 
same  time.  He  should  retain  this  position 
without  fail  when  'Mining'*  or  "drilling"  in 
the  yard. — Canada  School  Journal, 


A  WESTERN  SCHOOL-MISTRESS. 


£DWARD    EGGLESTON. 


WE  had  one  teacher  who  was,  so  far  as 
natural  genius  for  teaching  goes,  the 
best  of  all  I  have  ever  known.  Mrs.  Julia 
L.  Dumont  is,  like  all  our  Western  writers  of 
that  day,  except  Prentice,  almost,  entirely  for- 
gotten. But  in  the  time  before  railways, 
when  the  West,  shut  in  by  the  Alleghanies, 
had  an  incipient  literature,  Mrs.  Dumont  oc- 
cupied no  mean  place  as  a  writer  of  poetry 
and  prose  tales.  Eminent  litterateurs  of  the 
time,  from  Philadelphia  and  Cincinnati  used 
to  come  to  Vevay  to  see  her ;  but  they  them- 
.selves — these  great  lights  of  ancient  Amer- 
ican literature  away  back  in  the  forties — are 
also  forgotten.  Who  remembers  Gallagher 
and  the  rest  to-day  ?  Dear  brethren,  wh  > 
like  myself  scratch  away  to  fill  up  magazine 
pages,  and  who,  no  doubt,  Hke  myself,  are 
famous  enough  to  be  asked  for  an  autograph 
or  a  "  sentiment "  in  an  album  sometimes,  let 
us  not  boast  ourselves.  Why,  indeed,  should 
the  spirit  of  mortal  be  proud?  We  also 
shall  be  forgotten ;  the  next  generation   of 

'  school-girls  will  get  their  autographs  from  a 
set  of  upstarts  who  will  smile  at  our  stories 
and  poems  as  out-of-date  puerilities.  Some 
industrious  Allibone,  making  a  cemetery  of 
dead  authors,  may  give  us,  in  his  dictionary, 
three  lines  apiece  as  a  sort  of  headstone.  Oh, 
let  us  be  humble  and  pray  that  even  the  Al- 
libone that  is  to  come  do  not  forget  us.  For 
I  look  in  vain  in  Allibone  for  some  of  the 
favorite  names  in  our  Western  Parnassus.  It 
was  not  enough  that  the  East  swallowed  that 
incipient  literature,  it  even  obliterated  the 
memory  of  it.  Let  us  hope  that  the  ad- 
mirable Mr.  Tyler,  who  has  made  to  live 
again  the  memories  of  so  many  colonial 
writers,  will  revive  also  the  memory  of  some 

'  of   the  forgotten  authors  of  the  Mississippi 

'  Valley. 
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Among  those  who  have  been  so  swiftly  for- 
gotten as  not  even  to  have  a  place  in  Allibone, 
is  my  old  and  once  locally  famous  teacher, 
Mrs.  Dumont.  We  thought  her  poem  on 
"The  Retreat  of  the  Ten  Thousand"  ad- 
mirable, but  we  were  partial  judges.  Her 
story  of  **  Boonesborough"  was  highly  praised 
by  the  great  lights  of  the  time.  But  her 
book  of  stories  is  out  of  print,  and  her 
poems  are  forgotten,  and  so  also  are  the 
great  lights  who  admired  them.  I  do  not 
pretend  that  there  was  enough  in  these  writ- 
ings to  have  made  them  deserve  a  different 
fate.  Ninety-nine  hundredths  of  all  good 
literary  production  must  of  necessity  be  for- 
gotten; if  the  old  trees  endured  forever, 
there  would  be  no  room  for  the  new  shoots. 

But  as  a  school-mistress,  Mrs.  Dumont  de- 
serves immortality.  She  knew  nothing  of 
systems,  but  she  went  unerringly  to  the  goal 
by  pure  force  of  native  genius.  In  all  her 
early  life  she  taught  because  she  was  poor, 
but  after  her  husband's  increasing  property 
relieved  her  from  necessity,  she  still  taught 
school  from  love  of  it.  When  she  was  past 
sixty  years  old,  a  school-room  was  built  for 
her  alongside  her  residence,  which  was  one 
of  the  best  in  town.  It  was  here  that  I  first 
knew  her,  after  she  had  already  taught  two 
generations  in  the  place  The  "graded** 
schools  had  been  newly  introduced,  and  no 
man  was  found  who  could,  either  in  acquire- 
ments or  ability,take  precedence  of  the  vener- 
able schoolmistress  \  so  the  high  school  was 
given  to  hei^ 

I  can  see  the  wonderful  old  lady  now,  as 
sdie  was  then,  with  her  cape  pinned  awry, 
rocking  in  her  splint-bottom  chair  nervously 
while  she  talked.  Full  of  all  manner  of 
knowledge,  gifted  with  something  very  like 
eloquence  in  speech,  abounding  in  affection 
for  her  pupils  and  enthusiasm  in  teaching, 
she  moved  us  strangely.  Being  infatuated 
with  her,  we  became  fanatic  in  our  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  so  that  the  school  hours  were 
not  enough,  and  we  had  a  "  lyceum**  in  the 
evening  for  reading  "compositions**  and  a 
ciub  for  the  study  of  history.  If  a  recitation 
became  very  interesting,  the  entire  school 
would  sometimes  be  drawn  into  the  discus- 
sion of  the  subject ;  all  other  lessons  went  to 
the  wall,  books  of  reference  were  brought 
out  of  her  library,  hours  were  consumed,  and 
many  a  time  the  school  session  was  prolonged 
until  darkness  forced  us  reluctantly  to  ad- 
journ. 

Mrs.  Dumont  was  the  ideal  of  a  teacher, 
because  she  succeeded  in  forming  character. 
She  gave  her  pupils  unstinted  praise,   not 


hypocritically,  but  because  she  lovingly  saw 
the  best  in  every  one.  We  worked  in  the 
sunshine.  A  dull  but  industrious  pupil  was 
praised  for  diligence,  a  bright  pupil  for 
ability,  a  good  one  for  general  excellence. 
The  dullards  got  more  than  their  share,  for 
knowing  how  easily  such  an  one  is  disheart- 
ened, Mrs.  Dumont  went  out  of  her  way  to 
praise  the  first  show  of  success  in  a  slow 
scholar.  She  treated  no  two  alike.  She  was 
full  of  all  sorts  of  knack  and  tact,  a  person 
of  infinite  resource  for  calling  out  the  human 
spirit.  She  could  be  incredibly  severe  when 
it  was  needful,  and  no  overgrown  boy  whose 
meanness  had  once  been  analyzed  by  Mrs. 
Dumont,  ever  forgot  it. 

I  remember  one  boy  with  whom  she  had 
taken  some  pains.  One  day  he  wrote  an  in- 
sulting word  about  one  of  the  girls  of  the 
school,  on  the  door  of  a  deserted  house. 
Two  of  us  were  deputized  by  the  other  boys 
to  defend  the  girl  by  complaining  of  him. 
Mrs.  Dumont  took  her  seat,  and  began  to 
talk  to  him  before  the  school.  The  talking 
was  all  there  was  of  it,  but  I  think  I  never 
pitied  any  human  being  more  than  I  did  that 
boy  as  she  showed  him  his  vulgarity  and  his 
meanness,  and  as,  at  last  in  the  climax  of  her 
indignation,  she  called  him  "a  miserable 
hawbuck.**  At  another  time,  when  she  had 
picked  a  piece  of  paper  from  the  floor  with  a 
bit  of  profanity  written  on  it,  she  talked 
about  it  until  the  whole  school  detected  the 
author  by  the  beads  of  perspiration  on  his 
forehead. 

When  I  had  written  a  composition  on 
"The  Human  Mind,**  based  on  Combe*s 
"  Phrenology,**  and  adorned  with  quotations 
from  Pope*s  "  Essay  on  Man,**  she  gave  me 
to  read  the  old  Encyclopedia  Brittannica  con- 
taining an  article  expounding  the  Hartleian 
system  of  mental  philosophy,  and  followed 
this  with  Locke  on  the  "  Conduct  of  the 
Understanding.**  She  was  the  only  teacher  I 
have  known  who  understood  that  school 
studies  were  entirely  secondary  to  general 
reading  as  a  source  of  culture,  and  who  put 
the  habit  of  good  reading  first  in  the  list  of 
acquirements. 

There  was  a  rack  for  hats  and  cloaks,  so 
arranged  as  to  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  school 
from  the  teacher's  sight.  Some  of  the  larger 
girls  who  occupied  this  space,  took  advantage 
of  their  concealed  positions  to  do  a  great  deal 
of  talking  and  tittering  which  did  not  escape 
Mrs.  Dumont's  watchfulness.  But  in  the 
extreme  corner  of  the  room  was  the  seat  of 

the  excellent  Drusilla  H ,  who  had  never 

violated  a  rule  of  the  school.     To  reprimand 
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the  others,  while  excepting  her,  would  have 
excited  jealousy  and  complaints.  The  girls 
who  sat  in  that  part  of  the  room  were  de- 
tained after  school  and  treated  to  one  of  Mrs. 
Duraont*s  tender  but  caustic  lectures  on  the 
dishonorableness  of  secret  ill-doing.  Drusilla 
bore  silently  her  share  of  the  reproof.  But 
at  the  last  the  schoolmistress  said  : 

'*Now,  my  dears,  it  may  be  that  there  is 
some  one  among  you  not  guilty  of  miscon- 
duct. If  there  is,  I  know  I  can  trust  you  to 
tell  me  who  is  not  to  blame.*' 

<*  Drusilla  never  talks,"  they  all  said  at 
once,  while  Drusilla,  girl -like,  fell  to  crying. 

But  the  most  remarkable  illustration  of 
Mrs.  Dumont's  skill  in  matters  of  discipHne 
was  shown  in  a  case  in  which  all  the  boys  of 
the  school  were  involved,  and  were,  for  a 
short  time,  thrown  into  antagonism  to  a 
teacher  whose  ascendency  over  them  had 
been  complete. 

We  were  playing  **  town  ball "  on  the  com- 
mon at  a  long  distance  from  the  school-room. 
Town  ball  is  one  of  the  old  games  from  which 
the  more  scientific,  but  not  half  so  amusing, 
**  national  game"  of  base-ball  has  since  been 
evolved.  In  that  day  the  national  game  was 
not  thought  of  Eastern  youth  played  field 
base,  and  Western  boys  town-ball  in  a  free 
and  happy  way,  with  soft  balls,  primitive 
bats,  and  no  nonsense.  There  were  no 
scores,  but  a  catch  or  a  cross-out  in  town 
ball  put  the  whole  side  out,  leaving  the  others 
to  take  the  bat,  or  **  paddle,"  as  it  was  ap- 
propriately called.  The  very  looseness  of 
the  game  gave  opportunity  for  many  ludi- 
crous mischances  and  surprising  turns  which 
made  it  a  most  joyous  play. 

Either  because  the  wind  was  blowing  ad- 
versely, or  because  the  play  was  more  than 
commonly  interesting,  we  failed  to  hear  the 
ringing  of  Mrs.  Dumont's  handbell  at  one 
o'clock.  The  afternoon  wore  on  until  more 
than  an  hour  of  school-time  had  passed,  when 
some  one  suddenly  bethought  himself.  We 
dropped  the  game  and  started  pell-mell,  full 
of  consternation,  for  the  school- room.  We 
would  at  that  moment  have  preferred  to  face 
an  angry  schoolmaster  with  his  beechen  rod 
than  to  have  offended  one  whom  we  rever- 
enced so  much.  The  girls  all  sat  in  their 
places;  the  teacher  was  sitting  silent  and 
awful  in  her  rocking-chair  ;  in  the  hour  and 
a  half  no  lessons  had  been  recited.  We 
shuffled  into  our  seats  and  awaited  the  storm. 
It  was  the  high  school,  and  the  boys  were 
mostly  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  of  age,  but 
the  schoolmistress  had  never  a  rod  in  the 
room.     Such  weapons  are  for  people  of  fewer 


resources  than  she.  Very  quietly  she  talked 
to  us,  but  with  great  emphasis.  She  gave  no 
chance  for  explanation  or  apology.  She 
was  hopelessly  hurt  and  affronted.  We  had 
humiliated  her  before  the  whole  town,  she 
said.  She  should  take  away  from  us  the 
morning  and  afternoon  recess  for  a  week. 
She  would  demand  an  explanation  from  us 
to-morrow. 

It  was  not  possible  that  a  company  of  bofs 
could  be  kept  for  half-an-hour  in  such  a 
moral  sweat-box  as  that  to  which  she  treated 
us  without  growing  angry.  When  school  was 
dismissed,  we  held  a  running  indignation 
meeting  ^  we  walked  toward  home.  Of 
course  we  all  spoke  at  once.  But  after  a 
while  the  more  moderate  saw  that  the  teacher 
had  some  reason.  Nevertheless,  one  boy  was 
appointed  to  draft  a  written  reply  that  should 
set  forth  our  injured  feelings.  I  remember 
in  what  perplexity  that  committee  found  him- 
self. With  every  hour  he  felt  more  and  mors 
that  the  teacher  was  right  and  the  boys  wrong, 
and  that  by  the  next  morning  the  reviving 
affection  of  the  scholars  for  the,  beloved  and 
venerated  schoolmistress  would  cause  them  to 
appreciate  this.  So  that  the  address  which 
was  presented  for  their  signatures  did  not 
breathe  much  indignation.  I  can  almost  re- 
call every  word  of  that  somewhat  pompous 
but  very  sincere  petition.  It  was  about  as  I 
give  it  here ; 

Honored  Madam  :  In  regard  to  our  ofTense  of 
yesterday,  we  beg  that  you  will  do  us  the  justice  to 
believe  that  it  was  not  intentional.  4Ve  do  not  ask 
you  to  remit  the  punishment  you  have  inflicted  in 
taking  away  our  recess,  but  we  do  ask  you  to  remit 
the  heavier  penalty  we  have  incurred,  your  own  dis- 
pleasure. 

The  boys  all  willingly  signed  this  except 
one  who  was  perhaps  the  only  conscious  of- 
fender in  the  party.  He  confessed  that  he 
had  observed  that  the  sun  was  ''getting a  little 
slanting  "  while  we  were  at  play,  but  as  his 
side  **  had  the  paddles  *'  he  did  not  say  any- 
thing until  they  were  put  out.  The  unwilling 
boy  wanted  more  indignation  in  the  address, 
and  he  wanted  the  recess  back.  But  when 
all  the  others  had  signed  he  did  not  dare 
leave  his  name  off,  but  put  it  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list. 

With  trembling  hands  we  gave  the  paper  to 
the  schoolmistress.  How  some  teachers 
would  have  used  such  a  paper  as  a  means  of 
further  humiliation  to  the  offenders  !  How 
few  could  have  used  it  as  she  did !  The 
morning  wore  on  without  recess.  The  les- 
sons were  heard  as  usual.  As  the  noon  hour 
drew  near,  Mrs.  Dumont  rose  from  her  chair 
and  went  into  the  library.     We  all  felt  that 
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something  was  going  to  happen.  She  came 
out  with  a  copy  of  Shakespeare,  which  she 
opened  at  the  fourth  scene  of  the  fourth  act 
of  the  second  part  of  King  Henry  IV.  Giv- 
ing the  book  to  my  next  neighbor  and  myself, 
she  bade  us  read  the  scene,  alternating  with 
the  change  of  speaker.  You  remember  the 
famous  dialogue  in  that  scene  between  the 
dying  king  and  the  prince  who  has  prema- 
turely taken  the  crown  from  the  bedside  of 
the  sleeping  king.  It  was  all  wonderfully 
fresh  to  us  and  to  our  schoolmates,  whose  in- 
terest was  divided  between  the  scene  and  a 
curiosity  as  to  the  use  the  teacher  meant  to 
xxiake  of  it.  At  length  the  reader  who  took 
the  king's  part  read  : 

"  O  my  son  ! 
Heaven  put  it  in  thy  mind  to  take  it  hence, 
That  thou  might'st  win  the  more  thy  father's  love, 
Pleading  so  wisely  in  excuse  of  it." 

Then  she  took  the  book  and  closed  it. 
The  application  was  evident  to  all,  but  she 
made  us  a  touching  little  speech  futl  of  af- 
fection, and  afterward  restored  the  recess. 
She  detained  the  girls  when  we  had  gone,  to 
read  to  them  the  address,  that  she  might 
"show  them  what  noble  brothers  they  had." 
Without  doubt  she  made  overmuch  of  our 
nobleness.  But  no  one  knew  better  than 
Mrs.  Dumont,  that  the  surest  way  of  evoking 
the  best  in  man  or  boy,  is  to  make  the  most 
of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  it.  From  that 
hour  our  schoolmistress  had  our  whole  hearts; 
we  loved  her  and  reverenced  her;  we  were 
thoughtless  enough,  but,  for  the  most  of  us, 
her  half-suspected  wish  was  a  supreme  law. 

So,  after  all,  it  does  not  matter  that  the 
world  no  longer  reads  her  stories,  or  remem- 
bers her  poems.  Her  life  always  seemed  to 
me  a  poem,  or  something  better  than  a  poem. 
It  does  not  matter,  fellow-scribblers,  that  the 
generation  to  come  shall  forget  us  and  go  to 
upstart  fellows  of  another  generation  for 
autograph  verses  for  church  fairs  and  charity 
bazars.  It  does  not  matter  greatly,  dear  as- 
piring young  reader,  whether  you  ever  suc- 
ceed in  getting  your  poetry  embalmed  for 
posterity  or  not.  I  cannot  read  an  old  mag 
azine  of  forty  years  ago  without  a  laugh — 
and  almost  a  tear — over  the  airs  those  nota- 
bilities of  a  day  gave  themselves.  How  sure 
they  are  of  immortality,  and  how  utterly  for- 
gotten are  the  most  of  them,  like  last  year's 
burdock,  that  boasted  itself  so  proudly  in  the 
fence-row !  But  whether  you  print  your 
story,  or  poem,  or  not,  blessed  are  you  if  you 
put  heroism  into  your  life,  so  that  the  memory 
of  it  shall  refresh  some  weary  wayfarer  long 
after  the  fickle  public  has  forgotten  your  work. 


THE  POWER  OF  MUSIC. 


How  sweet  the  moonlight  sleeps  upon  this  bank, 
Here  will  we  sit  and  let  the  sounds  of  music 
Creep  in  our  ears  ;  soft  stillness,  and  the  night, 
Become  the  touches  of  sweet  harmony. 
Sit,  Jessica  :  Look,  how  the  floor  of  heaven 
Is  thick  inlaid  with  patens  of  bright  gold ; 
There's  not  the  smallest  orb  which  thou  behold'st. 
But  in  his  motion  like  an  angel  sings, 
Still  choiring  to  the  young-eyed  cherubims  ; 
Such  harmony  is  in  immortal  souls  : 
But  whilst  this  muddy  vesture  of  decay 
Doth  grossly  close  it  in,  we  cannot  hear  it. 
*  *  *  *  * 

We  are  never  merry  when  we  hear  sweet  music. 
The  reason  is,  our  spirits  are  attentive  : 
For  do  but  note  a  wild  and  wanton  herd, 
{  Or  race  of  youthful  and  unhandled  colts, 
Fetching  mad  bounds,  bellowing,  and  neighing  loud. 
Which  is  the  hot  condition  of  their  blood — 
If  they  but  hear,  perchance,  a  trumpet  sound, 
Or  any  air  of  music  touch  their  ears, 
You  shall  perceive  them  make  a  mutual  stand, 
Their  savage  eyes  turned  to  a  modest  gaze 
By  the  sweet  power  of  music.     Therefore,  the  poet 
Did  feign  that  Orpheus  drew  trees,  stones,  floods ; 
Since  naught  so  stockish,  hard,  and  full  of  rage, 
But  inusic  for  the  time  doth  change  his  nature. 
The  man  that  hath  no  music  in  himself, 
Nor  is  not  mov'd  with  concord  of  sweet  sounds, 
Is  flt  for  treason,  stratagems,  and  spoils  ; 
The  motions  of  his  spirit  are  dull  as  night, 
And  his  affections  dark  as  Erebus ; 
Let  no  such  man  be  trusted. — Shakspeare, 
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WE  take  from  the  Maryland  School  Jour- 
nal the  following  report  of  an  address 
by  Prof.  M.  A.  Newell,  Principal  of  State 
Normal  School,  before  the  State  Teachers* 
Association.     All  should  read  it. 

What  are  the  limits  of  State  Education  ?  or,  to  put 
the  question  more  plainly,  to  what  extent  is  it  right  to 
take  one  man's  money  and  apply  it  to  the  education 
of  another  man's  child  ?  I  do  not  propose  to  inquire 
at  all  into  the  previous  question  :  Is  the  State  justified 
in  giving  any  education  at  all  at  the  public  expense? 
Not  because  there  is  only  one  side  to  this  question,  for 
the  negative  is  held  by  many  thoughtless  persons  and 
by  a  few  of  the  deepest  thinkers  of  the  day,  Herbert 
Spencer  among  the  rest,  but  because  the  previous 
question  is  practically  settled  for  this  generation  at 
least.  The  public  school  has  so  interwoven  itself  into 
the  frame  work  of  our  laws  and  into  the  social  life  of 
our  people,  that  the  abstract  question  of  its  right 
to  exist,  cannot  now  be  made  a  live  issue.  The  Con- 
stitution of  Maryland  guarantees  to  all  her  citizens  **a 
thorough  and  efficient  system  of  free  public  schools." 
Every  State  in  the  Union  is  placed,  in  theory  at  least, 
on  the  same  platform.  Every  nation  in  Christendom 
is  following  in  our  footsteps,  if  it  has  not  already 
taken  the  lead.  In  spite,  therefore,  of  theoretical 
arguments  on  the  other  side,  whose  logical  force  I  am 
not  inclined  to  underrate,  you  will  permit  me  to  as- 
sume as  our  rule  of  action  that  some  part  of  the 
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people's  money  may  be  taken  to  educate  the  children 
of  the  people.  The  only  practical  question  at  present 
is,  How  far  shall  this  education  be  carried?  This 
question,  "  How  far?"  may  be  viewed  in  different  as- 
pects. It  may  mean,  how  long  may  one  person  be 
allowed  to  enjoy  this  privilege  of  receiving  education 
at  the  cost  of  the  public?  Our  school  law  answers 
this  question.  It  begins  at  the  age  of  six,  and  ceases 
at  the  age  of  twenty-one.  But  the  question  may  mean, 
how  broad  shall  that  education  be?  and  this  question 
also  has  been  definitely  answered  by  our  school  law. 
It  shall  cover  not  only  the  fhree  R's,  but  the  elements 
of  literature  and  science,  grammar  and  history,  arith- 
metic and  algebra,  geography  and  natural  philosophy. 
But  the  question  may  mean,  and  is  generally  under- 
stood to  mean,  how  high  shall  this  educational  build- 
ing be  raised?  Shall  it  be  a  one-story  house, or  a  two- 
story  with  attic,  or  a  three-story  with  brown  stone 
front  ?  Shall  it  terminate  with  the  primary  school,  the 
grammar  school,  or  the  college  ?  How  high  shall  any 
particular  wing  of  the  building  be  carried?  Shall 
mathematics,  for  example,  be  confined  to  arithmetic 
and  algebra,  or  shall  it  be  extended  to  geometry,  trig- 
onometry, and  the  calculus?  Shall  it  be  restricted  to 
purely  scientific  teaching,  or  shall  it  include  such 
practical  applications  of  the  science  as  Mensuration, 
Surveying,  Mechanics,  Engineering,  Astronomy? 
These  questions  are  hard  to  answer,  and  our  school 
law  does  not  attempt  to  answer  them.  It  specifies 
certain  subjects  which  must  be  taught,  and  certain 
others  which  may  be  taught,  but  does  not  forbid  any 
kind  of  learning  except  sectarian  religion  and  partisan 
politics.  Practically  the  questions  are  answered  by 
the  logic  of  events.  In  our  public  schools,  education 
is  carried  as  high  as  the  scholars  are  able  and  willing 
to  go,  and  the  teachers  are  able  to  carry  them.  And 
there  is  a  growing  feeling  tn  this  and  many  other 
communities,  that  the  current  of  events  to  which  we 
have  in  a  certain  blind  fashion  committed  oiu^elves,  is 
carrying  us  too  far  in  this  direction,  and  that  it  is 
about  time  for  us  to  let  go  an  anchor  to  keep  the  ship 
from  drifting.  It  is  this  phase  of  the  question  to 
which  I  ask  your  earnest  attention.  I  propose  to 
give  it  a  calm  and  dispassionate  investigation. 

Before  determining  whether  there  is  any  danger  of 
our  educating  the  people  too  highly,  we  must  present 
clearly  to  our  minds  the  reasons  why  the  State  is  jus- 
tified in  giving  any  education  at  all.  There  are  some 
who  look  on  the  district  schools  as  outlying  wards  of 
the  county  almshouse.  In  accordance  with  this  view, 
we  find  the  newspapers  occasionally  alluding  to  them 
as  "eleemosynary  institutions,"  eleemosynary  being 
but  alms  **  writ  large."  If  there  is  any  analogy 
between  the  almshouse  and  the  school -house,  there 
may  be  an  argument  against  higher  education  founded 
on  that  analogy.  We  do  not  think  it  right  to  feed  the 
inmates  of  the  almshouse  on  roast-beef  and  plum-pud- 
ding, soft  crabs  and  terrapins.  Men  may  have  these 
luxuries  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them  ;  but  those  who 
are  living  on  charity  must  be  thankful  if  they  get  the 
bare  necessaries  of  life.  In  like  manner,  if  the  analogy 
holds  good,  the  public  school  should  not  undertake  to 
furnish  Greek  and  Latin,  Geometry  and  Drawing,  to 
its  pupils.  These  mental  luxuries  must  be  confined  to 
those  who  are  able  to  pay  for  them  from  their  private 
purse.  Those  who  draw  their  rations  from  the  public 
crib,  as  a  matter  of  charity,  must  be  content  with  those 
items  on  the  bill  of  fare  which  experience  has  shown 
to  be  indespensable. 

I  have  stated  the  argument  in  the  strongest  form,  and 
I  am  willing,  for  the  present,  to  admit  the  analogy. 


There  is,  indeed,  a  certain  resemblance  between  the 
two  institutions.  They  both  deal  with  food ;  the  one, 
food  for  the  body,  the  other,  food  for  the  mind.  They 
are  both  made  necessary  by  certain  imperfect  condi- 
tions of  society  (when  the  millennium  comes  we  shall 
need  neither  almshouse  nor  district  school) ;  they  are 
both  supported  by  public  money,  and  superintended  by 
public  officers.  So  far,  at  least,  the  analogy  holds 
good ;  let  us  see  whether  it  is  equally  good  at  the 
point  where  the  argument  is  drawn.  We  do  not  feed 
paupers  on  luxuries,  but  on  the  necessaries  of  life. 
We  restrict  them  both  in  quantity  and  quality  to  what 
is  necessary  to  keep  them  alive  and  healthy.  But  Wiif 
do  we  pursue  this  policy  ?  Because  we  do  not  want 
to  surround  the  almshouse  with  any  unnecessary  at- 
tractions. Our  object  is  primarily  to  keep  people  out 
of  the  almshouse.  If  men  cannot  procure  food  enough 
outside  of  its  walls  to  keep  them  alive,  we  offer  them 
food  and  shelter  rather  than  see  them  suffer.  But  we 
do  not  wish  to  encourage  the  feeling  of  dependence; 
the  almshouse  may  be  necessary  in  our  present  social 
condition,  but  it  is  a  necessary  evil ;  it  must  not  be 
made  a  pleasant  place  of  resort ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is 
the  duty  of  all  good  citizens  to  do  all  that  in  them  lies 
to  keep  their  fellow-citizens  out  of  the  almshouse. 
For  this  purpose  it  is  necessary  to  draw  a  sharp  line 
of  distinction  between  the  bill  of  fare  at  the  almshouse 
and  that  at  a  first-class  hotel.  Nothing  but  what  is 
essential  to  life  and  health  should  be  placed  on  it,  so 
that  people  may  not  be  attracted,  but  rather  deterred 
from  entering  its  doors,  except  under  the  pressure  of 
hard  necessity. 

Those,  therefore,  who  either  from  religious,  social, 
or  economical  reasons,  are  opposed  to  public  educa- 
tion, who  believe  that  the  public  school  is  a  necessary 
evil  which  must  be  tolerated  but  should  not  be  al- 
lowed to  spread ;  who  think  that  every  man  should 
educate  his  own  children  at  his  own  expense,  and 
that  public  schools  are  provided  for  those  only  who 
are  too  poor  to  do  so  ;  all  such  persons  are  logically 
consistent  when  they  claim  that  the  education  fur- 
nished at  the  expense  of  the  State  shall  be  confined  to 
what  is  absolutely  indispensable ;  that  it  shall  be  lim- 
ited in  variety,  restricted  in  quantity,  and  economical  in 
quality.  In  this  way  the  public  school  house  will  be 
made  unattractive,  and  those  only  will  go  there  who 
are  unable  to  get  education  elsewhere. 

But  if  your  theory  is,  as  I  hope  it  is,  altogether  dif- 
ferent ;  if  you  believe  the  public  school  in  the  present 
state  of  society  is  a  necessary  good,  and  not  (like  the 
almshouse)  a  necessary  evil ;  if  you  believe  it  to  be 
your  duty  to  allure  children  into  it,  and  not  to  deter 
them  from  it ;  then  the  same  argument  from  analogy 
will  convince  you  that  the  mental  bill  of  fare,  which 
constitutes  its  chief  attraction,  should  be  ample  in  va- 
riety, abundant  in  quantity  and  appetizing  in  quality  ; 
that  the  school-house,  while  resembling  the  alms- 
house  in  many  particulars,  differs  from  it  in  this  essen- 
tial point,  that  the  one  should  be  made  as  attractive  and 
the  other  as  unattractive  as  possible,  the  methods  which 
have  been  found  successful  in  deterring  people  from 
the  almshouse  must  be  reversed  if  we  would  attract 
them  to  the  school  house.  I  have  dwelt  on  this  argu- 
ment from  analogy,  because  although  we  do  not  often 
hear  it  explicitly  stated,  it  is  often  assumed  and  acted 
on  by  many  who  do  not  pause  to  analyze  the  processes 
of  thought  on  which  their  convictions  are  founded. 

But  in  truth  there  is  more  of  contrast  than  resem- 
blance between  the  two  institutions.  All  political 
economists  are  agreed  that  the  almshouse  has  a  ten- 
dency to  produce  and  increase  pauperism  ;  but  pauper- 
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ism  is  not  a  desirable  product,  and  therefore  the  attrac- 
tions of  the  almshouse  must  be  limited  to  a  scanty 
supply  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The  public  school 
has  a  tendency  to  produce  and  diffuse  learning ;  those 
who  hold  that  the  public  schools  should  be  restricted 
to  the  mere  elements,  must  believe  that  learning  is 
not  a  desirable  product,  and  that  beyond  a  certain 

?Mnt  we  are  better  without  it.     They  would  reverse 
ope's  famous  couplet : 

'*  A  little  learning  is  a  danaerous  thing ; 
Drink  deep  or  taste  not." 

And  say: 

"  Too  much  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing; 
Taste,  but  drink  not  deep/' 

<<  But  common  sense  tells  us  there  must  be  a  limit 
somewhere  to  this  growing  demand  for  education  at 
the  public  cost.  It  is  neither  reasonable  nor  practica- 
ble to  educate  the  masses  as  you  might  wish  the  few 
to  be  educated  who  are  to  be  the  statesmen,  lawyers, 
physicians  and  preachers  of  the  day."  Common 
sense  tells  the  truth :  there  is  a  limit.  Nature  and 
the  condition  of  society  have  drawn  the  line,  and 
have  drawn,  it  so  low  that  there  is  no  need  of  any 
artificial  barrier. 

You  have  all  been  delighted  with  Addison's  de- 
scription of  the  Hill  of  Science.  The  metaphor  will 
help  us  to  think  out  this  question.  There  are  broad, 
bright  meadows  at  the  foot  of  the  hill;  verdant 
slopes  beyond ;  flowery  terraces  higher  up ;  then  dark, 
almost  impenetrable  forests;  rocks,  precipices,  and 
glaciers  above;  and  finally  the  snow-clad  summits 
wreathed  in  mist  through  which  the  rays  of  the  rising 
sun  only  occasionally  break.  On  the  broad  meadows 
at  the  foot  are  crowds  of  gay  and  happy  children  dis- 
porting and  pressing  on  with  eager  feet  for  the  sunny 
slopes  ahead,  which  few  of  them  reach,  one-half 
never  getting  beyond  the  meadows ;  of  those  who  suc- 
ceed, not  one-hsilf  reach  the  flowery  terraces ;  most  of 
the  remainder  are  lost  in  the  thick  woods ;  the  region 
of  rock  and  glacier  is  reached  by  only  one  or  two  ad- 
venturous climbers,  and  the  virgin  snow  of  the  sum- 
mit is  still  untrodden  by  the  foot  of  man.  Why  post 
up  **  No  Thoroughfare,"  on  any  of  the  paths  on  such 
a  hill  as  this  ?  What  need  to  build  a  fence  across 
any  of  the  roads  ?  Give  the  climbers  the  very  best 
facilities  ;  make  good  roads  where  roads  are  possible ; 
cut  bridle-paths  through  the  woods ;  give  the  travelers 
the  trustiest  guides,  the  strongest  ropes,  the  stoutest 
alpenstocks  I  The  lower  slopes  will  still  be  crowded. 
The  higher  levels  will  be  reached  by  few,  and  the 
solitary  mountain  peak  will  still  be  solitary. 

To  drop  the  figure :  extend  the  facilities  of  educa- 
tion as  much  as  you  please,  the  number  of  well-edu- 
cated people  will  still  be  lamentably  small.  To  some 
Nature  has  given  but  little  ability ;  of  those  who  have 
the  necessary  capacity,  a  large  proportion  are  kept 
from  prosecuting  their  studies  long  by  the  necessity 
of  working  in  order  to  earn  a  living.  It  is  only  the 
small  remnant,  who  have  both  brains  and  money,  who 
are  in  any  danger  of  being  over-educated. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  public  schools  as  agents  for 
the  production  and  diflusion  of  learning :  but  we  can- 
not comprehend  the  scope  of  the  great  question  before 
us  until  we  take  a  higher  view  of  their  aim  and  pur- 
pose. It  b  true  that  they  increase  knowledge,  but 
that  is  only  part  and  the  less  important  part  of  the 
truth ;  the  increase  of  learning  is  only  one  of  the  con- 
sequences, and  not  the  main  purpose  of  public  educa- 
tion. 

What  is  the  proper  end  of  public  education  ?  It  is 
to  make  men  good  citizens.    What  is  necessary  in 


order  that  men  may  become  good  citizens?  They 
must  be  able  to  make  a  right  use  of  all  their  physical, 
moral,  and  mental  powers.  Lest  I  should  be  sus- 
pected of  making  a  definition  to  suit  my  argument,  let 
me  quote  the  words  of  George  Combe,  written  nearly 
half  a  century  ago :  "  The  object  of  education  ought 
to  be  to  train  by  means  of  exercises  the  whole  systems 
composing  the  human  being,  to  the  best  conditions  for 
exercising  their  functions ;  to  develop  the  natural  feel- 
ings and  intellectual  faculties  into  full  vigor  and  ac- 
tivity;  to  direct  them  to  their  proper  objects,  to  bring 
forth  a  healthy,  vigorous  and  harmonious  action  which 
shall  lead  them  to  health,  prosperity,  holiness  and 
happiness.  Such  is  the  just  and  rational  aim  of  edu- 
cation." Speaking  before  the  people  of  the  United 
States,  he  said :  "  I  desire  to  see  in  this  country  a 
moral  and  intellectual  machinery  put  into  vigorous 
operation,  calculated  to  teach  the  young  the  legitimate 
spheres  in  which  all  their  faculties  should  act.  I  de- 
sire to  see  public  opinion,  which  is  here  your  great  re- 
straining power,  composed  not  of  the  sum  of  the  ruling 
prejudices,  passions  or  interests  of  the  day,  but  of  the 
concentrated  wisdom  and  virtue  of  millions  of  trained 
and  enlightened  minds.  Such  a  public  opinion  I 
should  regard  as  the  best  and  safest  of  all  governing 
powers.  An  ignorant  public  opinion  is,  to  the  wise 
and  good,  a  revolting  tyranny.  You  have  established 
universal  suflrage,  placed  supreme  power  in  the  hands 
of  your  majorities,  and  no  human  means  short  of  mil- 
itary conquest  can  deprive  the  majority  of  its  sway. 
You  have,  therefore,  only  one  mode  of  action  left  to 
reach  the  goal  of  national  happiness ;  enlighten  your 
people,  teach  them  whatever  is  necessary  for  them  in 
order  to  guide  their  faculties  aright,  train  them  to  self- 
control;  train  them  in  youth  to  bend  all  the  inferior 
feelings  under  the  yoke  of  morality,  reason  and  re- 
ligion. In  short,  educate  them,  and  educate  them 
well  1" 

In  the  light  of  such  a  definition  of  education,  how 
absurd,  how  puerile  is  the  question,  How  far  may  the 
State  rightfully  go  in  the  education  of  her  children  ? 
If  she  has  the  right  to  take  a  single  step,  she  is  bound 
to  go  just  as  far  as  she  can.  The  limit  is  not  a  limit 
of  right,  it  is  simply  a  limit  of  expediency,  a  mere 
question  of  money.  If  the  Stale  undertakes  to  do 
anything  at  all  in  the  way  of  real  education,  where 
can  she  stop  in  her  effort  to  form  and  direct  that  pub- 
lic opinion  which  is  the  very  breath  of  her  nostrils?  If 
our  schools  can  give  that  training  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  what  human  power  can  draw  a  line  and  say 
to  the  incoming  tide,  "  Hitherto  shalt  thou  come  and 
no  further  ?"  And  if  a  Ime  could  be  drawn,  where 
would  you  place  it  ?  At  the  Primary  School  ?  The 
Intermediate  School  ?  The  Grammar  School  ?  The 
College  ?  There  is  not  a  single  argument  in  favor  of 
public  education  in  any  grade  that  does  not  apply 
with  greater  force  to  education  in  the  grade  immedi- 
ately above  it.  Whatever  benefit  the  State  reaps  from 
the  right  training  of  a  child  of  seven,  the  benefits  are 
enormously  increased  when  the  subject  is  a  young 
man  of  twenty.  Indeed,  I  believe  it  would  be  hard 
to  find  a  valid  argument  for  schooling  the  very  young 
at  the  public  expense,  except  that  such  schooling  is 
necessary  to  prepare  them  to  receive  higher  instruc- 
tion and  more  useful  training.  And  so  we  find  that 
our  forefathers  in  England  and  Maryland  commenced 
with  the  Academy^  and  worked  downward  by  slow  de- 
grees to  the  Primary  School. 

The  State,  for  her  own  preservation,  must  have  well 
informed  and  well  behaved  citizens.  It  does  not  fol- 
low, however,  that  the  State  must  bear  the  expense  of 
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all  higher  education.  It  is  only  when  other  resources 
fail  that  she  is  called  on  to  exert  her  sovereign  power. 
Had  the  people  as  individuals  furnished  themselves 
with  the  proper  machinery  for  primary  instruction,  the 
action  of  the  State  would  have  been  superfluous,  per- 
haps injurious.  And  where  private  philanthropy  has 
built  up  great  institutions  of  learning,  as  the  Univer- 
sities of  Harvard  and  Yale,  or  at  Princeton  and  Balti- 
more, there  needs  be  no  additional  expense  incurred 
by  the  State.  But  when  private  benevolence  fails, 
the  State  for  her  own  preservation  must  supply  the 
want. 

A  time  will  come,  as  the  centuries  roll  onward, 
when  the  Infant  School  shall  be  unknown,  when  the 
Primary  School  shall  be  reckoned  among  the  relics  of 
barbarism,  when  much  that  is  now  studied  with  tears 
at  the  Grammar  School  shall  be  learned  with  pleasure 
at  the  fireside  from  the  lips  of  a  fond  mother  in  a 
happy  home ;  but  the  time  will  never  come  when  the 
training  that  comes  from  higher  education  will  be  less 
necessary  than  it  is  to-day.  To  feel  rightly,  to  think 
justly,  to  act  wisely  in  all  the  relations  of  life,  will  al- 
ways have  to  be  learned  and  taught.  And  always,  to 
the  end  of  time,  and  in  ever-increasing  numbers  as 
the  world  grows  older  and  men  grow  wiser,  will  the 
young  and  the  inexperienced  gather  for  information, 
and  guidance,  and  encouragement,  and  strength,  and 
sympathy,  in  halls  of  learning,  where  the  good  and  the 
wise,  and  the  great — the  kings  of  the  realms  of  litera- 
ture and  science — shall  hold  their  court. 

If  there  is  a  man  in  this  audience  who  thinks  he 
differs  with  me,  I  believe  the  difference  is  more  seem- 
ing than  real.  It  is  because  while  we  are  using  the 
same  words  we  are  thinking  about  different  things. 
When  I  speak  of  education  I  mean  what  I  have 
already  explained  and  defined,  as  that  process  of 
training  which  gives  a  man  the  full  use  of  himself,  his 
bodily  powers,  his  mental  abilities,  his  moral  faculties. 
But  my  friend  who  *•  begs  to  diflFer  "  thinks  merely  of 
a  certain  amount  of  knowledge  or  information;  a  cer- 
tain weight  or  measure  of  school-learning;  so  many 
pounds  of  reading,  or  so  many  hundreds  of  spelling, 
so  many  tons  of  arithmetic,  so  many  gallons  of  chemis- 
try, so  many  acres  of  Greek  and  Latin  literature.  He 
says  some  of  these  things  are  necessary,  and  the  State 
should  furnish  them  in  small  quantities ;  others  are 
not  necessary,  and  whoever  wants  them  may  buy 
them,  and  as  much  of  them  as  he  is  able  to  pay  for.  If 
this  were  education,  I  would  be  willing  to  draw  the 
line  of  limitation  very  low  indeed.  But  this  is  not 
education.  Education  includes  training  as  well  as 
instruction,  and  the  value  of  the  instruction  lies  prin- 
cipally iii  the  training  which  accompanies  it  or  results 
from  it.  Education  means  the  training  of  the  young 
for  the  duties  of  good  citizenship,  and  no  theoretical 
limit  can  be  assigned  to  such  education. 

But  my  friend  may  reply :  •*  This  is  not  the  kind 
of  education  that  is  given  in  our  school  and  colleges," 
and  I  answer :  There  is  no  other  kind  worth  having 
even  if  we  could  get  it  for  nothing.  If  we  are  not 
getting,  or  are  not  in  the  way  of  getting,  such  educa- 
tion, our  public  schools  have  no  real  value,  and  the 
line  may  be  drawn  as  low  down  as  you  please. 

Finally,  my  friend  may  say,  **  Where  is  the  money 
to  come  from,  with  which  to  educate  after  this  fashion  ? 
We  are  bowed  down  to  the  ground  with  taxes  now, 
and  you  would  make  the  burden  heavier." 

No,  my  friend,  I  would  not.  Education  costs 
something  at  the  outset ;  but  in  the  long  run  intelli- 
gence is  cheaper  than  ignorance ;  virtue  is  more  econ- 
omical than  vice.    Yet  this  is  the  very  line  of  which 


we  have  been  so  long  in  search.  We  can  have  only 
so  much  education  as  we  are  able  to  pay  for.  We 
dare  not  say  that  State  education  must  stop  at  tlic 
Primary  School,  nor  at  the  Grammar  School,  nor  at 
the  High  School,  but  it  must  stop  at  the  point  beyond 
which  we  are  unable  to  pay  for  it.  Valuable,  essen- 
tial as  it  is,  it  holds  only  a  third  mortgage  on  the  pro- 
perty of  the  State.  First,  men  must  have  food  and 
clothing ;  secondly,  they  must  pay  their  honest  debts ; 
thirdly,  they  must  educate  their  children.  Not  dll  the 
first  and  second  claims  are  satisfied  can  the  third  be 
honored.  Then  let  the  generous  heart,  and  the  liberal 
hand,  and  the  wise  head,  unite  their  efforts  to  train  up 
all  the  young  of  the  State  for  all  the  duties  of  good 
citizenship.  Let  there  be  a  wise  economy  in  all  our 
expenditures ;  but  let  us  remember  that  in  education, 
even  more  than  in  other  things,  "  there  is  that  scatter- 
eth,  and  yet  increaseth ;  and  there  is  that  withholdeth 
more  than  is  meet,  but  it  tendeth  to  poverty." 


FOREIGN  AND  AMERICAN. 


THE  comparison  has  often  been  made 
between  the  position  and  advantages 
of  teachers  in  the  United  States  and  those  of 
their  brethren  in  Europe,  and  the  verdict  has 
usually  been  in  favor  of  the  former.  And 
certainly,  if  one  considers  only  the  amount  of 
the  respective  salaries  paid  to  each,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  upon  which  side  the  balance 
must  incline.  But  there  are  circumstances 
which  are  not,  perhaps,  always  taken  into 
account  when  making  up  the  estimate,  which, 
nevertheless,  are  of  considerable  importance 
in  forming  a  just  idea  of  their  relative  posi- 
tion. 

In  the  Manuel  General  de  Paris  there  is  a 
letter  from  a  French  teacher,  an  extract  from 
which  may  be  cited  as  quite  apropos.  He 
says :  ''I  enjoy  a  spacious  house,  a  garden, 
and  emoluments  which  amount  to  nearly 
2,500  francs ;  in  the  country  this  is  a  position 
of  ease  (situation  aise),'*  Here  is  shown 
how  small  a  sum  of  money — barely  I500  per 
annum — is  sufficient  to  satisfy  the  desires  of  a 
French  instructor. 

Another  thing  to  be  taken  into  account  is 
the  fact  that  teachers  in  Europe  are  not  usu- 
ally subjected  to  the  annual  re-election  which 
prevails  among  us ;  a  teacher  once  appointed 
and  confirmed  there  holds  his  position  for 
life,  or  during  good  behavior;  and  is  thus 
freed  from  the  anxiety  which  can  hardly  be 
avoided  by  one  whose  position  and  prospects 
in  life  may  be  suddenly  interfered  with  by  the 
caprices  of  a  school-committee,  or  the  results 
of  a  popular  election. 

In  France,  another  advantage  enjoyed  by 
teachers  is  the  privilege  of  traveling  on  the 
great  railway  lines  at  half  the  regular  fares, 
upon  certain  conditions  not  at  all  onerous  or 
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unreasonable.  This  concession,  it  appears 
by  the  Journal  des  Imtituteurs ^  has  been 
lately  made  at  the  petition  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction,  and  teachers  who  use  the 
privilege  are  required  to  present  a  certificate 
from  the  inspector  of  the  school  district  to 
which  they  belong.  Then,  in  most  European 
countries,  and  notably  in  France,  a  system 
of  pensions,  apportioned  to  the  length  of 
service  of  the  teacher  and  the  amount  of 
salary  received,  forms  a  part  of  the  school 
law,  and  is  a  very  important  feature  thereof. 
Even  in  this  country,  it  is  not  often  that 
teachers  are  enabled  to  make,  from  their 
annual  salaries,  an  adequate  provision  for  the 
period  when  old  age  or  sickness  may  incapaci- 
tate them  from  active  service ;  and  life  insur- 
ance, excellent  as  it  is  for  the  family  of  him 
who  is  removed  by  death,  does  not  meet  the 
case  of  one  who  becomes  disabled  by  age  or 
infirmity.  In  France  the  State  makes  such  a 
provision  for  the  teacher.  After  a  service  of 
a  certain  number  of  years,  he  can  retire  from 
active  duties  and  claim  his  pension ;  small,  it 
is  true,  but  enough  to  prevent  the  fear  of 
actual  want.  In  Europe,  pensions,  as  a  rule, 
are  a  part  of  the  system,  not  only  for  teachers, 
but  for  other  officers  of  the  State,  and  are, 
undoubtedly,  an  important  means  of  insuring 
long  and  faithful  service. 


DESTITUTE  CHILDREN. 


"  Children  belong  less  to  their  parents  than  to  the 
public  ;  ihey  are  the  children  of  the  people  ;  they  are 
the  hope  of  the  State.  It  is  too  late  to  mend  them 
when  they  are  spoiled.  It  signifies  nothing  to  debar 
them  from  employments  when  they  have  rendered 
themselves  unworthy  of  them.  It  is  much  better 
to  prevent  the  evil  than  to  be  obliged  to  punish  it." — 
Homer, 

''T^HAT  intemperance,  idleness,  ignorance, 
J^  and  distaste  for  manual  labor  are  the  great- 
est sources  of  destitution,  mendicancy,  misery, 
and  crime,  is  a  well  established  fact.  Not  only 
are  these  evils  contagious  by  association,  but 
it  is  also  not  to  be  denied  that  the  hereditary 
in  man  has  proven  itself  a  most  powerful 
means  of  propagation  and  perpetuation.  The 
history  of  the  inmates  of  our  almshouses,  re- 
formatories, penitentiaries,  and  prisons,  fur- 
nish abundant  evidence  of  the  correctness  of 
these  assertions.  The  result  of  the  career  of 
the  descendants  of  *'  Margaret,  the  mother  of 
criminals,*'  as  most  forcibly  told  with  mathe- 
matical precision  in  the  story  of  the  *'  Jukes," 
by  the  statistical  tables  of  R.  L.  Dugdale, 
must  startle  every  thoughtful  citizen,  and 
convince  legislators  and   municipal  officers 


that  it  is  an  unmistakable  duty  to  provide  not 
only  the  means  of  checking  the  spread  of  this 
social  malaria,  but  to  prevent  in  every  possi- 
ble manner  its  germinating  at  all. 

And  how  can  this  effectively  be  accom- 
plished ?  The  answer  lies  in  the  simple  and 
undeniable,  but,  alas,  generally  ignored,  public 
duty  of  training  neglected,  dependent,  and 
maltreated  children  to  become  useful  citizens. 
Do  our  well-conducted  reformatories  for 
juveniles  undertake  to  do  this?  They  do  for 
those  who  have  been  committed  to  their 
charge  by  judicial  authority,  and  in  excep- 
tional cases  for  others.  But  their  work  legit- 
imately is  rather  of  a  correctional  character, 
to  reform  and  so  prevent  the  recurrence  of 
evil  practices  on  the  part  of  youth — to  lead 
aright  the  errant,  rather  than  prevent  the  in- 
nocent from  first  erring.  And  the  field  of 
their  labor  is  surely  large  and  praiseworthy — 
their  harvest  grateful  and  abundant.  The  re- 
formatory for  juveniles  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity, not  only  for  boys,  as  we  have  it  in  the 
district,  but  also  for  girls.  It  relieves  the 
almshouses,  penitentiaries,  and  jails,  of  thou- 
sands who  otherwise  would  assuredly  drift 
thither,  and  to  a  great  extent  makes  useful, 
law-abiding  citizens  of  them.  The  expense 
of  their  maintenance  is  a  trifle  to  what  it 
would  prove  morally  detrimental  to  the  com- 
munity were  juvenile  reformatories  wanting. 

Orphan  asylums  cannot  be  said  to  meet 
the  want  referred  to.  In  general  they  pro- 
vide only  for  one  class  of  dependent  children, 
and  whilst  furnishing  a  good  home  and  lim- 
ited intellectual  training,  depend  altogether 
on  the  indenturing  and  deteriorated  appren- 
ticeship system  for  the  means  of  inculcating 
industrious  habits.  Our  excellent  public 
schools,  of  course,  so  far  as  they  can  go  at 
present,  do  much  to  stimulate  the  young  to  a 
ca^:eer  of  usefulness.  But  the  existing  public 
school  system,  whilst  it  invites  every  child  to 
partake  of  its  advantages,  fails  to  provide  for 
the  most  necessitous  and  endangered  children 
means  of  attendance,  much  less  facilities  to 
acquire  a  vocation  calculated  to  give  future 
self  support.  The  system  reaches  ail  who  can 
and  will  attend,  but  not  those  who  should  and 
must  be  snatched  from  vagrancy  and  dens  of 
infamy  !  Whilst  then  a  national  university, 
open  to  all  qualified  to  enter,  would  put  the 
cap-stone  on  our  public  school  system,  it  is 
well  first  to  enlarge  its  scope  at  the  base,  and 
make  ample  provisions  that  innocent,  poor, 
helpless  and  neglected  children  may  partake 
of  its  benefits,  and  by  the  sheltering  arm  of  a 
wise  and  beneficent  government,  be  shielded 
from  the  dangers  which  environ  them. 
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Compulsory  attendance  at  day  schools  will 
not  answer  the  purpose  of  saving  these  chil- 
dren from  ruin,  and  the  community  from  the 
consequent  evil  result.  We  have  such  a  law 
in  the  District,  and  yet  one  can  find  hundreds 
who  could  not  be  made  to  attend  day  school 
regularly,  even  if  the  law  for  want  of  school 
room  remained  not  inoperative.  The  children 
I  plead  for  are  not  orphans,  or  belonging  to 
some  denominational  organization  that  will 
entitle  them  to  admission  into  existing  insti- 
tutions ;  they  are  the  innocent  yet  enforced 
associates  of  misery,  wretchedness  and  crime, 
either  stalking  around  amongst  us  as  types  of 
unfortunate  and  depraved  humanity,  or  infest- 
ing our  almshouses  and  hospitals,  our  police 
court  and  workhouse  ! 

To  guard  against  the  baneful  effects  of 
such  a  state  of  affairs,  the  duty  of  the  educa- 
tor and  statesman  seems  plain,  if  he  would 
not  have  **  Tekel  '*  imprinted  on  his  forehead. 
And  yet  how  little  is  being  done  to  eradicate 
this  cankerous  worm  from  our  social  organ- 
ism! 

But,  we  stand  on  the  threshold  of  a  new 
era  in  education  and  social  science.  We  are 
just  beginning  to  realize  the  fact  that  they  are 
intimately  related  to  one  another,  inseparable 
instruments  to  the  proper  training  of  man- 
kind into  the  responsibilities  of  citizenship. 
In  the  United  States  the  government  of  Mich 
igan  has  been  the  first  to  recognize  that  the 
prevailing  system  of  free  schools  failed  almost 
wholly  to  reach  the  sources  from  whence 
her  almshouses,  reformatories  and  prisons 
were  drawing  an  annually  increasing  contin 
gent  of  inmates.  Her  statesmen  and  educa- 
tors wisely  concluded  that  their  public  school 
system  somewhere  neglected  the  true  princi- 
ples underlying  social  science,  and  casting 
around  to  detect  this  incompleteness,  discov- 
ered it  to  be  the 

MUNICIPAL  AND  STATE  NEGLECT 

To  provide  for  the  proper  care  and  training 
of  dependent,  maltreated  and  neglected  chil- 
dren. The  remedy  was  not  long  wanting, 
and  consisted  in  an  adjunct  to  the  system  of 
municipal  and  county  public  schools,  viz :  the 
establishment  of  a  state  public  school  at  Cold- 
water,  where  the  State  takes  charge  of  all  its 
homeless,  dependent,  and  neglected  children, 
so  situated  from  no  fault  of  their  own — more 
sinned  against  than  sinning — and,  like  a  kind 
foster  parent,  feeds,  clothes,  educates,  and 
trains  them  to  become  useful  citizens ;  sur- 
rounds them  with  loving  parental  influence, 
and  finally  launches  them  into  the  active  du- 
ties of  life,  fortified  with  the  best  possible 


moral  courage  and  industrial  attainments. 
Thus  the  idea  of  beginning  the  work  of  pre- 
vention, by  separating  from  their  evil-tending 
surroundings  and  training,  to  the  happiness 
of  a  pseful  career,  dependent  and  innocent 
children,  was  first  in  a  systematic  form  put  m 
practice  by  th^  State  of  Michigan,  when  in 
the  light  of  social  science  it  added  this  most 
important  feature  to  its  system  of  public 
schools.  And  now,  since  the  beneficent  re- 
sults and  great  success  attending  the  experi- 
ment at  Cold  water  come  to  be  fully  realized, 
its  citizens,  legislators,  and  rulers  boldly  pro- 
claim :  *^  Schools  for  dependent  children 
should  be  maintained  by  the  State  as  the  best 
antidote  to  pauperism  and  crime  /" 

But  the  State  not  only  invites  these  chil- 
dren to  the  '*home"  prepared  for  them  at 
Coldwater;  it  stretches  out  its  sheltering  aim 
and  directs  its  officers  to  search  the  highways 
and  byways,  the  haunts  of  misery  and  dens  of 
infamy,  and  rescue  the  innocent  young  from 
the  baneful  effect  of  association  with  wretch- 
edness and  vice,  confirmed  paupers  and 
criminals  To  change  the  environment  of 
such  children  at  an  early  period  is  all  import- 
ant, as  "  prompt  and  reasonable  care  and 
training  **  of  them,  according  to  the  experi- 
ence of  the  eminent  Dr.  Elisha  Harris,  even 
in  cases  as  bad  as  that  of  the  notorious  *  *Juke  " 
family,  will  prove  successful.  Thus  the  State 
of  Michigan  most  wisely  gathers  in  these 
*' waifs,**  as  powerless  they  lie  in  the  wake 
of  misfortune,  wretchedness  and  criminality, 
and  ere  the  noxious  influences  around  them 
shall  germinate  within  their  faultless  hearts, 
transfers  them  to  the  State  paternal  roof,  af- 
fords them  the  advantages  of  its  educational 
system,  and  trains  them  in  the  way  that  leads 
to  useful  citizenship. 

The  manner  of  conducting  the  institution 
at  Coldwater  shows  that  a  combination  of  the 
**  family,**  "congregate,**  and  **  indenturing  " 
plans  has  been  adopted.  The  buildings  con- 
sist of  one  large  two  story  and  Mansard  brick 
structure,  in  the  shape  of  a  cross,  having  a 
frontage  of  198  feet,  by  a  depth  of  175  feet, 
in  the  central  part,  used  for  administration 
purposes.  Around  this  are  grouped  1 1  others, 
one  of  which  is  used  for  a  boiler-house  and 
laundry,  one  for  a  hospital,  and  the  other 
nine  for  cottages,  all  having  a  solid  yet  cheer- 
ful and  even  elegant  appearance.  These  cot- 
tages are  the  **  homes,**  in  each  of  which 
presides  a  cultivated  lady,  who  caies  for  the 
thirty  inmates  allotted  to  her  with  a  motherly 
solicitude  far  beyond  that  of  which  these  chil- 
dren have  been  the  recipients  on  the  part  of 
their  natural  parents.     The  children  work, 
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eat,  and  school  together  in  the  main  building, 
but  in  all  other  respects  live  apart  in  their  re- 
spective cottages,  like  families  of  brothers  and 
sisters,  enjoying  the  beneficent  influence  of 
home  life  imparted  by  a  devoted  foster 
mother.  A  small  farm,  containing  44  acres, 
and  abundantly  stocked  with  fruit,  is  con- 
nected with  the  institution.  Destitution  and 
enforced  association  with  wretchedness  and 
crime  are  the  only  conditions  for  admission 
of  children  between  the  ages  of  4  and  16 
years,  healthy  and  of  sound  mind. 

What  is  being  done  at  the  national  capital 
for  such  children,  what  should  and  remains  to 
be  done,  will  be  treated  of  in  another  article 
upon  this  important  subject. 

Washington  Star, 


TECHNICAL  TRAINING  FOR  WOMEN. 


HANNAH   M.  SHEPARD. 


THE  progress  of  science  in  the  direction 
of  mechanical  art,  and  the  application 
of  the  inventive  faculty  to  the  simplification 
of  household  work  has  relieved  women  of  the 
middle  class  of  much  drudgery,  and  endowed 
them  wiih  precious  time  at  their  disposal,  for 
which  they  must  be  held  accountable.  To 
utilize  this  and  make  it  a  benefit  to  its  pos- 
sessors is  one  of  the  most  practical  necessities 
of  the  period.  Less  than  ever  can  the  world 
afford  to  tolerate  idlers;  but  hitherto  the 
time  saved  to  women,  by  invention,  from 
household  work,  has  been,  as  a  rule,  far  from 
honorably  or  profitably  employed.  One  class 
of  women,  relieved  from  the  routine  of  do- 
mestic employment,  and  having  neither  in- 
ternal resources  nor  occupation  outside  the' 
house  to  fall  back  upon,  have  degenerated 
into  indolent,  listless,  vapid  nobodies,  who  in 
their  generation  have  done  their  sad,  un- 
wholesome share  towards  propagating  a  vapid, 
rapid,  luxurious,  impracticable,  and  unhealthy 

race. 

Another  class,  also  appreciating  the  need 
of  something  better  than  the  empty  lives  of 
the  afore-mentioned,  but  having  been  edu- 
cated to  regard  remunerative  industry  as 
dishonorable  for  women  as  it  is  honorable  for 
men,  have  attempted  a  refinement  and  occu- 
pation of  culture,  but  mistaking  sentimental- 
ity for  aesthetic  sense,  and  mere  accomplish- 
ments for  education  of  intellect,  have  only 
succeeded  in  escaping  Scylla  to  fall  into  Cha- 
rybdis.  Still  another,  discerning  in  a  purblind 
sort  of  a  way  the  difficulties  of  the  position  j 
in  which  the  advancement  of  mechanical  arts 


has  left  woman,  cry  out  for  equal  rights  with 
man,  liberty  to  follow  the  same  occupations, 
etc.  They  forget  that  a  sort  of  natural  civil 
service  law  obtains,  that  prevents  the  occupa- 
tion of  place  by  those  who  are  unfit  for  the 
duties. 

All  the  occupations  that  are  monopolized  by 
men  might  be  thrown  open  to  women  with 
but  little  danger  or  hope  of  feminine  invasion 
— women  cannot  undertake  responsibilities 
with  benefit  either  to  themselves  or  the  com- 
munity, until^  they  are  competent  for  their 
performance.  As  yet  they  have,  as  a  class, 
not  even  the  first  requisite  of  ability — willing- 
ness. Women  generally  do  not  desire  active, 
remunerative,  productive  occupations.  Inde- 
pendence does  not  enter  into  their  theory  of 
their  conduct  of  life.  They  prefer  depend- 
ence to  a  hand  to-hand  encounter  with  a 
bread- winning  occupation ;  and  one  of  the 
great  difficulties  in  educating  girls  for  indus- 
trial occupations,  even  where  bread-winning 
is  a  hard  necessity,  is  that  they  cannot  be  in- 
duced to  regard  any  branch  of  industry  as  a 
life  work.  Thus  it  comes  that  the  small  pro- 
portion of  women  who  are  willing,  and  the 
large  nunabers  who  are  obliged  to  enter  the 
arena  of  work-a-day  life,  in  competition  with 
men,  are,  as  a  rule,  but  poorly  prepared  for 
the  career.  They  lack  the  very  elements  of 
qualification,  viz.,  thoroughness,  precision, 
and  we  are  afraid  we  must  add  also  that  con- 
scientiousness in  the  performance  of  work, 
which  in  men  are  considered  essential  to  sue* 
cess. 

Equality  of  rights  may  also  be,  doubtless 
is,  very  essential;  but  ability  to  fulfill  the 
duties  consequent  upon  that  equality  is  a  par- 
amount necessity.  A  wider  scope  of  employ- 
ment is  greatly  needed  for  women,  but  first 
is  needed  such  training  as  will  fit  them  for 
wider  fields  of  usefulness.  Were  all  avenues 
of  employment,  all  the  professions  and  indus- 
tries, open  to  them  this  day,  where  are  the 
women  that  could  fill  them  ?  Next  to  an  in- 
fluence which  shall  inculcate  in  the  minds  of 
women  the  lesson  that  idleness  is  sin — no  less 
criminal  than  theft — is  the  necessity  of  severe 
technical  training  for  women  in  various  arts 
and  industries.  Our  schools,  public  or  pri- 
vate, do  not  contain  in  their  curriculum  any- 
thing adequate  to  this  end.  They  should. 
Preparatory  schools  should  combine  technical 
instruction  for  both  boys  and  girls.  Besides 
this,  there  should  be  abundant  supplemental 
means  by  which  women,  who  are  desirous  of 
entering  productive  industry,  should  have 
opportunity  of  remedying  deficiencies  of  ed- 
ucation. 
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THE  SPELLING  MATCH. 


JOHN  R.  DENNIS. 

IT  was  a  silver  watch ;  and  it  was  to  be  given  to  the  best 
speller  in  a  grand  spelling-match  to  be  held  on  the  last 
evening  of  the  term.  Mr.  Peterson,  the  teacher,  had 
given  great  attention  to  spelling;  all  the  classes,  even  the 
primary  class,  had  been  exercised  over  and  over  upon  lists 
of  words.  Scholars  that  could  scarcely  read  could  spell ; 
scholars  that  would  not  be  able  to  name  the  word  if  they 
saw  it  could  spell  it.  The  best  speller  was  said  to  be  Fanny 
•Gaylord,  the  daughter  of  the  deacon  of  the  Congregational 
Church ;  but  there  were  several  who  steadily  contested 
the  leadership,  and  at  times  seized  upon  it  and  held  it  for 
.a  time;  yet  Fanny  was  sure  to  retake  the  coveted  post, 
.and  to  bold  it  so  long  that  she  was  the  acknowledged 
leader.  The  spelling  fever  had  been  caught  by  the  families 
Rt  home,  and  the  evenings  were  spent  in  spelling  over  lists 
of  words ;  when  two  children  slept  together,  they  would 
take  turns  putting  out  words  to  each  other,  until  they  fell 
asleep  from  weariness.  Sometimes  a  dispute  would  arise 
over  a  word,  and  the  candle  would  be  lighted  and  the 
matter  investigated. 

No  such  excitement  had  been  known  in  the  district  since 
Mr.  Adams'  time;  this  teacher  had  succeeded  in  arousing 
the  people,  and  spelling  matches  took  place  every  week, 
in  which  young  and  old  attended.  The  adjoining  dis- 
trict had  been  challenged  one  night,  and  the  spelling  had 
been  prolonged  until  ten  o'clock,  a  very  late  hour  for 
country  people.  Success  was  with  Mr.  Adams'  school, 
but  cheating  had  been  charged  by  the  "  Craven"  district, 
.  and  they  started  for  home  in  a  disappointed  and  maddened 
state  of  mind.  The  last  sleigh  was  filled  with  young  fel- 
lows who  had  planned  a  revenge,  and  as  they  drove  away 
they  discharged  a  shower  of  heavy  snowballs  against  the 
windows,  breaking  glass  and  frightenmg  the  girls.    A  sally 

•  was  made,  and  the  the  team  was  seized,  and  then  a  con- 
flict ensued ;  the  cries  brought  back  the  other  teams,  and 
quite  a  battle  was  fought  around  the  school-house  ;  sticks 

*of  wood,  as  well  as  snowballs,  flew  through  the  windows. 
iBut  the  enemy  were  repulsed,  and  the  victors  in  spelling 
claimed  a  victory  in  prowess  also.  The  affair  was  known 
as  the  "  Spelling-school  War"  for  several  years. 

This  year  there  was  no  challenge  thrown  out  for  other 
districts  to  take  up.  Mr.  Peterson's  prize  was  for  the 
scholars  of  his  school,  and  while  outsiders  came  to  look 

'  on,  they  were  not  allowed  to  spell  with  the  others.  But  a 
silver  watch  was  a  very  great  prize,  and  the  struggle  was 

.  an  intense  one.  The  rules  was  strictly  applied ;  no  one 
was  allowed  to  spell  but  once  on  a  word,  and  any  one 
guilty  of  telling- yi2&  put  out  instantly.  The  spelling-book 
chosen  was  Webster's,  and,  besides,  there  was  a  list  of 
nearly  two  thousand  difficult  words  that  each  had  copied 

•  down  in  a  book  from  the  blackboard.  The  school  was  to 
end  on  Thursday  evening  with  a  grand  spelling  match, 
and  great  preparations  had  been  made  for  the  event ;  for 
once  the  girls  thought  more  of  the  pieces  of  difficult  words 
than  of  the  pieces  of  bright  ribbon  with  which  they  tied  up 
their  hair. 

'•  Is  the  e  before  the  i  in  deceive,  or  is  it  after  it?  I  for- 
get which." 

"  Is  supersede  spelled  with  an  j  or  <;  ? 

•:  Why,  with  an  s,"  said  little  Harry  Shaw,  "  s-u,  su, 
p-c-r,  per,  s-e-d-e,  sede,  supersede." 

"  Well,  but  you  don't  know  for  certain ;  you  miss  a 
great  many  words." 

And  while  the  sleighs  were  swiftly  speeding  along  to- 
wards the  school-house,  still  the  spelling  went  on  amid  the 
jingling  of  bells  and  the  crack  of  the  whip.  When  the 
school-house  was  reached  it  was  found  to  be  brilliantly 
lighted,  for  every  scholar  had  brought  a  candle ;  some  of 
them  were  stuck  in  potatoes,  some  on  pieces  of  board,  into 
which  three  nails  were  driven,  and  a  few  in  tin  candle- 
sticks. Mr.  Peterson  was  obliged  to  rap  several  times  on 
his  desk  with  his  ruler  before  the  hum  of  voices  ceased. 

••  I  nominate  Mr.  Waters  as  chairman  of  this  meeting." 
laid  one  of  the  trustees.    "  Second  the  motion,"  said  an- 


I  other.  Then  Mr.  Waters,  who  was  a  tall,  gray-heaided 
farmer,  a  graduate  of  Hamilton  College,  went  forward,  and 
sat  in  the  only  chair  there  was.  After  a  moment  he  rose 
and  said,  '•  Well,  gentlemen,  what  is  the  pleasure  of  the 
meeting?" 

It  was  pretty  soon  settled  that  no  secretary  would  be 
needed;  but  a  committee  to  award  the  prize  was  ap- 
pointed— Messrs.  Curtiss,  Frisbee,  and  Talbcrt.  Finally, 
it  was  decided,  after  some  talking,  that  all  who  wanted  to 
try  should  stand  up  in  a  row  around  the  room  and  be 
numbered ;  lifty-three.  nearly  all  the  school. 

"  Better  give  some  hard  ones  right  ofT,  so  as  to  clear 
away  these  youngsters,"  said  Mr.  Waters.  "A  good 
idea,"  echoed  Mrs.  Letson.  So  the  schoolmaster  tum«l 
over  his  book,  finally  a  smile  played  over  his  lips,  a  smile 
that  made  many  hearts  quake,  they  had  seen  it  before ;  it 
was  the  signal  of  a  *'  stumper." 

"  Erysipelas."  shouted  Mr.  Peterson.  And  Johnny 
Marvin  sat  down  without  spelling,  and  a  row  of  boys  and 
girls  went  down,  to  the  delight  of  all  who  knew  how  to 
spell  it,  and  to  the  dismay  of  parents  who  were  looking  on. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  fifty-three  were  reduced  to  four- 
teen. 

"  Galilean,"  shouted  Mr.  Peterson,  with  his  queer  smile 
again,  and  Henry  Post,  the  first  one   failed.     At  "  sub 
poena"  there  was  a  halt. 

"  There  are  two  ways,  and  either  is  correct,"  said  the 
master. 

Then  came  "gauging,  catechise,  bilious,  suspicion,  ka- 
leidoscope, canaille,  mignonette,  ecstasy,  deleble,  Fahren- 
heit ;  "  these  ten  words  made  great  havoc,  so  that  only  six 
pupils  stood  up.  The  excitement  began  to  increase,  and 
every  one  listened  with  breathless  mterest  for  the  next 
words. 

"  Daguerreotype."  shouted  the  master. 

"  I  move  you.  Mr.  Chairman,  that  we  have  a  short  re- 
cess," said  Mr.  Gilbert.  •  "  Second  the  motion."  said  Mr. 
Carpenter.  Then  Billy  Tompkins  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed candle-snuffer,  went  around  and  snufTed  alt  the 
candles ;  the  boys  went  out  and  eat  apples,  and  some  of 
the  girls  produced  sticks  of  peppermint  candy,  and  were 
greatly  envied  by  the  others.  The  fathers  talked  over  the 
matter  a  good  deal,  and  the  question,  "  Who  will  get  ttw 
watch?"  was  debated /r(?  and  con. 

"  I  tell  you,  deacon,  Fanny  is  going  to  have  a  tight 
match ;  that  shoemaker's  boy  knows  his  spelling  lessoQ 
better  than  all  the  rest." 

"  No  chance  at  all  for  him,"  said  another ;  "  widow 
Smith's  gal  will  take  the  watch." 

Just  then  a  great  noise  was  heard  outside,  and  all  rushed 
to  the  door,  only  to  see  one  of  the  teams  break  loose  and 
rush  homeward. 

"  It's  that  pesky  little  Irish  boy  that  lives  at  Bailey's," 
said  Mr.  Townsend ;  "  he's  always  bringing  a  teazle  with 
him  and  putting  it  under  the  horse-blanket ;  catch  him 
and  I'll  horsewhip  him."  It  did  not  take  long  to  find 
'*  Baccy,"  as  he  was  called  (because,  though  only  four- 
teen years  of  age,  he  was  chewing  tobacco  like  a  man), 
and,  with  the  whole  school  looking  on,  he  was  well 
trounced  for  his  trick. 

Then  the  master's  ruler  was  heard  on  the  window-sasb, 
and  all  retturned  to  the  school-room.  The  bustle  of  get- 
ting seats  was  soon  over.  The  chairman  looked  sternly 
around,  and  demanded  that  perfect  silence  should  prevail. 
The  committee  ui^ed  the  spellers  "  not  to  be  flustered." 
Mr.  Peterson  called  the  class  to  the  floor ;  but  finally,  on 
a  suggestion  from  the  committee,  they  were  told  to  stand 
up  on  the  bench. 

"Now,"  said  Mr.  Frisbee,  "I  guess  there'll  be  no  tellin'." 

"Wait  a  minute,"  said  Mr.  Curtiss;  "let  us  under- 
stand this  matter ;  the  one  who  spells  all  the  rest  down  is 
to  have  the  watch  ;  is  that  it?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Peterson. 

"  Well,  then,  go  ahead,  and  give  'em  an  easy  word  to 
start  with." 

"  Pontifical,"  said  the  teacher.  Then  followed  "  inter- 
mittent, allegeable,  hemorrhage,  hieroglyphics,  cachinna- 
tion,  rendezvous,  Sadducee.  ellipsis,  seizure,  gracious, 
macerate,  dehiscence,  accessory,  iridescent,  trafficking. 
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indispensable,  salable,  privilege,  chameleon,  manikin." 
These  twenty  words  brought  three  down,  and  there  still 
remained  the  shoemaker's  boy,  Fanny  Gaylord,  and  the 
widow  Smith's  daughter. 

"  Now  look  out  every  one  of  you,"  said  Mr.  Waters, 
the  chairman ;  "  you'll  miss,  because  you'll  get  frightened 
if  you  don't  look  out."  The  excitement  rose  high;  every 
one  watched  the  actions  of  the  three  who  stood  on  the 
bench. 

"  Rendezvous,"  shouted  the  teacher.  Then  followed 
'*  phosphorescence,  saccharine,  ebullition,  heresy,  aero- 
nautic, trisyllable,  and  tyrannize — " 

••  Missed,"  said  the  teacher;  '•  there  are  two  n's." 

"  Missed,"  said  a  dozen  voices.  And  so  Benny  Derby, 
the  shoemsdcer's  boy,  sat  down,  half-frightened  ;  then  he 
looked  around  with  a  smile,  but  it  was  a  smile  of  sorrow. 
He  caught  his  father's  eye,  and  the  tears  began  to  flow. 

"  Never  mind,"  said  Mr.  Waters, "  you'll  do  better  next 
time." 

"  Sibylline,"  said  the  teacher.  Then  came  '*  sepulcher." 
Fanny  Gaylord  spelled  it  "  sepulchre." 

"  \fissed,"  said  a  dozen  voices.  And  then  came  a 
wrangle ;  and,  finally,  it  was  declared  by  the  committee 
that  there  were  two  ways  of  spelling  the  word,  and  that  her 
way  was  correct,  and  so  the  battle  went  on. 

"  Idiosyncrasy,"  called  out  Mr.  Peterson.  Fanny  Gay- 
lord spelled  it  "  cy,"  and  Mary  Smith  "  sy,"  and  she  was 
declared  the  victor  with  much  clapping  of  hands. 

"  I  am  sure  it  was  written  '  cy'  on  the  blackboard,"  said 
Fanny,  as  she  produced  her  neatly- written  book,  in  which 
it  was  spelled  **  cy."  Then  there  were  tears,  that  raised  a 
good  deal  of  sympathy,  for  Fanny  was  a  favorite  with  all. 
She  was  pretty,  studious,  and  kind-hearted,  and  she  had 
many  an  admirer  among  the  boys. 

While  this  part  of  the  programme  was  going  on,  the 
committee  had  their  heads  together,  and  finally  the  chair- 
man called  out,  "  Listen  to  the  report  of  your  committee.  ' 
Mr.  Curtiss  said :  "Mr.  Chairman,  the  committee  beg  leave 
to  report  that  the  watch  should  be  awarded  to  Miss  Mary 
Smith,  as  she  is  the  victor.  At  the  same  time  they  want 
to  recommend  that  Miss  Fanny  Graylord  have  a  prize  too> 
and  it  seems  that  Mr.  Peterson  has  in  his  desk  a  copy  of 
Scott's  poems,  that  he  was  first  thinking  to  give  as  a  prize 
for  the  best  speller ;  and  we  propose  to  buy  it  from  him 
and  present  it  to  her." 

"  Second  the  motion,"  said  three  or  four  boys.  "  All 
in  fiivor  of  the  motion  will  please  say  'aye,'  "  said  the  chair- 
man. In  this  vote  every  boy  and  girl  joined  their  voices, 
so  that  it  was  pronounced  an  "  unanimoiis"  vote.  Then 
the  two  girls  were  called  forward,  and  were  presented  with 
the  prizes  by  the  chairman,  who  said : 

**  Young  ladies,  it  gives  me  much  pleasure  to  put  these 
valuable  prizes  into  your  hands ;  you  have  worked  hard  for 
them,  and  I  hope  you  will  enjoy  them.  But  I  wish  to  say 
a  word  of  praise  to  those  who  have  spelled  here,  and  yet 
f&iled  to  get  a  prize.  Here  he  looked  at  Benny.)  You, 
too,  have  done  well ;  you  have  worked  hard,  and  will  get 
better  rewards  than  these  for  your  hard  work." 

'*  I  move  we  adjourn,"  said  some  voice. 

"  All  in  favor  of  that  motion  will  say  'aye.'  " 

Then  the  scholars  crowded  around  Fanny  and  Mary  to 
congratulate  them ;  then  they  shook  hands  with  Mr.  Peter- 
son, for  it  was  the  last  day  of  school ;  the  sleigh-bells  be- 
gan to  jingle ;  the  candles  were  taken  down,  and  soon  the 
door  was  locked,  and  all  were  on  their  way  home,  laugh- 
ing and  singing,  with  the  bright  moonlight  gleaming  on 
the  white  fields  of  snow. — Scholar's  Companion. 


Thousands  of  Years. — Consider  how  men  reason 
about  the  Bible.  They  say  it  contradicts  itselfl  They  say 
it  lacks  the  marks  of  a  divine  work.  Consider  that  it  is 
not  one  book  like  a  book  on  the  constitution  of  the  globe 
or  any  other  composed  by  one  mind.  It  is  not  a  book  ac- 
cording to  the  modem  way  in  which  books  are  made.  On 
the  contrary,  it  is  the  religious  works  that  appeared  for 
thousands  of  years.  It  is  the  religious  literature  of  ages, 
the  religious  light  that  was  developed  in  the  world  through 


long  periods,  brought  together  merely  for  convenience. 
There  are  thirty-six  different  writers  represented,  living 
hundreds  of  years  apart,  speaking  different  languages, 
subject  to  different  governments  and  different  institutions, 
and  having  no  knowledge  of  each  other's  work.  There 
are  fifty-seven  separate  books  or  tracts  which  have  been 
gathered  up,  and  the  binders  have  made  them  one — that  is 
all.  There  is  a  moral  coherence  about  them,  a  central 
moral  unity,  but  as  objective  existences  they  are  made  to 
be  one  by  the  simple  circumstance  of  juxtaposition.  They 
might  be  printed  as  fifty-seven  separate  volumes  instead  of 
one,  and  between  the  first  and  second  there  will  be  a 
thousand  years :  between  the  second  and  third  a  long 
period  would  intervene,  and  so  on.  And  there  were  thou- 
sands of  years  in  which  there  was  not  a  scratch  of  a  pen, 
so  far  as  we  know.  And  between  the  writing  of  the  first 
and  the  writing  of  the  last,  empires  rose  and  flourished, 
and  stumbled  and  fell,  and  went  out  of  remembrance;  new 
languages  spread  and  decreased  and  passed  away.  Time 
performed  its  grandest  exploits  between  the  beginning  and 
ending  of  the  so-called  one  book — H.  W.  Beecher. 

Witnesses  Three.— Shortly  before  he  died,  Patrick 
Henry,  laying  his  hand  on  the  Bible,  said:  '*  Here  is  a 
book  worth  more  than  all  the  others,  yet  it  is  my  sad  mis- 
fortune never  to  have  read  it  until  lately  with  proper  at- 
tention." 

With  voice  and  gesture  pertinent  and  all  his  own,  John 
Randolph  said :  '*  A  terrible  proof  of  our  deep  depravity 
i5  that  we  can  relish  and  remember  anything  beiter  than 
The  Book." 

When  the  shades  of  death  were  gathering  around  Sit 
Walter  Scott,  he  said  to  the  watchers :  ".  Bring  the  Book." 
*•  What  book  ?"  asked  Lockhart,  his  son-in-law.  "  There 
is  but  one/"  said  the  dying  man. 

With  such  testimony  as  to  the  value  of  the  Sacred  Scrip- 
tures, reiterated  by  the  great  and  good  in  all  ages ;  it  is  a 
sealed  book  to  many ;  it  is  voted  to  be  excluded  from  our 
public  schools,  and  multitudes  of  our  children  are  growing 
up  ignorant  of^its  histories,  ignorant  of  its  immortal  truths, 
and  profoundly  unconscious  of  the  great  fact  that  to  it  and 
to  its  teachings  they  owe  nearly  all  that  is  of  solid  worth  in 
social  life,  in  civil  liberty,  in  human  elevation,  and  in  the 
hope  of  an  immortal  existence. 

The  Wondrous  Book. — I  wonder  at  thee,  oh,  won- 
drous book  !  They  have  tried  to  bum  thee ;  they  have  torn 
thee  leaf  from  leaf;  they  have  called  thee  a  lie  ;  they  have 
laughed  at  thy  thunders,  and  mocked  at  thy  grief;  they 
have  voted  thee  a  failure  and  a  dead  letter,  never  again  to 
be  regarded.  I  wonder  at  thee,  oh,  wondrous  book  1  at 
thy  tenacity  and  art  of  life ;  at  thy  route,  unquestionable 
royalty  over  all  sciences,  and  civilizations,  and  cultures, 
and  blessings,  and  liberties,  and  hopes'  of  the  world  ;  at 
thy  simple,  quiet  way  of  doing  all  the  while  thou  hast  been 
abused ;  circulating  among  the  populations,  leavening  the 
masses,  darting  away  through  thickets  into  hidden  hovels, 
threading  narrow  alleys,  and  climbing  up  to  fifth  floors ; 
lying  clothed  in  gold  and  purple,  and  silver,  and  ivory, 
in  the  cushioned  pews,  and  reposing  on  the  desks  of  the 
most  graceful  architecture  in  the  land ;  going  about  in 
people's  pockets,  claiming  thy  place  certainly  in  every  re- 
spectable library,  whatever  next  most  valuable  book  may 
be  wanting ;  thyself  so  essential  to  the  self-respect  of  the 
humanity  of  the  age  that  the  man  is  ashamed  to  own  it 
who  does  not  own  a  Bible.  I  wonder  at  thee,  oh,  won- 
drous book ;  for  here  is  a  man  who  is  trying  with  all  of 
might  to  praise  thee,  so  glad  and  joyous  is  his  task,  as 
though  he  first  had  discovered  thy  virtue  and  would  bring 
thee  forth  from  obscurity  into  merited  renown,  when  all 
that  he  has  said  or  can  say,  and  far  more  abundantly,  has 
been  said  over  and  over  again  a  thousand  times  in  strains 
of  eloquence ;  when  Bible  addresses,  here  and  elsewhere, 
in  wide  surveys  of  thy  beneficent  operations,  have  traversed 
the  whole  curriculum  of  thine  excellencies  ;  yet  dost  thou 
ever  imperiously  keep  us  saying  good,  kind,  honorable 
things  of  thee.  Oh,  wondrous  book  I  thou  art,  through 
all  times  and  changes,  thine  own  best  eulogy,  guide-book 
of  Time,  only  chart  upon  Etemity's  dim  sea.— Tlu^r. 
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THE  ''Scientific  Notes"  which  appeared 
in  the  last  and  are  continued  in  the 
present  number  of  The  Journal^  were  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Thomas  R.  Baker,  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  at  Millersville.  Dr.  Baker  is 
an  enthusiastic  lover  of  science,  and  his  notes 
will  be  read  with  interest  by  all  who  sympa- 
thize with  him  in  his  tastes.  He  has  prom- 
ised to  make  like  contributions  from  month 
to  month.  Teachers  will  do  well  to  place 
them  in  the  hands  of  their  advanced  classes. 
For  the  Editorial  Notes  and  Personals  in 
the  present  and  last  numbers,  we  are  indebted 
to  Messrs.  Houck  and  Beistle,  of  the  School 
Department. . 


A  WRITER  in  the  Normal  Teacher^  in  dis- 
cussing the  question,  "At  what  age  should 
pupils  begin  the  study  of  grammar  from  a 
text-book?''  reaches  this  conclusion:  "If 
grammar  was  begun  as  a  study  at  fifteen 
years  of  age,  and  studied  two  years  more, 
infinitely  more  would  be  accomplished  than 
to  let  the  child  begin  at  ten  and  study  until 
the  age  of  fifteen." 


The  Journal  General  de  V Instruction 
Publique,  at  Paris,  published  the  "conclu- 
sions" of  the  Hon.  John  D.  Philbrick  re- 
specting education  at  home  and  abroad,  as 
presented  to  the  meeting  of  superintendents 
held  at  Washington,  last  winter ;  and  also  the 
resolution  of  thanks  passed  by  that  body  to 
Mr.  Philbrick,  for  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  organized  the  educational  exhibit  of  the 
United  States.  It  adds  :  "All  French  visitors 
to  the  exhibition  will  applaud  these  words  of 
commendation,  so  well  merited,  and  will  be 
happy  to  learn  that  the  activity  and  courtesy 
of  the  honorable  commissioner  are  so  highly 
appreciated  in  America." 

The  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in 
France  complains  that  reading  is  very  badly 
taught  in  a  large  majority  of  public  schools 
throughout  that  country.  To  remedy  this 
defect,  he  has  ordered  for  the  year  1880  com- 
petitive examinations  in  this  branch  in  all 
cantons.   A  place  for  the  test  is  agreed  upon, 


and  each  teacher  is  required  to  present  eighty 
per  cent,  of  his  pupils  enrolled  for  the  year, 
under  thirteen  years  of  age.  The  judges  are 
the  authorities  of  the  canton,  including  the 
inspector  of  primary  instruction.  The  judges 
are  directed  in  particular  to  assure  themselves 
as  to  whether  the  children  understand  what 
they  read,  and  with  this  object  in  view  to  in- 
terrogate them  upon  the  meaning  of  words 
and  phrases,  and  to  exact  from  them  an  oral 
statement  of  the  substance  of  what  they  read. 


The  starry  heavens  are  becoming  more  and 
more  a  subject  of  observation  and  study 
among  intelligent  people,  but  more  especially 
among  intelligent  teachers.  They  begin  to 
think  it — as  it  certainly  is— disgraceful  to  be 
ignorant  in  this  direction  when  knowledge 
may  be  so  readily  acquired.  In  our  issue  of 
The  Journal  for  January  we  shall  give  a  very 
carefully  prepared  list  of  one  hundred  and 
thirty  stars,  comprising  some  forty  constel- 
lations— all  the  stars  and  constellations  being 
numbered  and  named,  with  the  pronunciation 
of  names  given,  and  the  position  of  each  of  the 
stars  and  star  groups  carefully  indicated.  This 
very  valuable  list  will  comprise  but  six  pages 
of  matter,  but  with  its  aid  any  teacher  or  stu- 
dent of  intelligence  can  acquaint  himself  with 
all  the  leading  stars  and  constellations  visible 
in  our  heavens  during  the  round  of  the  year. 
The  stars  shine  for  us  all  the  while,  sinking 
in  the  west  and  rising  in  the  east  as  the  earth 
moves  on  in  its  immense  orbit  around  the 
sun.  Not  to  see  them  is  to  be  blind ;  not  to 
feel  the  spell  of  their  wondrous  beauty,  of 
their  sublime  mystery,  is  to  be  dead  to  the 
grandest  of  all  material  subjects  of  study. 


The  old  "Troy  Weight"  has  been  abol- 
ished in. England  by  the  "  Weights  and  Meas- 
ures Act  of  1878;"  the  ounce  remaining  as 
before,  but  pennyweights  and  grains  give  way 
to  decimal  subdivisions  of  the  ounce,  tenths, 
hundredths,  thousandths.  This  is  a  step  in 
the  direction  of  the  adoption  of  the  Metric 
System. 


Ireland  seems  to  be  the  great  country  for 
teachers'  associations.  The  Irish  Teachers' 
Journal^  DubHn,  a  weekly  magazine,  devotes 
a  large  part  of  its  space  to  publishing  ab- 
stracts of  the  proceedings  of  tnese  associa- 
tions.    The  number  for  November  ist  con- 
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tains  some  twenty-five  such  abstracts,  and  it  is 
by  no  means  exceptional.  The  subjects  con- 
sidered at  an  Irish  teachers*  meeting  seem  to 
be  far  less  professional  than  with  us.  They 
relate  more  to  laws  and  policies.  Nearly  al- 
ways there  is  a  spirit  of  dissatisfaction  shown 
with  somebody  or  something,  and  efforts  are 
made  to  get  rid  of  the  difficulty  by  passing 
resolutions.  Such  resolutions  do  not  accom- 
plish much  in  America,  whatever  they  may  do 
in  Ireland. 


The  Lancaster  Inquirer,  the  week  preced- 
ing the  meeting  of  the  Teachers*  Institute, 
showed  a  spirit  of  enterprise  much  to  be 
commended.  It  issued  a  large  nine-col- 
amned  supplement,  containing  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  the  teachers  employed  in 
the  county,  together  with  the  kind  of  certifi- 
cate held ;  the  names  of  all  the  school  direc- 
tors, with  the  length  of  time  they  have  still 
to  serve,  and  much  interesting  reading  mat- 
ter for  teachers.  Copies  of  this  supplement 
were  circulated  gratuitously  among  teachers 
and  directors  in  attendance  at  the  institute. 


The  Educational  Times,  of  London,  fears 
the  School  Boards  in  England  will  exceed 
their  powers,  which  limit  their  control  to 
primary  schools,  and  endeavor  to  push  their 
work  in  the  direction  of  higher  education. 
It  would  deprecate  the  introduction  of  the 
*' graded  schools**  of  America.  The  objec- 
tion ."alleged  is  their  cost;  but  does  not  the 
opposition  arise  mainly  from  the  private  and 
Church  interests  that  would  thereby  be  af- 
fected ? 


The  Trocadero  palace,  constructed  for  the 
uses  of  the  Paris  Exposition  of  1878,  and  so 
generally  admired  by  visitors,  has  been  set 
apart  exclusively  by  a  decree  -of  the  President 
of  the  Republic,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction  and  Fine  Arts. 
Doubtless,  there  will  be  opened  in  it  a  per- 
manent exhibition  of  art,  industry  and  edu- 
cation, thus  adding  another  to  the  many 
great  attractions  of  the  same  kind  already  in 
existence  at  Paris. 


The  pedagogical  museum  at  Paris,  at  first 
installed  in  the  Palais  Bourbon,  has  been  re- 
moved to  apartments  in  the  College  Rollin, 
42  Rue  L*homond.  Accessions  are  made  to 
it  constantly,  and  it  bids  fair  to  become  a 
rival  of  the  great  museum  at  South  Kensing- 
ton, London.  The  Pennsylvania  School  Jour- 
nal is  one  of  the  two  American  educational 
magazines  received  at  the  museum. 


The  Presbyterian  Synod  of  Erie,  at  its  late 
meeting  at  Kittanning,  adopted  the  following 
resolutions  in  regard  to  the  Common  Schools 
and  the  Kindergarten.  The  resolutions  were 
appended  to  a  report  presented  by  Rev.  J.  S. 
Travelli,  of  Allegheny  city. 

Resolved,  That  this  Synod  commends  to  its  minis- 
ters, elders  and  churches,  the  cause  of  secular  educa- 
'tion,  especially  as  connected  with  our  public  schools, 
as  worthy  their  continued  sympathy  and  co-operation, 
especially  with  teachers'  conventions,  and  in  every 
way  in  their  power  giving  the  teachers  and  schools 
their  cordial  support. 

Resolved,  That  the  new  system  of  education  for 
very  little  children,  called  the  Kindergarten  or  Froe- 
bel  system,  is  worthy  of  the  confidence  and  support 
of  our  churches,  congregations  and  the  community 
generally,  and  that  we  shall  hail  with  pleasure  the 
day  when  it  can  be  by  law  engrafted  on  our  State 
Common  School  System. 


We  have  received  from  its  author,  the 
"Statement  made  by  Sir  Charles  Reed, 
LL.  D.,  Chairman,  in  the  reassembling  of 
the  London  School  Board,  ist  Oct.,  1879.** 
From  it  we  gather  the  following  facts : 

The  School  Board  was  organized  in  1870.  At  that 
time  elementary  school  provision  was  required  in  Lon- 
don for  574,693  children;  but  of  these  only  262,259 
could  find  places  in  the  existing  schools,  and  the  daily 
average  attendance  was  174,301.  At  present  the 
school  population  is  set  down  at  729,710,  and  there  is 
accommodation  for  472,921.  The  number  of  pupils 
enrolled  in  1878,  was  445,322,  and  the  average  attend- 
ance 350,507.  At  the  end  of  nine  years  the  chairman 
of  the  board  may  well  say,  "  It  is  something,  surely, 
that  Ix)ndon  has  wiped  out  the  reproach  that  more 
than  a  quarter  of  a  million  of  her  children  were  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance  and  neglect;  it  is  more  to  point  out 
that  school  provision  has  increased  by  80  per  cent., 
and  the  attendance  by  more  than  100  per  cent." 


Cheering  reports  reach  us  from  Wayne 
county.  The  late  County  Institute  is  said  to 
have  been  very  successful.  Fifteen  local  in- 
stitutes were  held  last  year  in  different  parts 
of  the  county,  mostly  conducted  by  home 
teachers.  This  year  this  work  is  intended  to 
be  more  systematized,  and  rendered  more  ef- 
fective. The  whole  county  has  been  divided 
into  ten  districts,  in  each  of  which  an  insti- 
tute is  to  be  held,  and  committees  among  the 
teachers  have  been  appointed  for  that  pur 
pose.  A  letter  from  Superintendent  Larrabee 
says : 

I  am  enthusiastic  over  the  condition  of  affairs,  ed- 
ucationally, in  Wayne  county,  and  believe  I  shall  be 
able  to  report  a  splendid  year's  work.  Our  teachers 
are  earnest  and  anxious  to  succeed,  and  I  believe  will 
do  their  utmost  to  make  a  success  of  every  school. 
I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  report,  also,  that  directors  are 
hunting  around  for  teachers,  which  is  an  agreeable 
change  in  affairs.  We  will  have  teachers  enough  to 
fill  the  schools,  but  none  to  spare.  Getting  a  certifi- 
cate now  is  equivalent  to  getting  employment. 
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President  Angell,  of  Michigan  Univer- 1 
sity,  says  in  his  late  report  to  the  Board  of 
Regents  concerning  co-education  : 

After  our  nine  years'  experience  in  coeducation,  we 
have  become  so  accustomed  to  see  women  take  up 
any  kind  of  University  work,  carry  it  on  successfully, 
graduate  in  good  health,  cause  no  embarrassment  in 
the'administration  of  the  institution,  and  awaken  no 
especial  solicitude  in  the  minds  of  their  friends  or 
their  teachers,  that  many  of  the  theoretical  discussions 
of  coeducation  by  those  who  have  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  it  carefully,  read  strangely  to  us 
here  on  the  ground.  It  is  a  cause  of  congratulation 
that  both  in  this  country  and  in  Europe,  the  opportun- 
ities for  women  to  obtain  as  extended  an  educsftion  as 
men  are  rapidly  multiplying. 


Michigan  University  will  offer  two 
courses  of  lectures  in  its  Department  of  the 
Science  and  Art  of  Teaching.  The  first 
course  will  be  practical,  including  school 
supervision,  grading,  courses  of  study,  exam- 
inations, the  art  of  instructing  and  governing, 
and  school  hygiene,  law  and  architecture. 
The  second  course  is  to  be  historical,  philo- 
sophical and  critical,  taking  for  topics  the 
history  of  education,  the  comparison  and 
criticism  of  the  systems  in  different  countries, 
outlines  of  educational  science,  the  science  of 
teaching,  and  a  critical  discussion  of  theories 
and  metiiods.  Two  lectures  in  each  course 
will  be  given  every  week. 

A  writer  in  Macmillan  says  that  German 
women  are  what  Goethe  told  his  countrymen 
they  would  be — **  overtaught  and  under-edu- 
cated." She  asserts  that  once  away  from 
school,  an  ordinary  girl  never  opens  any  book 
but  her  Gesangbuch,  nor  does  anything  in 
the  way  of  work  except  knit  her  own  stock- 
ings. As  to  education  in  the  proper  sense, 
she  has  had  none.  For  eight  years  she  has 
been  grinding  away  in  an  impassive,  uncom- 
prehending way,  and  knows  as  little  of  prac- 
tical life  as  a  girl  in  England  who  has  never 
been  out  of  a  district  school.  The  strong 
point  of  the  **  Volksschulen '*  is  arithmetic, 
though  in  the  higher  schools  for  girls  it  is 
much  neglected ;  algebra  and  Euclid  are  con- 
sidered quite  beyond  a  woman's  intellect. 

The  General  Assembly  of  France  passed  a 
law  on  the  9th  of  August  last,  providing  for 
the  establishment  of  two  additional  normal 
schools,  of  the  primary  grade,  one  for  males 
and  the  other  for  females,  in  each  of  the  depart- 
ments into  which  that  country  is  divided.  A 
late  number  ol  ^'t  Journal  General  de  V  In- 
struction Publique^  contains  a  circular  issued 
by  M.  Jules  Ferry,  Minister  of  Public  In- 
struction, to  the  Prefects  of  the  several  De-  ' 


partments,  calling  their  attention  to  the  press- 
ing necessity  of  putting  this  law  in  force  at 
the  earliest  possible  day.  Among  other 
things,  he  says : 

In  rendering  obligatoiy  in  all  departments  the 
establishment  of  a  normal  school  for  male  teachcts 
and  a  normal  school  for  female  teachers  sufficient  to 
supply  all  the  teachers  needed  for  the  public  schools, 
and  in  allowing  four  years  in  which  to  carry  the 
measure  into  full  effect,  this  law  fills  a  gapexbting  for 
a  long  time  in  our  educational  policy ;  it  makes  it 
the  sacred  duty  of  the  State  and  of  the  Departments, 
to  take  efficient  and  systematic  steps  to  prevent  the 
supply  of  teachers  from  becoming  irregular  or  preca- 
rious, and  to  secure  at  all  times  as  many  as  are  needed 
and  such  as  are  of  the  best  quality ;  it  also  places 
under  the  double  safeguard  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  of  the  authorities  of  the  depart- 
ments, the  propagation  of  the  best  methods ;  and  fin- 
nally,  it  promises  to  the  instruction  of  girls  in  our 
country,  a  development  parallel  to  that  of  the  instruc- 
tion of  boys. 


The  fall  and  winter  courses  of  instruction 
in  drawing  are  about  to  be  opened  in  several 
Philadelphia  schools,  with  every  promise  of 
large  classes.  The  Pennsylvania  Museum  and 
the  Franklin  Institute  have  4  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent joined  forces  in  a  work  common  to  both, 
the  FrankUn  Institute  having  fitted  up  the  en- 
tire third  floor  of  its  building  for  the  accom- 
modation of  the  drawing  schools  of  both  in- 
stitutions. The  Spring  Garden  Institute, 
which  organized  a  large  school  last  year  in 
the  centre  of  a  great  manufacturing  district 
of  the  city,  has  increased  accommodations 
for  pupils  this  year,  and  has  made  arrange- 
ments for  the  instruction  of  seven  evening 
classes.  All  these  schools  pay  special  atten- 
tion to  drawing  in  its  industrial  application, 
seeking  to  give  the  pupils  such  education  as 
will  be  immediately  useful  to  them  in  their 
daily  work.  The  .schools  of  the  Museum 
and  of  the  two  Institutes  are  doing  for  Phil- 
adelphia mechanics  what  has  been  so  well 
done  by  the  School  of  Design  for  Women 
for  the  opposite  sex,  and  by  working  together 
they  may  accomplish  a  great  deal  of  good. 
The  Museum's  fine  collection  of  art  works, 
now  in  Memorial  Hall,  is  not  to  be  used  ex- 
clusively by  pupils  of  the  schools  of  that  in- 
stitution, but,  in  accordance  with  the  liberal 
policy  of  the  directors,  will  be  made  avail- 
able for  the  pupils  of  all  our  art  schools.  In 
this  way  the  Pennsylvania  Museum  may  come 
to  occupy  the  position  to  the  schools  of  Phil- 
adelphia, and  possibly  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
the  South  Kensington  Museum  holds  to  the 
Industrial  Art  Schools  of  Great  Britain.  For 
the  present  it  has  begun  its  work  in  a  modest 
way,  with  the  purpose  of  holding  to  every 
advance  step  it  may  make.     All  mechanics 
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and  artisans  and  young  apprentices  are  im- 
proved by  even  a  superficial  knowledge  in 
the  principles  of  drawing  and  the  skill  they 
can  obtain  by  practice.  Such  as  have  the 
knowledge  of  the  subject  should  enter  them- 
selves as  pupils  in  one  of  these  schools.  By 
attending  the  classes  they  can  make  good  use 
of  their  winter  evenings,  and  will  come  out 
in  the  spring  better  qualified  mechanics,  and 
with  more  avenues  of  work  and  enjoyment 
before  them. 


The  following  from  the  Norristown  Herald 
presents  a  new  feature  for  institute  week : 

During  the  Institute  week  a  collection  of  drawings 
made  by  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools  of  Norris- 
town was  on  exiriibition  in  the  main  room  of  the  boys' 
grammar  school  on  the  third  floor  of  the  Oak  street 
school  building.  The  exhibits  covered  every  grade 
from  the  primary  departments  to  the  high  school. 
The  study  is  thoroughly  pursued,  the  youngest  chil- 
dren being  compelled  to  draw  upon  their  slates  sim- 
ple figures  composed  of  straight  lines.  A  large  pile 
of  these  slate  drawmgs  was  exhibited,  and  the  work 
in  many  cases  showed  astonishing  precision  and  care. 
In  the  secondary  and  grammar  departments  pencil 
and  paper  or  pen  and  ink  are  used.  Map-drawing  is 
pursued  to  some  extent,  and  of  the  maps  exhibited 
many  were  very  correct.  The  result  of  primary  train- 
ing was  shown  in  the  general  delicacy  and  accuracy 
of  the  **  coasting,"  always  a  difficult  work  for  an  un- 
trained hand.  But  the  great  mass  of  exhibits  con- 
sisted of  original  designs  in  the  shape  of  patternr.  and 
combinations  of  gemoetrical  lines  and  curves.  Some 
of  these  were  full  of  taste  and  simplicity.  Once  in  a 
while  a  pupil  goes  out  of  bounds  by  drawing  figures 
of  men  or  animals,  but  this  is  discouraged.  Flowers, 
leaves  and  vines,  on  the  other  hand,  are  allowed  to  be 
woven  into  the  designs. 

In  the  High  School  Prof.  Spang  has  a  class  in 
crayon-drawing,  and  some  of  the  work  done  is  very 
fine.  Miss  Katie  Jamison  exhibited  a  dog's  head 
which  attracted  much  attention.  Jesse  Farrington 
received  a  medal  from  Prof.  Montgomery  for  the  best 
original  pattern.  He  also  excels  in  other  departments 
of  drawing.  Some  months  ago  the  School  Board 
procured  a  number  of  wooden  models,  which  are 
placed  singly  or  in  groups  before  the  pupils,  and  drawn 
from  a  given  point  of  view.  The  elements  of  me- 
chanical drawing  are  taught  in  the  High  School  and 
numerous  problems  solved  by  the  pupils  were  to  be 
found  beside  the  more  ornamental  work  in  the  other 
departments. 


The  Royal  Academy  -of  Agriculture  at 
Stockholm  is  an  institution  combining  the  re- 
searches of  a  scientific  society  with  a  teaching 
staff,  having  at  its  disposal  a  model  farm,  and 
all  kinds  of  facilities  for  making  physiological 
and  chemical  experiments.  Sweden  has  also 
four  agriculturo -chemical  schools,  partly  sup- 
ported by  the  State  and  parly  by  the  Societes 
Economiques,  of  which  there  are  twenty-six 
in  Sweden.  Their  object  is  to  encourage  ag- 
riculture in  the  respective  districts,  and  to  fur- 


nish regular  reports  to  the  Academy  and  the 
Central  Statistical  Bureau.  The  State  main- 
tains fourteen  agricultural  engineers,  who  are 
appointed  by  the  Academy,  and  whose  busi- 
ness it  ,is  to  assist,  whenever  called  upon,  in 
drainage  and  agricultural  work  generally;  and 
so  highly  is  this  system  valued,  that  some  of 
the  provinces  appoint  other  engineers  at  their 
own  expense.  Theoretical  and  practical  ag- 
riculture is  taught  in  two  higher-grade  agri- 
cultural institutes,  as  well  as  in  twenty  seven 
school  farms ;  the  more  practical  instruction  is 
given  on  these  farms,  theory  being  taught  in  the 
institutes,  which  with  the  school  farms  pro- 
vide gratuitous  teaching,  board  and  lodging, 
for  forty-eight  poor  scholars.  Sweden  has 
also  special  establishments  for  particular 
branches.  There  are  four  dairy  farming 
schools  and  twelve  model  dairy  farms  on 
which  gratuitous  instruction  is  given— and 
all  these  are  said  to  have  imparted  a  great 
impetus  to  dairy  farming  throughout  the 
country.  Instruction  as  to  the  best  ways  of 
managing  live  stock  is  given  by  two  traveling 
professors,  who  go  about  the  country  at  the 
expense  of  the  State,  giving  advice  and  lec- 
tures, and  who  are  always  ready  when  called 
upon,  to  be  consulted  in  the  laying  out  of 
new  farm  buildings  or  dairies.  The  State 
also  assists  in  the  maintenance  of  model 
sheep-folds,  which  are  watched  over  by  a 
special  traveling  instructor  and  expert. 


STUDY  OUT  OF  SCHOOL. 


IN  a  recent  report,  Miss  S.  W.  Starkweather, 
Superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of 
West  Chester,  has  the  following  remarks  on 
study  out  of  school : 

There  is  a  growing  conviction  in  the  minds  of 
many,  that  the  hours  of  school  are  all  that  should  be 
spent  by  a  child  in  study,  and  that  the  remaining  time 
should  be  devoted  to  recreation  and  home  duties.  An 
equally  large  number  claim  that  the  precious  hours  of 
youth  should  not  be  wasted,  and  urge  that  such  tasks 
be  given  as  will  compel  the  child  to  spend  the  entire 
evening  in  the  preparation  of  lessons,  as  in  this  way 
alone  can  he  be  kept  employed  within  doors,  and 
apart  from  evil  associates.  It  is  entirely  possible  that 
both  are  right,  when  we  consider  individual  cases,  and 
the  variety  of  homes ;  and  our  requirements  have  been 
regulated  accordingly. 

We  forbid  taking  the  text-books  from  the  school- 
room in  the  primary  departments,  except  by  special 
permission,  upon  the  presentation  of  a  written  request. 
In  intermediate  grades,  we  strongly  discourage  home 
study;  in  grammar  grades,  the  preparation  of  one 
lesson  at  home  may  be  permitted.  Under  ordinary 
circumstances,-  in  the  High  School,  two  hours'  study 
out  of  school  is  all  that  is  expected. 

There   are,  doubtless,  instances  in   which  pupils 
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excite  the  sympathy  and  invoke  the  aid  of  the  entire 
family  while  learning  their  lessons,  when  proper  at- 
tention during  the  explanations  of  the  teacher,  and  a 
habit  of  self-reliance,  would  make  this  unnecessary. 
A  foolish  ambition  may  prompt  a  parent  to  urge  the 
retention  of  a  pupil  in  a  class  which  is  really  beyond 
him,  and  where  he  may  be  so  over- worked  as  to 
become  thoroughly  disgusted  with  school.  A  number 
of  books  are  sometimes  taken  home,  and  the  evening 
spent  in  idly  turning  the  leaves  or  dawdling  over  the 
pages,  while  the  scholar  deludes  himself  and  his 
friends  with  the  idea  that  he  is  a  very  laborious 
student,  when  the  truth  really  is,  a  pernicious  habit  of 
study  has  been  formed,  and  little  knowledge  acquired, 
while  dreaming  over  the  lessons  and  sustaining  a 
part  in  the  family  conversation.  A  half  hour  of 
vigorous  study  would  be  far  more  beneficial. 

There  are  a  few  cases,  too,  of  chronic  indolence,  to 
overcome  which  has  caused  no  little  perplexity.  We 
have  resorted  to  various  expedients,  but  perhaps  the 
most  effectual  one  has  been  the  transfer  of  the  pupil 
to  a  lower  class ;  for,  practically,  the  pupil  who  can 
prepare  lessons,  and  will  not,  is  a  greater  drag  than 
one  who  is  striving  to  prepare  them,  but  cannot. 

Though  heavy  work  may  be  imposed  upon  those  of 
mature  years  without  injury,  we  believe  it  is  harmful 
in  the  extreme  to  burden  the  youthful  mind  with  tasks 
that  afford  ceaseless  worry  and  anxiety,  thus  destroy- 
ing all  mental  elasticity,  and  undermining  the  consti- 
tution. Their  mental  and  physical  development  are 
alike  promoted  by  relaxation  from  study  when  out  of 
school,  to  which  they  return  with  happy  faces  and 
fresh  zeal.  In  this  way,  they  will  cherish  pleasant 
memories  of  their  school  days,  and  acquire,  it  is 
hoped,  a  love  for  books  that  will  abide  with  them 
through  life. 


CLEARFIELD  TO  THE  FRONT. 


AT  several  county  agricultural  fairs  during 
the  past  season,  educational  departments 
formed  a  feature  more  or  less  prominent. 
This  was  the  case  in  the  counties  of  Clarion, 
Bradford,  York,  and  others.  But  now 
Clearfield  county  comes  to  the  front  with  a 
distinct  educational  fair  to  be  held  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Teachers*  Institute.  The  open- 
ing is  to  take  place  on  Monday,  December 
2 2d.  In  a  circular  now  before  us.  Superin- 
tendent McQuown  advertises  his  arrange- 
ments in  detail.  Among  them  we  notice  that 
a  special  building  is  to  be  provided  for  the 
exhibition;  that  committees  have  been  ap- 
pointed in  the  several  townships  to  aid  the 
superintendent  in  the  collection  of  material 
for  exhibition,  and  that  provision  is  made  for 
selecting  judges  to  determine  the  relative 
merits  of  articles  designed  for  competition. 
As  the  matter  is  quite  new,  we  give  below  the 
full  premium  list : 

Class  I — Scholars*  Department.  —  Best  map  of 
Qearfield  county  drawn  by  any  pupil  in  the  county, 
^2.50.  Best  school  autograph  book  prepared  by  the 
pupils  of  any  school  in  the  county  (merit  to  rest 
upon  the  sentiments  and  excellence  of  the  penman- 


ship),  %2.  Best  volume  of  specimens  of  penmanship 
(the  specimen  in  all  cases  to  consist  of  the  first  verse 
of  Gray's  Elegy),  executed  by  the  pupils  of  any  school 
in  the  county,  ^1.50.  Best  specimen  of  drawing 
(sketches  from  nature)  executed  by  any  pupil  in  the 
county,  $1.  Best  specimen  of  printing  executed  by 
the  pupils  of  any  school  in  the  county,  subject: 
"  The  Lord's  Prayer,"  to  be  printed  on  cards,  ^i. 
Best  brief  essay  written  upon  the  subject  of  "Our 
Early  Life,"  by  any  pupil  in  the  county,  75  cents. 
Best  school-room  mottoes  contrived  and  executed  by 
any  pupil  in  the  county,  75  cents.  Best  set  of  copy 
books — to  consist  of  all  in  use  in  the  schools,  and  mer- 
to  rest  upon  neatness,  uniformity  and  excellence  of 
penmanship,  Diploma.  Best  executed  business  or 
social  letter  written  by  any  pupil  in  the  county,  Di- 
ploma. 

Class  2 —  Teacher^  Department. — Best  school  map 
of  Pennsylvania  executed  by  any  teacher  ia  the 
county,  JI2.50.  Best  outline  of  study  upon  any 
branch  executed  on  chart  by  any  teacher  in  the 
county,  %2.  Best  specimen  of  industrial  drawing  con- 
trived and  executed  by  any  teacher  in  the  county, 
jx.50.  Best  list  of  questions  (fifty  in  each  list)  for 
general  lessons  in  physiology,  Pennsylvania  geogra- 
phy, and  United  States  history,  gi.  Best  array  of 
school -room  decorations  presented  by  any  teacher  in 
the  county,  %\.  Best  form  of  reports  to  parents  con- 
trived by  any  teacher  in  the  county,  50  cents.  Best 
code  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  organization  and 
government  of  a  school,  contrived  and  executed  by 
any  teacher  in  the  county,  50  cents.  And  diplomas 
for  best  school-room  programme  contrived  and  exe- 
cuted by  any  teacher  in  the  county,  best  specimen  of 
ornamental  penmanship  executed  by  any  teacher  in 
the  county,  best  specimen  of  book-keeping,  single  and 
double  entry,  executed  by  any  teacher  in  the  county, 
best  kept  report-book  executed  by  one  actually  en- 
gaged  in  teaching,  best  specimen  business  or  social 
letter  (merit  to  rest  on  form,  neatness,  legibility,  and 
excellence  of  penmanship)  prepared  by  any  teacher  in 
the  county,  best  set  of  geometrical  charts  executed  by 
any  teacher  in  the  county,  best  school  room  chart,  on 
any  subject,  contrived  and  executed  by  any  teacher  in 
the  county. 

Class  J — Citizens*  Department. — Best  manuscript 
history  of  the  schools  of  Clearfield  county  prepared  by 
any  citizen  or  teacher  of  the  county,  $2.  Best  speci- 
men of  painting  executed  by  any  citizen  or  teacher  of 
the  county,  $1.  Best  specimen  of  pen-drawing  exe- 
cuted by  any  citizen  or  teacher  of  the  county,  ^i .  Di- 
plomas for  best  geological  collection  entered  by 
any  citizen  or  teacher  of  the  county,  best  botanical  col- 
lection entered  by  any  citizen  or  teacher  of  the  county, 
and  best  specimen  of  industrial  work  executed  by  any 
citizen  or  teacher  of  the  county. 

Class  4 — Publishers*  and  Manufacturer^  Depari" 
ment. — Diplomas  for  best  school  furniture,  best  school 
apparatus,  maps,  globes,  charts,  etc.,  etc.,  best  read- 
ing chart,  best  school  map  of  Pennsylvania,  best 
school-room  mottoes,  best  note-books,  blank  books, 
and  other  labor  facilitating  articles,  best  specimens  of 
reward  cards,  teachers'  helps,  etc.,  best  educational 
journal,  best  work  on  methods  of  instruction  and 
theory  of  teaching,  best  educational  volume  of  any 
kind,  best  primary  and  advanced  drawing  series,  best 
song  books  or  collection  of  music  for  school,  and  best 
charts  upon  any  branch. 

The  superintendent  offers  the  following  by 
way  of  explanation ; 
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While  the  premiums  are  not  high  that  are  offered, 
yet  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  teachers  and  pupils  will  be 
moved  by  a  feeling  of  pride,  and  not  from  the  hope 
of  reward  in  dollars  and  cents.  It  will  be  observed 
that  the  heaviest  money  premiums  are  found  in  the 
Scholars*  Department.  This  is  done  to  encourage  the 
pupils  to  make  their  department  as  complete  as  pos- 
sible, while  we  feel  certain  that  professional  zeal  will 
bring  the  other  departments  up  to  the  required  stand- 
ard. Let  us  as  citizens,  teachers,  and  pupils,  join  in 
making  the  display  all  that  it  should  be,  and  thus 
mark  a  new  era  in  the  educational  affairs  of  our 
county.  In  all  cases  will  the  premiums  be  paid  and 
the  diplomas  awarded. 

We  'shall  be  glad  to  announce  the  success 
of  this  interesting  experiment. 


THE  TRAINING   SCHOOL,  WILMING- 
TON, DELAWARE. 


A  TRAINING  school  of  peculiarly  inter- 
esting character  has  been  for  some  years 
in  operation  at  Wilmington,  Delaware.  Its 
purpose  is  to  give  an  opportunity  for  inexperi- 
enced persons  who  have  been  accepted  as 
candidates  for  positions  as  teachers  in  the 
schools  of  the  city  an  opportunity  10  learn 
the  best  methods  of  teaching,  and  to  enable 
the  Board  of  Education  to  form  a  correct 
judgment  as  to  their  practical  skill.  It  is,  in 
other  words,  a  school  of  practice.  In  a  late 
report,  Mr.  David  W.  Harlan,  Superintendent, 
has  the  following  remarks  on  the  advantages 
and  defects  of  this  effort  to  prepare  teachers : 

With  pleasure  I  submit  herewith  the  report  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  D.  Fraser,  the  Principal  of  the  Training 
School.  This  is  not  a  Normal  School,  nor  is  there 
any  considerable  provision  made  in  it  for  teaching  the 
Theory  of  Teaching.  Four  rooms  of  this  school  are 
conducted  as  a  school  of  practice  for  persons  accepted 
as  candidates  for  positions  as  teachers  in  our  schools. 
Each  of  these  candidates  takes  charge  of  a  room  as 
she  would  in  any  other  school,  but  the  principal,  who 
is  an  experienced  and  skillful  teacher,  devotes  almost 
her  whole  time  to  these  four  rooms,  directing  and 
assisting  the  pupil  teachers.  The  pupil  teachers  have 
in  this  school  the  best  of  opportunities  to  become  ac- 
quainted with  the  work  that  should  be  done  in  the 
lower  grades  of  our  schools,  and  also  to  acquire  some 
skill  in  doing  that  work.  While  this  is  a  school  of 
practice,  it  is  also  a  place  of  trial.  The  term  of  prac- 
tice and  trial  is  three  months,  at  the  end  of  which  the 
candidate,  if  successful,  is  put  on  the  list  of  substitutes, 
and  is  eligible  to  appointment  as  a  regular  teacher. 
In  addition  to  the  duty  of  guiding  and  assisting  the 
pupil -teachers  in  their  teaching,  the  principal  is  re- 
quired to  make  a  record  each  day  of  their  success  as 
teachers.  The  Training  Department  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  Committee  on  Teachers,  who  are  "  to 
see  that  no  pupil-teacher  who  is  not  a  good  Instructor 
and  disciplinarian,  is  allowed  to  graduate  from  the 
Training  School." 

I  fully  indorse  the  view  presented  by  the  principal 
of  this  school,  (hat  the  efficiency  of  the  young  ladies 
appointed  as    pupil-teachers  <*  would  be  vastly  in- 


creased, if  they  possessed  a  knbwledge  of  the  laws  of 
health,  the  development  of  mind,  and  the  theory  of 
teaching,  before  entering  the  school  to  practice.'* 
Foriy-two  of  the  forty-five  young  ladies  that  have 
graduated  at  our  high  school  have  been  appointed 
teachers,  or  are  waiting  to  be  appointed.  Most  of  the 
girls  now  studying  in  the  high  school  desire  to  be- 
come teachers.  This  being  the  case,  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  elements  of  physiology  and  mental  science 
should  be  taught  in  the  girls'  high  school.  Algebra 
is  now  studied  three  half-years,  and  trigonometry  one 
half-year.  Physiology  might  be  put  in  place  of  alge- 
bra one  half-year,  and  mental  science  in  the  place  of 
trigonometry.  These  changes  would,  it  seems  to  me, 
be  good  for  the  girls,  whether  they  became  teachers 
or  not. 

We  add  a  few  paragraphs  from  Miss  Era- 
ser's report. 

My  last  report  was  for  the  school  year  ending  July* 
1877.  Since  that  time  it  has  been  found  necessary  to 
enlarge  this  school  by  adding  three  divisions,  two  to 
the  higher  department,  and  one  to  the  training  de- 
partment. This  shows  conclusively,  that  the  system 
of  pupil-teaching  is  not  detrimental  to  the  growth  of 
the  school,  and  the  number  of  children  promoted  to 
the  grammar  schools  shows  that  progress  in  scholar- 
ship is  not  impaired. 

The  total  number  of  pupil -teachers  enrolled  since 
the  organization  of  the  school  in  September,  1876,  is 
forty-one.  The  number  enrolled  since  September, 
1877,  is  twenty  six;  of  these,  sixteen  are  graduates 
of  the  Girls'  High  School,  and  ten  are  applicants  who 
passed  the  required  examination.  Three  were  ap- 
pointed as  teachers  before  completing  the  term  of 
twelve  weeks,  eighteen  completed  the  term,  four  are 
now  in  training,  and  one  was  dismissed,  having  failed 
to  reach  the  standard  in  discipline. 

The  pupil-teachers  generally  appear  desirous  of 
carrying  out  the  instructions  given  them,  and  labor 
earnestly  and  diligently  for  the  improvement  of  the 
children  in  their  care ;  but  marked  degrees  of  ability 
are  apparent,  and  the  result  of  my  observation  and 
experience  is,  that  although  the  benefit  derived  by  the 
young  ladies  from  the  practice  of  teaching  in  this 
school  is  unquestionably  great,  yet  their  efficiency  as 
educators  would  be  vastly  increased,  if  they  posse^sied 
a  knowledge  of  the  laws  of  health,  the  development  of 
mind,  and  the  theory  of  teaching,  before  entering  this 
school  to  practice.  Possessing  such  knowledge,  pupil- 
teachers  would  come  here  wiih  the  confidence  result- 
ing from  preparation,  and  with  some  idea  uf  the  im- 
portance of  their  work.  Nothing  requires  to  be  more 
recognized  than  the  vital  importance  of  careful  teach- 
ing in  the  beginning  of  school  life :  therefore  it  seems 
to  me  that  some  provision  ought  to  be  made  for  the 
instruction  of  those  who  intend  to  become  teachers, 
in  subjects,  a  knowledge  of  which  is  necessary  to  pro- 
fessional excellence. 

At  present,  admission  to  this  school  is  not  limited 
by  the  age  of  applicants,  but  I  hope  the  subject  will, 
at  an  early  date,  receive  some  consideration.  It  is 
now  the  rule  that  a  lady  cannot  be  appointed  as 
teacher  until  she  has  attained  the  age  of  eighteen.  If 
this  rule  can  be  so  amended  as  to  apply  to  appoint- 
ments to  this  school,  it  would  be  much  better  for  all 
parties.  Girls  of  sixteen  (with  very  few  exceptions) 
are  quite  unfit  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of  the  school- 
room, even  under  instruction,  unless  a  regular  teacher 
be  present  with  them  during  the  whole  term;  they 
lack  the  self-possession  and  self-control  necessary  to 
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the  control  of  others,  especially  of  children,  and  they 
cannot  realize  sufficiently  that  the  work  before  them 
requires  tact,  patience,  and  educating  skill.  If  sent 
here  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  they  complete  the  term  in 
three  months,  feeling  that  they  are  just  beginning  to 
understand  the  requirements  of  the  position ;  and  in 
some  cases  leave  with  much  lower  marks  than  would 
have  been  gained  had  two  or  more  years  added 
strength  of  character  and  increased  ability  to  govern 
and  instruct.  They  are  compelled  to  wait  nearly  two 
years  before  receiving  an  appointment,  and  then  enter 
upon  their  duties,  probably,  with  a  very  imperfect 
remembrance  of  the  brief  period  spent  in  the  Train- 
ing School. 


THE  QUINCY  SCHOOLS. 


THE  reader  will  find  elsewhere  in  this  is- 
sue another  interesting  letter,  entitled 
**  A  Morning  in  the  Quincy  Schools/'  from  a 
correspondent  of  the  Philadelphia  Ledger, 
In  making  reference  to  it,  the  editor  says : 

A  second  letter  on  the  Quincy  schools,  published 
to-day,  completes  the  story  of  our  correspondent's 
visit.  Both  letters  should  be  read  by  every  school 
director  and  teacher  in  Philadelphia  and  elsewhere, 
for  they  show,  as  only  faithful  reporting  can,  the  act- 
ual working  of  the  Quincy  system  in  its  every-day 
routine.  Mr.  Charles  Francis  Adams'  pamphlet  on 
the  subject,  published  by  E^tes  &  Lariat,  of  Boston, 
has  drawn  many  visitors  to  the  small  Massachusetts 
town  that  has  proclaimed  its  independence  of  text 
books,  and  stands  out  to  make  its  schools /r^^  schools 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  word.  The  success  of  the 
experiment,  now  in  its  fourth  year,  is  beginning  to 
modify  other  schools,  if  not  by  the  wholesale  experi- 
ment of  throwing  "  all  the  text  books  out  of  the  win- 
dow," by  more  and  more  freedom  given  to  the  teach- 
ers to  teach.  There  is  all  the  difference  in  the  world, 
as  the  Ledger  has  repeatedly  had  occasion  to  say,  be- 
tween teaching  lessons  and  "  hearing  "  them  recited. 
The  mechanical  drill  of  repetition  by  rote  through 
memory  exercises  is  probably  brought  as  near  perfec- 
tion in  Philadelphia  schools  as  is  necessary.  But  how 
entirely  mechanical,  a  matter  of  apprehension  and 
not  of  comprehension,  an  ordinary  geography  lesson 
may  be  for  example,  can  be  readily  proved  by  any  in- 
telligent visitor  who  is  permitted  to  ask  the  class  a 
•question  "not  in  the  book,"  one  that  requires  the 
scholar's  own  understanding  to  answer.  "To  notice 
to  think,  and  to  express  thought,"  as  our  correspon- 
dent puts  it,  is  the  direct  end  of  the  Quincy  system  ; 
and  to  minds  thus  wakened  up,  with  inquiring  facul- 
ties on  the  alert,  all  facts  that  come  along  are  like 
gold  nuggets. 

So  long  as  our  teachers  are  bound  down  to  the 
cast-iron  system  that  looks  to  so  many  **  averages  " 
for  each  class  as  tests  of  success,  rather  than  to  what 
the  children  really  know,  so  long  as  weary  hours  must 
be  spent  over  "  kept  m  "  children — "  kept  in  "  for 
mere  routine  shortcoming,  very  often — there  is  just  so 
much  freshness  and  opportunity  "kept  out"  of  our 
schools.  The  naughtiness  of  most  school-children — 
inattention  and  restlessness — is  the  fault  of  the  lesson, 
usually.  "  There  is  no  disorder  where  true  freedom 
is,"  is  another  of  the  Quincy  mottoes  that  it  is  well 
to  remember.  The  strain  upon  the  teacher  to  main- 
tain order,  recall  wandering  thoughts,  and  check  in- 


cipient rebellion,  is  not  severe,  when  the  lesson  itself 
does  all  this,  by  the  opportunity  it  gives  to  each  child 
to  let  out  some  of  its  superfluous  activity,  to  talk  when 
it  has  something  to  say  to  the  point,  and  to  be  not  a 
prisoner  during  school  hours  but  a  busy  and  happy 
actor  in  the  scene.  The  teacher  is  not  the  turnkey  on 
all  these  animal  spirits,  this  bright  curiosity  that 
makes  the  child's  life  out  of  school ;  she  rather  uses 
il  and  directs  it — as  the  Quincy  teachers  report — with 
far  less  fatigue  and  wear  upon  herself  than  by  the 
routine  method. 

What  was  said  in  the  first  letter  of  the  class  spirit, 
"  trusting  to  the  class  to  bring  dull  and  careless  chil- 
dren along,"  is  also  worthy  of  deep  attention.  The 
child's  errors  and  mistakes  and  short  memory  are  not 
regarded  as  sins  to  be  sharply  snubbed  out.  A  doll 
child  is  not  the  proverbial  **  dunce."  No  child  is 
tempted  to  "  crib  "  the  answer  from  »another's  slate, 
because  no  child  is  ashamed  or  frightened  when  it 
has  made  a  mistake.  It  is  free  to  stand  up  and  say 
that  it  does  not  know,  and  the  class  brings  it  along. 
"  They  learn  from  each  other." 

This  is  a  revolution  in  teaching.  It  will  not  do  for 
our  Philadelphia  School  Boards  to  be  inattentive  to 
what  is  going  on  elsewhere.  We  have  here  a  few 
primaries  in  which  the  insistance  of  the  principal  has 
already  got  something  of  this  freedom  and  vivacity 
into  practice,  but  these  owe  their  life  to  the  individual 
teacher,  and  not  to  any  broad  system  which  directs 
all  the  teachers  to  handle  their  classes  in  this  way, 
and  take  no  thought  for  the  "average"  until  they 
have  learned  to  work  out  in  freedom  their  own  way 
to  it. 

"A  Mother,'*  writing  to  the  Ledger  in  re- 
gard to  the  first  letter,  says : 

That  most  "  interesting  and  valuable  letter,"  as  you 
truly  call  it, in  the  supplement  to  Saturday's  Ledger ^^t- 
lighted  me.  I  felt  like  crying  Eureka !  For  twenty- 
five  years  at  least  I  have  kept  up  a  continuous  protest 
against  that  mistaken  system  which  almost  neutral- 
izes the  benefit  of  public  instruction,  turning  out  boys 
and  girls  that  don't  know  a  thing,  instead  of  the  edu- 
cated youth,  prepared  for  life's  duties,  that  the  com- 
munity has  a  right  to  expect.  Now  we  shall  change 
all  that,  and  quickly.  I  take  for  granted  that  an  ex- 
ample so  triumphant  as  that  of  the  Quincy  school  will 
carry  all  before  it. 

How  unaccountably  slow  the  world  moves !  This 
outgrowth  of  Froebel's  idea  might  have  come  long 
ago.  It  is  so  plainly  the  right  way  of  intellectual 
training  that  he  who  runs  may  read ;  yet  illustrated 
successfully  in  numberless  kintergartens,  it  had  to 
wait  all  these  years  to  get  itself  fairly  recognized  and 
put  into  practice.  If  it  is  good  for  the  infant  mind,  ^ 
putting  forth  its  first  tender  shoots,  to  be  gently,  al- 
most imperceptibly  trained,  with  ministrations  as  soft 
and  warm  as  those  of  sunshine  and  air  and  dew  to  the 
young  plant,  just  as  good  it  continues  to  be  at  each 
after  stage  of  its  progress.  So  there  never  comes  a 
time  for  unnatural  restraint  and  tyrannous  compulsion, 
for  cramming,  and  high  pressure,  making  the  school- 
room a  place  of  dread. 

We  do  not  need  to  ask  if  the  children  of  the 
Quincy  schools  like  their  work.  It  is  evidently  as  good 
as  play.  The  human  being  delights  in  exercising 
his  powers  ;  to  acquire  knowledge  is  the  hunger  and 
thirst  of  his  life;  and  to  cater  for  him  judiciously  from 
the  great  storehouse  of  the  world  is  the  teacher's  busi- 
ness. Theirs  is  the  work  and  theirs  the  study,  the 
earnest  and  continual  study  of  mind  and  heart  and 
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mental  capacity  of  each  pupil,  that  the  food  he  craves 
may  be  provided  in  quantity  and  quality  to  suit  his 
needs.  This  thoughtful  care  for  mind  and  body,  that 
both  may  be  in  healthful  working  order,  is  no  com- 
mon task.  A  superior  nature  and  superior  endow- 
ments are  required  for  the  training  of  little  children 
in  kintergardens. 

Herbert  Spencer,  whose  work  on  education  is  a 
text-book,  was  so  fortunate  as  to  escape  the  regular 
school-drill  that  so  often  crushes  out  originality.  His 
health  was  delicate ;  so  it  came  to  pass  that  in  walks 
and  talks  with  his  uncle,  somewhat  as  they  do  in 
Quincy,  that  culture  was  accomplished  which  fitted 
him  for  his  work — accomplished  not  only  without 
sacrifice,  but  with  benefit  to  his  health;  for  this 
adoption  of  nature's  way  banishes  that  bugbear  of 
anxious  mothers— over-study.  Who  that  reads  that 
"  Morning  in  the  Quincy  Schools "  could  imagine 
brain  fever  resulting  from  such  exercise  of  the  facul- 
ties? and,  as  to  the  effectiveness  of  the  process,  who 
cannot  see  that  capable  and  intelligent  children  would 
come  out  of  those  schools  ? 

That  it  is  the  easy  and  pleasant  process  of  natural 
growth  is  the  peculiarity  of  Froebel's  method — that 
harmonious  unfolding,  educing  of  the  child's  facul- 
ties, which  alone  is  education.  Think  how  much 
quiet  wailing  and  watching  enters  into  the  gardener's 
task !  He  plants  the  seed,  careful  to  study  the  influ- 
ences of  earth,  air  and  sky,  but  letting  it  alone  abso- 
Intely  —  scrupulously  refrains  from  meddling,  only 
watches,  and,  when  the  tender  shoot  appears,  still  no 
touching,  but  with  patience  and  humility,  letting  na- 
ture do  her  perfect  work.  So  reverently  thinks  and 
feels  and  watches  and  waits  the  laborer  in  the  child- 
garden.  No  sinecure  is  it,  for  human  nature  is  a 
weedy  soil — ^the  richer  it  is,  the  more  weedy ;  and  busy 
indeed  must  the  gardener  be,  who  undertakes  that  nox- 
ious faults  shall  at  once  be  pulled  up,  that  sweet  and 
wholesome  virtues  may  occupy  the  ground.  Before 
one  thinks  of  it,  sometimes  while  yet  the  child  is  "too 
young  for  kindergarten,"  his  little  plot  is  all  over- 
grown, and  impatient  nurses  cull  him  naughty,  when 
he  is  only  neglected. 


•«» 


WHISPERING  IN  SCHOOL. 


T'^'HE  editor  of  the  Lancaster  Inquirer,  re- 
X  cently  addressed  the  following  question, 
••  Should  all  communication  between  pupils 
during  school  hours  be  prohibited?"  to  a 
number  of  leading  teachers,  with  a  view  to 
having  their  answers  published.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  answers  of  B.  G.  Ames,  Esq., 
Superintendent  of  schools  in  Columbia,  Pa  , 
and  of  Miss  Maria  L.  Sanford,  well  known  as 
a  teacher  and  lecturer. 

ANSWER  OF.  MR.  AMES. 

Columbia,  Pa.  November  4, 1879. 

Editor  Inquirer;  The  few  words  to  be  wrttten  in  this 
article  upon  the  subject  indicated  by  the  above  cap- 
tion, will,  I  tnist,  occupy  but  a  small  space  in  your 
valuable  extra.  By  the  expression,  no  communicating 
in  school,  we  do  not  mean  no  whispering,  but,  liter- 
ally, no  voluntary  communications  by  one  pupil  to 
another  by  word  or  sign,  except  by  express  permission 
of  the  teacher. 

That  the  enforcement   of  such   a   rule   is  entirely 


practicable,  the  extended  observation  of  the  writer  in 
his  visitation  of  schools,  abundantly  testifies.  If  any 
are  skeptical  upon  this  point,  we  shall  be  glad  to  intro- 
duce them  to  schools  in  Lancaster  county,  in  which 
we  have  no  doubt  such  skepticism  will  be  entirely,  re- 
moved by  their  own  personal  observations.  We  can 
also  introduce  them  to  schools  in  other  localities  in 
which,  even  in  the  absence  of  the  teacher,  they  may 
sit  for  half  an  hour  without  seeing  any  communicating, 
and  also  without  seeing  any  disposition  manifested  by 
a  single  pupil  to  communicate.  In  such  schools  the 
same  teachers  have  been  employed  for  a  number  of 
years,  and  a  moral  sentiment  developed  which  con- 
demns all  improper  conduct. 

Its  practicability  being  acknowledged,  we  will  next 
consider  the  reason  for  the  enforcement  of  the  rule 
under  consideration.  We  say  the  reason,  because 
all  others  are  reducible  to  this  one  reason — namely, 
that  communicating  in  school  is  morally  wrongs  such 
characterization  being  applicable  to  whatever  in  hu- 
man conduct  is,  on  the  whole,  injurious.  Of  the 
twenty- three  schools  examined  by  the  writer  at  the 
close  of  the  last  term,  there  was  one  in  which  the  pupils 
communicated  ad  libitum.  In  this  school  not  a  single 
pupil  was  found  qualified  for  promotion.  In  another, 
in  which  the  attempt  to  force  the  rule  was  compara- 
tively unsuccessful,  about  five  per  cent,  of  the  pupils 
passed  their  examination  successfully.  On  the  other 
hand,  in  all  those  schools  in  which  the  rule  was  rig- 
idly enforced,  at  least  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  the  pu- 
pils secured  promotion.  That  the  failure  in  the  two 
schools  above  mentioned  was  due  primarily  to  the 
non-enforcement  of  this  rule  is,  we  think,  evident 
from  the  fact  that,  in  general  intelligence,  in  familiar- 
ity with  the  subjects  taught  and  in  conscientious  de- 
votion to  their  work,  the  teachers  were  not  excelled 
by  those  having  charge  of  other  schools,  in  which  the 
results  were  so  highly  satisfactory.  The  truth  is  that 
pupils,  giving  too  much  attention  to  each  other,  failed 
to  give  that  earnest,  undivided  attention  to  study  and 
to  their  recitations,  which  is  necessary  to  success. 
Again,  when  the  habit  of  non-communication  is 
once  fully  established,  very  little  of  the  teacher's  time 
is  required  for  the  preservation  of  order,  the  social 
intercourse  of  pupils  being  the  prolific  source  of  all 
those  disturbing  influences  which  require  so  much  of 
the  teacher's  time  to  counteract.  Not  only  then  is 
the  pupil's  attention  diverted  from  study  and  from  the 
recitation,  but  the  teacher's  attention  is  also  diverted 
from  teaching  by  the  failure  to  enf  jrce  this  rule. 

Once  more  ;  suppose  two  pupils  to  sit  side  by  side- 
at  the  same  seat,  and  to  have  permission  to  talk  about 
their  lessons,  but  about  nothing  else.  The  results 
will  be  highly  injurious  to  both,  even  if  the  restrictions 
of  the  teacher  are  carefully  observed.  You  will 
hardly  find  in  any  school  two  pupils  of  equal  natural 
scholarship.  Under  the  condinons  indicated,  the 
pupil  of  superior  ability  will  be  robbed  of  his  time  by 
having  to  do  the  work  for  both.  The  other  will  suffer 
still  greater  injury  by  having  all  his  thinking  done  for 
him,  and  so  being  deprived  of  that  mental  discipline 
which  is  the  result  of  individual  effort. 

Lest  this  article  be  extended  to  too  great  length,  we 
will  say  no  more  in  support  of  the  proposition  that  the 
results  of  communicating  in  school  are  injurious,  and 
that  therefore  it  is  wrong  and  should  be  prohibited.. 
Taking  this  for  granted,  let  me  now  briefly  consider 
how  the  prohibition  can  be  enforced. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  school 
board,  the  superintendent,  and  the  teacher,  should  be 
united  in  a  conscientious  conviction  that  this  prohibi- 
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tory  rule  under  consideration,  is  essential  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  school.  In  addition  to  this  conviction,  the 
teacher  must  have  undoubting  faith  in  himself,  in  his 
ability  to  secure  just  such  behavior  on  the  part  of  his 
pupils  as  he  may  desire.  Further,  it  is  necessary  that 
he  should  be  judicious  in  his  choice  of  penalties  to  be 
attached  to  a  violation  of  this  as  well  as  all  other  rules 
of  his  school.  Artificial  punishments,  such  as  flog- 
ging, are  generally  not  the  best.  If  a  boy  manifests 
a  quarrelsome  disposition,  the  teacher  will  deprive 
:him  as  much  as  possible  of  the  pleasure  of  associat- 
ing with  his  fellow  pupils,  will  give  him  his  recess 
alone,  and  compel  him  to  leave  the  school-room  at 
the  close  of  each  session  unaccompanied  by  others, 
mntil  his  contentious  spirit  is  subdued.  If  he  whis- 
per^ to  those  about  him,  he  must  be  placed  on  a  stool 
in  the  floor,  or  in  a  corner  of  the  room,  in  such  a  posi- 
.tioxi  that  communicating  with  others  will  be  out  of  the 
.question.  This  mode  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  will  subject  the  pupil  to  a  like  discipline  to 
the  one  he  will  receive  in  after  life.  If,  when  he  be- 
comes a  man,  he  is  disobedient  to  the  laws,  and 
trample^  upon  the  rights  of  others,  he  will  be  confined 
and  so  deprived  of  all  social  enjoyment.  Finally, 
the  teacher  must  be  persistent,  and,  like  nature,  while 
teaching  the  child  obedience  to  her  laws,  must  allow 
no  transgression  to  be  committed  without  the  pupil's 
suflering  the  legitimate  penalty.  jj  q  xmes. 

WHAT  MISS  SANFORD  SAYS. 


Columbia,  Ohio,  Nov,  4,  1879. 

Sir :  I  have  never  seen  a  school  where  for  any 
length  of  time  there  was  no  whispering.  I  have  seen 
schools  where  for  weeks  neither  the  teacher  nor  visi- 
tors could  observe  any  communication ;  but  if  that 
question  were  unexpectedly  asked  any  night,  there 
would  be  half  a  dozen  or  more  who  would  report 
that  they  had  whispered  some  trifling  matter  concern- 
ing their  work — "  What's  your  answer  ?"  "  Lend  me 
a  pencil,"  etc.  I  do  not  think  a  much  better  state  of 
things  than  this  can  be  brought  about,  or  indeed  that 
this  is  not  good  enough.  An  attempt  to  do  more  by  a 
constant  system  of  self- reporting  or  surveillance,  en- 
courages dishonesty  and  increases  the  disposition  to 
■whisper — lowering  the  moral  tone  of  the  school. 

It  has  not  been  my  custom  to  absolutely  forbid 
whispering,  but  to  treat  it  like  any  other  understood 
violation  of  good  order ;  reprove  or  punish  it  when  I 
saw  it  as  the  case  seemed  to  require.  A  few  words 
about  the  lesson  I  might  shake  my  head  at ;  for  con- 
tinued and  repeated  talk  and  idleness,  I  would  change 
seats,  or  even  put  severest  penalties.  Quiet,  faithful, 
individual  work  my  pupils  always  know  that  I  expect 
Jii\d  will  enforce. 

When  I  have  entered  a  school  where  the  habit  of 
whispering  prevailed,  I  have  been  for  a  time  very 
strict  about  it,  until  this  habit  was  broken  up:  talking 
to  the  pupils  about  the  noise'  and  confusion  and  loss  of 
time  to  them  and  to  me,  that  it  occasioned ;  encour- 
aging the  good  students  to  avoid  it,  and  making  the 
idle  fear  by  pretty  severe  penalties;  not  threatened  be- 
forehand, but  visited  when  plainly  deserved,  as  upon 
any  other  disobedience.  I  have  often,  to  help  break 
up  the  habit,  announced  that  I  would  ask  at  the  end 
of  an  hour  or  half  day  who  had  not  whispered;  but  I 
think  this  should  be  done  rarely,  very  cautiously,  and 
always  without  penalty;  for  it  is  so  easy  to  teach 
children  to  lie. 

I  am  always  more  strict  with  the  older  pupils  in  this 
matter  than  with  the  little  ones ;  they  know  I  expect 
of  them  a  good  example  and  more  self-control. 


I  have  seen  good  schools  where  children  were  al- 
lowed to  talk  about  their  lessons ;  but  the  temptation 
is  strong  to  get  from  lessons  to  other  topics,  and  it  is 
hard  for  the  teacher  to  distinguish  between  the  two ; 
and  this  system  does  not  afford  the  quiet  we  must  have 
for  successful  work. 

For  this  last  reason,  I  very  rarely  give  permission 
to  speak,  except  for  a  single  word.  Studying  together 
may  sometimes  be  profitable,  but  I  think  it  usually 
not  desirable  in  school  hours ;  and  if  this  is  true,  good 
students  have  no  occasion  to  talk,  and  poor  students 
should  be  made  good  by  requiring  quiet  and  hard 
work.  M,  L.  SANFORD. 


A  PENNSYLVANIA  INSTITUTE. 


THE  following  article  from  the  School  Bul- 
letin, of  New  York,  shows  that  the  editor, 
Mr.  Bardeen,  has  again  been  in  this  State, 
and  had  another  free  talk  about  us.  He  is  a 
good  critic,  and  speaks  his  mind  fearlessly;  so 
that  whether  he  praises  us,  or  points  out  our 
faults,  we  know  that  he  is  honest  and  ncieans 
just  what  he  says.  May  he  come  among 
us  often,  and  stay  long  ! 

The  editor  of  the  Bulletin  has  for  some  time  de- 
sired to  learn  something  by  observation  of  the  work- 
ing of  teachers'  institutes  in  Pennsylvania,  and  he 
therefore  cheerfully  embraced  a  recent  opportunity  to 
attend  one  in  the  disguise  of  an  instructor. 

Cumberland  county  is  in  the  southern  central  part 
of  the  Slate,  across  the  Susquehanna  from  Harrisburg, 
and  nestled  under  the  low  but  continuous  ridge  of  the 
Blue  Mountains.  It  is  an  agricultural  county,  with 
240  teachers,  more  than  half  of  them  men,  and  paid 
from  $20  to  $65  a  month,  for  from  six  to  nine  and  a 
half  months.  The  county  superintendent's  salary  is 
ji,ooo.  In  buildings  and  furniture  the  schools  repre- 
sent fairly  the  modern  Pennsylvania  average. 

The  institute  was  held  at  Mechanicsburg,  a  villiage 
of  three  thousand  inhabitants,  with  nearly  all  the 
houses  on  a  long  street,  close  together  and  flush  with 
the  sidewalk,  defended  from  burglars  by  white  wooden 
shutters,  and  with  small  windows,  narrow  eaves,  and 
pervading  whitewash. 

The  hall  was  rickety  and  unventilated,  but  it  was 
large,  and  yet  it  was  too  small  for  the  audiences. 
Nearly  all  the  teachers  of  the  county  were  present 
and  the  attendance  of  citizens  was  considerable. 
Thursday  was  Directors'  Day,  and  there  were  present 
quite  a  number  of  these  school  officers,  six  of  whom 
in  each  township  have  charge  of  all  the  schools.  With 
audiences  so  large  and  promiscuous  the  attention 
and  quiet  were  remarkable.  Particularly  at  the  even- 
ing exercises,  there  was  no  whispering,  shuffling,  go- 
ing in  or  out.  The  Pennsylvania  institute  aims  to 
interest,  and  it  succeeds.  The  local  papers  are  full 
of  the  institute;  the  citizens  talk  about  it;  everybody 
in  the  village  welcomes  institute  week. 

It  need  not  be  said,  therefore,  that  the  exercises 
reach  beyond  lessons  in  arithmetic,  geography  and 
grammar.  At  least  one  lecturer  of  note  is  engaged 
for  an  evening.  In  Chester  county  the  programme  of 
a  single  week  embraced  Mrs.  Livermore.  Gen.  Kil- 
patrick.  Col.  J.  P.  Sanford  and  Wendell  Phillips,  the 
expenses  of  the  institute  exceeding  $1,200.  These 
expenses  are  met  mainly  from  three  sources.  The 
county  gives  |200,  provided  the  aggregate  attendance 
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is  six  hundred  days.  The  teachers  themselves  pay  an 
enrolment  fee  which  admits  to  all  Ihe  lectures.  In 
Cumberland  county,  this  year,  the  fee  was  fifty  cents. 
Then  there  is  a  nightly  admittance  fee  for  outsiders, 
which  adds  enough  to  leave  a  balance  in  the  treasury. 

And  this  suggests  another  distinctive  feature  :  The 
teachers  manage  the  institute.  The  Superintendent 
is  eX'officio  president,  but  the  secretary  and  the  treas- 
urer are  both  teachers,  elected  by  the  teachers,  and 
paid  a  small  salary.  The  expenses  of  the  Cumberland 
County  Institute  last  year  were  about  ^400.  The  re- 
ceipts, including  the  balance  carried  over,  were  about 
^500.  All  this  money  was  received  and  paid  out  by 
the  elected  treasurer,  a  young  teacher,  who  presented 
his  report  this  year,  and  showed  his  balance  of  over 
$100. 

To  return  to  the  programme,  the  evening  exercises 
usually  include,  besides  the  lecture  and  music  by  a 
brass  band,  two  or  three  essays  or  recitations  by 
teachers;  and  debates  on  practical  subjects  are  inter- 
sp)ersed  throughout  the  day.  At  this  institute  the 
diaily  work  was  as  steadily  and  systematically  carried 
on  as  at  most  New  York  institutes.  At  each  session 
Mr.  De  Graff  and  the  writer  had  each  one  or  two  ex- 
ercises of  thirty-five  minutes.  One  exercise  each 
session  was  usually  given  by  one  of  the  teachers  in 
the  local  normal  school.  On  one  afternoon  Supt. 
Wickersham  gave  an  interesting  talk  of  more  than  an 
hour,  comparing  foreign  schools  with  our  own.  The 
rest  of  the  daily  sessions,  less  than  an  hour  each  day, 
was  occupied  by  debates  and  business  sessions.  On 
the  whole,  the  teachers  got  as  much  direct  instruction 
as  they  could  well  digest,  and  with  l^ss  monotony 
than  in  our  own  institutes.  We  have  been  told  that 
where  more  instructors  are  employed,  there  is  less 
steady  work,  and  that  some  Pennsylvanian  institutes 
are  conducted  with  reference  rather  to  entertainment 
than  to  instruction.  This  was  not  true  of  the  Cum- 
berland county  institute.  The  superintendent  had  a 
definite  plan  for  steady  work,  and  he  cariied  it  out 
feith  fully. 

The  teachers  were  intelligent,  as  well  as  attentive* 
They  bore  questioning  remarkably  well,  and  showed 
a- readiness  in  figures  which  the  writer  has  never  seen 
equaled  at  such  gatherings.  On  the  whole,  their 
grammatical  errors,  though  not  infrequent,  are  less 
common  than  with  us.  Some  peculiarities  of  speech 
are  noticeable.  If  you  are  conversing  with  a  person 
who  does  not  hear  distinctly  what  you  said  last,  he 
calls  out :  "  Sir-r-r!"  with  an  abruptness  that  is  start- 
ling, until  you  become  assured  that  the  emphasis  is 
only  of  inquiry.  Such  expressions  as  "  a  good  bit 
further,"  "  a  right  good  lecture."  and  «*  leave  the  other 
go,"  are  unaccustomed  to  a  New  York  ear.  They 
escape  our  very  common  error  of  saying  "  institoot," 
but  run  into  the  opposite  extreme  of  saying  "  insli- 
chute." 

We  have  said  that  the  majority  of  teachers  were 
men.  It  may  be  partly  for  this  reason  that  the  women 
who  secure  positions  as  teachers  are  more  carefully 
chosen  than  in  our  own  State.  Certainly  we  never 
before  saw  together  a  body  of  women  teachers  with 
such  uniformly  pleasant  faces,  earnest  manner,  and 
modest  dejfortment.  A  thoughtful  womanhood  pre- 
vails, rather  than  the  giddy  girlishness  so  common 
among  the  candidates  at  our  own  institutes.  Mr.  De 
Graft  suggests  that  family  government  is  less  of  a  myth 
in  Southern  Pennsylvania  than  with  us,  and  that  the 
girls  of  that  region  remain  girls  till  they  reach  ma- 
turity, instead  of  prematurely  blossoming  at  fifteen  into 
the  young  lady  of  the  period. 


We  have  for  a  long  time  looked  with  envy  on  some 
features  of  the  Pennsylvania  school  law.  It  has  the 
Township  System,  superior  systems  of  licensing 
teachers,  county  superintendents  who  have  authority 
as  well  as  responsibility,  a  State  Superintendent  who 
practically  holds  a  permanent  ofiice.  We  came  home 
from  Cumberland  county  with  a  confirmed  opinion  of 
the  excellence  of  the  Pennsylvania  system,  and  with 
a  higher  opinion  of  the  average  excellence  of  Penn- 
sylvania teachers. 


OVER  THE  SEA. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  EDITOR.— NO.  XVI. 


ROME. 


WE  could  tell  that  we  were  in  a  strange 
city,  but  the  hour  of  our  arrival  was 
so  late  at  night  that  the  darkness  eflfectually 
shut  up  all  signs  by  which  wf  could  have 
known  that  we  were  in  Rome.  The  railroad 
officials  had  indeed  called  out  "Roma," 
"Roma,**  as  they  threw  open  the  doors  of 
our  compartments  when  the  cars  stopped  ; 
but  all  we  saw  by  the  flash  of  the  lamp- 
light was  new,  merely  the  nineteenth  century 
fixtures  of  a  railroad  station.  The  carriage 
in  which  we  rode  to  the  hotel  was  of  mod- 
ern pattern,  and  it  rattled  over  the  stony 
streets  as  it  would  have  rattled  in  Philadel- 
phia or  New  York.  Our  hotel  was  quite 
like  other  hotels  we  had  seen  in  Europe. 
So  I  slept  the  first  night  in  Rome,  almost 
unconscious  where  I  was,  certainly  not  real- 
izing that  the  fond  dream  of  a. life,  that  I 
would  one  day  look  upon  the  most  famous 
city  of  the  world  of  which  I  had  read  so 
much,  was  about  to  be  realized.  Our  hotel 
was  the  Allemagna,  Via  Condotti.  At  the 
earliest  dawn  I  was  up  and  at  the  window  of 
my  room.  It  commanded  quite  a  range  of 
buildings,  and  from  it  I  could  look  down 
into  the  streeet  and  see  the  people  passing ; 
but  as  yet  the  Rome  of  my  dreams  was  no- 
where to  be  seen.  I  had  not  long  to  wait, 
however,  for  in  a  few  hours  I  was  amid 
scenes  that  aroused-  the  most  absorbing  inter- 
est  and  completely  flooded  the  mind  with 
old  memories. 

After  breakfast  we  called  a  carriage  and  at 
once  drove  to  St.  Peter's,  passing  on  the  way 
some  distance  along  the  famous  Corso  and 
crossing  the  "yellow  Tiber**  near  the  Castle 
of  St.  Angelo.  The  piazza  in  front  of  the 
church  was  not  crowded  with  conveyances  at 
so  early  an  hour  and  we  met  with  no  inter- 
ruption in  reaching  the  steps  of  the  portico 
where  we  alighted.  Several  hours  were  spent 
in  looking  at  the  most  celebrated  structure  of 
the  kind  in  the  world  and  the  visit  was  re- 
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peated  two  or  three  times  during  our  stay. 
From  St.  Peter's  we  drove  to  the  Capitoline 
hill,  histoiically  the  most  important  point  in 
Rome,  for  it  was  here  that  Romulus  founded 
his  asylum,  here  that  the  ancient  Romans 
held  their  popular  assemblies,  here  that  on 
one  peak  stood  the  Arx,  or  citadel,  and  on 
another  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter.  Taking 
a  rapid  survey  of  the  ruins  and  other  objects 
of  interest  on  this  once  famous  centre  of 
Roman  power,  we  walked  thence  to  the  Pal- 
atine hill,  a  short  distance  away.  Around  this 
hill  were  built  the  first  walls  of  Rome,  frag- 
ments of  which  have  l)een  brought  to  light 
by  recent  excavations ;  upon  it  dwelt  some  of 
the  most  noted  Romans,  including  Horten- 
sius,  Catiline,  Cicero,  and  Clodius,  and  upon 
it  are  found  to-day  the  massive  ruins  of  the 
palaces  of  the  ^Caesars.  A  moonlight  stroll 
to  the  Colosseum  and  an  hour's  dreaftiing  in 
the  shadow  of  its  imposing  old  walls  finished 
the  work  of  this  evantful  day. 

During  the  remaining  days  of  our  stay  we 
revisited  the  Capitoline  and  Palatine  hills, 
and  looked  at  and  studied  as  best  we  could 
the  remains  of  antiquity  found  thereupon  and 
elsewhere  within  and  without  the  city ; 
among  them  the  ancient  Roman  Forum,  and 
the  Forum  of  Trajan,  the  Tabularium,  a  re- 
ceptacle for  the  State  archives,  the  imperial 
palaces  on  the  Palatine,  the  Mamertine 
prison,  the  Tarpeian  rock,  the  temples  of 
Vespasian,  Concord,  Saturn,  and  Castor  and 
Pollux,  the  arches  of  Septimius  Severus,  Titus, 
and  Constantine,  the  Baths  of  Caracalla  and 
Titus,  the  columns  of  Trajan  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  Basilica  Julia  and  Constantine,  the 
Pantheon,  the  portico  of  Octavia,  the  theatre 
of  Marcellus,  the  circus  of  Maxentius,  the 
Cloaca  Maxima,  the  pyramid  of  Cestius,  the 
tomb  of  Caelcilia  Metella,  etc.,  etc.  We 
visited  a  dozen  or  more  of  the  principal 
churches,  drove  down  the  Tiber  and  out 
along  the  Appian  Way ;  pressed  our  feet 
upon  the  stones  of  the  Via  Sacra,  cut  by  the 
chariot  wheels  of  two  thousand  years  ago ; 
explored  the  Catacombs  and  Columbaria,  or 
the  ancient  burial-places  of  the  Romans ; 
wandered  among  the  ruins  of  the  Campagna, 
and  traced  the  lines  of  the  old  aqueducts  as 
they  stretched  away  towards  the  distant  hills ; 
spent  many  hours  in  examining  the  rich  art 
galleries  and  museums  at  the  Capitol  and  in 
the  Vatican  ;  took  a  look  at  the  Pope's  gar- 
den and  stables,  the  Jews'  Quarter,  the  mar- 
kets and  shops  ;  and,  finally,  enjoyed  views 
of  Rome  as  a  whole  from  the  heights  of  the 
Pincio  and  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  But  to 
describe  in  detail  what  we  saw  would  require 


a  volume.     What  is  of  most  interest  only  wiD 
be  spoken  of  in  these  letters.     And,  first,  of 

THE   RUINS. 

Rome  was  in  the  height  of  its  power  and 
splendor  during  the  first  century  of  the  Chris- 
tian era.     The  Emperor  Augustus  boasted,  as 
well  he  might,  that  he  had  found  it  a  town  of 
brick  and  left  it  a  city  of  marble ;  and  for  a 
hundred  years  after  his  time  it  continued   to 
grow  richer  in  a'l   the  departments  of  art. 
The  greatness  and  magnificence  of  Rome  at 
this  period  was  never  equalled  by  any  other 
city  of  the  world.     Then  began  a  decline,  at 
first  gradual,  and  afterwards  more  rapid,  end- 
ing only  when  her  proudest  monuments  were 
overthrown  and  buried  in  rubbish,  and  her 
greatest    palaces    became    heaps    of    ruins. 
Much  of  her  ancient  greatness  had  departed 
at  the  time  of  Constantine,  but  even  then 
Rome  was  entered  by  thirty  seven  gates,  and 
from  these  twenty-eight  highways  radiated. 
Nineteen  aqueducts  brought  water  to  the  city, 
several  of  them  from  a  distance  of  over  sixty 
miles.      Eight   massive  bridges  spanned  the 
Tiber.     Nearly  i,8oo  palaces,  built  mostly  of 
marble,  and  adorned  with  works  of  art,  fur- 
nished luxurious  homes  for  the  nobility  and 
wealthy*  citizens.     There   were  1352   public 
fountains,  423  temples,  thirty-six  triumphal 
arches,  ten  basilicas,  or  great  halls  for  courts 
of  justice  and  popular  assemblies,  and  eleven 
thermae,  or  great  bathing  establishments,  sev- 
eral of  them  accommodating  over  3000  bath- 
ers at  a  time.     But  the  work  of  destruction, 
once  begun,  continued  for  a  thousand  years, 
and  what  the  barbarian  conquerors  spared  be  ~ 
came  a  prey  in  common  to  rulers  and  ruled, 
to  priest  and  people,  who  pillaged,  carried 
away,  defaced,  and  destroyed,  as  suited  their 
respective  purposes  or  propensities.     The  re- 
sult is  fitly  described  by  the  word  ruins.     In 
the  course  of  centuries,  the  foundations  and 
what  remained  of  the  ancient  structures  be- 
came covered  with  rubbish  and  earth  to  the 
depth  of  twenty,  and  even  forty  feet ;  build- 
ings were  erected,  streets  were  opened,  and 
gardens  and  vineyards  were  planted  above 
them ;  and  only  here  and  there  a  protruding 
column  remained  to  tell  of  the  glories  buried 
beneath.     At   length,  and   only  within   the 
present  century,  societies  and  individuals  be- 
gan   to   make   excavations.     Napoleon  III., 
during    the    French   occupation,    continued 
these  on  a  large  scale,  and  at  great  expense, 
and  now  the  Italian  Government  and  various 
archaeological  societies  are  at  work  to  lay  bare 
the  ancient  treasures  so  long  neglected. 

Our  brief  survey  of  the  "Ruins**  was  be- 
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gun,  as  has  been  already  stated,  at  the  Capi- 
toline  hill.  Reaching  the  summit  of  the  hill 
by  a  long  flight  of  steps,  we  entered  the  Pi- 
azza del  Campidoglio,  adjoining  the  palaces 
of  the  Conservatori  and  Senators.  In  the 
centre  of  this  Piazza  stands  a  splendid, 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
It  formerly  stood  in  the  Forum.  Passing 
through  a  gate  and  entering  a  door,  we  find 
ourselves  within  the  massive  walls  of  the 
Tabulariura,  an  ancient  edifice,  erected  in 
78  B.  C,  for  keeping  the  State  archives.  It 
consisted  of  five  series  of  vaults,  one  above 
a.nother,  the  basement  series  fronted  with  a 
colonnade  of  Doric  columns  overlooking  the 
Forum.  From  this  height  we  looked  down 
upon  the  spot  wherein  occurred  many  of  the 
most  famous  events  in  Roman  history.  In 
the  Forum  the  popular  assemblies  were  ac- 
customed to  meet.  In  the  Forum  the  courts 
of  justice  were  held.  In  the  Forum  the  great 
orators  harangued  the  people.  Yonder  arched 
wall  is  the  remains  of  the  very  rostrum  on 
which  they  stood.  The  scene  completely 
absorbs  the  attention,  and  our  guide  pauses 
in  his  description,  and  then  points  out  on 
our  right,  the  Colonnade  of  the  Gods,  only 
one  arch  of  which  remains ;  immediately 
below  us  the  Temple  of  Vespasian,  with  its 
three  standing  colmnns;  and,  on  our  left, 
what  was  once  the  Temple  of  Concord, 
founded  by  Camillus  in  366  B.  C,  and  ded- 
icated to  commemorate  the  end  of  the  long 
struggle  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians. 
Directly  in  front  of  the  Temple  of  Concord 
rises  the  Triumphal  Arch  of  Septimius  Severus, 
seventy-five  feet  high  and  eighty-two  feet 
broad,  through  the  arched  passages  of  which 
once  ran  the  Via  Sacra  on  its  way  to  the 
Capitol ;  an<J  in  front  of  the  Colonnade  of 
the  Gods  stand  the  eight  unfluted  columns 
of  granite,  belonging  to  the  Temple  of  Sat- 
urn, on  bases  where  they  have  stood  for 
nearly  2400  years.  We  now  descend  to 
the  level  of  the  ruins  before  us  to  have  a 
nearer  view  of  what  we  have  seen  from 
above,  and  then  go  through  a  passage  under 
a  modern  street  and  enter  another  part  of 
the  *Forum.  Here,  in  the  centre,  raised 
somewhat  above  the  common  level,  was  the 
Comitium,  or  place  for  the  meeting  of  public 
assemblies.  In  one  comer  of  this  space 
stands  the  column  of  Phocas,  fifty-four  feet 
high,  erected  in  A.  D.  608.  This  is  Byron*s 
"nameless  column  with  a  buried  base,"  al- 
luding to  the  debris  that  had  collected  around 
it.  Directly  south  of  the  Comitium  are  the 
remains  of  the  celebrated  Basilica  Julia, 
founded  by  Julius  Caesar  in  order  to  enlarge 


the  Forum.  It  was  333  feet  long  and  159 
feet  wide,  covered  by  a  roof  supported  with 
columns  and  paved  with  costly  marble.  Ten 
of  the  original  columns  remain  standing  and 
there  has  been  preserved  a  few  square  yards 
of  the  original  floor.  On  the  white  marble 
pavements  of  the  aisles  may  still  be  seen  the 
circles  used  as  checker- boards  by  the  old 
Romans.  East  of  this  Basilica  is  the  ancient 
Temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  erected  484, 
B.  C.  Among  the  ruins  are  three  columns 
of  Parian  marble  of  great  beauty  and  very 
superior  workmanship.  Here,  too,  near  by, 
is  the  Temple  of  Caesar,  from  whose  rostrum 
Mark  Antony  delivered  his  famous  oration 
on  the  death  of  Csesar. 

Leaving  the  Forum  we  now  wander  among 
other  ruins  in  the  neighborhood.     And,  first, 
we  found  our  way  to  the  Mamertine  Prison, 
a  structure  dating  back  to  the  Republican  era, 
and  known  to  almost  every  one  as  being  the 
place  in  which  St.  Peter  was  confined,  and  in 
which  he  baptized  his  jailor.    In  its  dungeons, 
too,  were  shut  up  state  prisoners  and  other 
dangerous  enemies  of  Rome.     Jugurtha  mis- 
erably perished  here  after  being  deprived  of 
food  for  six  days.  A  small  church  now  stands 
above  the  prison,  and  we  descend  some  dis- 
tance before  we  enter  the  upper  room,  which 
is  dark  and  gloomy  enough.     But  we  take  a 
light  and  go  down  a  narrow  stairway  and  find 
ourselves  in  a  lower  chamber  said  to  be  nine- 
teen feet  long,  ten  feet  wide,  and  six  and  a  half 
feet  high,  and  about  as  hideous  a  place  to  be 
shut  up  in  as  human  ingenuity  could  invent. 
It  contains  a  spring  which  the  legend  says  is- 
sued forth  from  the  rock  at  the  bidding  of 
St.  Peter,  in  order  to  obtain  water  to  baptize 
the  jailor.     We  drank  hghtly  of  this  water 
out  of  a  tin  cup  that  looked  as  old  and  rusty 
as  the  ])rison  itself,  but  it  seemed  to  have  the 
ordinary  taste,  whatever  may  have  been  its 
properties  in  the  days  of  St.  Peter.    Escaping 
from  the  prison,  we  take  a  look  at  the  great 
arches  of  the  Basilica  of  Constantine,  a  won- 
der of  architecture ;  the  Triumphal  Arch  of 
Titus  witTi  its  fine  reliefs  \  the  Triumphal  Arch 
of  Constantine,  with  its  three  immense  arches 
and  its  admirable  sculptures — the  best  pre- 
served structure  of  the  kind  in  Rome  ;  the 
Forum  of  Trajan,  with  its  many  broken  col- 
umns and  its  splendid  marble  shaft  147  feet 
high,  around  which  runs  a  spiral  band  three 
feet  wide  and  six  hundred  feet  long,  covered 
with   reliefs  representing  Trajan's  war  with 
the  Dacians,  animals,  machines,  weapons,  and 
2500  human  figures,  beneath  which  Trajan 
was  buried   and   on  which  his  statue  once 
stood,  but  is  now  replaced  by  one  of  St.  Peter; 
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and  finally  sought  shade  and  rest  and  time  for 
thought  under  the  walls  of  the  great  Colos- 
seum. 

The  Colosseum,  founded  by  Vespasian  and 
completed  by  Titus,  is  the  largest  building 
of  the  kind  in  the  world,  accommodating 
within  its  walls  87,000  spectators.  Five  thou- 
sand animals  were  killed  in  the  gladiatorial 
combats  of  the  first  hundred  days  after  it  was 
opened.  The  arena  could  be  filled  with 
water,  and  at  times  naval  contests  were  ex- 
hibited. The  building  is  elliptical,  its  cir- 
cumference being  576  yards,  or  nearly  one- 
third  of  a  mile.  The  arena  is  279  feet  by 
174  feet,  and  the  seats  rise  up  from  it,  sloping 
backwards  in  tiers  intersected  by  steps  and 
passages,  to  the  height  of  156  feet.  Exter- 
nally, there  are  four  stories,  each  story  except 
the  fourth  being  adorned  with  an  arcade  and 
colonnades  of  pillars  of  different  orders  of 
architecture,  those  of  the  first  story  being 
Doric,  those  of  the  second  Ionic,  and  those 
of  the  third  Corinthian.  In  ancient  times 
the  arcades  were  adorned  with  statues.  The 
fourth  story  has  a  wall  with  windows  between 
Corinthian  pilasters.  There  were  special  en- 
trances and  separate  seats  for  the  Emperor, 
the  senators,  the  vestal  virgins,  who  it  seems 
attended  theatres,  and  the  knights.  The  seats 
were  numbered  as  seats  are  in  these  days, 
some  of  the  figures  still  existing.  The  whole 
structure  is  now  a  ruin,  only  one-third  of  it 
remaining.  Its  destruction  began  in  the  thir- 
teenth century,  and  for  four  hundred  years  it 
was  regarded  as  a  kind  of  quarry,  and  was 
made  to  furnish  the  materials  for  numerous 
churches,  palaces,  and  dwelling-houses.  But 
even  in  its  ruins  it  is  most  imposing.  We 
first  entered  the  arena;  out  of  it  lead  under- 
ground passages  to  the  chambers  of  the  atten- 
dants and  the  dens  of  the  wild  animals,  and 
from  it  one  has  a  good  view  of  the  tiers  of 
seats  to  the  very  top.  It  was  not  hard  to  im- 
agine them  filled  with  a  Roman  audience,  to 
see  enter  at  opposite  passages  a  gladiator  and 
a  wild  animal,  and  to  witness  the  deadly  com- 
bat. The  exterior  can  be  best  seen  from  the 
northeast  side,  as  at  this  point  the  walls  are 
still  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The  an- 
cient steps  are  so  dilapidated  that  tliey  can- 
not be  ascended,  but  wooden  stairways  have 
been  supplied  and  the  ruins  can  be  explored 
to  the  top. 

The  original  site  of  Rome  was  the  Palatine 
Hill.  The  old  walls  encircling  it,  supposed 
to  have  been  built  by  Romulus,  may  still  be 
seen  at  several  places.  But  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  the  ancient  temples  and  pal- 
aces which  once  covered  it,  remained  buried 


under  heaps  of  earth  and  rubbish.  Above 
them  gardens  and  vineyards  flourished  for 
centuries,  and  generation  after  generation  of 
houses  came  and  went.  At  length  the  atten- 
tion of  antiquarians  was  directed  to  the  his- 
toric spot ;  excavations  were  begun  and  have 
been  carried  on  to  the  present  time,  revealing 
much  that  is  of  the  deepest  interest.  In  ap- 
proaching the  excavated  ruins  you  ascend  a 
flight  of  stairs,  pass  through  a  courtyard,  de- 
scend a  few  steps  and  you  stand  on  the  an- 
cient pavement  within  the  buildings  of  Calig- 
ula. Of  these  there  remain  the  high  founda- 
tion walls  and  some  well  preserved  vaulting. 
Near  by  are  some  fragments  belonging  to  the 
end  of  the  great  bridge  thrown  by  Caligula 
across  the  Forum  from  the  Palatine  to  the 
Capitol.  Moving  west,  we  come  to  the  build- 
ings of  Tiberius,  of  which  little  of  interest 
remains.  At  this  point,  however,  we  discover 
the  ruins  of  a  private  house,  the  only  one 
probably  built  in  the  midst  of  the  palaces  of 
the  emperors.  It  is  called  the  house  of  Livia, 
the  mother  of  Tiberius.  Curious  to  see  an 
ancient  Roman  house,  w^e  at  once  descend  a 
few  steps  to  'the  vestibulum,  the  arched  en- 
trance of  which  leads  to  a  rectangular  court. 
The  floors  or  pavements  are  mosaic.  Adjoin- 
ing the  court  fronting  the  entrance  are  three 
chambers.  On  their  walls  are  paintings 
nearly  two  thousand  years  old,  but  certainly 
as  expressive  and  some  of  them  as  fresh  as  if 
(done  yesterday.  In  the  central  room,  the 
pictures  are  of  a  mythological  character;  the 
one  on  the  right  is  adorned  with  some 
very  beautiful  garlands  of  flowers  and  fruits ; 
and  in  the  one  on  the  left  the  pictures  are  re- 
placed by  a  kind  of  fresco  work  dividing  the 
walls  into  brown  sections  edged  with  red  and 
green,  above  which  are  approprijite  ornamen- 
tations. On  the  right  side  of  the  court  is 
the  triclinium,  or  dining-room,  with  walls 
painted  bright  red.  At  the  back  of  the  house 
are  the  offices,  bedrooms,  storerooms,  kitchen, 
etc. 

The  Palace  of  the  Flavii  is  considered  the 
most  interesting  ruin  on  the  Palatine.  It  was 
erected  by  Vespasian,  and  that  part  of  it 
called  the  Tablinum  was  the  actual  residence 
of  the  Emperors,  and  for  many  years  the 
chief  seat  of  the  Roman  government.  Its 
arrangement,  easily  traceable  in  the  ruins,  is 
quite  Kke  that  of  an  ordinary  Roman  dwell- 
ing, only  on  a  much  larger  scale.  To  me 
the  most  interesting  chamber  was  the  Lariar- 
ium,  or  chapel  of  the  household  gods.  Here 
on  a  pedestal  stands  to-day  a  square  marble 
altar  with  figures  representing  the  Genius  Fa- 
miliaris  and  the  Lares.     The  Triclinium,  or 
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dining-room,  extended  the  whole  width  of  the 
peristyle,  and  commanded  a  view  of  the  gar- 
dens and  fountains.  Looking  north  from  the 
anterior  court  of  the  palace  one  can  see  what 
is  left  of  the  old  temple  of  Jupiter  Stator, 
founded,  as  is  supposed,  by  Romulus.  A  lit- 
tle distance  west  of  the  dining-room  is  a  col- 
onnade of  six  columns,  four  of  which  are  in 
fragments,  and  near  it  a  room  thought  to 
have  been  the  library,  and  another  with  seats 
around  the  walls,  described  as  the  Academy. 
Informed  that  there  were  on  the  Palatine 
the  ruins  of  an  ancient  school,  we  hurried 
past^  objects  less  interesting,  and  finally 
stopped  in  front  of  what  remains  of  the 
building.  It  was  a  school  for  the  children' 
of  the  slaves  belonging  to  the  Emperors  and 
their  households,  but  the  building  was  a  very 
costly  one,  and  seems  to  have  been  well 
adapted  to  its  purpose.  In  front  of  it  was 
a  portico  of  granite  columns,  one  of  which 
still  remains.  The  central  chamber  is  semi- 
circular, and  quite  large,  arid  was  undoubt- 
edly the  school-room  proper.     Back  of  it  on 


both  sides  are  two  small,  irregularly  shaped 
rooms  that  might  have  been  teachers*  rooms, 
or  rooms  for  books  or  apparatus.  At  both 
sides  of  it,  extending  out  like  wings,  are  sev- 
eral rooms  which  would  be  used  in  these  days 
for  recitation-rooms.  The  walls  are  covered 
with  writing  done  with  a  stylus^  consisting  of 
names,  sentences,  drawings— just  such  as  you 
sometimes  see  on  the  walls  of  school-rooms  at 
the  present  day.  On  a  par^of  the  wall,  now 
removed  to  one  of  the  museums  in  the  city, 
was  found  the  following  caricature  of  the 
Christians :  a  sketch  of  a  man  with  the  head 
of  an  ass,  affixed  to  a  cross,  with  another 
man  at  the  side,  and  the  words  in  Greek,  ev- 
idently applied  to  the  man  on  foot,  **Alex- 
amenos  -worships  God.'*  In  another  place 
we  ourselves  read  :  "  Corinthus  exit  de  peda- 
gogioj^'  which  might  mean,  if  applied  to  a 
teacher,  Corinthus  is  kicked  out  of  the  schooL 
Elsewhere  there  is  the  picture  of  a  mill  driven 
by  an  ass,  with  this  significant  inscription, 
^^Labora  aselle  quomodo  ego  laboravi  et  pro- 
derittibir 


Miscellany. 


I.  EDUCATIONAL  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS. 


Prof.  J.  W.  Shoemaker,  of  Philadelphia,  at- 
tended the  Teachers'  Institate  of  Cameron  county. 

The  Daily  Gazette^  Driftwood,  Pa.,  calls  Deputy 
State  Superintendent  Houck  **A  model  Pennsylva- 
nian." 

The  Superintendent  of  Public, Instruction  has  re- 
cently attended  Institutes  in  the  counties  of  Venango, 
Erie,  Lawrence,  Butler,  Lehigh  and  Delaware. 

The  address  of  Dr.  George  Woods,  Chancellor  of 
the  Western  University  of  Pennsylvania,  on  *'  Practical 
Education,'*  delivered  before  the  Allegheny  City  and 
County  Teachers'  Association,  has  been  published 
in  pamphlet  form.  It  is  an  able  argument  in  favor 
of  introducing  into  our  schools  more  instruction  in 
practical  matters,  relating  to  the  several  industries. 

Delaware  county  School  Directors  have  decided 
that  the  public  school  children  shall  make  exhibits  of 
their  progress  at  the  next  annual  fair. 

At  Swarthmore  the  Friends*  Historical  Library  in 
the  College  Building  has  lately  received  a  gift  of  one 
hundred  volumes  relating  exclusively  to  the  history 
of  the  Society  of  Friends.  The  gift  was  made  by  an 
English  Friend  in  commemoration  of  his  visit  to  this 
country  '  during  the  Centennial.  Large  additions 
have  also  been  made  of  late  to  the  museum. 

Hon.  William  Strong,  LL.  D.,  Justice  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  United  States,  delivered  the  intro- 
ductory lecture  in  the  chapel  of  the  university  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  the  session  of  1879-80  of  the  law 
department. 

Du  Bois,  in  Clearfield  county,  has  just  built  two 
large   school-houses,   making    in    all   five    schools. 


Since  opening  the  schools  they  have  been  compelled 
to  rent  a  room  and  organize  an  additional  school.  It 
is  a  mining  town  and  very  populous. 

*Miss  Mary  A.  Butler,  a  graduate  of  Millersville 
and  for  some  yeare  Principal  of  the  Model  School 
connected  with  the  Normal  School  at  Indiana,  was 
lately  married  to  Col.  Daniel  S.  Porter,  of  the  same 
town. 

At  Shippcnsburg,  Miss  Frances  Hill,  also  Principal 
of  Model  School,  was  married  to  Prof.  R.  H.  Car- 
others,  of  the  same  institution.     Next? 

In  Millerstown,  Liverpool,  and  Newport,  all  bor- 
oughs in  Perry  county,  the  salaries  of  teachers  have 
been  handsomely  increased. 

Prof.  Elias  Schneider,  of  Milton,  writes  that  his 
school  is  growing  in  numbers,  that  a  few  have  already 
entered  college,  and  that  his  most  advanced  class  will 
complete  this  year  the  entire  course  of  mathematics, 
including  the  Differential  and  Integral  Calculus. 

Miss  H.  B.  Swineford,  who  for  quite  a  number  of 
years  had  charge  of  reading,  elocution  and  grammar 
at  the  Keystone  .State  Normal  School,  is  now  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Faculty  at  Lock  Haven,  and  the  vacancy 
at  Kutztown  is  filled  by  Miss  Saeger  of  Bucks  county. 

Some  of  the  schools  in  Fayette  county  are  not  yet 
supplied  with  teachers.  The  Superintendent  says:  "  I 
will  not  give  a  certificate  to  any  one  who  will  teach 
for  %20  per  month.**  This  course  has  had  a  good  effect 
in  some  localites.  They  have  raised  the  wages  in 
some  places  five  and  six  dollars  per  month. 

An  Oregon  teacher,  Miss  Yocum,  has  taken  up  a 
land  claim,  fenced  it,  built  a  house  and  raised  this 
year  612  bushels  of  grain,  besides  teaching  her  school. 
*'  Go  West,  young  man ;"  here's  a  chance. 
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Hon.  F.  F.  Beltzhoover,  of  Cumberland  county, 
member  of  Congress,  has  been  elected  honorary  ora- 
tor of  the  Normal  Literary  Society,  at  the  Millersville 
State  Normal  School,  for  their  next  anniversary,  to 
take  place  Jan.  30,  1880. 

Mrs.  Polly  Allen,  widow  of  the  late  Almon  Alltn, 
and  mother  of  Prof.  F.  A.  Allen,  died  at  MansBeld, 
on  the  24th  ultimo,  at  the  age  of  81  years.  She  was 
the  mother  of  seven  children  —  six  sons  and  one 
daughter — all  of  whom  survive  her. 

The  local  institutes  for  the  winter  series  in  Warren 
county  have  begun.  Much  interest  is  manifested,  and 
they  are  being  held  in  places  that  never  thought  of 
such  a  thing  before  The  interest  increases  each  year, 
and  Superintendent  Thompson  sees  a  corresponding 
increase  in  interest  in  the  schools  of  the  county. 

John  Jay  Mullen,  teacher  in  East  Hempfield  town- 
ship, Lancaster  county,  died  on  Friday,  November 
14th,  in  the  38th  year  of  his  age,  after  an  illness  of 
only  five  days.  All  the  teachers,  the  school  board  of 
the  district,  and  his  scholars,  attended  the  funeral  in 
a  body.  He  held  a  permanent  certificate,  and  was  a 
successful  teacher. 

The  faculty  of  a  Massachusetts  College  were  recently 
astonished  at  a  message  received  from  Pekin,  China. 
A  Celestial  youth  is  being  educated  at  the  expense  of 
the  home  government,  and  as  he  did  not  attend  to  his 
studies  properly,  the  report  was  forwarded  to  China. 
The  answer  was,  **  Send  him  home,  and  we  will  cut 
off  his  head."  Whether  discipline  or  humanity  will 
weigh  most  with  the  "  down-east*'  educators  is  not  yet 
reported. 

Dr.  Le  Moyne,  of  Washington,  Pa.,  was  a  man  of 
great  learning  aud  wealth.  He  endowed  a  professor- 
ship in  the  Washington  and  Jefferson  College,  and  ex- 
pended $10,000  in  founding  a  town  library.  He 
owned  and  operated  the  cremation  furnace,  in  which 
the  body  of  Baron  de  Palm  was  reduced  to  ashes  on 
the  6th  of  December,  1876. 

The  Indian  School  at  Carlisle  is  getting  along  finely. 
The  total  number  is  158.  Indian  Commissioner  Hayt, 
who  uj[sited  the  institution  lately,  expressed  great  sat- 
isfaction with  the  pupils,  with  their  cleanliness,  food, 
behavior,  and  general  appearance.  Captain  Pratt,  who 
has  charge,  is  about  to  arrange  for  a  chapel  and  as- 
sembly room  with  capacity  for  300  children. 

Prof.  F.  A.  Allen,  Principal  of  the  §tate  Normal 
School,  is  delivering  a  course  of  very  interesting  lec- 
tures to  his  students, on  "What  I  Saw  in  California." 
They  seemed  to  receive  all  his  statements  in  good 
faith,  except  the  one  giving  the  diameter  of  the  large 
trees  that  he  saw.  They  would  like  very  much  to  see 
them. 

In  a  Connecticut  district  school  a  little  boy,  six 
years  old,  was  seen  to  whisper,  but  denied  doing  so 
when  reproved  by  the  teacher.  He  was  told  to  re- 
main after  school,  when  the  teacher,  trying  to  im- 
press upon  his  youthful  mind  the  sinfulness  of  not 
speaking  the  truth,  asked  if  they  did  not  tell  him  in 
the  Sunday-school  where  all  boys  went  who  told  false- 
hoods. Choking  with  sobs,  he  said  :  "  Yes,  marm; 
it's  a  place  where  there  is  fire,  but  I  don't  remember 
the  name  of  the  town." 

Superintendent  Parker,  of  Quincy,  Mass.,  says  that 
no  teacher  should  have  more  than  thirty  pupils,  and 
if  there  are  more  than  that  number  in  a  school  a 
scholar  from  a  training  school  should  be  called  in. 

The  Board  of  Education  at  Washington  has 
issued  a  valuable  circular  on  "  The  Value  of  Common 
School  Education  to  Common  Labor."  It  is  written 
by  Dr.  Edward  Jarvis,  of  Dorchester,  Mass.;  and  its 


positions  are  enforced  by  well  selected  illustrations 
furnished  by  the  employers  of  workmen  in  diflfercnt 
portions  of  the  country. 

The  work  on  political  economy  and  the  statistical 
books  comprising  a  portion  of  the  library  of  the  late 
Henry  C.  Carey,  bequeathed  by  hinrxto  the  University 
of  Pennsylvania,  have  been  laid  apart  under  the  di- 
rection of  Professor  R.  E.  Thompson,  the  libiarian 
of  the  University  and  Professor  of  Social  Science,  and 
make  an  addition  of  about  2,000  volumes,  while  only 
very  few  duplicate  the  present  large  collection  of  that 
institution. 

George  Kuhn,  a  teacher  in  the  public  schools  of 
Harrisburg,  has  taught  in  this  city  thirty  continuous 
terms,  and  all  but  three  he  has  taught  in  one  room. 
If  there  are  teachers  in  the  State  who  have  taught 
longer  under  one  management,  we  should  like  to  be 
informed  of  this  fact. 

•  The  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Spring  Garden  In- 
stitute, of  Philadelphia,  have  decided  upon  establish- 
ing a  school  of  mechanical  handiwork,  similar  to  the 
one  in  Moscow,  where  young  men  may  be  taught 
practical  mechanics,  by  competent  instructors,  and  in 
a  regular  system  calculated  to  produce  finished  work- 


men. 


Taking  1877  as  the  basis,  the  public  schools  of 
Philadelphia  had  in  attendance  101,924  pupils,  at  an 
average  cost  per  head  of  1548.  In  the  report  of  the 
Municipal  Commission  of  Pennsylvania,  a  statemeat 
is  given  of  the  increased  cost  of  Philadelphia's  schools 
per  pupil  from  1840  to  1875.  In  the  former  year  the 
expense  for  each  pupil  was  something  less  than  ^5. 
In  1850  the  cost  per  pupil  had  increased  to  $7.63. 
In  i860  the  expenditure  was  $8.05  for  each  pupil. 
For  1870  the  ZMQT^jgt.  per  capita  expense  was  $14.45, 
and  by  1875  this  had  grown  to  $17  !  Between  1875 
and  1877  the  average  was  cut  down  as  given  above, 
to  ^(15.48  per  pupil. 

Recent  advices  from  Rev.  John  R.  Hykes,  mission- 
ary to  China,  who  was  a  graduate  of  Millersville  State 
Normal  School  in  1870,  and  whose  parents  reside  in 
Shippensburg,  Pa.,  are  to  the  effect  that  he  would 
leave  the  Celestial  Kingdom  about  the  12th  of  August, 
on  the  steamer  *•  Glenlyon,"  and  if  nothing  occurs  to 
delay  the  passage,  may  reach  New  York  the  latter 
part  of  this  month.  Rev.  Hykes  has  been  in  China, 
as  a  missionary  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  for  about  six 
years.  Rev.  Hykes  has  been  highly  successful  as  a 
missionary,  having  conquered  the  language,  erected  a 
number  of  mission  houses,  and  preached  Christianity 
in  parts  of  China  where  it  had  never  been  attempted 
before.  His  many  acquaintances  will  be  glad  to  meet 
him  on  his  return. 

Supt.  Harrington,  of  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  declares 
that  while  teachers  shouldn't  have  set  times  for  deliv- 
ering lectures  with  wearisome  platitudes  on  the  im- 
portance of  practicing  the  cardinal  virtues,  they  should 
take  advantage  of  the  everyday  exi>eriences  of  the 
school-room  and  play-ground  to  illustrate  the  evils  of 
wrong-doing  and  the  benefits  of  right  action  and 
noble  conduct.  The  teacher  who  is  truly  a  teacher 
will  always  do  this;  the  man  or  woman  who  thinks 
that  "  education  "  means  only  the  grinding  into  young 
minds  of  a  certain  quantity  of  text-book  knowledge, 
has  thoroughly  mistaken  his  or  her  vocation. 

In  the  University  of  Pennsylvania  the  entrance  ex- 
amination in  English  grammar,  etymology  and  com- 
position is  made  a  thorough  test  of  the  candidates 
knowledge,  and  nearly  all  the  schools  which  supply 
the  University  are  sending  their  pupils  so  well  pre- 
pared that  the  number  of  conditioned  and  rejected 
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steadily  grows  smaller.  The  practical  and  theoretical 
course  in  rhetoric  lasts  eighteen  months,  and  is  sup- 
plemented by  theme-writing  throughout.  Voluntary 
classes  in  English  literature  have  been  formed,  and 
another  class  for  criticism  of  English  authors  from  the 
rhetorical  point  of  view  is  proposed ;  it  is  hoped  that 
these  classes  may  soon  be  made  elective,  or  worked 
into  the  required  course. 

The  New  York  School  yournal  thus  compliments 
a  Pennsylvania  school  officer :  Supt.  Pralher,  in 
,  charge  of  the  schools  of  Venango  county,  is  noted  for 
his  earnest  devotion  to  their  interests.  He  is  a  native 
of  the  county,  and  is  about  thirty-two  years  of  age. 
His  father  removed  to  Farley,  Iowa,  when  he  was 
quite  young.  Obtaining  all  the  education  possible,  he 
began  teaching  when  he  was  only  sixteen  years  old. 
At  the  age  of  twenty  he  was  elected  principal  of  the 
Epworth  public  school,  where  he  had  good  success. 
But  feeling  the  need  of  more  knowledge,  he  attended 
the  Epworth  Seminary  for  several  years.  In  1872  he 
returned  to  Venango  county,  and  was  chosen  princi- 
pal of  the  Cherry-tree  Academy ;  then  of  the  Sunville 
Seminary ;  in  1875  chosen  County  Superintendent. 
He  has  since  been  urged  to  take  the  principalship  of 
Carrier  Seminary,  a  very  flourishing  institute  at  Clar- 
ion, Pa.  That  the  Venango  people  appreciate  him  is 
seen  in  the  fact,  that  this  year  they  increased  his  sal- 
ary ^300.  He  is  always  a  favorite  speaker  at  county 
institutes.  We  predict  he  will  be  heard  of  if  his  life 
is  spared,  as  we  trust  it  will  be. 


n.— SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 


Prof.  Hayden  estimates  that  Montana  embraces  a 
coal  field  50,000  to  60,000  square  miles  in  area. 

A.  M.  Soule,  of  Elgin,  Illinois,  has  an  acre  and  a 
quaiter  of  ground  devoted  to  the  raising  of  frogs  for 
some  of  the  western  markets. 

Statistics  show  that  of  the  968,000,000  people  on 
the  globe,  3,000,000  die  every  year  of  consumption. 

A  pulp  mill  of  Holyoke,  Mass,  uses  five  cords  of 
wood  a  day  for  manilla  paper. 

Berthelot  estimates  the  possible  number  of  com- 
pounds of  acids  with  alcohols  at  1,400,000,000,000,- 
000.  About  1000  new  compounds  of  all  kinds  are 
discovered  every  year.  Only  about  5  per  cent,  of 
these  are  of  any.  practical  value,  and  many  never  see 
the  outside  of  the  laboratory  where  they  are  discov- 
ered. 

Lamp  wicks  of  glass  are  manufactured  by  a  firm 
in  Germany.  It  is  said  that  lamps  with  glass  wicks 
consume  less  oil,  give  better  light,  and  are  less  liable 
to  smoke  than  those  with  wicks  of  the  ordinary  kind. 
The  disagreeable  work  of  trimming  the  lamp  is  bdh 
sides  rendered  unnecessary,  as  the  glass  is  not  con- 
sumed. 

The  Bank  of  England  covers  an  area  of  five  acres 
and  employs  900  clerks.  None  of  its  windows  open 
toward  the  street,  light  being  admitted  through  open 
courts.  As  a  precaution  against  fire  the  courts  are 
provided  with  large  cisterns,  and  fire,  engines  always 
in  perfect  order.  The  clock  in  the  bank  has  fifty 
dials. 

It  is  estimated  that  20,000,000  suits  of  clothing  are 
made  in  Philadelphia  every  year.  The  larger  cloth- 
ing establishments  of  the  city  are  gradually  introduc- 
ing cutting  machines.  One  machine  will-  do  the  work 
of  eight  men.  Button-hole  machines  are  coming  into 
use  also.  They  can  work  button-holes  at  the  rate  of 
180  an  hour. 


Near  Columbus,  Nevada,  is  a  valley  of  more  than 
4,000  acres,  know  as  "  Rhodes  Salt  Marsh,"  which  is 
underlaid,  a  short  distance  below  the  surface,  with  a 
transparent  floor  of  rock-salt.  When  the  surface  layer 
of  sand  is  removed,  the  salt  bed  resembles  a  field  of 
ice.  Large  quantities  of  borax,  magnesium  sulphate 
(epsom  salt),  and  sodium  sulphate  are  also  found  with 
the  common  salt.  The  valley  is  surrounded  on  all 
sides  by  mountains  of  volcanic  origin,  and  is  supposed 
to  be  an  extinct  lake  bed. 

Prof.  Klinkerfuss,  of  Gottingen,  has  discovered  a 
method,  called  ''multiplex  telegraphy,"  by  which 
as  many  as  eight  dispatches  can  be  sent  simultaneously 
over  the  same  wire.  He  has  also  devised  an  appara- 
tus by  which  all  the  messages  are  at  the  same  time 
written  down. 

The  manufacture  of  wood  from  straw  is  one  of  the 
latest  novelties.  The  strawboard  made  at  paper  mills 
is  used  for  that  purpose.  Sheets  of  sufficient  number 
for  the  thickness  of  the  required  lumber  are  placed 
together,  passed  through  a  chemical  solution,  becom- 
ing thoroughly  saturated  with  it,  and  then  pressed 
together  between  a  series  of  rollers.  The  mass  after 
leaving  the  rollers  is  dried,  and,  having  become  hard, 
is  finally  polished.  The  sheets  are  placed  in  one  end 
of  the  machine  and  the  lumber  comes  out  at  the  other 
ready  for  use.  Samples  of  wood  lhu<«  prepared  were 
recently  exhibited  in  Illinois,  and,  it  is  said,  they 
could  hardly  be  distinguished  from  ordinary  hard 
wood,  either  in  appearance  or  in  sawing. 

In  a  recent  report  in  regard  to  railroads,  it  is  stated 
that  a  pair  of  paper  car  wheels,  under  a  light  tender, 
making  many  stop?,  ran  125,941  miles,  and  were  in  a 
fair  condition,  while  a  pair  of  cast  iron  wheels,  run- 
ning as  mates  to  them,  made  91,062  miles,  and  were 
worn  out. 

Dr.  Leidy,  the  well  known  chemist,  arrives  at  the 
following  conclusions  in  regard  to  the  use  of  hard  and 
soft  water : 

( I )  Hard  water  is  the  best  dietetically,  because  of  the 
lime  it  contains.  (2)  It  makes  better  tea,  although 
not  so  dark  colored,  owing  to  the  fact  that  soft  water 
dissolves  the  bitter  extractive  matters  which  color  the 
tea,  but  ruin  the  aroma.  (3)  It  relieves  thirst,  which 
soft  water  does  npt.  (4)  It  does  not  dissolve  lead,  or 
organic  matter  which  soft  water  does,  (5)  It  is  gen- 
erally good  colored,  soft  water  being,  as  a  rule,  dark 
colored,  and  unpleasant  looking.  Soft  water,  how- 
ever, is  a  better  detergent,  and  requires  the  use  of  less 
soap  than  hard  water. 

Paul  Boyton's  swimming  dress  is  made  of  vulcan- 
ized rubber.  It  contains  five  air  chambers,  which  can 
be  inflated  or  emptied  through  tubes  provided  with 
stop  valves.  The  uppermost  chamber  forms  an  air 
pillow  for  the  head,  and  tends  to  keep  the  face  out  of 
water,  another  chamber  covers  the  back,  another  the 
breast,  and  two  others  the  legs.  The  dress  is  com- 
pletely water  tight,  the  only  part  of  the  body  that 
could  get  wet  being  the  face,  and  this  only  in  very 
rough  weather.  It  is  said  that  it  would  require  a 
weight  of  300  pounds  to  submerge  the  body 
when  the  air  chambers  are  well  inflated. 

The  question  of  the  day  for.  physicians  to  study, 
says  Dr.  S.  D. .  Gross,  of  Baltimore,  is  a  preventive 
medicine,  the  hygiene  of  our  persons,  our  dwellings, 
our  streets ;  in  a  word,  our  surroundings,  whether  in 
city,  town,  hamlet,  or  country;  and  the  establishment 
of  efficient  town  and  State  boards  of  health,  through 
whose  agency  we  shall  be  better  able  to  prevent  the 
origin  and  fatal  efiecls  of  what  are  known  as  the 
zymotidi  diseases. 
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STATE   APPROPRIATION. 


} 


NO  money  can  yet  be  had  with  which  to  pay  the 
State  appropriation  to  the  school  districts.  Of 
the  million  of  dollars  due  for  the  school  year  ending 
June  last,  not  a  dollar  has  been  paid.  It  is  hoped  this 
condition  of  affairs  will  not  last  much  longer,  but  no 
one  is  at  present  able  to  say  when  it  will  end.  All 
concerned  may  rest  assured,  however,  that  the  war- 
rants will  be  sent  as  soon  as  the  State  Treasurer  is  able 
or  willing  to  cash  them. 


ADMISSION   FEES  AT  INSTITUTES. 


The  attendance  of  the  State  Superintendent  at 
Teachers'  Institutes  is  always  without  charge  either 
for  services  or  expenses.  In  some  cases  his  hotel  bill 
at  the  place  of  holding  the  Institute  is  courteously 
paid,  but  even  this  is  not  asked  for  or  expected.  He 
holds  that  his  salary  is  the  accepted  compensation  in 
full  for  the  best  he  can  do  for  the  cause  of  popular 
education,  either  at  Harrisburg  or  elsewhere  in  the 
State.  This  being  the  case,  no  fee  should  ever  be 
charged  for  admission  to  one  of  his  addresses  or  lec^ 
tures  while  in  attendance  at  a  Teachers^  Institute.  He 
teaches  a  free  school,  and  all  should  be  invited  to  be 
present,  without  any  charge  whatever. 


BOARDS  OF  DIRECTORS. 


I .  It  IS  suggested  at  this  early  day,  in  the  present 
school  term,  that  boards  of  directors  pass  resolutions 
requiring  nil  teax:hers  in  their  employ  to  hold  near 
the  end  of  the  term  a  public  examination,  or  a  review 
of  all  the  work  done  during  the  term.  What  is  now 
meant  is  not  the  examination  of  a  few  of  the  best 
classes,  on  special  lessons  prepared  for  the  occasion 
for  the  purpose  of  show;  but  a  full  and  careful  re- 
view of  all  the  classes  of  the  school,  upon  all  subjects 
studied.  Let  boards  of  directors  pass  such  a  resolution, 
and  notify  teachers  of  the  same,  and  new  life  and 
energy  will  be  infused  into  the  schools  from  that 
moment  till  the  last  day  of  the  term.  An  exa^mina- 
tion  at  each  school  being  provided  for,  the  directors 
ought  to  arrange  to  be  present  either  as  a  body  or  by 
committees.  If  practicable  they  should  appoint  one 
or  more  of  their  number  to  assist  the  teacher  in  hear- 
ing classes  and  asking  questions.  If  none  of  the  di- 
rectors are  willing  to  do  this,  they  should  invite  some 
competent  person  to  do  it  for  them.  Some  such  per- 
son can  be  found  in  every  school  district.  The  pur- 
pose of  the  examination  being  a  fair  test  of  the  work 
done,  it  is  best  for  the  teachers,  for  the  scholars,  and 
for  all  concerned,  that  it  be  at  least  in  part  conducted 
by  disinterested  persons.  At  these  examinations  all 
the  parents  should  be  cordially  invited  to  be  present. 
The  exercises  may  be  enlivened  by  music,  readings, 
recitations,  gymnastics,  etc.;  but  the  main  purpose 
should  never  be  lost  sight  of,  that  of  having  a  full 
and  honest  te»t  made  of  the  kind  and  character  of  the 
work  done  during  the  term.  If  it  were  known  from 
the  beginning  of  a  term  that  such  an  examination  as 


that  proposed  would  be  held  in  all  the  schools  of  a 
township  or  county,  their  efficiency  would  probably 
be  doubled. 

2.  There  is  but  one  time  in  the  year  when  directors 
can  adopt  a  new  series  of  text-books  for  the  schools 
under  their  charge,  or  change  old  ones,  and  that  is  be- 
tween the  time  of  electing  teachers  and  the  opening 
of  the  schools.  Section  23,  Act  of  May  8.  1854, 
says  :  "  That  immediately  after  the  annual  election 
of  teachers  in  each  school  district  of  the  State,  and 
before  the  opening  of  the  schools  for  the  ensuing 
term,  there  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the  directors  or 
controllers  and  teachers  of  each  district;  at  which 
meeting  the  directors  or  controllers  shall  decide  upon 
a  series  of  school  books,  in  the  different  branches  to 
be  taught  during  the  ensuing  school  year;  which 
books,  and  no  other,  shall  be  used  in  the  schools  of  the 
district  during  said  period." 

Such  is  the  law,  with  this  exception,  that  books  can- 
not now  be  changed  in  a  school  district  more  fre- 
quently than  once  in  three  years.  In  order  to  deter- 
mine legally  a  question  concerning  text-books,  there- 
fore, there  must  be  a  meeting  of  teachers  and  directors 
held  at  the  time  named  in  the  law.  Changes  of  text- 
books made  at  any  other  time  are  wholly  without 
legal  sanction,  and  if  made  known  would  subject  a 
district  to  the  loss  of  the  State  appropriation,  if  not  the 
infliction  of  greater  penalties 


COUNTY  INSTITUTES. 


The  following  are  the  dates  at  which  the  session 
of  County  Institutes,  for  1879,  will  be  held  in  the 
counties  here  named  A  few  counties,  for  local  rea- 
sons, held  their  Institutes  in  August  and  September; 
a  large  number,  some  of  them  the  largest  in  the  State, 
convened  during  October  and  November;  and  with 
December  the  roll-call  of  counties  is  completed. 

Perry,  Bloomfield,         Dec.     ist. 

York,  York,  "       8th. 

Fulton,  McConnellsburg,  " 

Columbia,  Bloomsburg,  " 

Union,  Lewisburg,  "     15th. 

Dauphin,  Millersburg, 

Lycoming,  Williamsport, 
Northumberland,  Sunbury, 

Forest,  Tionesta, 

Juniata  MifHintown, 

I     Clinton,  Lock  Haven,         "     1 6th. 

Clearfield,  Clearfield,  "      22d, 

Indiana,  Indiana, 

Jefferson,  Brook  ville, 
Luzerne,  ■ 
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Westmoreland,  Greensburg, 

Centre,  '■ — 

Armstrong,  Kittanning 

Beaver,  Beaver, 

Blair,  Hollidaysburg, 

Cambria,  Johnstown, 

Clarion,  Clarion, 

Fayette,  Uniontown, 

Huntingdon,  Huntingdon, 

Montour,  Danville, 

Northampton,  Easton, 

Schuylkill,  Poltsville, 
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PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  GRANTED. 


No.  I      Name. 


I 


Residence. 


2432  B.  G.  Welden. . 

2433  J.  M.  Bell 

2434  M.  E.  McCreery. 

2435  M.  M. McCreery 

2436  Samuel  G.  Labar 
2437!  Allen  Bucks. .. . 

2438  EI.  M.  Fister. . . 

2439  E-  J*  Stanton. . . 

2440  T.  J.  Oberly. . . 
2441' J.  R.  Yerger. . . 

2442  J.  B.  Baker. . . . 

2443  Clara  Miller.. . . 
2444'  M.C.  Burkhalter 

2445  W.  W.  Kennedy 

2446  S.  Ellen  Bacon. 
2447 ;M.  J.  Jones.... 
244S  C.  E.  Palmer.. . 
2449 1  A.  C.  Dunlap... 
2450. M.  S.  Lippott. . 
245 1  E.  E.  McClure. . 
245 2 'J.  O.  Spencer. . 
2453|Thos.  Santee. . . 

2444iS.  W.  Baird 

2455 'J-  W.  Stevens. . 

2456  Ella  Lynch 

2457  T.  J.  McConnon 

2458  M.E.  Montague. 
2459'S.  O'Donnell.. 
2460' F.  S.  Grater 

2461  J.  T.  Siuchul. .  . 

2462  Oliver  Wilson . . 

2463  John  Me&singer. 
2464 'J.  E.  Twining. . 
24651}.  P.  Cameron.. 
2466 1 L.  A.  Phillips. . 

2467 1 N.  Mackrell 

2468  Katie  Morgan . . 


2469 
2470 

2471 
2472 

2473 
2474 

2475 
2476 

2477 

2478 

2479 
2480 

2481 

2482 

2483 


2485 
2486 

2487 
2488 
2589 

2490 

2491 
2492 

2493 
2494 

2495 
2496 

2497 


S.  E.  Marshall. 
MA  M'Cutcheon 
Louisa  Sellers. . 

F.  Carney 

M.  A.  Stevenson 
M.  J.  Shields.... 
M.Aughinbaugh 

R.  Polley 

M.V.McMullen, 
M.  E.  Hartman. 
Lottie  V.  Sellers 
A.  Moreland. , . 
L.  E.  Miller  . . . 
Jane  E.  Cooper, 
Anna  M.  Aspen. 


2484  »Lillie  A.  Cooper 


Emily  L.  Wible 
Carrie  Martin . . 
Emma  Welsch. 
A.  P.  Johnston.. 

A.  Dalzell 

C.  E.  McCargo.. 
M.M.Campbell 
J.  E.  Martin... . 
Clara  C.  Steel . . 
E.  De  Armit.... 
Emma  Durling. 
M.  S.  Moffat... 
Ella  Norris. . . . 


2498  Minnie  Repp. . . 

2499  ^'  ^*  ^^^*". . . 

2500  M.  J.  Stevenson. 


Boyertown,  Berks  co. 
Chambersville,  Indiana  co. 
Georgeville,  " 

Brady,  « 

Slateford,  Northampton  co. 
Stouchsburg,  Berks  co. 
Hamburg,  ** 

Tunkhannock,  Wyoming  co. 
Sinking  Spring,  Berks  co 
Pricetown, 
Leesport, 
Hamburg, 
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Sharpsville,  Mercer  co. 
Wilkesbarre,  Luzerne  co. 
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Cross  Cut,  Lawrence  co. 
Rochester,  Beaver  co. 
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California,  Washington  co. 
Kingston,  Luzerne  co. 
Wilkesbarre,  " 
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Pittston, 


Wilkesbarre,  " 
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Werners ville,  Berks  co. 
Plumville,  Indiana  co. 
Armagh,  " 

Bangor,  Northampton  co. 
Union  City,  Erie  co. 
Pittsburgh. 
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2501 

2502 

2503 
2504 
2505 

2506 

2507 

2508 

2509 

2510 
2511 
2512 

2513 
2514 

2515 
2516 

2517 
2518 

25>9 
2520 

2521 

2522 

2523 


M.  O.  Lowry. . . 

B.  L.  Pitts 

Mary  F.  Covert . 
J.  E.  Morrow. . 

D.  C.  Thomas . . 

C.  F.  .Stevenson. 

A.  S.  Hurd 

J.  A.  McLaury. 
M.  McLaughlin. 
S.  G.  Rupert. . , 
H.  E.  McClurg. 
S.  A.  Stanton . . 
W.  W.  Heffner. 
Annie  McClure. 

E.  F.  Finnerty. 
N.  M.  Frank.  . 
J.  L.  Gaskins. . 
Annie  J.  Mills. 

B.  E.  Roche. .. 
J.  J.  Hughes. . . 

rhos.  P.  Davis. 
H.  L.  Williams. 
S.  A.  Potter. . . . 


Pittsburgh. 


ff 
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Union  City,  Erie  co. 
Berwick,  Columbia  co. 
Hawley,  Wayne  co. 
Beach  Pond,  Wayne  co. 
Mattawana,  Mifflm  co. 


ff 


ff 


25241 R.  M.  Wilson. . 

2525  M.  H.  Smith.. . 

2526  Kate  E.  Auld.. 

2527  Ada  M.  Ale 

2528  M.  H.  Schall... 

2529  R.  R.  Weidner. 

2530  L.  P.  Fitckinger 

2531  S.  A.  Ammon. . 

2532  Annie  V.  Davis. 
2533, J'  A.  Snodgrass. 
25341  C.E.  Altenderfer 
2535 1  Sue  E.  Zerbe... 

2536  B.  W.  A.  Young 

2537  M.  L.  Campbell. 

2538  May  C.  Foley.. 

2539  M.  L.  Jones...  . 


2540 
2541 
2542 

2543 
2544 
2545 
2546 

2547 
2548 
2549 
2550 
2551 
2552 
2553 
2554 
2555 
2556 
2557 

2558 
2569 
2560 
2561 
2562 

2563 
2564 

2565 
2566 

2567 
2568 
2569 
2570 

2571 
2572 


S.  L.  Yettcr. . . 
M.  J.  Johnston. 
T.  D.  Sensor. . . 

J.  E.  Stoner 

Z.  X.  Snyder.. . 
L.  R.  Show . . . . 
L.  L.  Hines... . 

C.  M.  Mueller... 
J.  S.  Milliken. . 
Belle  J.  Hall... 
M.  S.  Cochran.. 
J.  Maxwell. . , . 
N.  R.  Maxwell. 
E.  A.Bryant. . . 
J.  H.  Thomas. . 
J.  W.  Plette.... 
John  H.  Smith. 
O.  M,  Kerlin. . . 
M.  H.  Coffman. 
WHGroningher 
A.  Y.  McAfee.. 
E.  Menough . . . 
W.  I L  Le  vergood 
J.  L.  Smallwood 

D.  L.  Brandt. . . 
r.  R.  Stockdale. 

O.  Rhodes 

D.  C.  Cumpsten. 
J  W.  Donley... 
W.  S.  Hughes.. 
H.  T.  Stout..  . . 
Kate  McElroy. 
H.  C.  Brooks. . . 


Oxford,  Chester  co. 
Broad  Mount,  Schuylkill  co. 
Ashland,  " 

Minersville,  " 

Shenandoah,  " 

Gordon,  " 

Donaldson,  " 

Shenandoah,  ** 

Mahanoy  City,       ** 
Tamonend, 
Tamaqua, 
Allegheny  City. 
Homer  L  ity,  Indiana  co. 
Rockdale  Mills,  Jefferson  co. 
Phoenixville,  Chester  co. 
Clearfield,  Clearfield  co. 
Klecknersville,  North'ton  co. 
Seidersville,  •* 

Homer  City,  Indiana  co. 
Pittsburgh. 


ff 
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ff 


Washington. 
Lebanon. 
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Jersey  Shore,  Lycoming  co. 
Rimersburg,  Clarion  co. 
Pittsburgh. 


ff 


Middletown,  Dauphin  co. 

Pittsburgh. 

Cochrantown,  Crawford  co. 

Hamsburg, 

Wiconisco,  Dauphin  co, 

W^aterlord,  Erie  co. 

New  Bethlehem,  Clarion  co. 

Bentleysville,  Washington  co. 

Turkey  City,  Clarion  co. 

Allegheny  City. 
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ff 


ff 
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New  Castle,  Lawrence  co. 

Annville,  Lebanon  co. 

Thorn psontown,  Juniata  co. 

Port  Royal, 
<i         <f 

Patterson, 
Port  Royal, 
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ff 
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York,  York  co. 

Wrights  ville,  York  co. 

York,  «« 

Middletown,  Dauphin  co. 

Nettle  Hill,  Greene  co. 

Jefferson, 

Aleppo, 

Dunkard, 

Bristeria, 

Wind  Ridge,      " 

Allegheny  City. 

Waterford,  Erie  co. 
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COME,  ALL  YE  FAITHFUL. 


CHXtSTUAS  H 


1.  O   come,    all    ye  faith  -  ful,  Joy-  ful  and  tri  -  um-phant,  O 

2.  Sing    al  -  le  -  lu  -     ia,    All  ye  choirs  of   an  -  gels :  O 

3.  Yea,  Lord,  we  greet  Thee,  Bom  this  hap-py  mom-ing ; 
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come  ye,  O    come  ye    to 
sing,   all  ye    bliss  -  ful  ones  of 
Je  -  sus,  to    Thee   be    the 


•p-  f  I 


£ 


X 


des  -  te,    fi  -  de   -  les,  Lae  -  ti    tri  -  um-phan  -  les,  Ve 

I    I 


ni  -    te,  ve  -  ni  -   te    in 


BeuT  -  le  -  hem.  Come  and  be-  hold  Him,  Mon  -  arch    of 

Heav'n  a  -  bove.  Glo  -  ry    to   God            In  the  high  -  est, 

glo    -  ry  giv*n ;  Word  of  the    Fa  -  ther  Now  in  flesh  ap  - 

I  I  fS-  -m-  -m-  -<^-  -<^-  1^  -^-  IP-      I 


An-  gels  I  O  come,  let  ns  a- 

glo  -  ry  I   O  come,  let  us  a- 

pear-ing,   O  come,  let  uS  a- 


^ujg 


Beth  -    le  -  hem.  Na-  tum  vi  -  de  -  te,     Regem    an  -  ge  -  lo  -  rum.  Ve  -  ni-  te,  a  -  do- 


dore  Him,  O  come,  let  us  a-  dore  Him,  O  come,  let  us    a  -  dore 


Him,     Christ,  the  Lord. 
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re-  mus,  Ve  -  ni  -  te,   a  -  do  -  re-mus,  Ve  -  ni  -  te,   a  -  do  -  re    -    mus      Do  -    mi  -   num. 


THE  FARMER. 


KlXDKRGARTBN  SoXG. 


I.  Shall  I  show  you  how  the  farmer,  Shall  I  show  you  how  the  farmer,  shall  I  show  you  how  the 


^^g^^ 


^fcJd^:^ 


farm  -  cr  sows  'his*  bar  -  ley    and    wheat  ?      Look  'tis    so,     so     that  the  farm  -  er,    look  *tis 


U&Ur^^H^ 


so,    so    that  the  farm  -  er,  Look  'tis  so,  so  that  the  farmer  sows  his*  bar  -  ley    and    wheat. 


1 \ 


— ^L  ^  ^^x^ tj 1 i        '  -^ 


(•  For  ad  vetse,  sing^— **  mows  his  **;  3d,  *'  bnngs  in  ";  4th,  "  threshes  ** — thus  making  four  verses.) 


THE 


JANUARY.  1880. 


METHODS  OF  EXPRESSING  THOUGHT.* 


LEWIS  M.  HAUfT. 


LANGUAGE,  in  its  most  general  signifi- 
cation, is  any  medium  by  wliicli  thoughts 
or  ideas  may  be  conveyed  from  one  person  to 
another,  and  the  avenues  through  which  it  af- 
fects the  human  intelligence  are  the  senses. 

In  transmitting  an  idea,  the  senses  may  be 
called  into  action  either  singly  or  in  combi- 
nation. Thus,  spealiing  involves  the  sense  of 
hearing,  for  a  person  born  deaf  must  of  ne- 
cessity be  dumb  also.  We  may  therefore  re- 
gard the  vocal  organs  and  the  ear  as  comple- 
mentary functions  for  the  transmission  and 
reception  of  audible  intelligence.  These  may 
be  supplemented  or  entirely  supplanted  in 
their  absence  by  the  hand  and  eye,  also  com- 
plementary. In  both  of  these  cases  the  vocal 
organs  and  hand  are  the  media  of,  while  the 
ear  and  eye  are  the  guides  to,  the  proper 
form  of  expression. 

From  this  it  follows  that  there  may  be  two 
distinct  forms  of  language,  namely,  Oral  or 
that  proceeding  from  the  mouth,  as  in  speak-. 
ing,  and  Graphical,  or  that  produced  by  the 
hand,  as  in  writing,  drawing,  and  printing. 
Oral  language  appeals  to  the  car  of  the  re- 
cipient, Graphical,  to  the  eye,  for  the  cor- 
rect interpretation  of  the  idea  intended  to  be 
expressed.     If  the  same  meaning  be  given  to 

•This  paper  on  the  Co.ordiniilion  of  Ihe  Various 
Methods  of  Expressing  Thoughl,  as  applied  to  the 
Srslem  of  E'ublic  Schnol  Instruction,  was  read  befote 
the  American  Philosophical  Society,  November  ai, 
1879,  by  Lewis  M.  Haupt,  C.  E.,  Professor  of  Civil 
Engineering,  University  of  Pennsylvania. 


a  combination  of  words,  by  the  recipient,  as 
was  intended  by  the  originator  of  an  idea, 
then  the  result  will  be  an  identity  of  thought 
and  a  mutual  understanding  resulting  in  har- 
mony. But  as  words  have  many  meanings, 
the  same  words  may  produce  very  different 
impressions  upon  different  minds  even  under 
similar  circumstances ;  hence,  to  avoid  mis- 
understanding, with  its  attendant  confusion 
or  discord,  it  is  desirable  to  employ,  if  pos- 
sible, a  less  ambiguous  form  of  language. 

A  single  instance  will  serve  to  illustrate 
this  proposition. 

Let  the  name  of  a  substance,  as  iron,  be 
mentioned.  An  audience  composed  of  phy- 
sicists, chemists,  engineers,  artisans,  artists 
and  literati,  immediately  begin  to  think  of 
some  of  its  characteristic  properties. 

While  the  man  of  letters  may  regard  it  as 
a  rigid,  incombustible  substance,  the  chemist 
considers  it  flexible,  and  burns  it  with  great 
brilliancy  ;  while  the  prisoner  may  look  upon 
it  as  an  obstruction,  the  electrician  makes  it 
a  channel  of  communication.  The  agricul- 
turist may  use  it  as  an  implement  of  peace, 
whilst  the  soldier  will  make  it  an.  instrument 
of  war.  With  the  civil  or  mechanical  engin- 
eer it  is  an  important  material  of  .rows t ruction, 
whilst  with  the  military  engineer  it  is  an  en- 
gine of  ./fstruction. 

"  The  meaning  of  such  a  word  is  like  the 
rainbow:  everybody  sees  a  different  one,  yet 
all  maintain  it  to  be  the  same." 

It  is  thus  with  many  words  in  our  vocabu- 
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lary ;  and  hence  arise  sectarianisms,  difficul- 
ties, violations  of  contracts  and  tedious  litiga- 
tion, to  determine  the  sense  of  some  particular 
form  of  expression. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  dilate  further  upon 
the  ambiguities  of  language,  nor  of  the  many 
serious  and  sometimes  comical  mistakes  re- 
sulting from  them,  but  a  few  suggestions  may 
not  be  out  of  place  as  to  the  necessity  for 
more  extended  instruction  in  that  branch  of 
it  which  relates  to  the  expression  of  ideas  by 
graphical  representations,  and  especially  by 
drawings. 

It  is  a  matter  of  primary  importance  to  the 
progress  of  civilization  that  every  avenue  for 
the  interchange  of  thought  should  be  unob- 
structed, that  there  may  be  an  unification  of 
purpose  and  action  >  and  secondarily,  that 
the  media  used  to  convey  such  thought  should 
be  unambiguous  and  of  general  applicition. 
Now,  since  all  ideas  must  have  for  their  sub- 
ject matter  things  physical  or  metaphysical, 
It  follows  that  there  may  be  a  different  form 
.of  language  used  in  giving  expression  to  each. 
.As  most  physical  conceptions  treat  of  tangi 
.ble  objects,  having  form,  and  as  such  form  or 
line  of  apparent  contour  is  the  first  charac- 
teristic observed  by  the  eye,  and  is  more  or 
less  familiar  to  all  persons  living  within  the 
habitat  or  range  of  the  object,  it  is  natural 
that  this  form,  more  or  less  conventionalized 
or  symbolized,  should  have  been  used  to  rep 
resent  the  object  in  an  unmistakable  lan- 
guage. 

In  developing  the  intellectual  faculties  of 
mankind,  beginning  with  the  child,  there  is 
first  the  inception  of  an  idea,  derived  from 
some  form  and  an  associated  sound,  express- 
ing its  name ;  this  is  followed  by  the  repeti- 
tion of  the  sound  by  the  child  giving  rise  to 
vocal  language  which  is  developed  in  later 
years  in  the  public  school  system  of  instruc- 
tion by  spelling  and  reading.  Thus  the  first, 
or  oral,  division  of  language  is  cultivated, 
while  the  second,  and  more  extensive  in  its 
ran^e  and  application,  the  graphical,  does 
not  receive  the  attention  which  its  importance 
deserves. 

It  is  true  that  writing  has  long  held  an  im- 
portant place  in  our  popular  educational  sys- 
tems, and  of  late  years  drawing  has  also  been 
introduced  systematically,  but  as  yet  only  so 
far  as  to  cultivate  the  eye  and  hand  in  sketch 
ing  outlines  and  shading ;  that  is,  in  making 
pictures  and  elementary  designs  either  for 
decorations  or  for  the  practice  which  such 
operations  afford  in  estimating  magnitude, 
distance  and  direction. 

That  important  division  of  drawing  which 


is  the  basis  of  the  correct  interpretation  of 
all  forms  and  magnitudes,  and  is  of  the  great- 
est practical  importance  to  all  artisans,  and 
many  artists  and  professional  men,  is  as  yet 
entirely  ignored. 

I  refer  to  a  knowledge  of  elementary  pro- 
jections, without  which  a  working  drawing 
can  neither  be  made  nor  understood,  and  the 
artisan  destitute  of  it  is  obliged  to  acquire 
the  practical  knowledge  for  the  successful  ap- 
plication of  his  handicraft  by  long  years  of 
apprenticeship,  while  he  learns  the  uses  of  the 
various  templates  that  may  be  placed  in  his 
hands  by  a  master. 

A  moment's  consideration  will  convince  an 
observer  that  there  are  two  methods  of  rep- 
resenting objects,  viz.:  ist,  as  ihty  appear  to 
exist,  constituting  perspective-,  and  2d,  as 
they  do  actually  exist,  as  in  projections ^  in 
which  relative  position,  form  and  magnitude 
are  given.  The  perspective  view  is  of  little 
practical  importance  to  the  workman,  as  he 
is  unable  to  obtain  from  it  the  data  necessary 
to  reproduce  Jhe  object. 

No  two  persons  in  an  audience  can  see 
the  same  object  from  the  same  point  of 
view,  and  hence  unless  it  be  symmetri- 
cal Avith  reference  to  a  point  in  space,  as 
a  sphere,  the  line  of  apparent  contour  will 
be  different  to  each.  The  magnitude  will 
also  appear  larger  or  smaller,  according 
to  the  distance  of  the  observer  from  the 
object.  Thus,  if  a  circular  disc  be  held  up 
before  an  assembly,  it  will  appear  circular  only 
to  that  p>erson  at  the  end  of  its  axis,  while  to 
those  in  the  plane  of  the  disc  it  will  appear 
to  be  a  straight  line,  and  to  all  others  the  el- 
lipses of  which  the  line  and  circle  are  the 
limits,  thus  verifying  the  aphorism  of  the 
poet  Longfellow,  when  he  says  : 


"And  things  are  not  what  they  seem.*' 

With  projections,  however,  the  case  is  dif- 
ferent, as,  if  understood  at  all,  they  can  only 
convey  one  impression  to  the  reader.  But  it 
must  be  confessed  that  they  are  no  more  intel- 
ligible without  a  knowledge  of  the  principles 
upon  which  they  were  constructed  than  is  a 
printed  work  to  one  ignorant  of  letters. 

The  principles  of  projections  are,  however, 
as  simple  as  those  of  elementary  geometry, 
upon  which  they  are  based,  and  can  be  read- 
ily comprehended  by  the  pupils  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.  And  a  knowledge  of  these  prin- 
ciples would  enable  many  of  them  to  work 
much  more  intelligently  in  the  various  trades 
in  which  they  may  thereafter  become  ap- 
prentices. 

The  application  which  may  be   made  of 
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such  information  is  very  extended.  As  a  dis- 
ciplinary study  it  is  one  of  the  first  order, 
developing  the  conceptive  faculties  and  ena- 
bling one  to  grasp  an  idea  readily.  It  has  ils 
application  in  nearly  all  manufactured  arti- 
cles, and  in  all  constructions  and  designs  in 
wood,  iron,  stone,  clay,  or  other  materials. 
It  is  used  constantly  by  the  engineer,  archi- 
tect, builder,  pattern-maker,  iron  or  sheet 
metal  worker,  stair-builder,  stone-cutter,  de- 
signer, and  a  host  of  others.  It  is  the  basis 
of  all  perspective  drawings  which  are  gener- 
ally made  by  rule  and  without  reason,  and  is 
essential  to  a  correct  interpretation  of  all  sug- 
gestions relating  to  constructions  of  any  kind. 
It  is  used  to  explain  and  reinforce  veibal  lan- 
guage, and  should  be  so  used  whenever  it  is 
possible. 

One  of  the  most  important  applications  of 
graphical  language  must  not  be  overlooked. 
To  the  statistician  as  well  as  merchant  it  is 
invaluable  as  furnishing,  at  a  glance,  informa- 
tion which  if  expressed  in  a  mass  of  figures 
•  would  be  unintelligible. 

It  cannot  be  surpassed  as  a  method  of  ex- 
hibiting rapidly  the  distribution  of  popula- 
tion, of  products,  of  poverty  or  wealth,  of 
crime  or  morality,of  vital,  educational,  or  in 
fact  of  any  statistics  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed numerically. 

To  the  physicist  it  is  also  particularly 
useful  in  investigations  into  the  properties  of 
molecular  or  mass  physics,  and  enables  him 
to  discover  almost  immediately  the  laws 
governing  the  motions  of  matter,  whether  in- 
ternal or  external. 

Fluctuations  of  prices  in  the  market  values 
of  daily  commodities  may  be  more  intelli- 
gently expressed  by  this  means  than  by 
any  other,  and  can  be  compared  at  a  glance. 
In  short,  the  number  of  intelligent  and 
eminently  practical  applications  that  may  be 
made  of  projections  is  almost  limitless. 

Its  introduction  would  supplant  a  certain 
amount  of  mnemonical  by  rational  and  man- 
ual development,  and  would  thus  be  a  relief 
to  a  system  which  is  already  overtaxed  with 
memorizing. 

Another  means  of  disseminating  thought, 
as  well  as  of  developing  the  mental  and 
manual  faculties  simultaneously,  would  be  the 
introduction  of  type-setting  in  the  public 
school  as  a  weekly  exercise  ;  but  as  it  is  not 
the  purpose  of  this  article  to  discuss  here  the 
means  and  methods  of  industrial  education, 
any  further  remarks  on  this  head  will  be  out 
of  order. 

It  is  merely  intended  to  call  attention  to 
the  fact  that  there  is  need  of  a  more  complete 


development  of  all  the  faculties  used  to  con- 
vey or  receive  impressions,  and  to  co-ordinate 
them  into  a  closer  and  more  efficient  system 
of  instruction  as  a  basis  for  the  more  intelli- 
gent expression  of  thought. 


RELATION  OF  KINDERGARTEN  TO 
COMMON  SCHOOLS.* 


LELIA  E.  PATRIDGE. 


SCIENTISTS  tell  US  that  the  primary  cell  is 
so  small  that  the  finest  microscope  cannot 
discover  whether  it  belongs  to  the  vegetable 
or  animal  world;  no  searching  can  find  out 
whether  within  that  almost  infinitesimal  space 
lies  hidden  the  exquisite  beauty  of  the  blos- 
som, the  green  leafiness  of  the  forest  tree,  or 
that  bundle  of  possibilities— a  human  being. 
So  in  the  infant,  sleep  the  germs  of  after- 
character,  whether  good  or  evil,  for  the  little 
child  is  father  of  the  man  or  mother  of  the 
woman  that  shall  be.  Then  is  it  not  plain 
that  in  this  matter  of  education  we  must 
begin  at  the  beginning  ?  If  the  structure  be 
unsteady,  it  is  the  foundation  we  seek  to 
make  secure ;  if  our  school  system  does  not 
accomplish  all,  it  should  let  us  commence  to 
repair  ils  defects  in  the  primary  methods  of 
instruction. 

Just  here,  let  me  say,  that  if  at  any  time 
during  this  discussion  I  may  seem  to- be  se- 
vere upon  the  faults  of  our  common  schools, 
it  is  simply  because  I  love  them  so  well  that 
I  would  have  them  faultless.  If  I  dwell  upon 
what  they  have  failed  to  do,  rather  than  upon 
what  they  have  done,  it  is  only  because  I  am 
so  earnest  a  believer  in  them,  that,  seeing 
their  short-comings,  I  speak  out  that  I  may 
urge  a  remedy.  If  it  were  otherwise,  I 
should  not  care  to  condemn ;  I  should  choose, 
indeed,  to  praise,  since  that  is  always  pleas- 
anter;  and  the  kindergarten  needs  not  the 
aid  of  the  public  school,  its  success  is  already 
assured  without  that :  it  is  the  public  school 
which  needs  the  kindergarten,  and  because 
of  that  I  plead. 

That  there  is  a  want  of  harmony  in  our 
present  method  of  education— the  intellect 
being  too  often  cultivated  at  the  expense  of 
the  physical  powers,  and  the  small  modicum 
of  moral  training  given  being  so  abstract  as 
to  prove  quite  ineffectual  when  subjected  to 
the  strain  of  real  life  and  its  temptations — 
but  few  educators  will  deny;  while  the  people, 
the  parents,  are  clamoring  for  a  change  in  our 

^     *  Remarks  before  the  National  Teachers'  Associa- 
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course  of  study,  that  their  children  may  be 
better  fitted  for  their  work  in  the  world. 
These  are  serious  defects ;  but  the  remedy  is 
at  hand ;  for  these,  which  are  the  weaknesses 
of  the  old  mode  of  instruction,  are  the  strong 
points  of  the  New  Education.  Incorporate 
Froebers  idea  into  our  present  method,  and 
the  evil  is  overcome;  make  the  kindergarttn 
the  foundation  of  our  free  school  system, 
then  make  the  system  consistent  from  begin- 
ning to  end,  and-we  shall  have  a  system  as 
perfect  and  complete  as  it  is  symmetrical. 
But  this  can  not  be  easily  done.  It  will  cost 
us  much  money :  yet,  is  it  not  worth  while  ? 
Are  not  human  beings  of  more  value  than 
silver  and  gold  ?  Is  it  not  cheaper  for  the 
State  to  educate  the  children  of  the  poor  and 
ignorant  into  noble  women  and  men,  than  to 
support  them  as  paup>ers,  or  punish  them  as 
criminals  ?  And  this,  I  claim,  the  kindergar- 
ten, supplemented  by  the  public  schools,  can 
do.  Does  this  seem  like  an  exaggeration? 
Permit  me  then  to  review  briefly  some  of  the 
leading  points  of  the  New  Education,  that  I 
may  prove  what  I  have  affirmed. 

Beginning  by  recognizing  the  fact  that  the 
destiny  of  each  soul  is  activity ;  that  it  was 
sent  upon  earth  first  to  conquer  itself,  and 
then  to  conquer  the  world,  Froebel  goes  on 
to  assert,  that  '*  man  is  the  child  of  nature, 
the  child  of  man,  and  the  child  of  God;" 
and  that  ''  education  can  only  fulfil  its  mis- 
sion when  it  views  the  human  being  in  this 
three  fold  relation,  and  takes  each  into  ac- 
count;" and  upon  this  assertion  is  based  the 
method  of  the  kindergarten.  First,  as  the 
child  of  nature,  the  little  one's  physical  wants 
are  attended  to ;  it  is  made  comfortable,  pri- 
marily, that  it  may  be  unhindered.  Not  only 
this,  but  the  games  and  plays  are  so  managed 
that  they  tend  to  give  still  greater  suppleness 
and  vigor  to  the  little  bodies,  as  well  as  to 
afford  plenty  of  healthful  exercise ;  while  the 
gifts  and  occupations  train  the  tiny  fingers  to 
a  dexterity  which  is  simply  marvelous  in  such 
young  children ;  and  thus  begins  industrial 
education.  Even  at  the  tender  age  of  three, 
the  young  soul  has  already  entered  upon  its 
mission,  having  learned  to  control,  in  some 
degree,  its  physical  faculties;  and  with  its  first 
finished  bit  of  work,  it  has  commenced  to 
conquer  the  world.  Second,  as  the  child  of 
man,  the  human  being  steps  out  of  the  circle 
of  necessity  into  the  realm  of  freedom,  and 
becomes  conscious  of  self.  Here  begins, 
Plainly,  his  mental  activity;  here  is  the  point 
of  departure  between  the  new  education  and 
the  old ;  for  he  is  not  taught  to  read — he  has 
no  books.     Froebel  would  have  the  child's 


knowledge,  like  its  consciousness,  begin 
within  the  narrow  bounds  of  his  own  person- 
ality and  radiate  outward,  instead  of  seeking 
to  grasp  that  which  the  newly  awakened  in- 
tellect is  too  weak  to  comprehend.  He  would 
have  them  know  of  the  living  world  around 
them,  before  they  are  set  to  study  the  dead 
knowledge  stored  in  books.  He  would  de- 
velop the  mental  faculties  in  their  natural 
order ;  first  the  perceptive,  and  then  the  rea- 
soning. 

And  so  the  kindergartener  takes  up  things, 
not  to  tell  the  child  about  them — she  is 
too  wise  for  that ;  nor  even  to  show  them  to 
the  child— she  is  too  kind;  she  grants  at 
once  the  privilege  (dear  even  to  grown 
people)  of  handling,  and  places  in  the  child's 
own  hands  the  object  to  be  studied  ;  lets  him 
test  it  as  he  will,  and  there  is  very  little  which 
can  escape  these  keen  young  senses,  sharp- 
ened as  they  are  by  well-directed  though 
unconscious  education.  Then  the  little  ones 
are  allowed  to  tell  (they  are  always  pleased 
to  impart  their  new  found  knowledge)  what 
they  have  learned.  What  training  is  here 
for  those  eyes  of  the  soul— the  perceptive 
faculties ;  what  cultivation  of  habits  of  ac- 
curate observation,  close  attention,  and  com- 
parison, and  what  command  of  language, 
only  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  results 
of  the  new  education  can  know,  and  this 
without  the  aid  of  books  at  all.  Then,  too, 
the  creative  faculty  is  aroused  ;  invention  is 
encouraged ;  the  imagination  stimulated,  and 
a  love  for  beauty,  symmetry,  and  law  incul- 
cated, along  with  habits  of  neatness,  order, 
regularity,  and  dispatch.  All  this  is  easily 
attained  by  the  use  of  the.  gifts  and  occupa- 
tions, while  the  plays  afford  opportunities  for 
teaching  of  both  manners  and  morals. 

All  thinkers,  from  Plato  down,  have  agreed 
that  the  teacher  must  know  something  of  the 
nature  of  the  human  being,  and  consider  his 
powers  and  limitations,  before  he  can  effi- 
ciently train  him,  but  Froebel  did  more  than 
this— went  further ;  he  wisely  remembered 
that  the  human  being  is  but  a  child  at  first, 
and  so  studied  the  child-nature  as  no  educa- 
tor before  or  since  has  ever  done ;  and  it  was 
because  he  observed  that  the  earliest  mani- 
festations of  self  activity  take  the  form  of 
play  that  he  incorporated  plays  and  games 
into  the  kindergarten.  It  is  true  that  these 
have  been  the  subject  of  much  absurd  oppo- 
sition ;  but  the  criticism  is  readily  refuted, 
the  opposition  is  easily  met.  For  instance, 
it  is  objected  that  play  is  entirely  sponta- 
neous, the  out-come  of  caprice,  and  that  if 
it  be  guided,  or  in  any  way  controlled  it  is  no 
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longer  play.  This  sounds  well,  but  it  is  not 
true;  it  is  an  idea,  not  a  fact.  For  children 
are  always  more  or  less  confined  in  their  games 
to  certain  restrictions  of  circumstances,  even 
if  they  playlDy  themselves  ;  and  if  they  play 
with  others  they  must,  of  necessity,  be  sub 
jected  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  to  the  will 
of  their  playmates.  What  matters  it  then  if 
these  playmates  be  older  than  themselves, 
and  those  who  in  their  turn  are  guided  by 
motives  higher  than  mere  caprice  ?  Children 
delight  in  the  companionship  of  grown-up 
X>eople,  and  are  never  happier  than  when 
those  who  are  wise  enough  and  good  enough 
to  become  as  little  children,  join  them  in 
their  games.  Besides,  their  plays  are  gener- 
ally imitations  of  the  scenes  or  actions  of 
real  life,  often  of  its  follies,  sometimes  of  its 
vices.  The  children  would  enter  as  heartily 
and  happily  into  new  plays  which  represent 
pure  and  pleasant  things  as  into  the  old  games 
which  are  usually  handed  down  from  one 
generation  of  children  to  another,  and  are 
never  entirely  spontaneous.  And  as  for  any 
restraining  or  refining  influence  which  the 
presence  of  the  teacher  may  give,  it  is  all 
clear  gain  to  the  joy  of  the  occasion ;  for 
roughness  does  not  add  to  happiness,  and 
boisterousness  is  no  indication  of  mirth. 

But  the  child  must  learn  to  feel  that  it  is  a 
link  in  the  great  chain  of  humanity,  and  "  to 
forget  self  in  doing  loving  acts  for  others," 
and  education  has  not  fulfilled  its  mission  till 
,  it  remembers  that  the  human  being  is  the 
child  of  God,  as  well  as  the  child  of  man 
and  of  nature,  and  so  takes  into  training  the 
higher  faculties — the  moral ;  then  will  the  full 
chord  of  the  child's  being  be  struck ;  then, 
and  not  till  then  will  the  harmony  be  perfect. 
But  this  training,  too,  must  be  concrete,  in- 
stead of  abstract ;  practical,  not  theoretical ; 
for  the  moral,  like  the  mental  and  physical 
powers,  can  only  be  strengthened  by  exercise 
— a  fact  too  often  forgotten  by  the  instruct- 
ors of  youth  who  think  (it  would  seem)  that 
to  store  the  minds  of  their  pupils  >yith  good 
precepts  and  great  truths  should  result  in 
pure  and  perfect  characters.  "  You  can  not,*' 
says  Froebel,  **  do  heroic  deeds  in  words,  or 
by  talking  of  them  ;  but  you  can  educate  a 
child  toself  activity  and  to  work,  and  through 
them  to  a  faith  which  will  not  be  dead,**  and 
so  he  has  given  abundant  opportunities  in  his 
system  for  the  exercise  of  the  moral  powers, 
and  every  condition  favorable  to  the  acquisi- 
tion of  good  habits  as  a  basis  for  all  the  vir- 
tues ;  but  there  is  no  memorizing  of  com- 
mandments, and  no  repetition  of  words  what- 
ever. — 


Thus,  the  child  in  the  kindergarten  is  not 
constantly  told  to  be  good ;  he  is  inspired  to 
be  so  by  loving  interest  and  unfailing  sym- 
pathy ;  he  is  not  perpetually  urged  to  curb 
his  temper  and-  control  his  will,  but  he  is 
helped  to  do  it  with  gentle  firmness  and  un- 
faltering patience.  He  does  not  hear  the 
words  of  the  Bible  continually  on  the  lips  of 
his  teacher,  but  the  truths  of  the  Bible  grow 
into  his  heart,  and  its  principles  become  a 
part  of  his  character.  He  is  not  commanded 
to  love  his  Creator,  but  the  little  child,  lov- 
ing and  beloved,  takes  in  very  naturally  and 
gladly  the  idea  of  God  \  his  young  soul  leaps 
lightly  the  chasm  between  the  seen  and  un- 
seen, and  loves  with  the  same  love,  trusts 
with  the  same  trust,  the  father  and  mother 
on  earth,  and  him,  who  is  both  father  and 
mother  in  heaven.  Nor  is  this  all ;  accus- 
tomed from  the  first  to  manifest  their  love  in 
deeds  rather  than  in  words,  such  children 
never  know  lip  service,  but  pass  at  once  into 
the  higher  life  of  those  whose  good  works 
shall  glorify  the  Father,  thus  proving 
Froebers  assertion :  '*  I  have  based  my 
education  on  religion,  and  it  must  lead  to 
religion.** 

Ours  is  a  generation,  sound  in  neither  body, 
mind,  nor  soul,  and  the  next  is  no  better; 
and  even  the  most  conservative  are  beginning 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  our  idea  of  educa- 
tion hitherto  has  been  too  much  confined  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  intellect  alone,  and  al- 
ready the  reaction  has  set  in — in  favor  of 
some  degree  of  physical  culture,  while  our 
methods  of  mental  training  are  constantly  im- 
proving ;  but  of  moral  or  religious  teaching 
in  our  public  schools,  we  have  as  yet  but  the 
vaguest  idea.  How  could  we?  Great  prob- 
lems, like  that  of  church  and  State  perplex 
us;  old  war-cries,  such  as  the  "Bible  in 
the  public  schools,'*  sound  again,  and  bitter 
sectarian  feuds  start  up  at  the  mere  mention. 
But  the  kinde^'garten  arouses  no  conflict  of 
authority ;  asserts  no  dogma ;  promulgates 
no  creed  ;  and  here  the  children  of  the  Chris- 
tian and  the  Hebrew,  of  the  Catholic  and 
Protestant,  can  gather  together  to  gain  that 
knowledge,  self  reliance,  and  self-control, 
which  shall  lead  up  to  true  and  noble  living ; 
for  this  teaching,  though  marvelous  for  its 
symmetry,  its  insight  into  the  needs  and 
capabilities  of  the  child-nature,  is,  after  all, 
greatest  in  its  method  of  educating  the  moral 
powers;  most  wonderful  in  its  system  qf  de- 
velopment of  the  higher  nature. 

We  have  fallen  upon  degenerate  days,  when 
fraud  and  corruption  sit  in  high  places,  and 
evil  walks  unabashed  in  the  broad  day  light ; 
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and  the  country  needs  the  clear,  clean  con- 
sciences, the  upright  souls,the  iron  wills  of  ear- 
lier days;  and  what  shall  give  them  to  us  again? 
Education,  for  the  elements  of  power  lie  dor- 
mant in  every  new  born  soul ;  and  only  as 
they  are  trained  for  good  or  evil  shall  they 
ripen  into  deeds  of  honor,  or  deeds  of  dis- 
honor. Grant,  then,  a  broader,  deeper, 
earlier  culture,  and  the  best  first.  The  Jesuits 
were  accustomed  to  declare  that,  if  they 
could  have  the  entire  charge  of  a  child  dur- 
ing the  first  seven  years  of  life,  they  were 
willing  to  relinquish  him  to  other  training, 
secure  in  the  conviction  that  their  principles 
were  too  firmly  implanted  ever  to  be  eradi- 
cated ;  and  yet,  our  public  system  of  instruc- 
tion (except  in  St.  Louis)  provides  for  no 
training  before  the  child  is  five  years  old. 
allowing,  nay,  in  large  cities,  compelling  the 
large  majority  of  those  who  attend  the  com- 
mon schools  to  spend  the  first  two  of  the  best 
educational  years  of  their  life,  under  the  worst 
of  educational  influences — those  of  the  street, 
and  of  ignorant  and  often  vicious  homes,  and 
then  placing  them,  during  the  last  two  of 
these  precious  years,  most  frequently  under 
the  teaching  of  beginners — men,  girls,  and 
boys,  often  giddy  and  thoughtless,  always 
inexperienced  and  immature.  What  blind- 
ness, what  folly  is  this !  Children  have  a 
right  to  the  best  we  can  give  them,  and  let  us 
not  grudge  the  time  or  money  it  may  cost ; 
then,  if  worst  comes  to  worst,  and  we  must 
economize,  better,  by  far,  wait  till  they  are 
older,  when  they  have  some  power  of  pro- 
tecting themselves  against  unwise  or  ineffi- 
cient instruction,  than  to  place  these  young 
impressionable  beings  under  the  blighting, 
deforming,  dwarfing  influences  of  poor  teach- 
ing during  their  tender  years.  It  is  true  that 
the  ideal  teacher — one  not  only  born  to  the 
vocation,  but  who  has  added  to  genius  both 
education  and  experience  -  is  not  often  ready 
to  lay  all  these  gifts  at  the  feet  of  a  child  ;  it 
is  only  those  who,  like  Froebel,  remember 
that  it  was  the  Great  Teacher  who  said: 
*  *  Except  ye  become  as  one  of  these,  ye  can- 
not enter  the  Kingdom.** 

Thus,  the  true  kindergartner  must  have  had 
soul  culture,  as  well  as  mental  and  physical 
training,  to  fit  her  for  her  work;  and  such,  and 
such  alone,  are  the  teachers  our  little  ones 
should  have.  Then  give  them  three  years, 
or  even  two,  of  the  kindergarten,  with  its 
marvelous  method,  which  develops  naturally 
symmetrically  the  three-fold  nature  of  the 
child,  which  trains  at  the  same  time  the  head 
and  the  hand ;  the  senses  and  the  soul ;  which 
combines  such  just  proportions,  theory  and 


practice,  knowing  and  doing ;  educates  with 
equal  skill  the  perceptive  and  reflective  facul- 
ties, the  intellect  and  the  conscience;  and 
which,  while  it  represses  the  lower  nature,  the 
animal  instin(  ts,  arouses  the  higher,  the  spir- 
itual forces,  to  their  noblest  exercise.  For 
in  no  other  way  can  humanity  hope  to  attain 
to  that  inner  and  outer  harmony  of  existence 
which  makes'  this  world  the  heaven  for  which 
we  long,  and  this  life  the  beginning  of  the 
life  eternal. 


SUPERINTENDENT  AND  TEACHERS. 


J.  L.  PICKARD,  IOWA  COLLEGE. 


AMONG  the  varied  duties  of  the  school 
superintendent,  those  growing   out  of 
his  relations  to  his  teachers  claim  attention. 

1.  He  should  be  a  leader.  To  this  end  his 
fitness  to  lead  must  be  recognized.  His  bet- 
ter acquaintance  with  the  work  required  of 
teachers  must  be  everywhere  apparent.  This 
acquaintance  should  be  the  child  of  experi- 
ence; hence  it  is  better,  though  not  in  ex- 
ceptional cases,  essential,  that  the  superin- 
tendent be  chosen  from  the  ranks  of  profes- 
sional teachers.  Theorizing  the  most  attrac- 
tive, the  most  plausible,  even,  will  not  satisfy 
the  demanc^.  Nor  will  practice  in  a  narrow 
field  prepare  him  for  his  wider  duties.  A 
wide  and  varied  experience  gives  vigor  to 
consciousness  of  power — a  prime  element  in 
successful  leadership.  But  a  leader,  though 
familiar  with  details,  cannot  be  burdened  with 
them;  he  must  generalize,  grasp  principles 
which  underlie  the  detailed  work  assigned  to 
his  subordinates.  It  is  his  to  plan  the  cam- 
paign, to  assign  to  each  division  of  his  forces 
the  work  to  be  done,  indicating  the  results 
to  be  accomplished,  and  leaving  the  minutiae 
to  the  discretion  and  loyalty  of  his  teachers. 

2.  Confidence  in  the  discretion  of  his  teach- 
ers of  necessity  follows  from  his  icuk  of  tinu 
to  cUtend  to  details.  If  a  superintendent 
feels  it  incumbent  upon  himself  to  mark  out 
the  steps  for  individual  teachers,  two  things 
equally  disastrous  are  consequent;  the  frit- 
tering away  of  his  own  time,  and  the  purely 
mechanical  work  of  each  part  of  a  vast  ma- 
chine. If  he  finds  in  his  corps  of  teachers 
manifest  lack  of  discretion,  the  best  remedy 
consists,  not  in  himself  doing  the  work  through 
a  faulty  agent,  but  in  changing  the  agent. 
If  he  cannot  rely,  he  should  relieve.  At  all 
events,  he  should  so  far  presume  upon  the 
intelligence  of  his  teachers  as  to  free  them 
from  the   feeling   that  they  are  set   to  do 
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another's   work   in   a    way  marked   out   by 
another's  will.     There  are  matters  of  form, 
mechanical  in  their  very  nature,  in  the  atten- 
tion to  which  the  teacher  may  safely  follow 
explicit   directions;    but   one   way  is   open, 
and  no  opportunity  for  choice  can  be  given. 
These  matters  are,  however,  the  least  import- 
ant of  all.     In  the  great  work  of  the  teacher 
— the  building  up  the  character  of  the  pupil, 
and  the  fashioning  of  his  style  of  thought — 
there  is  ample  opportunity  for  the  exercise  of 
diverse  gifts;    occasion  for  the  use  of  indi 
vidual  power ;  ample  field  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  freedom  of  the  teacher.     No  superin- 
tendent can  afford  to  sacrifice  the  freedom 
of  the  individual  teacher.     He  ma)P  counsel, 
but  not  direct;   he  must  lead,  but  not  con- 
trol, except  in  that  indirect  way  which,  is  the 
outgrowth  of  a  marked  superiority.     He  who 
has  the  broadest  views  of  the  work  of  super- 
vision will  most  surely  exercise  trust  in  the 
discretion  of  his  teachers.      He  recognizes 
the  possibility  of  different  routes  to  the  same 
end.     He  knows  that  variety  in  means  best, 
suits  varying  ability,  and  that  freedom  in  the 
line  of  earnest  service  secures  the  best  results. 
Hampering  teachers  with  minute  details  as  to 
the  method  of  work,  frets  and  hinders  rather 
than  helps.     Manifest  suspicion  of  indiscre- 
tion increases,  the  probability  of  its  existence. 
Trust  encourages  effort,  and  helps  to  estab- 
lish proof  of  its  worthy  bestowal.      It  may 
be  misplaced,  but  the  remedy  is  simple ;    a 
teacher  who  fails  in  discretion  after  full  op« 
portunity  for  its  free  exercise,  should  not  be 
left  to  trouble   the   superintendent,  and  to 
stand  in  the  way  of  one  capable  of  better  ser- 
vice.    But  too  hasty  judgment  is  to  be  de- 
plored; hence — 

3.  Patience  is  requisite.     The  best  service 
possible  to  a  teacher  is  not  always  apparent 
upon  first  trial,  nor  in  the  first  place  obtained. 
It  is  unwise  to  condemn  after  the  first  failure ; 
it  may  result  from  a  mistake  which  in  another 
and  similar  place  can  and  will  be  corrected. 
Circumstances  may  be  unfavorable,  and  an 
entire  change  will  show  that  the  failure  was 
not  in  the  teacher,  but  in  her  surroundings. 
There  are  those  whose  natural  strength  will 
carry  them  through  all  trials ;  others  need  such 
assistance  for  a  time  as  favorable  surround- 
ings may  furnish.     With  some  there  is  con 
sciousness  of  power ;  with  others,  the  power 
but   not   the  consciousness   exists.     To   the 
latter  the  encouragement  of  success,  found 
by  the  application  of  the  power  to  some  slight 
resistance,  develops    the  consciousness   and 
secures  good  results.     With  some  the  power 
is  yet  in  its  germ,  and  needs  the  sunshine  of 


a  smile,  the  rain  of  kind  advice  for  its  full 
development.  Some  of  the  best  teachers  of 
my  acquaintance  have  been  saved  through  the 
patience  of  their  superiors.  But  patience 
may  **have  her  perfect  work,"  and  forbear- 
ance may  '*  cease  to  be  a  virtue ;  "  still  con- 
scious inability  will  honor  the  superintend- 
ent's decision.  His  patience  will  not  be 
simply  enduring,  but  active  in  correcting 
faults  with  which  he  bears,  and  mercy  will 
temper. 

4.  Justice  in  dealing  with  the  faults  of  his 
teachers^  as  well  a^  in  his  estimate  of  their 
merits.     Overpraise,   misapplied  praise,   are 
as  unjust  as  unmerited  censure.   In  any  body 
of  teachers,  no  one  can  monopolize  all  the 
excellences.     *'  Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a 
friend:"  they  are  the  wounds  made  by  the 
skillful  surgeon,  not  to  hurt,  but  to  heal.   To 
withhold  friendly  criticism,  and  then  to  visit 
judgment  for  faults  which  might  have  been 
corrected,  is  the  rankest  injustice.     Such  a 
course  assumes  that  the  teacher  is  conscious 
of  her  faults  and  willingly  perpetuates  them. 
If  such  wilfulness  leaves  no  ground  for  assum- 
ing, but  actually  proves  its  existence  after 
proper  admonition,  there  is  but  one  course 
for  justice  to  pursue,  and  the  guilty  one  will 
assent.     If  to  the  superintendent's  human  na- 
ture some  favorites  be  essential,  let  them  be- 
selected  from   those  who   have  /*  organized 
victory"  for  themselves,  who  have  come  up 
"out  of  great  tribulation."     Such  will  have 
the  good  sense  not  to  be  damaged  by  favor- 
itism.    Better  still,  if  he  can  so  far  overcome 
human  frailty  as  to  be  \\s&fast  friend  wherever 
found,  the  faithful  fneud  to  faults  in  whom 
soever    they  exist.      Justice   withholds  not 
merited  censure,  confers  not  unmerited  praise. 
Frequent  opportunites  will   be  given   for 
acting  the  part  of  a  wise  and  just  mediator 
between  teacher  and  parent.      In  no  other 
part  of  the   superintendent's  work   will   he 
need  greater  discretion.     To  make  both  par- 
ties, in  a  conflict  of  opinion,  feel  that  he  is 
a  true  friend  whose  decisions  will  always  be 
just,  demands  experimental  knowledge  of  the 
position  held  by  each.     One  who  has  been  a 
teacher,  and  who  is  a  father,  is  best  prepared 
for  such  a  demand.      A  teacher's  vocation 
inclines   to  self-assertion.      A  parent's  love 
!  blinds  him  to  faults  in  his  own  children,  even 
if  it  magnifies  not  the  faults  in  those  of  others. 
An  opinionated  teacher  and  ablirtded  parent, 
being  given  the  conditions,  are  highly  favor- 
able to  a  first-class  controversy.    An  ex  parte 
hearing  of  such  a  case  but  widens  the  breach, 
and  a  hasty  decision  made  upon  the  applica- 
tion of  either  party  lays  the  superintendent 
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liable  to  the  charge  of  injustice.  Let  both 
sides  be  heard,  and  the  point  at  issue  be  di- 
vested of  all  misunderstandings,  and  the  case 
will  settle  itself  to  the  satisfaction  of  both. 
My  experience  has  convinced  me  that  most 
controversies,  cleared  of  all  misunderstand- 
ings, are  reduced  thereby  to  a  compass  so 
small  as  to  shame  those  who  j^ersist  in  at- 
tempting to  stand  upon  it.  The  wisdom  of 
the  superintendent  will  be  seen  in  curbing 
the  teacher's  vanity,  and  in  curing  a  parent's 
blindness. 

Enough  has  been  said  indirectly,  in  pre- 
vious articles,  upon  the  need  of  a  watchful 
eye  over  the  interests  of  pupils  in  the  hands 
of  teachers  who  may  be  unjust  with  the  best 
of  motives.  Self-interest  sometimes  may  un- 
derlie great  devotion  to  the  interests  of  pu- 
pils. The  system  of  grading  teachers  upon 
percentages  obtained  by  their  pupils  is  liable 
to  gross  abuse.  It  may  be  of  use  for  pur- 
poses of  private  counsel,  but  unjust  when 
made  the  basis  of  public  award.  Therd  are 
many  elements  beyond  the  mathematician's 
determination,  which  utterly  destroy  the  value 
of  his  results.  Another  source  of  injustice  is 
found  in  the  publication  of  a  list  of  promo- 
tions of  pupils  within  some  specified  time, 
unless  the  time  cover  a  period  sufficient  to 
permit  the  elimination  of  all  temporary,  in- 
cidental influences  which  may  favor  or  re- 
tard the  moving  forward  of  pupils,  with  due 
regard  to  the  mutual  obligations  of  teacher, 
pupil,  and  parent,  all  of  whom  must  be  con- 
sidered. 

5.  A  spirit  of  helpfulness.  The  larger  ex- 
perience can  always  be  helpful  in  ways  that 
will  not  abridge  the  freedom  of  the  less.  The 
work  of  instruction  is  shared  by  superintend- 
ent and  teachers.  He,  the  controlling  spirit, 
— they,  the  active  participants  \  he,  the  gen- 
eral,— they,  the  rank  and  file.  Any  corps 
of  teachers  is  the  stronger  for  their  reliance 
upon  their  leader.  His  spirit  of  helpfulness 
will  beget  in  them  a  spirit  of  comity,  which 
shall  bind  them  to  their  work  as  it  attaches 
them  more  firmly  each  to  the  other.  If  a  su- 
perintendent will  lead^  show  confidence  in, 
have  patience  with,  be  fust  to,  and  wisely  A^i^ 
bis  teachers,  he  will  find  through  their  hearty 
cooperation  assured  success.  Their  obedi- 
ence will  be  mpre  cheerful  as  they  recognize 
the  ability  of  their  leader.  Their  discretion 
will  grow  with  opportunities  for  its  exercise. 
Their  shortcomings  will  be  lessened  through 
the  notice  taken  of  their  good  qualities  and 
the  friendly  overlooking  of  their  faults.  Re- 
proof, even,  will  be  the  more  welcome  if  they 
find    their    deserts    are    recognized.     Their 


weakness  wiU  be  made  strength  by  timely  as- 
sistance. The  superintendent  does  his  best 
work  through  devoted  co-workers :  devoted 
not  to  him,  but  to  the  work  he  is  set  to  su- 
pervise. N.  E.  Journal  Education. 


RECREATION  OF  TEACHERS.* 


REV.  GEO.  P.  HAYS. 


MY  friends  and  compaions  in  the  tribula- 
tions of  teaching,  I  suppose  you  have 
had  about  enough  of  the  hard  work  of  the 
Teachers'  Institute  for  this  week,  I  learned 
from  one  of  those  who  have  been  here  in- 
structing* you  that  this  has  not  been  a  week 
of  play,  but  a  week  of  work.  A  good  many 
suppose  that  a  teachers'  institute  is  a  kind  of 
frolic,  gotten  up  by  the  teachers  to  undo  the 
solemnity  of  school  work;  and  so  it  is,  in 
some  places.  In  other  places  it  means  an 
amount  of  work  from  Avhich  teaching  is  a 
relaxation.  If  I  am  correct  about  what  has 
been  going  on  this  week,  you  will  not  want  aie 
to  say  very  much  this  afternoon  ;  and,  as  I 
don't  want  to  say  very  much,  I  propose  to  put 
in  a  few  suggestions  in  regard  to  a  teacher's 
duty  out  of  school.  The  week  is  over  now,  and 
school  is  out  to  night.  What  do  you  propose 
to  do  outside  of  school  hours  ?  I  am  not  one 
of  those  who  think  that  teachers  ought  to  be 
solemn  outside  of  the  school- room.  I  think 
that  if  a  teacher  wants  to  do  the  very  best 
^ork  in  school  hours,  the  first  thing  to  be 
done  out  of  school  hours  is  to  look  after 
health.  I  would  like  to  wait  a  minute  until 
that  remark  soaks  in. 

There  are  so  many  people  in  the  world  that 
have  working  capacity  in  them,  but  the  trou- 
ble is  that  they  are  of  little  use  because  they 
are  of  little  use,  because  they  are  broken- 
down  engines.  They  can  accomplish  nothing, 
for  the  reason  that  they  have  no  force.  They 
go  to  school  in  the  morning,  and  tax  and 
strain  their  nervous  system  for  three  hours  in 
the  morning,  and  for  three  hours  more  in  the 
afternoon  :  and  then  they  come  home,  sit 
down  a  little  while,  and  then  they  take  up  the 
Arithmetic  and  Grammar,  in  order  to  get 
ready  for  the  next  morning.  What  is  the  re- 
sult ?  They  go  to  the  next  morning's  work 
nervous  and  fretful ;  and  so  they  drag  through 
the  week. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Great  Britain  ad- 
journs for  a  day  every  week  for  the  purpose 
of  recreation.     The  whole  legal  interests  of 

*  Remarks  before  the  Venango  County  Teachers* 
Institute.     Extract  from  Report. 
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the  great  nation  of  England  are  compelled  to 
stop,  simply  because  they  have  found  that  it 
pays  them  to  take  one  day  of  relaxation ;  and 
so  they  mount  their  English  coaches,  and  off 
they  go  forty  or  fifty  miles  Friday  evening 
or  Saturday  morning,  and  then  mount  good 
horses — English  horses ;  none  of  those  fixey, 
fancy  little  horses  that  are  just  like  a  rocking- 
chair,  you  know;  but  one  of  those  great, 
large,  strong- legged,  muscular  horses,  whose 
trot  is  rough,  whose  gallop  is  energetic ;  that 
jump  fences  and  can  clear  a  ditch  without  diffi- 
culty. They  ride  and  hunt  and  enjoy  them- 
selves for  the  day.  The  result  is,  that  the 
American  businessman,  or  American  professor, 
or  American  lawyer,  is  worn  out  and  laid  aside 
at  fifty-five  or  sixty  years  of  age;  and  the  Eng 
lish  judge  and  jurist  is  a  hale,  hearty,  well- 
preserved  gentleman,  full  of  intellectual  power, 
at  eighty,  eighty-five  and  ninety. 

Now,  I  plead  for  the  twenty  years  between 
sixty  and  eighty,  I  plead  in  behalf  of  those 
twenty  years  that  come  after  you  know  how 
to  do  your  best  work  ;  after  you  have  learned 
to  be  the  most  of  a  man  and  the  most  of  a  wo- 
man for  society ;  that,  instead  of  simply  mak- 
ing yourself  a  man  or  woman,  and  then  dying, 
you  should  make  yourself  a  man  or  a  woman, 
and  then  live  for  twenty  years  of  useful  life. 
I  say.  Take  care  of  your  health  out  of  school 
hours.  How  are  you  to  take  care  of  it? 
Well,  first  and  foremost,  I  say,  sleep  a  good 
deal.  I  have  a  universal  abhorrence  of  those 
people  who  are  eternally  talking  about  going 
to  bed  late  and  getting  up  early.  They  are 
nuisances  in  society.  I  don't  believe  that  the 
Lord  made  a  blunder  when  he  made  man  and 
ordained  that  sleep  should  be  the  means  by 
which  the  run-down  nervous  system  should  be 
wound  up  again.  Sleep  six  hours  ?  Yes ; 
you  will  be  of  no  account  if  you  don't. 
Sleep  seven  ;  you  will  be  a  good  deal  better 
off  than  if  you  sleep  six.  If  you  get  eight, 
good ;  and  if  you  get  nine,  so  much  the  bet- 
ter. The  more  work  you  do,  the  more  sleep 
you  should  take.  If  you  have  nothing  to  do, 
four  or  five  hours  is  enough  for  you ;  if  you 
have  a  good  deal  to  do,  nine  will  be  too  little. 
Look  at  Vanderbilt,  now  deceased,  and  Ed- 
gar Thompson,  lately  deceased.  These  men 
have  died  overworked,  and  they  first  began  to 
die  for  want  of  sleep. 

So  long  as  they  could  sleep,  and  sleep  well 
and  sleep  plentifully  and  hard,  they  could  do 
any  quantity  of  work  that  could  be  packed 
into  the  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  that  are  left 
after  nine  are  taken  out  for  sleeping,  and  eat- 
ing, etc.  Now,  therefore,  I  say,  sleep — sleep 
well.     It  is  infinitely  hard,  when  you  lay  your 


clothes  on  the  chair,  to  lay  your  cares  and 
burdens  and  worriments  and  vexations  on  the 
floor  beside  the  chair. 

Take  a  good  deal  of  exercise  in  the.  open 
air.  Riding  is  very  good.  WalJcing  for 
teachers  is  not  good  at  all.  You  exercise 
your  limbs  too  much  in  the  school-room. 
Don't  walk  ;  that  is  not  the  way  to  exercise. 
What  would  you  think  of  a  man  whose  daily 
life  was  driving  a  four  horse  team  in  the  pub- 
lic highway,  and  at  night  he  would  go  home 
anti  his  wife  would  suggest  that  he  go  out  and 
take  a  horse-back  ride  for  exercise  ?  That  is 
not  the  way  at  all.  A  ride  is  good— some- 
thing that  will  rest  you — anything  that  will 
stir  you  up  and  fill  your  lungs  full  o(  air. 

Have  you  ever  noticed  that  when  you  get 
nervous  and  anxious  and  diligent  in  study, 
you  draw  in  and  expire  very  little  breath? 
Fill  your  lungs  full,  because  God  has  made 
miles  up  there  for  the  purpose  of  having 
plenty.  To  keep  it  from  stagnating.  He  has 
mixed  it  up  with  what  we  call  wind,  and  we 
miserable  people  keep  our  mouths  shut,  and 
noses,  too,  as  much  as  we  can,  and  take  in 
just  as  little  of  God's  bounty  as  we  possibly 
can  get  along  with. 


LANGUAGE  LESSONS. 


S.  R.  THOMPSON. 


EVERYBODY  understands  how  important 
it  is  to  be  able  to  speak  and  write  plain 
English.  And  yet,  within  my  recollection, 
very  little  attention  was  given  to  teaching  the 
use  of  language.  I  remember  very  well  when 
I  studied  Grammar,  for  term  after  term,  I 
had  never  been  called  upon  to  write  one  sin- 
gle line  of  the  English  language,  by  way  of 
learning  to  use  it.  I  say,  in  the  light  of  the 
present  method  of  doing  things,  wasn't  that 
an  astonishing  circumstance — that  any  per- 
son should  be  learning  to  use  the  English 
language,  and  yet  never  write  one  single  line 
in  the  whole  school  course  in  the  study  of 
language  ?  Now,  if  there  is  anything  more 
astonishing  in  history,  I  don't  know  what 
it  is. 

What  is  the  purpose  of  teaching  language 
lessons  in  the  school  ?  Suppose  you  are  go- 
ing to  teach  them.  The  first  question  you 
ought  to  ask  yourself  is,  "  What  is  the  prim- 
ary object  of  this  work  ?  What  is  the  cor- 
rect measure  of  my  success  in  this  thing  I  am 
trying  to  do?"  There  are  those  who  never 
have  any  definite  object  in  view;  such  per- 
sons are  not  effective  workers ;  but  those  who 
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have  in  view  something  definite,  and  stead- 
fastly work  towards  it,  are  those  who  make 
their  mark  in  the  world.  The  only  just  test 
of  success  in  teaching  language  lessons,  is  the 
ability  the  school  acquires  to  use  the  lan- 
guage. Now,  set  that  down  as  a  pjint  on 
which  I  am  tenacious,  and  about  which  I  am 
not  disposed  to  quibble  :  if  there  is  improve- 
ment there,  then  your  teaching  is  successful, 
just  so  far. 

If  you  find  that  there  is  no  ability  to  use  1^- 
guage  correctly,  I  set  it  down  as  settled  that 
your  teaching  is  not  what  it  ought  to  be. 
Last  summer  I  became  acquainted  with  these 
circumstances:  A  teacher,  a  very  excellent 
scholar,  and  a  very  amiable  and  worthy 
young  woman,  taught  a  three  months'  school, 
in  which  English  language  lessons  were  part 
of  the  course  of  study,  and  the  book  furnished 
was  "  Swinton's  Language  Lessons."  I  asked 
scholars  twelve  or  thirteen  years  old  in  that 
school,  how  much  writing  they  had  done  as  a 
means  of  learning  to  use  the  language,  and  they 
assured  me  that  they  had  not  written  one  soli- 
tary line  in  the  whole  term.  Now,  wasn't  that 
an  astonishing  circutnstance  ?  What  makes 
it  still  more  remarkable,  the  author  says  in 
the  preface  of  the  book  something  like  this : 
"This  book  is  not  intended  to  be  committed 
to  memory  and  recited,  but  to  be  made  a 
guide  to  practice;"  and  yet,  just  what  the 
book  was  not  intended  to  be  used  for,  was  just 
what  the  teacher  used  it  for.  I  don't  believe 
the  scholars  could  write  a  whit  better  at  the 
end  of  the  term  than  at  the  beginning.  They 
had  learned  a  good  deal  about  pronouns, 
and  verbs,  and  such  things,  but  they  hadn't 
learned  the  use  of  language.  In  education 
some  things  are  things  that  have  to  be  done, 
and  some  things  have  to  be  known.  Those 
things  that  have  to  be  known  are  learned  by 
study,  reflection,  and  consideration.  Those 
things  that  have  to  be  done  are  learned  by 
practice.  Yet  these  two  things  go  well  to 
gether.  Study  and  reflection,  if  of  the  right 
kind,  aid  essentially  in  practice ;  and  practice, 
if  judicious,  will  aid  in  learning  principles ; 
and  the  two  go  best  together. 

To  take  the  practice  alone,  without  any 
principles  at  all,  would  be  simply  to  make 
machines  out  of  the  scholars;  it  would  not 
be  educating  their  reasoning  faculties  at  all. 
Some  cond  emn  the  mere  manual  skill,  or 
the  mere  physical  skill,  or  the  mere  intellec- 
tual skill,  without  that  breadth  of  thought 
that  comes  from  the  study  of  the  reasoning 
process ;  therefore  they  study  the  reasoning 
process  all  their  lives.  They  may  be  learned, 
but  they  are  learned  dunces,  so  far  as  actual 


work  is  concerned.  Both  these  extremes  are 
undesirable.  The  middle  ground  is  the  true 
ground. 

The  use  of  language  is  an  art,  and  as  such 
it  must,  like  all  other  arts,  be  acquired  prin- 
cipally by  practice.  Not  only  must  be  ac- 
quired by  practice,  but  it  cannot  be  acquired 
in  any  other  way ;  arid  there  never  was  and 
never  will  be  an  individual  who  could  write 
fluently  and  correctly  without  practice,  any 
more  than  you  can  learn  to  swim  without 
going  into  the  water.  It  can't  be  done.  I 
tried  it  five  or  six  years,  and  I  made  just  as 
good  a  failure  as  anybody.  Use  principles 
in  connection  with  practice.  The  old  fash- 
ioned way  I  wish  was  buried  deeper  than  ever 
Pompeii  was  buried.  I  say,  use  the  rules  for 
the  sake  of  help  in  practice.  If  you  ask  me 
if  I  would  teach  grammar  at  all,  I  say  I  would 
not  in  the  common  schools.  Grammar,  as  it 
is  ordinarily  taught,  I  would  not  teach  at  all. 
I  am  convinced  that  its  teaching  is  practically 
useless  as  far  as  the  art  of  writing  is  concerned. 
I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  persons  of  mature 
age  may  not  study  grammar  as  a  science ;  but 
to  make  it  a  substitute  for  the  art  of  writing,  is 
simply  to  give  us  gilt-edged  furniture  when  we 
want  bread  and  butter.  Let  us  have  the  nec- 
essaries of  life ;  and  the  art  of  writing  is  now- 
adays one  of  those  necessaries.  Just  the  other 
day  a  man  wrote  me  from  Illinois  asking  me 
about  the  opportunities  of  teaching  school  in 
Nebraska,  and  he  remarked  that  he  had  been 
a  teacher  for  fifteen  years,  and  led  me  to  infer 
that  he  was  an  ac^complished  teacher.  I  ob- 
served, however,  that  there  were  more  mis- 
takes in  the  letter  than  there  were  lines,  and 
I  said  to  myself:  *'  My  dear  sir,  if  you  have 
taught  school  fifteen  years,  and  cannot  write 
a  better  letter  than  that,  the  less  I  see  of  you 
the  better  I  like  it."  I  put  his  letter  in  the 
waste-basket.  What  would  you  think  of  a 
person  who  had  taught  the  organ  fifteen  years, 
and  could  not  play  *'  Old  Hundred"  with  one 
finger  ? 

I  believe  that  as  soon  as  pupils  are  able  to 
express  thought  at  all,  effort  should  be  made 
to  teach  them  to  express  thought  in  the  best 
manner.  It  used  to  be  the  opinion  of  many 
that  this  subject  may  be  deferred  until  after 
some  years  of  school  life.  I  believe  that  the 
best  minds  in  our  profession  have  agreed  with 
one  accord  that  that  was  a  mistake ;  that  the 
time  to  begin  to  teach  the  art  of  expressing 
thought  is  when  the  expression  of  thought  is 
begun  by  the  pupil ;  and  that  it  should  be, 
not  the  work  of  one  term  or  one  year,  but 
of  the  whole  school  life.  Every  day,  have 
some  lesson,  or  some  exercise  calculated  to 
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teach  the  pupils  to  express  thought.  I  shall 
speak  particularly  this  morning  of  the  art  of 
expressing  thought  in  writing ;  not  because 
it  is  more  important,  but  because  you  cannot 
do  everything  in  one  day,  and  I  prefer  to  do 
something  with  some  completeness,  rather 
than  speak  a  little  of  a  great  many  things.  I 
will,  however,  make  this  remark  in  passing, 
that  the  art  of  expressing  thought  in  speech 
may  be  acquired  largely  in  connection  with 
the  reading  lesson  in  school.  It  ought  to  be 
a  part  of  every  reading  lesson,  and  many  of 
you  will  readily  think  how  this  may  be  done. 
It  is  done  continually  in  the  best  schools,  by 
calling  upon  pupils  to  relate  the  circum- 
stances, or  the  histories,  or  the  narratives,  or 
whatever  the  reading  lesson  may  have  been 
When  you  have  a  pupil  reading  a  selection  in 
the  Reader,  of  which  he  is  unable  to  give 
any  account,  you  may  set  it  down  as  a  fact 
that  either  that  pupil  is  reading  without  think- 
ing, or  that  the  subject  is  beyond  his  com- 
prehension. It  is  natural  for  children  who 
read  what  they  understand,  and  are  interested 
in  it,  to  tell  somebody.  *When  they  are 
unable  to  do  this,  it  shows,  to  my  mind,  that 
the  subject  is  beyond  their  comprehension, 
or  they  have  been  simply  naming  words ;  and 
I  believe  that  the  foundation  of  all  the  chief 
faults  in  speaking  and  reading  is  based  upon 
this.  I  speak  of  this  particularly  as  interfer- 
ing with  the  expression  of  thought,  because 
it  finally  leads  the  pupils  to  read  without 
thought,  and  those  who  have  no  thoughts  to 
express  are  not  likely  to  be  very  successful  in 
expressing  them. 

I  shall  now  mention  two  or  three  guiding 
principles  which  it  seems  to  me  ought  to  be 
kept  in  mind  in  teaching  expression  of  thought 
in  reading.  In  the  first  place,  we  must  re- 
member that  expression  of  thought  is  an  art 
— something  to  be  done,  to  be  acquired  prin- 
cipally by  practice,  and  to  a  very  limited  ex- 
tent by  the  use  or  application  of  rules.  No- 
body would  expect  or  hope  to  teach  children 
to  talk  by  the  application  of  rules.  Yet  read- 
ing is  not  very  different  from  talking.  The 
two  are  exactly  analogous.  We  would  not 
expect  a  very  great  difference  in  the  particular 
manner  of  teaching  the  one  from  the  particu- 
lar manner  of  teaching  the  other,  because  the 
two  are  so  nearly  alike  ;  and  yet  nobody  un- 
der the  heavens  ever  undertook  to  teach  chil- 
dren to  talk  by  rule.  The  youngest  or  least 
child  that  can  talk  will. teach  the  lesser  one  to 
talk  by  imitation. 

Not  very  long  ago  I  had  the  pleasure  of 
visiting  a  Deaf  and  Dumb  school.  I  spent 
some  time   there,   studying   the   method  of 


teaching  pupils  to  talk,  and  I  received  some 
valuable  suggestions  in  this  direction.  You 
know  that  the  pupils  in  a  Deaf  and  Dumb 
school  learn  to  speak  by  the  use  of  signs.  In 
the  school  they  are  called  upon  to  learn  to 
express  thought  by  the  means  of  words,  and 
this  is  to  them  a  very  great  task ;  it  takes  a 
great  many  years,  and  even  then  they  are 
awkward  about  it. 

I  remember  one  class  that  was  reciting 
there.  Each  pupil  was  at  the  blackboard.  I 
was  asked  to  give  them  some  words  to  write 
sentences  about.  I  gave  them,  among  others; 
the  word  '*bee."  One  of  them  wrote  this 
sentence:  ''If  you  persecute  bees  they  will 
bite  you,'*  and  the  teacher  pointed  to  the 
word  **  f)ersecute,'*  and  made  a  sign  indicat- 
ing that  that  was  wrong.  The  scholar  looked 
at  it  awhile,  and  then  rubbed  it  out  and  wrote 
"tease.**  Then  his  attention  was  called  to 
''bite.*'  He  reflected  a  little  while.  What 
was  he  doing  then  ?  He  was  endeavoring  to 
call  to  mind  different  words  that  had  signifi- 
cations similar  to  bite ;  and  he  finally  wrote 
"string.**  The  teacher  indicated  that  that 
was  wrong.  He  looked  at  it,  and  reflected, 
and  then  rubbed  out  the  r,  making  it  '-'sting.** 
The  first  mistake  was  in  using  the  word  that 
has  a  signification  not  unlike  the  word  sting. 
He  reflected  a  moment,  and  remembered  that 
he  had  used  the  wrong  word.  The  second 
time,  he  intended  to  use  the  right  one,  and 
spelled  it  wrong.  This  process  is  carried  on 
day  after  day,  and  year  after  year,  and  there 
are  pupils  in  that  school  who  can  write  as 
rapidly  as  they  can  move  their  fingers. 

•  The  second  cautionary  principle  in  learn- 
ing to  write  is  this :  The  critical  faculty  ought 
not  to  be  allowed  to  get  too  far  ahead  of  the 
Executive  ability  of  the  pupil.  If  a  person 
wishes  to  become  a  fluent  writer,  he  must  be- 
gin writing  and  practice  writing  before  he  is 
too  much  hampered  by  the  rules  of  writing ; 
and  whoever  is  continually  thinking  how  he 
will  say  or  do  a  thing,  is  not  likely  to  say 
much  that  is  worth  saying.  If  you  are  going 
to  express  great  thoughts  in  such  a  way  as  to 
move  others,  you  must  first  liave  the  thoughts, 
and  then  you  must  not  be  too  much  tram« 
meled  in  your  way  of  expressing  them.  When 
there  is  something  to  polish,  then  it  is  time  to 
put  the  polish  on.  To  study  the  rules  of 
Rhetoric,  Composition  and  Grammar,  before 
there  is  any  power  to  write  acquired,  is  put- 
ting the  critical  and  discriminating  faculty 
ahead  of  the  executive  faculty.  This  is  the 
objection  I  see  to  teaching  the  rules  of  com- 
position before  anything  is  done  in  the  way  of 
writing  composition. 
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The  third  cautionary  principle  to  be  kept 
in  mind  is  this:  Every  mind  is  difTerent 
from  every  other  mind,  and  every  mind  seeks 
to  get  knowledge  in  its  own  way. 

I  think  in  teaching  a  written  language  we 
have  made  too  little  use  of  what  the  philoso- 
phers call  intuition — a  terra  for  which  we 
have  no  good  word.  I  will  explain  what  I 
mean  by  it.  Some  ten  or  fifteen  years  ago  I 
was  sitting  in  a  printing  office,  waiting  to  see 
the  editor.  In  the  other  end  of  the  room 
were  two  boys  about  fourteen  years  of  age, 
setting  typ)e.  Every  now  and  then  they 
would  roar  with  laughter  at  something  they 
were  setting  up.  After  awhile  I  went  over 
there  to  see  what  they  were  laughing  about. 
They  were  setting  up  an  article  on  Grammar, 
written  by  a  teacher  in  that  town — a  pretty 
good  teacher,  too— and  the  mistakes  in 
punctuation  and  spelling  were  so  ludicrous 
that  these  boys,  that  had  never  studied  gram- 
mar in  their  lives,  were  convulsed  with  laugh- 
ter. This  was  a  discussion  of  knotty  points 
in  Grammar,  and  this  teacher  was  particularly 
skilled  in  parsing ;  and  you  see  how  far  he 
had  carried  his  critical  faculty  ahead  of  his 
executive  ability.  But  this  is  not  the  point  1 
wish  you  to  notice.  How  did  these  -boys 
learn  this  skill  in  composition  that  enabled 
them  to  criticise  the  work  of  this  teacher,  wTio 
was  older  than  they,  well  educated,  and  a 
competent  teacher?  How  was  it  that  they 
had  learned  to  know  so  much  about  the 
English  language,  with  only  an  ordinary 
common  school  education  ?  These  boys  had 
been  setting  up  copy  on  newspapers  for  three 
or  four  years.  Setting  type  was  about  the 
only  thing  they  had  ever  done.  They  had 
learned  the  ordinary  rules  of  punctuation,  not 
as  rules,  but  as  practice.  They  had  learned 
that  certain  points  and  certain  pauses  were 
used,  and  where  a  period  should  come,  and 
capital  letters,  etc.  They  had  learned  it  by 
intuition ;  that  is,  they  had  gathered  a  plan 
of  doing  it  by  seeing  it  done,  by  imitating 
the  work  of  others,  just  as  the  boy  learns  to 
talk,  to  emphasize,  to  inflect,  to  pronounce 
words,  to  make  his  stops,  and  emphasize  for 
effect — not  by  rule,  but  by  intuition.  The 
day  after  the  Fourth  of  July,  I  was  driving 
along,  and  I  met  a  boy  with  a  little  United 
States  flag  in  his  hat,  marching  along  as 
straight  as  a  soldier,  and  some  one  in  the 
carriage  with  me  said,  **  Hurrah !"  He 
never  looked  around  or  turned  his  head,  but 
marched  straight  on.  Said  he,  **  Yon  bet !" 
There  was  a  whole  Fourth  of  July  oration  in 
that  one  expression,  and  it  wasn't  learned  by 
rule,  either. 


As  soon  as  the  pupih  begin  to  learn  to 
read,  they  ought  to  begin  to  learn  to  write, 
beca^ise  that  is  the  easiest  way  to  fix  words  in 
the  mind.  Then,  every  day,  every  pupil  in 
the  lower  reading  classes  should  have  exer- 
cises given  him  to  copy,  not  •necessarily  so 
lengthy  as  to  be  a  burden,  but  as  much  as  he 
can  copy  well  and  carefully.  In  this  copy- 
ing they  should  be  instructed  to  use  capital 
letters  where  capitals  are  used  in  the  lesson. 
The  teacher  should  exam'ine  critically,  w^ord 
for  word,  everything  that  is  found  in  a  read- 
ing lesson  so  far  as  copied.  This  exercise 
can  be  used  from  the  first  year  to  the  fifth. 
There  isn't  any  part  of  the  lower  grades  of 
school  life  where  such  an  exercise  may  not  be 
used  with  profit.  This  may  be  overdone, 
like  every  other  good  thing.  It  is  one  of  the 
ways  of  learning  to  write,  to  express  thousjht; 
and  the  way  in  which  scholars  learn  from 
this  process  is  by  intuition — ^the  power  that 
the  mind  has  of  taking  notice  and  gathering 
up  general  principles  from  particular  cases, 
and  acquiring  the  art  of  doing  something  by 
copying.  Now,  Ahis  may  be  carried  too  far ; 
but,  if  used  in  connection  with  other  work, 
it  is  very  valuable. 

Last  summer  I  attended  an  Institute  of 
seventy-five  teachers  in  our  State  (Nebraska). 
In  the  forenoon  they  parsed  eight  lines  of 
some  exercise  in  the  latter  part  of  a  grammar 
— Harvey's,  1  think.  They  had  studied  it 
before.  In  the  after  noon,  talking  about  this 
subject,  I  asked  them  to  allow  me  to  dictate 
those  eight  lines  to  the  Institute.  They  took 
paper  and  wrote  them  from  dictation.  You 
observe  that  they  had  studied  this  lesson  be- 
fore coming  to  the  class ;  they  had  parsed 
and  analyzed  the  whole  of  it ;  and  yet,  when 
I  dictated  it  to  them,  not  one  of  the  seventy- 
five  was  able  to  write  it  correctly,  and  they 
made  from  five  to  twentv-seven  mistakes.  If 
I  had  stated  to  that  Institute  the  probable  re- 
sult before  I  gave  this  dictation  exercise,  they 
would  have  received  it  with  indignation.  I 
speak  particularly  of  this  exercise,  and  I  beg 
of  you  to  understand  me.  I  don't  offer  this 
as  the  only  thing  to  be  done  in  teaching 
writing,  but  as  one  of  many  things,  and  as 
one  that  may  be  used  in  all  grades  of  schools 
with  profit. 

Writing  what  may  be  seen  in  a  picture  is  a 
very  good  exercise.  At  first,  it  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  write  the  things  seen  in  the  picture  ; 
then  you  ask  them  what  is  going  on  there. 
What  is  that  person  doing?  What  does  it 
make  you  think  of?  and  so  on.  After  they 
have  written  this,  if  there  is  a  story  about  it, 
let  them  read  it,  and  then  write  it  from  re- 
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collection.  You  observe  now  allihese  points. 
First,  we  have  the  power  of  observation  cul- 
tivated in  looking  at  the  details  of  the  pic- 
ture ;  then  we  call  out  the  thinking  power, 
the  power  of  suggestion,  by  the  questions, 
What  is  this  person  doing  ?  etc.;  and  then,  if 
there  is  a  story  connected  with  it,  they  should 
write  it  from  recollection — not  the  words  of 
the  story,  but  the  thoughts  of  the  story.  You 
should  discourage,  with  all  the  power  you 
have,  the  disposition  that  some  pupils  of  very 
little  memory  show,  to  write  the  story  word 
for  word  as  they  remember  it ;  for,  although 
it  may  strengthen  the  memory,  it  doesn't  im- 
prove the  scholar  very  much  in  the  expres- 
sion of  thought.  Writing  from  dictation, 
writing  the  story  itself  from  the  elements  of 
the  story,  furnishes  a  good  exercise  for  per- 
sons well  up  in  life. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


IN  16 1 1,  Thomas  Sutton,  a  gentleman  of 
England,  died,  and  left  an  estate  to  char- 
itable purposes,  including  the  foundation  of 
the  famous  Charterhouse.  There  was  some 
dispute  as  to  the  will,  and  Francis  Bacon 
took  occasion  to  address  the  King  a  letter  of 
advice  respecting  the  proposed  distribution 
of  the  property,  as  in  case  the  will  was  set 
as\de  the  King  would  be  heir.  In  that  letter 
occurs  a  passage  which  has  a  singular  force 
here  and  now,  where  conditions  exist  not  un- 
like those  indicated  by  Bacon.  **  Concern- 
ing the  advancement  in  learning,"  he  writes, 
*'  I  do  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  one  of  the 
wisest  and  greatest  men  of  your  kingdom ; 
that  for  grammar  schools  there  are  already 
too  many,  and  therefore  no  providence  to 
add  where  there  is  excess.  For  the  great 
number  of  schools  which  are  in  your  High- 
ness' realm  doth  cause  a  want,  and  doth  like- 
wise cause  an  overflow,  both  of  them  incon- 
venient, and  one  of  them  dangerous.  For 
by  means  thereof  they  find  want,  in  the 
country  and  towns,  both  of  servants  for  hus- 
bandry and  apprentices  for  trade ;  and,  on 
the  other  side,  there  being  more  scholars 
bred  than  the  State  can  prefer  and  employ, 
and  the  active  part  of  that  life  not  bearing  a 
proportion  to  the  preparative,  it  must  needs 
fall  out  that  many  persons  will  be  bred  unfit 
for  other  vocations,  and  unprofitable  for  that 
in  which  they  are  brought  up;  which  fills 
the  realm  full  of  indigent,  idle  and  wanton 
people,  which  are  but  materia  rerum  nova- 
rumy 

We  are  discovering  something  of  the  same 


want  and  overflow  now,  especially  in  our 
cities.  We  need  not  even  change  Bacon's 
terms,  though  the  words  themselves  have  a 
little  different  meaning.  Now,  as  then,  there 
are  too  many  grammar  schools,  or,  what  is 
more  to  the  purpose,  the  grammar  schools 
teach  too  much  grammar.  Bacon  complains 
that  in  his  day  the  schools  caused  a  want  of 
farmers  and  mechanics,  and  an  overflow  of 
clerky  people.  Precisely  this  complaint  must 
be  made  at  present.  The  tendency  of  our 
highly  organized  public  school  system  is  to 
discourage  manual  labor,  and  to  multiply 
enormously  the  number  of  those  who  seek  to 
maintain  themselves  by  the  pen  or  by  trade. 
The  course  of  instruction  is  almost  wholly 
intellectual  in  its  scope,  the  time  occupied 
covers  years  when  the  training  for  mechanical 
pursuits  naturally  begins,  and  the  apparent 
prospect  of  a  higher  social  pursuit  leads  to  an 
aversion  from  the  humbler  occupation.  The 
result  is  that  the  mechanical  arts  suffer  an  in- 
dignity, and  boys  who  might  have  been  fitted 
for  good  workmen  become  indifferent  book* 
keepers,  clerks  and  salesmen. 

Now  a  State  rests  for  prosperity  not  upon 
its  clerks,  but  upon  its  workmen;  it  is  the 
men  who  handle  tools  that  contribute  to  its 
wealth  and  may  be  trusted  for  its  defence ; 
and  it  is  of  the  first  importance  that  this 
class  should  be  trained  not  only  in  the  arts, 
but  in  intelligence  and  character.  But  the 
divorce  of  manual  and  mental  education  in 
our  public  schools  tends  to  perpetuate  the 
separation  out  of  school.  If  there  is  intelli- 
gence in  the  workman  and  a  capacity  to  im- 
prove his  art,  these  are  not  the  distinguished 
results  of  the  training  which  the  public  schools 
give;  that  training  steadily  withdraws  the 
young  men  from  mechanical  and  agricultural 
pursuits,  and  crowds  them  into  operations  al- 
ready overstocked,  which  depend  for  their 
prosperity  indeed  upon  the  development  of 
the  arts.  When  a  time  of  depression  or  dis- 
order comes,  great  numbers  are  cast  out  of 
employment,  with  no  resources  of  industry, 
and  the  State  becomes  full  of  *  *  indigent,  idle 
and  wanton  f)eople.*' 

Moreover,  the  public  school  system  not  be- 
ing found  favorable  to  the  mechanic  arts, 
what  great  educational  force  remains  ?  The 
apprentice  system  has  nearly  disappeared.  It 
has  declined  contemporaneously  with  the  rise 
and  encouragement  of  a  compulsory  public 
school  system,  and  the  two  facts  are  related 
more  closely  than  by  the  accident  of  time. 
It  is  true  that  we  must  look  for  the  chief 
cause  of  this  decline  to  the  introduction  of 
steam  power,  which  has  led  to  the  formation 
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of  associated  industries,  and  the  breaking  up 
of  labor  into  fragments.  The  rapid  changes 
in  society  have  made  the  old  relation  of 
master  and  apprentice  unlikely ;  but  neither 
the  introduction  of  machinery  nor  the  multi- 
plication of  grades  between  the  contractor 
and  the  workman  has  lessened  the  necessity 
for  skilled  labor,  or  rendered  the  trained 
workman  a  superfluous  member  of  a  great 
State.  On  the  contrary,  since  the  natural 
forces  which  conspire  to  sustain  the  arts  have 
temporarily  given  way  to  a  new  discovery,  it 
becomes  more  necessary  to  organize  in  their 
defense;  but  the  chief  organization  upon 
which  the  State  relies  is  found  insufficient,  if 
not  positively  antagonistic. 

The  economic  consideration  which  would 
persuade  us  to  introduce  into  the  public 
school  system  a  recognition  of  manual  train- 
ing, are  re  enforced  by  the  discovery  of  a  yet 
higher  argument  in  the  very  nature  of  educa- 
tion itself.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that 
our  school  system  should  have  grown  into  a 
purely  intellectual  order.  In  its  beginnings 
there  was  no  assumption  of  an  entire  control 
of  the  child.  So  much  time  was  given  to 
school  as  could  be  spared  from  the  farm  and 
shop.  There  still  existed  a  well -recognized 
tradition  of  mechanical  knowledge,  and  the 
school  was  looked  ■  upon  as  supplying  those 
rudiments  which  could  best  be  acquired  there. 
Gradually,  as  cities  grew,  increasing  thus  the 
class  of  children  who  had  no  other  employ- 
ment, school  came  to  be  the  chief  occupation 
of  the  young.  Then  the  discharge  upon  our 
shores  of  an  illiterate  foreign  population  ex- 
cited alarm  lest  ignorance  should  get  in  the 
majority,  and  we  made  haste  to  comf)el  the 
children  of  this  class  into  the  public  schools. 
The  attention  of  the  community  becoming 
more  concentrated  on  this  important  institu- 
tion of  the  State,  the  existing  apparatus  for 
instruction  was  improved  and  refined;  the 
school-book  industry  was  developed,  and 
normal  schools  established  for  the  better  edu- 
cation of  teachers  who  were  to  stand  behind 
these  school-books.  The  pride  of  the  State,- 
the  enthusiasm  of  teachers,  the  natural  quick- 
ness of  children  at  leisure,  these  have  all 
helped  to  swell  the  tide  of  the  public  school 
system,  and  to  carry  it  on  in  the  direction  of 
its  first  setting. 

Now  that  all  this  has  been  done,  and  the 
elementary  truths  of  society  begin  to  assert 
themselves,  we  shall  discover  that  in  neglect- 
ing the  education  of  the  hand  we  have  not 
only  weakened  the  power  of  the  State,  but 
have  stimulated  an  unbalanced  education  of 
the  pereon.     A  training  which  ignores  the 


hand  is  not  the  training  which  either  nature 
or  history  ^'ill  approve.  That  member  is 
something  more  than  a  symbol  of  industry. 
"Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth  to  do,  do  it 
with  thy  might."  **  Establish  thou  the  work 
of  our  hands,"  are  not  phrases  ingeniously 
contrived  to  translate  into  the  vernacular  the 
intellectual  exercises  of  clerks  and  commercial 
travelers ;  they  point  to  an  elemental  condi- 
tion of  human  well-being.  Nor  is  this  train- 
ing of  the  hand  to  be  obtained  by  means  of 
gymna.stic  swinging  of  dumb-bells.  The 
training  of  the  hand  means  the  power  to  use 
a  tool ;  the  training  of  the  eye  is  the^wer 
to  see  perfect  work ;  the  training  of  the  mind 
is  the  power  to  conceive  and  execute  that 
work. 

The  curing  of  the  defect  in  society  and  the 
restoration  of  education  to  a  sound  and  health- 
ful condition  are  to  be  sought  in  a  reforma- 
tion of  that  system  which  we  justly  regard  as 
the  very  engine  of  the  State's  prosperity. 

Nor  are  signs  lacking  that  the  public  mind 
is  turning  in  that  direction.  The  introduction 
of  drawing  into  the  curriculum  is  one  sign, 
and  it  is  curious  to  observe  how  the  double 
argument,  drawn  from  economy  and  from 
the  philosophy  of  education,  has  been  used 
in  support  of  this  measure.  The  introduction 
of  sewing  for  girls  is  even  more  significant. 
Here  the  argument  has  been  drawn  chiefly 
from  the  economic  side,  and  the  facts  which 
gave  the  argument  its  force  were  unassailable ; 
but  no  one  who  appreciates  the  full  meaning 
of  education  can  help  seeing  how  valuable 
an  element  was  introduced  into  the  education 
of  girls  in  Boston  when  sewing  was  made  a 
regular  part  of  public  school  training. 

This  study  of  sewing  forces  upon  one  the 
question  of  manual  education  of  boys.  The 
question  is  precisely  the  same ;  only  its  solu- 
tion is  more  complicated.  To  the  girl  is 
given  one  tool,  and  the  perfect  mastery  of 
that  carries  with  it  a  training  in  thoroughness, 
order,  concentration,  precision  and  self  re- 
spect ;  the  practice,  moreover,  is  easily  asso- 
ciated with  a  daily  need,  and  the  charm  of 
useful  production  is  attendant  on  the  study. 
But  there  is  no  one  tool  which  can  be  affirmed 
of  the  boy,  and  this  is  sometimes  taken  as  an 
excuse  for  not  teaching  him  the  use  of  any. 
Yet  the  variety  of  tools  which  a  boy  may  use 
only  suggests  practical  difficulties,  it  does  not 
declare  these  difficulties  insurmountable,  nor 
in  any  way  weaken  the  force  of  the  educa- 
tional argument.  The  difficulties  indeed  are 
such  as  yield  readily  to  an  intelligent  will. 
Half  of  the  question  is  answered  when  one 
considers  that  the  primary  object  of  manual 
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education  in  the  public  schools  is  not  to  make 
boys  carpenters,  ship-builders,  masons,  or 
followers  of  any  other  craft,  but  to  instruct 
them  in  the  meaning  of  their  hands  and  of 
the  tools  which  those  hands  may  grasp. 
Hence  the  shops  which  may  be  attached  to 
public  schools  will  be  shops  of  instruction, 
not  of  construction,  and  the  training  will  be 
in  the  grammar  of  the  arts,  while  it  is  not  in 
the  indefinite  number  of  forms  which  the  arts 
assume. 

The  various  schools  of  technology  which 
exist  do  not  meet  the  general  need  which  we 
have  described.     Their   business  is  to  train 
masters  and  professional  mechanics  ;  they  do 
not  make  mechanics  any  more  than  colleges 
make  book-keepers.      A  graduate  of  a  col- 
lege may  find  himself  finally  in  the  position 
of  an  ordinary  clerk,   and  never  rise  above 
it  j  and    so  a  graduate  of  a  technological 
school  may  prove  at  last  only  a  journeyman; 
but  neither   college   nor  schools  exists    for 
these  ends.     Nor  can  the  want  be  supplied 
by  benevolent  or  evening  schools.     These  are 
but  make  shifts.      They  could  become  im- 
portant only  as  they  drew   life  out  of  the 
public  schools.     No ;  the  remedy  lies  in  such 
a  re-adjustment  of  the  public  school  system 
in  our  cities  as  shall  make  it  include  formal, 
progressive  instruction  in  the  manual  arts.    If 
it  be  said  that  the  state   or  the  city  has  no 
function  to  educate  children   for  a  specific 
trade,  but  only  to  give  them  a  common  school 
education,  as  that  term  is  now  understood,  it 
can  be  answered,  first,  that  the  present  sys- 
tem does  almost  inevitably  educate  children 
for  thedtsk  and  the  counter,  with  a  reversion 
in  many  cases  of  the  almshouse  or  the  police 
station ;  and,  second,  that  there   is  nothing 
in  the  present  reach  of  common  sthool  edu- 
cation which  need  compel  us  to  glorify  it  as 
the  final  and  perfect  force  for  developing  the 
human  character.     In  truth,  we  might  better 
ask  humbly  why  the  present  system  has  failed, 
than  boast  of  its  success.     Nor  should  we  be 
far  wrong  if  we  were  to  assert  that  in  making 
common  such   an  education  as  we  have  out- 
lined we  are  likely  to  produce  citizens  who  in 
peace  would   be   more    valuable  working  in 
shops,  and  not  wailing  behind  counters,  and 
whose  training  would  make  them  better  sol- 
diers in  war.     The  drill  of  school-boys  with 
the  saw,  the  plane,  the  axe  and  the  file,  would 
make  them  stronger  defenders  of  the  state 
than  if  they  had  known  only  the  manual  ex- 
ercises of  the  school-room,  or  even  had  been 
formed,  in  schools  days    into  battalions  of 
miniature  soldiers.  '   ^,^^^,.^  ^^^,,^^^^^ 
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WE  take  from  the  Indiana  School  Journal 
the  following  abstract  of  a  paper  read 
before,  the  Indiana  Social  Science  Association 
at  its  recent  anniversary  meeting,  held  in  In- 
dianapolis, by  H.  S.  Tarbell,  Superintendent  of 
ihe  Indianapolis  schools.  We  commend  in  the 
heartiest  manner  the  plan  spoken  of  by  Mr. 
Tarbell  of  establishing  **  special  schools  for 
bad  boys'*  in  all  our  cities  and  large  towns. 
The  plan  will  work;  it  has  worked;  while 
compulsory  education  in  any  form  has  always 
failed.     He  says : 

Schools  of  Detention  are  for  bad  boys.  What  are 
bad  boys  ?  To  come  up  to  or  down  to  the  standard 
of  bad  boys,  as  we  use  the  temi  in  this  paper,  a  boy 
must  be  devoid  of  good  intentions  in  his  usual  con- 
duct. He  must  be  one  whose  will  seems  perverted ; 
whose  tastes  are  low  and  desires  toward  evil — one  in 
whom  ordinary  search  reveals  nothing  noble  to  appeal 
to,  who  has  no  worthy  ambitions,  no  respect  for  char- 
acter, age,  sex,  or  authority,  unless  supported  by  a 
force  evident  and  irresistible.  Are  there  such  boys  ? 
Ask  the  police. 

Mr.  Yoke,  principal  of  No.  7,  is  a  judicious,  care- 
ful man,  and  estimates  the  number  of  such  boys  in  his 
school  to  be  ten  out  of  an  enrollment  of  three  hundred 
and  eighty.  This  would  give  us  about  sixty  such  boys 
in  the  city  schools  of  Indianapolis. 

The  Saturday  Herald  says  there  are  **  scores  of  lit- 
tle hoodlums  on  the  South  Side  who  steal  fruit,  chick- 
ens, pigeons,  wood,  coal,  fence-palings,  corn  from 
your  crib,  hay  from  your  mow,  chase  your  cow  with  a 
dog,  scare  your  little  children  into  fits  with  threats, 
and  defy  your  interference,  parade  the  streets  at  night, 
uttering  the  foulest  blackguardism  and  the  vilest  pro- 
fanity, rarely  exceeding  lourteen  years  of  age,  and 
frequently  as  young  as  eight." 

Some  of  these  boys  are  born  bad.  In  case  of 
others,  the  wild  exuberance  of  a  rich  nature  has  been 
perverted.  Some  are  bad  from  association.  Parents 
instruct  many  children  in  the  ways  of  vice.  Children 
being  taught  by  their  parents  to  steal,  can  be  esti- 
mated by  the  hundred  in  this  city.  But  most  bad 
boys  have  become  so  from  lack  of  parentat  control. 
Parents  are  too  busy  to  attend  to  their  children ;  too 
weak  to  contend  with  their  boisterous  strength.  Per- 
haps the  father  is  good-natured  and  easy-going,  and 
laughs  at  the  anxiety  of  the  mother  as  to  the  conduct 
of  the  child ;  or,  the  mother  is  indulgent,  pities  the 
little  fellow,  shows  her  sympathy,  and  thus  convinces 
the  boy  that  the  father  is  a  monster  of  injustice,  and 
he  is  then  beyond  any  influence  from  the  father  but 
the  influence  of  force.  The  mt)ther  shields  the  son, 
deceives  the  father  as  to  his  conduct,  and  thencefor- 
ward his  ruin  is  only  a  question  of  time. 

The  career  of  these  boys  in  the  school  is  somewhat  as 
follows:  The  restraints  of  the  schoolroom  are  con- 
trasted with  the  freedom  of  the  streets.  On  the  streets  he 
he  can  show  his  prowess  in  a  way  natural  and  sponta- 
neous. In  the  school  he  gains  credit  only  as  he  evi- 
dences aptitude  and  grasp,  which  requires  steadiness, 
self-repression,  and  some  degree  of  plodding  industry. 
He  is  one  whose  mind  and  i)odyboth  rductate  at  any 
steady  drain  upon  them.  His  mind  dwells  upon  the 
jokes,  strange  tales,  mysterious  hints,  of  companions  of 
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the  streets  better  posted  than  himself.  At  length  the 
school  seems  a  prison,  from  which  he  must  escape. 
He  does  escape.  His  parents  follow  him  up.  If  not 
his  parents,  the  police. 

The  school  molds  while  it  controls,  and  only  while 
it  controls.  To  give  it  then  power  for  reformation  or 
preservation,  those  most  needing  its  moral  influences 
must  be  kept  within  its  reach.  There  is  no  moral 
training  in  the  studies  of  the  schools.  They  exert 
their  influence  over  the  moral  natures  of  their  pupils 
chiefly  by  the  formation  of  habits  of  punctuality,  obe- 
dience, truthfulness,  patience,  forethought,  and  kind- 
ness. To  this  end,  two  elements  are  necessary — time 
and  control.  To  form  good  habits  requires  tinier 
steadily,  not  intermittently  given. 

The  weakness  of  the  schools  in  any  reformatory 
work  is  that  those  who  need  their  discipline  are  not 
within  the  reach  of  the  schools ;  or  if  in  attendance, 
will  not  remain  so.  The  schools  can  not  compete 
with  the  streets  as  places  of  attraction  to  certain  na* 
tures.  No,  school-room  can  afford  the  variety,  the 
freedom,  the  frolic  of  the  streets.  No  boy  whose 
prowess  is  physical  rather  than  mental,  and  whose 
tastes  lead  him  to  prefer  tricks  and  jokes  to  sober 
study,  can  be  as  much  in  his  element,  as  much  the 
leader  and  the  actor  which  he  wishes  to  be,  in  the 
school-room  as  on  the  streets. 

All  such  must  be  held  in  school  by  some  form  of 
compulsion,  parental  or  otherwise.  As  an  aid  to  de- 
ficent  parental  control,  and  as  a  substitute  for  such 
control  lacking  or  depraved,  there  should  be  estab- 
lished in  every  large  city,  in  connection  with  the  pub- 
lic schools,  a  special  school  where  boys  could  be  de- 
tained, hoarded,  lodged,  and  taught. 

Boys  between  the  ages  of  six  and  fourteen  attend- 
ing no  school,  nor  engaged  in  any  lawful  employ- 
ment, found  vagrant  upon  the  streets,  whose  parents 
were  unable  to  control  them,  or  were  training  them 
to  or  indulging  them  in  vicious  courses,  should,  upon 
these  facts  appearing  to  the  proper  authorities,  be  or- 
dered to  attend  the  proper  public  school,  and  if  truant 
therefrom,  or  insubordinate  therein,  should  be  sen- 
tenced for  brief  periods  to  the  school  of  detention. 
This  school  should  be  intermediate  in  its  nature  be- 
tween the  public  schools  and  the  reform  school.  It 
would  be  designed  not  so  much  as  a  place  of  instruc- 
tion as  a  means  of  keeping  in  the  public  schools  and 
under  proper  control  there  those  to  whom  this  attend- 
ance and  control  are  of  vital  importance.  There 
would  be  needed  a  truant  officer  to  follow  up  outside 
the  schools  the  truant  boys;  and  the  school  itself 
would  require  a  teacher,  a  steward,  and  a  matron.. 
Such  a  school  in  Worcester.  Mass.,  costs  {(2,500  an- 
nually.  A  school  large  enough  to  receive  twenty 
pupils  would  be  sufHcient  to  accomplish  amply  its 
purpose,  to  deter  from  vicious  courses  rather  than  to 
punish  for  them. 

The  plan  herein  contemplated  would  not  interfere 
with  any  youth  attending  any  private  or  church 
schools,  or  engaged  in  any  employment.  It  recog- 
nizes the  right  of  parents  to  control  their  children,  if 
they  are  disposed  to  do  so,  unless  they  are  training 
them  in  the  ways  of  crime. 

It  is  the  duty  of  the  Stale  to  interfere  between  the 
wrong-doer  and  the  sufferer  of  wrong ;  and  no  suf- 
ferers ought  more  to  attract  our  sympathy  than  those 
who  are  stunted  or  depraved  in  intellect  and  morals, 
through  the  mismanagement  of  those  upon  whom  nature 
has  given  them  the  right  to  rely  for  the  opportunities 
of  development.  The  Slate  withdraws  the  child 
from  the.  parent  when  guilty  of  the  graver  crimes. 


Why  wait  until  only  punishment  can  be  inflicted,  not 
reformation  ? 

The  advantages  accruing  from  such  a  school  are 
manifest  and  apparent.  Many  not  now  in  school 
would  be  brought  to  attend.  More  who  attend  but  a 
month  or  two  would  be  kept  in  school  the  entire 
year,  which  would  give  opportunity  for  the  moral  in- 
fluences of  the  schools,  now  nearly  nil  in  such  cases, 
to  become  operative  and  effective.  What  the  schools 
now  especially  need  is  the  power  to  operate  more 
effectively  and  continuously  upon  a  larger  portion  of 
the  lower  masses.  Our  School  Board  has  "  cast  up  a 
highway  "  and  made  it  broad  and  smooth,  whereon 
the  youth  of  our  city  may  march  to  intellectual  culture 
and  fltness  for  social  and  business  life.  Now  we  want 
them  to  drain  the  malarial  p>ools  along  this  highway. 

And  yet  I  would  esteem  it  the  greatest  calamity  to 
throw,  by  a  sweeping  compulsory  law,  if  it  were  pos- 
sible, the  masses  now  outside  of  the  schools  into  them, 
without  at  the  same  time  strengthening  the  discipline 
of  the  schools  and  preparing  them  to  mould  these 
masses  rather  than  to  be  dragged  down  by  them.  It 
is  to  meet  this  danger  that  a  part  of  the  plan  is  to  send 
from  the  public  to  the  special  school  those  obviously 
vicious,  and  incapable  of  restraint  by  usual  means. 

Very  much  of  evil  doing  is  imitative.  With  chil- 
dren this  is  particularly  true ;  and  let  but  a  bad  or 
mischievous  b..y  commence  in  school  his  pranks,  and 
the  instinctive  tendency  of  the  ordinary  youth  is  to 
follow  suit. 

There  are  fashions  in  suicide  as  well  as  in  dress, 
epidemics  of  arson,  unthinking  mobs  swayed  by  im- 
itative passion,  sweeping  currents  i>f  panic,  or  mis- 
trust whose  path  is  reported  by  telegraph  like  the 
movement  of  an  autumnal  storm,  tidal  waves  in  poli- 
tics— all  having  origin  in  a  resistless  tendency  to  imi- 
tation. And  shall  this  exist  among  adults,  in  whom 
judgment  sits  enthroned  and  will  has  grown  strong, 
and  not  still  more  in  youth  in  whom  the  faculty  of 
imitation  is  one  of  the  earliest  developed?  Hence 
the  grave  neceessity  of  removing  so  far  as  practicable 
the  innocent  and  thoughtless  from  the  influence  of  the 
base  and  disobedient. 

Such  a  school  of  detention  with  its  attendant  ma- 
chinery will  affect  very  many  more  than  the  few  di- 
rectly within  its  reach.  It  would  give  grasp  and 
certainty  of  school  discipline.  Now  we  oftentimes 
endure  misconduct,  overlook  oflfenses,  let  the  boy  go 
on  unchecked  to  the  serious  injury  of  a  school,  lest 
he  shall  become  offended  and  leave  the  school,  and 
we  thus  have  no  more  power  to  do  him  good ;  and 
it  often  becomes  a  serious  question  how  far  the  school 
shall  suffer  that  the  individual  may  perchance  be 
saved  from  ruin,  perchance  only  sharpened  in  intel- 
lect to  be  able  to  do  the  greater  evil  hereafter. 

It  is  sad  to  contemplate  the  number  of  bo3rs  caus- 
ing untold  misery  to  their  parents.  A  boy  attacked 
his  mother  with  fists  and  feet  not  long  since  in  one 
of  our  school-halls,  and  the  teacher  was  obliged  to 
rescue  her  from  his  hands.  Such  a  boy  does  not  fear 
a  whipping.  He  has  physical  courage  and  cutaneous 
insensibility.  .  The  school  of  detention  and  the  strong 
and  gentle  hand  of  its  master  would  make  him  yet  a 
blessing  to  his  mother.  A  truant  officer  would  break 
up  the  congregations  of  street  Arabs,  and  children 
could  get  to  school  in  safety,  though  they  did  not 
wish  to  fight.  He  would  free  our  schools  from  the 
intrusion  and  disturbance  of  non-attendants;  assist 
parents  and  teachers  in  keeping  possible  truants  in 
school,  and  reach  a  class  of  offenders  which  our  po- 
lice are  at  present  very  loth  to  meddle  with. 
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The  plan  herein  suggested  is  not  new,  hut  is  sub- 
stantially that  followed  in  many  cities  of  Massachu- 
setts, Connecticut  and  New  York.  Such  a  school 
has  been  in  operation  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  since  1863. 
The  truant  officer  visits  the  home  of  the  truant  pupil, 
brings  him  to  school,  and  notifies  the  parent  of  the 
boy's  delinquency.  If  he  still  persists  in  running 
away,  he  is  arrested,  brought  before  the  municipal 
court,  and  sentenced  to  the  truant  school.  Boys,  also, 
i^ho  are  found  wandering  about  the  streets  without 
lawful  occupation  are  assigned  to  school,  and  if  they 
fail  to  attend,  are  treated  as  habitual  truants.  The 
Committee  of  the  Board  in  charge  of  this  school  in 
"Worcester,  say  "  it  largely  diminishes  tardiness  and 
almost  suppresses  truancy,  and  the  records  of  the 
police  department  show  that  since  the  establishment 
of  this  institution,  juvenile  criminals  are  comparatively 
rare.  There  can  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  this 
school  does  as  much  for  the  public  peace  as  ten  police- 
men and  a  jail."  In  London,  England,  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  Registered  Industrial  Schools  (Schools  of 
■Detention)  the  number  of  juvenile  prisoners  in  the 
county  jail  had  fallen  from  367  in  1870  to  146  in 
1878,  and  all  authorities,  from  magistrates  to  police- 
men and  citizens,  agree  that  the  street  Arab  would 
soon  become  an  extinct  species.  In  this  direction  lie 
the  improvements  most  needed  in  our  schools. 

When  the  public  has  suffered  enough  and  thought 
enough,  when  the  means  of  relief  have  become 
familiar  enough,  then  the  law  and  public  opinion  will 
conspire  to  strengthen  the  discipline  of  the  schools  and 
some  such  plan  as '  is  herein  suggested  will  enable 
them  to  do  greatly  more  than  they  now  can  to  make 
good  men  from  bad  boys. 


SOME  INVISIBLE  FORCES. 
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PROVERBS  are  the  exponents  of  national 
thought — even  the  slang  phrases  of  a 
people  have  meaning  beneath  the  surface. 
The  skepticism  of  our  time  finds  expression 
in  **  I  can't  see  it  " — involving  the  idea  that 
what  cannot  be  seen  has  no  existence.  Yet 
the  mightiest  forces  we  know  of,  around  and 
within  us,  are  invisible. 

Who  ever  saw  the  air  ?  Fifty  miles  in 
depth,  pressing  upon  every  square  inch  with 
a  weight  of  fifteen  pounds,  composed  of  one- 
fifth  oxygen  and  four-fifths  nitrogen — exactly 
the  proportion  we  need — it  is  invisible,  yet 
we  cannot  live  without  it.  True,  we  treat  it 
as  an  enemy,  with  our  air-tight  houses  warmed 
by  air-tight  stoves ;  and  we  have  the  result  in 
diphtheria  and  other  epidemics.  Give  your 
children  pure  air,  and  they  will  be  healthier 
and  better  men  and  women. 

We  have  two  kinds  of  heat — one  visible 
and  luminous,  the  other  invisible  but  more 
intense.  Imprisoned  in  buried  forests,  we 
liberate  it  to  warm  our  dwellings.  In  a  sin- 
gle day  the  sun's  heat  lifts  50,000  cubic  miles 
of  water  into  the  air,  without  noise,  without 


visible  sign.  Without  this  invisible  force  all 
life  upon  our  globe  would  perish  ;  the  stag- 
nant air  would  poison  the  animals,  and  the 
plants  would  droop  and  die. 

Cold,  some  scientific  men  say,  is  not  a  sep- 
arate force,  but  merely  the  absence  of  heat. 
We  need  not  discuss  that  question,  but  will 
mention  some  of  its  freaks.  It  has  raised  the 
whole  bed  of  a  railroad  from  nine  to  fifteen 
inches,  so  that  the  locomotive  stacks  touched 
the  bridges.  It  caused  a  shrinkage  in  the 
crust  of  the  earth  that  formed  the  Appalach- 
ian chain  of  mountains — for  they  show  no 
trace  of  volcanic  action.  This  seems  incon- 
ceivable when  we  know  that  these  mountains 
are  2  200  feet  high ;  but  when  we  compare 
this  with  the  8000  miles  diameter  of  the 
earth,  it  is  but  a  wrinkle  on  the  surface  of  the 
globe.  Cold  did  what  all  the  armies  of  Eu- 
rope failed  to  do—  broke  the  power  of  Napo- 
leon :  yet  it  is  invisible. 

The  earth  whirls  on  its  axis  1000  miles  an 
hour,  and  traverses  her  orbit  around  the  sun 
67,000  miles  an  hour ;  that  sun  himself  moves 
eight  miles  a  second,  in  an  orbit  which  re- 
quires 18,000,000  years  for  a  single  revolu- 
tion. All  this  motion  obeys  the  invisible 
force  of  gravitation,  which  works  with  such 
precision  that  we  can  predict  eclipses  for 
hundreds  of  years  in  the  future. 

Science  has  demonstrated  that  what  seems 
inert  matter  has  forces  bound  up  within  it, 
that,  if  set  free,  would  rend  our  globe  into 
fragments.  What  holds  them  ?  Another  in- 
visible force— cohesion.  The  cohesive  power 
of  some  materials  has  been  measured;  in 
tracing  the  conversion  of  heat  into  motion, 
it  is  found  that  the  amount  of  heat  required 
to  melt  one  pound  of  iron  would  raise  eight 
tons  one  foot  in  a  second  ;  to  melt  a  pound 
of  ice,  55  tons;  to  bring  the  water  to  the 
boiling  point,  55  tons.  The  amount  of  force 
required  to  split  a  log  of  wood  or  break  a 
stene  is  the  measure  of  its  cohesive  power. 

When  we  break  the  stone,  or  melt  the 
iron,  or  split  the  wood,  the  substance  remains 
the  same ;  but  there  is  another  invisible  force 
which  takes  separate  materials,  and  blends 
them  into  a  new  substance,  different  from 
either.  This  is  chemical  affinity,  and  it  takes 
two  gases,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  both  in- 
visible, and'  combines  them  into  water,  an- 
other essential  of  life.  Separate  these  ele- 
ments, and  the  volume  of  the  two  gases  is 
1800  times  that  of  the  water;  this  chemical 
affinity  is  destroyed  above  a  certain  tempera- 
ture; hence  superheated  steam  and  boiler 
explosions. 

Electricity  carries  our  messages  around  the 
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world  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning.  At  first 
we  had  two  wires  to  complete  the  circuit ;  but 
now  we  connect  the  wire  with  the  earth,  and 
every  time  the  circuit  is  broken  the  current 
passes  round  the  globe.  Here  the  scientists 
might  find  the  reply  to  their  own  question 
about  answer  to  prayer.  A  son  in  Calcutta 
asks  his  father  in  London  for  an  order  for 
■£500 ;  his  father  sends  it.  The  wires  are 
in  operation  but  a  few  seconds ;  you  see  no- 
thing, and  hear  only  the  click  of  the  opera- 
tor's key ;  but  the  prayer  is  answered.  Have 
these  men  set  aside  the  laws  of  the  universe  ? 
Of  course  not ;  only  discovered  one  of  them, 
and  used  it.  Cannot  the  Creator  of  both 
the  force  and  the  mind  that  uses  it,  hear  'and 
answer  the  messages  of  his  children,  and  shall 
we  deny  it  simply  because  we  cannot  see  the 
-wires? 

If  you  could  look  into  the  interior  of  a 

r  steam  boiler,  you  would  see  nothing — steam 

.is  invisible — yet  you  know  the  work  it  does. 

What  is  life  ?     Science  has  tried  to  tell  us, 

.  and  failed  ;  and  when  it  fell  back  upon  spon- 

i  taneous  generation,  somebody  fished  up  mud 

from  the  deepest  part  of  the  sea,  which  con- 

•  tained  no  sign  of  life.    Life  is  invisible ;  we 

iknow   not  what   it  is,  whence  it  comes,  or 

whither  it  goes. 

Thus  far  we  have  dealt  with  physical  forces, 
.and  no  man  has  ever  seen  one  of  them ;  yet 
no  man  denies  their  existence.  Higher  up 
we  have  the  mind,  the  affections,  the  spirit. 
!Por  this  purpose  we  need  draw  no  distinction 
between  mind  and  spirit.  Thought  moves 
the  world  :  but  who  ever  saw  its  shape  ?  What 
is  it  to  understand  ?  If  we  could  solve  the 
mysteries  of  mind,  teaching  would  be  easier ; 
if  we  could  open  the  head  of  that  dull  boy, 
and  see  what  was  wrong  with  the  mental 
structure,  we  might  be  able  to  help  him.  But 
we  cannot  understand  the  working  of  our  own 
minds,  much  less  theirs.  We  see  how  the 
mind  acts,  but  what  is  it  ?  We  feel  the  power 
of  poetry  and  music,  but  cannot  explain  them. 
Who  can  tell  what  the  affections  are — what 
is  fear,  hope,  despair,  love? — what  brings 
two  hearts  together  and  melts  them  into  one. 
What  sent  men  and  women  down  to  the  yel- 
low fever  districts,  to  suffer  and  die  among 
those  they  went  to  help  ? 

Whence  comes  the  science  that  tunnels  the 
Alps,  carrying  to  the  workmen  fresh  air  from 
the  outside  that  they  might  work  in  safety  ? — 
that  utilizes  all  these  invisible  forces  of  heat 
and  cold,  and  electricity,  and  steam,  and 
gravity? — that  has  lengthened  the  average  of 
human  life  by  three  years  in  the  last  century  , 
— how  did  the  human  mind  build  up  all  this 


knowledge  ?  We  take  no  issue  with  this  true 
science,  but  thank  God  for  every  discovery  it 
makes;  all  that  distinguishes  us  from  the 
savages  we  owe  to  science  and  the  Bible. 

But  science  stops  at  the  portals  of  the  tomb, 
and  cannot  see  beyond.  And  here  we  find 
the  grandest  of  all  the  invisible  forces — the 
faith  that  enables  us,  as  we  lay  the  loved  one 
to  rest,  to  raise  our  tearful  eyes  to  God,  and 
thank  him  that  in  his  paradise  there  are  no 
graves.  It  is  that  faith  that  enables  us  to  go 
on  doing  our  life-work  well,  striving  to  elevate 
mankind  ;  and  if  any  class  more  than  another 
needs  this  faith,  it  is  the  teachers  of  our  chil- 
dren. 

PARENTS  AND  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


REV.  A.  D.  MAYO. 


WRmay  as  well  understand  at  once — first,  that  all 
the  selfish  and  evil  influences  in  the  soul  of  man, 
are  at  work  to  overwhelm  this  Republic;  and  second, 
that  as  the  American  common  school  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  vital  foundation-stone  on  which  the  huge,  un- 
wieldly  superstructure  we  call  the  Union  rests,  some- 
body  must  be  made  to  assume  responsibility  for  it,  or 
ere  we  know  it,  a  freshet  of  ignorance  and  barbarism 
may  engulf  us  all.  There  are  the  same  classes  in 
America  arrayed  against  the  common  school  as  in 
every  state  in  the  old  world : 

First,  an  increasing  class  of  ignorant  laboring  peo- 
ple, who  are  determined  to  use  their  children  to  get 
a  living,  and  shirk  all  legal  and  moral  obligations  to 
give  them  any  education. 

Second,  the  class,  still  too  large,  of  selfish  rich  men, 
lx)und  up  in  corporations,  who  look  on  the  able-bod- 
ied children  of  the  operative,  not  as  prospective  citi- 
zens of  the  State,  but  as  toilers  in  their  employment 

Third,  a  class  of  **  first  people,"  either  fwst  in 
wealth,  social  standing  or  university  culture — ^not  very 
large,  but  active  and  influential — who  would  cut  down 
the  State  support  of  the  people's  school  to  its  lowest 
figure,  and  reserve  the  prizes  of  education  for  such  as 
can  afford  them. 

Fourth,  the  all-absorbing  conceit  and  tyranny  of 
great  cities,  which  struggle  to  concentrate  all  good  op- 
portunities of  culture  in  themselves. 

Fifth,  the  deadly  opposition  of  sectarian  priest- 
hoods,/mj/  in  proportion  €u  they  are  sectarian,  to  any 
education  that  takes  the  child  out  of  their  supervision 
any  portion  of  his  time. 

Sixth,  the  jealousy  of  the  common  school  always 
shown  by  political  demagogues,  who  trade  in  popular 
ignorance. 

Seventh,  the  quarrels  of  race  and  nationality.  In 
the  South,  the  old  feud  of  white  and  negro;  in  the 
Pacific  States,  the  hostility  between  American  and 
Asiatic;  in  the  West,  the  determination  of  the  lead- 
ers in  the  new  German  population  to  change  the 
American  common  school  to  a  double-headed  Ger> 
man -English  seminary. 

Eighth,  and  not  least  among  our  difficulties,  the 
singular  unimpressibility  of  great  numbers  of  common 
school  teachers  to  the  growing  demands  of  popular 
education,  owing  to  the  fact  that  there  is  really  no 
large  professional  class  of  common  school  teachers, 
but  a  multitude,  chiefly  women,  who  enter  the  busi- 
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ness  only  for  a  brief  service,  and  rarely  give  their 
whole  soul  to  the  work. 

Here  surely  are  enemies  enough  to  swamp  any 
good  institution  whose  foundations  are  not  watched 
with  sleepless  vigilance  by  some  responsible  author- 
ity. Who  shall  watch  the  dam — the  common  school 
— behind  which  the  black,  deep  waters  of  ignorance, 
immorality  and  barbarism,  are  washing  and  under- 
mining, gathering  for  a  race  down  the  fair  valley  of 
our  American  life? 

In  general  terms,  we  say  the  whole  people  is  the 
guardian  of  every  Republican  institution.  But  '*  the 
people"  means  that  portion  of  the  people  which  has 
special  reasons  to  be  interested  in  any  particular  in- 
stitution. The  portion  of  the  people  that  must  al- 
ways be  relied  upon  to  guard  and  reform  the  common 
school  consists  of  the  parents  of  children  of  school 
age  who  are  compelled  to  rely  upon  it — whose  little 
ones  are  now  dependent  on  it  for  their  mental  outfit 
in  the  race  of  life  in  the  America  of  the  next  half 
century.  The  common  school  cannot  long  resist  the 
assaults  of  its  numerous  foes  and  injudicious  friends, 
unless  the  parents  who  are  its  natural  protectors  are 
better  informed  and  more  active  in  its  support.  Here 
are  the  people  who  should  insist,  in  the  face  of  all 
appeals  to  their  fears  or  their  selfishness,  that  the  mass 
of  American  children  shall  receive  in  common 
schools  a  good  common  education,  combined  with 
the  moral  discipline  that  forms  a  good  American  citi- 
zen ;  that  the  State  shall  also  make  suitable  provision 
for  the  superior  education  of  such  as  cannot  otherwise 
obtain  it,  especially  in  the  industrial  arts  and  the  art 
of  public  school  instruction  ;  tha'.  this  institution  shall 
be  kept  out  of  the  hands  of  sectarian  priests,  partisan 
politicians,  the  representatives  of  exclusive  classes, 
and  *'  reformatory"  humbugs  of  all  descriptions ;  and 
that  they  who  teach  in  it  shall  be  required  to  make 
suitable  preparation  for  their  difHcult  profession,  and 
shall  invite  and  work  cheerfully  under  the  best  super- 
vision the  people  can  supply. 

There  is  little  doubt  that  our  teaching  in  common 
schools  is  as  good  as  the  average  American  parent 
demands  and  is  willing  to  pay  for.  It  is  generally 
understood  that  women  of  all  orders  of  ability  will 
work  at  cheaper  rates  than  men ;  and  that  a  right- 
minded  woman  is  capable  of  greater  self  sacrifice,  es- 
pecially in  behalf  of  children,  than  a  man  :  hence  the 
wages  of  our  young  women  teachers  are  kept  at  very 
low  rates,  and  they  are  expected  to  work  rather  f(jr 
love  than  for  money.  This  bad  public  habit  has  al- 
ready brought  our  school  teaching  to  a  critical  condi- 
tion, which  is  the  legitimate  result  of  the  demand  for 
low-priced  teaching.  And  as  the  area  of  employ- 
ment for  capable  women  is  enlarging  every  year, 
matters  will  become  worse  as  time  goes  on. 

There  is  no  rational  hope  of  the  improvement  in 
methods  and  quality  of  teaching  demanded  by  the 
times,  until  the  people  require  both  academical  and 
professional  training  in  these  teachers  far  beyond 
their  present  acquirements,  and  are  willing  to  pay  for 
the  superior  article.  A  good  many  allusions  must  be 
dissipated  on  this  head ;  such  as  that  every  respectable 
citizen  has  the  right  to  insist  that  his  own  daughter  or 
young  lady  relative  of  any  description  shall  be  in- 
stalled in  the  district  school  house,  independent  of 
qualifications ;  that  a  community  is  bound  to  support 
a  class  of  broken-down,  incompetent  women  as  school- 
teachers, because  they  need  support ;  that  a  public 
school  is  a  sort  of  public  nursery,  which  needs  chiefly 
a  good-natured  female  official  appropriate  to  such 
affairs ;  with  a  good  many  other  hallucinations  con- 


cerning school-life  that  in  various  ways  are  sapping 
the  foundations  of  our  educational  system. 

The  practical  way  to  accomplish  this  in  the  country 
is  to  work  towards  consolidation  and  graded  schools. 
A  very  moderate  amount  of  the  common  sense  and 
practical  energy  of  which  the  Americans  are  so  proud, 
applied  to  this  question,  would  secure  the  improved 
education  and  advanced  wages  of  good  teachers,  and 
the  concentration  of  the  school  population  into  schools 
graded  and  taught  by  methods  suited  to  the  times. 

Equally  necessary  is  it  that  the  parents  should  care- 
.fully  consider  the  no  less  important  question  of  super- 
vision of  schools.  In  proportion  as  work  of  any  sort 
passes  over  to  the  scientific  stage,  it  must  come  under 
the  «u|>crvision  of  experts.  The  fact  is  that  the  great 
body  of  superior  teachers  now  are  demanding  efficient 
supervision  as  the  one  essential  of  successful  work. 
In  our  great  cities  the  parents  must  find  a  way  to  cut 
down  those  overgrown,  semi-political  organizations 
called  City  Boards  of  Education  to  committees  of 
manageable  size,  composed  of  competent  men  and 
women,  holding  office  long  enough  to  secure  stability 
of  administration,  separated  as  far  as  possible  from 
partisan  and  sectarian  influenced.  The  common 
school  in  almost  every  great  American  city  is  now  at 
the  mercy  of  such  a  body ;  often  made  up  of  ward 
politicians,  swayed  to  and  fro  by  a  set  of  mischievous 
educational  agitators  and  destructives,  till  the  people 
are  almost  falling  into  despair.  In  the  country  the 
need  of  supervision  is  even  more  crying ;  and  the  best 
investment  any  two  or  three  townships  of  our  American 
counties  could  make  would  be  the  money  necessary 
to  employ  a  competent  man  or  woman  as  general 
superintendent  of  all  their  schools,  who  could  co  oy^ 
erate  with  the  directors,  and  keep  the  whole  routine 
of  public  instruction  up  to  a  vigorous  working  condi- 
tion. 

Of  course,  I  understand  the  difficulty  of  progress 
in  both  these  directions ;  the  improvement  of  the 
teaching  class  and  the  establishment  of  better  super, 
vision  ;  but  I  also  know  that  the  more  intelligent  and 
earnest  parents  in  any  town  can  set  before  the  people 
the  advantages  of  these  reforms  so  forcibly,  that  a  be- 
ginning can  be  made  in  the  right  direction. 

But  the  relation  of  parent  and  teacher  has  only 
begun  when  the  voting  public  has  secured  competency 
in  the  schoolroom  and  faithful  supervision  for  school 
officials.  Now  comes  in  the  more  intimate  personal- 
connection  between  the  parent  and  the  teacher.  The 
parents  have  the  right  to  demand  that  the  teachers  of 
their  children  shall  do  all  that  is  possible  to  become 
acquainted  with  them,  that  they  may  obtain  ail  valu- 
able information  about  the  home  life  of  their  pupils. 
I  appreciate  the  hardships  of  many  of  our  teachers, 
especially  in  our  crowded  city  schools ;  but  any 
healthy  and  competent  young  woman,  by  the  same 
economy  of  time  and  strength  that  every  public  man 
is  compelled  to  observe,  can  visit  every  family  of  her 
fifty  children,  and  in  ways  that  every  woman  knows, 
obtain  reliable  knowledge  of  the  surroundings  and 
influences  bearing  upon  every  scholar.  In  the  country 
there  is  no  excuse  for  the  neglect  of  this  duty,  and 
the  great  deficiencies  of  our  country  schools  often  find 
a  large  compensation  in  the  more  intimate  relations 
between  the  teachers  and  parents.  Indeed,  the  nat- 
ural tendency  of  country  life  is  to  honor  the  school- 
mistress and  give  her  the  foremost  place  among  the 
families  of  her  district. 

There  have  been  a  good  many  things  in  Amarica 
more  foolish  than  the  old-fashioned  custom  of  "board- 
ing 'round"  by  the  school  teacher.     What  a  different 
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set  of  creatures  is  this  crowd  of  half  a  hundred  young- 
sters to  you,  after  you  have  visited  them  in  their 
homes  and  seen  the  frame  in  which  each  one  is  hung 
up  in  t\>at  domestic  gallery !  Thar  fretful  liltle 
Johnny,  that  worries  you  like  a  bouquet  of  nettles — 
what  another  boy  he  seems  after  you  have  looked  into 
his  mother's  face  and  heard  the  wondrous  story  of 
how  she  nursed  him  through  the  scarlet  fever  that 
tossed  him  back  into  her  arms  from  the  gates  of 
death,  weakened  for  life  in  body,  if  not  crippled  in 
mind.  Do  you  not  go  home  from  ihat  visit  with  a 
heart  full  of  tears,  and  a  prayer  that  God  will  help  you 
and  his  mother  to  work  together  for  poor  Johnny  ? 
There  is  no  real  school  teaching  till  the  school*mas> 
ter  and  mistress,  the  father  and  mother,  "keep  school" 
together. 

The  teacher  has  a  claim  on  the  mothers  especially 
of  her  families,  which  no  woman  can  rightly  refuse. 
It  is  time  that  the  miserable  conceit  of  social  superi- 
ority assumed  by  a  portion  of  our  successful  people 
towards  the  school  teacher,  should  be  rebuked  as  it 
deserves.  No  man  or  woman  is  fit  to  teach  in  our 
schools  who  is  unworthy  to  be  a  welcome  guest  of 
every  house  within  that  community,  and  all  good 
women  are  bound  to  close  round  the  teachers  in  their 
neighborhood;  to  inform  themselves  of  their  strong 
and  weak  points ;  to  encourage,  advise,  sustain  and 
cheer ;  or  to  warn  the  community  against  incapacity 
and  unfaithfulness.  One  of  the  greatest  wants  in  our 
common  schools  is  a  genial,  womanly  interest  in  them 
and  their  teachers  by  the  best  women  ;  not  an  inter- 
ference with  school  authorities,  but  such  a  generous 
and  helpful  spirit  as  can  make  an  atmosphere  at  once 
affectionate  and  invigorating,  in  which  the  teacher 
can  do -her  work.  And  there  is  no  test  of  a  teacher 
so  reliable,  on  the  whole,  as  the  deliberate  opinion  of 
the  best  and  wisest  women  of  the  community.  The 
common  school  especially,  should  not  be  worked  in 
the  hot-house  atmosphere  of  intense  mental  activity ; 
but  in  the  wholesome  air  of  the  best  common  life  of 
the  Republic ;  and  that  great  change  can  never  come 
upon  us  until  the  parents,  especially  the  mothers  of 
our  country,  become  as  much  interested  in  the  edu- 
cation of  their  children  and  the  people  who  teach 
them,  as  in  their  ordinary  social  affairs. 

Only  in  a  better  understanding  and  co-operation 
between  parents,  teachers  and  school  committees,  is 
there  a  hope  of  progress  in  the  matter  of  the  relation 
of  school  life  to  the  health  of  students.  The  facts 
concerning  the  health  of  the  youug  people  of  the 
more  favored  class  in  the  United  States  (for  all 
other  classes  of  youth  are  better  off  here  than  else- 
where), seem  to  be  that  there  is  a  vast  amount  of  sick- 
ness and  what  is  called  "  breaking  down,"  among 
young  people  of  both  sexes;  that  the  cause  of  this  is 
American  life  in  general^  the  entire  combination  of 
excitements,  exposures  and  over-exertion  peculiai^  to 
our  climate;  that  while  all  this  tells  decidedly  on 
boys  and  young  men,  its  most  destructive  results  ap- 
pear in  girls  and  young  women  ;  that  our  educational 
life  is  neither  better  nor  worse  than  everything  else  in 
the  country,  its  effects  being  more  noticeable  because 
the  finest  young  people  are  its  victims. 

What  we  want  is — what  we  get  so  little  of  in  this 
tjrorld — common  sense  and  Christian  principle  in  ed- 
ucating American  children.  That  course  of  study  is 
right  ivhich  fits  the  reasonable  capacity  of  children 
nnder  their  present  circumstances  and  conditions  of 
living;  otherwise  it  is  wrong,  even  if  wrought  out  by 
the  champion  educationist  and  worked  by  the  cham- 
pion teacher  of  the  day.     It  is  high  time  for  the  par- 


ents of  our  more  favored  classes  to  ask  themselves  at 
which  end  they  are  prepared  to  cut  off  in  the  life  of 
their  children.  They  may  be  assured  that  if  they  in- 
sist on  the  regulation  style  of  child  life  in  the  home 
and  society,  they  must  be  content  to  let  their  offspring 
grow  up  uneducated,  or  see  them  perish  in  the  attempt 
to  crowd  another  absorbing  interest  into  their  life. 
Thousands  of  the  brightest  and  loveliest  of  our  Amer- 
ican youth  are  perishing  because  of  our  insanity  in 
trying  to  force  the  whole  world  of  thought,  feeling, 
and  activity,  into  the  brain  of  one  poor  little  boy  or 
girl. 

And  other  thousands  of  children,  also,  are  growing 
up  into  lives  of  aimless  frivolity,  pretentious  ignor- 
ance and  brutal  self-indulgence,  because  the  highest 
good  of  the  child  is  sacrificed  to  a  social  whim  that 
removes  him  from  school  only  to  fling  him  into  the 
street  or  blast  him  in  the  fire  of  a  precocious  society. 
Meanwhile  the  children  of  the  larger  class  who  can- 
not afford  to  dispatch  them  in  the  regulation  social 
way,  are  striding  on  over  their  graves  to  capture  all 
the  real  prizes  of  American  life.  Their  supposed 
misfortune  turns  out  their  salvation ;  for  it  keeps 
them,  what  every  child  ought  to  be,  obscure,  industri- 
ous, absorbed  in  a  few  simple  occupations,  away  from 
the  terrible  fret  and  crush  that  pulverizes  the  youth  in 
the  social  strata  above. 

Less  of  everything  is  what  American  children  <^ 
the  more  favored  classes  need ;  less  study — less  play 
— less  formal  churching — less  of  that  consuming  in- 
tensity that  burns  out  heart,  brain  and  tissue,  and 
plants  so  many  melancholy  little  old  heads  on  young 
shoulders.  Meanwhile,  we  need  not  fall  into  a  panic 
and  destroy  the  common  school  to  save  the  child 
from  over- study.  We  must  abandon  the  absurdity  of 
trying  to  give  what  the  parents  call  a  thorough  edu- 
cation in  our  common  schools.  All  that  can  be  well 
done  there,  is  first,  to  awaken  the  love  of  knowledge 
in  the  child ;  second,  by  natural  methods  of  teaching 
instruct  him  how  to  use  his  mind  and  how  to  use 
books ;  third,  bring  him  in  vital  contact  w^ith  a  few 
realms  of  knowledge,  by  putting  him  in  possession  of 
their  first  principles.  The  mass  of  useful  information 
and  detail  of  knowledge  he  must  gain  in  his  coming 
life.     This  we  can  achieve  in  the  common  school. 

Then  let  our  people  cool  off,  in  all  regions  of  child 
life.  Let  our  enthusiastic  clergy  in  mercy  deal  with 
the  child  as  God  deals  with  it,  by  that  celestial  method 
of  gradual  graciousness  which  lifts  it  on  divine  arms 
up  to  the  sense  of  a  dawning  solemnity  and  aspiration 
into  its  growing  life.  Let  the  dancing  master,  the 
music  teacher,  the  mistress  of  recreations,  be  content 
to  subside.  Let  us  all  remember  that  a  child  belongs 
not  alone  to  any  of  us — bat  first  to  God,  next  to  the 
world,  and  very  little  to  anybody  who  does  not  see 
this. 

Even  then  it  will  be  quite  long  enough  before  our 
children  can  be  won  back  to  that  sweet,  slow,  natural 
type  of  childhood  and  youth,  visible  in  countries  which 
yet  repose  in  the  cool  shadow ;  not  yet  in  full  chase 
of  the  **  good  times  coming  "  on  the  hot,  dusty  high- 
way of  progress.  And  since  our  best  teachers  and 
educationists  are  more  influential  than  any  class, 
save  the  doctors  and  the  clergy,  over  parents  in  this 
respect,  it  becomes  them  all  to  unite  in  warning  the 
people  against  this  new  national  madness  they  call 
life;  to  instruct  and  guide,  as  fast  as  may  be,  our 
crude  and  wilful  society  into  the  calmer  and  sounder 
ways  of  that  wise  moderation  of  body  and  soul  whose 
end  is  a  life  hallowed  by  the  guardian  angels  of  Wis- 
dom, Purity  and  Peace. 
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LANCASTER,  JANUARY,  1880. 
Jw  P.  WICKERSHAN. J.  P.  M'CASKEY 

AT  the  annual  convention  of  the  Directors 
of  the  Poor,  held  at  Scranton,  Septem- 
ber 1 6th  and  17th,  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  act  with  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  in  preparing  a  bill  to  be  presented 
to  the  next  Legislature  in  regard  to  the  re- 
moval of  children  from  alms-houses  and  pro- 
viding homes  for  neglected  children.  The 
following  gentlemen  compose  the  committee  : 
Hon.  John  M.  Schaefer,  Pittsburgh;  Hon. 
Lewis  Pughe,  Scranton ;  Dr.  Diller  Luther, 
Reading ;  J.  J.  Rebmond,  Harrisburg  ;  B. 
F.  Cox,  Lancaster,  and  B.  F.  Butler,  Carbon 
county. 


The  Philadelphia  Teachers'  Institute  seems 
to  be  doing  some  vigorous  work.  The  exer- 
cises of  their  monthly  meetings  are  of  a  very 
practical  character,  consisting  of  short  lec- 
tures, essays,  answers^  to  questions,  and  dis- 
cussions. Quite  recently  the  plan  of  breaking 
the  institute  up  into  classes  for  special  instruc- 
tion has  been  adopted.  For  the  December 
meeting  the  following  was  a  part  of  the 
programme :  Phonics,  under  direction  of 
Mr.  Edgar  A.  Singer;  Arithmetic,  under  Mr. 
J.  H.  Sides;  Writing,  under  Mr.  Andrew  J. 
Morrison,  and  Drawing  under  Mr.  VVm.  L. 
Sayre. 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  New  York  Trib- 
une, writing  from  Paris,  gives  an  account  of 
a  conversation  with  M.  Gambetta,  the  Presi- 
dent of  French  Chambers.  In  the  course  of 
this  conversation  M.  Gambetta  stated  that 
the  Republic  had  brought  the  budget  of 
public  instruction  up  from  24,000,000  of 
francs  to  58,000,000,  and  was  about  to  raise 
it  to  90,000,000.  An  appropriation  of  ^I8,- 
ooo,ooo  a  year  by  a  nation  to  the  purposes 
of  public  instruction,  looks  as  if  it  was  in 
earnest  in  the  work  of  educating  the  people. 
**A  part  of  the  money,*'  said  M.  Gambetta, 
*'will  be  spent  in  providing  additional  pen- 
sions for  school-masters,  a  part  for  building 
new  school-houses  and  repairing  old  ones, 
and  a  part  for  establishing  a  system  of  higher 
education  for  girls."  Much  importance  is 
attached  to  the  last-named  object.     '*  Gam- 


betta is  persuaded,"  says  the  correspondent, 
'*  that  if  girls  are  not  educated  up  to  the 
level  of  the  Republican  ideal,  the  Republic 
will  fall  down  to  their  notion  of  what  it 
ought  to  be."  A  French  woman,  in  M. 
Gambetla's  opinion,  is  a  "  marvelously  gifted 
creature."  She  needs  only  to  be  properly 
educated  to  make  her  "simply  peerless." 


Boston  proposes  to  try  the  experiment  of 
industrial  education  on  a  large  scale.  The 
School  Board  has  voted  an  appropriation  of 
$15,000  to  be  spent  in  putting  up  and  main- 
taining an  Industrial  Institute  for  the  purpose 
of  furnishing  instruction  to  young  mechanics. 
The  order  only  awaits  the  approval  of  the 
city  council.  The  plan,  we  presume,  is  to 
substitute  a  carefully-arranged  series  of  exer- 
cises in  working  in  wood,  iron,  etc.,  for  the 
usual  instruction  in  mathematics,  language, 
etc.  If  the  object  is  disciplinary,  and  not  to 
prepare  for  some  special  trade  or  kind  of  bus- 
iness, we  do  not  see  that  such  an  institution 
may  not  properly  be  connected  with  the  pub- 
lic school  system. 


Barnes'  Educational  Monthly  speaks  of  us 
thus:  **  The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal 
is  old,  sound,  and  independent.  It  matters 
not  how  enemies  oppose,  it  keeps  on  its  dig- 
nified way.  It  has  been  and  is  doing  a  grand 
work  for  sound  education.  Long  may  it 
live  !" 


From  a  printed  "Statement"  just  received 
from  Sir  Charles  Reed,  Chairman  of  the  Lon- 
don School  Board,  on  its  reassembling  for  bus- 
iness, we  learn  the  magnitude  of  the  work  en- 
trusted to  the  Board.  Its  has  under  its  juris- 
diction three-quarters  of  a  million  of  children 
of  school  age — a  large  number  of  whom  are 
of  course  privately  and  otherwise  educated. 
It  has  school  accommodations  for  nearly  half 
a  million  of  pupils.  The  average  attendance 
at  the  schools,  out  of  nearly  450,000  enrolled 
children,  is  a  little  over  350,000.  As  to  the 
progress  in  this  <lirection  since  1871,  Sir 
Charles  says  that  the  Board  has  wiped  out 
the  reproach  that  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
million  of  children  were  growing  up  in  ig- 
norance and  neglect ;  that  school  provision 
had  increased  80  per  cent.,  and  the  attend- 
ance more  than  100  per  cent.  As  to  the  ne- 
glected children,  he  says :  '*  While  in  all 
England  and  Wales   79^   of  the  children 
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were  examined  last  year  in  the  three  lower 
*  Standards,*  the  percentage  of  the  London 
Board  Schools  was  83.14 — showing  that  four 
out  of  every  five  of  our  scholars  are  on  the 
lowest  rounds  of  the  ladder."  This,  he  says, 
would  not  be  the  case,  but  for  the  great  pro- 
portion of  untaught  children  who  are  gath- 
ered in  by  the  action  of  the  visitors. 


The  New  England  yi^wr^a/^T/"  Education, 
assuming  that  a  National  Congress  of  Educa- 
tion will  be  held  during  the  coming  summer, 
suggests  that  it  be  composed  as  follows : 

1.  Of  the  State  Superintendents  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion of  the  several  States ;  or,  in  case  of  the  inability 
of  any  of  them  to  be  present,  of  substitutes  appointed 
by  those  officers 

2.  Oi  the  superintendents  of  cities  whose  popula- 
tion shall  be  equal  to  50,000  or  more,  or  of  substi- 
tutes selected  by  them. 

3.  Two  or  more  cities  in  any  State  whose  aggre- 
gate population  shall  be  equal  to  50.000,  may  have 
one  representative,  selected  by  the  Superintendent: 

4.  Each  State  association  of  teachers  shall  be  en- 
titled to  one  delegate,  to  be  selected  by  the  associa- 
tion, with  the  power  to  appoint  a  substitute. 

5.  Twenty-five  delegates-at-large  may  be  selected 
by  the  joint  action  of  the  U.  S.  Commissioner  of  Ed- 
ucation, and  the  presidents  of  the  American  Institute 
of  InMruction,  and  National  Educational  Association. 

We  suggest  that  it  would  be  good  policy, 
first,  for  a  few  of  the  acknowledged  leaders 
of  educational  thought  and  work  in  the 
country  to  hold  a  preliminary  meeting,  and 
decide  what  is  best  to  be  done  in  this  direc- 
tion, if  anything.  The  Congress  need  not  be 
a  large'  body ;  it  must  be  a  strong  one.  The 
first  steps  in  constituting  it  should  be  taken 
with  great  care. 


We  reprint  from  the  Institute  reports  of 
Venango  and  Lancaster,  remarks  of  Dr.  Hays 
on  the  Recreation  of  Teachers,  Prof.  Thomp- 
son on  Language  Lessons,  Dr.  Shumaker  on 
Invisible  Forces,  and  Dr.  Mayo  on  Parents 
sftid  Common  Schools  These  addresses  have 
about  them  the  life  of  the  platform,  and  will 
repay  careful  reading. 

In  his  recent  message.  President  Hayes  has 
the  following  paragraph  on  the  subject  of 
education : 

It  is  gratifying  to  learn  from  the  Bureau  of  Educa- 
tion the  extent  to  which  educational  privileges  through- 
out the  United  States  have  been  advanced  during  the 
year.  No  more  fundamental  responsibility  rests  upon 
Congress  than  that  of  devising  appropriate  measures 
of  financial  aid  to  encourage  and  supplement  local 
action  in  the  States  and  Territories,  and  in  the  Dis- 
trict of  Columbia.  The  wise  forethought  of  the 
founders  of  our  Government  has  not  only  furnished 
the  basis  for  the  support  of  the  common-school  sys- 
tem of  the  newer  Slates,  but  laid  the  foundation  for 


the  maintenance  of  their  universities  and  colleges  of 
agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts.  Measures  in 
accordance  with  this  traditional  policy  for  the  further 
benefit  of  all  these  interests  and  the  extension  of  the 
same  advantages  to  every  portion  of  the  country,  it  is 
hoped,  will  receive  your  favorable  consideration.  To 
preserve  and  perpetuate  national  literature  should  be 
among  the  foremost  cares  of  the  National  Legislature. 


Under  the  expressive  head  of  '*  Shearing 
the  Lambs,"  the  Chicdigo  Inter- Ocean  thus 
speaks  of  the  reduction  of  teachers*  salaries 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.  Is  there  no  one 
to  call  a ''  halt  "  in  this  humiliating  business? 

Philadelphia  has  been  restrained  by  recent  legisla* 
tive  enactments  from  levying  such  heavy  taxes  as 
have  been  imposed  in  post  years.  This  enforces  a 
curtailment  of  expenses.  On  the  principle  that  it  is 
easier  to  shear  a  lamb  than  a  lion,  the  City  Council  is 
about  to  begin  economizing  by  a  further  reduction  of 
the  salaries  of  non-voters  and  non -caucus-goers,  which 
means  sch(X>l  ma'ams  and  school -masters.  It  is  but 
a  short  time  since  the  pay  of  these  faithful  public  ser- 
vants was  reduced  some  15  per  cent.  They  sub- 
mitted with  such  Christian  meekness  in  that  insiance 
that  it  is  inferred  they  will  yield  as  patiently  this  time, 
although  their  salaries  are  already  much  lower  than 
are  paid  in  most  other  cities,  and  are  considerably 
less  than  the  pay  of  firemen  and  clerks  in  the  several 
city  departments.  The  night  schools  will  be  closed, 
and  from  $50,000  to  560,000  of  the  total  j  130,000  re- 
duction resolved  upon  will  be  taken  from  teachers' 
salaries.  Since  teachers  are  the  substitutes  for  par- 
ents in  the  discharge  of  the  highest  moral  and  intel- 
lectual duties  they  owe  their  offspring,  it  is  evident 
that  Philadelphians  set  a  very  low  estimate  upon 
themselves.  Already  many  of  them  pay  their  hos- 
tlers and  messenger  boys  more  than  they  do  their 
children's  instructors.  If  Philadelphia  teachers  sub- 
mit to  much  more  of  this  thing,  the  profession  at  large 
will  conclude  that  they  deserve  it :  that  brains  have 
forsaken  the  school  room,  and  gone  to  hod-carrying 
and  the  errand  business. 


The  annual  report  of  the  Teachers*  Insti- 
tute of  Lancaster  county  has  just  been  issued. 
This  is  No.  1 2  of  these  annual  reports,  all  of 
which  have  been  made  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Pyott. 
They  have  all  been  issued  of  the  same  size, 
and  in  uniform  style — large  octavo  double- 
column  page,  same  as  The  Journal,  with 
complete  educational  directory,  and  full  sta- 
tistics from  year  to  year  as  to  certificates, 
salaries,  school  terms  of  districts,  etc.  An 
important  feature  of  the  present  report  is  an 
extended  list  of  stars  and  constellations,  etc., 
comprising  some  twelve  pages.  This  is  for 
special  use  of  the  teachers,  who  are  giving 
such  attention  in  their  schools  to  this  grand 
subject  as  will  place .  the  old  county  of  Lan- 
caster far  in  the  lead  of  all  others  in  the  State 
in  the  matter  of  practical  knowledge  of  stars 
and  star  groups.  The  County  Superintend- 
ent, B.  F.  Shaub,  esq.,  gives  notice  that 
under  the  head  of  "  General  Information/ * 
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teachers  will  hereafter  be  questioned  as  to  their 
knowledge  of  the  solar  system,  the  leading 
stars,  and  the  more  prominent  constellations. 
This  is  a  good  move  in  a  strong  direction, 
and  we  heartily  commend  it  to  Superintend- 
ents and  Normal  School  men  everywhere. 
Much  valuable  aid  to  beginners  in  acquiring 
this  knowledge  will  be  found  in  the  present 
issue  of  The  Journal, 


The  following  complimentary  notice  of 
one  of  our  institutes  is  from  the  New 
England  Journal  of  Education  : 

A  recent  visit  to  one  of  the  great  teachers*  insti- 
tutes of  Lancaster  county,  Pennsylvania,  has  ^iven  us 
a  new  respect  for  the  school  work  of  the  Keystone 
State.  For  a  week  the  great  court  house  of  Lancas- 
ter city  was  thronged  by  nearly  a  thousand  teachers 
and  friends  of  education  ;  at  times  the  aisles  and  cor- 
ners of  the  room  being  filled  with  standing  people. 
The  vigorous  County  Superintendent,  Mr.  Shaub,  pre- 
sided with  a  refreshing  mixture  of  pluck  and  tact,  ab- 
breviating a  long-winded  talker  on  the  platform,  or 
**  shutting  up'*  a  knot  of  whispering  schoolma'ams, 
and  with  good-natured  decision.  Of  course,  with 
such  a  crowd,  the  fine  manipulation  of  instruction, 
according  to  the  method  of  Secretary  Dickinson  in 
the  institutes  of  Massachusetts,  was  impossible.  But 
all  the  inMruction  and  lecturing  was  in  the  right  line, 
and  much  of  it  admirable.  Under  the  statesmanlike 
handling  of  Superintendent  Wickersham,  the  school 
system  of  Pennsylvania  is  rapidly  coming  to  the  front. 
One  gratifying  feature  is  the  large  number  of  intelli- 
gent men  engaged  in  leaching,  at  least  one-half  the 
throng  in  the  Lancaster  court  house  being  composed 
of  men. 


A  FRIEND  has  favored  us  with  a  copy  of 
the  Temperance  Lesson  Book,  a  series  of 
short  lessons  on  alcohol  and  its  action  on  the 
body,  designed  for  reading  in  schools  and 
families.  The  book  is  written  by  Benjamin 
Ward  Richardson,  M.  D.,  of  England,  but 
republished  by  the  National  Temperance 
Society  and  Publication  House,  New  York. 
It  contains  a  vast  amount  of  information  on 
the  question  of  intoxicating  drinks  and  their 
effects.  The  subject  is  presented  in  a  series 
of  short  chapters,  and  is  discussed  more-  from 
a  scientific  than  from  a  popular  standpoint. 
The  style,  however,  is  plain,  and  well  suited 
to  the  comprehension  of  young  people,  the 
class  for  whom  the  book  is  specially  designed. 

We  understand  that  this  book  has  been 
^largely  introduced  as  a  reading  book  in 
schools  in  England,  and,  to  some  extent,  in 
this  country.  We  are  not  of  the  opinion 
that  it  is  a  very  suitable  book  with  which  to 
teach  the  art  of  reading ;  but  used  as  a  part 
of  a  course  of  lessons  on  morals,  it  would  be 
admirable.  Intemperance  is  a  terrible  evil, 
and  our  public  schools  ought  to  do  much  to 


check  it ;  and  we  can  think  of  no  more  effi- 
cacious way  of  doing  it  than  for  teachers  to 
communicate  to  the  young  in  their  charge 
the  information  to  be  found  in  the  Temper- 
ance Lesson  Book. 


The  total  expenditures  for  public  school 
purposes  in  the  United  States  and  Territories, 
not  including  Wyoming,  in  1877,  amounted 
to  $80,233  458.  This  is  a  little  less  than  six 
dollars  each  for  the  total  school  population  of 
14,227,748;  about  nine  dollars  each  for  the 
total  enrollment  of  8,951,478.  During  the 
year,  from  July  i,  1877,  to  June  30,  1878, 
the  expenditures  of  the  General  Government 
(omitting  interest  on  the  public  debt,  $102,- 
500,874.65),  were,  for  civil  expenses,  $16,- 
551,323.16  ;  for  foreign  intercourse,  $1,229,- 
216.78;  for  Indians,  $4,629,280.28;  for 
p)ensions,  $27,137,019,08;  for  the  military 
establishment,  river  and  harbor  improve- 
ments and  arsenals,  $32,154,147.85;  for 
th&  naval  establishment,  including  vessels, 
machinery,  and  improvements  at  navy  yards, 
$17,365,301.37;  for  miscellaneous  expendi- 
tures, including  public  buildings,  lighthouses, 
and  collecting  the  revenue,  $35,397,163.65. 


The  School  Board  of  the  city  of  Boston 
has  had  under  consideration  a  plan  to  make 
the  position  of  teacher  one  of  more  perma- 
nency. In  that  city  now,  as  in  most  other 
places,  teachers  are  elected  annually.  Con- 
sequently, they  never  feel  secure  in  their 
place,  and  efforts  to  retain  it  oftentimes  must 
lower  the  tone  of  their  discipline  in  school, 
and  lessen  their  strength  for  effective  work. 
It  is  held  by  the  friends  of  the  teachers  that 
their  tenure  of  office  should  be  for  life  or  good 
behavior.  This  is  the  case  in  the  old  coun- 
tries, and  it  is  insisted  that  both  the  interests 
of  the  schools  and  of  the  teachers  demand 
the  adoption  of  a  similar  policy  in  the  United 
States. 

Boston  may  be  prepared  for  the  adoption 
of  a  plan  to  elect  teachers  for  life  or  good 
behavior,  but  we  are  quite  sure  the  country  is 
not  ready  for  its  general  adoption.  The 
following  strike  us  as  sufficient  reasons : 

1 .  Teachers  when  first  employed  are  too  young  to 
be  elected  to  permanent  positions. 

2.  They  have,  as  a  general  thing,  made  too  little 
preparation  for  the  work. 

3.  Their  qualifications  have  not  been  tested  with 
sufficient  care. 

4.  A  majority  of  them  do  not  intend  to  make  teach- 
ing a  life  business. 

5.  Great  difficulty  would  arise  in  getting  rid  of 
teachers  who  would  prove  themselves  unqualified. 

Pennsylvania  might  safely  adopt  the  policy 
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of  electing  to  permanent  positions  teachers 
who  hold  certain  high  grades  of  certificates, 
those  who  have  shown  their  skill  and  effi- 
ciency in  actual  school-room  work ;  but  the 
thousands  of  inexperience^  young  persons 
who  begin  the  work  of  teaching  every  year 
should  at  least  be 'made  to  serve  a  certain  per- 
iod on  probation. 

Besides,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  perma- 
nent teachers  of  the  Old  World  do  any  better 
teaching  than  is  done  in  our  own  schools, 
and  all  discerning  visitors  can  see  that  their 
chief  faults  grow  out  of  the  fact  that  they  feel 
themselves  secure  in  their  places. 


The  following  statistics,  from  the  State  re- 
ports of  1878,  show  the  pressing  necessity 
for  further  effort  to  secure  the  establishment 
of  schools  in  the  South : 

Virginia,  school  population  280,849  .white  and 
202,852  colored,  only  203,000  being  enrolled  in  the 
schools ;  Norlh  Carolina,  school  population  273,767 
white  and  148,613  colored,  total  enrollment  228,060; 
South  Carolina,  school  population  85,678  white  and 
152,293  colored,  school  attendance  54,118  white  and 
62,121  colored  ;  Georgia,  school  population  137,817 
white  and  72,655  colored,  number  of  persons  over  18 
years  of  age  unable  to  read,  20,839  white  and  148,494 
colored  ;  Florida,  school  population  72,985,  of  which 
about  half  are  colored,  average  daily  attendance  23,- 
933  f  Alabama,  school  population  214,730  white  and 
155,525  colored,  of  which  160,713  are  enrolled; 
Mississippi,  children  of  school  age  838,153,  and  but 
302,316  attend  school ;  Louisiana,  school  population 
274,466,  with  an  average  daily  attendance  of  83,407  ; 
Texas,  school  population  194,453,  enrollment  146,- 
536;  Arkansas,  school  population  187,467,  and  only 
33,747  in  the  public  schools  ;  Tennessee,  school  pop- 
ulation 348,917,  261,152  enrolled;  West  Virginia, 
of  201,237  children  only  130,904  attended  schools. 
The  total  appropriations  the  past  year  for  the  Peabody 
fund  were  $74,850,  and  $83,000  was  on  hand  for  the 
ensuing  year. 


Each  day's  work  should  be  planned  before- 
hand. No  teacher,  fully  alive  to  the  import- 
ance of  her  work,  will  ever  neglect  this  im- 
portant suggestion.  No  matter  how  simple 
the  lesisons  you  are  to  present,  you  cannot 
preseat  them  successfully  unless  you  come  be- 
fore your  class  with  a  full  knowledge  of  what 
you  propose  to  do,  and  how  you  propose  to 
do  it.  If  a  reading  lesson,  you  should  know 
what  is  in  it,  and  be  prepared,  by  skillful 
conversation  and  questioning,  to  lead  your 
class  into  a  correct  appreciation  of  it.  You 
should  know  which  words  are  new  to  your 
pupils,  and  prepare  yourself  to  familiarize 
them  with  these  words.  And  for  this  pur- 
pose you  will  oftentimes  be  able  to  aid  them 
more  by  a  few  judiciously  selected  objects 
than  by  any  amount  of  talking,  or,  if  you 
can  draw — and  every  teacher  should  be  able 


to  do  something  in  this  line — a  few  strokes 
of  the  crayon  may  wake  up  more  interest 
and  give  clearer  ideas,  than  any  amount  of 
oral  explanation  But  the  study  of  the  les- 
son alone  is  not  sufficient ;  but  the  individual 
members  of  the  class  should  be  thought  of, 
and  your  plan  should  be  so  definite  that  it 
provides  for  the  wants  of  each  as  well  as  for 
those  of  all. 

Each  day's  work  should  close  with  a  review 
of  its  failures  and  its  successes,  and  while 
these  failures  and  successes  are  vividly  im- 
pressed upon  the  mind,  the  plan  for  the  com- 
ing day  should  be  prepared.  And  why  not? 
Every  successful  business  man  can  tell  you 
that  he  finds  this  necessary,  and  many  a  man 
has  failed,  and  his  business  gone  to  wreck, 
just  because  he  neglected^  to  draw  from  the 
experience  of  the  day  the  elements  of  the 
plan  for  the  morrow ;  and  many  a  teacher  has 
failed  just  because  she  neglected  this,  one  of 
the  simplest  and  plainest  elements  of  business. 


"NEW  DEPARTURE"  AT  QUINCY. 


CHARLES  Francis  Adams,  Jr.,  read  a  paper, 
during  the  early  part  of  the  present  year, 
before  the  Association  of  School  Committees 
and  Superintendents  of  Norfolk  county,  Mas- 
sachusetts, on  what  he  called  a  **  New  Depart- 
ure in  the  Common  Schools  at  Quincy." 
Mr.  Adams  holds  the  position  of  member  of 
the  School  Committee  in  Quincy.  He  is  a 
great-grandson,  we  believe,  of  John  Adams, 
second  President  of  the  United  States,  and 
grandson  of  John  Quincy  Adams,  and  en- 
joys the  reputation  of  being  a  roan  of  ability. 

The  paper  to  which  we  have  referred  was 
printed  and  has  attracted  a  great  deal  of  at- 
tention. Newspapers  that  seldom  have  a 
word  to  say  concerning  school  affairs,  have 
published  large  extracts  from  it,  and  accom* 
panied  them  with  lengthy  editorial  comments. 
Reporters  have  been  sent  to  Quincy,  and  full 
descriptions  of  the  schools  and  their  methods 
have  appeared  in  several  widely-circulated 
journals.  Pamphlet  copies  of  the  paper  were 
sent  to  the  educational  periodicals  of  the 
country,  and  many  of  them  have  made  it  the 
subject  of  notice  or  discussion. 

Now,  it  seems  to  us  remarkable  that  such* 
an  essay  should  receive  so  much  attention, 
and  much. more  remarkable  that  this  '*New 
Departure*'  at  Quincy,  should  be  accepted  by 
so  many  as  something  new  and  unheard  of  in 
the  world  of  teaching.  We  undertake  to 
say  that  there  is  not  a  single  method  spoken 
of  by  Mr.  Adams  as  recently  introduced  at 
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Quincy,  that  has  not  been  practiced  at  hun- 
dreds of  places  in  Pennsylvania  for  the  last 
quarter  of  a  century.  We  see  that  Mr. 
Parker,  the  Superintendent  of  Schools  in 
Quincy,  now  admits  that  he  learned  what 
Mr,  Adams  so  much  praises,  at  Cleveland 
many  years  ago  ;  he  might  have  learned  the 
same  thing  at  a  thousand  other  towns  and 
villages  in  the  country.  Have  Mr.  Adams, 
and  the  newspapers  that  commend  the  meth- 
ods now  used  at  Quincy  as  new  discoveries, 
been  asleep  all  these  years?  If  they  will 
take  time  to  visit  a  few  schools  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  they  will  find  them- 
selves in  a  world  as  strange  as  did  poor  old 
Rip  Van  Winkle. 

Of  what  does  this  **new  departure"  at 
Quincy  consist  ?  What  great  discovery  did 
Mr.  Adams  and  the  wise  men  who  served 
with  him  on  the  School  Committee  make  ? 

First,  a  superintendent  was  employed.  The 
School  Committee  found  that  they  had  not 
the  time  to  attend  to  the  details  of  managing 
the  schools,  and  even  with  nothing  else  to  do, 
they  are  candid  enough  to  acknowledge  that 
they  did  not  possess  the  necessary  skill. 
"They  were  busy  men,  and  they  were  not 
specialists  in  education,"  says  Mr.  Adams. 
Not  being  able  to  manage  the  schools  them- 
selves in  a  satisfactory  manner,  it  was  simply 
the  dictate  of  the  plainest  common  sense  that 
they  should  look  about  for  some  one  who 
could  do  it  for  them — an  expert  in  such  mat- 
ters. They  found  him,  and  wisely  placed  the 
work  they  wanted  done  in  his  hands,  and 
gave  him  the  necessary  authority  to  do  it. 
Is  there  anything  new  in  this  ?  Had  it  not 
been  done  before  in  many  hundreds  of  cities 
and  towns  throughout  the  country  ?  The 
wonder  is  that  Quincy  had  neglected  it  so 
long, 

I'he  reform  began  by  dispensing  with  all 
system,  says  Mr.  Adams.  **  The  essence  of 
the  new  system  was  that  there  was  no  system 
about  it — it  was  marked  throughout  by  in- 
tense  individuality.  The  programme  found 
no  place  anywhere  in  it."  If  we  understand 
by  these  words  that  all  regularity  in  courses  of 
instruction,  and  all  order  in  the  work  of  the 
school- room,  were  broken  up,  and  that  the 
teachers  taught  simply  at  will,  or  by  impulse, 
it  is  a  kind  of  revolution  that  has  been  tried 
before  in  many  places,  and  has  always  failed, 
as  it  will  fail  at  Quincy.  But  if  they  simply 
mean  that  there  was  broken  up  a  mere  me- 
chanical routine  of  school  duties,  out  of 
which  all  life  and  soul  had  departed— a  tread- 
mill round  of  studies  and  recitations — and  in 
its  place  was  substituted  a  natural  order  of 


operations — the  logic  of  a  healthy  growth  in 
knowledge  and  culture — then  is  Quincy  to  be 
accorded  the  same  credit  that  has  been  given 
to  other  places  that  have  made  similar  ef- 
forts,— no  more^ 

Mr.  Adams  deems  it  worthy  of  all  praise, 
that  under  the  new  regime' the  children  in  the 
primaries  no  longer  learned  the  alphabet,  but 
were  taught  how  to  read  just  as  they  had  be- 
fore learned  how  to  speak.  That  is,  they 
were  made  acquainted  with  words  and  sen- 
tences before  they  were  compelled  to  mem- 
orize the  names  orthe  sounds  of  letters  Is 
it  possible  that  Mr.  Adams  and  his  School 
Committee  had  not  heard  of  this  method  of 
teaching  reading  before  ?  Where  is  Quincy, 
that  it  should  have  remained  so  long  hid  away 
from  the  light? 

Next  to  the  reform  in  the  method  of  teach- 
ing reading  in  the  primaries,  came  the  reduc- 
tion in  the  number  of  studies  in  the  several 
grades  of  the  grammar  schools.  *'The 
School  Year,"  says  Mr.  Adams,  speaking 
generally,  **  has  become  one  long  period  of 
diffusion  and  cram,  the  object  of  which  is  to 
successfully  pass  a  stated  series  of  examina- 
tions. This  leads  directly  to  superficiality. 
Smalter  is  the  order  of  the  day."  Seven  or 
more  distinct  studies  had  been  taught  in  the 
grammar  schools;  they  were  reduced  to 
three, — '*  *  the  three  R's'  " — reading,  writing 
and  arithmetic."  Mr.  Adams  thus  states 
what  was  done:  ''Instruction  in  reading, 
writing,  grammar,  spelling,  and,  to  a  very 
considerable  degree,  in  history  and  geogra- 
phy, were  combined  in  two  exercises, — read- 
ing and  writing.  The  old  reader  having 
disappeared,  the  teacher  was  at  liberty  to 
put  in  the  hands  of  the  class  geographies,  or 
histories,  or  magazine  articles,  and,  having 
read  them  first,  the  scholars  might  write  of 
them  afterwards  to  show  that  they  understood 
them."  The  sum  of  all  this  seems  to  be  that 
while  geography,  history,  grammar,  etc., 
were  banished  from  the  school-room  as  dis- 
tinct studies,  the  matter  of  these  several 
branches  was  retained  and  imparted  in  a 
series  of  oral  exercises. 

This  plan  of  teaching  is  by  no  means  new, 
and  it"  is  only  partially  good.  The  experi- 
ment of  oral  instruction  at  Quincy  may  now 
seem  to  be  a  success,  as  it  has  seemed  at  first 
to  be  a  success  at  many  other  places ;  but 
we  predict  that  when  Quincy  and  her  School 
Committee  become  older  and  wiser  in  this 
work,  they  will  see  the  necessity  of  modifying 
their  present  plans — not,  as  we  hope,  to  go 
back  to  the  old  ways,  but  to  combine  what 
is  good  of  the  old  with  the  new. 
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HONOR  TO  AN  AMERICAN  GIRL. 


AS  Americans,  we  are  gratified  at  the  re- 
peated favorable  notices  of  the  work  of 
our  gifted  countrywoman,  Miss  E.  J.  Gard- 
ner. Located  as  she  is,  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  the  much-frequented  studios 
of  such  masters  as  La  wrens,  Bouguereau. 
Baudry,  Francais,  and  Chopu,  in  the  artistic 
quarter  of  the  Luxembourg,  it  must  demand 
a  peculiar  power  to  support  herself  and  not 
sink  into  utter  obscurity.  That  she  has  been 
an  exhibitor  in  the  Paris  salons  not  less  than 
seven  times,  shows  that  she  has  secured  the 
thorough  esteem  of  her  noted  neighbors,  and 
is  very  popular  with  the  public.  Some  visi- 
tors to  Philadelphia  in  1876  will  remember  a 
gem  of  a  painting  from  her  brush,  **  Corinne,** 
for  which  she  received  a  medal.  We  notice 
that  Miss  Gardner  has  been  honored  in  hav- 
ing one  of  her  paintings,  '*Ruth  and  Na- 
omi," reproduced  in  the  finest  style  by  Gou- 
pil,  of  Paris.  The  notices  of  this  work  have 
been  most  flattering.  The  best  of  the  French 
artists  have  given  her  words  of  highest  recom- 
mendation, and  her  position  as  a  first-class 
painter  seems  to  be  assured.  Two  or  three 
thoughts  are  suggested  by  this  triumph  of  an 
American  woman  in  the  field  of  art. 

First,  it  is  not  true  that  female  talent  for 
high  formative  art  must  necessarily  be  want- 
ing. This  has  been  again  and  again  affirmed, 
and  the  facts  of  history  have  been  appealed 
to  as  confirmatory  of  the  opinion.  True,  the 
number  of  women  who  have  risen  to  emi- 
nence as  painters,  sculptors,  and  architects,  is 
exceedingly  small;  they  could  probably  be 
numbered  upon  the  fingers.  Yet  it  may  be  a 
fair  question  whether  this  may  not  be  largely 
attributed  to  want  of  opportunity,  and  to  a 
certain  unjust  prejudice  which  was  ready  to 
condemn  in  advance  of  a  fair  trial. 

Second,  the  masters  of  all  great  arts, 
whether  of  form  or  tone,  having  been  men, 
these  men  have  necessarily  been  the  teachers 
of  all  others  who  have  achieved  superiority 
either  as  originators  or  delineators.  The 
great  teachers  and  trainers  of  the  world  have 
been  men.  The  certainty  with  which  the 
tuition  of  these  masters  is  sought  by  any  who 
would  become  famous  even  in  delineation,  is 
a  standing  proof  of  the  truth  of  this  assertion. 
How  far  this  may  continue,  we  can  not  with 
entire  confidence  affirm.  But  we  are  con- 
vinced tliat  for  the  highest  achievements  of 
art,  as  well  as  science,  the  strength  and  rug- 
gedness  of  the  manly  intellect  are  necessary, 
and  these  are  as  necessary  to  hold  the  female 


intellect  to  that  persistence  and  grasp  of  en- 
deavor which  will  give  truest  and  best  results. 
Third,  Miss  Gardner  is  but  another  proof 
that  genuine  success  comes  only  at  the  eud  of 
a .  long,  rigid,  toilsome  course  of  training ; 
that  usually  the  best  genius  is  that  of  hard 
work ;  that  eminence  in  art,  as  well  as  in  any 
other  profession,  is  the  reward  only  of  pa- 
tient, conscientious  toil  for  many  years  ;  and 
that  laurels  once  won  soon  fade,  or  are  trans- 
ferred to  other  brows,  when  a  temporary  suc- 
cess lulls  the  student  into  a  relaxation  of 
effort.  Long  may  she  live  to  illustrate  the 
rewards  which  may  come  to  female  toilers, 
and  to  reflect  honor  upon  the  country  of 
her  birth  and  early  training  1 


WORDS  OF  ENCOURAGEMENT. 


WE  have  received,  in  pamphlet  form,  a 
discourse  on  **The  Influence  of  Uni- 
versal Expositions  upon  Education  in  the  Arts 
of  Drawing  and  Designing,"  by  M.  J.  B. 
Rauber,  member  of  the  French  Commission 
to  the  Centennial  Exposition  at  Philadelphia, 
delivered  at  a  conference  of  the  **  Central 
Union  of  Fine  Arts  applied  to  Industry," 
Paris,  France.  The  discourse  is  unpretending 
and  plain,  but  it  is  full  of  valuable  matter. 
He  reviews  the  several  great  Expositions  that 
have  been  held,  commencing  whh  that  held 
at  London,  in  1851,  and  points  out  their 
effects  on  the  industrial  arts.  He  gives  an 
account  of  the  South  Kensington  Museum  and 
the  work  it  is  doing.  He  has  words  of  com- 
mendation for  Prof.  Walter  Smith  and  his 
methods.  He  quotes  M.  Buisson's  report  on 
the  Vienna  Exposition,  held  in  1873,  ^ 
showing  the  condition  of  education  in  Draw- 
ing in  the  United  States  at  that  time. 

Let  us  state  in  conclusion  [said  M.  Buisson]  that 
drawing  is  one  of  the  few  departments  in  which  the  New 
World  must  yield  everything  to  the  Old.  The  exhibits 
of  the  United  States  prove  that  her  schools,  in  so  many 
points  of  view  superior  to  those  of  Europe,  are  still  in 
the  rudiments  in  the  art  of  drawing.  They  have  no 
methodical  programme ;  they  merely  copy  heads, 
landscapes,  animals,  flowers,  figures,  for  keepsakes. 
Everywhere,  or  nearly  everywhere,  if  we  except  one 
or  two  great  cities,  the  teaching  of  drawing  cannot  be 
said  to  exist. 

In  contrast,  he  thus  speaks  from  his  own 
observations  at  Philadelphia : 

In  comparing  M.  Buisson's  statement  with  the  re- 
sults presented  by  the  Exposition  at  Philadelphia,  I 
do  not  think  I  exaggerate  in  saying  that  never,  in  any 
country,  has  there  been  seen  a  branch  of  instruction 
making  such  remarkable  progress  in  so  short  a  time. 
In  1873,  the  teaching  of  drawing  was  yet  to  be  begun 
in  the  United  States ;  they  had  neither  programmes, 
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metbods,  models,  or  professors.  It  appears,  not  only 
from  the  Vienna  report  above  quoted,  but  from  all 
the  documents  we  collected  at  Philadelphia,  that  in 
1876,  only  three  years  after,  they  could  place  on  ex- 
hibition thousands  of  drawings  representing  thousands 
of  schools;  they  had  adopted  rational  and  well- 
guarded  methods,  and  had  organized  a  l.>rge  force  of 
skilled  teachers ;  everywhere,  indeed,  were  wit- 
nessed results  of  the  most  astonishing  character,  and 
which  no  other  nation  had  ever  been  able  to  obtain. 

The  difficult  task  of  calling  the  whole  school  popu- 
lation to  an  artistic  life,  which  had  taken  so  many  years 
and  such  long-continued  study  in  countries  where  all 
impulse  towards  improvement  comes  from  a  single 
centre,  does  not  frighten  these  self-thinking  men  of 
free  America.  And  their  patriotic  efforts  will  be  the 
source  of  immense  riches  for. their  country.  What 
may  be  predicted  of  the  future  of  this  nation,  which  is 
fifteen  times  larger  than  France,  and  whose  popula- 
tion increases  each  year,  in  unheard-of  proportion  ? 

According  to  the  official  reports  concerning  its 
commerce,  the  value  of  its  exports  for  the  month  of 
January  last  exceeded  its  imports  165,000,000  of 
francs  ;  and  in  comparinc;  the  Hgures  of  the  preceding 
months  we  find  that  exports  exceed  the  imports  510,- 
000,000  of  francs.  Now,  what  will  this  be  when  by 
esthetic  and  technical  culture,  which  is  to-day  given 
to  all  her  youth,  this  country,  shall  increase  tenfold 
the  productive  capacity  of  her  laboring  population, 
and  thus  also  the  artistic  value  of  her  manufactured 
products.  The  immense  exports  of  America  consti- 
tute a  danger  for  us ;  let  us  learn  how  to  avoid  it  in 
putting  to  profit  the  example  which  she  sets  us. 


INDIAN  SCHOOL  AT  CARLISLE. 


WE  are  indebted  to  a  correspondent  of 
the  Harrisburg  Patriot  for  the  follow- 
ing interesting  letter,  bearing  date  November 
2d,  concerning  ihe  Indian  school  at  Carlisle : 

As  a  great  deal  of  interest  has  been  manifested  in  the 
Indian  school,  lately  established  at  this  place,  not  only 
by  our  own  citizens,  but  by  many  from  different  parts 
of  the  Slate,  I  thought  it  would  not  be  amiss  to  give 
your  readers  some  particulars  concerning  the  same, 
relative  lo  the  different  tribes  represented,  the  manner 
of  instruction,  the  improvements  in  the  buildings,  etc. 
The  school  is  situated  at  what  was  formerly  known 
as  the  "  garrison  " — a  beautiful  spot,  a  short  distance 
northeast  of  our  town. 

There  are  at  present  in  the  school  162  pupils — 116 
boys  and  46  girls — taken  from  the  following  tribes: 
Sioux,  Cheyenne,  Arrapahoe,  Nez  Perces,  Comanche, 
Kiowa,  Santie  Navajoe,  Menomonee,  Chippewa  and 
Ponca.  Among  the  Sioux  there  are  four  sons  and 
two  daughters  of  Spotted  Tail  and  Red  Cloud. 
When  the  children  were  gathered  the  object  was  to 
secure  as  many  as  possible  of  the  leading  tribes,  and 
of  leading  men  in  the  tribes. 

The  instruction  of  the  children  is  under  the  imme- 
diate supervision  of  Miss  Semple,  a  lady  of  consider- 
able experience  in  educational  matters.  She  is  as- 
sisted in  her  work  by  seven  other  teachers.  The 
children,  as  a  general  rule,  have  manifested  a  dispo- 
sition to  learn,  and  it  is  surprising  with  what  rapidity 
they  accomplish  the  work  assigned  to  them.  They 
are  graded  into  classes  according  to  their  degree  of 
proficiency.     Some  are  already  able  to  read  and  write 


very  well.  In  the  lower  classes  the  instruction  is 
given  by  means  of  the  blackboard.  Copies  are  placed 
on  the  board,  and  the  children  follow  them  as  nearly 
as  possible.  In  passing  through  one  of  the  rooms,  I 
noticed  some  of  their  work,  and  was  struck  with  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  done.  As  soon  as  they 
reach  a  certain  standard,  they  are  transferred  to  a 
higher  class.  Outside  of  this  the  girls  are  being  in- 
structed in  managing  and  keeping  their  rooms  in 
order,  in  sewing,  and  whatever  pertains  to  their  sex. 
Instruction  is  also  given  the  boys  in  the  care  of  their 
rooms.  They  are  at  all  times  required  to  be  neat,  and 
obedient  to  those  in  authority.  The  police  duty  is 
performed  by  the  boys.  They  are  divided  into  three 
companies,  and  one  detachment  drills  at  regular  in- 
tervals. In  going  to  their  meals  they  are  arranged  in 
their  respective  companies  and  march  in  regular  order. 
The  same  rule  is  observed  in  coming  from  their 
meals.  No  doubt  many  persons  would  think  it  amus- 
ing to  see  the  children  eat,  but  if  they  once  had  an 
opportunity  of  doing  so  their  opinion  on  the  subject 
would  be  materially  changed.  To  see  them  eat  one 
would  not  think  that  they  had  been  recently  brought 
from  the  frontier.  They  have  been  taught  to  use  the 
knife  and  fork,  to  enter  the  room  and  take  their  place 
in  a  quiet  manner,  to  be  neat  in  their  appearance  at  the 
table,  and  to  conduct  themselves  properly.  The  char- 
acteristics which  so  distinguish  the  Indian  from  the 
rest  of  the  human  race  are  plainly  visible  in  all  the 
children — the  large  black  eye,  high  cheek  bone,  beau- 
tiful pearly  teeth,  and  peculiar  nose. 

The  girls  arc  dressed  in  soft  woolen  dresses  and 
plaid  shawls.  The  boys  at  present  are  wearing  com- 
mon ordinary  suits,  but  it  is  the  intention  to  shortly 
furnish  them  with  gray  suits. 

At  a  recent  visit  of  the  Commissioner  of  Indian 
Affairs,  the  erection  of  a  chapel  was  ordered.  The 
foundation  is  already  being  laid.  It  will  be  a  one- 
story  frame  building  36x60  feet.  A  building  has  also 
been  erected  for  the  purpose  of  giving  mechanical  in- 
struction. A  building  formerly  occupied  as  a  barrack 
has  been  converted  into  a  dormitory  for  the  boys.  It 
contains  a  laundry,  bath  room,  reading  rooms  and  an 
office.  A  dormitory  for  the  girls  and  lady  teachers 
has  been  made  out  of  a  building  formerly  occupied 
by  the  ofHcers  of  the  garrison.  An  industrial  depart- 
ment for  the  making  of  clothing  has  been  established. 
In  another  barrack  the  upper  rooms  are  used  as  reci- 
tation rooms  and  the  lower  ones  as  store  rooms.  The 
old  chapel  has  been  converted  into  a  dining  room  and 
kitchen.  In  order  to  better  care  for  the  sick,  the  old 
hospital  has  been  reBited  and  refurnished.  The  old 
fence  surrounding  the  buildings  has  been  torn  down, 
and  a  new  pate  fence,  seven  feet  high,  put  in  its  place. 
From  this  it  will  be  seen  that  Captain  Pratt  and  his 
assistants  have  been  making  great  changes  in  the 
the  buildings,  and  that  everything  possible  is  being 
done  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the  pupils. 

A  large  number  of  gifts,  such  as  pictures,  books, 
mottoes,  etc.,  have  been  presented  to  the  school  by 
different  persons.  As  the  children  take  great  delight 
in  toys,  quite  a  number  have  been  collected  and  pre- 
sented to  them  by  our  citizens. 

Ever  since  the  arrival  of  the  Indians,  they  have 
been  attending  service  in  some  of  the  churches  in 
town.  A  party  of  six  have  formed  themselves  into  a 
Sunday-school  class  in  the  Second  Presbyterian 
church,  and  are  regular  in  their  attendance,  not  only 
at  this  service,  but  all  the  Sunday  services. 

From  present  appearances,  we  would  say  that  the 
school  will  be  a  success.     The  children  are  greatly 
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ipterested  ip  it,  and  are  de1ig[hted  with  their  new  quar- 
ters ;  and  to  show  the  interest  of  the  chiefs  of  the 
tribes,  we  need  but  slate  that  they  have  signified  their 
intention  of  visiting  the  school  next  March. 

Lieutenant  Wood  was  very  kind  in  giving  me  much 
valuable  information. 

We  append  a  paragraph  concerning  the 
education  of  the  Indians  at  Carlisle  and  at 
Hampton,  Virginia,  from  the  President's 
Message : 

The  experiment  of  sending  a  number  of  Indian 
children  of  both  sexes  to  the  Hampton  Normal  and 
Agricultural  Institute,  in  Virginia,  to  receive  an  ele- 
mentary English  education,  and  practical  instruction 
in  farming  and  other  useful  industries,  has  led  to  re- 
sults so  promising,  that  it  was  thought  expedient  to 
turn  over  the  cavalry  barracks  at  Carlisle,  Pa.,  to  the 
Interior  Department,  for  the  establishment  of  an  In- 
dian school  on  a  larger  scale.  This  school  has  now 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  pupils,  selected  from  vari- 
ous tribes,  and  is  in  full  operation.  Arrangements 
are  also  made  for  the  education  of  a  number  of  In- 
dian boys  and  girls  belonging  to  tribes  on  the  Pacific 
slope  in  a  similar  manner,,  at  Forest  Grove,  Oregon. 
These  institutions  will  commend  themselves  to  the 
liberality  of  Congress,  and  to  the  philanthropic  mu- 
nificence of  the  American  people. 


GENERAL  GRANT  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


RECEPTION  BY  THE  PUPILS  OF  THE  PUBLIC 

SCHOOLS. 


General  Grant  is  known  to  be  a  fast 
friend  of  the  public  school  system  of  the 
United  States.  When  President,  in  his  an- 
nual messages,  he,  on  several  occasions, 
spoke  brave  and  earnest  words  in  its  behalf. 
This,  in  part,  accounts  for  the  great  recep- 
tions given  him  by  the  school  children  in 
San  Francisco,  Chicago,  and  Philadelphia. 

The  reception  in  Philadelphia  consisted  of 
two  parts ;  first,  that  of  the  boys — a  street 
parade  and  the  review  of  the  line  by  the  Cren- 
eral ;  and,  second,  that  of  the  girls  in  the 
Academy  of  Music. 

THE  boys'  parade. 

The  boys  formed  on  Broad  street  nearly 
4000  strong,  every  section  of  the  city  being 
represented,  and  marched  in  four  great  di- 
visions, the  boys  of  the  Central  High  School 
and  detachments  from  the  several  Grammar 
Schools  having  the  right  of  the  line.  The 
procession  was  enlivened  by  a  large  number 
of  bands  of  music  and  drum  corps  ;  the  boys 
wore  badges  and  carried  hundreds  of  flags 
and  banners.  They  looked  well,  and  many 
of  them  marched  like  veteran  soldiers. 

The  parade  moved  down  Broad  street  to 
Walnut,  thence  to  Twenty -second  street. 
The  head  of  the  line  reached  the  residence 


of  George  W.  Childs,  at  the  latter  point,  at 
2  o'clock.  The  boys  of  the  Central  High 
School,  and  the  escort  detail,  were  drawn  up 
on  the  north  side  of  the  street,  immediately 
opposite  the  door,  and  behind  these  the  first 
and  second  divisions  fell  in  at  the  order 
"front  face."  The  third  and  fourth  divis- 
ions were  stationed  on  the  south  side  of  the 
street,  the  line  reaching  as  far  east  as  Eigh- 
teenth. Both  sides  of  the  thoroughfare  were 
lined  with  people,  and  the  greatest  enthusi- 
asm prevailed  along  the  whole  line. 

Shortly  after  2  o'clock,  General  and  Mrs. 
Grant  and  Secretary  Evarts  came  down  the 
broad  steps  and  entered  the  first  carriage, 
amid  the  cheering  of  the  boys  and  the  play- 
ing of  "Hail  to  the  Chief"  by  the  bands. 
A  line  of  carriages  followed,  in  which,  be- 
sides Councils'  Committee,  rode  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  George  W.  Childs,  Hon.  John  Welsh, 
Hon.  L  P.  Morton,  of  New  York,  Hon.  A. 
T.  Goshorn,  of  Cincinnati,  and  Rev.  Dr. 
Morton.  A  squad  of  reserves  headed  Gen- 
eral Grant's  carriage,  and  driving  slowly,  he 
reviewed  the  whole  line.  As  the  carriage 
passed  the  different  sections,  the  bands  sa- 
luted with  '*  Hail  to  the  Chief,"  and  the  boys, 
giving  vent  to  their  enthusiasm,  swung  their 
caps  in  the  air  and  hurrahed  with  hearty  good- 
will. After  the  line  had  been  reviewed,  it 
re  formed,  and  with  twenty-four  reserves  at 
the  head  of  the  procession,  moved  down  Wal- 
nut to  Broad,  to  Chestnut,  to  Fifth  street, 
where  it  passed  in  review  before  Mayor  Stok- 
ley  and  City  Councils,  and  was  then  dis- 
missed. The  Thirtieth  section,  with  the 
Standard  Military  Band,  marched  back  to 
the  Academy  of  Music,  and  when  General 
Grant  re  entered  his  carriage,  the  boys  were 
drawn  up  in  line,  and  they  gave  him  a  "cheer- 
ing" reception. 

THE  girls  at  THE  ACADEMY. 

Probably  there  never  was  in  the  United 
States  an  assemblage  of  such  peculiar  char- 
acter as  that  seen  in  the  Academy  of  Music. 
From  the  orchestra  to  the  roof  almost,  tier 
upon  tier,  were  arrayed  the  school  girls  of 
the  city,  gathered  to  do  honor  to  General 
Grant ;  and  they  did  it  in  a  manner  that 
deeply  moved  the  stoical  conqueror  of  the 
Rebellion.  The  fluttering  of  the  white  dresses 
of  the  girls,  the  dashings  of  color  at  throat 
or  waist-knot,  the  show  of  handkerchiefs,  the 
waving  of  small  flags,  and  the  incessant  chat- 
ter of  the  tongues  of  thirty  five  hundred  chil- 
dren in  holiday  attire,  combined  to  form  an 
animated  picture,  such  as  the  Academy  has 
seldom  seen.  There  were  delegations  of  71 
from  each  of  the  school  sections,  900  from 
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the  Normal  School  and  Senior  classes,  who 
were  the  leading  chorus  in  the  singing,  and 
300  from  the  School  of  Practice. 

The  hour  set  for  the  arrival  of  the  General 
was  2  o'clock,  but  he  did  not  arrive  in  the 
proscenium  box  until  half-past  that  hour. 
About  2:30  o'clock,  as  if  every  one  had  been 
acted  upon  by  a  magnet,  seven  thousand  bright 
eyes,  brimming  over  with  excitement,  were 
levelled  at  the  proscenium  box,  and  the  young 
ladies  saw  the  modest  hero  of  the  hour  stand- 
ing behind  Mrs.  Grant,  with  his  hand  on  the 
back  of  her  chair.  He  had  been  watching 
the  children  for  some  minutes  with  an  amused 
expression  upon  his  face,  which  changed  to  a 
smile  as  they  began  to  wave  their  handker- 
chiefs and  flags. 

Edward  T.  Steel,  the  president  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  took  the  General's  arm  and 
conducted  him  from  the   box  to  the  large 
chair  in  the  centre  of  the  stage,  and  at  a  sig- 
nal from  Professor  C.  Everest,  who  conducted 
the  musical  part  of  the  programme,  the  Mc- 
Clurg  band  of  thirty-eight  pieces  broke  out 
with  Handel's  anthem,  **  See  the  Conquering 
Hero  Comes,"  which  was  immediately  caught 
up  by  the  voices  of  the  children.     The  effect 
was  indescribable,  and  the  General  seemed 
much  impressed  by  the  grand  demonstration 
in  his  honor.'    The  stage  was  occupied  by  a 
large  number  of  invited  guests.     President 
Steel  had  on  his  right  hand  General  Grant, 
*  and  on  his  left  Secretary  of  State  William  M. 
Evarts,  and  among  the  other  distinguished 
people  were  Mayor  Stokley,  General  A.  T. 
Goshorn,  Judges  Allison,  Peirce  and  Briggs, 
Professor  Rogers,  Rev.  Dr.  Morton,  Rev.  l3r. 
Nevin,  ev- Governor  James  Pollock,  George 
H.    Stuart,    Chief  "Engineer   Smedley,  City 
Treasurer  D.  P.  Southworth,  Rev.  Levi  B 
Hughes,  Hon.  Edward  McPherson,  Robert 
I-aughlin,  Daniel  M.  Fox,  Bishop  M.  Simpson, 
Col.  John  W.  Forney,  Eli  K.  Price,  George 
H.   Bpker,  William  Baldwin,  General  J.  M. 
Selfridge,  Senator  John  Lamon,  Rev.  S,  W. 
Thomas,  John  Welsh,  Horatio  Gates  Jones, 
Rev.   James  Murray,  Rev.   Dr.  Boardman, 
James  L.  Claghorn,  Prof.  Allen,  members  of 
the  Board  of  Education,  City  Councils,  heads 
of  departments,  and  others. 

The  anthem  was  sung  in  chorus  of  three 
parts,  and  in  a  style  which  showed  that  the 
teaching  of  music  in  the  public  schools  has 
borne  good  fruit ;  and  at  its  conclusion,  at  a 
signal  from  Everest,  each  pupil  sank  back 
into  her  place,  and  Edward  T.  Steel,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Education,  arose,  the 
General  also  rising,  to  whom  he  delivered 
the  welcome  of  the  schools  as  follows :  I 


WELCONfE  OF  THE  SCHOOLS. 

General  Grant  :  It  gives  me  great  pleasure,  in  be- 
half the  School  Department  of  this  city,  and  in  the 
presence  of  these  pupils  of  our  schools,  to  welcome 
you  to  Philadelphia. 

After  you  have  traveled  the  world  around  and  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  its  rulers,  how  eminently  proper 
that  these  children,  the  future  sovereigns  of  our  coun- 
try, should  ofTer  you  their  congratulations  !  So  rapid 
is  the  flight  of  time  that  few  of  them  were  born  when 
you  successfully  closed  the  arbitrament  by  arms, 
whether  these  States  should  continue  one  nation  in 
which  all  men  should  be  equal  before  the  law ;  and 
yet  such  is  the  progress  of  events  that  these  children 
may  take  part  during  their  lives  in  the  peaceful 
methods  which  shall  eventually  secure  to  every  citizen 
the  full  enjoyment  of  his  rights  beyond  the  inter- 
ference of  human  prejudices. 

Philadelphia  has  a  just  pride  in  her  history.  From 
the  earliest  period  of  her  existence  to  the  celebration 
of  the  nation's  centennial  anniversary,  every  event  tes- 
tifies her  loyalty  to  the  Republic.  Her  first  settlers 
were  a  class  whose  broad  humanity  peculiarly  fitted 
them  to  take  part  in  founding  a  government  of  the 
people.  Their  humane  and  just  treatment  of  the  In- 
dians was  a  policy  similar  to  that  which  you  endeav- 
ored to  institute  for  these  unfortunate  people.  A 
later  generation,  with  the  same  wise  philanthropy,  or- 
ganized a  system  ol  public  schools  in  the  year  18 18. 
At  the  close  of  that  year  the  pupils  numbered  2,800, 
which  number  has  increased  at  this  time  to  ioo,oco. 
Created  at  first  for  the  free  instruction  of  indigent 
children,  to-day  it  is  a  co-operative  system  in  which 
all  classes  unite  for  the  education  of  their  children. 

In  several  of  your  addresses  you  have  spoken  of 
the  essential  importance  of  public  education  in  its  re- 
lation to  the  character  aad  stability  of  our  institutions; 
on  this  relation  is  based  its  claim  to  general  support. 
It  is  simply  that,  above  and  beyond  the  elementary 
branches  of  learning,  these  schools  shall  produce 
channcter;  that  they  shall  implant  an  overruling  re- 
gard for  the  rights  of  others  ;  a  self-respecting  obedi- 
ence to  law  ;  an  understanding  of  the  obligations  and 
blessings  of  industry,  and  all  that  goes  to  make  agood 
citizen.  Doubtless  the  moral  element  determines  the 
quality  of  education.  To  accomplish  such  results  will 
require  the  jealous  care  of  every  philanthropic  citizen, 
and  all  such  will  thank  you  for  testimony  in  behalf 
of  this  higher  aim  of  public  education. 

In  conclusion,  sir,  we  thank  you  for  the  peace  you 
conquered,  through  which  this  and  similar  agencies 
may  continue  to  plant  and  gather  in  the  field  of  hu- 
man progress  and  happiness,  and  these  children,  with 
a  lifetime  before  them,  will  constantly  grow  in  the 
knowledge  of  how  much  they  owe  you  in  the  great 
work  of  preserving  the  nation. 

The  address  was  replied  to  by  General 
Grant,  who  spoke  as  follows : 

I  have  a  bad  cold,  and  cannot  be  heard  through- 
out the  house,  but  perhaps  I  can  make  myself  heard 
by  those  near  me.  I  have  always  felt  a  special  inter- 
est in  education,  particularly  in  Pennsylvania,  where 
it  has  reached  so  high  a  point.  I  look  upon  it  as  ths 
safeguard  to  a  Republic.  The  security  of  our  free 
institutions  depends  upon  our  higher  education.  I 
hope  that  the  results  of  your  earnest  eflbrts  will  ex- 
tend beyond  your  own  bounds,  to  those  of  all  the 
Slates  of  the  Union.  When  illiteracy  is  banished,  the 
danger  to  our  free  institutions  will  be  practically  re- 
moved. 
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The  American  hymn  by  Keller  was  then 
sung  by  the  scholars  as  a  chorus  in  two  parts, 
followed  by  "Down  in  the  Dewy  Deir*  in 
three  parts. 

Mr.  Steel  now  introduced  Hon.  J.  P,  Wick- 
ersham,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
whose  address  at  many  points  was  very  heart- 
ily applauded.     He  spoke  as  follows  : 

DR.  WICKERSHAM^S  ADDRESS. 

Cornelia,  the  mother  of  the  Gracchi,  was  the  daugh- 
ter of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  a  lady  of  high  rank  and 
great  wealth.  On  one  occasion,  being  requested  in 
her  own  house,  by  certain  curious  Roman  matrons,  to 
exhibit  her  jewels,  as  if  to  rebuke  them,  she  brought 
forth  her  two  sons,  and  said  proudly,  •*  These  are  my 
Jewels?'' 

So,  General  Grant,  not  less  proudly,  we  show  you 
to-day  the  jewels  of  Philadelphia.  Did  you  ever  sec 
a  richer  coronet  ?  And  these,  and  such  as  these,  are 
the  jewels  of  the  State  and  the  Nation.  They  are 
indeed  our  jewels  in  a  sense  unknown  in  imperial 
Rome,  and  still  unknown  in  the  monarchical  coun- 
tries of  the  Old  World;  for  no  truth  can  be  more 
certain,  than  that  the  welfare  of  this  Nation,  if  not  its 
very  existence  as  a  Republic,  depends  upon  the  care 
we  take  of  our  children,  and  the  nurture  we  give  them. 
Where  the  people  rule,  the  people  must  know  how  to 
rule.  Where  suffrage  is  universal,  there  education 
must  be  universal. 

Our  wisest  men  have  taught  us  this  lesson.  The 
great  Washington,  in  his  Farewell  Address,  declares, 
"  that  in  proportion  as  the  structure  of  a  government 
gives  force  to  public  opinion,  it  is  essential  that  public 
opinion  shall  be  enlightened."  Jefferson,  than  whom 
no  one  ever  better  understood  the  causes  which  up- 
build, and  the  cau-^es  which  destroy  republican  govern- 
ments, when  Minister  to  France,  and  after  having 
studied  the  condition  of  the  principal  countries  of 
Europe,  wrote  home  thus  earnestly  to  his  friend 
George  Wythe,  of  Virginia :  "  Preach,  my  dear  sir, 
a  crusade  against  ignorance ;  establish  and  maintain 
the  law  for  educating  the  common  people.  Let  our 
countrymen  know  that  the  education  of  the  people 
alone  can  protect  us  against  the  evils  that  afflict  the  old 
world,  and  that  the  tax  which  will  be  required  for  that 
purpose,  is  not  more  than  the  thousandth  part  of  what 
must  be  paid  for  the  kings,  lords  and  nobles,  who  will 
rise  up  among  us  if  we  leave  the  people*  ignorant." 
Our  own  good  William  Penn,  the  noble  founder  of 
our  Commonwealth,  has  left  us  a  legacy  in  words 
like  these :  **  That  which  makes  a  good  constitution 
must  keep  it,  viz.,  men  of  wisdom  and  virtue;  qualities, 
that  because  they  descend  not  with  worldly  inherit- 
ance, must  be  carefully  propagated  by  the  virtuous 
education  of  youth." 

And  you  yourself,  General  Grant,  arc  reported  to 
have  said  at  a  reception  like  this  in  a  western  city, 
what  indeed  you  had  said  in  substance  when  Presi- 
dent, in  your  messages  to  Congress,  and  what  in  sub- 
stance you  have  repeated  here  to-day :  "  It  is  the  con- 
dition of  our  future  success  to  secure  general  educa- 
tion. With  education  universal,  there  need  be  no 
apprehension  of  danger  to  our  country  in  the  future. 
Without  education  I  should  despair  of  the  future  of 
the  Republic." 

These  are  words  of  weight.  Doubtless,  observa- 
tions on  the  social  and  political  condition  of  p)eoples 
abroad  gave  emphasis  to  this  sentiment  in  your  own 


mind;  for  while  enlightened  monarchies  may  educate 
to  make  more  skillful  workmen,  better  soldiers,  more 
obedient  subjects,  it  is  republics  alone  that  educate  to 
lift  up  the  whole  people,  to  make  of  all  good  citizens 
— men  capable  of  governing  themselves. 

The  famous  street  in  Berlin,  Unter  den  Linden,  is 
entered  at  its  western  end  through  the  Brandenburg 
gate.  This  gate  has  five  passages.  The  public  are 
allowed  to  pass  freely  through  four  of  them,  but  the 
one  in  the  centre  is  reserved  for  the  royal  family  and 
carefully  guarded  by  soldiers.  Riding  towards  this 
gate  a  liiile  more  than  a  year  ago  with  a  young  Amer- 
ican gentleman,  full  of  the  American  spirit,  he  pro- 
posed that  we  should  dash  through  the  forbidden 
passage,  and,  if  stopped  by  the  guards,  declare  that 
we  belonged  to  the  royal  family  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  lie  was  right ;  our  royal  family  consists 
of  more  than  forty  millions  of  people,  and  em- 
braces quite  as  much  the  low  as  the  high,  the  rich  as 
the  poor,  the  humble  as  the  proud,  the  weak  as  the 
powerful. 

It  is  this  equality  in  privileges,  this  disposition  of 
our  institutions  to  give  every  one  a  fair  chance  in  life, 
that  makes  the  question  of  education  one  of  such  par- 
amount importance  among  us.  It  is  not  too  much  Co 
claim  that  even  the  great  questions  concerning  banks, 
tariffs,  external  defence,  or  internal  policies,  questions 
upon  which  parties  divide  and  politicians  wrangle, 
sink  into  things  of  small  moment  in  comparison  with 
measures  for  the  universal  education  of  the  people — 
measures  that  lie  at  the  very  heart  and  are  necessary 
to  the  very  existence  of  free  institutions. 

General  Grant,  your  reception  to-day  by  the  chil- 
dren of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia,  in  which, 
as  representing  the  State  at  large,  1  am  proud  to  take 
part,  is  not  intended  as  an  unmeaning  show  ;  but  by  it 
they  mean  to  say  to  you  that  they  recognize  you  as 
their  friend  and  the  friend  of  the  freest,  broadest  and 
best  system  of  public  education  that  can  l)e  devised 
for  their  benefit  and  the  benefit  of  the  youth  of  the 
whole  country. 

THE   PRESENTATION   OF- FLOWERS 

was  the  prettiest  sight  of  the  afternoon,  where 
all  things  were  remarkable  in  their  way. 
Twenty- five  pupils  of  the  school  marched 
upon  the  stage,  headed  by  Miss  Sallie  A. 
Grancell,  each  bearing  a  basket  of  flowers. 
Miss  Grancell  made  the  following  neat  ad- 
dress : 

Our  Honored  General :  Although  duty  never  calls 
us  to  gird  on  the  sword  and  fight  the  battles  of  the 
Republic,  yet  we  know  how  dear  is  the  life  of  this 
Nation,  and  we  keep  in  grateful  memory  the  brave 
soldier  who  won  for  us  peace  and  home  and  all  that 
a  free,  united  people  treasure.  But  we  have  no 
words  to  give  voice  to  what  the  heart  feels,  and  we 
bring  to  you  our  simple  offering,  hoping  that  these 
garlands  of  peace  may  speakjio  less  eloquently  than 
the  laurels  of  the  victor. 

The  pupils  gracefully  courtesied  and  placed 
the  baskets  and  bouquets  at  his  feet.  There 
were  three  large  flower-pieces  of  exquisitely 
beautiful  arrangement,  one  bearing  the  words 
'*  Honor  to  the  brave,'*  another  "Our  Greet- 
ing," and  a  third  '*  Our  Love."  As  the 
General  bowed  his  acknowledgments,  amid 
loud    applause,   the  Centennial    Hymn    by 
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Whittier  was  sung,  and  the  performance  by 
the  orchestra  and  children  of  **  The  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,"  accompanied  with  the 
flutter  of  handkerchiefs  and  flags,  concluded 
the  reception  of  the  children  by  General 
Grant,  a  reception  at  once  beautiful  and  sig- 
niflcant. 


OVER  THE  SEA. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  EDITOR. — NO.  XVTI. 


MORE  OF  ROME. — RUINS. 

PLINY  ranked  the  Pantheon  among  the 
wonders  of  the  world,  and  it  is  to-day 'the 
best  preserved  edifice  of  ancient  Rome.  It 
was  erected  by  Agrippa,  the  son-tn-law  of 
Augustus,  27  B.  C.  The  building,  as  is  well 
known,  is  circular,  the  diameter  being  140 
feet ;  and  it  is  surmounted  by  a  dome,  the  top 
of  which  is  140  feet  from  the  floor.  The 
floor  is  a  mosaic  of  marble,  well  preserved. 
The  walls  are  of  brick,  twenty  feet  thick,  and 
were  originally  lined  with  marble  They  are 
broken  by  large  niches,  in  which  formerly 
stood  statues  of  the  gods.  Fluted  columns 
bear  the  architrave,  and  above  it  there 
once  rose  a  series  of  arches  supported  by 
caryatides.  The  dome  is  counted  a  master- 
piece of  architecture,  the  finest  struct- 
ure of  the  kind  in  existence.  The  ceil- 
ing was  formerly  lined  with  gold-leaf, 
and  gilded  tiles  covered  the  roof.  L'ght 
was  admitted  by  a  single  aperture,  twenty- 
eight  feet  in  diameter,  in  the  centre  of  the 
dome,  producing  the  most  charming  effiect. 
The  portico  of  the  Pantheon  is  thought  to 
more  than  equal  the  dome  as  a  work  of  archi- 
chitectural  art.  It  is  108  feet  long  and  42 
feet  deep,  the  roof  being  borne  by  sixteen 
Corinthian  columns  of  granite  thirty-nine  feet 
high  and  thirteen  feet  *in  circumference. 
Eight  are  in  front,  the  others  form  three  col- 
onnades, originally  vaulted  over  and  broken  by 
niches  in  which  stood  colossal  statues  of  Augus- 
tus and  Agrippa.  The  central  colonnade  leads 
to  the  entrance  where  are  still  found  in  place 
the  immense  bronze  doors  that  have  opened 
and  shut  for  over  two  thousand  years,  now, 
however,  needing  the  support  in  their  old  age 
of  strong  metallic  plates.  Since  609  the 
Pantheon  has  been  used  as  a  Christian  church. 
Looked  at  from  without,  it  seems  somewhat 
sunken,  owing  to  the  filling  up  of  the  ground 
about  it.  It  has  been  stripped  of  many  of  its 
statues,  reliefs,  and  decorations.  Some  of 
the  restorations  are  in  bad  taste.     The  altars 


and  chapels  look  out  of  place.  Even  Raphael's 
tomb,  with  such  surroundings,  seems  like  a 
solecism.  But  the  thoughtful  traveler  will 
not  find  in  all  Rome  a  more  interesting  relic 
of  bygone  ages  than  the  Pantheon,  or  one 
that  more  expressively  tells  the  story  of  the 
past. 

The  Theatre  of  Marcellus  was  begun  by 
Julius  Csesar.  A  pause  of  a  few  moments  as 
we  rode  past  the  ruins,  served  to  show  us  that 
what  is  left  of  the  buildings  is  utilized  for 
shops  and  dwelling-houses.  It  seemed  strange 
to  see  under  the  arches  still  standing  between 
marble  columns,  smiths,  carpenters,  butchers, 
and  barbers  plying  their  several  trades,  but 
such  are  the  transformations  and  contrasts  of 
history. 

Not  far  from  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus,  and 
between  the  Palatine  and  the  Aventine,  was 
situated  the  Circus  Maximus,  the  largest 
building  ever  constructed  for  spectacular  pur- 
poses. The  walls  have  mainly  disappeared, 
but  from  a  slight  elevation  one  can  easily  trace 
its  form.  Its  size  was  immense,  seating  at  the 
time  of  Pliny  260,000  spectators,  and  subse- 
quently enlarged  to  accommodate  385,000. 
It  was  designed  chiefly  for  chariot  races,  and 
within  its  walls  took  place  many  of  the  great 
contests  of  this  kind  for  which  Rome  was 
famous.  The  Circus  was  built  in  the  time  of 
the  kings ;  Julius  Caesar  enlarged  it  and  fur- 
nished it  with  stone  seats,  and  several  of  the 
emperors  added  elaborate  ornamentations.  It 
continued  to  be  used  for  races  down  to  the 
sixth  century,  long  after  the  splendid  palaces 
of  the  Palatine,  which  overlooked  it,  were  in 
ruins. 

No  city  of  either  ancient  or  modern  times 
was  better  supplied  with  public  bathing  estab- 
lishments, or  Thermae,  than  Rome.  We 
visited  the  ruins  of  the  Thermae  of  Caracalla. 
Their  erection  was  begun  in  the  year  212,  and 
though  not  the  largest,  they  were  the  most 
magnificent  buildings  of  the  kind  in  the  city. 
Sixteen  hundred  bathers  could  be  accommo- 
dated at  a  time.  There  was  a  race-course, 
and  the  numerous  rooms  were  most  luxuriously 
fitted  up  for  pleasure  and  amusement.  The 
structure  is  now  roofless  and  the  walls  are 
bare,  but  the  architectural  and  sculptural  frag- 
ments found  here  and  placed  in  the  different 
roQms  sufficiently  attest  its  ancient  grandeur. 
The  building  was  rectangular,  720  feet  long 
and  372  feet  wide,  with  porticoes.  The 
grounds,  1080  feet  square,  were  surrounded 
by  a  wall.  Rooms  are  pointed  out  which 
were  used  for  hot  air  baths,  others  for  warm- 
water  baths  and  cold-water  baths.  The  bath, 
indeed,  in  all  its  modern  luxury,  seems  to 
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have  been  known  to  the  Romans.  The  very 
pipes  through  which  they  conveyed  the  hot 
air  and  the  warm  and  cold  water  can  be  seen 
to-day. 

Not  less  interesting  than  the  Thermae  are  the 
great  sewers,  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  by  which 
the  Forum  was  drained,  and  the  numerous 
aqueducts  by  which  Rome  was  supplied  with 
water.  The  Cloaca  were  constructed  by  the 
Tarquins  more  than  two  thousand  years  ago, 
and  so  strong  is  the  masonry,  that  it  looks  as 
if  it  might  continue  to  serve  its  purpose  for 
two  thousand  years  longer.  We  saw  it  at 
several  places.  It  is  probably  three  or  four 
feet  in  diameter  but  more  than  half  filled  up 
with  sediment,  and  the  current  along  it  is  very 
sluggish.  The  ruins  of  the  old  aqueducts  are 
to  be  seen  at  many  points.  At  the  gate 
Maggiore,  both  the  Aqua  Claudia  and  the 
Anio  Nova  can  be  seen,  the  two  conduits  one 
above  the  other  in  the  same  structure.  Both 
aqueducts  were  built  by  Claudius,  A.  D.  52, 
and  brought  water  from  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles  or  more.  But  it  is  out  on  the  Campagna 
that  the  ruins  of  the  aqueducts  have  the  most 
striking  effect.  In  casting  our  eyes  over  the 
plain,  we  can  see  on  one  side  a  series  of  un- 
broken arches,  and  on  the  other  a  row  of 
dismantled  piers ;  here  stands  a  solitary  pile 
of  masonry,  there  lies  a  heap  of  ruins  — all 
adding  desolation  to  the  landscape  and  telling, 
in  the  saddest  of  ways,  the  story  of  the  won- 
derful men  who  built  the  structures  of  which 
these  are  the  decaying  fragments. 

No  visitor  to  Rome  will  omit  to  drive  out 
of  the  city  along  the  Appian  Way.  The 
famous  Via  Appia  was  a  military  road,  con- 
structed by  the  Censor,  Appius  Claudius 
Csecus,  in  B.  C.  312,  and  led  from  Rome  to 
Capua.  Subsequently,  it  was  carried  on  to 
Brundusium.  It  was  wide,  straight,  and  ad- 
mirably graded.  At  an  enormous  cost,  rocks 
were  cut  through,  valleys  were  filled  up,  and 
streams  and  ravines  were  bridged.  Tiie 
foundation  was  of  mason-work  several  feet  in 
depth,  on  which  was  laid  a  pavement  of  large 
hexagonal  blocks  of  stone,  mostly  basaltic 
lava,  and  so  joined  as  to  appear  one  smooth 
surface.  No  wonder  it  was  called  the  Regina 
Viaruttty  or  queen  of  roads.  It  is  a  fine  road 
to-day,  having  been  excavated  in  1850  some 
ten  miles  from  the  city,  although  the  ancient 
paving  has  mostly  disappeared.  The  Appian 
Way  leaves  the  city  by  the  gate  of  St.  Se- 
bastian, and  soon  after  we  have  a  magnificent 
view,  embracing  the  ruins  of  the  aqueducts, 
of  numerous  tombs,  and  of  other  structures 
that  once  occupied  the  plain.  Fragments  of 
marble  and  granite  from  the  ancient  buildings 


are  scattered  over  the  fields,  and  in  large 
quantities  are  built  into  the  modern  walls 
that  fence  in  the  road.  About  half  a  mile 
from  the  gate  is  a  small  church  called  Dom- 
ine  Quo  Vadis,  in  allusion  to  the  legend  that 
St.  Peter,  fleeing  from  the  death  of  a  raartjrr, 
here  met  his  Master  and  inquired  :  **  Domifu, 
quo  vadis  /"  "  Master,  whither  goest  thou  ?" 
and  was  answered  :  *'  Venio  iUrum  crucifigi,^^ 
*'  I  come  to  be  again  crucified ;"  whereupon, 
ashamed,  the  Apostle  returned  to  his  prison 
and  was  crucified  the  next  day.  A  copy  of 
the  footprint  of  Christ  on  the  marble  is  shown 
here,  and  the  curious  can  see  the  '  original 
footprint*  a  mile  further  on,  in  one  of  the 
chapels  of  the  old  church  of  St.  Sebastian, 
built  over  the  catacombs.  Not  far  from  this 
church  are  the  ruins  of  the  Circus  of  Max- 
entius,  a  building  quite  similar  in  construction 
to  the  Circus  Maximus,  though  not  so  large ; 
and  also  those  of  the  Temple  of  Romulus,  a 
son  of  Maxentius.  Ascending  a  hill  from 
these  ruins,  we  come  to  the  celebrated  tomb 
of  Caecilia  Metella,  an  object  we  had  fre- 
quently seen  jin  looking  out  over  the  plain 
from  the  city.  It  is  a  circular  structure,  sixty- 
five  feet  in  diameter,  and  probably  eighty 
feet  high.  The  tomb  was  built  in  honor  of 
Caecilia,  daughter  of  Metellus  Creticus  and 
wife  of  Crassus.  During  the  Middle  Ages  it 
was  used  as  a  fortress,  and  is  still  well  pre- 
served. From  this  point  on,  the  ancient 
pavement  of  the  road  is  visible  in  many 
places,  and  the  view  embraces  the  mountains 
in  front  and  the  plain  covered  with  ruins, 
decaying  arches,  crumbling  columns,  dilapi- 
dated tombs,  broken  blocks  of  granite, 
travertine  and  basalt,  and  scattered  fragments 
of  hewn  and  sculptured  marble. 

The  catacombs  or  ancient  Christian  burial 
places,  extend  in  a  wide  circle  around  the 
city  of  Rome,  at  a  distance  from  the  walls 
of  from  one  to  three  miles.  They  are  said 
to  cover  an  area  of  615  acres,  and  frequently 
as  many  as  three  and  sometimes  as  many  as 
five  underground  passages,  run  one  above  an- 
other. They  lie  from  twenty  to  fifty  feet  below 
the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  most  interest- 
ing of  these  catacombs  are  those  of  St.  Calix- 
tus,  on  the  Via  Appia,  a  little  over  a  mile  from 
the  city  gate.  These  we  visited.  The  entrance 
is  in  a  vineyard,  near  a  small  brick  building. 
The  custodian  provided  us  with  lamps  and 
pressed  on  each  a  glass  of  wine  that,  as  he  said, 
the  system  might  not  feel  the  effects  of  the 
dampness  and  chilliness  of  the  underground 
passages,  but  mainly,  as  we  thought,  to  in- 
crease his  fees.  We  followed  him  down  the 
sloping  entrance  some  thirty  feet  below  the  sur- 
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face,  and  then  entered  a  level  passage  about  two 
and  a  half  feet  wide  and  eight  or  ten  feet 
high,  hewn  through  the  soft  tufa  rock,  and 
lined  on  both  sides  with  tombs,  cut  in  the  walls 
one  above  another.  In  these  niches  in  the 
rocks,  made  of  proper  size,  the  body  was 
placed,  wrapped  in  cloths  with  various  orna- 
ments and  memorials,  and  the  openings 
closed,  with  marble  tablets,  on  which  were 
generally  engraved  the  name  of  the  deceased 
and  the  words  **  in  pace."  Imagine  nearly  six 
hundred  miles  of  such  passages,  some  nar- 
rower and  higher,  many  deeper  down  in  the 
rock,  crossing  and  recrossing  one  another, 
with  and  without  connections, — a  perfect 
honey-comb  of  passages,  broken  here  and 
there  by  larger  chambers  for  the  burial  of 
wealthy  families  or  church  dignitaries,  and 
chapels  used  for  purposes  of  worship,  and 
you  have  a  general  idea  of  the  catacombs. 
Making  our  way  through  the  passage,  we 
reach  a  chamber  of  considerable  size,  con- 
taining tombs  of  a  number  of  the  early  popes 
and  other  distinguished  persons.  The  walls 
outside  the  entrance  contain  many  inscrip 
tions,  written  by  devout  visitors,  some  four- 
teen hundred  years  ago  ;  and  in  'front  of  the 
tomb  of  Sixtus  II,  who  died  a  martyr  in 
these  same  catacombs  in  258  B.  C, 
there  is  a  lengthy  one  by  Pope  Damasus,  en- 
graved in  ornamental  characters  at  the  close 
of  the  fourth  century.  Going  on  through 
other  passages,  we  enter  a  chamber,  which  is 
partially  lighted  from  above,  and  once  con- 
tained the  tomb  of  St.  Cecilia.  Here  there 
is  an  altar ;  and  no  doubt  the  chamber  was 
used  as  a  place  of  worship,  if  not  of  refuge,  by 
the  early  Christians,  and  mass  is  now  cele- 
brated there  on  St.  Cecilia's  day.  On  the 
walls  are  several  paintings  of  no  great  merit, 
but  it  must  be  remembered  that  they  were 
painted  in  the  seventh  or  eighth  century, 
after  the  decline  of  Roman  art.  In  other 
chambers  and  passages,  and  elsewhere  in  the 
catacombs,  there  are  older  and  much  finer 
frescoes,  executed  in  a  style  and  impressed 
with  a  meaning  that  renders  them  exceedingly 
interesting.  We  now  follow  our  guide 
through  a  maze  of  passages  and  chambers, 
stopping  frequently  to  look  at  tablets,  sarco- 
phagi, which  were  sometimes  substituted  for 
the  niches  in  the  walls,  frescoes,  and  other 
objects  of  interest,  and  finally,  at  the  end  of 
a  couple  of  hours,  finding  ourselves  in  the 
open  air,  with  the  sun  shining  upon  us,  Siir- 
rounded  by  the  **  living  present,'*  instead  of 
the  *'dead  past.". 

But  few  parts  of  the  catacombs  remain  un- 
disturbed.    The  Goths  pillaged  them  in  537. 


The  Lombards  were  even  more  destructive. 
But  the  greatest  injury  done  them  was  by 
the  hands  of  devout  relic  hunters,  who 
collected  from  them  great  quantities  of  the 
bones  of  sainted  martyrs,  and  either  deposited 
them  with  pious  zeal  in  the  churches  of  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Europe,  or  with  an  eye  to  profit 
sold  them  to  those  more  faithful  than  them- 
selves. In  609,  when  the  Pantheon  was  con- 
secrated as  a  Christian  church,  twenty-eight 
wagon  loads  of  the  bones  of  the  '*  Saints" 
from  the  catacombs  were  deposited  beneath 
the  altar,  and  it  is  said  that  2300  bodies  were 
similarly  transferred  to  the  church  of  Saint 
Prassede  on  the  20th  of  July,  817.  The  cat- 
acombs have  also  furnished  a  large  number 
of  objects,  mural  paintings,  frescoes,  inscrip- 
tions, sarcophagi,  to  the  several  great  mu- 
seums at  Rome,  especially  to  the  Christian 
Museum  at  the  Lateran.  It  should  be  added 
that  the  catacombs  were  not  built  with  a  view 
to  concealment  or  a  place  of  refuge  in  case 
of  danger ;  but  during  the  persecutions  of 
the  Christians,  when  not  allowed  to  worship 
in  their  churches  or  even  in  private  houses, 
bodies  of  them  met  for  this  purpose  secretly 
in  the  catacombs,  and  multitudes  of  individ- 
uals seeking  safety,  were  followed  by  their 
enemies  into  these  subterranean  passages  and 
recesses,  and  arrested  or  slain. 

As  is  well  known,  the  Romans  disposed  of 
the  bodies  of  the  dead  by  cremation,  but  they 
frequently  erected  tombs  for  the  preservation 
of  the  ashes.  These  structures  were  called 
Columbaria.  Three  of  these  that  have  suffered 
the  least  injury,  are  situated  in  a  vineyard 
along  the  Via  Appia,  just  inside  of  the  city 
walls.  Wishing  to  contrast  the  mode  of 
burial  among  the  Romans  with  that  practised 
by  the  Christians,  we  visited  two  of  them. 
Both  consist  of  underground  chambers, 
square,  and  of  considerable  size.  The  ceil- 
ing is  probably  twenty  feet  high,  supported 
by  a  central'  buttress.  They  are  entered  by 
means  of  a  stairway  of  steep,  stone  steps. 
The  walls  and  even  the  buttress  are  filled  from 
floor  to  ceiling  with  niches,  a  foot  or  a  foot 
and  a  half  square ;  and  in  these  are  placed 
the  urns  containing  the  ashes  of  the  dead. 
Most  of  the  niches  are  now  open  and  many 
of  them  are  empty,  but  they  were  all  orig- 
inally closed  with  marble  tablets  on  which 
were  inscribed  the  name  of  the  deceased  and 
sometimes  additional  words,  as  on  modern 
tombs' ones.  Several  of  the  urns  had  been 
taken  from  the  niches  and  were  placed  on  the 
floor ;  from  one  of  these  we  took  off"  the  lid 
and  lightly  touched  the  ashes  of  the  dead, 
that  may  have  lain  there  untroubled  for  well 
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nigh  two  thousand  years.  The  largest  of  the 
Columbaria  contains  niches  for  six  hundred 
urns,  and  is  supposed  to  have  belonged  to  a 
corporation  or  society,  that  sold  the  niches  to 
individuals  or  families  in  the  same  way  as  lots 
in  cemeteries  are  now  soM.  Wealthy  fami 
lies,  however,  frequently  had  tombs  of  this 
kind  of  their  own,  and  some  of  them  were 
constructed  and  fitted  up  in  a  very  costly 
manner. 

MUSEUMS. 

From  the  ruins  to  the  Museums  containing 
all  the  most  interesting  and  valuable  relics 
found  in  the  ruins,  the  transition  is  an  easy 
one.  Of  the  many  Museums  in  Rome,  we 
had  time  to  visit  only  three,  those  of  the 
Church  of  Saint  Giovanni  in  Laterano  or  St. 
John  Lateran,  the  Capitol,  and  the  Vatican, 
and  in  these  our  stay  was  only  for  hous, 
whereas  it  ought  to  have  been  for  weeks  or 
months. 

At  the  church  the  Museum  is  divided  into 
two  distinct  parts,  called  the  Museo  Profano 
and  the  Christian  Museum.  The  former  con- 
sists of  a  series  of  rooms  filled  with  works  of 
art  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Rome.  There 
are  statues,  statuettes,  busts,  reliefs,  mosaics, 
sarcophagi,  architectural  fragments,  broken 
pieces  of  sculfiture,  articles  of  personal 
adornment,  bracelets,  rings,  etc.,  articles  of 
household  use.  table  furniture,  lamps,  etc., 
terra  cottas,  lead  pipes  from  the  aqueducts, 
etc.,  etc.  The  gem  of  the  collection  is  a 
statue  of  Sophocles,  considered  one  of  the 
finest  works  of  the  kind  in  existence,  found 
at  Terracina,  in  18^8.  In  the  Christian 
Museum  we  were  deeply  interested  in  the 
collection  of  ancient  Christian  sarcophagi, 
and  inscriptions  from  the  Catacombs.  They 
are  mostly  of  the  fourth  and  fifth  centuries, 
have  inscriptions  written  upon  them,  and  are 
frequently  embellished  with  representations 
and  reliefs.  A  very  large  one  has  reliefs  of 
the  creation,  the  miracle  of  the  Loaves  and 
Fishes,  the  Raising  of  Lazarus,  the  Adoration 
of  the  Magi,  Daniel  among  the  lions,  Moses 
striking  the  rock,  etc.  The  inscriptions  are 
arranged  along  the  walls  of  three  open  ar- 
cades. This  work  was  systematically  done 
by  De  Rossi,  the  celebrated  Italian  archaeolo- 
gist. They  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  the 
domestic,  political  and  religious  life  of  the 
early  Christians  in  the  midst  of  Paganism. 

The  Museum  at  the  Capitol  is  contained  in 
the  two  wings  of  the  Palace  of  the  Senators. 
We  first  enter  the  one  on  the  right,  the  Pal- 
ace of  the  Conservatori.  On  one  side  of  the 
door,  as  we  go  in,  is  a  statue  of  Julius  Caesar 
and  on  the  other  side  one  of  Augustus  Caesar, 


and  we  see  in  the  Court  pieces  of  columns, 
fragments  of  colored  marble  finely  sculptured, 
capitals,  friezes,  broken  statues — all  recently 
found  in  the  ruins.  In  the  En  trance- Hall  are 
old  Roman  inscriptions  built  into  the  wall. 
The  most  noticeable  object  in  the  first  room 
is  an  old  Roman  chariot  in  bronze  :  in  the 
second,  a  section  of  a  pavement  composed  of 
many  costly  kinds  of  alabaster ;  and  in  the 
third,  the  tombstone  of  Q.  Sulpicius  Maxi- 
mus,  who  according  to  the  inscription  died  at 
the  age  of  eleven  and  a  half  years,  having  as 
is  alleged  worked  himself  to  death  in  winning 
.  a  prize  for  extemporizing  Greek  verses,  over 
1  fifty- two  competitors.  Quotations  from  the 
verses  are  given.  It  would  thus  seem  that 
cramming  was  as  bad  for  the  Roman  constitu- 
tion as  it  is  for  the  American.  In  another 
room  is  the  statue  in  bronze  of  the  Thorn- 
Extractor,  a  boy  removing  a  thorn  from  his 
foot.     This  is  the  original  of  many  copies. 

The  capitol  musuem  proper  is  in  the  left 
wing.  The  collection  is  large  and  contains 
many  admirable  works  of  art,  and  several  of 
.  the  most  celebrated  master-pieces.  We  do  not 
linger  long  in  the  ground  floor,  where  there  is 
a  series  of  rooms  full  of  sarcophagi,  statues, 
busts,  urns,  arse,  inscriptions,  etc.,  but  go  up 
the  stairway  at  once,  and  enter  the  room  of  the 
Dyin^  Gladiator,  This  famous  piece  of 
sculpture  was  found  in  the  gardens  of  Sallust, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the  right  arm, 
which  is  a  restoration  by  Michael  Angelo,  is 
almost  as  perfect  as  when  it  came  from  the 
artist's  chisel.  It  represents,  as  is  well  Jinown, 
a  Gaul  mortally  wounded  in  the  arena  of  an 
amphitheatre.  This  is  the  wonderful  statue 
that  suggested  to  the  poet  Byron  the  lines  so 
often  quoted : — 

I  see  before  me  the  gladiator  lie; 
He  leans  upon  his  hand — hi.s  manly  brow 
Consents  to  death,  but  conquers  agony. 
And  his  droop'd  head  sinks  gradually  low — 
And  through  \{\<  side  the  last  dro|>s,  ebbing  slow 
From  the  red  gash,  fall  heavy^  one  by  one, 
Like  the  first  of  a  thunder  shower;  and  now 
The  arena  swims  around  him — he  is  gone. 
Ere   ceased  the  inhuman  shout  which  hailed  the 
wretch  that  won. 

He  heard  it,  but  he  heeded  not — his  eyes 
Were  with  his  henrt^and  that  was  far  away. 
He  reck'd  not  of  the  life  he  lost  nor  prize. 
Hut  where  his  rude  hut  by  the  Danube  lay 
7 here  were  his  young  barbarians  all  at  play, 
7 here  was  their  Dacian  mother — he,  their  sire. 
Butchered  to  make  a  Roman  holiday. 

On  the  spot,  how  easy  it  was  to  follow  the 
description  of  the  poet  and  to  float  away  ou 
the  stream  of  his  imagination  ! 

One  room  is  devoted  to  the  busts  of  the 
philosophers,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  and  an- 
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Other  to  the  busts  of  the  emperors.  The 
Room  of  the  Doves  is  so  called  from  a  mosaic 
on  the  wall :  Daves  on  a  Fountain- Basin 
This  was  found  in  Hadrian's  villa,  near  the 
Tiber,  and  is  a  copy  of  a  work  mentioned  by 
Pliny.  But  next  in  interest  to  the  Room  of 
the  Dying  Gladiator,  is  the  Venus  Room. 
This  room  contains   the    Capitoline    Venus, 


considered  one  of  the  finest  pieces  of  sculp- 
ture in  the  world.  It  was  found,  strangely 
enough,  built  into  a  house,  and  is  almost  per- 
fect. The  work  is  Greek  and  is  supposed  to 
be  a  copy  of  an  older  work  by  the  famous 
sculptor,  Praxiteles.  This  is  the  statue  that 
is  said  to  have  given  rise  to  the  story  of  **  The 
Marble  Faun,*'  by  Hawthorne. 


Miscellany. 


I.  EDUCALIONAL  NOTES  AND  PERSONALS. 


Lewis  B.  Kerr,  formerly  Superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Perry  county,  has  purchased  a  farm,  and 
will  now  give  his  attention  to  tilling  the  soil.     Happy 
man  !     We  wish  him  that  success  which  he  well  de 
serves  in  his  new  field. 

Hugh  B.  Easiburn,  for  a  number  of  years  Superin- 
tendent of  the  public  schools  of  Bucks  county,  is  now 
practicing  law,  and  will  no  doubt  serve  his  clients  as 
faithfully  and  conscientiously  as  he  did  the  cause  of 
public  education. 

Ex.  Supt.  Soger,  of  Lebanon,  is  Principal  of  the 
girls'  high  school,  of  Lebanon,  Pa.,  and  the  best  evi- 
dence of  his  good  work  are  the  results.  Of  the  last 
graduating  class,  two  of  the  young  ladies  entered  the 
senior  class  in  one  of  our  state  normal  schools,  and 
another  entered  the  junior  class  in  Swarthmore  Col- 
lege. What  other  high  school  in  the  state  can  do 
better? 

H.  H.  Bartholomew,  of  Northuml>erland  county, 
is  principal  of  the  union  graded  schools  of  Smeth- 
port,  McKean  county,  and  at  work  with  his  accus- 
tomed zeal. 

Rev,  W.  W.  Tilden,  who  labored  so  zealously  in 
the  interests  of  education  in  Susquehanna  county,  is 
pleasantly  located  as  principal  of  the  academy  at  Fac- 
tory vi  lie,  Pa. 

Ex  Q>unty  Supt.  Ingram,  of  Dauphin,  is  happy  in 
the  enjoyment  of  his  work  as  principal  of  one  of  the 
public  schools  of  Harrisburg. 

Prof.  William  Noetling,  after  several  years  of  active 
work  in  the  field  as  Superintendent  of  Snyder  counly, 
now  fills  a  chair  in  the  faculty  of  the  6th  district  state 
normal  school. 

John  M.  Carman,  late  Superintendent  of  Juniata 
county,  is  at  Tunkhannock,  Wyoming  county,  as  prin- 
cipal of  the  graded  schools  of  that  place.  Mr.  Gar- 
man  is  wide  awake  and  energetic  teacher,  and  we  an- 
ticipate good  reports. 

R.  M.  McNeal,  for  several  years  Superintendent  of 
the  schools  of  Huntingdon  county,  is  now  principal 
of  one  of  the  schools  of  Huntingdon  borough. 

Prof.  H.  G.  Fisher  is  now  principal  of  one  of  the 
ward  schools  of  Pittsburg,  after  serving  the  cause  of 
education  faithfully  in  Bedford  county  fur  a  number 
of  years  as  County  Superintendent. 

Prof.  W.  N.  Aiken,  formerly  Superintendent  of 
the  schv>ols  of  Lawrence  county,  has  settled  down  to 
hard  work  as  principal  of  the  New  Castle  College. 

The  School  Directors  of  Delaware  county  recently 
held  a  meeting  to  consider  the  question  of  a  more 
complete  system  of  grading  the  schools,  both  in  town 
ftnd  country. 

Supt.  C.  F.  Chamberlain,  of  Crawford  county,  has 


published  in  attractive  pnmphlet  form,  an  extended 
report  of  proceedings  of  his  late  county  institute.  We 
hope  to  reprint  from  it,  probably  next  month,  a  char- 
acteristic address  of  Rev.  Geo.  P.  Hays,  on  "  Talks, 
Wise  and  Otherwise." 

The  teachers  of  Mercer  county  pay  Prof.  Raub, 
principal  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Lock  Haven, 
a  well-merited  compliment  in  a  resolution,  recom- 
mending that  his  services  be  secured  for  future  work. 

The  trustees  of  Laselle  Seminary,  Mass.,  have 
engaged  Miss  Parloa  to  give  lessons  in  cookery  during 
the  next  term  beginning  early  in  January.  Another 
step  forward  in  practical  education. 

The  editor  of  the  Butier  Herald^  in  a  recent  issue, 
says  :  •*  If  we  were  a  school  director  in  any  of  the 
boroughs  or  townships  of  the  county,  we  would  direct 
the  teachers  of  the  district  to  attend  the  institute 
meetings,  and  bring  home  to  their  respective  schools 
all  the  information  possible.'* 

Some  of  the  enterprising  citizens  of  Ohio  school 
district,  Clearfield  county,  met  together  last  spring 
and  cleared  off  the  school  grounds,  and  enclosed  the 
same  with  a  substantial  board  fence.  Besides  this, 
they  laid  a  good  plank  walk  from  the  public  road  to 
the  school  house,  adding  greatly  to  the  appearance  of 
the  surroundings,  and  contributing  very  much  to  the 
health  and  happiness  of  the  school. 

Prof.  H.  R.  Stewart  has  resigned  his  position  as 
principal  of  the  Mercer  Soldiers'  Orphan  School. 
I^of.  John  M.  Sherwood,  of  Meadville,  a  graduate  of 
Edinboro  State  Normal  School,  has  been  elected  to 
succeed  him. 

The  grand  jury  of  the  Superior  Court  at  Greenfield, 
Mass.,  has  indicted  the  inhabitants  of  a  school  district 
for  failure  to  provide  a  suitable  school  house  for  the 
children. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Umholtz,  who  has  charge  of  the  Sheak- 
leyville  academy,  opened  the  winter  term  on  Decem- 
ber 2d. 

A  movement  is  on  foot  for  the  consolidation  of 
Palatinate  college,  at  Myerstown,  and  Ursinus  coU 
lege,  Montgomery  county,  on  account  of  the  want  of 
patronage  o^  the  former  institution.  A  meeting  was 
held  last  Friday  in  Reading  for  the  consideration  of 
the  subject.  Dr.  Johnston,  Dr.  Wolf,  of  Myerstown, 
and  Revs.  Bartholomew  and  Mutchler,  were  in  at- 
tendance. 

Co.  Supt.  Glenn,  of  Armstrong,  has  secured  an  ad- 
ditional room  in  the  Ci)urt-house  for  the  display  of 
scholars'  work  at  the  next  session  of  the  teachers'  in- 
stitute. The  object  is  to  compare  results,  and  see 
where  and  by  whom  the  best  work  is  done.  Some  of 
his  teachers  have  also  volunteered  to  bring  some  of 
their  classes  to  the  institute,  and  that  way  show  their 
manner  of  teaching. 
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The  teachers  of  Harrisburg  were  so  well  enter- 
tained with  Prof.  Montgomery's  practical  lectures  in 
drawing,  that  he  has  been  invited  to  attend  their  in- 
stitute again  in  December. 

Miss  Helen  Taylor,  step  daughter  of  John  Stuart 
Mill,  Mrs.  Lucas,  sister  of  John  Bright,  and  Mrs. 
Fawcett,  wife  of  Mr.  Fawcett,  the  blind  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons,  are  members  of  the  London 
School  Board. 

The  school  teachers  of  Mercer  county  have  struck 
against  the  system  of  "  boarding  around,'*  and  the 
directors,  we  understand, have  sustained  the  "strikers." 

At  Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  Pa.,  considerable 
excitement  was  raised  by  the  punishment  of  five 
students,  who  have  been  proven  guilty  of  hazing  on 
Hallowe'en. 

From  a  tabulated  statement  of  the  Ohio  State 
School  Commissioner,  it  is  learned  that  the  whole 
number  of  children  between  six  and  twenty-one  years 
of  age  is  1,044,478.  Of  these  512,798  are  white 
males,  and  497,154  white  females,  12,509  are  colored 
males,  and  12,021  are  colored  females.  Total  white 
children,  1,019,049;  colored,  24,530. 

The  New  England  yournal  of  Education  has  this 
to  say  of  a  Pennsylvania  county  superintendent : 
**  J.  R.  Spiegel,  Esq.,  county  superintendent  of  West- 
moreland county,  is  doing  a  noble  work  in  his  sec- 
tion. His  earnestness  has  greatly  improved  the 
school  system  and  schools  of  the  county.  In  the 
mixed  schools  he  has  introduced  a  normal  system  of 
classification.  He  is  constantly  giving  lectures  about 
the  county,  educating  public  sentiment  toward  better 
schools  and  better  compensation  for  teachers.  He 
has  the  supervision  of  400  schools,  visits  and  exam- 
ines them  in  person." 

Superannuated  Teachers, — There  has  been  con- 
siderable talk  about  the  necessity  of  helping  superan- 
nuated teachers,  in  many  county  and  State  teachers' 
associations.  At  the  late  institute,  the  teachers  of 
Dauphin  county,  however,  did  more  than  pass  resolu- 
tions on  the  subject.  They  put  the  matter  into  practi- 
cal shape,  and  have  established  a  fund  for  the  benefit 
of  those  who  have  grown  old  in  the  service.  This  is 
another  step  in  advance  through  the  efforts  of  the 
county  snperintendent. 


SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 


An  average  of  $200,000  worth  of  eagles  and  half 
eagles  are  coined  daily  in  the  Philadelphia  mint. 

The  Harrisburg  car  works  turn  out  twelve  cars 
complete  from  the  raw  material  every  day. 

The  fifty  medical  colleges  of  the  United  States 
graduated,  m  1878,  2708  students.  There  is  in  this 
country  one  physician  to  every  500  people. 

Geology  has  just  been  added  to  the  senior  electives 
at  Brown  University.  The  Philadelphia  alumni  of 
Brown  have  founded  a  $15,000  scholarship. 

It  is  said  that  the  Suez  canal  has  greatly  increased 
the  rainfall  in  the  surrounding  country.  Previous  to 
1870,  rain  fell  in  this  region  only  about  once  a  year, 
while  now  it  falls  at  least  once  a  month. 

The  marking  material  of  lead  pencils  does  not 
contain  a  particle  of  lead.  It  is  a  form  of  carbon.  It 
is  not  isinglass  that  is  used  in  stove  doors,  but  mica. 
Isinglass  is  a  variety  of  gelatine;  it  is  the  dried  swim- 
ming bladder  of  certain  fishe^^,  and  is  used  for  making 
jellies,  blanc  mange,  and  other  preparations  for  the 
table.     Mica  is  a  mineral.     Tin-ware  is  not  tin,  but 


sheet- iron  covered  with  a  thin  film  of  this  metal. 
This  tin  covering  protects  the  iron  from  the  action  of 
the  air ;  when  it  is  scoured  off,  or  in  any  way  removed, 
the  iron  rusts. 

It  is  said  that  the  habit  of  sleep-walking  may  be 
broken  up  by  placing  a  piece  of  sheet  metal,  iron, 
zinc,  or  copper,  by  the  side  of  the  bed  of  the  som- 
nambulist, in  such  a  position  that  in  getting  out  of 
bed  his  feet  will  rest  upon  the  metal.  The  feeling 
of  coldness  experienced  will  completely  awaken  him. 

M.  Jules  Ferry,  French  Minister  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, has  written  to  the  Prefects,  ordering  them  to  or- 
ganize a  system  of  medical  inspection  for  the  primary 
schools,  which  in  some  parts  of  France  are  admitted 
to  be  very  unhealthy.  This  wise  thing  might  well  be 
done  in  other  countries. 

A  School  of  Hygiene,  in  which  technical  instruction 
shall  be  given  in  the  subjects  of  sanitation  and  public 
health  is  to  be  established  in  London.  Classes  are  to 
be  formed  for  preventive  medicine,  practical  sanitary 
science,  jurisprudence  and  sanitary  law.  To  the 
twelve  lectures  of  each  session  persons  of  either  sex 
will  be  admitted ;  and  the'  fees  will  be  so  low  that  all 
ranks  may  attend.  Such  a  school  ought  to  be  of  par- 
ticular service'  to  teachers. 

A  Mr.  Faucher,  of  Paris,  has  contrived  an  electrical 
apparatus  for  stopping  runaway  horses.  A  magneto- 
electrical  machine  is  placed  under  the  driver's  seat, 
the  handle  being  within  reach,  and  the  wires  con- 
nected with  metallic  plates  on  the  harness.  On  turn- 
ing the  handle  a  current  of  electricity  is  sent  through 
the  frightened  animals,  which  instantly  stops  them. 

A  contract  has  been  made  with  Alvan  Claik  and 
Sons,  of  Cambridgeport,  Mass.,  to  furnish  the  Rus- 
sian Imperial  observatory  at  Pultowa,  a  32  inch  tele- 
scope objective.  This  will  be  the  largest  objective  in 
the  world,  that  belonging  to  the  fine  telescope  in  the 
Washington  observatory  being  26  inches  in  diameter. 
It  is  to  be  completed  in  three  years,  and  the  cost  of 
the  lens  alone  will  be  $32,000. 

According  to  Inter- Ocean  there  are  957  railroad 
tunnels  in  the  world,  with  a  total  length  of  291  miles. 
Great  Britain  has  140  tunnels, and  87 J  miles;  France 
259,  and  82  6  miles;  Belgium  20,  and  4.07  miles; 
Germany  and  Austria  270,  and  ^\)^  miles;  Italy  76, 
and  19^  miles;  Switzerland  5,  and  4.08  miles; 
North  America  115,  and  33  miles;  South  America 
72,  and  9  miles.  The  Mont  Cenis,  8  miles  long,  is 
the  longest  railroad  tunnel  in  the  world.  The  lioo- 
sac  4^  miles  long,  is  the  longest  in  North  America. 

A  new  method  of  treating  cancerous  growths  has 
been  employed  by  Dr.  Keywoith,  an  English  physi- 
cian. It  consists  in  directing  a  stream  of  hot  air 
against  the  diseased  part.  At  the  end  of  an  hour's 
time  under  this  treatment  the  pain  was  relieved,  and 
there  was  a  considerable  shrinkage  of  the  sores.  This 
method,  it  is  thought,  will  prove  very  successful. 

A  French  chemist  has  found  in  dust  and  debris 
collected  from  roadways  of  Paris  and  Florence,  25 
per  cent,  of  iron  from  horses'  shoes,  and  in  that  from 
side  walks  40  per  cent,  of  glue.  He  suggests  the 
utilization  of  both  the  iron  and  glue. 

The  Princeton  Review^  in  discussing  American 
progress,  says ;  "The  United  Stales  of  1800  was  a 
country  only  one-ninth  as  large  as  the  United  Slates 
of  to-day.  The  centre  of  population  is  moving  stead- 
ily westward.  In  1800  it  was  on  the  meridian  of 
Washington;  in  1840  of  Pittsburg;  in  1870  of  Cin- 
cinnati. In  1880  it  may  be  expected  to  reach  Indian- 
apolis, and,  as  Mr.  Walker  prophesies,  by  the  end  of 
the  century  the  Mississippi  River. 
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Brooks*  method  of  insulating  underorround  telegraph 
wires  is  considered  a  great  improvement  over  other 
methods.  The  wires,  30  or  more,  covered  with  cot- 
ton, are  placed  in  an  iron  pipe,  and  the  pipe  line 
filled  with  parafHne  oil,  the  maintenance  of  the  sup- 
ply being  assured  by  elevated  tanks  of  oil  connected 
with  the  pipe.  It  has  been  found  that  the  oil  electri- 
fies better  than  any  insulator  previously  used.  Sev- 
eral underground  lines  are  insulated  in  this  way  in 
Philadelphia. 

Henry  M.  Stanley,  who  has  taken  the  name  of 
•*  Swinburne,"  is  now  ascending  the  Congo  for  the 
heart  of  Africa.  He  is  acting  under  the  direction  of 
^the  International  Association,  of  which  the  King  of 
Belgium  is  President.  Under  his  command  are  fif- 
teen Europeans,  sixty-four  Arabs,  and  several  hun- 
dred natives.  His  fleet  consists  of  a  small  steamer, 
three  steam  launches  and  three  barges. 

Sir  John  Lubbock  has  been  making  somt  interest- 
ing experiments  with  ants,  and  comes  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  they  recognize  one  another  by  smell,  or  some 
other  sense  quite  unknowi\  to  us.  He  divided  the 
pupa  from  a  nest,  giving  part  to  a  neighbor  of  the 
same  species,  and  part  to  the  nest  of  a  stranger  of  the 
same  species.  After  the  ants  had  grown  they  were 
returned  to  the  original  nest,  when  those  from  the 
neighbor  were  all  welcomed,  while  those  from  the 
strange  nest  were  all  attacked  and  driven  away.  Sir 
John  thinks  that  there  roust  be  a  reason  for  the  inter- 
esting fact  that  100,000  ants,  not  any  one  of  whom 
could  possibly  know  all  the  others,  live  peaceably  in 
the  same  nest,  while  a  stranger  at  the  first  approach 
is  slain. 

As  a  matter  of  some  interest,  as  well  as, of  history, 
we  cull  the  following  from  the  Washington  Stan 
As  the  old  "red  cent"  has  now  passed  out  of  use, 
and,  except  rarely,  out  of  sight,  like  the  "  old  oaken 
bucket,"  its  history  is  a  matter  of  sufficient  interest 
for  preservation.  The  cent  was  first  proposed  by 
Robert  Morris,  the  financier  of  the  Revolution,  and 
was  named  by  Jefferson  two  years  later.  It  began  to 
make  its  appearance  from  the  mint  in  1792.  It  bore 
the  head  of  Washington  on  one  side  and  thirteen 
links  on  the  other.  The  French  revolution  soon 
created  a  rage  for  French  ideas  in  America,  which 
put  on  the  cent,  instead  of  the  head  of  Washington, 
the  head  of  the  goddess  of  liberty — a  French  liberty 
— with  neck  thrust  forward  and  flowing  locks.  The 
chain  on  the  reverse  side  was  displaced  by  the  olive 
wreath  of  peace ;  but  the  French  liberty  was  short- 
lived, and  so  was  her  portrait  on  our  cent.  The  next 
head  or  figure  that  succeeded  this — the  staid  classic 
dame  with  the  fillet  around  her  hair — came  into 
fashion  about  thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  and  her  finely 
chiseled  Grecian  features  have  been  but  slightly 
altered  by  the  lapse  of  time. 

About  two  hndred  and  thirty-six  fishermen  have 
been  lost  at  sea  from  the  town  of  Gloucester,  Massa- 
chusetts, in  this  one  year,  and  neither  the  year  nor  the 
roll  of  the  dead  is  yet  complete,  sis  more  vessels 
are  missing.  These  casualties  are  to  be  added  to 
those  of  other  years,  and  what  a  story  they  tell  of  the 
perils  of  the  fisheries,  of  how  these  men  lay  down 
their  lives  in  ihe  struggle  for  life,  and  of  the  widows 
and  orphans,  and  bereaved  parents,  the  keels  of  the 
lost  fishery  boats  leave  in  their  wake !  And  what 
longing  looks  went  out  from  many  a  casement  from 
that  Gloucester  town,  searching  for  the  sails  of  the  ab- 
sent, or  watches  by  day  and  vigils  by  night,  over  the 
neighboring  sea,  that  was  never  more  to  bring  back 
their  "unreturning  brave  1"  * 


THE  MAGAZINES. 


The  Princeton  Review  is  published  bi-monthly 
at  the  exceedingly  low  price  of  two  dollars  a  year. 
Its  declared  object  is  "to  present  to  the  largest  num- 
ber of  intelligent  readers  articles  entirely  original,  of 
the  highest  order  and  timeliness,  from  the  best  minds 
of  this  country  and  Europe,  treating  of  the  most  in- 
teresting phases  of  thought  in  theology,  philosophy, 
politics,  science,  literature  and  art."  Only  two  or 
three  of  the  numbers  for  the  past  year  have  reached 
us,  but  we  have  seen  enough  to  enable  us  to  say  that 
it  is  one  of  the  broadest  and  strongest  periodicals  of 
the  kind  published  in  the  English  language.  We 
commend  it  especially  to  young  men  having  philo- 
sophical tastes. 

The  International  Review,  theretofore  a  bi- 
monthly, will  be  issued  as  a  monthly  after  the  first  of 
January,  1 880.  It  is  published  by  the  strong  and  en- 
terprising house  of  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 
The  price  is  I5  a  year.  Its  purpose  is  to  treat  all  the 
live  questions  of  the  times  in  Church,  in  State,  in 
philosophy  and  literature;  and  it  does  it  by  selecting 
the  ablest  men  to  handle  them.  More  papers,  pro- 
bably, have  appeared  in  the  columns  of  this  Review 
worth  preserving,  than  in  those  of  any  other  in  the 
country.  It  has,  and  it  deserves  to  have,  a  large  cir- 
culation among  thinking  men. 


The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  Dr. 
Wm.  T.  Harris,  St.  Louis,  Missouri,  has  now  reached 
its  fourteenth  volume.  The  wonder  is  that  a  magazine 
of  the  kind  could  live  so  long  in  this  practical  age 
and  country,  and  that  it  has  done  so  is  a  high  com- 
pliment to  its  able  editor.  There  is  no  other  such 
publication  in  this  country,  and  very  few  that  occupy 
the  same  ground  in  the  countries  of  the  Old  World. 
It  deals  with  the  very  highest  and  hardest  questions 
of  human  thought.  Its  world  is  above  the  things  of 
time  and  sense :  it  treats  of  the  eternal  verities.  The 
best  thought  of  all  ages  and  of  all  countries  appears 
in  its  columns.  Its  table  presents  food  fit  for  the 
gods.    Who  desires  to  partake  of  it  ? 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  D.  Appleton  & 
Co.,  New  York,  improves  wiih  age,  and  constantly 
grows  more  popular.  It  is  devoted  to  science  and 
the  interests  of  science.  The  contrast  between  it 
and  the  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy  is  very 
marked.  They  are,  in  a  philosophical  sense,  anti- 
podes. The  Monthly  deals  with  sense  and  sense- 
phenomena,  while  the  Journal  aspires  to  handle  mind, 
soul,  and  their  relations  to  the  world  below  and  the 
heavens  above.  We  are  in  sympathy  with  both. 
They  represent  the  two  sides  of  the  great  creation — 
the  two  sides,  if  you  will,  of  God.  No  teacher  could 
do  better  than  to  subscribe  for  the  Monthly.    Price,  ^5. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  needs  no  praise  from 
anybody.  Forty-five  volumes  tell  the  story  of  the 
hold  it  has  upon  American  readers. 

In  our  State  at  least  Lippincott*s  Magazine,  pub- 
published  by  the  great  Philadelphia  house  of  J.  B. 
Lippincott  &  Co  ,  should  have  a  large  circulation.  It 
ranks  with  the  best  publications  of  its  class.  Its 
writers  are  able,  its  articles  well  selected,  and  its  con- 
tents varied  to  suit  all  tastes.  Teachers  desiring  a 
literary  magazine  cannot  do  better  than  to  subscribe 
for  Lippincott. 
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GEOGRAPHY  SONG. 


(jAS^ 


Mrs.  M.  B.  C  hLADB. 
From  "  Gou>KM  Rosuc.*' 


X.      Oh ,  have  you  heard  Ge-og  -  raphy  sung  ?  For  if  you' ve  not,  it's  on    my  tongue,  About  the  Earth  in 

2.  All  o'er  the  earth  are  wa  -  ter  and  land,  Beneath  the  sh'ps  or  where  we  stand ;  And  far  beyond  the 

3.  All  o'er  the  globe  some  circles  are  found :  From  east  to  west  they  stretch  around,  Some  go  from  north  to 

4.  Oh !  don't  you  think  'tis  pleasant  to  know  A  -  bout  the  sea  and  land  just  so  ?  And  how  the  lines,  ifae 

4—4 


air  that's  hung,  All  covered  with  green  little  islands.  Oceans,  gulfs,  and  bays,  and  seas;  Channels  and  straits* 
ocean  strand  Are  thousands  of  green  little  islands.     Continents  and  capes  there  are.  Isthmus  and  then 
southern  bound  Right  over  the  green  little  islands.  Great  e  -  qua  -  tor,  tro-pics  two,  Lat  -  i  -  tude  lines, 
cir-cles,  go,  Right  o  -  ver  the  green  little  islands.   Now  you  hear  how  we  can  sing;  This  is,  to  -  day. 


sounds,  if  you  please ;  Great  Archipel-a-goes,  too,  and  all  these  Are  covered  with  green  liitl 

pen-in  •  su  -  la,  Mountain  and  val-ley,  and  shore  stretching  far.  And  thousands  of  green  little  islands. 
Ion  -gi-tude,  too,  Cold  po  -  lar  circles,  and  all  these  go  thro'  The  thousands  of  green  little  islands, 
all  we  can  bring.  Come  again  soon,  and  then  you  shall  hear  sung  The  names  of  the  green  little  islands. 


FOREVER  AND  FOREVER. 


I.     A  maid  reclined  beside  a  stream      At   fall   of  sumi 


From  "Music  Lbavks." 
ergs.    ^     ^     K 


summer  day,    And,  half  awake,  and  half  a- 
2.  The  twilight  past,  the  moon  at  last  Rose  broadly  o'er  the  night ;  Each  ripple  gleams  beneath  her 
P   I  1^     fiim  Piu  animato.       m 


n,   She 


h=^ 


dream,   She  watch'd  the  ripples   play.     She  mark*d  the  wa  -  ters     fall  and  heave, 

beams    As,  wrought  in  sil  -  ver  bright.   The  heav-ing    wa  -  ters  glide  a  •   long, 

,     rit.  e  dim,  cres,     ill  I       I  dim. 

^ — ' ' — ' S  N — '  ■     '  "-^ ^ 


^ 


The 
But 


f^^^ 


I       I  dim.  js 


deep'ning  shadows  throng.  And  heard,  as  darkened  down  the  eve,  The  river's  babbling  song.  And 
mingling  with  their  voice,  The  nightingale  now  pours  his  song,  Ajid  makes  the  shades  rejoice.  And 


thus     it      sung  with  tink  -  ling  tongue.  That  rippling,      shad  -  'wy 
thus    he    sung  with   tune  -  ful  tongue.  That  bird    be   -  side       the 

dim 


«  Youth'* 
"When 


tJ  -^      ^  Ad  lib.         -^     -^^         PP  -^ 

bright -est     day     will    fade      a  -  way,      For-  ev    -    er      and      for  -  ev    -    er." 
youth    is    ?one.    true    love  shines  on.       For  -  ev    -    er     and      for  -  ev    -    er." 


yE  TELLETH  Tf^E  NUIJBER  OF  THE  STARS  j  HE  CALLETFf  Tf^EM  ALL  BY  TJ^EIR  NAMES.— Ps.  147:4. 

rhey  that  be  wise  shall  shine  as  the  brightness  of  the  firnnannent ;  and  they  that  turn  nnany 

to  righteousness  as  the  stars  forever  and  ever. — DanL  xii.  3. 

THE  following  list  will,  it  is  believed,  be  of  use  to  Teachers  and  others  who  would  enjoy  knowing— as  who  would 
not  ? — the  leading  Stars  and  Constellations  visible  in  our  northern  latitudes  at  one  season  or  another  in  the 
round  of  the  year.  The  names  have  generally  been  accented ;  the  Greek  characters  inserted,  for  the  convenience 
of  such  as  desire  to  use  them  ;  direction  from  a  given  star,  when  on  the  meridian,  and  distance,  in  degrees,  between 
individual  stars  have  been  noted  ;  and  the  time  at  which  the  more  pro.ninent  Stars  and  Constellations  culminate,  or 
are  on  the  meridian  directly  overhead,  has  been  given,  together  with  such  other  facts  as  our  limited  sp:ice  will 
permit. — ^with  the  design  of  aiding  the  learner  in  acquiring  readily  some  elementary  knowledge  of  this  grandest  of 
sciences.  With  this  list  in  hand,  it  is  thought  that  almost  any  one  can.  for  himself,  recognize  with  certainty  and 
readiness  more  than  a  hundred  of  the  Stars  and  Star  Groups  here  named.  In  the  school-room  no  subject  will 
arouse  a  deeper  interest  than  the  practical  study  of  the  stars,  nor  can  any  be  made  t<»  leave  more  pleasant,  more 
profitable,  or  more  lasting  impressions.  As  additional  aids  in  this  work,  Whitall's  Planisphere,  with  the  mytho- 
logical figures,  costing  53.00,  and  Burriti's  Geography  of  the  Heavens  will  bo  found  very  useful. 


TJr'sa  Mi'nor—Little  Dipper.  24  Stars. 

Never  below  horizon  The  Phoenicians  steftred  by  the  Lesser 
Bear ;  ihe  Greeks  and  some  other  nations  by  the  Greater  Bear, 
calle'd  Helice  or  Helix.  On  meridian  July  ist,  9  p.  m.,  that  is, 
on  a  line  passing  overhead  from  the  Pole,  or  North  Star,  at 
right  angles  with  the  Equator. 

X.  North  Star,  Polar'is,  AV^rucca-'bah,  Csrn'o- 

au'ra.  a.  Dull  red  .star.  Double.  1  }4°  trom  the  true  pole.  Its 
rUstance  above  the  horizon,  allowing  for  aberration,  gives  lati- 
tude. The  position  of  the  pole  is  constantly  ch.ingiii^.  It  will 
continue  to  approach  slowly  towards  the  Polar  Star  till  within 
less  than  3  minutes  of  it,  then  it  will  recede  from  it  for  about 
13,000  years,  being  by  that  time  49°  distant  from  it.  when  it 
will  again  approach  as  before.  The  paiallax  uf  the  North  Star 
is  67  thousandths  of  a  second,  which  gives  3,078,000  times  *Jie 
sun  s  distance  from  the  earth,  or  48^  light  years  distant. 

2.  Ko^chab.  y3  25°  from  Benetnasch,  240  from  Dubhe, 
hence  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle.     Has  a  companion. 

3.  Pher'kad.  y  Half-way  between  this  and  MIzar  is  Thu- 
ban  (in  Draco),  the  North  Star  at  the  time  the  Pyramic  s  were 
built.  The  two  last  named  stars  are  known  as  the  Guards,  or 
the  Pointers  of  Ursa  Minor. 

TJr'sa  Ma'jor— Great  Dipper.  87  Stars. 

The  seven  prominent  stars  are  sometimes  called  "  Charles's 
Wain,*'  sometimes  "  The  Plow."  Between  Ursa  Minor  on  the 
north  and  Leo  Minor  on  the  south.  One  of  the  most  noted  and 
conspicuous  con>iellations  in  northern  hemisphere  All  the  early 
nations  seem  to  h^ve  been  sinick  with  its  peculiar  outlines.  Ills 
asinguiar  fact  that  the  Iroquois  Indians  and  the  earliest  Arabs  of 
Asia  both  knew  this  as  the  Great  Bear.  The  stars  of  the  Dipper 
being  always  in  view  aflfdrd  measures  for  other  distances,  as 
given  below.    On  meridian  May  ist  at  9  p.  m. 

4.  Benet^nash,  or  Arkiad.  r\  [a]  a  brilliant  white 
star,  second  magnitude,  first  in  handle  of  Dipper  and  last  in  tail 
of  Bear.     Double. 

5.  Mi'^zar.  C  faJSecndstarinhandle,;*'  from  Bene! nash, 
brilliant  white,  double  star.  May  be  ki.own  by  a  very  minute 
star.  Atcor,  almost  touching  it. 

6.  AKcor.  A  very  small  star-point  close  to  Mizar,  which, 
Humboldt  say^,  is  not  seen  in  Europe. 

7.  A^lioth.  e  [3]  4j^ofrom  Mizar,  nearly  opposite  Sche- 
dir  in  Ca^sinpoeia,  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  the  Pole. 

8.  Me'grez,  orMegres.  6  \-^'\  5140  from  AHoth,  pale 

yellow,  first  star  in  the  bowl  of  the  Dipper.  When  Megrez  and 
Caph  have  stme  altitude  and  are  seen  in  the  same  horizontal 
line  east  and  w*:st  the  Polar  Star  is  at  it^  greatest  elongation 
from  the  true  pole  of  the  heavens,  and  this  is  the  proper  time  to 
take  angle  of  elevation  to  determine  latitude,  and  angle  of  decli- 
nation to  determine  magnetic  vanation.  • 

9.  Phad,  or  Phecda.  y  [2]  454°  southwest  of  Megrez, 
topaz  color,  fi^gt  star  in  bottom  ot  Dipper. 

10.  Me'rak.  /3   [2]    Greenish  white,    a®  from  Phad. 

11.  Du^bhe.  a  [,]  Yellow.  5O from  Merak  towards  the 
Pole. 

The  two  stars  of  the  Dipper,  last  named,  are  known  as  *'The 
Pointers,"  becau«e  a  line  extended  28^°  from  these  will  always 
indirate  ihe  North  Star. 

12.  El  Ac^ola.  ^[4]  Lower  one  of  pair  in  last  hind  foot 
of  Great  \\c»r^ 

13  El  Phcc'ra.  /*  Lower  one  of  pair  in  first  hind  foot  of 
Great  Bear. 

Cassiope^ia's  Chair.    55  Stars. 

Her  head  and  body  in  the  Milky  Way,  her  foot  rests  on  the 
Arctic  Circle,  on  which  her  chair  is  placed.  She  is  surrounded 
by  the  chief  personages  of  her  royal  family.  Cepheus,  the  king. 


her  hasband,  is  on  her  right ;  Perseus,  her  son-in-law,  on  her 
left,  and  Andromeda,  her  daughter,  just  above  ber.  'Ihiscun- 
stellaiion  is  midway  between  .Andromeda  and  the  North  Star. 
May  be  seen  at  all  hours  of  the  night  and  almost  any  season  of 
the  year.  In  1572  Tycho  Brahe  saw  a  star  in  this  constellation 
which  became  all  at  once  so  brilliant  as  to  surpass  the  splendor 
of  the  brightest  planets,  and  might  be  seen  at  noonday.  It  was 
visible  for  16  months,  when,  without  moving  from  its  place,  it 
finally  became  utterly  extinct.  It  is  itiiposslble,  says  Mrs. 
Soraerville,  to  imagine  anything  more  tremendous  than  a  con- 
flagration that  could  be  seen  at  such  a  distance.  The  Chair  is 
on  meridian  at  9  p.  m.  November  isih. 

14.  Caph,  or  Chaph.  5  [3].  White  star,  with  minute 
companion.  Look  for  it  directly  opposite  Megrez  through  the 
Pole  Star,  and  as  far  beyond.  It  is  important  to  the  mariner 
and  surveyor,  being  used  in  connection  with  observations  on 
Polar  Star,  for  determining  latitudes  and  magnetic  variations 
of  the  neeale.  The  bright  star  mentioned  above  appeared  5^ 
north-northwest  from  Caph,  where  is  now  a  dark  void. 

Sche^dir.  a  [3]  Bright  star,  pale  rose  tint,  with  minute 
companion,  noted  as  variable,  its  period  from  least  to  greatest 
brightness  being  300  days. 

10.  Rue  ba.  o  At  second  angle  corresponding  with 
Schedir. 

Dra^'co.— The  Dragoon.    80  Stars. 

Embraces  a  wide  circuit  in  the  polar  regions.*  Its  head  under 
the  foot  of  Hercules.  If  a  line  be  drawn  from  Vega  to  the 
North  Star  the  head  of  theDragon  will  be  near  Vega  and  on  the 
side  towards  tKe  Dipper.  Some  say  this  wa*  the  Dragon 
killed  by  Cadmus,  others  that  killed  by  Hercules  which 
guarded  the  golden  apples  of  the  Hespericfes.  A  small  quadri- 
lateral, easily  distinguished,  marks  the  head.  On  meridian  at 
9  p.  m.,  Aueust  ist. 

17.  El  Ra^kis.  fl  f4]  Nearest  to  Segiuus  in  Bootes, 
nearly  half-way  between  Deneb  and  Scginus. 

18.  Rasta^ban.  /?  [4]  Nearly  half- way  between  Vega 
and  Thuban,  nearer  Vega. 

19.  Eta^nin.  y  [,}  Towards  Vega,  and  farther  from 
Benetnash  than  is  Rasiaban. 

20.  Oru^mium.  ^  [3]  Makes  a  small  triangle  with  x8 
and  19,  vertex  at  Grumium,  towards  the  Pole. 

ai.  Thu^ban.  a  I3]  Midway  between  Mizar  and  the 
Guards  in  the  Little  Dipper.  By  nautical  men  this  star  is  called 
the  "  I>ragon*&Tail,*'  and  is  considered  of  much  importance  at 
sea.  This  was  at  one  time  the  North  Star,  ^300  B.  C,  when 
the  Pyramids  were  buU'..  Thuban  was  then  ten  times  nearer 
the  true  pole  of  the  heavens  than  Polaris  now  is. 

22.  Gian^sar.  X  [4).  Last  star  in  Draco.  The  Pointers 
will  also  indicate  this  star,  lying  about  %^  from  thrm  in  the 
direction  of  the  Pole. 

Cephe^US.    35   Stars. 

Husband  of  Cassiopoeia.  Head  of  Cephensis  in  the  Milky  Way, 
may  be  known  by  the  three  stars  of  4th  magnitude  in  the  crown 
which  form  a  small  acute  triangle,  ab<  ut  9^  to  right  of  Aldera- 
min.  Cepheus  was  one  of  the  Greeks  who  accompanied  Jason  on 
the  Argonautic  expedition.  On  meridian  at  9  p.  m.,  October  ist. 

23.  Aldera^min.  a  \-^  Forms  an  isosceles  triangle  with 
Polaris  and  Riicba.  Double  star  in  left  shoulder.  8°  from 
Alphirk,  towards  Deneb. 

24.  AFphi:k.  j8  f3]  Double  star.  Drawa  llnefrom  Deneb 
to  Polaris.  I'hese  bright  stars  will  be  very  near  that  line,  Alphirk 
being  nearer  Polaris  than  Alderamin.  A  line  Iroin  Schedir 
thtough  Caph,  90°  will  p.tss between  these  stars. 

I^y^ra— The  Harp.    21  Stars. 

'  The  celestial  lyre  which  Apollo  gave  Orpheus.    Distinguished 
by  one  of  the  roost  brilliant  stars  in  the  nurihcrn  hemisphere. 
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North  of  first  coil  of  Draco,  between  Swan  on  the  east  and  Her- 
cules on  the  west,  and  when  on  the  meridian  almost  directly 
overhead.     Meridian  at  9  p.  m.,  August  13th. 

25-  Ve'ga.or  Lyra,  a  after  name  of  constellation.  14%° 
southeast  of  Kianin,  and  30°  north-northeast  of  Ras  Alhague  and 
Ras  Algcthi.  Near  Vega  there  is  a  beautiful  paralleolgram  of 
faint  stars.  Ve«a  moves  13  miles  per  second.  Its  parallax  is 
thirty- one  hundredths  of  a  second,  making  its  distance  1,377,000 
times  that  of  the  sun,  or  21  light  years.  [  1  he  fciUowing  hgures 
willgivesome  idea  of  what  is  known  as  a  "  Light  Year.  Light 
comes  from  the  Sun  in  8  minutes,  or  nearly  13,000,000  miles 
per  minute,  there  being  525,960  minutes  to  the  year,  the  dis- 
tance represented  by  a  "  Light  Year"  is  more  than  10/500,000,- 
000.000  of  miles. 1  Has  a  small  companion.  Companions  are 
nearly  always  telescopic  stars.  On  meridian  at  9  p.  m.  Aug- 
ust 15th. 

26.  She'^liak.  /?  [4]  upper  sur  in  parallelogram,  and 
farthest  from  Vfga.  Variable  star,  period  6^  days.  With  its 
companions  forms  a  quadruple  system. 

27.  Su'^Iaphat.  y  [4]  Ix>wer  star  in  parallelogram,  and 
farthest  from  Vega.  A  wjudisrut^nnular  nebula  between  these 
stars,  which  is  supposed  by  Herschel  to  be  900  times  the  dis- 
tance of  Si  ri us. 

Cyg''nus— The  Swaui.    81  Stars. 

Orpheus  was  supposed  to  have  been  changed  into  a  swan 
and  placed  near  his  harp.  Remarkable  constellation,  directly 
east  of  Lyra,  nearly  on  same  meridian  with  the  Dolphin.  With 
outspread  wings  flying  down  the  Milky  Way.  Principal  stars 
so  arranged  as  to  form  a  large  and  regular  cross,  known  as  the 
Northern  Cross,  the  upright  part  lying  along  the  Milky  Way 
from  northeast  to  southwest,  while  the  cross-piece,  representing 
the  wings,  crosses  the  other  at  right  angles  from  southeast  to 
northwest.    On  meridian  at  9  p.  m.  September  loth. 

The  Star  61  Cyg^ni,  7^°  southeast  from  Deneb,  was  the  first 
whose  parallax  (^  second)  was  noted.  It  is  distant  7^  light 
years.  Its  period  as  a  binary  .star  is  450  years.  It  is  moving 
with  astr  nishing  rapidity,  60,000  times  as  fa.Ht  as  Mercury. 
Ihe  only  star  known  to  be  nearer  oursystem  is  Alpha  Centauri, 
whose  parallax  is  z  second,  and  which  is  supposed  to  be-io,ooo,- 
ooo,ooo,OsX>  miles,  or  ^%  light  years,  from  our  earth.  A I  ocomo- 
tive  going  1300  miles  a  day  would  reach  the  Sun  in  360  years, 
and  the  sur  61  Cygni  in  perhaps  from  150  to  aoo  millions  of 
years. 

28.  De'neb.  a  Brilliant  white  star  ot  first  magnitude  in 
head  of  The  Cross.  With  telescopic  companion.  24°  from 
Vega  and  30°  dircctlv  north  of  the  Dolphin  On  meridian  at  9 
p.  m.  September  i6ih.  This  star  is  approaching  our  system  so 
rapidly  that  in  200,000  years  it  will  be  brighter  than  any  star 
now  in  our  sky. 

29.  Sad'r  y  [3]  6°  southwest  from  Deneb  where  upright 
intersects  cross  piece,  acP  east  from  Lyra.  Nearly  halUway  be. 
tween  Sad'r  and  Albireo  there  is  a  faint  star  in  the  upright  part 
of  the  Cross  which  makes  4  stars  in  the  upright  to  ^  in  the  cross 
piece,  the  star  Sad'r  (pronounced  Sar)  being  found  in  both. 

30.  Albi^reo.  ^  NJ  Double  star.  16°  from  Sad'r  down 
the  Milky  Way,  in  head  of  Swan  and  foot  of  Cross,  making 
nearly  a  right  angle  with  Vega  and  Sad'r.  "  In  the  small  space 
between  Sad'r  and  Albireo,"  says  Herschel.  '*  the  stars  in  the 
Xlilky  Way  seem  to  be  clustered  into  two  separate  divisions, 
each  containing  more  than  165,000  stars." 

31.  Gie'nah.  e  [3].  Is  8°  east  of  Sad'r,  as  Delta  Cygni  is 
8°  west  of  it.  These  three  stars  form  the  bar  of  the  Cross/and, 
with  four  in  the  upright  part,  complete  the  figure. 

A^quila— The  Eagle.    71  Stars. 

This  coastellatlon  is  usually  regarded  as  double  and  named 
*'  The  Eagle  and  Antin'o-us."   On  meridian  at  9  p.  m.  Sept.  ist. 

32.  Tarazad^.  y  [3].  With  minute  companion,  3°  above 
Altnir,  pale  orange  star. 

33.  Altair^.  a  a  pale  yellow  star  of  first  magnitude,  with 
distant  companion,  in  neck  of  Eagle,  14°  southwest  of  the  Dol- 
phin, or  "Job's  Coffin."  The  largest  and  middle  one  of  three 
oright  stars  in  line  bearing  northwest  and  southeast,  which 
may  be  readily  distinguished.     Aitair  is  one  of  the  stars  from 

'which  the  Moon's  distance  is  taken  for  computing  longitude  at 
sea.     It  is  on  meridian  about  7  p.  m.,  October  ist. 

34.  Alshain.  p  [3]  Pale  yellow  star,  30  from  Aluir. 

Bo-o^-tes— The  Bear  Driver.  54  Stars. 

Between  Corona  Borealis  on  the  east  and  Cor  Carol!  on  the 
west.  He  directs  the  two  dogs  which  he  holds  in  leash  and 
which  are  hunting  the  Bears  around  the  Pole.  On  mendian  at 
m  ,  June  loth. 

35.  Arctu'rus.  a  Ruby  red,  like  Mare,  which  when  near 
the  earth  it  much  resembles.  A  splendid  star  of  first  magni- 
tude. On  meridian  May  27th  at  0:49  p.  m.  30^  northeast  from 
Spica,  26°  southeast  from  Cor  Carofi,  31°  south  from  Benet- 
nash,  36^  northwest  from  Unukalhay,  49^  west  from  Ras  Al 
hague,  and  54*^  southwest  from  Kianin.  Denebola,  Cor  Caroli 
Arcturus,  and  Spica,  make  the  "Diamond  of  Virgo."  Nos.  4 
60,  61,  68,  and  three  stars  in  left  hand  of  Bootes  are  in  same 
right  line,  running  northeast  and  southwest.     Double  star. 


36.  Mu'fride.  7  [3]  5  J^o  southwest  from  Arcturus,  with 
telescopic  companion. 

37.  Mi  Vac,  or  I^zar.  e  [3]  in  belt  of  Bootes.  iqO  nonhwest 
from  Arcturus,  11^4°  west  from  .\lphacca  in  Norihcm  Crown. 
Double  star,  one  pale  orange  the  other  sea  green;  a  very  beau- 
tiful object  as  seen  through  the  telescope,  the  colors  bting  dh. 
tinct  and  strongly  contrasted.  One  star  revolves  around  the 
other  in  a  period  of  1000  years. 

38.  AlkatuVops,  or  Alkatur^g^os.  u  [4]  t40beTonc 
Mirac  in  same  direction  from  Arcturus.  10^^  east  from  ^egi. 
mis,  which  lies  in  the  left  shoulder. 

39;  Segi'nus.  y  [3]  in  left  shoulder,  30°  east  of  Cor 
Caroli,  and  same  distance  north  of  Arcturus,  forms  with  these 
stars  a  right-angled  triangle,  the  r'«ht  angle  at  Seginus.  Al«o, 
makes  right-angled  triangle  with  Cor  Caroli  and  AHoth,  right 
angle  being  at  Cor  Caroli.  la"  from  Mirac  towards  4,  but  a 
little  west  of  straight  line  drawn  to  that  star.    Silver  white. 

40.  Nek^kar.  /?  f,]    i„  head  of  Bootes,  6^  from  Seginus 
making  almost  a  right-angled   triangle  with  39  and  4.     With 
distant  compaikion. 

Ooro'na  Borealis -Northern  Crown. 

Known  also  as  Ariadne's 'Crown.  May  be  easily  recoenized 
from  its  six  principal  stars,  so  placed  as  to  form  a  circular  fig- 
ure, resembling  a  wreath  or  crown.  North  of  Serpent's  head, 
between  B  jotes  on  west  and  Hercules  to  the  east.  iCnown  to  the 
Hebrews  as  Atarotk  which  name  it  still  reuins  in  the  Ea^c  On 
meridian  9  p.  m.  July  zst. 

41.  Alphac'ca.  a  [a]  With  telescopic  companion  Bright, 
est  and  middle  star  in  the  Crown,  ii^'east  of  Mirac.  41,  35aiKl 
39  form  nearly  an  isosceles^ri angle,  vertex  at  3^.  The  stars  35, 
37,  39  and  41  make  what  is  known  as  the  '*  Big  Y/'  Arcturus 
being  at  thi  foot  of  the  letter.  8°  southeast  from  Alkaturops, 
21°  north  from  Unukalhty,  20°  northeast  from  Arcturus,  form- 
icC  a  prominent  isosceles  triangle  with  la^t  two  stars. 

Sercules.    113  Stars. 

East  of  Bootes ;  north  of  Ophiuchus.the  Serpent  Bearer;  to  the 
south  of  Draco,  and  west  of  Lyra.  Represented  on  the  globe  by 
a  man  in  inverted  position,  kneeling,  with  a  club  in  one  hand 
and  three-headed  Cerberus  in  the  other.  Designed  to  immor- 
talize the  fame  of  Hercules,  the  Theban,  so  celebrated  In  an- 
tiqp.uy  for  his  heroic  valor  and  invincible  prowess.  Our  Solar 
System  is  now  moving  towards  this  constellation,  in  the  annual 
journey  of  the  Sun  of  over  18,000,000  years  around  the  star 
Alcyone  in  the  Pleiades.  This  constellation  may  be  known  by 
a  star  in  the  head  [43]  and  one  in  each  shoulder  forming  a  reg- 
ular triangle.  Below  these  are  two  bright  stars  in  the  b^lt.  A 
line  of  faint  stars  near  Etanin  marks  the  left  foot.  On  meridian 
at  9  p.  m.  July  isth. 

42.  Kornoph^orus,  or  RutiKicus.  j3  [3]  Pale  ydlow 

in  west  shoulder,  38°  east  from  Arcturus,  25°  southwest  from 
Etanin,  14°  southeast  from  Alphacca,  and  half-way  between 
this  star  and  Ra<<  Alhague.     Double. 

43.  Ras  Alge^thi.  a  [a]  Orange  colored,  in  head  of  Her- 
cules. 5°  from  Has  Alhague  towards  Alphacca,  which  is  dis- 
tant as^  northeast.  Lies  nearly  half-way  between  Vega  aiXid 
An  tares. 

44.  Ca'jam,or  GuKam.  o[^i  We.st  from  Ras  Algethi 

almost  in  line  with  43  and  47,  makes  a  right-angled  triangle 
nearly,  with  47  and  49. 

Ophiu^chus~The  Serpent  Bearer. 

North  of  Libra  and  Scorpio  and  south  of  Herctdes.  Occupies 
large  space  in  the  heavens.  Also  called  Esculapius,  or  the  God 
of  medicine.  Contains  138  stars,  of  which  74  are  catalogued  in 
Ophiuchus  aud  64  in  the  Serpent.  The  head  of  the  Serpent, 
may  be  recognixed  from  five  small  stars  in  the  form  of  an  X,jiist 
below  the  Northern  Cross.  From  this  point  it  can  be  traced 
thiough  two  paiis  of  stare  and  single  stars,  towan^s  the  Milky 
Way,  the  taillyin^  between  the  two  great  streams  of  the  Gal 
axy  and  approaching  the  point  where  the  single  stream  divides. 
This  constellation  is  opposite  to  Orion.  Its  centre  is  neariy 
over  the  eouator.  It  is  mentioned  by  Homer,  and  also  in  the 
Book  of  Job,  the  oldest  book  in  the  Bible.  On  meridian  at  9  p. 
m.  August  ist.  In  this  constellation  Ras  Alhague,  in  the  head, 
makes  a  beautiful  triangle  with  the  pair  of  stars  in  each  shoulder 
The  left  hand  may  be  fixed  by  the  lower  pair  of  stare  in  the  Ser 
pent,  and  the  feet  by  two  curves  of  faint  stare,  three  in  each 
curve,  the  left  foot  being  very  close  to  Antares  in  Scorpio. 

45.  U'nukalhay'.  a  fa]  Brightest  of  upper  two  stare  In 
firet  coil  of  Serpent.  35^  nearly  southeast  from  Arcturus,  34° 
N.  W.  by  N.  from  Antares. 

46.  Yed  or  Jed.  d  [3]  in  Serpent,  near  left  hand  of 
Ophiuchus,  upper  and  brighter  star  in  iatoer  pair  of  stare  in  the 
Serpent. 

47.  Ras  Alhague^.  a  [a]  Bright  sapphire-colored  star 
in  head  of  Ophiuchiu.  «8^  from  Unukalhav,  beyond  R.^  Al- 
gethi.   50  from  Ras  Algethi  in  Hercules.     With  minute  com- 

y anion.     Comes  to  meridian  31  mit.utes  after  Ras   Algethi  on 
nly  38th.    Nos.  45,  44,  43,  and  47  lie  nearly  insame  directlias 
eastward  from  Unukalhay. 
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48.  Chc^leb.   /?  [3]    In  upper  right  shoulder  of  Ophiti- 
chiis.    8^  below  Rxs  Alhague. 

49.  Mar'^sic.  X  [4]  Between  Ras  Alhague  and  Yed, 
two-thirds  the  distance  Irom  Kas  Alhague. 

Scor'pio— Th.e  Scorpion.    44  Stars. 

An  iniercfiting  constsUation,  south  from  Ophiuchus,  and 
southward  and  eastward  trom  Libra,  the  Balance,  sttetching 
through  23°.  Easily  recognized  from  the  peculiar  arrangement  of 
the  stars  in  the  southeastern  part,  ten  or  more  in  number,  "like 
a  shepherd's  crook  or  the  tail  of  a  kite."  The  position  of  the 
stars  might  suggest  the  name  chosen  to  distinguish  this  constel- 
lation, which  winds  about  through  the  Milky  Way  in  a  beauti- 
ful manner.  It  is  ihe  Scorpion  which,  fable  says,  bit  Orion  in 
the  foot,  and  was  piaced  at  a  great  distance  from  the  mighty 
hunter.     On  meridian  July  15th,  9  p.  m. 

50.  Anta^res.  a  \i]  a  conspicuous  fiery-red  star,  46*^ 
southeast  by  east  fi'om  Spica,  56*^  bouiheast  from  Arcturus,  and 
19° east  from  Ziibenelg,  souihern  star  in  the  Balance.  It  is  near 
the  middle  of  the  body  and  hence  known  as  ihe  "  Heart  of  the 
Scorpio  1,"  or  Cor  Scor/iont's.  One  of  the  stars  from  which 
the  moon's  distance  is  reckoned  for  computing  longitude  at  sea. 
On  the  meridian  July  14th,  9:31  p.  m. 

51.  Graf^fias.  j3  [2]  About  !<>  from  the  Earth's  orbit. 
i%^  northwest  from  Antares  in  the  head  of  the  Scorpion.  Pale 
white  star  in  the  direction  of  Arcturus,  and  may  be  recognized 
by  comparing  it  with  another  star  about  equally  distant  from 
Ant«res  in  the  opposite  direction;  or  by  means  of  a  small  star 
x^  northeast  uf  it,  and  also  by  its  forming  a  slight  curve  with 
two  other  stars  below  it,  each  about  3°  apart. 

5a.  Les^ath  X  [3]  in  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  19® 
southeast  of  Antares  in  line  with  Zubenelg  in  the  Balance.  The 
tail  of  the  Scorpion  comprises  a  beautiful  curve  of  stars  ending 
in  a  pair,  the  brighter  one  of  which  is  Lesath. 

Iji'bra-The  Balance.     51  Stars. 

• 

This  constellation  is  east  of  Virgo,  southwest  of  Ophiuchus, 
and  south  of  the  head  of  the  Serpent.  It  was  so  named  because 
wh  :n  the  sun  entered  this  the  days  and  nights  all  over  the 
world  were  equal,  or  Balanced.  Virgo,  the  goddess  of  Justice, 
is  someti  oes  represented  as  holding  in  her  left  hand  the  Scales, 
the  emblem  of  her  office.  An  irregular  quadilateral  may  be 
distinguished  here,  the  shorter  side  nearer  Scorpio,  but  the 
brighter  stars,  Zubenelg  and  Zcbenesch,  in  the  longer  side. 
On  meridian  June  15th,  9  p-  m. 

53.  Zubenelg''.  /3  [a]  in  the  Northern  Scale,  double 
star,  pale  emerald.  A  line  from  Spica  to  Antares  will,  during 
a  part  of  the  year,  pass  near  the  star,  and,  after  some  months, 
between  53  and  54 — 53  being  above  it  and  nearer  Antares,  while 
54  is  tielow  and  nearer  Spica. 

54.  Zubenesch'.  a  W]  in  the  Southern  Scale,  directly 
north  of  Ecliptic.    ai°east  of  Spica.  Double  star.     Pale  yellow. 

Virago— The  Virgin,     no  Stars. 

This  constellation  shows  ito  discernible  stars,  one  being  of 
the  first,  six  of  the.second,  and  nine  of  the  third  magnitude  It 
is  situated  east  of  the  Lion  and  midway  between  Coma  Ber- 
enices, on  the  north,  and  Corvus  on  the  south.  It  is  supposed  to 
represent  the  season  of  harvest.    On  meridian  May  istn,  9  p.  m. 

55*  Spl  ca.  a  [1]  Recognized  by  its  striking  appearance 
and  its  great  distance  from  any  other  bright  sur.  In  the  ear 
qf  corn  the  hand  of  the  Virgin.  35^  from  Denebota,  and  50*^ 
almost  due  south  from  Cor  Caroli.  The  '*  Diamond  of  Virgo'' 
comprises  Arcturus,  Denebola,  Spica,  and  Cor  Caroli.  On  the 
meridian  June  ist,8.38  p.  m. 

56.  Zav'ijav^a.  )3  m  Top  of  left  win?  of  Virgo.  13° 
south  of  Denebola,  with  which  and  Berenice's  Hair  it  lorms  an 
isoscele!»  triangle,  the  last  named  constellation  being  a  beautiful 
dtisterof  f.iint  s^tars,  midway  between  Denebola  and  Cor  Caroli. 
Astraii;ht  line  from  Arcturus  through  Vindemiatrix  will  mark 
this  star. 

57.  Vin'demia'trix.  e    r,]    in  nght  arm  of  Virgo. 

Nearly  midway  between  Coma  Berenices  and  Spica.  Double 
star,  one  revolving  around  the  other  in  a  period  of  180  years. 
It  IS  19°  southwest  of  Arcturus  and  about  the  same  distance 
:«outhcast  of  Coma  Berenices,  thus  making  an  isosceles  triangle 
pointing  soHthward.  Nos.  68,  35,  and  57  make  a  low  isoscdes 
triangle  with  57  at  vertex. 

C^r^vus— The  Baven.    9  Stars. 

South  of  Virgo  and  on  same  meridian  with  Coma  Berenices. 
The  four  prominent  stars  make  an  irregular  quadrilateral.  On 
meridian  Slay  loth,  9  p.  m. 

58.  Alchi^ba.  a  [3]  Lower  angle  to  the  right.  Diag- 
onnlly  across  the  quadrilateral  from  Algorab.    In  eye  of  Raven. 

59.  Algo'rab.  d  [3]  Upper  angle  to  the  left  in  the 
quadr-Uteral,  the  star  nearest  Spica.  Double  in  right  wing, 
I«.«le  yellow. 

Cannes  VenaVici.—Dogs  of  Bootes. 

The  hounds,  Asterion  and  Chara.  Between  Coma  Berenices 
and  the  end  of  the  handle  of  the  Great  Dipper.  On  meridian 
May  ajth,  9  p.  m. 


60.  Cor  Car^oli.  a  [3]  a  line  from  Dubhe  througk 
Phad,  produced  10°  farther  will  strike  thisst^r.  In  the  neckot 
Chara,  nearly  halfway  between  Benctn.ish  and  Berenice's  Hair. 
When  on  meridian,  it  is  ^^\^i°  dirccily  south  of  Alioth.  Named 
by  Sir  Charles  Scarborough,  in  memory  of  Chas.  I.  of  England. 

61.  Co'ma  Beien^ces.  Cluster  of  fony-ihrce  faint 
stars.  A  straight  line  from  Benetnash  to  DeneboLi  will  pass 
through  60  and  61 ,  the  latter  being  nearest  Denebola.  Berenice, 
queen  of  Egypt,  had  vowed  her  beautiful  locks  to  Venus  .<ihould 
her  husband  return  in  safety  from  the  war.  The  vow  was  paid, 
but  her  hair  soon  disappeared  from  the  temple,  upon  which  the 
astronomer  Conon  declared  that  it  had  been  transferred  to  the 
heavens  by  Jupiter,  and  he  pointed  out  the  new  constellation  in 
evidence  of  that  fact.     On  meridian  June  1st,  8  p.  m. 

Xjo^O— Th.e  Xjion.     95   Stars. 

The  fig^ire  of  Leo,  very  much  as  we  now  have  it,  is  in  all  the 
Indian  and  Egyptian  zodiacs.  The  overfl-jwing  of  the  Nile, 
which  was  regularly  and  anxiously  expected  every  year  by  the 
Egyptians,  took  place  when  the  Sun  was  in  this  sign.  In  the 
Hebrew  zodiac  l^o  is  assigned  to  Judah,  on  whose  standard, 
according  to  all  traditions,  a  Lion  is  painted.  According  to 
Greek  fable  this  is  the  Neme'an  lion  killed  by  Hercules  and 
placed  by  Jupiter  among  the  stars.  It  is  between  the  Crab  and 
the  Virgin,  in  the  Zodiac,  and  some  distance  south  of  the  Great 
Bear.     On  meridian  April  15th,  9  p.  m. 

6a.  Reg^uluS.  an]  Known  also  as  Cor  Leonh  or 
"  Heart  of  the  Lion."  It  Is  in  the  handle  of  "The  Sickle," 
and  22^'°^  northeast  by  north  from  Alphard.  White  star. 
Named  from  a  Roman  Consul.  Great  use  is  made  of  Regtilus 
by  nautical  men  for  determining  their  longitude  at  sea.  Its  lat- 
itude or  distance  from  the  ecliptic  is  less  than  one-half  of  a  de- 
gree. When  on  the  meridian,  it  makes  a  large  isosceles  tri> 
angle  with  Castor  and  Pollux,  distant  about  40^  to  the  north- 
west and  the  two  stars  in  the  Little  Dog  about  the  some  dis- 
tance to  the  southwest.  Regulus  souths,  that  is  to  say,  is  on  the 
meridian,  April  14,  at  9.10  p.  m. 

63.  A 1  Gie^ba.  y  W\  Bright  double  star,  period  looo 
years.  First  star  in  the  blade  of  "  The  Sickle."  9°  from  Reg- 
ulus.    Orange  color. 

64.  AdhaPera.  C  [3]  In  neck  of  Lion.  4°  north  of 
Al  Gieba,  and  second  star  in  the  blade  of"  The  Sickle." 

65.  Northern  Ras  al  As^ad.  pL  [31  Double  star, 
6®  westof  Adhafera,  third  in  blade  of"  Sickle.'^ 

66.  Southern  Ras  al  As^ad.  2  [4]    in  month  of 

Lion,  with  telescopic  compai.ion,  fourth  in  blade  of '*  Sickle.'* 

67.  Zoz'ma.  6  [3]  X30  east  from  Al  Gieba.  Triple 
star,  in  back  of  Lion. 

68.  Deneb'ola.  /?  faj  25®  east  of  Regulus,  and  xo® 
southeast  of  Zozma.  Bluish  star,  of  great  brilliancy,  in  tail  of 
Lion.    Nearly  halfway  between  Vindemiatrix  and  Regulus. 

Sy^dra  amd  the   Cup.    60  Stars. 

The  Water  Serpent  is  a  constellation  winding  from  east  to 
west  through  a  space  of  more  than  100°  in  length.  ItJies  south 
of  Cancer,  Leo,  and  Virgo,  and  extends  almost  from  Canin 
Minor  to  Libra.  The  head,  a  parallelogram  of  faint  stars,  is 
neariy  halfway  between  Regulus  and  Procvon.  Hydra  was 
supposed  to  represent  the  serpent  destroyed  oy  Hercules.  The 
Cup  is  on  the  meridian  May  ist,  8. 30  p.  m. 

69.  Al^phard.  a  [a]  Alonestar,  23°  south -south  west  of 
Regulus,  known  as  Cor  Hydrx,  or  the  *'  Heart  of  the  Hydra." 
A  line  from  Algeiba  through  Regulus  produced  33°  will  strike 
Alphard.  It  makes  a  rude  parallelogram  with  Regulus,  Pollux 
and  Procvon. 

70.  Al^kes.  a  U^  Common  to  both  Hvdra and  the  Cup. 
When  Alphapl  is  on  the  meridian,  Alkes  may  be  seen  ^^  soutn- 
east  of  it,  directly  south  from  Zuzma,  in  the  Lion.  A  line  drawn 
from  Spica  through  Algorab  will  pass  below  Alkes,  Algorab  be- 
ing nearly  midway  to  this  star.  The  Cup  itself  may  be  distin 
guished  by  five  or  six  stars  forming  a  beautiful  crescent  or  semi- 
circle opening  to  the  w^est,  which  may  be  easily  traced.  It  lies- 
15°  west  of  Corvus. 

Can^cer— The  Crab.    83  Stars. 

Greek  fable  makes  this  the  Crab  sent  by  Juno  to  annoy  Her- 
cules when  in  his  deadly  contest  with  the  Lernean  Hydra.  This- 
sign  was  at  one  time  represented  by  an  Ass  instead  of  a  Crab.. 
Elast  of  the  Twins  and  Canis  Minor,  west  of  Ixo.  and  north  of 
the  head  of  Hydra,  inrluding  .ill  the  small  stars  lying  in  this  re- 
gion of  the  heavens.    On  meridian  March  15th,  9  p.  m. 

71.  Acu'bens.   a     [4]    a    line   from   Capella   through. 
Pollux  will  point  out  Acubens  at  distance  of  34^  from  Pollux. 
It  stands  between  two  very  small   stars  in    same  claw.     Half- 
way between  this  star  and  Procyon  is  a  lone  star  known  as    < 

,ancn. 

72.  Aseiaus  Boreaais.  y  r^]   in  the  body  of  the. 

Crab  an  irr«nilar  quadrilateral  may  be  traced,  enclosing  ihe 
faint  nebula  Praes'epe.  The  upper  eastern  star  in  this  figure  is 
the  one  here  named. 

73.  Aserius  Austra'lis.   cT  [43'   Lower  eantern   star- 
of  the  parallelogram  above  noted. 
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74.  Teg'mine.  C  [4]  An  isosceles  mangle  lying  in  tl 
direction  of  tfetelguese,  and  tiaving  Nos.  72  and  7  3  at  theangl< 
of  its  base,  will  have  Tcgmiueat  iu  vertex,  the  equal  sides  b 
ing  about  89  in  length. 

Arg:o  ITavis— Ship  Arg^o. 

Occupies  a  large  space  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  but  little 
of  it  is  to  be  seen  in  the  United  States.  Situated  southeast  of 
Canis  Major,  and  may  be  Icnowrn  by  the  stars  in  the  deck  and 
prow  of  the  ship.    On  meridian  March  loth,  9  p.  m. 

75.  Na  OS.  C  [2]  1  his  star  is  in  the  southeastern  part  of 
the  Kgyptian  X,  Phaet  being  at!>outhwest ;  the  lines  cross  at 
Sirius,  and  the  upper  stars  are  Procyon  and  Betelguese.  North 
of  this  star,  abou*.  i5<^,  is  a  small  triangle  of  faint  stars  also  in 
the  prow  of  the  ship. 

Grexn^ini— The  T^ins.    85  Stars. 

The  Twins  Castor  and  Pollux  were  sons  of  Jupiter.  They 
•distinguished  themselves  with  extraordinary  gallantry  in  the 
Argonautic  expedition  in  search  of  the  UolJen  Fleece.  The 
brothers  afterwaitis  cleared  the  Hellespont  and  the  neighboring- 
seas  from  piraies,  from  which  circumstance  they  were  ever  after 
regarded  as  the  triends  and  protectors  of  navigation.  They  were 
represented  in  the  temples  of  Greece  on  while  hor>es  and  wear, 
ing  crowns  surmounted  each  by  a  single  star.  Five  of  the  six 
prominent  stars  in  this  constellation  are  multiple  stars,  three  of 
them  being  double,  one  triple,  and  one  a  quadruple  star.  On 
meridian  Febniary  15th,  9  p.  m. 

76.  CaS^tor.  a  [2]  Thisisreallytwostarsof  third  mag- 
nitude so  near  together  as  to  seem  one  star ;  the  smaller  re- 
volving about  the  larger  once  in  443  years.  No  heat  ray.  73° 
southeast  from  Menkalina  in  Auriga.  Castor,  Dubhe,  aud  Reg- 
ulus  make  nearly  an  equilateral  triangle.  On  meridian  March 
13th,  8.0a  p.  m. 

77.  Poriux.  /?  [a]  Quadruple  star  in  head  of  Pollux- 
four  stars  in  one  1  Orange  colored.  5°  from  Castor,  and  cross- 
ing the  meridian  eleven  minutes  after  said  star.  Makes  a  long 
parallelogran)  with  Castor,  Procvon,  and  Gomelza,  the  longer 
side  being  33°  and  the  shorter  side  5^  in  length.  One  of  the 
stars  from  which  longitude  is  reckoned  by  means  of  the  Nautt- 

.  cal  Almanac. 

78.  Alhe'^na  y  [3]  White  triple  star  in  foot  of  Pollux. 
On  line  from  Pollux  to  Betelguese,  au^  from  first  named  and 
J 4°  from  last  named  star. 

79.  Wa'sat.  J  r3]  Double  Star,  Nearly  halfway  be- 
tween  Alhena  and  Pollux. 

80.  Te  jat.  /i  [3]  Completes  the  rectangular  parallelo- 
gram  with  Castor.  Pollux,  and  Alhena. 

81.  Mebus^ta.  e  [3]  Between  Tejat and  Castor,  nearer 
Teiat.    With  a  telescopic  companion. 

Orison— The  Sunter.    78  Stars. 

The  grandest  constellation  in  the  heavens.    Seen   from  all 
•arts  of  the  habitable  earth  because  directly  over  the  equator. 
*  SVhen  it  is  on  the  meridian  there  is  then  above  the  horizon  the 
most  magnificent  view  ot  the  celestial  bodies  that  the  starry  firm- 
ament affords."    The  most  prominent  feature  in  this  splendid 
'*  The  lielt,     mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Job  as 
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constellation  is 

the  "  Bands  of  Orion,"  also  known  as  the  "Ell  and  Vard," 
"  The  Rake."  '•  Napoleon,"  "  Three  Kings,"  "  Three  Stars," 
and  "Jacob  s  Rod."  It  is  3°  in  length,  and  hence  becomes  a 
unit  of  measurement  for  use  of  the  student.  Running  from  the 
Belt  southward  may  be  traced  the  line  of  stars  which  marks  the 
Sword.  West  of  Bellatnx  is  a  curved  line  denoting  the  lion's 
skin.  Orion  was  the  son  of  Neptune  and  Euryale,  a  famous 
huntress.  Possessing  the  disposition  of  his  mother  he  became 
the  greatest  hunter  in  the  world,  and  boasted  that  there  was  no 
animal  he  could  not  conquer.  To  punish  his  vanity  a  Scorpion 
sprang  out  of  the  earth  and  bit  his  foot  so  that  he  died.  At  the 
request  of  Diana  he  was  placed  in  the  heavens  directly  oppo> 
site  the  Scorpion  that  had  caused  his  death.  Other  stories  are 
also  told  of  this  famous  mythoh>gical  character.  Mention  is 
made  of  this  constellation  in  the  Books  of  Job  and  Amos  in  the 
Old  Testament,  as  well  as  in  tbe  poems  of  Homer.  On  merid- 
ian February  ist,  8:30  p.  m. 

8a.  Betelguese.  a  [,]  Very  bright  sur,  orange  tint, 
.n  upper  right  shoulder,  10^  northeast  of  the  Belt,  \lakes  a 
large  equilateral  triangle  with  Sirius  and  Procyon,  its  sides  be- 
ing  a6°  in  length. 

83.  Ri^gel.  /?  [,]  Yellow  star,  double,  in  left  foot  9O 
southwest  of  Belt,  15^  south  of  Beliairix.  On  meridian  Febru- 
ary  nth,  7  4a  p.  m.  > 

84.  Bella'trix.  y  [2]  in  left  shoulder  of  Orion.  Less 
bright  than  82  and  83. 

85.  Saiph  (Safe).  K  [3]  with  the  three  last  named 
stars  completes  the  great  quadrilateral  which  contains  the  Belt, 
as  its  coiispici\ous  centre  group.  Right  knee,  8^"^  east  of  Ri- 
gei,  1 7*^  south  of  Betelguese,  diagonally  through  the  Belt  from 
Bellatrix. 

86.  Min^taka.  S  [,]  Double  star,  most  northern  in 
Belt.  Less  than  one-half  degree  south  of  equinoctial  and  when 
on  meridian,  January  34,  almost  exactly  over  equator. 


87.  Ani^lam.  e  [,]  Middle  sUr  in  Belt.  White  and 
nebulous.  « 

88.  Ani^tak.  C  [a]  Fine  triple  star,  third  in  Belt. 
Topaz  yellow.  The  "  Three  Stan"  are  situated  about  8^  west 
of  the  solstitial  colure  and  iiniTormly  pass  the  meridian  i  hour 
and  50  minutes  alter  the  Pleiades,  or  Seven  Stars. 

89  MeiS  sa.  A  [^]  Brightest  star  in  faint  group  in  head 
of  Orion,  foiming  triangle  with  Betelguese  and  Bellatrix. 

Xje^'pus— The  Sare.    19  Stars. 

This  small  constellation  is  about  5°  south  of  Orion. 

90.  Ar^'neb.  a  [3]  Pale  yellow  star,  11° south  of  Rigel. 
Upper  and  western  star  of  a  trapezium  very  similar  in  size  and 
shape  tn  the  bowl  of  the  Dipper  in  Ursa  M  ijor,  with  Arneb 
and  Niba  1  as  the  pointers  to  Saiph.  On  meridian  February 
1st,  o  p.  m. 

91.  Nil>al.  j3  [3]  Deep  yellow.  Lower  star  oa  west- 
ern side  of  trapezium  above  indicated. 

IToah's  Dove,     xo  Stars. 

This  constellation  is  16^  south  of  the  Hare,  and  is  neazly  on 
same  meridian  with  the  three  stars  in  the  Belt  of  Orioa.  Oa 
meridian  February  xst,  about  9  p.  m. 

92.  Fba  Ct.  a  [2]  Aline  drawn  3a^  directly  south  from 
the  Belt  will  indicate  this  star.  It  is  also  11^  south  of  the 
lower  left-hand  star  in  the  square  of  the  Hare,  and  makes  with 
Sirius  and  Naos  a  large  equilateral  triangle. 

Ca'nis  Mi^nor — Smaller  Dog:.  <4* 

South  of  Gemini,  east  of  Orion,  and  midway  between  Canis 
Major  and  Gemini.  The  two  dogs,  according  to  the  Greek  fa- 
ble, are  following  Onon  who  pushes  on  with  uplifted  club  to 
strike  the  Bull.     On  meridian  March  tst,  9  p.  m. 

93.  PrO^cyon.  a  fij  Conspicuous  yellowish,  white  star, 
with  telesLopic  companion.  The  name  means  "  before  the 
dog,"  that  is,  rising  earlier  than  Sirius,  the  Dog  Star,  aj** 
south  of  Pollux,  761^  east  of  Betelguese,  and  forms  with  them  a 
large  right-angled  triangle  with  Procyon  at  the  right  angle. 
Aguin,  Procyon  is  equidistant  from  Betelguese  and  Sirius  and 
forms  with  tUcm  an  equilateral  triangle  whose  sides  are  each 
about  26^  If  a  straight  line  connecting  Procyon  and  Sisius  be 
produced  33°  farther  it  will  point  out  Phaet,  in  the  Dove.  Pro> 
cyon  comes  to  the  meridian  53  minutes  after  Sirius,  February 
a4th,  although  it  rise.<i  in  this  latitude  about  half  an  hour  bc" 
fore  it— Sinus  being  farther  south.  On  meridian  February  iSth, 
9.38  p.  m. 

94.  Gromel^za.  /?  [3]  Triple  star  in  the  neck  of  Canis 
Minor,  4°  northwest  from  Procyon.  makes  a  right>angled  tri- 
angle With  Castor  and  Betelguese.  These  stars,  9,4  and  94,  are  on 
a  line  parallel  with  one  passing  through  Castor  and  Pollux,  and 
about  the  same  distance  apart  as  said  siais.  Procyon  and 
Gomelza  are  the  only  stars  of  note  in  this  consteilacion. 

Ca^nis  Ma^Jor— Qreater  Do^:.  31- 

This  constellation  is  southward  and  eastward  from  Orion,  and 
contains  the  most  brilliant  star  in  the  heavens.  The  rising  and 
setting  of  this  bright  star,  Sirius,  was  watched  with  intense  in- 
terest in  the  early  ages  oi  the  world.  The  ancient  i'hcbans,  in 
Egypt  determined  the  length  of  the  year  by  the  number  of  its 
risings.  It  foretold  to  them  the  rising  of  the  Nile,  aud  the  time 
of  sowing  their  sr.ed.  "  The  Romans  were  accustomed  yearly 
to  sacrifice  a  dog  to  Sirius  to  render  him  propitious  in  his  influ- 
ence on  their  herds  and  fields.     On  meridian  Feb.  15th,  9  p.  m. 

95.  Sir^ius.  a  [x]  The  "Dog  Star."  Brightest  stai 
in  the  heavens.  In  the  nead  of  Canis  Maj  :r.  It  is  about  soP 
east  of  the  Hare,  which  is  directly  south  of  Orion;  a6''  Irom 
Betelguese  and  the  same  distance  from  Procyon,  making  a  large 
equilateral  triangle  with  these  stars,  all  of  said  stars  being  of 
first  magnitude.  This  star  also  I'orms  a  similar  triangle  with 
Pnaet  in  the  Dove,  and  Naos  in  the  Ship.  1'hese  two  triangles 
being  joined  at  their  vertices  in  Sirius  present  the  figure  ol  an 
enoimous  X,  by  some  called  the  '*  l£gypiiau  X.''  Sinus  may 
be  known  by  a  line  extending  93^  through  the  Belt  of  Orion. 
It  moves  at  the  rate  of  840  miles  per  minute  Tweiity-t  wo  light 
years  distant.  Its  probable  diameter  12,000,000  miles.  '1  he 
ancients  thought  it  was  the  heat  of  thi<(  star  .idJed  to  the  Sun's 
heat,  which  caused  the  increased  temperature  of  midsummer, 
and  Kence  the  "  Dog  Days,"  Dt'rs  CamicuiareSf  as  they  were 
named  by  the  Romans.    On  meridian  February  nth,  9  p.  m. 

96.  Mir^zam.   /i    [3]    in  fore  paw,  5  J40  west  of  Sirius 

97.  Mu'liphen.  y  f^J  in  neck,  5°  east  of  Sirius.  Dis- 
appeared in  167J,  was  not  seen  again  uutil  t6^^,  but  has  shone 
steadily  ever  since. 

98.  We^scn.   <5  [i\    in  back,  11°  souih.southeast  from 
Sirius,  with  which  and  Alirzam,  it  lorms  an  elongated  triangle. 
5^  above  Aludra  toward   Mirzain,  and  making  a  bcautitul    tii 
angle  with  Adhara  and  Aludra. 

99.  Adhara.  C  [3]  A  line  passing  through  Anilam  and 
Mirzam,  produced  14°,  will  inciicate  this  star,  which  is  at  the 
western  ani{ie  of  the  triangle  above  named. 

100.  Alu'dra.  V  n]  In  the  back,  5J4=>  east  of  Adhara. 
and  \6^  from  Sirius,  iu  aline  with  Betelguese,  at  &A*tern  angle 
of  triangle. 
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Aori^'g^a— Charioteer.    66  Stars. 

This  coiuitellation  includes  CApella  and  the  Kids.  Repre- 
sented on  the  charts  as  a  miH^hapen  man,  wiih  a  goat  under  one 
arm,  and  »  bridle  in  the  other  hand.  North  of  Taurus  and  Ori- 
on, and  between  Perseu!«  and  Gemini.  One  loot  of  Auriga  rests 
oo  ahum  ofTaunis,  the  star  £1  N.ith  being  common  to  boih 
coni^teUations.  The  principal  start  form  an  irregul.ir  pentagon. 
The  Greeks  gAve  van  oust  accounts  of  this  chnracter.  On  me- 
ridian February  ist,  about  8*  p.  m. 

101.  Capel^la.  a  [i)  Brilliant whitestar, with  telescopic 
compauions,  in  left  shoulder  of  Auriga.  1  he  name  is  Latin, 
and  means  "  the  she  goau'*  ib^  north  of  El  Naih,  which  is 
diagun^illy  across  the  pentagon  that  m.«y  be  made  here  ;  34'^ea»t 
of  A lisol,  38^  northwest  of  Pleiades,  and  m.iy  be  known  by  a 
small  »Rarp-pointed  triangle  formed  by  three  smali  stars  (the 
Kids)  3°  or  4^  distant  in  southeasterly  direction.  It  moves  1800 
miles  a  minuie.and  it!<  distance  has  been  reckoned  at  seventy-two 
light  years.  Later  observations  with  the  aid  of  more  delicate 
adju«tm''nts  to  secure  more  accurate  resuits,  have  reduced  some- 
wha  this  estimate  of  the  dist;*nce  of  Capella,  which  is  one  af 
the  best  known  and  most  beautiful  jtars  in  the  northern  sky. 
On  meridian  February  6ih,  8  p.  m. 

102.  Menka^lina.  ^3/3  [a]  Yellow  star  in  right  shoulder. 
99  east  from  Capella.  Comes  to  meridian  next  minute  after 
BetelKuese.  The  two  stars  in  the  shoulders  of  Auriga  are  o 
same  m:4gnitude  as  those  in  the  shoulders  of  Orion  and  as  iar 
apart,  thus  making  with  them  a  long  and  narrow  parallelogram, 
lying  north  and  south,  whose  length  is  just  five  time»  its  breadth, 
the  latter  being  7%°.  Also,  the  two  stars  in  Auriga  and  in  Orion 
make  with  El  Nath  two  slender  and  similar  triangles,  the  latter 
Stat  being  at  the  vertex  of  each  triangle.  * 

ZO3.  El  Nath.  fi  [a]  Small  bright  star  with  telescopic 
companion.  Known  also  as  "  Auriga."  The  tip  of  one  of  the 
horns  of  the  Bull.  For  further  hints  in  identify  ing  this  star,  see 
above  paragraph. 

Tau^rua— The  Bull.    141  Stars. 

Tlie  Bull  is  represented  in  an  attitude  of  rage,  plunging  at 
Orion.  His  head  and  shoulders  only  are  shown  on  the  charts. 
The  HvADBs  IS  a  V-shaped  cluster  in  the  head,  of  which  the 
bright  star  Aideb'aran  represents  the  eye  of  the  Bull  The 
Plbiaubs,  the  "Virgins  of  Spring,"  ii<^  southeast  from  the 
Hyudcs,  well-known  group  m  ths  neck  of  the  animal,  compris 
ing  from  itx)  to  zoo  stars,  of  which  only  six  are  vistible.  This 
cunspic<iou9  group  i<  known  also  as  the  *'  Seven  Si&ters."  On 
meridian  January  ist,  9  p.  m. 

104.  Aldeb'aran.  a  [,]  Pale  rose  colored  star.  The 
eye  of  the  Bull.  i4°uorthwesi  from  the  Pleiades,  32°  from  Al- 
gol, and  26^  from  Menkar.  I'he  Arabic  word  means,  '^  He 
went  l>efore,  or  led  the  way,'*  alluding  to  that  period  in  the  hi.s- 
tory  of  the  science  when  this  star  led  up  the  stellar  hust  from 
(be  vernal  equinox.    On  meridian  January  15th,  9  p.  m. 

105.  Alcy-'one.  7  [,]  Sometimes  called  the  "  Light  of 
the  Pkiades."  A  faint  star,  but  the  brightest  in  the  group  of 
the  Pleiades.  Estimated  to  be  lioo  times  us  larse  as  our  Sun, 
anr*  by  many,  thought  to  be  the  centre  of  the  stellar  system  to 
which  our  solar  ssrstem  belong)*.  The  Pleiades  come  to  the 
meridian  January  1st,  at  8.50  p.  m. 

Fer^seus  and  Sead  of  Medu^sa. 

Represented  with  sword  in  rieht  hand,  head  of  Medusa  in 
left,  and  winged  ieet.  Situated  directly  north  of  PleiadeA,  and 
between  Andromeda  on  we>t  and  Auriga  on  east.  The  Milky 
Way  takes  in  nearly  the  whole  of  this  constellation.  The  bright- 
estt  stars  of  Andromeda  and  Pegasus  form  a  figure  not  unhke  the 
Great  Dipper.  Algenib  and  Alpheratz  lie  in  the  equinoctial 
colure  which  passes  through  Caph.  On  meridian  December 
•oth,  about  9  p.  m. 

I05.  Argenib.  O  [,]  Also  known  as  Mir/ak.  On  me- 
ridian December  ad,  at  7.20  p.  m.  Algol  reaches  ttie  meridian 
at  7.06  p.  m.  With  thene  on  the  meridian  the  beautiful  cluster 
of  the  Pleiades  is  about  one  half-hour  ea»t  of  it,  and  the  easteru 
beaveiis  present  their  most  splendid  array  of  stars. 

107.  Al'gol.  /?  [3]  In  head  of  Medusa.  Variable  star 
ranging  from  second  to  fourth  magnitude  once  every  three  days. 
Makes  a  beautiful  nght-angled  triangle  with  Almaach  and  AU 

feiiib,  Al^ol  at  right  ant{le:  also   an   isosceles  triangle   with 
'olaris  and  Schedir«  Schedir  at  vertex.    Caph  and  Schedir  are 
nearly   h.ili'-way  between  Deneb  and  Algol,   which   with  the 

§roup  ofsmali  stars  about  it  marks  the  head  of  Medusa.  A  line 
rawii  diagonally  through  the  S<iuare  of  Pegasus,  from  Markab 
through  Alpheratz  and  extended  to  Capella  will  fix  the  posi- 
tions, in  their  order,  of  Mirach,  Almaach,  and  Algenib,  Algol 
being  towards  the  east  and  making  a  beautiful  right-angled 
.  triangle  with  the  two  last  named  i^tars,  Algol  at  the  right 
angle.  The  decrease  from  second  to  fourth  magnitude  takes 
plice  in  about  1%  hours,  and  back  again  in  the  same  time : 
after  which  it  remains  brilliant  fo*-  a^  days,  when  the  same 
changes  recur.  It  is  said  that  the  French  astronomer  Lalande 
would  remain  whole  nights,  in  his  old  age,  on  one  of  the  bridges 
across  the  Seine,  to  point  out  to  tho^te  who  were  interested  the 
Tariaiions  in  the  brilliancy  of  this  remarkable  star. 

X08.  A-'tik.  o  [4]  In  foot  of  Perseus.  Between  Algenib 
and  the  Pleiades,  nearer  the  Pleiades. 


Aeries— The  Haxn.    66  Stars. 

According  to  Greek  fable,  this  was  the  ram  that  bore  the 
Goldrn  Fleece.  It  is  north  of  the  head  of  Ceius,  and  lies  in  the 
Zodiac  between  the  Fishes  and  the  Bull.  It  was  in  ancient 
times  the  fir!«t  constellation  of  the  Zodiac  It  is  now  the  first 
sign  but  thc»econd  constellation.  On  meridian  December  xsih, 
9  p   m. 

XO9.  Ari'etis.  a  [2]  It  lies  near  the  path  of  the  Moon. 
One  of  the  stars  from  which  longitude  is  reckoned  Middle  of 
forehead.  Nearly  halfway  between  Menitar  and  Merach,  or 
Mira  and  Almaach.  A  line  drawn  from  Alma.<ch  to  Arieiis 
will  passthrouijh  a  beautiful  figure uf  three  stars  known  as  "The 
Triangles,"     Un  meridian  January  loih,  6  40  p.  m. 

1 10.  Sher'atan.  /i  [3]  in  coil  of  horn,  pure  white,  4® 
southwest  of  Arietis. 

111.  Mesar^tim.  y  [4]  Double  star,  x%^  south  from 
Sheratan.  _ 

.Ce^tus— The  "Whale.    97  Stars. 

Itocoipies  a  space  of  50°  east  and  west,  and  is  nearly  three 
hours  in  psuising  the  meridian,  iu  centre  being  half-an-hour 
later  than  Cassiopoeia.  It  is  situated  south  of  Aries  and  west 
of  Aquarius.    On  meridian  Dcccint>er  luth,  8.30  p.  m. 

iza.  Men^kar.  o  fa^  in  head  of  Cetus,  aoo  west  from 
the  Hyades, making  a  ruae  isosceles  triangle  with  Aldebaran  and 
Kigel,  Aldebaran  at  vertex,  and  the  base  of  the  triangle  being 
greater  than  either  of  the  equal  sides.  The  he.id  of  Cetus  may 
readily  be  distinguished  ai>oul  20^  southeast  of  Aries,  by  means 
of  five  remarkable  stars,  four  and  five  degrees  apart,  so  situated 
as  to  lorm  a  regular  pentagon,  the  brightest  star  of  which  is 
Menkar. 

113.  Ml  ra.  o  [3]  Variable  star,  becoming  so  small,  once 
in  every  331  days,  as  to  be  scarcely  visible.  13°  west  of  Men- 
kar, towards  Fomalhaut.  This  is  also  known  as  '*  the  won- 
derful star  of  1 596,*'  because  it  disappeared  wholly  from  sight  m 
that  year. 

XI4.  Diph^da.  p  [,]  Double  star,  in  uil  of  Cetus, 
40^  from  Menkar  towards  Fomalhaut,  a6>4'^  from  Fomalhaut. 
Alpheratz  lorms  the  vertex  of  a  triangle  having  Menkar  and 
Diphda  at  the  angles  of  the  base. 

1x5.  Sainton  Kai'tOS.  C  [3]  xo® southwest  of  Mira. 
in  heart  of  Cetus,  making  a  scalene  triangle  with  two  stars  ot 
same  magnitude  f^  and  10^  west  of  it.  South  of  line  from 
Diphda  to  Mira  and  nearer  Mira. 

116  Schema^Ii.  l  [4J  in  extremity  of  the  tail,  xi® 
north  of  Diphda. 

f^Am.      56  Stars. 


Directly  overhead  November  loth,  at  xo  p.  m.  Repre- 
sented on  the  map  by  a  woman  whose  extended  arms  are 
chained  by  the  wrists  to  a  rock.  Bounded  north  by  Cassiopoeia, 
east  by  Perseus,  and  south  by  the  Triangles  and  the  Northern 
Fish.    On  meridian  November  i5ih,  9  p.  m. 

117.  AFpheratZ.  a  [a]  Bright  white.  Northern  star 
on  east  side  of  Square  of  Pegasus. 

118.  Mi^rach  (Mirak).  /?  [,]  Yellow  sur  in  girdle 
of  Andromeda,  remaining  two  star«  of  girdle  being  of  third  and 
fourth  magnitudes.  A  line  drawn  from  Alpheratz  to  Capella 
passes  Mirach  in  her  belt,  Almaach  in  her  left  foot,  and  Alge- 
nib in  Perseus,  these  stars  being  conspicuous  and  of  neatly 
equal  brightness.  Algol  forms  a  right-angled  triangle  with  Al- 
maach and  Algenib,  AJgol  being  at  the  right  angle  and  towards 
the  horizon.  The  triangle  opens  toward  CaMiopoeia.  The  dis- 
tance from  Alpheratz  to  Mirach  is  14^,  from  Mirach  to  Almaach 
13®,  and  from  Almaach  to  Algenib  16°. 

XI9.  AFma  ach.  y  £aj  Double  star,  orange-colored,  in 
foot  of  Andromsda. 

Fiances -The  Fishes. 

They  are  represented  tied  together  by  a  long  ribbon.  The 
stars  are  all  small  and  can  be  tracea  only  in  a  clear  sky  in  the 
absence  of  the  Moon. 

lao.  Bl  Risch^a.  a  [3]  70  northwest  of  Mira,  making 
an  irregular  quadrilateral  with  Mira,  Diphda,  and  Schem-di. 
It  may  be  otherwise  identified  by  the  remarkable  cluster  of  five 
stars  about  15°  to  the  east  of  it  in  the  head  of  the  Whale  On 
meridian  November  xsth,  9  p.m. 

Fes'asus—'Winffed  Sorse.   89* 

Situated  east  of  The  Swan,  the  Dolphin,  or  Job's  Coffin,  and 
the  Eagle,  and  southeast  of  Andromeda.  The  "  Great  Square 
of  Pegasus"  is  here  conspicuous,  which  takes  in  the  star  Al- 
pheratz in  the  head  of  Andromeda.  Few  other  conspicuous 
stars  are  near  them.  The  sides  of  the  Square  are  from  13^  to 
16°  in  length.  The  mean  length  of  the  constellation  east  and 
west  is  about  40°.  This,  according  to  fable,  is  the  celebrated 
horse  that  sprang  from  the  blood  of  Medtisa.  On  meridian 
October  15th,  about  9  pm. 

I2X.  Mar^kab.  a  [3]  White  star,  with  telescopic  com- 
panion,  X3°  south  uf  Scheai,  making  it  the  southern  star  on  the 
west  side  of  Square.    On  meridian  November  4th,  8  p.  m. 

xaa.  $che^at  (Ske'at).  li  fal    Bright  yellow.     In 

left  fore  leg  ol  Pegasus.     Northern  star  on  west  side  of  Square 


g'PHt<S-i-HND»ST7iR^fiReUPS,-i-WI'Pp>NJiNES^7ICOEJV'PED. 


113.  Al'genib.  A  (,]  S«illuni«iironcutenit;dc 
Sipure.  Alticnib  In  Ptguin,  AlplKmn  in  Andromeda,  a 
Cat^  in  CauiopoeiB,  an  niiialed  on  thi  primt  mtridiii.  ai 
p^u  out  iu  dir«lkiii  thrnuah  Ihc  Pule.    For  thli  naHiii  in 


Aqna'rius— The  VTater  Bdairer.   loS. 

ulT,.*''ori"'f  ZoJ'iic%i1h7hc  Liu"  fi^lire'l^C^aim.  >[>d  Ihe 

114.  Sad-al'-roelik.  a  []]    Righi  tdouWer,  pale  ytl- 

sli'd.al-meli'lt,  i"  Irom  M^rkab.  and"»SjUudt,  "<><■  fion  Sad- 

i2s.'Sa-dal'-Bu-de.  (3[,j    ih»  p<«itioo  ofiWn  mm 


!ddi>h  <a  color.  43°  >°u<h 
llh    Rchfil   andMirkab, 


lie.  Fo'malhaut.  a  [,]  Reddiih  <a  coIi 
from  Marfcab  on   aline    '        "      '        -■-'■-■---- 

*nd  FomalKaiil  makes  «eiy  larj*  Inangte,  in  liiei  being fiom 

Tba  Dolphin— JeVa  Coffin. 

117  Svalo'zin.  a  ^^\  |„  |,e.d  nf  Dolphin  near«< 
Glenah. 

13S.  Ro-ta'new.    ^  [4]    BjIoo  Si-iloiio.andneinit 

Capiicor 'ntis  — The  O-sat.  51  Stars. 

SnuEh  of  the   Dolphin  and   beloeen  SJR'IUriiH  and  Aqua. 

Pm  or  ftJ^hL"wh«e^nn  WMthang^^On  meridian  Sep- 
iciaberi;ili.9p.  m. 

i:g.  Gie'di.  a  [3]  Doubls  «ar  Id  the  bead  af  Ihe 
Coat.  Il  may  bcTecoEmied  by  mean  of  two  itan  oTlhe  Ihird 
magnliude,  >ilua(ed  a  Utile  moie  ihan  1°  apart,  called  Giedi 
and^Dabih.  Tht*  an  ig°from  Ihe  Dolphin  inn  loilthcily  di- 
rection.   Giedi  il  the  moil  northern  lUt  of  ihe  two. 

130.  Da'bih.  ^  [3]    a  line  drawn  from  Vep,  ibroiith 

and^Gledi  in  ihe''h»ad*nf  "capfiArni^',  "'The»e"two  lurj'come 
toihe  meridian  Septemberjlh.  a  fc»  momenH  after  Sad'r  in 


Sag:iUa'ilus— The  Archer. 

Supposed  to  ref>rtMnl  Chiron,  a  noted  nyiholDfiica 
omiison  the  cut  and  Scorpio 


e  Eafle  and  between  Capn. 


k  fa  K1ar>  poiniinff  tovnrdi  ihe  Scorpion.    Ii  m^y  readiry  lie 
di>tin(ni>hed  by  the  Milk  Dispf^t,  e»i  of  the  bov,  comprning 

bowl  turned  downward*.    Thii  Dipper  ii  10  called  became  il 

"Immovatol*  BoTuid«i7  BCsnaa." 

Ihe  heavent.    To  Ihe  mariner  ihry  arc  Ihe  lighu  Ibal  direi 
.•imover  the  dark  patht  of  theieal.     To  the  hunter,  the  herd' 

a  calendar.    The  hiiiorbin  findi  In  Ihem  many  a  memorabl 

"The  way  to  relume  i>  to  resume,"     S^  Ihey  lald  recently 
af  specie  payoenU.     The  way  to  do  the  wcirk  here  lugESted 

Ihii  without  any  Oliver  aid>.    Tnii  will  give  him  jpni'-'—' 
tray.    Let  him  embimce  nrry/anratlt  rfftrlumiljilor 


MylholoBT. 

To  the  ancient*  anit  more  eiipe.:ially  id  IheCrecLl.  ih 

.■sa 

oftbeirgodi  and  heroei.     Manyofihew  mythical  ttnr 

eshave 

comrdvwn,  wiihoul  change,  ihiongh  ihecenlurlel.     Ke 

heard  anew  with  delighted  intereat    by  eachMiceeedinj 
tion.ihcy  ftrni  the.taple  uf  much  of  our  poeiry,  and  aJlu 

hem  are  contunUy  recurrioc  in  our  Bore  ck»>c  proK 

Lack 

or  space  lurbida  fiirrlMr  iHerenee  lu  ik>>  branch  of  the 

lil.ject. 

w  IniereMlm  to  the  .ludml,  biu  iba  Incher  can,  -liho 

UldtS 

eul<y,™derhlm»lff.miliarwllhlhe.enLd..ime  fable. 

oha« 

•Ine  ihrough  lung  and  conlomd  aisai  of  Ihe  heavent 

:"=a'ii 

alhelp 

•■  But  the babiiToiirMirlhotnand  years," ia>-t  anotbe 

r."are 

noleaiily  changed.    Men -ill  >l III 

Hold  to  Ihe  bir  illusion,  of  old  time.- 

llluiioni  that  ihedbrighiDeii  over  bfe. 

And  glory  o-er  nature; 

hey  have  been  for  ago  gone  bir,  a  picture-book  d 

Greek 

The  Ram,  the  Dull,  the  Heavenly  Twim, 

And  ne>t  the  Crab  the  Li^n  .hin4>, 

Ihe  Virgin  and  the  Scales, 

The  Man  that  holds  Ihe  watering  pot. 

1-he  Fiih  with  gliltering  laiG.  [Mrmtra 

BiKtory. 

fie  lime  when  the  itan  were  grouped  Into  CDUIeltalian 
wwn.  Some  wrirert  place  ft  at  fourteen  oenlurie.  be 
Chriiiian  era,  but  ihe  mo«l  ancient  relerence  to  them  ii 
ner   Dnd    Hesiod,  tome   »ven    or  ei(hl    cenliiriea   be 


TITHE  following  are  the  conditions  of  membership  of  the  Star  Club  of  Lancaster.  The 
•'X  County  Superintendent  announces  that,  under  the  head  of  ''General  Information," 
teachers  will  be  questioned  more  particularly  than  heretofore,  as  to  their  knowledge  of  the 
Solar  System,  and  their  ability  to  identify  the  leading  Stars  and  the  more  prominent  Con- 
stellations, with  a  view  to  the  instruction  of  their  pupils  in  the  sublimest  of  Object  Les- 
sons. Would  it  not  be  well,  in  addition  to  individual  observation,  to  make  this  a  part  of 
the  work  of  the  Lyceum  and  the  District  Institute,  or  by  organizing  Clubs  upon  the  work- 
ing basis  here  presented  ? 

COITDITIOITS  OF  OHG-AITZZATTOIT. 

1.  Ten  meetings,  commencing  at  7:30  P.  M.,  to  be  held  on  alternate  Friday  evenings  unless 
otherwise  ordered,  in  the  audience  hall  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Association. 

2.  Ten  or  more  Stars  and  Constelladons  to  be  assigned  at  each  meeting,  with  Diagrams  and 
Lines  of  Direction  and  Distance. 

3.  One  leading  Topic  for  Study  to  be  assigned  by  the  Qub  at  each  meeting — to  be  discussed 
at  next  subsequent  meeting.     [Referred  Questions  might  also  be  assigned.] 

4.  Each  member  of  the  Club  to  attend  its  regular  meetings,  make  preparation  upon  the  work 
appointed,  and  keep  the  list  of  Stars  and  Star  Groups,  so  that,  at  the  expiration  of  the  Course 
for  which  the  Club  is  organized,  he  or  she  shall  be  able  to  identify,  in  the  Heavens,  at  least  One 
Hundred  Fixed  Stars  in  their  respective  Constellations. 

5.  The  purpose  of  the  Club  being  mutual  aid  and  self-improvement.  Working  Members  only 
are  desired,  and  no  one  will  be  admitted  to  membership  who  does  not  subscribe  to  the  terms  of 


Its  organization. 


LOCATE  YOUR  KNOWLEDGE  IN  THE  HEAVENS. 


The  Star  Club,  whose  conditions  of  membership  are  found  above,  numbers  from  eighty 
to  one  hundred  members.  Similar  clubs  can  be  organized  in  connection  with  every  work- 
ing school  in  the  county — life  in  the  open  country  being  especially  favorable  to  such  fascin- 
ating study.  To  the  evening  meetings  of  these  Clubs,  held  at  stated  intervals,  there  should 
be  attracted  not  only  the  more  advanced  pupils,  but  also  former  pupils  still  in  the  neigh- 
borhood, young  men  and  young  ladies — as  well  as  the  more  intelligent  patrons  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity — and  in  the  grand  subjects  here  studied  and  discussed  there  would  be 
found  an  educational  leaven  working  permanent  benefit  to  the  entire  community. 

The  teacher  who  reads  these  paragraphs  may  recall  the  reproach  of  Cariyle  :  **  For  many 
years  it  has  been  one  of  my  constant  regrets  that  no  schoolmaster  of  mine  had  a  knowledge 
of  natural  history.  Why  did  not  somebody  teach  me  the  Constellations,  too,  and  make 
me  at  home  in  the  Starry  Heavens  which  are  always  overhead  and  which  I  don't  half  know 
to  this  day?'*  Shall  we,  as  teachers,  merit  from  our  pupils,  in  the  coming  years,  similar 
expressions  half  regretful,  half  reproachful  ? 

To  such  persons  as  desire  to  get,  or  to  be  able  to  give  advice  in  getting,  books  or  other 
aids  in  this  direction,  the  following  list  may  be  of  interest :  Among  practical  aids  in  Star 
Study,  Whitairs  Planisphere  stands  at  the  head  of  the  list.  It  is  a  disk  revolving  on  aflat 
surface,  and  can  be  set  by  any  student  so  as  to  show  the  appearance  of  the  heavens  at  any 
minute  of  the  day  or  night,  throughout  the  year.  If  unable  to  have  both  planispheres,  take 
that  with  the  mythological  figures.  Burritt's  Geography  of  the  Heavens,  with  accompany- 
ing Atlas,  is  the  only  standard  text-book,  which  contains  the  mythology  of  the  constella- 
tions as  fully  as  the  student-teacher  will  desire.  This  book  has  had  a  very  large  sale,  and 
it  is  an  authority  quoted  in  all  parts  of  the  United  States.  Newcomb's  Popular  Astron- 
omy brings  the  science  down  to  the  past  year.  Bouvier's  Familiar  Astronomy  with  its  ex- 
cellent diagrams  and  its  satisfactory  arrangement  of  questions  and  answers,  is  a  very  valu- 
able book.  Steele's  Fourteen  Weeks  in  Astronomy  is  an  admirable  text-book  for  the 
average  student.  Lockyer's  Elements  and  his  Primer  of  Astronomy,  Warren's  Recreations 
in  Astronomy,  Proctor's  Half  Hours  with  the  Stars,  the  Hand-book  of  the  Stars,  and 
Davis's  Elements,  are  all  of  great  merit.  The  three  volumes.  Astronomy  of  the  Bible, 
Planetary  and  Stellar  Worlds,  and  Popular  Astronomy,  by  Mitchell,  are  among  the  best 
aids  that  can  be  had  to  arouse  and  maintain  a  reverent  interest  in  **  the  grand  science." 
It  is  a  good  plan  for  the  different  members  of  a  club  to  buy  the  works  of  different  authors, 
so  as  to  have  access  to  the  views  of  as  many  authorities  as  possible  on  any  given  subject. 

%*  The  following  page  of  Diagrams,  etc.,  is  reprinted  from  the  Report  of  1878  and  from  the  Special  Supplement  of  1879. 


DIAGRAMS,  LINES  OF  DIRECTION  AND  DISTANCE, 


*  Notes. — The  namer.  of  the  stars  are  spelled  differently  in  the  various  text-l>ooks,  and  almost  uniformly  with- 
out accent.  We  have,  within  the  last  few  days,  found,  in  the  latest  edition  of  Whitall's  Planisphere,  an  accented 
list  of  these  names  prepared  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Supplee,  of  Philadelphia.  As  there  seems  no  other  to  be  had  with 
which  to  compare,  and  it  being  desirable  that  there  should  be  some  degree  of  uniformity  in  this  matter,  we 
have,  in  nearly  all  cases,  adopted,  in  list  {(iven  below,  the  pronunciation  approved  by  the  gentleman  named. . .  • 
As  everybody  knows,  the  distance  from  zenith  to  horizon  is  90° ;  the  length  of  the  lines  indicated  herewith  in 
degrees  can  therefore  be  readily  estimated.  Triangles  have  not  been  used,  as  they  occupy  too  much  space  for 
our  purpose,  and  a  little  ingenuity  will  enable  the  teacher  to  make  them  by  the  dozen,  of  all  kinds  and  sizes. 
It  is  taken  for  granted,  in  running  these  lines,  that  the  student  will  begin  by  learning  the  Great  Square  of 
Pegasus,  Orion,  the  Pleiades,  the  Dipper,  Sirius,  Vega  and  Capella.  He  can  then,  with  the  points  of  the  com- 
pass occasionally  noted  along  with  his  lines,  fix  with  readiness  and  certainty  every  star  named  in  t)ie  list  here 
given.  The  stars  marked  for  a  given  line  may  be  some  degrees  from  it,  but  they  are  always  in  the  fftneral 
direttion  of  the  line,  and  near  enough  to  1^  recognized.  The  hnes  themselves  are  designed  merely  as  an 
approximation  to  accuracy — a  hint  or  suggestion  as  to  direction  and  distance — but  it  is  believed  they  will  be 
of  great  use  to  any  one  who  is  resolved  upon  this  work.  A  hint  as  to  the  use  of  thes  lines  may  not  be  unneces- 
sary. "Two  points  in  a  line  determine  its  direction,"  and  each  line  here  given  contains  at  least  two  paints 
(stars)  readily  determined.  Take,  for  instance,  the  second  line,  in  first  column  :  At  one  end  we  have  Rige? 
(5),  then  Anilam  (S),  then  Betelguese  (3),  and  at  the  other  end  Pollux  (17);  between  Pollux  (17)  and  Betel- 


FIXBD  STARS. 

Tanrus^  Bull. 
I.  Alcy'o  nc 
(Pleiiidcs.) 
>.  Aldeb'aran. 
(Hy'adcs.) 
Orion. 

3.  Betei'giiese. 

4.  Beila'lrix. 

5.  R>'gel- 

6.  Saiph  (Sa/f) 

7.  Min'taka. 

8.  Anilam. 

9.  Ani'tak. 

ArieSt  Ram, 

10.  Ari'eiis. 

11.  Mesar'tim. 

Peg'aaus 
19.  Sche'at. 

13.  M.^Kkab. 

14.  Al'genib. 

Androm'eda. 

15.  Al'pheratz. 

Gem'inU 

16.  (!as'ior. 

17.  Pol'lux, 

18.  Alhe'na. 

19.  Wa'sat, 
ao.  Te'jal. 
21.  Meuus'ta. 

Aurfg-a, 
aa.  Cape  I  la. 

33.  Menka'lina. 

34.  El  Nath. 

Southern  Fith, 

35.  Fu'irt-'tlhaut. 
Aquila,  Eagle. 

26.  Aliair. 

27.  Tara'zad. 
a8.  Alshain' 

Lyra^  Harp. 

29.  Vc'-'a. 

30.  She'liak. 

31.  Siiliphat. 
Cygnus,  Stvan. 

3a.  De'neb. 

33.  Sad'r. 

34.  Gie'nah. 
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FIXED  STAJCS. 

35.  Alhi'reo. 

Andromeda. 

36.  Mi'nic. 

37.  Al'maak. 

Perseus. 

}8.  Al'genib. 
59.  Al'goi 

Canit  Afimar. 
40,  Pro'cyon. 
4t.  Gomd'xa. 

Canis  Major. 
4a.  >ir'ui». 
43.  Mir'zam. 
4  (   Wc'scn. 
4S-  Alu'dra. 

46.  Adhd^ra. 

Ursa  hfajpr. 

47.  DuOxAe. 

48.  Mc'n-ik. 
49    Phad. 

50.  Me'Rrez. 

51.  AH  oih. 

52.  Mi'rar 

53.  A! 'cor. 

54.  Bcnct'nascb 

Ursa  Afimor. 

55.  Polftr'is. 
(North  Star.) 

56.  Ro'chab. 

57.  Phcr'kad. 
Ihe  Guards. 

Draco. 
5S.  l*hii'ban. 
59  Raftia'bMn. 
6a.  Etaiinn. 
Cephe'ms. 
61.  Aldern'min. 
62  AJ'phirk. 

Catiiopttia, 
63.  Caph. 
6 J.  Sche'dir. 

65.  Ruc'ba. 
Cefms,  H  kalr. 

66.  Diph'da. 

A  Jupiter. 
B  Saturn. 


guese  (3)  we  find  Alhena  (18}  and  Wasat  (19) — thus  fixing  these  two  fainter  stars — the  rest,  or  any  two  or 
three  of  the  rest,  being  known.  The  distance  is  given  as  about  sixty  degrees  (60®),  equal  to  two-thirds  the 
distance  from  zenith  to  horizon,  of  about  four  times  the  distance  between  the  stars  in  any  side  of  the  Square. 
May  we  not  hope  for  a  good  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  the  Lancaster  County  Institute,  from  at  lea^t  three  or 
four  hundred  teachers  U!>ing  this  Report  as  atext-book  foriheirstudy  of  the  Stars?  It  is  designed  to  distribute 
gratuitously  a  number  of  Planispheres  and  text-books  on  Astronomy  at  the  next  session  of  the  Institute  among 
such  teachers  as  shall  have  identified  sixty  stars,  and  taught  tJiem  in  their  schools  during  the  present  Winter? 

Shall  there  not  be  at  least  a  hundred  competitors  when  the  lots  are  drawn? Thus  far  the    Repjjn 

of  last  year.  We  reprint  this  list  with  slight  changes,  since  it  answers  our  purpose  as  well  in  this  sha{)e  as 
in  any  other — enabling  us  to  show  how  readily  lines  of  direction  and  distance  may  be  used  in  prosecuting 
the  study  to  its  most  satisfactory  result,  namely, thtf/tfrtf/i«^  0/ our  knowUii^t  in  the  heavens.  .  .  .  The  num- 
bers on  this  page  differ  from  these  in  the  more  extended  list  which  immediately  follows  the  music  in  the  pre- 
sent Supplement.  This  is  a  matter  of  but  little  importance.  The  study  may  be  commenced  at  any  time  in 
theyear,  and,  of  course,  this  will  cause  the  numerical  order  of  the  stars  to  be  ditTereiit  in  dilTereni  lists.  It  is 
important,  however,  that  all  the  members  of  a  class  taking  up  the  study,  shall  have  the  same  list,  and  each 
star  indicated  by  the  same  number,  otherwise  more  or  less  confusion  will  result. 


j^ORMAL  Union  System  of  Industrial  Prawing. 

By  J.  V.  MOia'TaOMERT,  A.  M„ 

Art  Professor  State  Normal  Sohoou  Millersville  Penna. 


-NcFKESa  FHOM   TMB  PRBS8t3ie<* 


Montgotnery^s  Manual  of  Industrial  Dravring. 

Full,  Practical  Teacher's  Guide  in  Class  Teaching  to  Every  Lesson  of  Primary  Exercises. 
Fine  Cloth.     Gilt.     Illustrated.     1 88  Pages.     Sent  postpaid  on  receipt  of  $1.75. 

The  simple  and  suggestive  methods  and  instruction  in  this  Manual  will  enable  any 
teacher  to  do  good  and  successful  work  in  Drawing.  In  connection  with  Drawing  Books 
ordered  for  first  introduction,  it  will  be  furnished  for  ^1.20. 

1.— Books  1  to  8  are  Primary  Grade  Exercises.    Retail,  io  cts. 

These  present  the  best  classification,  the  most  systematic  development,  and  the  most 
thorough  and  useful  drills  in  designs  and  applications  with  each  simple  form  and  its  de- 
tails.    They  comprise  the  Alphabet  of  Primary  Form. 

2.— Books  9  to  12  are  Znterxnediate  Grade  Exercises. 

These  Review,  with  applications,  the  simple  Straight  and  Curve  Line  Forms,  give  courses 
on  Polygons,  Alphal)ets,  Borders,  Botany,  Map  Drawing,  Conventionalization  of  Natural 
Forms,  Applied  Designs,  Dictation  Drawing,  and  Rearrangement  and  Decoration  of  De- 
signs.    Ready  in  December. 

^^Prooks's  Jlormal  ]\Iathematics.i5:- 

By  EDWARD  BROOKS,  Ph.  D., 

Prinoipal  State  Normal  Sohool.  Penna. 

^  T7&riiralled  In  Every  Particular  >  $^ 

Methods  of  Teaching,  Business  Practice,  Practical  Problems,  Development 
and  Gradation.    The  Best  Series  for  Town  and  Country. 

BHOOZS'S  UNION  SBHIES.  BROOKS'S  NOBMAL  SSBZBS. 


IN  TWO  BOOKS,  UNITING  MENTAL  AND  WRITrEN.; 

Int.        E«. 

1.  Normal  Unioa  (Primary).    P*rt  L    -    -  .20        .15 

2.  Normal  Union  Arithmetics,  -    -     -    -    .65        .50 


IN  FOUR  BOOKS,  SSPARATINO  MENTAL  AND  WRFTTEN. 

Int.  Ex.  Int.   Ex. 

1.  New  Primary  -    .15     .12    New  Menial,.    .28.     .18 

2.  Elementary,   -      .30    .25    New  Written.     .60     .45 


Brooks^s  Hig^her  Arithmetic,  Al^ebra^  Geometry,  Trigonometry,  and  Keys  to  Above. 

These  books  are  easily  graded,  and  very  simple,  practical  and  thorough. 

Westlake's  Letters  and  Common  School  Literature,  Lloyd's  Literature  for 
Little  Folks,  Fewsmith's  Grammars,  Pelton's  Celebrated  Outline 
Maps,  Peterson's  Familiar  Science,  etc. 

U^For  Particulars y  Terms ^  and  Circulars y  address  the  Publishers. 

Soweir,  Fotts  &  Ca«,  Fubllsher®, 

630  Market  St.,  Fhiladeli!»hia. 


Common  Sense  Pesk, 


MADE   OF 


•^BEPvW00Dv^NI*WIiIiE7IBIiE^I^0N.-^ 


Over  10,000  in  tTse 


jVo  ^intn  atid  Xo  Cast  li*on  l/gcd. 


BACKS  AND  SEATS  CURVED 


TET   SOlilD. 


The  roughest  boy  cannot  break   the 

Common  Sense.wbile  all  castiron  desks 

are  liable  to  break,  and  many  of  them 

do  break,  as  all   Teachers  and  Direc- 

tors  know. 

To  those  desiring  the  Old  Sti/te  Cnsf  Iron  Detka  we  would  say  tliat  we  make  aeveral 
styles,  all  of  wluch  are  of  the  best  of  that  kind  of  Desks,  which  we  will  funuBh  at  the 
lowest  prices. 

Successors  to 
EXCELSIOR  SCHOOL  FURNITURE  MPG  CO., 
1003  ARCH  STREET.  PHIUDELPHIA.  PA 


^cCIees  &  Warren, 


Tile  Best  Series  of  Axitliinetica. 
Tile  IVhole  Course  Tor  Scboals  lu  Two  Books. 

Oluey'a  Pictorial  Primary. 

Pl^i£c""j  bdS^°cq1j  jl  "oTht  oMinary  k'uJl'mtnljtrfA'ri.h- 

Olney's  Practical  Arithmetic. 

N«rLy    ,^   p»|j«      The    idM   of  Iliii  b^olc    is  .n   gi.c  Ihe 

ll   cuniaini  wr(/.ncc,V^M>ui>/»<tun>nvb»k   of  >» 
«ilc  or  price  ocr  published. 

PATTEftSON'S  COm'sCllOOL  SPELLER. 


<l  Spell. 


SitHf/iC 


Ch>|itii'H  first  Principles  ofPolltlcal  ncoiionij 

lju»>  Ready. 1    Ini.uduciury  ptict,  iS  tw. 

Avery's    Natural    PlilloH>|>liy-     Hill's  Ele. 

meiils    of    Hlieloric    Diid     Cumpobitlaii. 

Palmer's   L^lementB  or  lluoh.Ueeii. 

liiK.    Ciilluii's  New  <ieu(;r.i|>liy. 

Im^vIii^'h  Outline    ET.  H.   Hlntor;'. 

Shaw-s  Ne»-  Hlklory  cf  KiiglUh  Ltleritture. 

STT-RT.DQN  &  CO., 
No.  B  Xrlurray  St ,  New  7ozk. 

Or  M.  B.  Slcah,  ra^  6ih  Str«(,  Pituburgh.  I>i. 
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MODEL  UNIVERSITY  FOR  WOMEN  AT  WELLESLEY. 

PLANS  AND  PURPOSES  OF  A  GREAT   BENEFACTION. 


T^TFTEEN  miles  west  of  Boston,  as  the 
X"^  crow  flies,  and  lialf  an  hour's  ride  on  the 
Boston  and  Albany  Railroad,  is  the  suburlan 
village  of  Wellesley.  Alighting  at  the  station, 
you  find  yourself  in  the  open  country,  where 
hill  and  dale  present  themselves  in  such  har 
mony  that  on  a  Summer's  day  it  appears  as  iT 
peace  and  beauty  had  met  together.  A  vil- 
lage church,  one  or  two  stores,  a  few  srat- 
tered  dwellirgs,  ire  near  the  station;  and,  as 
you  lake  the  coach  and  proceed  along  the 
main  highway,  the  few  dwellings  of  the  local 
people  and  the  finer  residences  of  those  who 
do  business  in  town,  are  the  only  objects  that 
take  your  eye  from  the  New  England  land- 
scape. It  is  a  ride  of  half  a  mile  or  more  be- 
fore you  turn  into  a  large  park,  inclosing  300 
or  400  acres,  the  porter's  lodge  alone  iiidi- 
cating  that  you  are  within  the  inclosute  of  a 
private  estate.  Vou  are  in  the  village  of 
South  Natick,  which  Mrs  Stowe  has  made 
historic  asthehome  of  her  "Oldtown  Folks." 
It  is  the  region  in  which  the  famous  Charles 
River  takes  its  rise,  the  river  that  has  more 
poets  looking  out  upon  it  than  any  similar 
stream  in  America.  It  is  the  section  of 
Massachusetts  which  Dr.  Bowditch,  years  ago, 
selected  after  careful  research  as  the  most 
healthful  town  in  the  Commonwealth.  The 
estate  which  you  have  just  entered  was 
kept  for  a  gentleman's  country  seal  for 
many  years,  and  the  old  forest  trees  have 
been  carefully  preserved.  The  smooth  road- 
way winds    in   and   out   among   the  ever- 


greens and  oaks  and  chestnuts  without  giving^ 

a  hint  of  where  yon  are  going,  when  suddenly 
an  array  of  dark  brick  buildings,  in  the  form 
of  a  double  Latin  cross,  designed  in  the  style 
of  the  Renaissance,  crowned  with  a  Mansard 
roof,  and  set  off  at  various  points  with  towers, 
bays,  porches,  and  spires,  a  grand  and  mas- 
sive pile,  bursts  into  view  and  crowns  the 
eminence  before  you. 

Many  years  ago,  when  this  property 
changed  owners,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  a 
shrewd,  bright,  and  successful  Boston  lawyer 
— Mr.  Henry  F.  Durant — who,  like  the  late 
George  Peabody,  has  had  the  power  of  Midas 
— the  power  of  converting  everything  he 
touches  into  money.  A  graduate  of  Harvard 
University,  he  had  gained  in  the  prime  of  life 
as  large  a  fortune  as  any  man  can  hold  with- 
out having  his  head  turned,  and  had  selected 
this  property  as  a  homestead  for  his  only 
child,  a  young  man  of  great  promise,  at  once 
the  pride  and  joy  of  his  home.  The  time  had 
not  arrived  when  the  son  was  old  enough  to 
have  a  home  of  his  own,  though  he  was  ad- 
vancing to  manhood,  when  he  was  taken  down 
with  an  illness  from  which  he  did  not  recover. 
The  parents,  who  then  resided  in  "South 
Nalick"  as  their  summer  home,  were  stunned 
and  overwhelmed  with  their  sorrow.  Mr. 
Durant  came  out  of  it  a  changed  man.  His- 
fine  abilities  had  received  consecration  at  a 
higher  altar  than  that  of  self,  and  he  looked 
about  him  to  see  what  work  in  the  world  God 
had  for  him  to  do.     He  had  learned  in  his 
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own  home  what  a  woman  of  culture  and  en- 
ergy could  do,  and  it  seemed  to  him  that  other 
women,  if  they  had  suitable  training,  could 
do  vastly  better  work  than  they  were  then 
doing. 

It  was  fifteen  years  or  more  ago  when 
thoughts  like  these  were  being  rooted  in  a 
single  mind  and  heart ;  and  froni  the  hour  that 
the  idea  stood  before  him  in  distinct  shape, 
Mr.  Durant  never  rested  until  Wellesley  Col- 
lege had  crowned  the  hill  that  overlooks 
Waban-mere.  This  was,  perhaps,  ten  years 
before  the  college  opened  in  the  fall  of  1875. 
It  was  then  thought  to  be  a  wild  experiment 
to  attempt  the  higher  education  of  women. 
It  had  received  an  impulse,  indeed,  from 
Tennyson's  **  Princess;  "  Harriet  Martineau, 
Mary  Somerville,  Maria  Mitchell,  Margaret 
Fuller,  Elizabeth  Peabody,  Mary  Lyon, 
Emma  Willard,  had  tach  done  their  share  of 
work  in  showing  what  broadly- educated  and 
finely  cultured  women  could  do,  and  Mrs. 
Stowe  had  rivaled  Dickens  as  a  sketcher  of 
•character  scenes  among  the  lowly ;  but  the 
tide  had  not  yet  set  in  the  direction  of  help- 
ing isolated  women  all  over  the  country  who 
.felt,  in  the  very  marrow  of  their  bones,  that 
'they  had  a  career  before  them.  Mr.  Durant 
•was  one  of  the  first  to  see  the  faint  dawning 
oi  the  new  day,  and  for  him  to  see  it  was  for 
him  to  lend  his  energies  this  way  and  conse- 
K:rate  his  large  wealth  to  this  purpose. 

MODEL  COLLEGE  BUILDINGS. 

It  took  a  long  time  to  prepare  the  way  for 
the  beginning  of  a  woman's  college,  with  a 
sufficient  outlook  into  the  future  to  make  the 
work  anything  more  than  a  girls*  boarding- 
school,  and,  as  the  place  grew,  as  the  leading 
iteachers  in  the  country  were  taken  into  con- 
fidence, it  was  determined  to  make  this  col- 
lege the  teacher  of  the  300,000  teachers  of 
the  United  States ;  an  ambitious  project  cer- 
tainly, but  a  plan  which  is  already  so  fairly 
put  into  execution  that  it  needs  only  years  to 
be  fulfilled .  Four  of  the  ten  years  which  pre- 
ceded the  launching  of  the  enterprise  were 
spent  in  erecting  the  buildings,  which  were 
planned  from  the  first  with  an  eye  to  the  fu- 
ture; but  the  future  has  opened  out  into  so 
many  branches  of  study,  and  the  pupils  have 
so  unexpectedly  multiplied,  that  the  buildings 
are  already  inadequate  for  the  purposes  of  in- 
struction. They  are  continuous,  everything 
being  under  one  roof,  and  are  perhaps  an 
eighth  of  a  mile  in  length.  No  expense  was 
spared  in  their  erection,  and  great  skill  is 
shown  in  their  arrangement.  The  long  line 
runs  east  and  west,  and  nearly  all  the  rooms 


front  on  the  south  and  admit  sunshine.  The 
main  entrance  is  on  the  north  side,  at  the 
centre  of  the  college  buikiings.  As  you  alight 
from  your  carriage  under  the  ample  porch 
and  ascend  the  steps,  you  are  admitted  into  a 
spacious  hall,  in  the  centre  of  which  are 
tropical  plants  placed  in  an  immense  marble 
basin.  Here  is  a  fountain  playing  the  year 
round,  and  the  air  is  sweet  and  balmy,  like 
that  of  a  June  morning.  Turning  the  eyes 
south,  you  look  out  on  VVaban-mere,  and  the 
fine  residences  embosomed  in  the  trees  be- 
yond. East  and  west  the  corridors  extend 
through  the  entire  suite  of  buildings,  while  a 
broad  and  easy  staircase  leads  the  way  to  the 
upper  stories.  The  dining-hall  is  at  the  west 
end,  on  the  north  side,  and  beyond  it  is  the 
refectory,  and  still  beyond,  at  a  safe  remove 
from  the  main  building,  are  the  boilers,  whose 
steam,  carried  through  not  less  than  14  miles 
of  piping,  supplies  every  part  of  the  college 
with  heat.  Hard  by  are  the  gas-works,  and 
the  artesian  well,  which  furnishes  an  inex- 
haustible supply  of  pure  water.  Over  the 
kitchen  is  the  gymnasium,  where  the  young 
women  gently  exercise  their  muscles  with  a 
musical  accompaniment,  and  over  the  hall 
occupied  by  the  domestics  is  the  hospital 
where  the  sick  are  cared  for. 

The  eastern  end,  similar  in  its  general  out- 
side structure,  is  devoted  to  widely  different 
purposes.  The  north  side,  off  from  the  main 
hall,  is  devoted  first  to  a  reception  room,  and 
to  the  offices  of  the  lady  President  and  her 
assistant ;  then,  as  you  advance  through  the 
corridor,  a  door  opens  into  the  architectural 
gem  of  the  college,  the  beautiful  library, 
which  has  the  very  aroma  of  delightful  stud- 
ies, and  farther  still  you  find  the  large  read- 
ing room,  and  the  parlors  for  reception  and 
similar  purposes.  The  pupils  occupy  the  first 
floor  on  the  south  side  for  their  sleeping  and 
studying  apartments,  and  tier  above  tier,  till 
you  reach  the  roof,  nearly  four  hundred 
women  are  thus  packed  away  in  this  huge 
structure,  which  has  been  so  planned  that 
from  the  centre  of  the  main  hall,  where  you 
look  up  through  the  open  space  to  the  glass- 
capped  roof,  to  the  very  extremities  of  the 
building,  each  story  similar  in  its  general  ar- 
rangement to  the  other,  you  feel  that  the 
structure  is  almost  the  unit  of  conscious  life. 
Probably  no  college  buildings  in  the  country 
have  ever  been  constructed  in  which  equal 
attention  has  been  given  to  the  convenience 
and  health  of  the  students,  the  proper  order 
for  class-rooms,  or  the  facilities  for  the  chang- 
ing of  classes  from  room  to  room  without 
confusion  or  noise. 
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The  chapel  is  above  the  library,  on  the 
second  floor.  It  is  spacious,  well-lighted, 
well-seated,  has  a  fine  organ  and  a  beautiful 
memorial  window,  but  has  neither  chancel 
nor  altar,  features  which  can  poorly  be  spared 
where  women  are  to  be  taught  the  profounder 
elements  of  reverence  and  worship.  Hardly 
anything,  however,  seems  to  have  been 
omitted  in  the  beginning  of  this  enterprise 
and  in  the  development  of  its  material  inter- 
ests, which  is  within  the  scope  of  human  skill 
and  ingenuity.  The  ornamentation  of  the 
rooms  is  in  keeping  with  the  general  struct- 
ure, simple  and  rich,  never  gaudy  or  mere- 
tricious. Pictures  adorn  the  walls,  and  stat- 
uary is  placed  in  suitable  corners  and  niches. 
Nothing  is  cheap,  yet  nothing  is  showy.  The 
very  building  seems  to  lend  itself  to  the  higher 
education  of  woman — 

Tu  leave  her  space  lo  bourgeon  out  of  all 
Within  her — let  her  make  herself  her  own 
To  give  or  keep,  to  live  and  learn  and  be 
All  that  not  harms  di&tinctive  womanhood. 

woman's  higher  education. 

But,  much  as  buildings  are  in  themselves, 
they  amount  to  little  unless  there  is  something 
behind  them.  The  question  is,  What  kind  of 
work  this  college  proposes  to  do,  and  how  it 
is  done  ?  The  plan  in  Mr.  Durant's  mind 
from  the  outset  was  to  have  Wellesley  (it  is 
now  the  name  of  both  the  college^  the  post 
office,  and  the  railway  station)  a  university 
for  young  women  intending  to  be  teachers, 
and  to  furnish  them  with  the  highest  and  best 
instruction  in  every  department  of  knowledge, 
not  simply  classical  and  literary,  but  scientihc, 
mathematical,  artistic,  musical,  and  special. 

The  idea  is  that  women  are  as  capable  as 
men  in  any  department  of  study ;  that  when 
they  can  study,  not  as  a  **  Harvard  annex,*' 
but  under  proper  teachers,  with  proper  facili- 
ties, their  work  will  not  suffer  by  comparison 
with  that  of  their  brothers.  The  higher  edu- 
cation is  felt  by  the  friends  of  Wellesley  to  be 
the  special  feature  of  our  modern  civilization, 
the  proper  and  desirable  method  in  which 
woman  should  compete  for  or  demand  the 
position  assigned  by  nature  and  usage  to  their 
brothers,  'i'his  education  is  to  be  gained  by 
giving  them  the  practical  power  that  comes 
from  patient  discipline.  ^  The  point  aimed  at 
is  to  make  them  noble,  useful,  refined,  culti- 
vated. Christian.  The  purpose  and  spirit  of 
this  thorough  aesthetic  culture  is  expressed  in 
the  appeal  of  the  Princess  Ida  m  lennyson's 
poem,  who  thus  addresses  her  sex : 

i*0,  lift  your  natures  up; 
Embrace  our  aims,  work  out  your  freedom,  girls ; 
Knowledge  is  now  no  more  a  fountain  sealed ; 


Drink  deep,  until  the  habits  of  the  slave. 
The  sins  of  emptiness,  gossip,  and  spite. 
And  slander  die.     Better  not  be  at  all 
Than  not  be'noble." 

To  accomplish  this  work,  the  best  begin- 
ning  had  to  be  to  follow  essentially  the  usual 
American  college  system  for  men;  but  the 
plan  admits  the  expansion  into  the  university 
system  as  soon  as  the  associated  branches  of 
professional  or  scientific  study  can  be  prop- 
erly organized  and  developed.  One  of  the 
Harvard  professors,  recently  visiting  Welles- 
ley, said  to  its  President,  with  reference  to  the 
development  of  these  large  plans  for  the  edu- 
cation of  women :  "  You  have  done  in  four 
years  what  it  usually  takes  forty  years  to  do.'* 
The  President,  Miss  Ada  L.  Howard,  a 
cheerful,  bright  woman,  whose  snow-white 
hair  admirably  sets  off  a  fresh,  healthy  counte- 
nance ;  whose  eye  is  at  once  the  eye  of  sym- 
pathy and  of  command,  and  whose  spirit  is  as. 
far  removed  from  strong-mindedness  as  if  she 
had  been  the  mother  of  Priam's  fifty  daughters, 
has  had  a  large  experience  in  education,  and. 
has  been  at  Wellesley  from  the  day  the  in- 
stitution was  opened.  She  is  as  much  a.  part 
of  it  as  is  its  great  benefactor,  Mr.  Durant, 
and  it  must  be  a  benefaction  to  any  young 
woman  to  come  within  the  range  of  her  per- 
sonal influence.  She  is  a  fine  representative 
of  the  ripeness  and  intelligence  of  woman- 
hood, a  woman  whom  her  sex  at  once  love 
and  respect;  and  the  several  professors— all 
women,  except  the  teacher  of  music— share  in 
her  large-minded  and  ingenuous  spirit.  You 
feel  that  here  are  sterling  women,  not  **  blue- 
stockings,*' not  persons  who  have  eaten  but 
never  digested  books,  but  sensible  and  earnest 
women,  who  believe  in  the  improvement  of 
their  sex,  and  are  deeply  enthusiastic  in  doing 
a  practical  and  definite  work.  This  is  the 
key  to  the  unusually  earnest  spirit  which 
reigns  at  Wellesley — the  spirit  of  quiet,  ef- 
fective study ;  the  spirit  of  an  eager,  quench- 
less desire  to  know  all  that  is  to  be  known  in 
any  branch  of  knowledge,  and  to  know  it  in 
order  to  use  it  again. 

Then,  the  college  has  taken  a  bold  depart- 
ure as  to  what  is  best  worth  studying.  There 
is  nothing  here  like  the  finishingoff  of  a  young 
woman  that  she  may  go  into  society.  The 
feeling  reigns  in  every  class-room,  and  is  the 
atmosphere  of  the  place,  that  one's  education 
is  just  beginning,  and  in  every  department  of 
study  the  amplest  means  are  furnished  to  the 
pupils  to  make  it  definite,  practical,  thorough. 
There  are  no  examinations,  only  a  very 
limited  number  of  prizes,  and  no  marks  for 
recitations.     Each  pupil  is  thrown  upon  her 
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honor  as  a  woman,  and  character  is  fashioned 
at  every  step  of  the  educational  process.  The 
radical  departure  is  in  the  objects  of  study. 
The  classics  are  not  in  the  least  neglected,  but 
the  physical  and  mathematical  sciences  have  a 
larger  space  given  to  them  than  is  perhaps  to 
be  found  in  any  college  in  America.  It  has 
been  believed  that,  beyond  the  necessary  ele- 
mentary training  in  languages,  women  have  a 
special  field  of  usefulness  both  in  the  study  of 
the  physical  sciences  and  in  their  application 
to  life.  The  demand  for  instruction  in  the 
department  of  physics  may  be  largely  owing 
to  the  fact  that  Miss  Whiting,  who  had  an  ex- 
ceptional training  under  Prof.  Pickering,  of 
the  Boston  Institute  of  technology,  has 
proved  herself  a  pen  on  of  singular  capacity 
to  teach;  but  it  seems  as  if  those  who  once 
become  engaged  in  the  higher  department  of 
physics,  in  which  Miss  Whiting  is  entirely  at 
home,  find  the  study  too  fascinating  to  let  it 
alone.  It  is  to-day,  perhaps,  the  most  popular 
department  in  the  college.  Nearly  a  hundred 
students  are  engaged  as  specialists  in  this  de- 
partment alone.  Mathematics  are  less  popu- 
lar, but  the  number  is  not  few  at  Wellesley 
who  talk 

"  Whole  nights  long,  up  in  the  tower, 
or  sine  and  arc,  spheroid  and  azimuth 
And  right  ascension,  heaven  knows  what." 

TEACHING   BY   PRACTICAL  METHODS. 

Then,  again,  the  college  has  taken  the 
natural  method  of  instruction.  The  text-book 
is  well  enough  as  a  guide,  but  the  physics  are 
taught  by  the  laboratory  process ;  botany  is 
taught  by  the  constant  use  of  the  microscope ; 
biology  is  taught  by  the  analysis  of  living 
specimens,  and  lithology  and  chemistry  are 
studied  as  far  as  possible  by  practical  methods. 
It  is  nothing  uncommon  to  see  50  women 
analyzing  the  structure  of  the  nerve  system  in 
a  frog's  leg,  or  the  prototype  of  the  apple- 
blossom  in  the  winter's  bud,  or  hammering 
away  upon  a  bit  of  rock  which  they  resolve 
into  its  constituent  elements.  And  the  same 
thoroughness  is  applied  to  the  study  of  French, 
to  the  training  of  the  voice  in  singing,  to  the 
discipline  of  the  hand  and  eye  in  drawing,  and 
to  the  education  of  ear  and  hand  in  music. 
This  is  said  to  be  the  only  college  in  the  coun- 
try where  the  physical  sciences  are  studied 
after  a  practical  fashion,  as  Liebig  studied 
chemistry,  as  Faraday  experimented  in 
physics,  as  Agassiz  analyzed  living  specimens 
at  the  Summer  Scientific  School  of  Penikese, 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  these  methods 
revolutionize  the  study  of  the  sciences,  and 
make  it  the  most  fascinating  work  a  woman 


can  engage  in.  It  may  seem  like  story-tell- 
ing, but  no  one  can  have  any  idea  of  the  large 
scale  on  which  the  sciences  in  every  depart- 
ment are  studied,  unless  he  spends  a  day  or 
two  at  Wellesley  and  looks  the  institution 
over.  The  class  rooms  are  chiefly  in  the 
second,  third,  and  fourth  stories,  on  the  north 
side  of  the  main  building;  and  the  amount  of 
thorough  work  done  in  these  rooms,  so  thor- 
ough that  the  pupil  knows  every  inch  of  the 
ground  she  travels  over,  is  simply  amazing. 
In  Greek  you  will  hear  a  gentle-voiced  woman 
making  the  most  musical  of  languages  seem 
more  musical  than  ever,  as  the  accents  of 
Greek  syllables  fall  from  her  lips,  while  the 
translation  from  Plato  is  faultless;  and  the 
same  fair  hands  an  hour  later  may  be  seen 
putting  a  difficult  problem  from  the  differen- 
tial calculus  upon  the  blackboard.  This 
illustrates  the  breadth  and  variety  of  culture 
that  is  aimed  at  by  the  founders  and  directors 
of  Wellesley.  They  are  answering  a  thousand 
questions  as  to  the  higher  education  of  women, 
in  a  way  that  no  college  weighed  down  with 
scholastic  traditions  could  possibly  answer; 
and  the  whole  plan  of  education  is  in  some 
respects  a  closer  reflection,  (in  no  sense  an 
imitation, )  of  the  large  plans  which  President 
Eliot  has  initiated  at  Harvard,  than  can  be 
found  elsewhere. 

Then  Wellesley  had  an  exceptional  advan- 
tage at  the  start  in  obtaining  the  pick  of  the 
most  enthusiastic  women  students  of  the 
country.  It  gave  out  as  its  object  the  teach- 
ing of  the  teachers.  Its  literary  sandard, 
without  special  training-schools,  could  not  be 
in  1875  what  it  is  in  1879,  but  from  the  first 
it  had  students  of  a  high  grade,  both  in  char- 
acter and  ability.  Working  with  the  best 
material,  with  women  >who  already  knew  what 
it  was  to  study,  or  were  eager  to  begin  as 
teachers  themselves,  it  has  had  everything  at 
an  advantage.  Mr.  Durant,  not  perliaps 
counting  the  cost,  but  realizing  that  this  is 
the  truest  work  for  humanity  which  he  can 
do  as  a  memorial  of  his  great  sorrow,  has 
used  his  abundant  means  without  stint  to 
meet  the  original  and  growing  wants  of  each 
department.  In  one  room  sixty-five  micro- 
scopes, in  another  twenty  pianos,  in  another 
a  museum  of  natural  history,  everywhere  the 
best  and  most  recent  appliances  and  books, 
are  at  the  disposal  of  both  professors  and  stu- 
dents, and  yet  the  left  hand  hardly  seems  to 
know  what  the  right  hand  does.  Mr.  Durant, 
who  in  personal  appearance  reminds  one  of 
the  portraits  of  John  Wesley,  has  been  too 
lavish  a  benefactor  not  to  have  his  example 
quicken  others,  and  the  very  largeness  of  his 
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gifts,  and  the  growing  evidence  that  the 
college  is  thoroughly  established  for  the  com- 
ing time,  have  already  attracted  the  a*tention 
of  those  who  have  all  the  way  from  J5  000  to 
^500,000  to  give  for  educational  endovvments, 
and  beh'eve  that  the  strongest-minded  women 
are  the  best  educated  and  those  most  aware 
of  how  little  they  really  know. 

These  endowments  from  Mr.  Durant  and 
others  are  now  meeting  just  tlje  wants  which 
such  an  institu  ion  has  to  deal  with.  They 
are  helping,  for  instance,  to  erect  and  endow 
a  laboratory  building  400  feet  long  by  20 
wide,  and  four  stories  high,  which  will  soon 
be  erected  exclusively  for  this  sort  of  work. 
They  are  soon  to  appear  in  Stone  Hall,  to  be 
erected  solely  for  the  teachers  who  desire  to 
pursue  advanced  studies,  and  intended  to  ac- 
commodate 100  students.  The  overflow  from 
the  college  proper  is  already  such  that  a  large 
number  in  the  teachers*  department  are 
obliged  to  live  in  a  boarding-house  called 
Dana  Hall,  in  the  village,  and,  speaking  gen- 
erally, Wellesley  may  be  said  to  have  been 
crowded  with  pupils  from  the  start. 

THE   COURSES   OF   STUDY. 

Tlie  plan  of  education  is  elaborate  and 
well  digested.  In  order  to  carry  out  the 
leading  idea  of  the  college,  and  provide  var- 
ious systems  of  study  with  wide  differences  of 
instruction,  seven  coiyses  have  been  arranged 
from  which  the  students  can  choose.  They 
are  the  general  college  course,  to  which  the 
prefer rence  is  naturally  given,  the  course  for 
honors  in  classics,  the  course  for  honors  in 
mathematics,  the  course  for  honors  in  mod- 
ern languages,  the  scientific  course,  the  five 
years*  musical  course,  and  the  fi\^  years*  art 
course.  It  is  intended  that  all  of  these  (so 
far  as  practicable)  shall  be  equal  in  mental 
discipline  and  systematic  culture,  and  this 
wide  diversity  of  instruction  is  specially  ar- 
ranged to  meet  the  wants  of  those  who  de- 
sire to  supplement  their  earlier  training  as 
teachers,  or  completely  equip  themselves  for 
this  profession.  Not  that  all  the  students  are 
teachers,  or  intending  to  be  such,  but  there 
are  very  few  young  women  at  Welltsley  who 
have  before  them  no  direct  purpose  of  utiliz- 
ing their  knowledge.  The  studies  in  the 
general  college  course  are  not  essentially 
different  from  those  in  the  ordinary  college 
system  for  men,  political  economy  and  sim- 
ilar studies  being  the  chief  branches  excluded. 
Unless  expressly  stated  otherwise,  each  course 
extends  to  four  years,  but  this  does  not  pre- 
vent women  who  have  been  teachers,  and 
desire  to  supplement  a  defective  education  by 


special  study,  from  taking  parts  of  any  course 
which  they  may  most  need. 

This  year  has  been  notable  in  the  history 
of  the  college  for  the  advances  made  in  ar- 
ranging a  special  teachers*  college  course  to 
meet  the  wants  of  this  class  of  women,  and 
this  course,  for  a  season  at  least,  promises  to 
be  one  of  great  usefulness.  There  has  been 
so  little  opportunity  hereto 'ore  for  women  to 
obtain  a  first-class  education  as  teachers,  and 
there  is  such  a  quickening  in  all  the  leading 
schools  for  the  higher  education  of  girls,  that 
the  teachers  of  the  best  schools  are  compelled 
to  educate  themselves  over  again  in  order  to 
meet  the  demands  of  their  profession,  and 
Wellesley  is  almost  the  only  institution  in  the 
country  where  the  plans  are  broad  enough 
and  the  adequate  appointments  exist  for  this 
sort  of  education,  fiiis  year  is  notable  also 
for  the  fact  that  the  decision  has  now  been 
reached  to  make  instruction  in  music  and  art 
free  with  the  beginning  of  the  college  year 
for  1880.  When  the  teachers*  department 
was  organized,  a  year  ago,  fifty-one  teachers 
entered  it,  and  this  year  over  one  hundred 
are  in  attendance.  These  teachers  enter  with- 
out examination  and  are  only  required  to 
furnish  the  proper  certificates  of  character 
and  intelligence  to  receive  admission  to  the 
college  and  enjoy  its  privileges. 

An  illustration  will  show  their  nature  and 
value.  For  instance,  a  teacher  of  Latin, 
seeking  higher  instruction,  can,  if  it  should 
be  thought  best,  recite  daily  in  three  different 
classes ;  studying  in  an  academic  class,  the 
methods  of  instruction  in  pronunciation,  syn- 
tax, etc.,  and  also,  taking  advanced  lessons 
with  the  Freshman,  Sophomore,  or  Junior 
class.  This  will  enable  her  to  give  all  her 
time  to  Latin,  teach  her  the  methods  of  in- 
struction in  every  class.  Similar  advantages 
are  giv-en  for  the  study  of  Greek,  German, 
French,  mathematics,  ancient  and  modern 
history,  English  literature,  the  physical  and 
natural  sciences,  or  they  can  give  their  whole 
time  to  chemistry,  physics,  botany,  or  biology. 
Special  instruction  is  also  given  in  the  use  of 
the  compound  microscope  and  in  laboratory 
practice. 

A  limited  number  of  mature  and  well  edu- 
cated young  women,  not  less  than  eighteen 
years  of  age,  who  desire  to  perfect  themselves 
in  special  studies,  are  also  received.  Out  of 
eighteen  graduates  last  year  in  the  regular 
college  course,  five  returned  at  the  beginnmg 
of  the  present  year  to  work  further  in  these 
special  lines  of  study.  These  courses  of 
s.udy,  so  widely  varied  and  adapted  with 
such  discrimination   to  the  actual   needs  of 
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pupils,  show,  as  well  as  a  more  extended  de- 
scription, the  kind  and  quality  of  the  educa- 
tional work  that  Wellesley  is  doing.  Nothing 
that  belongs  to  the  general  training  of  women 
or  to  their  higher  education  seems  to  have 
been  overlooked,  and  yet  in  every  direction 
the  courses  of  study  are  definite,  practical, 
complete.  As  an  indication  of  what  is  done 
in  the  single  department  of  physics,  a  pas- 
sage from  the  Wellesley  Calendar  speaks  for 
itself: 

The  Department  of  Physics  occupies  a  convenient 
lecture-room,  with  lantern  and  portelumiere  constantly 
in  place  for  the  illustration  of  lectures,  or  the  projec- 
tion upon  the  screen  of  minute  experiments.  Water, 
wires  from  the  battery,  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  and  il- 
luminating gas,  are  furnished  at  the  lecturer's  desk. 
The  costly  apparatus  for  this  department  has  been  se- 
lected with  great  care  from  the  best  makers  in  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  this  country.  During  the 
present  year  the  apparatus  has  been  largely  increased. 
Everything  necessary  for  instruction  and  illustration 
has  been  supplied.  There  is  a  professor's  laboratory 
for  the  preparation  of  experiments,  and  an  extensive 
students*  laboratory,  supplied  with  instruments  for 
quantitative  work.  This  is  arranged  in  eight  sepa- 
rate rooms  and  alcoves.  One  dark  room  is  supplied 
with  a  Bunsen's  photometer,  for  measuring  the  candle- 
power  of  lights,  and  with  apparatus  for  spectrum 
analysis,  etc.  Another  room  is  fitted  up  for  an  elec- 
trical laboratory,  and  supplied  with  Wheatstone's 
bridge  and  resistance  coils,  Thomson's  mirror,  gal- 
vanometer and  lamp  stand,  made  by  Elliot,  of  London, 
and  other  apparatus  necessary  for  electrical  measure- 
ments. There  is  also  a  battery-room  and  a  room  for 
photography. 

The  corporation  has  a  special  charter  from 
the  commonwealth  of  Massachusetts,  by 
which  it  is  **  authorized  to  convey  such  hon- 
ors ,  degrees,  and  diplomas  as  are  granted  or 
conferred  by  any  university  or  college  in  the 
commonwealth."  The  degree  of  B.  A.  is 
given  to  students  who  complete  the  general 
college  course,  the  scientific  course,  the  five 
years'  musical  course,  the  five  years*  art 
course,  or  the  course  for  honors  in  the  clas- 
sics, mathematics,  sciences,  or  modern  lan- 
guages. Under  certain  conditions  the  degree 
of  M.  A.  is  granted  to  post  graduate  stu- 
dents. 

The  age  for  admission  to  the  Freshman 
Class  is  sixteen,  but  students  are  preferred 
who  are  a  year  older.  Heretofore  a  prepara- 
tory department  has  been  connected  with  the 
college,  but  with  the  expiration  of  the  aca- 
demic year  it  will  be  discontinued.  In  the 
future,  applicants  for  the  Freshman  Class, 
which  now  numbers  105,  will  be  examined 
by  the  teachers  who  prepare  them  for  admis- 
sion, and  their  certificates  will  be  received  at 
the  college  in  place  of  the  usual  examinations 
before  admission.  Preparation  in  Greek  will 
also  be  required  in  1881,  from  all  candidates 


except  those  who  take  the  scientific  course. 
The  price  of  board  and  tuition  for  the  year  is 
J250.  This  moderate  sum  gives  an  admission 
to  all  the  privileges  which  Wellesley  affords, 
or  at  least  it  will  when  instruction  in  art 
and  music  is  made  free,  as  will  soon  be  the 
case.  Of  this  sum,  J150  is  paid  at  the  en- 
trance on  Sept.  3,  and  the  remainder  in  Jan- 
uary following. 

REAL  LIFE    AT   WELLESLEY. 

» 

As  to  the  matter  of  dress,  the  authorities 
prefer  that  the  apparel  of  the  students  should 
be  light,  loose,  comfortable,  short  enough  for 
easy  walking,  free  from  heavy  trimmings. 
No  peculiar  costume  is  required,  but  it  is  sug- 
gested that  it  be  neat  and  'adapted  to  the 
season.  The  rule  seems  to  be  to  dress  to  be 
properly  and  comfortably  clad,  not  to  live  to 
dress.  No  particular  costume  is  ordered,  but 
the  idea  prevails  that  dress  is  secondary  to 
study.  Then  the  style  of  living  makes  sad 
havoc  with  the  conventional  waist.  The  daily 
gymnastic  exercises  are  necessary  to  health, 
and  under  this  treatment  the  waist  expands 
and  renewed  vigor  comes  to  both  mind  and 
body.  It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for 
members  of  the  Freshman  Class  to  go  home 
at  Thanksgiving  or  Christmas,  not  more  for 
the  social  festivities  than  to  be  '*  let  out,"  and 
many  are  the  parents  who  might  object  indig- 
nantly to  the  houseful  of  dressmakers  and  to 
the  expensiveness  of  Wellesley  in  the  matter 
of  clothing,  until  they  take  a  second  look  at 
the  plump  and  rosy -cheeked  daughter  who 
graces  the  household.  Great  care  is  taken  to 
admit  only  healthy  women,  and  to  give  them 
such  regular  and  generotis  physical  training 
that  they  can  do  good  work  at  their  books. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  girls  no  sooner  fall 
into  the  habit  of  keeping  their  bodies  in  good 
condition  than  they  find  that  regular  study 
does  not  injure  them  in  the  least.  Only 
healthy  women  are  fit  for  study,  and  the 
amount  of  it  they  can  do  each  day  is  what 
the  Wellesley  girls  think  of  most.  Their 
bright  faces  and  rosy  cheeks,  and  the  un- 
studied grace  of  their  movements  as  you 
watch  them  passing  almost  noiselessly  through 
the  main  hall  and  up  and  down  the  great 
staircases,  indicate  that  they  are  the  daugh- 
ters of  sturdy  New  England  people  for  the 
m(  St  part;  the  daughters,  to  quite  an  extent, 
of  lawyers  and  clergymen,  young  women  in 
whom  the  mental  instincts  are  quite  as  strong 
as  the  commendable  desire  to  carve  out  their 
own  careers.  If  a  woman's  beauty  is  traced 
not  merely  to  beauty  of  face  and  form,  but 
'  to  the   spiritual  and  sympathetic  life  which 
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speaks  through  them,  Wellesley  College  may 
be  justly  noted  for  the  unforgetable  faces  of 
very  many  most  attractive  women. 

There  is  a  peculiar  charm,  something  al- 
most indefinable,  in  the  daily  life  of  the  col- 
lege. The  President  said  to  the  writer ; 
*'  My  stay  here  seems  like  a  leaf  out  of  an  old 
romance."  There  is  not  the  faintest  hint  of 
a  boarding  school.  You  are  hardly  aware  of 
the  fact  that  you  are  in  what  is  essentially  a 
woman's  university.  The  girls  are  free  to  go 
out  and  in  as  they  please.  It  almost  seems 
if  there  were  no  rules. '  The  cheer  and  glow 
of  buoyant  life  is  everywhere.  The  students 
seem 

"As  wild  their  thoughts  and  gay  of  wing 
As  Eden's  gaiden  bird.** 

In  the  hours  of  recreation,  whether  they  are 
skating  or  rowing  on  the  Waban-mere,  play- 
ing lawn-tennis  or  grace-hoops,  engaging  in 
contests  of  archery,  or  rambling  through  the 
oak  and  walnut  groves,  it  seems  as  if  their 
life  were  a  scene  out  of  Paradise  before  the 
fifth  act  of  that  drama  in  the  world's  history 
had  begun.  There  are  ruleyof  honor  here, 
but  no  such  statutes  as — 

"  Not  for  three  years  to  correspond  with  home, 
Not  for  three  years  to  cross  the  liberties, 
Not  for  three  years  to  speak  with  any  men." 

Men  are  at  a  discount — there  are  only  two 
in  the  whole  establishment,  the  teacher  of 
music  and  the  engineer — or  at  a  premium, 
and  one  of  the  sweet  women  professors  was 
heard  to  say  m  a  whisper  that  it  wouldn't  be 
**  so  desperately  monotonous  if  they  were  a 
little  more  plenty  at  times,"  but  the  atmos- 
phere of  the  college  community  is  too  busy 
with  the  great  possibilities  of  education  and 
the  outreaching  prospect  of  future  usefulness 
to  admit  much  thought  of  the  other  sex.  It 
is  the  men  who  feel  lonely  on  this  college 
campus. 

It  is  a  sight  worth  traveling  many  miles  to 
see,  to  be  present  in  the  great  dining-hall 
when  four  hundred  women  file  in  to  their 
places  and  sit  down  to  dinner.  It  was  the 
Harvard  students  of  narrow  means  who 
turned  waiters  last  summer  at  the  White 
Mountain  hotels  during  vacation  time,  but 
here  the  '*  sweet  girl-graduates  in  their  gol- 
den hair"  are  waiters  three  times  every  day, 
and  not  only  this,  but  they  set  the  tables  and 
wash  the  dishes,  and  become  systematic  and 
practical  housekeepers  at  the  same  time  that 
they  are  extracting  Greek  roots  and  solving 
problems  in  qualitative  analysis.  Nay,  they 
even  go  to  the  laundry  and  wash  their  own 
clothes  if  they  desire   to  do  so.     Work  is 


made  honorable,  and  every  student  has  her 
hour's  work,  besides  the  care  of  her  room,  to 
do  every  day.  Here  is  paradise  again.  Then 
the  neatness  of  the  private  rooms  of  the  stu- 
dents, fully  equal  to  that  of  the  public  rooms 
and  corridors,  the  fresh  and  wholesome  air, 
the  joyous  sunshine  that  lights  up  the  whole 
suite  of  buildings,  and  the  general  atmos- 
phere of  home,  are  something  that  one  does 
not  often  see.  The  moral  forces  which  go 
with  these  arrangements  for  physical  and 
social  life  can  hardly  be  estimated. 

The  ''curiosity  shop"  of  the  establishment 
is  the  attic,  where  the  trunks  are  stored.  It 
looks  as  if  there  were  enough  to  set  up  half  a 
dozen  firms  in  active  business.  Another  sin- 
gular feature  is  the  fire  department.  The  girls 
are  divided  into  companies,  and  are  regularly 
drilled  as  a  fire-brigade  in  the  use  of  the  hand 
engines,  which  are  placed  at  proper  intervals 
in  all  the  buildings,  and  in  the  mental  habits 
of  coolness  and  reserve  amid  danger.  Boating 
is  one  of  the  amusements  of  which  they  never 
tire.  There  are  fourteen  boats  on  the  tiny  lake, 
and  each  crew  has  its  own  uniform  and  is 
under  its  separate  captain.  The  girls  have 
their  boating  songs  in  Greek,  Latin,  and  Eng- 
lish, and  are  ambitious  enough  to  row  with 
any  crew  of  men  that  dare  to  meet  them  the 
world  over.  Once  they  gave  Mr.  Long- 
fellow a  ride  in  a  boat  which  they  had  named 
Evangeline,  and  there  is  no  merrier  life  any- 
where than  these  girls  have  when  the  boatin;^ 
season  begins.  Anther  amusement  of  leisure 
hours  is  the  care  of  flowers,  in  which  women 
are  peculiarly  at  home. 

DETAILS   OF   THE   DAILY   WORK. 

For  so  young  an  institution,  the  number  of 
scholarships  and  other  agencies  by  which 
worthy  students  are  aided  is  considerable. 
Every  incentive  is  placed  before  women  to 
make  them  depend  upon  themselves.  There 
is  an  enkindling  ardor,  the  flush  and  glow  of 
genuine  enthusiasm,  in  the  daily  school  life, 
which  is  seldom  if  ever  seen  in  the  same  de- 
gree in  the  colleges  for  men.  The  daily  rou- 
tine is  as  follows  :  The  rising  bell  rings  at 
6  a.  m.,  breakfast  served  at  7,  dinner  at  i  p. 
m  ,  supper  at  6.  From  morning  prayers  till 
the  close  of  the  morning  recitation  hours, 
from  the  beginning  to  the  close  of  the  after- 
noon recitation  hours,  and  from  7  p.  m.  to  9 
p.  m.,  are  the  regular,  study  hours.  The  re- 
tiring bell  rings  at  9:30  p.  m.,  and  at  9:45 
every  light  is  extinguished,  and  the  busy  lile 
of  these  student- women  is  hushed  till  morn- 
ing light.  Twenty  minutes  each  morning 
and  evening  are  strictly  observed  as  silent 
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time  to  be  used  for  prayer,  meditation,  read- 
ing the  Bible,  or  any  other  personal  exercise 
of  religion.  No  woman  is  received  as  a  pu- 
pil whom  the  Faculty  cannot  trust,  and  if  any 
girl  is  found  whose  habits  are  not  what  they 
should  he,  she  is  sent  away  at  once. 

To  visitors  the  library  is  hardly  less  attrac- 
tive than  to  the  students.  It  is  fitted  up  with 
great  taste,  and  contains  nearly  20,000  vol- 
umes. The  books  have  been  carefully  selected, 
and  it  is  one  of  the  best  working  libraries  in 
New  England.  More  than  a  hundred  of  the 
leading  periodicals  of  the  United  States,  Eng- 
land, France,  Germany,  and  Italy  are  on  the 
tables,  and  each  one  finds  numerous  readers. 
Choice  engravings  of  poets  and  authors,  and 
many  busts,  light  up  the  elegantly-mounted 
book-cases,  and  there  is  space  enough  for  a 
library  of  more  than  100,000  volumes.  It  is 
fascinating  to  see  the  studious  women  gather- 
ing the  choice  things  of  culture  from  these  an- 
cient and  modern  tomes,  evening  after  (even- 
ing, under  the  brilliant  light,  and  more  fasci- 
nating still  to  feel  the  atmosphere  of  refine- 
ment and  culture  that  pervades  not  only  the 
library,  but  every  part  of  the  building,  even 
the  details  of  decoration  or  arrangement.  The 
late  Hammatt  Billings  is  said  to  have  consid- 
ered that  the  designing  of  Wellesley  College 
was  his  chief  work,  and  every  detail  seems  to 
have  been  carried  out  in  accordance  with  his 
exquisitely-devised  plans. 

The  college  is  under  evangelical  auspices, 
and,  without  being  sectarian,  conforms  largely 
to  the  methods  commonly  employed  among 
evangelical  Prottstants  for  the  guiding  and 
deepening  of  the  spiritual  life.  Much  stress 
is  laid  upon  the  study  of  the  Bible — upon  the 
committing  of  portions  of  it  to  memory. 
The  students  are  divided  into  sections,  each 
section  being  intrusted  to  a  m  mber  of  the 
college  Faculty,  and  numbering  from  twenty 
to  thirty  girls.  The  teacher  is  in  a  sense  the 
mother  confessor  for  these  women.  They  go 
to  her  for  spiritual  and  other  advice,  and  find 
in  her  the  friend  who  helps  them  in  critical 
moments.  There  is  a  great  amount  of  quiet, 
undenominational,  and  truly  Christian  work 
done  through  the  personal  contact  of  mind 
with  mind  and  heart  with  heart.  Each  sec- 
tion has  four  Bible  lessons  a  week  and  a  spe- 
cial lesson  on  Sunday,  and  there  is  usually  a 
religious  service  in  the  chapel  by  a  clergyman 
of  some  evangelical  denomination.  The  Bi- 
ble study  and  the  general  religious  system  ap- 
pear to  be  chiefly  personal  and  subjective, 
producing  impressions  and  convictions,  but 
perhaps  not  sufficiently  supporting  them  by 
the  historical  and  rational  treatment  which 


naturally  goes  into  the  higher  education. 
The  problem  yet  to  be  solved  in  American 
education,  equally  for  men  and  women,  b 
how  to  impart  religious  knowledge  in  such 
a  positive  and  practical  fashion  that  yoang 
persons  shall  have  something  more  than  a 
sentimental  basis  for  religious  convictions, 
and  the  guardians  of  Wellesley  College  are 
not  yet  wiser  than  others  as  to  what  it  is  best 
to  do. 

It  is  not  possible  to  say  in  a  single  article 
all  that  can  be  said  about  this  institution.  Its 
best  friends  have  already  been  surprised  at  the 
place  it  has  won  for  itself  in  the  education  of 
American  women.  It  has  begun  a  great  ex- 
periment on  a  basis  and  with  a  patronage  that 
are  rapidly  winning  the  confidence  of  our  best 
educators,  and  it  seems  to  be  destined  to  do  a 
larger  and  perhaps  a  more  important  service 
than  its  noble  founders  have  yet  conceived. 
It  is  yet  in  its  beginning ;  and  its  beginning 
was  like  the  erection  of  a  house  where  even 
the  tools  for  putting  the  materials  into  the 
proper  shape  have  to  be  manufactured  as  one 
goes  along.  It  is  easier  to  be  enthusiastic 
over  this  institution  than  to  look  over  its 
work,  its  large  resources,  its  facilities  for  up- 
lifting woman,  and  think  out  what  it  is  likely 
to  accomplish  in  the  next  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury. It  is  not,  however,  too  much  to  say 
that  it  is  likely  to  do  more  to  change  and  im- 
prove the  condition  of  women  in  America 
during  the  next  generation  than  any  other 
similar  agency  whatever,  which  enters  into  our 
complex  social  and  religious  life. 

Niw  York  Times. 
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THE  most  notable  thing  in  human  life  is  the  way  in 
which  woman,if  left  to  herself,  always  follows  the 
rough  work  of  man,  building  up  wh^re  he  pulls  down ; 
adorning  the  places  left  waste  by  his  wars ;  shaping 
all  the  elements  of  comfort  and  power  into  forms  of 
loveliness  and  grace.  So  the  first  great  change  in  the 
common  school — made  within  the  past  twenty  years 
by  the  incoming  crowd  of  girl  school-mistresses — has 
been  a  brightening  up  of  the  whole  landscape  of 
American  school  life  with  an  indescribable  light.  It 
is,  in  itself,  one  of  the  most  vital  and  important  changes 
ever  wrought  in  American  school  keeping.  For  noth* 
ing  has  such  an  effect  on  children  as  the  social  and 
spiritual  atmosphere  in  which  they  work.  In  the 
reatjii  of  cheerfulness,  love,  freedom  and  beauty  that 
the  young  women  of  our  country  have  now  made  the 
common  school,  it  is  the  privilege  of  our  best  in- 
structors to  set  up  and  elaborate  their  finest  methods 
of  school  training,  with  the  certainly  that  the  call  to 
work  will  be  to  the  little  ones  like  a  summons  to  ball 
or  croquet  on  a  sunlit  lawu  on  a  bright  breezy  after- 
noon. 
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The  first  condition  of  doing  anything  successfully 
with  a  child  is  that  you  sincerely  love  him ;  iove 
childhood  in  him  ;  love  himself  because  of  the  possi- 
bilities that  are  in  him.  Only  by  learning  to  love 
them  wiih  a  "  love  unfeigned,"  will  your  pupils  be- 
come to  you  objects  of  comeliness  and  satisfaction.  I 
don't  expect  the  best  of  you  to  rise  to  an  angelic  in- 
terest in  your  pupils  at  once;  or  to  attain  to  an  im- 
mediate stale  of  rapturous  affection  the  first  week.  I 
only  insist  that  if  you  do  not  find  in  your  deepest 
heart  the  possibility  of  loving  them  so  that  the  ugliest 
can  be  looked  into  a  comely  spectacle,  in  time,  your 
▼ocation  is  not  in  the  people's  school.  It  is  wonder- 
ful how  much  you  can  do  with  yourselves,  by  reflec- 
tion, by  self-discipline,  to  open  your  own  eyes  to  Ihe 
divine  beauty  that  lurks  in  the  soul  of  every  little 
child — how,  in  two  or  three  weeks,  if  you  contrive  to 
find  a  hearty  interest  and  a  religious  love  for  the  most 
unpromising  set  of  school  urchins,  their  faces  will  put 
on  a  new  expression,  and  one  by  one,  as  out  of  some 
great  crowded  canvas  of  the  old  ma«<ters,  will  shine 
forth  a  face  wearing  a  look  of  power,  innocence,  eager 
hope,  or  prophetic  saintliness. 

If  you  would  awaken  the  love  of  beauty  in  young 
diildren,  you  must  in  some  way  be  beautiful  yourself. 
And  every  true  woman  knows  she  has  it  in  her  to  be 
supremely  lovely  to  somebody.  Children  go  deeper 
than  the  outer  face  or  form,  and  feel  by  a  subtle  mag- 
netism, the  childlike  love,  trust  and  confidence,  in  the 
»oul  o(  their  teacher.  Thus  your  school  keeping  may 
become  the  loftiest  university  to  you,  for  there  you 
are  compelled  to  take  yourself  in  hand,  and  put  your- 
self in  communion  with  the  heart  and  mind  of  child- 
hood as  the  prime  condition  of  success.  Whether 
easy  or  hard,  loving  and  trusting  and  consecrated  to 
them  must  you  become,  if  you  ever  expect  to  be  to 
them  a  sp>ectacle  of  beauty;  and  once  become  so,  you 
need  have  no  fear  that  lack  of  special  artistic  culture, 
or  personal  charm,  will  hinder  you  in  your  influence 
with  them.  So  in  the  daily  life  in  the  school -room, 
you  are  awaking  a  faculty  for  the  appreciation  of 
beauty,  without  which  all  outward  training  and  beau- 
tiful surroundings  leave  the  child  like  a  wild  beast  in 
a  flower-garden,  or  the  man  and  woman  like  a  pair  of 
savages  in  the  palace  builded  by  his  money  and  de- 
graded by  her  vulgarity ;  but  which,  once  aroused  in 
the  souls  of  this  generation  of  school  boys  and  girls, 
by  the  love  and  loveliness  of  the  young  people  set  to 
teach  and  train  them  in  the  common  school,  we  shall 
have  the  possibility  of  all  desired  growth ;  not  only  in 
the  artistic  work  of  the  hand,  but  in  the  higher  realm 
of  refined  manners,  and  a  s<#iety  always  nearing  the 
Golden  Rule. 

A  spiritual  and  mental  state  of  loving-kindess  and 
wisdom,  such  as  I  have  described,  will  fashion  the 
manners  of  the  teacher.  All  our  discussions  about 
school  discipline  find  their  key-ncte  in  the  manners  of 
the  man  or  woman  presiding  in  the  school-room.  You 
all  have  met  people  whose  manners  are  a  healing 
balm  to  your  vext-d  and  hurried  spirit.  A  marvelous 
calmness  and  sweetness  go  with  them,  which  are 
proof  again-Nt  your  rudeness  or  restlessness ;  coaxes 
the  rough,  bitter,  despairing  moods  out  of  you,  and 
enfolds  you  like  the  golden  air  of  an  October  after- 
noon. Such  manners  as  these  cannot  be  taught  in  the 
dancing  school,  or  learned  in  any  circle  even  of  the 
uppermost  ten.  They  are  born  out  of  a  calm,  loving, 
wise  and  self-sacrificing  character,  and  no  influence 
on  earth  is  more  potent  for  good.  To  govern  a  school, 
you  must  first  know,  then  love  the  children ;  then 
govern  yourself  before  them.    And  tlie  external  sign. 


that  you  have  learned  to  govern  yourself,  is  your  man- 
ner before  your  scholars.  Remember  that  your  man- 
ners may  train  up  a  group  of  gentlemen  and  ladies, 
provided  you  are  at  heart  either  the  long  sought  for, 
but  seldom  found,  lady  or  gentleman  yourself. 

It  is  not  a  matter  beneath  the  notice  of  the  loftiest 
teacher,  especially  of  a  woman,  what  shall  be  the 
style  of  dress  in  the  school  room.  I  believe  there 
is  an  art  of  dressing  for  the  school  room,  which,  with- 
out involving  our  young  ladies  in  needless  expense, 
or  exposing  them  to  remark,  will  make  their  style  of 
choosing  and  wearing  their  garments  a  perpetual  les- 
son in  beauty.  I  am  old-fashioned  enough  to  think 
that  a  well-dressed,  "  live,"  young  American  woman 
teacher,  clad,  not  according  to  some  half-mannish 
"reform  theory,"  but  like  a  sensible  Christian  woman, 
is  worth  as  a  teacher  of  beauty  in  the  school  room,  all 
the  plaster  goddesses  that  ever  leaned  and  shivered  in 
all  the  art  galleries  of  America! 

Your  school  room  is  a  field  over  which  vou  have 
full  control,  and  can  be  made  a  perpetunl  object  les- 
son 16  its  occupants.  That  room  must  be  very  far 
gone  towards  ruin  which  cannot  be  put  in  a  state  of 
neatness,  and  made  attractive  by  a  vigorous  young 
woman,  with  the  help  of  fifty  children  and  the  fami- 
lies from  which  they  come.  An  hour  or  two  a  week, 
among  the  fields  and  forests,  at  the  head  of  your  little 
brigade,  will  suflice  to  make  your  school  room  blos- 
som with  summer  flowers  or  flame  with  autumn  leaves. 
And,  surely,  .with  all  the  resources  of  picture  papers, 
engravings,  and  chromos  at  your  command,  the  cold- 
est school  interior  in  the  country  can  be  made  a 
charming  winter  parlor  for  the  little  ones  that  come 
shivering  into  it  from  their  long  tramp  through  the 
drifts  against  the  bitingj  wind.  Our  city  school  rooms 
afford  still  greater  facilities  for  simple  ornamentation. 

There  is  a  great  deal  more  than  the  mere  indulgence 
of  good  taste  in  this  arrangement  of  your  school  room. 
The  vast  majority  of  your  children  will  never  live  in 
a  room  of  their  own  better  than  this.  If  you  can 
show  these  boys,  who  are  to  become  the  fathers  in 
homes,  how  much  can  be  done  with  four  plain  walls 
and  the  formal  furniture  of  such  a  place ;  if  you  can 
take  these  future  housekeepers  into  your  secret  of 
making  this  bare  place  a  bower  of  beauty;  you  are 
giving  both  a  lesson  Tff  household  economy  sadly 
needed  in  our  land.  It  is  possible  for  you  so  to  dress; 
so  to  teach  and  advise  your  children  in  matters  of  per- 
sonal appearance;  so,  with  their  help,  to  arrange  your 
school  house ;  that  during  the  years  of  their  school 
life,  they  shall  have  before  them  always  a  notable  ex- 
ample of  home  comfort  and  beauty ;  and  a  child  that 
goes  out  from  our  common  school  with  the  faculty  to 
make  an  attractive  place  of  a  simple  room,  at  mode- 
rate expense,  has  learned  one  of  the  most  valuable 
lessons  in  life,  and  the  seeds  of  true  art  culture  are 
planted  in  the  soil  of  his  every-day  existence. 

There  can  be  no  culture  of  the  beautiful  in  a  dis- 
orderly school.  Confusion  is  the  mother  of  ugliness 
and  a  whole  brood  of  mental  and  moral  disorders. 
The  great  danger  in  our  schools  is  the  disorder  of  hur- 
ried and  over- crowded  work.  Our  courses  of  study 
need  judicious  weeding,  till  they  are  reduced  to  the 
natural  and  reasonable  capacity  of  average  children, 
and  worked  with  that  industrious  moderation  which, 
in  the  end,  achieves  most  in  life.  There  are  two 
styles  of  order  in  the  school-house — the  military  and 
the  natural.  It  is  possible  to  drill  a  class  of  children 
up  to  a  more  than  clock  work  precision  of  uniform 
behavior  ;  and  there  has  been  a  great  development 
of  this  martinet  style  of  school  discipline  smce  the 
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soldiering  days  of  ^62.  But  valuable  as  some  of  these 
lessons  of  military  obedience,  promfUaess  and  persist- 
ence are,  I  am  confident  we  should  aim  at  a  style  of 
discipline  deeper  and  more  vital.  Your  school  will 
not  be  well  or  beautifully  governed,  till  the  majority 
of  your  scholars  are  so  enthusiastically  engaged  in  the 
work  in  hand,  that  they  form  a  public  opinion  which 
compels  respectful  and  orderly  behaviour  as  the  law 
of  the  little  community.  Your  high  vocation  is  to 
teach  these  children  how  to  live  with  each  other  in 
American  society,  each  attending  faithfully  to  his  own 
business,  and  all  working  together  to  build  up  the 
world's  Republic — the  model  country  of  mankind. 

With  such  fundation  stonts  laid  deep  in  the  souls, 
the  habits,  the  manners,  and  the  daily  school  life  of 
the  children,  we  may  hope  to  rear  our  temple  of  art 
culture  in  the  common  school.  No  superficial  drill  in 
music  and  drawing  and  ornamental  penmanship,  will 
compensate  for  this  radical  training  of  the  young  in 
that  beauty  whose  soul  is  love  ;  but  with  such  a  disci- 
pline in  the  school  house  as  I  have  described,  the 
music  master  and  the  drawing  master  will  find  a  soil 
made  ready  for  the  growth  of  their  divine  arts.  A 
class  of  loving,  gentle-minded  children,  bound  to 
their  teacher  by  admiration  and  reverence,  living  in  a 
school  room  that  is  in  itself  a  teacher  of  elegance  and 
order,  governed  and  led  in  the  sweet  ways  of  a  firm  and 
kindly  control,  will  learn  to  sing  out  of  the  heart,  and 
use  the  pencil  with  spirit  and  power.  And  such  a 
training  in  the  beautiful  things  of  their  common  life, 
will  be  the  most  practical  of  all  studies;  even  a  train- 
ing for  the  manhood  and  womanhood  for  which  our 
dear  America  so  longs  and  prays  with  uplifted  hands. 


YELLOWSTONE  NATIONAL  PARK. 
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MAPS  of  the  United  States,  issued  since  1872,  show 
in  the  northwest  comer  of  Wyoming  Territory, 
stretching  a  little  over  into  Idaho  and  Montana,  a  rec- 
tangular plat,  marked  Yellowstone  National  Park.  On 
the  maps  of  an  ordinary  school  geography  it  appears 
scarcely  larger  than  one*s  thtimb-nail,  but  that  is  only 
because  we  own  so  much  land  out  West  that  we  can- 
not spare  a  great  space  on  a  map,  even  for  a  large 
region;  for  this,  which  seems  so  small,  is  sixty-five 
miles  long  by  fifty-five  miles  wide,  covering  more  than 
two  and  a  quarter  million  acres,  or  an  area  so  large  that 
we  might  cut  off  from  one  end  of  our  Park  a  section 
as  large  as  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  from  the  other 
end  another  section  as  large  as  the  State  of  Rhode 
Island,  and  then  have  left  between  the  two  a  strip 
through  the  middle  of  the  Park  three  miles  wide  and 
sixty-five  miles  long.  Here  nature  has  assembled,  as 
if  for  the  very  purpose  to  which  government  has  wisely 
devoted  the  region,  such  profusion  of  her  rarest  won- 
ders, manifesting  such  marvelous  phenomena  of  gey- 
sers, solfataras,  fumaroles,  and  mud  volcanoes,  amid 
such  sublime  and  picturesque  scenery  of  lakes,  moun- 
tains, rivers,  valleys,  cafions,  cataracts,  cascades,  cliflTs 
of  obsidian,  petrified  foiests,  and  curiously  eroded 
and  brilliantly  colored  rocks,  that  its  early  explorers 
gave  it  the  name  of  Wonderland,  a  title  which  all  who 
have  visited  it  deem  most  fitting.  It  is  on  both  sides, 
but  mostly  on  the  east  side  of  the  main  range  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains,  the  southwest  corner  of  the  Park, 
draining  into  the  Pacific  through  the  Snake  River, 
the  great  southerly  branch  of  the  Oregon  or  Columbia 
River,  and  the  rest  of  it  draining  through  the  Madi- 


son and  Gallatin  (which  are  the  middle  and  eastern 
of  the  three  streams  which  unite  to  form  the  Missouri 
River),  and  the  YeHuw&tuiie,  which  is  the  j»i«aiHt 
tributary  of  the  Upper  Missouri  and  is  longer  than  ib« 
Rhine  or  the  Ohio.  Between  44**  and  45°  N.  LaL, 
its  valleys  ranging  from  6,000  to  8,000  feet  above 
the  sea  level,  and  the  mountains  which  separate  and 
guard  them,  rising  to  from  8,500  to  12,000  feet  above 
the  sea.  The  Park  is  too  cold  for  farming,  though 
its  soil,  except  the  rocky  summits  of  the  mountains 
and  the  country  immediately  about  the  hot  springs, 
solfataras,  fumaroles,  and  salses,  is  generall/  fertile 
and  well  grassed  or  heavily  timbered,  and  being  a 
volcanic  region,  it  is  worthless  for  mining  purposes. 

Into  the  interesting  story  of  its  discovery  and  ex- 
ploration, I  have  not  time  to  enter  at  any  length  to- 
night.    So  far  as  known,  but  three  white  men — ^Jnc. 
Colter,  James  Bridger,  and  Robert  Meldrura — had 
ever  seen  it  before  1863,  when  gold  miners  from  Mon- 
tana began  to  stray  into  it  in  search  for  new  mines. 
Colter  was  one  of  Lewis  and  Clarke*s  party,  and  his 
fearful  adventure  with  the  Blackfeet,  after  leaving  that 
party,  is    graphically   told   by   Irving    in   "  Astoria." 
Soon  after  that  adventure,  he  returned  to  the  region 
about  Henry  Lake,  a  little  northwest  of  the  Park,  and 
lived  for  a  time  among  the  Bannock  Indians,  and 
about  1 8 10  returned  to  Missouri  and  told  of  sights  and 
scenes  in  the  Rocky  Mountains  along  the  Upper  Yel- 
lowstone which  we  now  know  to  be  there,  but  which, 
for  half  a  century  and  more,  only  a   few  people  be- 
lieved to  have  any  existence,  outside  of  Colter's  im- 
agination.    This  general  incredulity  was  strengthened 
by  the  successive  failures  of  various  parlies  to   find 
these  wond*TS,  which  was  owing  to  the  fact  that  these 
parties  tried  to  enter  the  region  from  the  south  or  east 
instead  of  from  the  west  or  north,  and  were  baffled 
and  forced  to  turn  out  of  their  course  by  the  very 
lofty  and  extremely  rugged  Sierra  Shoshone  or  Wind 
River  Mountains,  across  which  noway  was  ever  found 
till  Capt.  Jones's  party,  in  1873,  discovered  Togwotee 
Pass,  and  so  demonstrated  that  the  range  is  not,  as 
had  been  supposed,  utterly  impassable.     But  as  Tog- 
wotee Pass   is  9621    feet  above  the  sea,   while  the 
passes  and  cafions  on  the  west  and  north  sides  of  the 
Park  enable  us  to  enter  it  at  elevations  varying  from 
6,000  to  7,000  feet  above  the  sea,  it  remains  true  that 
the  natural  routes  into  the  Park  are,  and  will  always 
be  those  which,  from  the  north  and  west,  follow  up 
the  valleys  of  the  Yellowstone,  the  Madison  and  the 
Snake  Rivers ;  so  that  though  nearly  all  the  Park  is 
within  the  Territory  of  Wyoming,  the  travel  to  it  will 
always  go  through  Monfllna,  or  if  not  through  Mon- 
tana, at  least  to  the  southwest  corner  of   Montana, 
where  out  of  the  northwest  comer  of  the  Park  th« 
Madison  pours  through  the  magnificent  gateway  of  its 
middle  caiion,  whose  grandeur  is  a  fitting  portal  to 
the  countless  wonders  of  the  Park.    The  first  accounts 
of  the  Park  were  printed  in  Montana  newspapers  in 
the  autumn  of  1870,  and  in  "  Scribner's  Monthly  "  and 
the  "  Overland,"  in  the  spring  of  187 1.  Thei»e  caused 
the  U.  S.  Geological  Survey  under  Prof.  F.  V.  Hay- 
den,  to   spend   the   summers  of   1 871   and  1872  in 
exploring  the  Park,  and  their  first  report  caused  Con- 
gress, by  unanimous  vote  of  both  houses,  by  an  act 
approved  March   1,1872,  •*  To  withdraw  from  sale 
and  set  apart  as  a  national  park,  or  perpetual  public 
pleasure    ground,"    the    area  before   mentioned,  its 
boundaries  being  so  fixed  as  to  include  the  chief  won- 
ders of  the  region  ;  so  that  we  are  assured  of  the  pcf- 
manent  possession  of  this  largest  and  most  wonderful 
park  the  world  has  ever  known,  free  of  all  those  petty 
exactions  and  vexatious  annoyances  from  private  own- 
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ership  which  so  sadly  mar  one's  enjoyment  of  Niagara 
and  so  many  other  attractive  scenes. 

The  National  Park  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  North,  South,  Middle,  San  Luis,  and  other  smaller 
parks  of  Colorado,  which  are  strictly  natural  divisions 
of  land,  great  basins  of  level  or  undulating  land  walled 
in  by  lofty  mountain  rims,  and  doubtless  the  beds  of 
ancient  lakes. 

Such  basins  are  common  in  the  Kocky  Mountains, 
and  the  National  Park  contains  several  of  them,  the 
most  notable  being  the  basin  of  the  Madison  between 
its  second  and  third  cations,  and  the  basin  of  the  Upper 
Yellowstone.  Interesting  geologically,  and  charm- 
ing scenically  as  are  the  Colorado  Parks,  they  contain 
no  such  unique  and  marvelous  scenes  as  the  National 
Park,  and  can  no  more  rival  it  than  a  milUdam  can 
Niagara. 

The  chief  wonders  of  the  Park  are  :  1st.  The  Upper 
and  Lower  Geyser  basins  of  the  Fire  Hole  or  Mad- 
ison River,  the  Shoshone  Lake  Geyser  Basin,  and 
various  smaller  Geyser  Basins  scattered  through  the 
Park,  containing  series  of  geysers  spouting  at  various 
intervals  crystal -clear,  boiling-hot  water  in  columns, 
varying  wiih  the  sizes  of  their  orifices  from  a  few  in- 
ches to  twenty  feet  in  diameter,  to  heights  all  the  way 
from  8  or  10  to  250  or  275  feet,  the  eruptions  being 
accompanied  by  constant  subterranean  thunderings 
like  a  mighty  artillery  duel  of  from  thirty  to  seventy 
shots  per  minute,  each  explosion  jarring  the  ground 
with  a  miniature  earthquake,  and  shivering  the  column 
upwards  and  outwards  in  jets  of  silvery  spray,  while 
vast  banks  and  lofty  pillars  of  steam,  crowned  and 
fringed  with  rainbows  and  swaying  in  the  wind  and 
assuming  countless  fantastic  forms,  add  to  the  weird 
beauty  and  surpassing  grandeur  of  the  scene.  No 
geyser  spoOts  constantly,  though  some  small  ones  are 
in  eruption  most  of  the  time.  The  duration  of  the 
eruptions  varies,  as  much,  as  the  height  and  size  of  the 
columns,  ranging  from  four  minutes  to  three  hours, 
and  sometimes  even  to  nine  hours,  and  their  frequency 
also  varies,  Old  Faithful  spouting  every  sixty-five  min- 
utes,for  from  four  to  six  minutes,  while  the  other  large 
ones  spout  at  intervals  varying  all  the  way  from  iwo  or 
three  hours  to  as  many  days,  and  in  a  few  cases  even 
two  or  three  weeks.  Besides  the  geysers,  there  are  in 
these  basins  many  hundred,  probably  several  thousand 
hot  springs  of  varying  temperatures  up  to  the  boiling 
point,  and  of  all  sizes  up  to  pools  a  hundred  yards 
across,  which  pour  out  brooks  of  hot  water,  and  also 
numerous  mud  springs.  The  craters  and  basins  of 
many  of  these  springs  and  geysers  are  among  the 
loveliest  objects  in  nature  from  the  delicacy  and 
intricacy  of  the  forms  of  the  silicious  rock  deposited 
by  their  waters,  and  the  variety  and  brilliancy  of 
colors  resulting  from  various  minerals  held  in  solu- 
tion by  the  water.  These  geysers  are  much  more 
beautiful  in  structure  and  far  grander  in  their  erup- 
tions than  those  of  Iceland,  exceed  in  number  all 
that  are  known  in  the  whole  world  outside  our  Park, 
and  are  the  only  true  geysers  known  in  America,  as 
the  j<?r<7//(f^  geysers  of  California  are  merely  a  lillle 
cluster  of  hot  springs,  solfataras  and  fumaroles  (such 
as  one  sees  on  a  much  grander  scale  at  twenty  places 
in  the  National  Park),  and  are  not  geysers  at  all,  and 
so  more  resemble  geysers  than  a  tea-kettle  resembles 
a  locomotive. 

2.  The  solfataras,  fumaroles,  and  salses  or  mud  vol- 
canoes, which  from  thousands  of  openings  pour  out 
sulphurous  steam,  with  much  noise  of  hissing  and 
boiling,  or  spout  mud  as  thin  as  mush,  or  thick  as 
hasty  puddingy  with  all  the  phenomena  of  noise  and  I 


steam,  and  jarring  of  the  ground,  which  accompany 
geyser  eruptions. 

3.  The  Yellowstone  Lake,  which,  though  almost 
on  top  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  at  pn  altitude  of  7780 
feet  above  the  sea,  is  large  enough  to  float  all  the 
navies  of  the  world,  covering  300  square  miles,  with 
the  clearest  and  coldest  of  water.  It  contains  several 
islands,  has  on  its  shores  numerous  clusters  of  hot 
springs  and  mud  springs,  is  surrounded  by  grand 
mountains  abounding  with  game,  and  its  waters 
swarm  witR"  trout,  and  are  the  summer  home  of  count- 
less swans,  geese,  ducks,  pelicans,  and  other  water 
fowl.  At  one  place  in  the  edge  of  the  cool  water  of 
the  lake,  a  hot  spring  has  built  up  a  rocky  cone, 
standing  on  which  one  may  catch  a  trout  from  the  cool 
water  of  the  lake,  and  without  moving  from  his 
tracks  turn  round  and  boil  it  in  the  spring. 

4.  The  Yellowstone  Falls  and  the  Grand  Cafion. 
The  two  falls,  the  upper  140  and  the  lower  397  feet 
high,  are  a  short  half-mile  apart, and  midway  between 
them  Cascade  Creek  leaps  into  the  river  from  the 
west  down  the  Crystal  Cascades,  129  feet  high.  These 
falls  are  at  the  head  of  the  Grand  Cation,  a  gorge 
more  than  20  miles  long,  with  walls  from  looo  to 
2500  or  3CXX)  feet  high,  cut  through  volcajiic  rock, 
which  has  weathered  into  countless  quaint  forms,  and 
which  from  the  water's  edge  to  the  top  are  a  bewil- 
dering mass  of  the  most  brilliant  colors.  Here  are 
hundreds  of  acres  of  yellows  from  gold  to  pale  straw. 
and  of  reds  from  carmine  to  pink,  all  intermingled 
with  white,  and  brown,  and  black,  and  gray, and  russet, 
and  buff,  and  cream,  presenting  all  the  glories  of  the 
autumn  woods,  or  the  splendors  of  the  sunrise  or  the 
sunset,  made  as  eternal  as  the  everlasting  hills,  It  is 
one  utterly  unequaled  and  indescribably  glorious 
rock  scenery,  whose  wondrous  wealth  of  vivid  colors 
one  may  never  expect  to  see  elsewhere  this  side  the 
Celestial  City. 

5.  The  Fall,  Cascades,  and  the  curiously  eroded 
rocks  of  Tower  Creek,  which,  near  the  foot  of  the 
Grand  Cation,  out  from  among  jagged  pinnacles  of 
almost  black,  amygdaloidal  lava,  leaps  down  156  feet, 
making  a  mo$t  unique  cataract.  Two  hundred  yards 
below  the  foot  of  the  fall  the  stream  pours  into  the 
Yellowstone,  and  opposite  its  mouih,  high  up  on  the 
east  wall  of  the  Grand  Cation,  there  is  a  fine  exposure 
of  basaltic  columns,  like  those  of  the  Giant's  Cause- 
way and  Fingal's  Cave. 

6.  The  Mammoth  Hot  Springs  of  Gardiner's  River. 
These  hot  springs  are  not  at  all  silicious,  like  those  of 
the  Fire  Hole  Geyser  Basins,  but  calcareous,  and  on 
the  steep  slopes  of  White  Mountain,  have  deposited 
their  calcic  carbonate,  and  built  up  a  series  of  ter- 
raced basins,  most  brilliantly  colored  and  elegantly 
adorned  within  and  without,  so  that  by  many  they  are 
considered  more  beautiful  even  than  the  Geyser 
Basin  springs.  The  only  other  similar  cluster  of 
springs  is  in  New  Zealand.  Besides  these  peculiar 
wonders,  there  are  countless  others,  such  as  abound 
along  all  great  continental  divides,  whence  spring  the 
sources  of  mighty  rivers;  and  over  all  the  dry  pure 
air  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  redolent  with  the  health- 
giving  balsamic  odors  of  pine,  and  spruce,  and  fir,  air 
which  makes  life  a  delight,  and  thrills  the  pulses  with 
a  new  sense  of  the  pleasure  of  healthy  existence. 

The  proper  time  to  visit  the  Park  is  from  June  to 
October,  by  preference  of  all  the  year  in  August  and 
September.  Heretofore  requiring  hundreds  of  miles 
of  staging  to  reach  it,  the  Park  is  henceforward  to  be 
easy  of  access,  as  the  Utah  &  Noiihern  Railroad, 
leaving    the  Union    &    Central  Pacific  at    Ogden, 
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Utah,  and  passinjr  nearly  parallel  to  the  western 
boundary  of  ihe  P.irk,  and  less  than  80  miles  from  it, 
is  now  just  finished  to  Montana,  bringing  to  that  im- 
mense territory  (which  is  more  than  three  times  as 
large  as  Pennsylvania),  last  of  all  divisions  of  our 
country,  except  Alaska,  the  inestimable  advantages  of 
a  railroad,  so  necessary  to  the  proper  development  of 
its  rich  mines  of  gold  and  silver,  and  copj^r,  and 
iron,  and  lead,  and  coal,  its  vast  stretches  of  fertile 
farming  lands  in  the  valleys,  and  its  limitless  area  of 
the  best  of  grazing  land. 


OBSTACLES  TO  PROGRESS. 


HENRY  HOUCK. 


1.  The  standard  of  scholarship  for  teachers 
is  too  low ;  too  little  is  required  to  secure  a 
certificate.  Counties  are  fortunate  in  having 
a  Superintendent  who  can  refuse  without  shed- 
ding tears.  Every  certificate  given  to  an 
incompetent  whose  average  is  No.  4  6r  5, 
crowds  out  one  good  teacher,  and  cheapens 
the  others  in  the  district  or  drives  them  away. 
We  want  a  standard  that  will  grant  less  certi- 
ficates and  give  us  better  teachers ;  and  we 
want  a  stop  put  to  the  favoritism  by  which 
Directors  provide  for  "their  sisters  and  their 
cousins  and  their  aunts"  at  the  expense  of 
the  children  in  the  schools.  In  the  May 
number  of  TJie  School  Journal  appeared  a 
little  item  from  the  Department  that  was 
worth  thousands  of  dollars  to  the  good  teach- 
ers of  Pennsylvania,  recommending  Superin- 
tendents to  adopt  at  their  examinations  such 
a  standard  of  qualifications  that  will  shut  out 
all  applicants  except  about  enough  to  supply 
the  schools.  This  advice  was  acted  upon  by 
the  Superintendents  generally.  The  predicted 
rush  occurred,  and  in  Allegheny  317  were 
rejected,  in  Beaver  198,  and  so  on  ;  Lancaster 
has  also  its  poor  teachers,  and  the  rejec- 
tions in  the  last  few  months  add  up  to  157  ; 
Luzerne  granted  301  certificates  and  rejected 
329,  and  every  good  teacher  has  a  school. 
In  25  counties  6.500  certificates  have  been 
granted,  and  over  3,000  applicants  rejected. 
We  are  proud  of  these  figures,  and  think  that 
in  all,  10,000  incompetents  will  be  ruled  out. 
That  means  protection  to  good  teachers, 
longer  terms,  and  better  salaries. 

2.  After  certificates  are  granted,  there  is 
too  little  discrimination  exercised  by  Direct- 
ors— too  little  attention  to  attested  qualifica- 
tion. Too  often  any  kind  of  certificate 
is  good  enough,  and  goes  as  far  as  the  best. 
Some  young  man  whose  father  is  a  heavy 
tax- payer  is  out  of  business,  and,  perhaps, 
goes  through  the  district  like  a  tramp,  getting 
names  to  a  petition  to  the  Board — 2.  thing 


that  a  teacher  of  professional  character  would 
not  do;  and  he  is  appointed  to  an  out-of-the 
way  school  which  **  don't  amount  to  much" 
— and  never  will,  with  such  teachers.  Peo- 
ple do  not  display  such  a  lack  of  common 
sense  in  other  matters — when  sick  they  get 
the  best  doctor,  when  in  litigation  the  best 
lawyer— but  when  it  comes  to  the  teacher, 
the  cheapest  is  the  best.  They  must  be  care- 
ful with  the  broken  limb,  but  neglect  the 
dwarfed  mind. 

3.  Teachers  are  changed  too  frequently. 
Good  teachers  constantly  leave  the  business, 
because  of  the  frequent  necessity  of  looking 
for  another  situation  ;  in  the  cities  a  faithful 
teicher  is  retained,  but  in  the  country  he  is 
always  on  the  tramp.  Could  we  not  better 
this  by  a  law  that  should  permit  Boards  to 
employ  for  three  years  a  teicher  holding  a 
high-grade  certificate  ?  And  should  we  not 
ag  tate  the  question  of  provision  for  old 
teachers,  worn  out  in  the  public  service  ?  If 
we  could  once  have  all  our  17,000  Pennsyl- 
vania teachers  well  qualified  and  full  of  the 
true  professional  spirit,  these  things  would 
soon  be  accomplished ;  indeed,  what  difficulty 
would  not  vanish  from  before  us?  We  could 
do  anything  we  chose  to  undertake.  There- 
fore let  us  all  work  to  that  end  by  imoroving 
ourselves  every  year  by  reading  and  study, 
and  the  result  will  be  more  rapid  progress 
than  ever  before. 


SECONDARY   EDUCATION   IN  PARIS. 


[John  E.  Bradley,  Ph.  D.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  who 
was  a  Commissioner  to  ihe  Paris  Exposition,  is  fur- 
nishing the  New  England  yournal 0/  EducafionyrMh 
a  series  of  articles  on  Education  in  Paris.  The  fol- 
lowing is  what  he  says  of  Secondary  Education. — 
Ed"] 

IT  will  not  be  possible  within  the  limits  of 
this  report  to  give  any  adequate  account 
of  the  means  provided  for  secondary  educa- 
tion in  the  leading  nations  of  Europe.  Our 
survey  must  necessarily  be  limited  to  a  few 
particulars.  In  most  of  the  nations  of  Europe, 
no  department  of  education  is  so  well  organ- 
ized and  efficient.  As  compared  with  primary 
education  especially,  it  is  greatly  superior, 
being  of  older  date,  and  more  harmoniously 
and  completely  developed  in  its  different 
branches. 

In  France  the  whole  educational  system  is 
called  the  University  of  France,  and  is  under 
the  immediate  supervision  of  the  Minister  of 
Public  Instruction  and  a  council  of  nine 
members.  Twelve  inspectors- general  visit  all 
parts  of  the  nation  to  ascertain  the  condition 
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and  wants  of  the  schools.  Great  pride  and 
enthusiasm  are  everywhere  felt  for  the  secon- 
dary schools,  coroprkiing  the  lycee  and  com- 
munal colleges.  They  are  principally  attended 
by  the  middle  class,  although  the  upper,  and 
to  some  extent  the  lower  class,  are  represented 
among  their  students.  They  gain  dignity 
and  efficiency  by  their  intimate  relation  to 
the  government,  and  under  the  republic  have 
received  a  new  impetus.  At  the  annual  con- 
COUP'S  of  these  institutions  at  the  Sorbonne, 
in  Paris,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction 
presides  and  presents  the  prizes,  of  which 
several  hundred  (many  of  them  of  great 
value)  are  distributed.  The  learned  faculties 
of  the  University,  numbering  five  or  six  hun- 
dred, and  student  representatives  of  many 
institutions  from  all  parts  of  France,  mostly 
•'honor  men,"  are  present;  and,  as  the  prizes 
are  announced,  great  enthusiasm  prevails. 

Last  summer  this  grand  concours  received 
additional  eclat  from  the  presence  of  many 
distinguibhed  foreigners  and   its  relation  to 
the  Exposition.     The  platform  was  crowded 
with  official  representatives  of  foreigA  gov- 
ernments.     Huge  piles  of  elegantly  bound 
books  lay  immediately  in  front,  the  gilleries 
were  crowded  with  the  friends  of  the   stu 
dents,  and  an  orchestra  of  nearly  a  hundred 
pieces  fuinished  the  music.      The   pictures 
and  other  decorations  of  the  hall,  the  showy 
robes  of  the  learned  professors,  the  uniforms 
and  much  coveted  badges,  the  historic  asso- 
ciations of  the  place — all  things  connected 
with  the  occasion  seemed  adapted  powerfully 
to  impress  the  imagination  and  fire  the  ambi- 
tion of  the  young  Frenchmen  who  were  as- 
sembled to  receive  the  rewards  of  superiority. 
Each  successful  competitor  was  taken  by  the 
hand  and  warmly  congratulated  by  the  Min- 
ister of  Public  Instruction,  a  wreath  of  laurel 
placed  upon  his  head,  and  a  package  of  books 
placed  in  his  hand,  unless,  as  was  sometimes 
the  case,  the  bundle  was  too  large  for  one 
person  to  carry.     Hour  after  hour  attendants 
brought  in  new  supplies  of  books,  and  the 
presentation  of  prizes  and  the  enthusiasm  and 
applause  continued.     In  connection  with  the 
award  of  prizes,  various  literary  exercises  were- 
held,  among  them  an  address  by  the  Minister 
of  Public  Instruction.     During  the  delivery 
of  this  address  the  enthusiasm  was  intense. 
Cheer  followed  cheer,  and  at  times  the  vast 
audience,  young  men  of  eighteen,  gray-haired 
professors  in   their   robes  of   dignity,   and 
members  of  the  institute  and  other  learned 
societies  in   their  embroidered  coats,  would 
rise  to  their  feet  as  by  one  impulse,  and  wave 
their  hands  and  rend  the  aix  with  cries  of 


"bravo."  And  what  were  the  sentiments 
which  called  forth  such  bursts  of  applause 
and  wild  excitement  ?  Simply  neat  and  ef- 
fective expressions  of  the  familiar  truth  that 
education  is  the  safety  of  the  State;  that  it 
is  not  a  personal  possession,  simply  enriching 
its  owner,  but  that  the  wealth  of  the  nation 
is  the  inteHigence  of  its  citizens.  He  said  it 
was  **  the  function  of  the  university  to  make 
citizens  worthy  of  the  name,"  and  expressed 
the  belief  that  **it  was  solving  the  hitherto 
unsolved  problem  of  a  democracy."  Tne 
whole  scene  was  an  admirable  illustration  of 
French  character,  and  of  the  interest  taken 
at  present  in  educational  affairs. 

France  has  86  lycees  and  252  communal 
colleges,  which,  together  with  162  normal 
schools,  constitute  her  means  of  secondary 
education.  These  institutions  afford  this 
grade  of  education  to  about  140,000  students, 
of  whon;  the  vast  majority  are  young  men, — 
all,  in  fact,  except  a  very  limited  number  in 
the  art  and  other  special  schools.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  while  France  has  for  many  years 
had  a  system  of  secondary  schools  for  boys, 
so  little  effort  has  been  made  to  provide  cor- 
responding advantages  for  girls  Nothing 
but  the  convents  and  private  boarding-schools 
have  been  available  to  them.  Much  interest, 
however,  has  recently  been  aroused  in  France 
With  reference  to  the  higher  education  of  girls, 
and  a  bill  is  now  before  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties to  establish  in  each  of  the  88  depart- 
ments of  France  one  or  more  higher  schools 
for  girls.  The  proposition  is  favored  by  the 
new  Minister  of  Public  Instruction,  and  is 
likely  to  become  a  law. 

Frenchmen  have  long  been  justly  proud  of 
their  secondary  schools,  and  at  the  present 
time  they  are  exerting  a  powerful  influence 
upon  French  society.  They  furnish  the  men 
who  will  fill  the  positions  of  influence  and 
responsibility  all  over  the  country.  The  in- 
dustries of  France  are  prosperous  mainly  be- 
cause they  are  efficiently  organized  and 
superintended.  Her  ability  to  pay  the  Ger- 
man war  indemnity  was  due,  not  to  the  indus- 
try and  thrift  of  her  peasantry,  for  they  are 
both  ignorant  and  poor,  but  to  the  shrewd- 
ness of  her  intelligent  manufacturers.  Mind, 
not  muscle,  has  earned  the  money. 

The  public  secondary  schools  of  France 
are  of  two  kinds, — lycee  or  lyceums,  and  com- 
munal colleges.  The  lycee  are  maintained  by 
the  State ;  the  communal  colleges  are  main- 
tained by  the  municipalities,  but  may  be 
aided  by  the  State.  The  instruction  in  both 
is  classical  and  modern,  with  some  tendency 
in  favor  of  the  latter,  which  is  intended  to 
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suit  the  requirements  of  practical  life  by 
teaching  the  natural  sciences  and  modern 
languages  in  place  of  Latin  and  Greek.  In 
both  classes  of  institutions  all  the  teaching- 
staff  have  to  furnih  evidence  of  their  capacity 
to  teach  the  subjects  of  instruction  confided 
to  them.  The  guarantee*  takes^  generally, 
the  form  of  a  university  degree,  varying  in 
kind  and  rank  according  to  the  post  to  be 
filled. 


THE  SCHOOL-HOUSE. 


SUNDAY   DISCOURSE  BY  PROF.  DAVID   SWING. 


THE  following  sermon  was  preached  re- 
cently by  Professor  Swing,  at  the  Cen- 
tral Church  (McVicker's  Theatre),  Chicago, 
from  the  text,  **The  law  was  our  school- 
master to  bring  us  to  Christ." 

Among  the  bui Id ings,  small  or  great,  which  have, 
sprung  up  along  the  track  of  society  to  mark  the 
tastes  or  need  of  man^  we  must  not  fail  to  see  school- 
houses  of  all  times.  The  school-house  is  as  old  as  the 
pyramids,  or  as  the  Hebrew  and  pagan  temples,  but  it 
tails  of  a  large  place  in  history  because  its  form  and 
size  were  modest.  It  does  not  figure  in  the  books  of 
architecture  as  figure  the  Pantheons  and  Parthenons, 
or  as  figure  the  sphinxes  and  the  obelisks;  but  we  can 
,  now  look  back  and  perceive  that  it  stood  everywhere 
in  the  more  enlightened  times.  The  Greek  peda- 
gogue was  a  higher  order  of  servant,  who  conducted 
the  children  to  school,  and  who  brought  them  safe 
home  again,  and  from  this  we  learn  that  there  must 
have  been  a  house  where  these  little  ones  assembled, 
at  least  some  form  of  an  enclosure.  Whether  it  was 
roofless  like  the  old  Greek  theatre ;  whether  the  chil- 
dren went  to  school  in  winter,  or  only  in  the  dry 
summer  time,  are  inquiries  with  uncertain  answers 
annexed. 

It  could  not  have  taken  the  early  generations  long 
to  learn  that  the  children  must  be  taught  the  practical 
or  beautiful  things  of  this  world  ;  and  after  that  inform- 
ation had  been  reached,  it  was  but  a  step  to  the  idea 
that  a  place  must  be  marked  out  and  walled  in  where 
the  little  ones  could  learn  the  language  and  the 
sciences  of  the  passing  day.  The  architecture  of  that 
place  of  asse  nbly  must  have  been  as  simple  as  that 
of  a  modern  wood -house  or  shed,  at  least  until  the 
Hebrew  race  came  along  to  build  the  synagogue  for 
all  forms  of  assemblage.  We  may  argue  the  perfect 
simplicity  of  the  ancient  school-house  from  two  con- 
siderations— the  insignificance  of  children,  and  the 
absence  of  any  ruins  or  remains  of  educational  archi- 
tecture. Architecture,  just  like  music,  painting,  and 
literature,  is  the  embodiment  of  the  prominent  ideas 
that  are  passing  along.  The  mighty  structures  of 
Europe  assure  us  that  that  continent  was  under  a  re- 
ligious miLstery  for  many  centuries,  and  that  its  gov- 
ernment was  by  kings,  for  its  architecture  stands  there 
in  two  forms^-churches  and  palaces — thus  pointing  to 
two  forms  of  throne,  in  heaven  and  on  earth.  Being 
such  a  picture  of  current  thought  it  must  from  its 
nature  express  only  the  most  popular  and  the  largest 
forms  of  faith  or  sentiment,  for  men  will  not  heap  up 
stones  at  I 


GREAT  EXPENSE  TO  A  SMALL  IDEA. 

By  this  logic  the  old  school  house  would  not  be  a 
great  solid  structure,  because  the  value  of  child  life 
in  the  long  past  was  never  great.  Man,  the  aduk 
masculine,  held  highest  rank  in  the  scale  of  ideas, 
woman  ranked  next,  but,  far  below  the  child  came 
last,  and  lay  almost  infinitely  beneath  the  king,  the 
general,  or  the  prophet  or  poet.  Even  in  the  most 
enlightened  period  of  Roman  life  the  worth  of  a  child 
was  painfully,  cruelly  small.  Away  from  the  classic 
world  the  estimates  placed  upon  these  little  ones 
diminished  rather  than  increased;  and,  in  har- 
mony with  such  a  low  valuation  of  those  that  were  to 
assemble  in  the  school -room,  the  room  itself  must 
have  been  of  the  cheapest  description.  Evidently  no 
columns  of  rich  marble,  no  fret-work,  no  lettered 
slabs,  were  erected  in  the  memory  of  this  juvenile 
education.  The  schoolmaster  must  at  times  have 
been  cross  and  severe,  for  a  classic  historian  wishing 
to  tell  how  surly  and  repulsive  a  certain  general  was 
in  his  intercourse  with  the  army,  said,  "The  soldiers 
feared  him  as  children  do  a  schoolmaster." 

Thus  from  the  insignificance  of  those  little  crea- 
tures, now  so  loved  in  the  world,  we  may  infer  that 
the  ancient  school-house  was,  in  general,  a  very  poor 
affair;  for  where  the  sentiment  was  weak,  weak  and 
cheap  would  be  the  edifice  that  arose  to  express  it. 
And  then  comes  the  second  argument,  that  of  the  fact 
that  amid  all  the  mighty  ruins  of  the  mighty  empires, 
no  traveler  is  pointed  to  the  columns  and  arches  and 
foundations  of  any  school  for  the  young.  The  acad- 
emy seems  to  have  been  for  the  adult  multitude,  for 
those  well  up  in  years  and  in  current  information, 
and  was  a  grove  rather  than  a  temple. 

When  one  sees  the  school  buildings  of  to-day,  from 
that  wonderful  group  in  England,  which  began  to 
form  under  the  sceptre  of  Alfred  a  thousand  years 
ago,  reaching  onward  over  into  America,  until  all  the 
villages  feel  ashamed  of  their  names  until  they  have 
built  a  good  building  for  the  education  of  their  youth, 
one  cannot  but  feel  that  civilization  has  advanced  be- 
yond placing  money  in  pyramids,  and  obelisks,  and 
sphinxes,  and  in  costly  shrines  of  Venus  and  Jove, 
and  has  come  to  the  architecture  of  education — the 
university,  the  college,  the  academy,  the  building  of 
the  common  school.  What  millions  of  money  are 
going  into  this  new  kind  of  stone  work,  and  arch, 
and  cornice,  and  portico !  In  the  old  temples  of  the 
gods  the  steps  were  laid  in  the  odd  numbers,  five,  or 
seven,  or  eleven,  and  upward,  that  the  formalist,  in 
going  up  thither,  might  not  begin  nor  end  his  rising 
with  his  left  foot,  that  foot  or  hand  of  ill  omen :  but 
up  the  entrances  of  our  colleges  and  schools  the 
children  fly  with  either  foot  first  or  last,  because  in 
the  era  of  the  school-house  superstition  dies,  and  both 
feet  of  childhood  make  music  upon 

THE  THRESHOLD  OF  GOD  OR  MAN. 

The  modern  Deity  says,  **  Suffer  little  children  to 
come  unto  Me,"  and  cares  not  in  what  form  they  ap- 
proach the  shrine  of  education  or  piety,  if  only  they 
will  come.  Once  the  gods  watched  the  feet ;  in  our 
day  God  watches  the  soul. 

Would  you  read  about  old  Egypt,  go  study  her 
heaps  of  gigantic  rocks  piled  up  along  the  Nile,  or 
study  the  sculptured  obelisk  which  the  new  w^orld  is 
floating  over  from  the  old  world,  that  by  the  Hudson 
a  shaft  may  stand  which  was  erected  by  the  Nile 
thousands  of  years  ago ;  but  would  you  read  the  soul 
of  modern  times,  pause  at  all  the  cross-roads  in 
America  and  see  the  white  school  house,  and,  mov- 
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ing  onward,  pause  before  our  great  colleges,  and  then, 
crossing  the  sea,  meditate  amid  the  twenty  colleges 
among  the  elms  at  Oxford,  and  in  these  silent  medi- 
tations let  fall  tears  of  gratitude  for  these  new  tem- 
ples, not  of  Jupiter  Pluvius,  or  of  Jupiter  Stator,  but 
of  man's  own  dear  children.  In  this  change  of 
scene,  more  than  in  steamship  or  railway  car,  flashes 
forth  the  glory  of  the  age. 

But  we  dare  not  stay  amid  these  pleasant  reflec- 
tions, for  having  marked  the  coming  of  the  school- 
house,  having  seen  one  century  calling  its  youth  by 
millions  into  these  new  forms  of  human  encampment, 
let  us  ask  now  what  is  to  be  taught  this  interesting 
throng  ?  And  yet  we  should  wait  within  these 
sacred  walls  to  ask  what  assemblage  of  earth  can  be 
more  touching.  It  is  said  of  an  old  king  that  when 
from  a  mountain  he  saw  his  million  of  troops  strug- 
gling along  in  the  valley,  he  wept  at  the  thought  that 
soon  that  multitude  would  all  be  in  the  embrace  of 
death.  King  and  army  must  pass  away  !  Could  we 
only  see  in  one  mighty  valley  in  a  day  in  June  all  of 
America's  children  assembled  in  all  their  brightness 
and  playfulness,  and  beauty  of  face,  and  glow  of 
health,  and,  better  still,  in  all  their  greatness  of  hope, 
what  tears  should  fall  would  be  those  of  joy  that 
earth  had  such  a  tender  form  of  spirit  life,  such  bodies 
and  hearts  where  the  ravages  of  time  and  sorrow  had 
not  come.  How  rich  to  them  the  food  of  the  table, 
how  deep  and  sweet  their  sleep  1  How  perfectly  un- 
touched by  trouble  are  their  cheeks  and  their  fore- 
heads I  Blessed  picture,  if  we  can  only  keep  back 
the  reflection  that  they  too,  are  to  march  on  and  on, 
until  they,  like  the  Persian  army,  mu.st  enter  the  great 
and  universal  shadow. 

Let  us  return  to  the  lessons  that  are  to  be  spread 
before  these  formative  minds.  Each  age  has  had  no 
choice  but  to  place  before  its  children  what  it  had  of 
fact  and  sentiment.  If  you  will  open  to  a  chronicle 
of  old  Hebrew  life  (i  Chron.  xxv.  8),  you  will  find 
allusion  to  a  teacher  and  his  pupils  who  had  met  to 
study  music.  Of  necessity  they  did  not  study  any 
such  a  fine  art  as  that  which  our  world  has  received 
from  its  Mozarts  and  Beethovens,  nor  did  they  take 
lessons  upon  such  on  instruments  as  the  piano,  but 
met  to  acquire  what  notes,  what  melodies  and  har- 
monies, the  world  then  knew  for  voice  or  instrument. 
But  few  as  their  notes  and  crude  as  their  harps  or 
pipes  may  have  been,  they  had  a  temporary  beauty 
and  were  a  mental  culture 

IN  Comparison  with  a  less  favored  past; 

and  furthermore,  that  music  was  a  first  step  in  the 
progress  which  resulted  in  the  amazing  condition  of 
that  art  in  the  nineteenth  century.  In  that  Hebrew 
allusion  to  a  musical  school  you  see  the  first  raindrops 
falling  to  make  those  fountains  and  rills  which  the 
German  soul  was  destined  to  gather  up  into  a  river. 
That  old,  defective  melody,  was  to  be  a  schoolmaster 
to  l^ad  the  generations  along  to  the  higher  art  of  our 
Italy  and  Germany,  the  modern  home  of  this  vast 
decoration  of  life. 

Not  far  from  this  old  grouping  of  master  and  pupil, 
there  were  other  masters  and  pupils,  and  before  them 
lay  the  ethics  of  Moses,  and  the  biography  of  Abra- 
ham. Children  listened  who  were  to  be  the  prophets, 
and  psalmists,  and  judges  of  the  nation.  To  them  the 
morals  of  Moses  sounded  as  perfect  as  to  that  other 
class  sounded  the  music  of  their  own  voices  and  their 
own  harps.  No  doubt  when  Zion's  daughters  hung 
their  harps  upon  the  willows  and  would  not  sing,  they 
felt  that  the  city  of  Babylon  was  being  deprived  of  the 
very  perfection  of  music ;  and  so,  when  the  Judean 


children  bent  over  the  Mosaic  roll,' they  committed  to 
memory  what  seemed  to  them  ideal  morals.  The 
heart  cannot,  in  music  or  morals,  cherish  a  doubt.  It 
must  seem  to  have  sweet  music,  even  the  best  of  voice 
and  instrument,  or  its  courage  will  fail ,  and  it  must 
not  suspect  that  its  right  and  wrong  will  be  such  for 
only  a  day,  and  that  to-morrow  a  truer  law  will  come. 
It  must  be  seen  by  others,  if  ever,  that  the  past  was  a 
schoolmaster  leading  along  gently  the  unsuspecting 
ones.  But  the  study  of  the  highest  passing  morals 
made  in  the  Hebrew  land  such  grand  men  as  the 
patriarchs,  and  in  Greece  such  men  as  Plato  and 
Socrates,  in  Rome  such  men  as  Cicero  and  Cato  and 
Aurelius. 

We  see  all  these  old  school -houses  open  thus  to 
catch  the  passing  wisdom  of  each  successive  age. 
The  children  assembled  to  learn  the  current  lan- 
guage, the  current  science,  the  current  virtue — the 
scene  being  like  that  of  the  landscape  photographer 
who  cannot  but  take  nature  as  it  is  when  he  draws 
the  curtain  from  his  lens.  You  can  see  the  far-off 
children  learning  the*  science  of  their  day,  telling 
their  master  joyfully  that  the  earth  was  flat,  that  the 
sun  encircled  it  once  a  day,  that  up  north  there  were 
persons  who  did  not  die,  that  Hercules  was  a  mighty 
workman  and  hunter;  even  Julius  Caesar  learning 
when  young,  and  always  believing  it,  that  he  was  a 
descendant  of  Venus  and  Anchises.  Even  the  cur- 
rent falsehoods  educated,  provided  the  proposition 

WOULD  have  been  VALUABLE  IF  TRUE. 

All  our  hearts  were  once  made  more  patriotic  and 
heroic  by  the  story  of  William  Tell,  so  that  if  the 
narrative  is  a  legend,  it  educated  and  inspired  just 
like  history.  So  if  the  ancient  children  were  taught 
that  the  earth  stood  still  and  that  the  sun  went  around 
it,  that  thought  was  large  and  powerful,  and  waked 
up  poetry  and  reflection  for  many  centuries.  Thus 
in  ail  the  departments  the  mind  has  been  expanded 
by  the  prevailing  images  of  truth  which  have  flitted 
to  and  fro  in  all  the  atmosphere.  Its  food  has  been 
the  assumed  true. 

The  school  house  has  always  been  the  place,  there- 
fore, where  the  best  light  of  an  age  has  fallen  upon 
the  faces  of  the  young.  They  have  caught  its  image 
and  have  become  the  ornaments  and  the  utilities  of 
their  generation,  and  have  helped  to  create  the  simili- 
tudes of  truth  that  would  be  needed  after  they  were 
gone.  Our  era  cannot  do  otherwise.  Into  our  school- 
houses  in  the  city  and  town  must  fall  the  peculiar 
sunbeams  of  our  epoch,  and  we  must  repeat  tfie  scene 
enacted  when  Samuel  and  Daniel  and  Plato  and 
Xenophon  and  young  Julius  Qesar  and  Virgil  were 
led  by  a  pedagogue  to  some  room  full  of  the  wisdom 
of  the  age.  This  being  so,  no  quality  of  an  age 
should  fall  so  quickly  upon  the  young  heart,  nor  fall 
so  long,  as  its  moral  quality.  The  light  of  ethics 
should  fall  upon  the  school-house  door-sill  and  win- 
dow-sill, and  pour  all  through  the  building,  because 
that  is  the  highest  form  of  the  similitudes  of  truth.  A 
youth  skilled  in  the  languages  would  be  confessed  an 
utter  failure  should  he  steal  and  lie.  Parents  would 
withdraw  their  young  from  his  daily  companionship, 
even  were  he  ever  so  acute  to  learn  a  lesson  in  a  text- 
book. Language  is  not  an  accomplishment  in  itself. 
It  used  to  be  inquired  whether  slavery  was  a  sin  per 
se,  and  whether  a  glass  of  wine  were  a  sin  per  se;  the 
inquiry  may  as  well  be  extended  so  as  to  include  the 
wonder  whether  reading  and  writing  and  speaking 
are  accomplishments /rr  se  f  The  answer  will  come 
quickly  that  they  are  not :  because  their  value  is  a 
contingent  value,  depending  wholly  upon  what  the 
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learner  is  destined  to  read  or  write  or  say.  If  the 
pupil  is  going  to  rea<l  immoral  books  or  speak  immoral 
things,  his  reading  and  correct  speaking  are  private 
and  puMic  injuries,  giving,  as  they  do,  to  the  young 
student  a  power  to  develop  his  own  baseness,  and  to 
sow  in  oihers  its  fatal  seeds.  A  railway  is  not  neces- 
sarily valuable  ;  all  will  depend  upon 

WHAT  IT  IS  DESTINED  TO  CONVEY. 

If  the  Indians  had  a  railway  for  the  sole  purpose  of 
aiding  them  to  plunder  the  whites  on  the  Ix^rder  and 
get  away  more  quickly  with  more  goods,  captives,  cat- 
tle, and  grail),  it  would  not  only  not  be  a  useful  inven- 
tion, it  would  be  a  black  art,  a  form  of  infernal  ma- 
chine. The  value  of  a  railway  depends  wholly  upcm 
the  quality  of  men  it  is  to  carry,  and  the  honorable- 
ness  of  the  ei  rands  which  move  their  hearts.  So 
education,  thit  great  carrying  instrument  which  bears 
millions  of  young  minds  over  large  spaces  in  brief 
limes,  which  bears  them  from  the  sea  of  ignorance 
toward  the  shores  of  knowledge,  derives  its  worth 
wholly  from  the  nobleness  of  the  minds  thus  borne, 
from  the  final  business  which  these  young  travelers 
are  to  perform.  If  they  have  only  one  language,  and 
often  violate  the  grammar  of  that  mother  tongue,  and 
yet  are  thus  speaking  pure  and  honorable  things,  they 
are  better  educated  than  others  who  may  be  able  to 
speak  profane  or  low  or  lying  words  in  all  the  Euro- 
pean dialects.  Thus  all  of  the  forms  of  mental  cul- 
ture depend  upon  moral  culture  for  their  intrinsic 
value.  It  will  thus  be  readily  perceived  that  this 
sacred  school-house  we  are  picturing  must  be  built 
where  the  beams  of  righteousness  will  fall  all  around  it, 
rivaling  the  sunl)eams  in  their  beauty  and  usefulness. 
Indeed,  without  this  light  of  moral  truth,  the  house 
is  as  dark  as  midnight,  and  the  little  inmates  are  lost 
in  a  gloom  th;it  has  no  star.  The  differences  of 
opinion  between  Romanist  and  Protestant  and  Hebrew 
and  the  unbelieving,  may  well  exclude  the  teaching 
of  a  positive  form  of  religion  ;  but  the  protests  of  these 
classes  do  not  affect  or  relate  to  a  system  of  morals, 
for  in  the  j;real  plain  of  morals  all  sects  meet.  There 
may  be,  here  and  there,  an  atheist  who  denies  that 
righteousness  has  any  such  basis  as  a  God,  but  these 
persons,  if  they  exist  at  all,  are  so  few  in  number  that 
they  should  not  be  admitted  as  forming  a  part  of  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  right,  based  not  only  upon  the 
Being  and  law  of  God,  but  also  upon  the  highest 
human  interests,  should  be  one  of  the  firSt  studies 
placed  in  the  hands  of  the  multitudes  of  children  that 
attend  the  {-Hiblic  schools,  and  one  of  the  last  studies  in 
their  course.  It  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  community 
needs 

NOTHING  so  BADLY  AS  GOOD  MEN. 

It  is  not  poor  in  men  who  can  add  up  a  column  of 
figures,  nor  in  men  who  can  speak  and  write  with 
.sufficient  regard  lor  syntax  or  orthography  ;  society 
is  not  suffering  from  want  of  geographical  knowl- 
edge ;  most  all  oJ  the  citizens  know  the  difference  be- 
tween Europe  and  Africa,  in  locality  and  in  quality: 
our  nation  knows  enough  al>out  the  sun  and  the  moon 
to  meet  its  daily  need  of  knowledge  in  these  direc- 
tions; we  all  know  enough  of  chemistry  and  of  sub- 
stances to  j^revent  us  from  mixing  arsenic  with  our 
daily  food,  and  enough  about  eiectricity  to  enable  us 
to  send  or  receive  a  despatch  ;  but  the  moment  the 
question  of  nv»rals  is  raised,  then  does  our  national 
poverty  appear.  Our  youth  have  more  of  grammar 
and  arithniclic  than  of  integrity;  they  can  S[)eak, 
perhaps,  three  language*,  but  they  cannot  tell  the 
truth  in  uuy  one  of  them  ;  they  understand  electricity 


and  galvanism  and  oxygen  and  hydrogen,  but  they  do 
not  know  the  awful  chemistry  of  a  lie.  In  the  place 
of  the  greatest  public  need,  the  public  education 
comes  mo^t  short. 

The  whole  fact  of  the  school-house  rests  ujKm  the 
basis  that  the  young  mind  can  be  molded  into  a  beau- 
tiful shape.  The  susceptibility  of  the  young  mind  is 
the  major  premise  of  every  school  buildinj^  in  the 
land.  It  therefore  follows  that  the  young  mind  can 
be  morally  shaped,  and  can  have  the  intellect  and 
heart  Blled  with  the  continents  and  islands  of  right- 
eousness, as  well  as  with  those  of  the  two  hemispheres 
of  land  and  sea.  Our  young  people  can  ju£t  as  easilj 
learn  what  elements  of  character  made  a  Franklin  or 
a  Lincoln  as  what  simples  unite  to  form  air  and  water. 
Just  as  well,  indeed,  the  only  difference  being  that 
they  are  not  led  over  that  high  moral  ground.  It  is 
a  beautiful  and  surprising  thing  to  get  the  an:»wer  to  a 
sum  in  arithmetic,  or  to  a  problem  in  geometry;  but  it 
is  more  beautiful  and  more  useful  to  study  the  historf 
of  some  great  and  pure  man,  and  maik  how  he  gc^ 
the  answer  out  of  this  life,  how  he  covered  all  its 
years  with  his  patient  figurings,  and  received  at  last 
from  his  Master  the  simple  word  "right  !** 

If  the  Koman  Catholics  and  the  Protestants,  bj 
their  debate  over  the  Bible  in  the  public  schools,  have 
brought  about  a  divorce  between  education  and  righN 
eousness,  then  both  these  sects  would  better  repent, 
and  come  quickly  as  possible  to  the  confession  that 
righteousness  is  a  larger  thing  than  both  of  their 
churches  together.  It  may  be  that  either  of  them 
has  the  only  plan  of  conducting  a  soul  safely  to 
heaven,  but  society  is  not  wholly 

CONCERNED  ABOUT   HEAVEN. 

It  would  love  to  have  its  children  grow  up  virtuously 
and  live  virtuously  here.  It  needs  the  best  po^ible 
philosophy  of  this  career.  While  the  Roman  Cath- 
olics are  forbidding  the  admission  of  Christ  into  the 
public  schools,  they  should  permit  the  children  to 
have  God  and  his  laws  of  being  and  conduct.  While 
the  Protestants,  and  Hebrews,  and  Catholics  are  de- 
baling  over  the  question,  "  Who  is  Christ  ?  '*  they 
should  beg  the  children  to  be  content  with  God  only, 
and  while  the  debate  were  pending,  to  study  the  laws 
of  the  heavenly  Father.  And  it  will  not  be  poor 
food,  either,  the  little  ones  will  fhus  have  for  their 
souls. 

The  truth  is,  the  state  should  no  longer  yield  to  the 
clamor  of  any  sect,  Hebrew  or  Christian,  but  should 
set  up  in  its  schools  a  religion  broader  than  any  church 
— equal  to  all  of  them  combined — in  the  one  single 
direction  of  an  upright  and  well-shaf>en  character. 
Worship  has  not  been  granted  as  a  monopoly  by  the 
Creator  to  the  church.  Sacred  music  and  sacred 
hymns  are  not  the  property  of  any  of  the  sects.  Why, 
Thomas  Paine  wrote  hymns  of  considerable  beauty  for 
the society'of  deists  in  Philadelphia;  and  he  and  they 
failed  because  they  did  not  sing  them  enough  and 
with  enough  of  piety.  No !  religion  is  not  in  the 
keeping  of  Protestants  and  Catholics,  to  give  or  take 
away.  It  was  in  the  world  before  them,  it  \\y  here  yet 
outside  of  them ;  should  they  die  it  will  sing  on,  and 
meditate  and  hope  on,  long  after  they  are  gone.  I  do 
not  concede  that  any  one  stands  alcove  roe  in  holding 
to  the  divine  mission  of  Tesus  Christ.  His  morals  and 
religion  as  organized  inu>  a  church  seem  to  me  by  far 
the  best  of  all  the  institutions  on  earth ;  and  could 
all  the  world's  children  have  their  character  shaped  by 
a  friends»hip  and  \\:>\t  of  that  personage,  that  would  be 
the  consummation  of  human  success  and  happiness; 
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but  when  the  discords  of  the  various  denominations  f  away  a  Hamilton ;  there  we  saw  the  grandeur  of  the 

"blind  preacher"  of  William  Wirt,  there  we  saw  the 
emptiness  of  the  ambition  of  Alexander ;  and  there  we 
heard  even  the  infidel  say,  "  Socrates  died  like  a 
philosopher,  but  Jesus  Christ  like  a  God."     When 

THAT  SCHOOL   HOUSE 

which  stands  everywhere  in  our  land,  stands  in  the 
city  in  almost  a  magnificence  of  architecture,  stands  at 
all  the  crossing-roads  in  the  country  in  neat  simplicity, 
shall  open  its  doors  to  receive  all  the  children,  young 
and  older,  into  not  only  the  ea^-ly  lore  of  the  times,  but 
into  the  warmth  of  a  morals  as  broad  as  the  soul  and 
as  high  as  God,  then  will  the  education  given  so  freely 
to  so  many  be  a  kind  guide,  leading  millions  of  youth 
up  to  the  high  table  land  of  kindness  and  integrity — a 
land  al>ove  the  miasma  of  the  valley,  a  land  of  per- 
petual spring.  As  the  moral  culture  of  the  Jews  was 
a  power  to  lead  them  onward  toward  the  ideality  of 
Christ — a  school-master  leading  the  Hebrew  mind 
from  one  degree  of  benevolence  to  another,  until  it 
reached  the  supreme  words  of  the  golden  rule,  so  mor«l 
studies  set  up,  enshrined,  and  enthroned  in  the 
school-house  of  our  age,  will  alone  have  the  power  to 
make  the  children  of  to-day  march  noble  men  and 
women  into  that  century  which  lies  now  only  a  few 
steps  before  our  feet. 


are  so  many  and  so  great  that  this  leader  cannot  be  the 
chief  school-master  to  lead  all  our  youth  to  righteous- 
ness, then  must  the  public  ask  a  rational  deism  to  take 
pity  upon  those  little  ones  who  are  forbidden  to  be 
taken  up  into  the  arms  of  Christ.  If  the  clergy  may 
not  write  or  prescribe  text  books  for  the  young,  then 
let  us  ask  the  moralists,  not  in  the  church,  to  compile 
for  us  the  highest  ethics  of  the  age  and  to  compose 
hymns  for  the  school-house,  that  if  the  streams  of 
Christianity  may  not  flow  through  the  land,  the 
streams  of  morality  at  least  may;  for  if  a  fresh-water 
river  cannot  be  turned  through  our  Sahara,  then  a  salt- 
water stream  will  prevent  it  from  becoming  or  remain- 
ing a  desert.  As  if  we  cannot  have  a  Calvinistic  or  a 
Methodist  Sunday,  we  should  at  least  have  a  political 
one,  full  of  rest  and  of  sobriety,  a  day  without  noise 
and  without  dram-shops;  so  if  we  cannot  have 
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we  should  at  least  have  text-books  full  of  the  beauty 
of  righteousness.  It  is  more  than  probable  that  there 
are  saints  in  common  biography  more  worthy  of  love 
and  imitation  than  many  who  have  been  canonized  by 
ecclesiastical  form*; — saints  holy  in  the  sight  of  God, 
men  of  industry  and  simplicity  and  benevolence  and 
honor. 

The  world  is  always  changing  its  course  of  educa- 
tion. Once  its  studies  were  three — Greek,  Latin,  and 
mathematics.  Of  late  yeani  it  has  said,  *'  Let  us  have 
less  of  dead  language,  and  more  of  the  living  tongues; 
let  us  have  more  of  chemistry  and  the  applied  sci 
ences."  If,  therefore,  there  are  no  prescribed  branches 
of  absolutely  unavoidable  quality,  why  not  enlarge  the 
study  of  human  life,  and  lead  the  young  minds  all  over 
that  kind  of  action  and  thought  which  have  made  man 
great  and  good.  When  any  of  you  old  persons  look 
back  at  the  education  of  early  life,  you  perceive  at  once 
that  your  best  notions  did  not  come  by  way  of  the 
arithmetic  or  the  geography,  but  from  what  books  of 
morals  and  of  high  purpose  may  have  fallen  into  your 
young  hands.     Much  as  you  may  have  studied  the 


JOHN  BRIGHT  ON  EDUCATION. 


THE  London  Telegraph,  of  November  i, 
says:  Last  night  the  Mayor  of  Bir- 
mingham presided  at  a  conversazione  given 
by  him  to  the  teachers  in  all  the  public  ele- 
mentary schools  in  the  town,  and  others  en- 
gaged in  educational  work.  Mr.  John  Bright, 
in  the  course  of  an  address,  said  : 

"  The  Mayor  when  he  asked  me  to  come 
jwuiig  iia..vi».  i.iuuii  «  jruu  ma/  uarc  aiuuicu  mc Ajdid  not  tell  me  that  1  was  expected  to  make 
languages  or  the  sciences,  that  which  mwt  aflfecte<j^n^  observations.     However,  although  I  am. 

you  was  the  moral  lessons  m  the  series  of  McGuffev    '^'^  \x.^\^  <  *«u^«  ;«  »  t   k^«  *.^  *.u  •.!    *u     x^r 

In  the  old  English  Reader.     And  yet  the  reading   V^^l  ^'"^!     ^^^^^  '"'   ^   ^?  *?  ^^^^^  ^H  ^^^' 

was  filed    out  only  once  a  day  to  read  for  d   i    ,  ^^^  permitting   me   to  be  here  to-night.     To 

see  these  rooms  and  this  audience,  to  feel 
that  I  am  in  the  presence  of  from  five  hun- 
dred to  six  hundred  persons  who  are  en- 
gaged in  the  honorable  office  of  teaching,  is 
a  great  pleasure,  and  I  hold  this  to  be  a  meet- 
ing of  a  peculiar  and  very  interesting  charac- 
ter. I  do  not  know  where  such  a  meeting 
has  been  held  before.  Certainly  I  have 
never  been  present  at  such  a  meeting.  Now 
I  am  almost  sure  to  say  something  of  which 
some  people  do  not  approve,  when  I  have  to 
speak  to  a  great  number  of  my  fellow  coun- 
trymen. I  shall  be  very  careful  to  night  not 
to  give  any  reasonable  offense.  But  I  was 
going  to  say  that  I  am  not  sure  it  would  have 
been  possible  for  the  Mayor  to  send  out  in- 
vitations to  five  or  six  hundred  persons  of. 
any  other  class  in  Birmingham,  where  he 
would  have  had  so  much  that  is  important  to 
the  present  and  future  of  this  great  commu- 
nity.    Suppose  he  had  brought  five  hundred. 


moments,  and  then  we  were  all  sent  to  our  seats  to 
spend  two  hours  in  learning  how  to  bound  New' 
Hampshire  or  Connecticut,  or  how  long  it  would  take 
a  greyhound  to  overtake  a  fox  or  a  hare  if  the  spring 
of  each  one  was  so  and  so,  and  the  poor  fugiiive  had 
such  and  such  a  start.  That  was  perhaps  well,  but  we 
have  all  forgotten  how  to  bound  Connecticut,  and  how 
to  solve  the  equation  of  the  field  and  thicket;  but  up  out 
of  these  far-off  years  come  all  the  blessed  lessons  in 
virtue  and  righteousness  which  those  old  books  taught; 
and  when  we  now  remember  how  even  these  moral 
memories  have  faded,  I  cannot  but  wish  the  teachers 
had  made  us  bound  the  states  less,  and  solve  fewer 
puzzles  in  '•  position"  and  the  "  cube  root,"  and  have 
made  us  commit  to  memory  all  the  whole  series  of 
McGuflfey's  Eclectic  Readers,  The  memory  that  does 
come  up  from  those  far  away  pages  is  full  of  the  best 
wisdom  of  time  or  of  the  timeless  land.  In  those  1xx>ks 
we  were  indeed  led  by  a  school- master  from  beautiful 
maxims  for  children  up  to  the  best  thoughts  of  a  long 
line  of  sages  and  poets  and  moralists — from  Addison 
up  to  Christ.  There  we  all  first  learned  the  vision  of 
Mirza,  where  the  human  family  was  passing  over  the 
bridge  having  three  score  and  ten  arches ;  there  we 
lint  Teamed  the  awful  weakness  of  the  duel  that  took 
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of  your  most  skillful  artisans.  They  work 
merely  in  the  dead  metal.  They  may  make 
something  beautiful  for  ornament  or  valuable 
for  use,  but  it  does  not  establish  any  influence 
upon  the  future.  Suppose  the  Mayor  had 
sent  to  all  the  ministers  of  religion  of  the 
Established  Church  and  the  Nonconformist 
bodies  in  the  town.  Even  they  are  not  so 
important  in  a  community  like  this  as  the 
teachers. 

It  has  been  to  me  a  subject,  not  of  wonder, 
but  of  grief,  that  I  have  been  compelled  to 
believe  that  there  is  hardly  any  effort  made 
in  any  direction  with  so  little  results  as  the 
effort  made  by  the  ministers  and  teachers  of 
religion.  I  have  read  one  and  beard  another 
curious  explanation  of  this  from  two  eminent 
ministers.  A  great  American  divine  said 
that  as  people  got  older  there  was  not  only 
an  ossification  of  the  outward  man,  but  that 
the  spiritual  man  also  become  ossified.  I 
think  there  is  nothing  more  to  be  lamented 
than  the  fact  that  ministers  of  religion  pro- 
duce so  little  effect  upon  those  among  whom 
they  minister.  I  heard  another  minister  say 
he  found  in  his  experience  that  nearly  all  per- 
sons who  had  not  paid  any  special  regard  to 
religion  by  the  time  they  became  thirty  years 
of  age  found  it  extremely  difficult  for  the  re- 
:ligious  sentiment  to  be  created  in  their  mind 
at  a  later  period  in  life.  I  will  not  argue 
about  that ;  but  the  teachers  are  in  a  different 
position.  They  have  a  plastic  material  upon 
which  they  are  able  to  impress  their  minds 
and  sentiments,  and  though  that  plastic  ma- 
terial may  be  moved,  worked  and  impressed 
for  evil  as  well  as  for  good,  I  hope  the  efforts 
of  the  great  mass  of  teachers  in  our  schools 
tend  infinitely  more  for  good  than  for  evil. 

**  Education  is  not  books  alone.  It  is  not 
what  is  called  the  *  three  Rs.'  It  is  not  even 
classics  and  mathematics,  of  which  whei^  I 
was  young  I  knew  nothing,  and  of  which  I 
have  not  acquired  any  knowledge  since.  I 
regard  what  are  called  the  classics — that  is, 
the  ancient  language  of  Greece  and  Rome — 
as  rather  luxuries  than  anything  else.  It  is  a 
luxury  to  know  anything  which  is  good  and 
innocent;  it  is  a  great  luxury  to  know  a  great 
deal  of  the  past,  not  that  it  makes  you  more 
powerful,  but  it  is  a  pleasure  to  the  person 
who  knows.  But  I  do  not  believe  myself  that 
there  is  anything  in  the  way  of  wisdom,  which 
is  to  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  books  of  the 
old  languages,  which  at  this  moment  may  not 
be  found  in  books  of  our  own  literature. 
Therefore,  I  think  a  man  may  be  as  great  a 
man,  and  as  good  a  man,  and  as  wise  a  man, 
knowing  only  his  own  language  and  the  wis- 


dom in  it,  as  if  he  knew  all  the  Latin  and 
Greek  books  that  were  ever  written.  But  I 
say  there  is  another  sort  of  education  be- 
yond that  of  books  I  think  Milton  de- 
scribes this  sentiment  in  speaking  of  some 
ancient  person  as, 

Deep  versed  in  books,  but  shallow  in  himself, 

and  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  peopk 
who  know  almost  everything  that  may  be 
known  in  a  library,  and  yet  they  will  hardly 
make  their  way  from  one  street  to  another. 

Teachers  have  tw^  entirely  diflferent 
branches  of  labor.  They  have  that  of  in- 
structing their  pupils  from  books,  and  they 
have  that  of  instructing  them  from  their  own 
conduct  and  their  own  manner.  It  is  better 
than  book-learning  to  be  gentle — not  the 
gentleness  that  is  weakness,  for  there  is  a 
perfect  gentleness  which  is  combined  with 
great  force.  You  want  gentleness,  you  want 
humanity.  Humanity  to  animals  is  a  great 
point.  If  I  were  a  teacher  in  a  scoool  I  would 
make  it  a  very  important  part  of  my  business 
to  impress  every  boy  and  girl  with  the  duty 
of  his  or  her  being  kind  to  all  animals.  It  is 
impossible  to  say  how  much  suffering  there  is 
in  the  world  from  the  barbarity  and  unkind- 
ness  which  people  show  to  what  we  call  the 
inferior  creatures.  Then  there  is  a  quality  of 
unselfishness.  How  much  selfishness  in  fam- 
ilies, how  much  selfishness  in  communities,  is 
the  cause  of  misery  and  injustice. 

'*  Teachers  cannot  possibly  have  too  high  a 
sense  of  the  responsibility  of  their  position 
and  duties.  The  sense  of  that  is  growing  all 
over  the  country.  Since  the  Ekiucation  act 
passed,  the  demand  for  teachers  has  enorm- 
ously increased.  The  consideration  in  which 
they  are  held  is  so  very  much  enhanced  ;  and 
you  know,  I  hope  and  believe,  that  the  re- 
muneration given  for  teaching  is  probably 
three  times  as  much  as  it  used  to  be.  They 
ought  to  feel  that  upon  their  efforts  depends 
to  a  large  extent  the  character  of  our  popu- 
lation in  future  times,  not  in  the  character  of 
individual  men  and  women,  but  the  actual 
position,  honor  and  greatness  of  our  country. 

'*  I  heard  it  said  the  other  night  in  a  speech 
by  a  nobleman  who  occupies  a  very  high 
position  in  politics,  that  he  thought  now  the 
complaint  that  was  made  of  extravagance  by 
certain  persons  in  Parliament  had  reference 
only  to  the  extravagance  of  the  school  sys- 
tem. Well,  I  would  have  no  extravagance  in 
the  school  system  if  I  could  help  it.  I  would 
have  nothing  there  that  was  done  for  ostenta- 
tion or  show ;  but  whatever  could  be  done  to 
make  education  real,  to  raise  the  character  of 
our  population,  to  exalt  the  sentiment  of  the 
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people,  whatsoever  can  be  done  by  the  ex- 
penditure of  raoney,  by  the  devotion  of  the 
earnest  efforts  of  go.)d  men  and  good  women 
like  the  five  or  six  hundred  I  see  before  me, 
that  I  would  do  and  have  done.  I  only  ex- 
hort you  to  go  on,  and  to  consider  there  is 
nothing  in  this  town  more  essential  to  its  fu- 
ture prosperity  and  greatness  than  the  good, 
sound  education  of  your  children,  and  every 
one  of  you  as  teachers  will  fell  you  have  been 
permitted  to  be  one  of  the  helpers  in  the 
greatest  work  which  the  population  of  Bir- 
mingham has  ever  yet  undertaken.'' 


PESTALOZZI  AT  STANZ. 


SUPT.  R.  K.  BUEHRLE. 


TO  the  enthusiastic  educator,  the  story  of 
the  difficulties  which  led  his  predecessors 
to  the  discovery  of  pedagogical  principles 
possesses  a  rare  interest.  This  is  especially 
the  case  with  regard  to  those  encountered  by 
him  whose  name  stands  at  the  head  of  this  ar- 
ticle. His  life  was  pre-eminently  a  battle 
against  ignorance  won  only  by  the  sacrifice  of 
himself.  We  may  truthfully  say  that  he,  fully 
conscious  of  what  he  was  doing,  freely  offered 
himself  on  the  altar  of  humanity  A  few  ex- 
tracts from  **  Wie  Gertrude  ihre  Kinder 
lerht,'*  will  show  something  of  his  method  of 
discovery : 

"  Seeing  that  I  was  obliged  to  teach  the  children 
without  any  assistants,  I  learned  the  art  of  teaching 
many  at  once;  and  as  I  had  no  means  of  instruction, 
except  the  living  voice,  saying  first  what  they  were  to 
repeat  after  me,  I  natural ly  felt  on  the  idea  of  having 
them  draw,  write  and  work  while  they  were  learning." 

"The  confusion  incident  to  simultaneous  recitation 
led  me  to  realize  the  necessity  of  keeping  time,  metre, 
rhythm,  which  deepened  the  impression*^ 

"  Their  entire  ignorance  of  everything  obliged  me 
to  tarry  long  among  Brst  principles,  and  this  led  me  to 
realize  the  hightened  inner  power  acquired  by  the 
thorough  appropriation  of  first  principles,  and  the  re- 
sults of  a  consciousness  of  completeness  and  petfec- 
tion  even  in  the  lowest  grade.  I  became  aware  as 
never  before,  of  the  intimate  connection  and  inter-de- 
pendence existing  between  the  first  principles  of  every 
science  and  its  complete  outline,  and  also  to  feel,  as 
never  before,  the  vast  chasms  that  must  be  produced 
in  every  succession  of  intellectual  acquisitions,  by  the 
confusion  and  non  completion  of  these  first  steps. 
The  results  of  attention  to  this  completion  far  ex- 
ceeded my  expectations.  A  consciousness  of  powers 
which  they  did  not  know,  and  especially  a  general 
sense  of  beauty  and  order,  quickly  developed  itself  in 
the  children.  They  were  conscious  of  themselves, 
and  the  feeling  of  wearisomeness  usual  in  schools  van- 
ished like  a  ghost  out  of  my  rooms;  they  would, 
could,  persevere,  complete  and  laugh;  theirs  was  the 
feeling  not  of  those  that  learn,  it  was  the  feeling  of 
awakened  and  unknown  powers — a.mind-and-heart- 


elevating  feeling,  whither  these  powers  would  conduct 
them." 

"  Children  taught  children.  They  attempted  to  set 
in  motion  what  I  said  that  they  should  do,  and  so 
often  of  themselves  found  the  menus  of  carrying  it 
out;  and  this  variously  developing  self>activity  in  the 
first  steps  of  mental  acquisition  operated  with  great 
power  on  the  enlivening  and  strengthening  of  the 
conviction  that  all  true,  all  plastic  construction  must 
be  generated  in,  and  drawn  out  of,  the  children  them- 
selves." 

"Necessity  led  me  to  this  also.  Since  I  had 
no  assistants,  I  seated  an  abler  child  between  two 
less  able  ones ;  it  put  its  arms  around  them  and  said 
for  them  what  it  knew,  and  they  learned  to  repeat 
what  they  did  not  know.  They  sat  side  by  side  in 
loving  affection.  Joy  and  sympathy  enlivened  their 
hearts,  and  their  mutually  awakened  inner  life  led 
them  forward,  as  they  can  be  led  forward  only  by  this 
united  self  enlivening  process." 

"  De.ir  friend,  you  heard  the  confusion  of  this  joint 
process  of  learning  and  teaching,  and  saw  its  joy  and 
cheerfulness.  Say  yourself,  how  did  you  feel,  when 
you  saw  it  ?     I  saw  your  tears." 

Here  we  have  the  true  teacher,  as  well  as  the 
true  genius,  who  makes  the  obstacles  thrown 
in  his  path  stepping  stones  to  higher  posi- 
tions ;  who  extracts  wisdom  from  the  diffi- 
culties encountered;  who  adapts  himself  to 
circumstances.  What  an  insight  into  the 
mind  and  heart  of  Pestalozzi  is  afforded  by 
these  few  lines  I  What  a  proof  that  he  was 
indeed  <* called"  to  the  work  of  teaching! 
Shall  it  be  said  that  the  experience  of  such  an 
educator  is  of  no  value  to  his  successors? 
that  he  established  no  principles  worthy  of 
adoption  by  others  ?  Let  us  examine  the  above 
statements  of  his  school-life  at  Stanz  more 
closely,  and  see  what  inferences  can  be  drawn 
from  them. 

First  of  all,  then,  the  lecture  or  dictation 
plan  of  instruction,  the  method  of  simultane- 
ous recitation,  was  adopted  by  him  from  ne- 
cessity. It  was  a  make-shift  employed  simply 
for  want  of  assistants  and  means  of  instruc- 
tion This  is  probably  still  the  place  in  the 
scale  of  efficiency  that  should  be  assigned  to 
this  method  of  instruction — to  oral  instruc- 
tion. Where  a  sufficient  number  of  teachers 
can  be  employed  and  good  text-books  can  be 
had,  oral  instruction  should  occupy  a  subor- 
dinate position.  It  cannot  take  the  place  of 
that  from  text-books.  It  is  not  superior. 
This  should  be  especially  remembered  naiv^ 
when  the  air  is  filled  again  with  the  cry  of 
"  oral  instruction." 

Secondly,  The  great  importance  of  a  thor- 
ough comprehension  and  appropriation  of  first 
principles,  first  ste[)s,  as  conditioning  future 
progress,  with  regard  to  the  subject  studied, 
and  its  effects  upon  the  mind  and  heart  of  the 
learners.  To  realize  the  former,  presupposes 
in  the  teacher  a  thorough  and  comprehensive 
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knowledge  of  the  subject  in  all  its  extent,  and 
thus  emphasizes  the  necessity  of  employing 
liberally  educated  teachers  for  even  the 
youngest  pupils;  and  the  latter  proves  that 
children  are  strengthened  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  ability — that  they  cannot,  advan- 
tageously, be  constantly  confined  to  the  act  of 
learning,  but  that  time  to  apply  that  which 
has  been  acquired,  to  assimilate,  to  solidify 
the  acquisitions  made,  is  necessary  to  enable 
them  safely  to  advance. 

Thirdly,  The  advantage  of  selecting  and 
training  helpers  among  the  pupils.  * 'Children 
taught  children."  Mind  unfolds  most  readily 
under  the  enlivening  and  cheering  rays  of  a 
mind,  superior  indeed,  but  not  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  to  disqualify  it  from  sympathizing 
with  it  in  its  joys  and  difficulties.  Above 
them,  but  childlike,  the  teacher  of  children 
must  be.  Hence  older  children  are  the  natural 
teachers  of  the  younger ;  hence  the  teacher 
must  constantly  strive  to  place  himself  in  the 
position  of  the  learner ;  hence  it  so  frequently 
happens  that  the  highly-educated  teacher  is 
inferior  in  the  school-room.  As  the  distance 
between  the  mind  of  God  and  the  mind 
of  man  necessitated  first  the  ministry  of 
angels  to  teach  us  what  God  commanded^  and 
afterwards  the  sending  of  his  son,  the  God- 
man^  the  man  Christ  Jesus,  our  elder  brother ^ 
to  teach  us  how  to  do  his  will,  so  the  more 
advanced  pupil  may  often  very  profitably 
occupy  a  place  intermediate  between  the  less 
advanced  pupil  and  the  teacher. 


SCHOOLS— PAST,  PRESENT,  FUTURE. 


HENRY  M.  ENGLE. 


JUST  when  or  where  the  first  school-house  was 
built,  or  who  was  the  first  school  teacher,  is  not  in 
me  province  of  your  essayist  to  determine;  but  many 
centuries  ago  education  in  some  form  must  have  been 
conducted  to  such  a  degree  as  is  not  generally  cred- 
ited by  superficial  observers,  but  which  history  and 
the  productions  still  extant  of  men  of  learning  most 
conclusively  prove.  That  the  education  of  the  na- 
tions best  known  had  fluctuated  greatly  through  cen- 
turies, until  the  art  of  printing  was  discovered,  history 
also  proves.  As  this  art  was  improved,  the  facilities 
for  education  progressed,  until  now,  while  it  seems 
there  is  little  room  for  improvement  in  printing,  there 
is  still  room  for  improvement  in  educational  systems. 
There  are  now  living  many  whose  school  dajrs 
date  back  half  a  century  or  more,  who  are  able  to 
compare  the  schools  of  that  period  with  the  present. 
School  houses  then  (in  the  rural  districts)  were  built 
about  16x20  or  20x20  feet,  of  hewn  logs :  the  spaces 
between  were  chunked  with  blocks,  and  the  crevices 
daubed  with  mortar;  their  one  story  was  about 
•even  feet  high,  with  plenty  of  ventilation,  but  gener- 
ally -at  the  wrong  places.  Three  long  desks,  and 
benches  without  backs,  except  the  teacher^s,  and  a 
stove,  comprised  the  furniture.     The  smaller  scholars 


were  seated  on  benches  without  desks,  where  they 
had  to  hold  their  books  in  their  hand*  during  school 
hours  ;  for  to  rest  their  books  on  their  knees  would 
likely  invite  a  spanking.  Few  of  the  smaller  ones 
could  touch  bottom  with  their  feft  while  sitting  oo 
their  benches.  The  teacher  was  generally  consuJered 
a  pensioner,  who  was  unable  to  obtain  a  livelihood 
by  any  other  occupation  ;  at  the  same  time  he  was 
held  in  great  esteem,  and  well  he  might  be,  for  to 
him  was  entrusted  to  a  great  degree  the  moulding  of 
the  character  of  the  then  rising  generation.  School- 
masters  (for  such  they  were  in  fact)  were  privileged 
characters,  and  not  a  few  of  them  could  carry  an  over- 
charge of  the  ardent,  even  in  the  schoolroom,  with- 
out losing  much  reputation  among  their  profession ; 
in  fact,  a  little  wallowing  in  the  gutter  would  not 
generally  lower  their  standard  as  teachers.  The 
quid  or  the  pipe  were  of  course  necessary  accompani- 
ments to  such  a  schoolmaster.  Some  of  the  profes- 
sion were  very  rigid  in  their  discipline,  while  othen 
were  just  the  reverse,  and  would  sometimes  take  a 
nap  while  the  scholars  were  studying  their  lessons. 
Reading,  writing  and  ciphering  embraced  about  all 
the  branches  considered  necessary  to  be  learned  in 
those  days,  especially  in  the  rural  districts ;  for  girls 
it  was  in  many  cases  not  considered  necessary  to 
learn  to  cipher,  as  it  was  held  that  so  long  as  they 
were  single  they  had  no  occasion  to  use  figures,  and 
when  they  married,  their  husbands  could  attend  to 
that  business  when  necessary; 

A  comparison  between  the  present  school  houses, 
school  furniture  and  apparatus,  school  books,  school 
teachers  and  methods  of  teaching,  and  those  of  the 
period  referred  to,  indicates  decided  improvement ; 
a  large  share,  however,  of  the  progress  made  is  due 
the  present  common  school  system,  without  which 
the  present  status  could    not    have  been    reached. 
Whether  all  the  apparent  advanceas  real,  is  an  impor- 
tant question.     That  a  larger  percentage  receive  a 
cohnmon  education  under  the  present    system  than 
previous  to  its  introduction,  no  one  will  deny;   but 
the  vital  question  after  all  is,  Is  the  community  at 
large  improved  in  consequence,  or  will  it  eventually 
result  in  the  elevation  of  society  to  a  hiv;her  plane? 
There  are  still  many  who  clamor  for  the  good  old 
times,  as  in  their  estimation  everything  is  going  to 
the  bad   in  consequence  of   so  much  larnin\     We 
should  not  be  unwilling  to  give  due  credit  to  what- 
ever was  good  in  olden  times ;  but  on  the  other  hand 
we  must  nut  yield  any  point  gained  for  the  better  ; 
for  true  progress  is  achieved  only  in  the  face  of  strong 
opposition,  hence  it    should    be    carefully  guarded 
against  being  lost.     Some  points  we  do  claim  to  have 
gained  :  1st,  a  better  school  system ;  2d,  better  school 
books  and  apparatus  ;  3d,  better  school  houses ;  and 
last  but  not  least,  a  better  class  of  school  teachers. 
One  fact,  however,  is  indisputable,  1.  ^.,  great -and 
good  men,  and  women,  too,  appeared  in  the  times 
and    ages  when    education  was  very  crude,  which 
proves  most  conclusively  that  inlelligencej  greatness 
and  goodness,  depend  as  much  upon  the  individual 
himself  as  upon  his  educators.     Another  fact  we  must 
not  lose  sight  of,  is,  that  the  greatness  of  many  eminent 
men  could  be  traced  to  the  early  influences  and   in- 
struction of  their  mothers,  who  so  often  fail  to  receive 
the  credit  due  them  in  this  great  work  of  education. 

The  question  naturally  arises,  if  so  much  has  been 
accomplished  under  what  we  would  consider  a  defi- 
cient system  of  education,  what  may  not  or  should  not 
be  achieved  with  the  present  facilities?  If  the  com- 
ing generation  shall  not  be  intellectually  and  morally 
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above  the  present.  I  very  miich  misjudge  the  educators 
now  on  the  sta^e  of  action.  We  must,  however,  not 
expect  too  much,  as  there  are  influences  at  work  now 
which  did  not  ^xist  to  such  an  extent  formerly  :  f.  e., 
we  have  a  greater  number  of  idlers  than  our  forefath- 
ers had,  which  has  been  brought  about  through  causes 
almost  unavoidable.  The  apprentice  system  which 
in  the  earlier  history  of  our  country  was  common,  is 
now  almost  olisolete ;  in  former  times,  when  a  boy 
arrived  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  eighteen  years,  if  he 
did  not  learn  a  trade  he  was  considered  either  lazy, 
or  as  not  valuing  his  future  welfare.  The  frequent 
harsh  and  improper  treatment  of  apprentice  boys  in 
those  days  caused  a  feeling  of  distrust  or  apathy  on 
the  part  of  parents,  who  also  gradually  gained  better 
facilities  for  obtaining  a  livelihood,  all  of  which 
tended  toward  a  change  of  this  custom  ;  but  the  great 
improvements  in  Iabor>saving  machinery  have,  per- 
haps, been  the  chief  cause  of  this  change.  That 
idleness  is  the  great  bane  of  society,  will  hardly  be 
questioned.  Now,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  idleness 
in  a  boy,  if  he  possesses  reasonable  vitality ;  he  will 
be  doing  something,  for  better  or  worse ;  and  if  our 
educational  system  can  be  so  shnped  as  to  bring  all 
our  active  boys  under  discipline,  so  as  to  make  use- 
ful citizens  of  them,  it  will  add  another  star  to  its  al- 
ready brilliant  group.  This  suggests  compulsory  edu- 
cation, which  has  already  been  agitated ;  and  let  us 
hope  that  the  friends  of  progressive  education  will 
move  in  solid  phalanx  until  their  object  is  accom- 
plished. But  in  addition  to  such  a  change,  other  in- 
strumentalities will  he  required  ;  among  them,  indus- 
trial schools.  As  the  head  of  our  educational  de- 
partment is  believed  to  favor  such  an  object,  we  may 
venture  to  consider  its  accomplishment  only  a  ques- 
tion of  time,  and  that  not  far  distant ;  provided  a 
suflficient  number  will  give  such  a  movement  their 
hearty  co-operation*.  Industrial  schools  should  not 
be  considered  necessary  to  teach  industry  only  to  such 
as  would  otherwise  be  idle,  but  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
This  would  supersede  the  cramming  system  which  is 
unfortunately  too  prevalent,  and  which  invariably 
dwarfs  physical  development,  and  has  made  hundreds 
of  invalids  for  life.  It  will  be  conceded  that  in  many 
schools  means  are  either  furnished  or  permitted  for 
physical  and  gymnastic  exercises,  and  this  has  led  to 
fashionable  plays,  in  which  so  many  ofttimes  indulge 
to  excess  ;  but  who  would  consider  it  beneath  his  dig- 
nity to  exercise  in  moderate,  useful  labor,  which  would 
not  only  be  more  beneficial  to  health,  but  of  common 
sense  utility?  I  would  put  the  question  to  this  intel- 
ligent assemblage,  whether  it  is  not  high  time  that 
this  sentiment  of  looking  down  upon  honest  labor 
shall  be  weeded  out  ?  And  what  better  method  can 
be  suggested  than  industrial  schools,  where  the  field 
(not  necessarily  large),  the  nursery,  and  the  orchard, 
the  garden  and  lawn,  the  work-shop  and  household 
department,  would  not  only  offer  the  necessary  facili- 
ties for  the  development  of  both  the  mental  and  phys- 
ical faculties  of  pupils,  but  would  also  create  a  liking 
for  the  useful  and  beautiful,  wherein  they  would  find 
much  greater  pleasure  and  real  enjoyment  in  after  life 
than  by  the  too  prevalent  fashionable  customs  of  so- 
ciety at  present. 

I  would  not  be  understood  as  denouncing  or  even 
discouraging  innocent  amusements,  especially  for  the 
tillers  of  the  soil  and  laboring  classes  generally,  of 
whom  too  many  are  sternly  and  rigidly  bound  down 
to  hard  muscular  labor,  so  continually  as  to  dwarf  the 
intellect — which  is  no  better  than  to  strain  the  intel- 
lect at  the  expense  of  health  and  physical  develop- 


ment. The  true  theory  of  education  consists  beyond 
question  in  the  developing  and  training  of  both  the 
physical  and  mental  faculties  together ;  for  no  sooner 
is  the  one  overcharged  than  the  other  mu*»t  suffer  in 
consequence.  Therefore,  physiology  and  hygiene, 
and  the  laws  of  health  generally,  could  be  taught  by 
lessons  or  lectures,  or  both,  to  the  great  benefit  of  the 
rising  generation,  which  might  do  more  to  prevent 
disease  and  add  to  its  longevity  than  will  be  readily 
conceded.  You  will  please  pardon  a  few  criticisms, 
not  so  much  upon  the  school  system  itself  as  upon  its 
application.  Too  many  subjects  are  ofttimes  assigned 
to  pupils  at  one  time.  Teachers  are  apt  to  adhere  too 
strictly  to  rules  which  require  the  committing  to  mem- 
ory of  too  many  words,  where  in  many  cases  a  few 
ideas  covild  be  given  by  the  teacher  to  much  better 
purpose.  I  have  observed  that  the  teachers  who  con- 
fine themselves  least  to  books,  are  as  a  rule  the  most 
successful.  Scholars  require  occasionally  to  be  stim- 
ulated to  duty ;  and  not  only  teachers,  but  outsiders 
sometimes  in  speeches,  point  to  great  men  and  en- 
courage their  little  hearers  with  the  chance  of  becom- 
ing governors  or  presidents.  The  consequence  is  an 
army  of  rising  and  aspiring  politicians,  of  which  we 
have  quite  an  excess  already,  especially  of  the  *'  ring" 
order.  The  press  must  not  be  overlooked  as  a  pow- 
erful educator,  but  unfortunately  its  influence  is  too 
often  wielded  in  an  opposite  direction. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  say,  I  believe  that  the  school 
teachers  of  our  day  stand  on  advanced  ground.  I  do 
not  fear  to  claim  that  tlie  great  majority  entertain  pro- 
gressive ideas,  including  temperance  reform,  and  not 
a  few  are  anti  tobacco  advocates;  and  in  both  these 
directions  you  have  the  facilities  to  strike  at  the  root 
of  some  of  the  greatest  evils  with  which  mankind  is 
cursed.  I  shall  hope  you  will  wield  your  influence 
fearlessly  s^nd  conscientiously  in  all  the  great  reform 
movements  for  the  benefit  of  our  children,  and  of  the 
future  generations  of  mankind. 


now  TO  HAVE  A  BAD  SCHOOL. 


J.  A.  ZELLERS. 


1.  Elfct  -the  most  ignorant,  bigoted,  close-fisted 
old  fogies  in  the  district  to  the  school  board. 

2.  Employ  the  cheapest  teacher  you  can  get,  re- 
gardless of  qualifications,  reputation  or  experience. 

3.  Find  all  the  fault  you  can  with  the  teacher,  and 
tell  everybody  ;  especially  let  the  pupils  hear  it. 

4.  When  you  hear  a  bad  report  about  the  teacher 
or  the  school,  circulate  it  as  fast  as  you  can. 

5.  Never  visit  the  school,  or  encourage  the  teacher. 

6.  If  you  should  happen  to  visit  the  school,  take 
close  notice  of  what  seems  to  go  wrong,  and  tell  every- 
body about  it,  except  the  teacher. 

7.  Never  advise  your  children  to  be  obedient  to  the 
teacher, and  when  one  is  punished,  rush  to  the  school- 
room before  your  passion  is  cooled,  and  give  the 
teacher  a  hearing  in  the  matter  in  the  presence  of  the 
school. 

8.  Be  indifferent  about  sending  your  children  to 
school  regularly. 

9.  Do  not  be  concerned  whether  they  have  the 
necessary  books. 

10.  If  any  of  the  pupils  make  slow  progress,  blame 
the  teacher  for  it. 

11.  Occupy'your  old  tumble-down  school-house  as 
long  as  you  can,  and  do  not  go  to  any  expense  to  re- 
pair it. 
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1 2.  Do  not  go  to  any  expense  to  get  apparatus,  im- 
proved furniture,  etc. 

13.  If  the  teacher  or  pupils  should  complain  of  an 
uncomfortable  or  inconvenient  school-room,  do  not 
consider  it  worthy  of  notice. 

14.  Get  the  cheapest  fuel  you  can. 

In  general,  conduct  your  school  on  the  cheapest 
possible  plan,  and  let  you  chief  concern  be  to  find 
fault  and  devise  ways  of  retrenchment. 

If  these  rules  are  faithfully  carried  out,  you  are  not 
likely  to  fail  in  having  a  bad  school. 


PROFESSIONAL  WORK  IN  ONTARIO. 


PROF.  S.  H.  WHITE. 


THE  dissatisfaction  which  exists  concern- 
ing any  system  of  normal  schools  yet 
introduced  into  this  country  has  been  noticed 
in  The  JournaL  While  some  people  are  en- 
tirely opposed  to  these  schools,  the  complaint 
of  the  majority  seems  to  be  directed,  not 
against  the  idea  underlying  them,  but  against 
its  embodiment. 

Feeling  that  light  upon  this  subject,  from 
whatever  source,  will  be  jvelcome,  the  follow- 
ing outline  of  the  preparatory  work  of  teach- 
ers in  the  Province  of  Ontario  is  presented  : 

To  become  a  teacher  there  a  candidate 
must  first  take  an'  examination  which  tests 
scholarship  only.  This  examination  is  held 
once  a  year,  and  in  all  the  counties  at  the 
same  time.  The  questions  are  prepared  by 
the  Department  of  Education,  at  Toronto, 
and  the  answers  are  sent  there  to  be  marked. 
The  applicants  who  are  found  to  possess  the 
required  ability  are  then  required  to  attend 
the  county  model  school  one  term  at  least. 
There  is  one  such  school  in* each  county,  or, 
in  some  cases,  union  of  counties,  which  holds 
a  session  each  year.  If  the  number  of  appli- 
cants exceed  twenty- five,  a  second  session  is 
held.  The  length  of  a  term  has  thus  far  only 
been  two  months.  Instruction  is  given  by 
lectures  two  hours  per  day,  one  between 
eight  and  nine  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
the  other  from  four  to  five  in  the  afternoon. 
The  subjects  of  the  lectures  are  named  by 
the  Minister  of  Education.  The  ordinary 
school  hours  of  the  day  are  spent  by  the  pu- 
pils in  observing  the  work  of  experienced 
teachers,  or  in  practice- teaching  under  the 
direction  of  the  master  of  the  school. 

After  attending  the  model  school,  such  of 
the  candidates  as  the  master  deems  fit  persons 
to  go  forward,  may  go  before  the  county 
board  of  examiners,  of  which  the  county  in- 
spector is  chairman,  to  be  examined  as  to 
their  professional  qualifications.  If  they 
stand  the  tests  here,  they  receive  a  third  class 


certificate  which  entitles  them  to  teach  in  the 
county  three  years. 

A  teacher  cannot  receive  a  second  certifi- 
cate of  this  grade  except  by  special  permis- 
sion of  the  Minister  on  the  recommendation 
of  the  county  inspector.  In  case  of  teachers 
who  were  in  service  before  the  establishntent 
of  these  model  schools,  they  may  be  contin- 
ued for  Jife.  The  present  system  of  licensing 
teachers  was  adopted  in  1877. 

Before  taking  an  examination  for  a  second 
class  certificate  a  person  must  have  taught  at 
least  a  year  in  the  schools  of  Ontario.  He 
has  then  to  pass  a  second  non  professional  ex- 
amination of  higher  grade  than  the  first.  He 
is  next  required  to  attend  the  Provincial  Nor- 
mal School  at  Toronto  or  the  one  at  Ottawa, 
at  least  three  months.  From  this,  upon  a 
certificate  of  the  principal,  he  passes  to  a  sec- 
ond and  more  rigorous  professional  examina- 
tion. Standing  this,  he  receives  a  second- 
class  certificate  which  entitles  him  to  teach 
anywhere  in  the  Province  for  life. 

To  obtain  the  highest  or  first-class  certifi- 
cate,  the  candidate  must,  in  a  similar  way, 
pass  through  other  examinations,  and  either 
attend  th^  normal  school  one  year,  or  have 
taught  successfully  two  years  on  a  second- 
class  certificate.  A  certificate  of  the  first  or 
second  class  is  graded  according  to  the  at- 
tainments of  the  holder,  as  A  or  B  of  the 
second  class,  or  A.  B,  or  C  of  the  first  class. 
To  be  a  first  class  A  man  is  to  be  reckoned 
in  the  highest  rank.  Only  such  are  entitled 
to  occupy  certain  positions  in  the  profession. 

The  county  model  schools  are  supported 
by  an  appropriation  cf  one  hundred  dollars 
per  year  to  each  by  the  general  government, 
which  sum  is  duplicated  by  the  county  in 
which  the  school  is  located. 

Such  is  a  brief  statement  of  the  main  fea- 
tures of  the  plan  of  preparatory  work  for 
teachers  in  the  province.  It  may  be  said  in 
commendation  of  it,  that  it  establishes  a  defin- 
ite standard  of  scholarship  at  the  entrance 
into  the  teachers*  ranks. 

There  is  not  the  spectacle  of  a  teacher's 
being  refused  a  certificate  in  one  county, 
while  he  at  the  same  time  holds  one  from  an 
adjoini:  g  county.  The  demoralization  aris- 
ing from  there  being  as  many  standards  as 
there  are  examiners  is  avoided. 

The  work  which  it  prescribes  is  professional 
in  its  character.  Only  in  working  for  first 
class  certificates,  to  obtain  which  requires  a 
higher  grade  of  scholarship  than  can  gener- 
ally be  acquired  in  the  high  schools,  is  it  the 
intention  to  do  academic  work. 

It  secures  some  degree  of  special  prepara- 
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tion  from  every  teacher.  There  is  not  a  sys- 
tem of  normal  schools  at  public  expense  which 
prepares  a  few  teachers  for  the  more  import- 
ant positions,  but  does  not  reach,  directly  at 
least,  the  great  mass  of  teaches. 

Its  expense  is  not  great.  For  twice  as 
many  hundred  dollars  as  there  are  counties,  it 
reaches  the  great  mass  of  the  teachers  of  the 
province,  and  for  the  cost  of  the  two  normal 
schools  with  a  small  number  of  pupils  in  each, 
it  prepares  teachers  of  a  higher  grade. 

Its  good  results  are  noticed  in  the  better 
work  done  in  the  country  schools.  This  im- 
provement is  apparent  to  the  county  inspec- 
tors as  the  new  teacfiers  find  places. 

The  tendency  is  to  a  greater  permanency 
in  the  work.  Teachers  who  intend  to  teach 
only  a  term  or  two  will  not  be  at  the  trouble 
or  expense  of  doing  the  special  work  re- 
quired. It  is  a  very  rare  thing  for  a  contract 
to  be  made  to  teach  for  less  than  a  year. 

The  friends  of  this  system  do  not  claim 
that  it  is  faultless,  but  that  it  is  an  improve- 
ment on  the  previous  plan.  After  its  advan- 
tages become  clearly  seen,  the  way  to  its  im- 
provement will  be  comparatively  easy.  It  is 
already  felt  that  the  amount  of  work  for  third- 
class  certificates  should  be  increased. 

To  engraft  its  good  features  upon  the  sys- 
tems, which  prevail  in  our  country,  is  a  prob- 
lem worthy  the  careful  thought  of  all  earnest 
educators. 


RELATION  OF  PARENTS    TO  THE 

SCHOOL. 


BY   A   LADY  TEACHER. 


THERE  is  no  surer  index  to  the  progress 
of  a  country  in  civilization  and  refine- 
ment, than  the  number  and  condition  of  its 
schools.  As  men's  views  broaden  and  deepen, 
with  the  culture  and  discipline  that  education 
imparts  to  them,  so  does  the  desire  strengthen 
to  have  all  classes  enjoy,  to  a  certain  extent, 
the  same  benefits ;  and  the  educational  sys- 
tem of  any  country  is  but  the  outgrowth  of 
this  active  principle  within.  In  proportion 
as  the  advantages  and  privileges  of  education 
are  increased,  does  the  necessity  diminish  for 
prisons  penientiaries,  schools  of  reform  and 
correction ;  for  God  assuredly  smiles  upon  all 
efforts  to  keep  the  children  innocent,  that 
they  may  grow  up  into  men  and  women  wirii 
"  pure  hearts  and  clean  hands.'* 

Vet  we  would  not  hold  forth  the  senti- 
ment, that  the  system  is  intended  merely  to 
make  respectable  citizens,  or  to  eiisure  the 


safety  and  prosperity  of  the  State ;  for  cer- 
tainly, education  does  a  much  grander  work 
for  man  as  man,  than  for  man  as  artisan^ 
lawyer,  statesman ;  and  the  truth  is  slowly 
vindicating  itself,  that  it  is  a  mightier  instru- 
mentality for  the  family  than  for  the  State. 

Men  may  speculate  and  theorize  in  a  gen- 
eral way  on  the  grandeur  of  the  system,  and 
its  unlimited  scope  for  good,  but  the  cause  of 
education  will  never  advance  as  it  should, 
until  its  friends  abandon  generalities,  and 
take  up  specialties.  They  must  meet  and  de- 
cide the  questions :  What  are  our  relations  as 
parents  to  the  schools  that  our  children  at- 
tend ?  What  can  and  must  we  do  to  advance 
the  interests  of  education  in  our  own  imme- 
diate neighborhood?  How  shall  we  secure 
the  best  aid  in  furthering  our  plans  for  the 
promotion  of  our  children's  advancement? 
Before  these  weighty  problems  can  be  cor- 
rectly and  wisely  solved  and  successfully  acted 
upon,  some  enlargement  of  views  must  take 
place,  concerning  the  office  of  the  school 
teacher — that  patient  toiler  in  unfruitful  vine- 
yards, whose  occupation  is  at  once  labori- 
ous and  unappreciated,  "  whose  rewards  arc 
scanty  and  precarious." 

The  ideal  view  of  the  teacher's  office  is  one 
of  the  noblest  and  grandest  that  can  enter 
the  human  mind.  **  Indeed,"  says  one  en- 
thusiastic writer,  "it  is  not  speaking  too  ex- 
travagantly to  call  it  the  chieftainship  among 
those  moral  and  intellectual  forces  that  have 
the  stability,  welfare,  and  glory  of  society 
committed  to  their  guidance  and  support." 
To  his  care-  are  entrusted  young,  plastic 
souls,  which  will  more  surely  atttst,  in  the 
future  years,  to  his  efficiency  or  inefficiency, 
than  does  the  marble  statue  to  the  artistic 
skill  of  the  sculptor.  It  is  his  work  to  mould 
the  mind,  character,  and  soul  of  the  child ; 
to  call  forth  into  action  the  powers  of  thought, 
affection,  and  will;  power  to  observe,  to 
think,  to  judge,  to  reason,  to  contrive ; 
*'  power  to  adopt  good  ends  firmly,  and  to 
pursue  them  effectively ;  "  power  to  govern 
self,  and  to  influence  others ;  power  to  gain 
happiness,  and  to  diffuse  it  among  his  fellows. 

To  take  the  child  of  to-day,  with  his  ten- 
der, impressible  mind,  exposed  to  temptations 
and  evil  influences  on  all  sides— to  lead  him 
on,  step  by  step,  through  childhood  and 
youth,  unfolding  and  directing  his  moral  and 
intellectual  being — imbuing  him  with  an  in- 
satiable thirst  for  knowledge,  and  a  deep,  fer- 
vent love  for  all  that  is  good,  and  true,  and 
beautiful — a  love  so  strong  that  it  shall  guide 
and  control  all  his  impulses,  all  his  actions ; 
to  teach  him  to  rightly  estimate  and  use  all 
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his  own  powers,  and  finally  to  place  him  upon 
the  great  battle-field  of  life,  a  being  richly 
and  fully  equipped  **  to  act  well  his  part—  is 
not  this,  truly,  a  noble  work  ? 

Yes,  it  is  a  grand  work  in  which  you  and 
I,  fellow- teachers,  are  engaged.  Our  hearts 
respond  to  the  words,  even  while  we  lift  our 
feeble  hands  in  dismay,  for  who  among  us 
is  sufficient  for  all  these  things?  Are  there 
no  responsibilities  superior  to  ours?  Are 
there  none  to  whom  we  may  look  for  assist- 
ance, for  encouragement?  None  that  will 
put  their  shoulder  to  ours,  and  aid  us  in  dis- 
charging these  duties,  which  oppress  us  with 
their  weightiness? 

Oh!  yes!  There  are  the  parents— their 
office  is  the  highest  of  the  high,  primary  to 
ours  in  time  and  importance.  Already  we 
breathe  more  freely,  for  are  not  the  children 
bone  of  their  bone,  flesh  of  their  flesh,  re- 
productions, indeed,  of  iheir  own  physical 
and  intellectual  being  ?  Understanding  them- 
selves, they  can  help  us  to  carefully  and  ten- 
derly unravel  the  snarl  in  this  twisted  natue, 
and  cause  it  to  assume  straight  and  noble  pro- 
portions ;  to  stimulate  that  sluggish  composi- 
tion ;  to  rightly  curb  and  direct  this  ambi- 
tious spirit ;  to  restrain  and  imbue  with  loving 
patience  that  haughty,  impetuous  disposition ; 
to  train  all  these  diverse  beings  so  that  they 
shall  honor  and  glorify  their  Creator. 

The  teacher  should  be  but  an  assistant,  a 
co-laborer  in  this  great  work — the  right-hand 
supporter  of  the  parent.  He  ought  to  but 
aid  in  developing  those  high  and  noble  plans, 
which  household  cares,  or  necessity  to  pro- 
vide for  the  family,  or  social  relations,  may 
render  impossible  or  impracticable  for  the 
parents  to  do  alone.  He  should  be  their 
friend,  their  counsellor,  their  coadjutor — one 
of  whose  tried  ability  and  experience  they 
are  well  assured,  by  personal  contact. 

Too  frequently  such  is  not  the  real  state  of 
aflairs.  The  school- room  is  an  un visited 
place.  The  best  and  dearest  interests  of  the 
family  are  entrusted  to  persons  of  whom  the 
parents  know  nothing,  whose  faces  they  pos- 
sibly never  see.  Daily  the  minds  and  char- 
acters of  their  children  are  operated  upon  by 
persons,  concerning  whose  moral  and  intel- 
lectual fitness,  they  know  little  and  care  less. 
Tastes  are  awakened  and  strengthened, -asso- 
ciations are  formed,  habits  are  contracted, 
that  may  blight  their  lives,  and  render  pure 
thoughts  and  good  deeds  moral  impossibili- 
ties. Too  often  the  position  assumed  by  the 
parent  is  that  of  defiance  and  distrust.  He 
regards  the  school  as  a  necessary  or  an  una- 
voidable evil ;  as  something  that  takes  from 


him  without  giving  him  any  valuable  returns; 
his  duty  thereunto  is  discharged  when  the 
school  bill  or  the  school  tax  is  p>aid.  True, 
this  assertion  applies  more  pertinently  to  the 
ignorant  classes  of  society ;  yet  we  question 
whether,  in  consideration  of  their  superior 
enlightenment,  the  educated  classes  have  a 
much  better  or  wider  view  of  the  relations 
they  sustain  to  the  school.  If  they  do  have, 
and  then  fail  to  carry  these  ideas  into  prac- 
tice, so  much  greater  is  their  condemnation. 

A  polite  request  for  visits  at  the  school- 
room meets  with  the  reply,  "It  would  give 
me  great  plea.sure,  but  really  I  have  not  the 
time  !'*  Haven't  time  For  what  ?  Hiwen^f 
time  to  see  whether  your  children's  moral  and 
and  intellectual  natures  are  being  freely  and 
beautifully  expanded  and  developed,  or  slowly 
and  surely  dwarfed  and  distorted  ?  HometCi 
time  to  see  whether  they  are  being  fitted  for 
lives  of  happiness  and  usefulness,  or  for 
lives  of  selfishness,  ignorance,  and  misery  ? 
Whether  the  thousand  circumstances  that 
shape  and  impress '  their  characters,  are  ope- 
rating to  their  good  or  their  ruin ;  whether 
the  lessons  they  are  daily  learning  will  enable 
them  to  govern  self,  or  render  them  the 
slaves  of  their  own  evil,  uncontrolled  passions? 

It  is  lamentably  sad,  but  true  nevertheless, 
that  the  development  of  the  mind  and  char- 
acter of  the  child  sinks  into  seeming  insig- 
nificance when  compared  with  that  mighty 
**  wherewithal  shall  we  be  clothed  and  fed." 

If  a  man  desire  abundant  crops,  does  he 
hire  a  farmer,  of  whose  experience  in  such  , 
matters  he  knows  nothing?  Or,  if  he  have  a 
young  colt  of  rare  breed,  and  he  is  unable, 
from  lack  either  of  knowledge  or  of  time,  to 
"  break"  it  himself,  does  he  engage  as  trainer 
a  person  concerning  whose  competency  for 
such  work,  he  knows  nothing?  or  does  he 
fail  from  time  to  time  to  superintend  the 
matter,  in  order  to  see  how  the  work  is  ad- 
vancing ?  No  !  he  is  too  well  aware  that  the 
future  usefulness  and  value  of  the  animal 
depend  upon  the  mannerin  which  it  is  broken 
to  work  and  travel. 

Does  the  careful  housewife  want  for  her 
assistant  an  inexperienced,  unskilled  domestic, 
or  does  she  resign  the  entire  management  of 
her  household  economy,  year  in  and  year 
out,  to  hired  hands,  without,  at  least,  occa- 
sional supervision  ?  If  she  have  a  handsome 
dress,  does  she  not  seek  one  of  whose  ability 
ts  cut,  fit,  and  trim  she  is  weU  assured,  and 
does  she  not,  even  \hen,  find  time  to  superin- 
tend the  affjair  from  beginning  to  end?  Oh, 
yes  !  there  is  time  for  these  things,  which  are 
of  comparatively  trivial  importance — these 
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things  which  pertain  to  our  convenience  and  I 
creature   comfort — but   none   for    those   far 
weightier  matters  1 

When  parents  become  aroused  to  the  truth, 
that  education  does  not  consist  in  crowding 
into  the  mind  any  amount  o^  facts—  in  teach- 
ing the  mechanism  of  reading  and  writing ; 
but  that  it  has  reference  to  the  whole  man, 
the  body,  mind,  and  heart ;  that  its  object  is 
to  expand  the  mind,  to  teach  it  to  look  in 
upon  itsetf,  to  discipline  and  direct  all  its 
faculties,  to  give  the  child  resources  that  will 
endure  as  long  as  life  itself  endures— when 
they  realize  to  the  fullest  extent,  that,  upon 
the  early  training  of  their  children,  depends 
whether  they  shall  make  life  one  grand,  noble 
song,  or  one  great,  sad  mistake — then  will  they 
not  only  extend  to  teachers  that  hearty  co- 
operation, that  keen  appreciation  of  faithful 
services  which  is  so  acceptable  and  inspiring, 
but  they  will  even  make  great  sacrifices,  if 
necessary,  to  induce  the  ablest  minds  to  be- 
come the  guardians  and  guides  of  their  chil- 
dren. They  will  practice  economy  in  every- 
thing else  than  education.  Then  it  will  be 
no  recommendation  to  be  a  cheap  teacher. 
When  that  happy  day  dawns,  then  will  be 
vindicated  the  dignity  and  high  honor  of  the 
educator,  him  who  works  by  the  most  refined 
influences  on  that  **delicate,  etherial  essence,'* 
the  immortal  soul.  Then  will  his  .office  be 
regarded  as  higher  than  that  of  the  statesman, 
second  only  in  rank  and  efficacy  to  that  of 
the  mother.  Then,  indeed,  will  teaching  be 
considered  *'  the  apostleship  of  God's  provi- 
dence." 


ARE  THERE  TOO  MANV  STUDIES? 


W.    A.    HIPPLE. 

THERE  do-  not  seem  to  be  too  many 
studies  in  the  schools,  but  too  much  time 
is  devoted  to  the  non  essential  parts  of  many 
of  them,  whilst  those  parts  which  are  essen- 
tial and  practical  are  sadly  neglected.  An 
ancient  philosopher  being  asked  what  should 
be  taught  to  children,  replied,  "That  which 
will  be  most  useful  to  them  in  after  life."  The 
cry  all  over  the  land  is  for  a  more  practical 
education. 

What  will  be  said  in  this  article  applies  es- 
pecially to  country  ungraded  schools,  where  a 
systematic  course  of  education  is  next  to  im- 
possible. The  faithful  teacher  will  always 
strive  to  do  the  greatest  good  to  the  greatest 
number.  The  schools  in  the  country  are 
largely  made  up  of  children  who,  in  the 
majority  of  cases,  expect  to  make*their  living  I 


by  manual  labor  of  some  kind.  Hence,  the 
studies  pursued  by  them  should  be  those  that 
are  most  practical. 

The  attendance  of  children  at  these  schools 
is  brief,  especially  aft^r  they  have  arrived  at 
an  age  most  suitable  for  the  acquisition  and 
appreciation  of  knowledge.  Four  months  in 
the  year  is  a  fair  average  of  their  attendance. 
To  get  a  thorough  knowledge  of  all  the 
branches  of  which  they  should  know  some- 
thing, in  so  short  a  time,  isoutof  thequestion. 
Therefore  the  importance  of  providing  them 
with  the  most  essential  parts  of  these  branches, 
such  as  will  be  most  useful  to  them  in  the 
everyday  affairs  of  life,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated. Now  what  are  these  important 
items  of  knowledge,  or  what  should  boys  and 
girls  know  when  they  leave  school  ? 

Let  me  first,  however,  name  a  few  things 
that  they  do  know  when  they  leave  school. 
They  can  spell  correctly  hundreds  of  difficult 
words  of  which  they  do  not  know  the  meanmg, 
and  hence  will  never  use,  while  such  words 
as  much,  such,  very,  any,  and  a  hundred 
others  in  common  use,  are  misspelled;  or, 
from  ignorance  of  the  meaning  of  words,  they 
will  use  there  for  their,  hear  for  here,  to  for 
too,  and  make  other  similar  mistakes  too 
numerous  to  mention.  They  can  solve  prob- 
lems in  cube  and  square  root,  or  geometrical 
progression  ;  but  ask  them  how  much  carpet 
j5^  of  a  yard  wide  it  will  take  to  cover  a  room 
15x20  ft.,  and  they  will  be  hopelessly  be- 
wildered. Ask  them  how  long  it  will  take  a 
wolf  to  eat  what  is  left  of  a  sheep  after  a  bear 
has  been  eating  20  minutes,  provided  the 
wolf  can  eat  the  entire  sheep  in  40  minutes, 
and  the  bear  can  eat  it  in  35  minutes,  and 
they  will  talk  it  off  mentally  very  glibly — but 
ask  them  what  an  article  that  cost  fifty  centf 
must  be  sold  for,  in  order  to  gain  1214  per 
cent.,  and  they  will  call  for  pencil  and  paper. 

Those  that  have  studied  grammar  can  often 
recite  many  of  the  definitions,  and  parse  al- 
most any  word  you  give  them,  and  yet  can- 
not carry  on  a  conversation  without  making 
glaring  grammatical  errors. 

They  can  tell  you  something  about  the 
rivers,  and  the  mountains,  and  the  capes  of 
Asia  and  Africa,  but  about  local  geography 
they  know  comparatively  little  —  in  short, 
their  precious  time  has  been  too  often  frit- 
tered away  in  acquiring  knowledge  that  is  of 
no  practical  importance,  while  those  things 
which  would  be  of  real  benefit  to  them  in 
after  life  have  been  grossly  neglected. 

The  general  complaint  among  teachers  is 
that  they  have  not  time  to  do  all  that  they 
would  like  to  do.     We  can  appreciate  that 
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difficulty  to  the  full,  but  is  there  not  much 
time  spent  uselessly  in  teaching  unimportant 
things? 

Now,  what  are  the  improtant  things  with 
which  boys  and  girls  should  be  most  fami- 
liar when  they  leave  school?  We  reply, 
those  tilings  which  will  be  most  useful  to  them 
in  after  life.  In  order  to  show  what  we  con- 
ceive these  things  to  be,  let  us  take  up  each 
study  separately  and  try  to  point  out  those 
parts  of  each  that  are  of  practical  importance. 

I.  Spelling.  Did  it  ever  occur  to  your 
mind  that  the  time  spent  in  teaching  pupils 
to  spell  words  of  which  they  do  not  know  the 
meaning,  is  almost  a  waste  of  time  ?  When 
is  the  knowledge  of  spelling  practically 
brought  into  requisition?  Is  it  not  in  writing 
letters,  or  in  some  other  form  of  composition? 
What  kind  of  words  does  a  writer  use,  those 
of  which  he  does  or  those  of  which  he  does  not, 
know  the  meaning  ?  You  answer  the  former. 
Then,  those  are  the  words  that  he  ought  to 
know  how  to  spell.  Therefore,  see  to  it  that 
the  pupils  know  the  meaning  of  all  the  words 
they  learn  to  spell,  for  by  that  method  you 
will  at  once  be  adding  to  their  vocabulary 
and  their  intelligence.  It  is  better  to  know 
how  to  spell  a  thousand  words  and  know  the 
meaning  of  them  all,  than  to  be  able  to  spell 
ten  thousand  and  to  know  the  meaning  and 
use  of  but  a  small  fraction  of  them. 

Reading. — Pupils  on  leaving  school  should 
be  fair  readers.  By  that  we  mean,  they 
should  be  able  to  read  in  an  easy  and  conver- 
sational style.  Whenever  that  is  accomplished 
let  reading  be  laid  aside,  and  the  pupils  de- 
vote their  time  to  something  more  important 
while  in  the  schoolroom.  But  let  the 
teacher  endeavor  to  awaken  in  the  minds  of 
Ae  pupils  a  taste  for  general  reading  as  a 
method  of  instruction,  for  it  will  be  the 
means  by  which  they  will  gain  much  useful 
information  all  through  their  lives,  and  thus 
they  will  continue  the  education  which  was 
begun  in  the  school-room. 

Arithmetic. — This  branch  is  studied  from 
the  time  the  pupils  enter  school  until  they 
leave  it.  They  begin  at  the  beginning  of  the 
book  and  keep  plodding  away,  working  the 
questions  by  the  rule  as  given  in  the  book, 
until  finally  they  have  **finished  it"— at  least, 
they  think  they  have.  What  do  they  know 
about  it  ?  Not  very  much.  It  would  be  well 
enough  to  have  a  knowledge  of  everything 
that  is  to  be  found  in  an  Arithmetic ;  but 
would  it  not  be  wisdom  on  the  part  of  the 
teacher  to  see  to  it  that  its  practical  features 
are  first  mastered? — the  four  fundamental 
principles,    fractions,    interest,    percentage, 


decimals,  denominate  fractions,  etc.  A  smat- 
tering of  these  will  not  do.  How  many  boys 
on  leaving  school  can  make  out  a  bill,  write 
a  receipt,  or  a  promissory  note  ? 

Mental  Arithmetic. — What  shall  we  say 
of  it  ?  As  a  separate  study  it  should  be  ds- 
pensed  with  Written  and  Mental  Arithmetic 
go  hand  in  hand,  and  the  discreet  teacher 
will  originate  such  mental  questions  as  are 
practical  and  appropriate  to  be  given  when 
the  recitation  in  Written  Arithmetic  is  being 
heard.  Let  the  time  that  is  spent  upon  fool- 
ish and  absurd  mental  problems  be  given  to 
acquiring  some  knowledge  of  book  keeping, 
and  you  will  have  done  your  pupils  a  service 
that  jvill  be  acknowledged  by  them  ia.  after 
life.  Every  boy  and  girl  should  know  how 
to  keep  his  or  her  own  accounts  intelligently 
and  intelligibly. 

Grammar. — The  first  thing  pupils  learn  in 
the  study  of  Grammar  is — "  English  grammar 
is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing  the  Eng- 
lish language  correctly" — but  they  never  learn 
to  do  either.  They  commit  a  great  many 
definitions  to  memory  which  are  so  many 
words  without  corresponding  ideas — mere 
husks  of  knowledge.  Such  expressions  as, 
**  I  don't  want  nothing,"  **  I  seen  him,*'  "  I 
done  it,'*  '*  It  was  me,"  and  a  thousand 
other  kindred  expressions,  were  theirs  before 
they  commenced  the  study  of  grammar  and 
remain  a  part  of  their  every  day  vocabulary. 

Geography.  —  The  Philadelphia  Record 
some  time  ago  spoke  of  a  young  girl,  who  on 
being  taken  to  the  country  for  the  first  time, 
asked  the  guide  if  the  stream  known  here- 
abouts was  the  Amazon  River.  She  was  a 
child  of  average  intelligence,  and  could  recite 
glibly  the  lessons  in  geography.  Bat  when 
standing  on  the  banks  of  the  Schuylkill,  she 
was  at  a  loss  whether  to  call  it  the  Amazon, 
the  Niger,  the  Nile,  the  Euphrates,  or  the 
Yang-tse-Kiang.  .  Again,  the  pupils  are  com- 
pelled to  memorize  a  mass  of  details,  includ- 
ing the  names  of  the  Capitals  of  all  the 
countries  in  the  world,  together  with  the 
lengths  of  the  principal  rivers,  the  boundaries 
of  all  countries,  etc.  and  too  often  left  in 
utter  ignorance  regarding  the  essential  facts 
of  local  geography. 

History.— Pupils  should  know  something 
of  history,  especially  of  their  own  country; 
but  it  is  folly  to  compel  them  to  memorize 
page  after  page  as  it  stands  in  the  book,  only 
to  be  forgotten.  Better  make  it  a  reading 
exercise,  and  take  the  place  of  the  higher 
reading  classes.  In  that  way  the  teacher  can 
impress  upon  the  pupils'  minds  its  most  im- 
portant facts. 
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A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Department 
of  Superintendence  will  be  held  in  the 
lecture  room  of  the  Congregational  church, 
Tenth  and  G  streets,  Washington,  D.  C, 
beginning  on  Thursday,  February  19th,  at  10 
a.  m.,  and  continuing  two  days.  A  prelim- 
inary meeting,  for  consultation  only,  will  be 
held  in  one  of  the  parlors  of  the  Ebbitt 
House,  at  8  o'clock  on  the  evening  of  Feb- 
ruary 1 8th.  The  presence  of  ail  active 
members  of  the  Association  who  may  then  be 
in  Washington,  and  their  friends,  is  earnestly 
desired  at  this  informal  meeting. 

An  interesting  programme  of  exercises  on 
business  of  importance  has  been  prepared. 
Papers  will  be  read  by  a  number  of  leading 
educators  from  all  parts  of  the  Union. 

The  headquarters  of  the  Department  will 
be  at  the  Ebbitt  House.  The  charge  for 
boarding  to  members  will  be  from  %2  to  $2.50 
a  day,  according  to  the  location  of  rooms. 

Pennsylvania  will,  we  hope,  l)e  well  repre- 
sented. Supt.  S.  A.  Baer,  of  Berks  county, 
in  this  State,  is  the  Secretary. 


The  National  Educational  Association  will 
hold  its  next  annual  meeting  at  Chautauqua, 
N.  Y.,  beginning  Tuesday,  July  the  13th. 
Chautauqua  has  come  to  be  one  of  our  great 
summer  resorts,  and  the  meeting,  no  doubt, 
will  be  a  large  one.  The  date  is  somewhat 
too  early  io  be  convenient  for  Pennsylvania 
teachers,  but  doubtless  there  will  be  a  large 
attendance.  Ohio  says  she  will  send  a  larger 
delegation  than  any  other  state  except  New 
York.     Shall  we  not  accept  her  challange  ? 


We  have  received  no  heartier  compliment 
and  none  more  to  the  purpose  than  the  fol- 
lowing from  Mountain  Beacon,  Hazleton, 
Pa.:  **  The  Fennsyhania  School  Journal  for 
January  is  before  us,  rich  in  contents  as  ever. 
We  >carcely  know  how  a  newspaper  editor 
couM  keep  fully  posted  in  the  educational 
progress  and  needs  of  the  State  without  it. 
How  a  school  teacher  or  school  director  can, 
without  The  School  Journal ^  understand  the 
great  interest  that  he  attempts  to  take  part  in 
managing,  we  cannot  conceive." 


Supt.  A.  J.  Davis,  of  Clarion,  sent  out 
questions  previous  to  the  meeting  of  the 
County  Institute,  to  all  the  teachers,  with  the 
request  that  they  should  use  them  in  examin- 
ing their  scholars  and  then  prepare  the  results 
for  exhibition  at  the  institute.  He  also  issued 
a  circular  giving  minute  directions  for  this 
work.  Reports  from  the  institute  show  that 
these  measures  were  successful  in  securing  a 
very  cre».itable  exhibition,  which  awakened 
much  interest.  Clarion  is  blessed  with  a  live 
superintendent.  "^ 


We  have  received  a  neat  pamphlet  contain- 
ing the  course  of  study  in  arithmetic  and 
form,  now  in  use  in  the  public  schools  of 
Quincy,  Mass.  In  principle  this  course  con- 
tains nothing  that  has  not  been  known  to 
thinking  teachers  for  many  years;  but  the  de- 
tails are  well  worked  out  and  are  well  worthy 
of  general  attention.  Superintendent  Parker, 
the  author  of  this  course,  is  doing:  a  noble 
work  in  Quincy,  but  his  work  differs  in  no 
wise  from  the  work  that  has  been  done  in  the 
best  schools  of  the  whole  country  for  the  last 
twenty-five  years. 


Professor  S.  H.  White,  of  Peoria,  Illi- 
nois, sends  us  an  article,  which  appears  else- 
where in  this  number,  on  '*  Professional  Work 
in  Ontario."  Professor  White  has  had  much 
experience  in  the  training  of  teachers,  and 
what  he  says  has  weight  and  should  be  well 
considered.  The  normal  school  problem  has 
not  yet  been  fully  solved,  and  we  welcome 
light. 


The  State  of  Vermont  has  a  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  and  a  Superintendent  of 
Agriculture.  These  two  officers  have  been 
holding  joint  meetings  in  many  parts  of  the 
State.  They  are  reputed  to  have  been  well 
attended  and  profitable.  The  editor  of  the 
Vermont  State  Journal  in  particular  has 
hearty  words  of  praise  for  this  plan  of  in- 
structing the  people  and  creating  a  better  pub- 
lic sentiment  both  in  respect  to  agriculture  and 
education,  and  adds  most  truthfully,  that 
'*  the  friends  of  improved  agriculture  should 
also  be  the  active  friends  of  improved  com- 
mon schools." 


Switzerland  has  a  very  fine  Pedagogical 
Museum  at  Zurich ;  she  is  now  about  to  es- 
tablish another  at  Berne.      In  the  latter  city 
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the  government  has  set  apart  for  this  purpose 
three  fine  rooms  in  the  old  post-office  building 
on  Grand  street,  and  a  good  beginning  has 
already  been  made  in  collecting  objects  for 
the  museum  A  society  of  some  two  hundred 
members  has  the  matter  in  hand,  and  what 
has  already  been  done  is  very  creditable  to 
the  city  and  the  country.  The  exhibition 
was  opened  to  the  public  on  the  15th  of  Oc- 
tober last,  and  is  under  the  directorship  of  M. 
Luthi. 


There  seems  to  be  an  earnest  movement  in 
favor  of  an  educational  congress,  but  the 
danger  is  that  when  it  comes  to  meet  it  will 
be  a  body  as  large  and  as  unwieldly  for  pur- 
poses of  effective  work  as  our  present  Na- 
tional Association.  If  constituted  as  purposed 
by  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education  it 
would  be  composed  of  from  two  to  three  hun- 
dred members,  and  the  result  would  be  a 
heavy  popular  assembly  and  not  at  all  a  small 
scientific  body  equipped  **  in  light  marching 
order*'  for  the  hardest  kind  of  work.  In 
such  a  matter  we  are  in  favor  of  a  '*  close 
corporation."  If  a  start  is  made  with  a 
dozen  men,  it  is  enough  ;  the  body  will  grow 
fast  enough— too  fast.  We  would  make  mem- 
bership, somewhat  like  membership  in  the 
French  Academy,  a  mark  of  distinguished 
honor  to  be  bestowed  only  upon  those  who 
have  done  something  to  deserve  it.  Still,  we 
have  but  one  voice,  and  there  are  many  who 
have  the  same  right  to  speak  as  ourselves. 


The  Institute  campaign  has  about  closed, 
institutes  having  been  he'd  in  all  the  counties 
of  the  State  with  one  or  two  exceptions. 
Never  before  has  the  attendance  at  these 
meetings  been  so  large,  or  the  interest  in  them 
so  great.  In  a  number  of  counties  nearly 
every  teacher  actually  engaged  in  school  was 
present,  and  it  was  no  uncommon  thing  to 
meet  a  hundred  or  more  school  directors  on 
directors'  day.  We  have  seen  Court  Houses 
and  large  halls  thronged  every  day  in  the 
week  by  large  crowds  of  interested  citizens, 
cheering  on  the  teachers  with  their  sympa- 
thy and  words  of  encouragement.  If  at- 
tendance at  institutes  by  teachers,  directors, 
and  citizens,  is  a  mark  of  progress  in  school 
affairs,  Pennsylvania  certainly  can  claim  to 
occupy  the  front  rank  of  states,  for  nowhere 
else  in  the  United  States  are  these  meetings 
so  large  or  so  attractive  to  the  public. 

We  are  inclined  to  think,  also,  that  insti- 
tutes have  improved  in  efficiency  as  educa- 
tional agents  while  they  have  increased  in 
size  and  popularity.     There  is  not  so  much 


time  lost  in  organizing  and  in  the  transaction 
of  formal  business  as  in  past  yfars.  The  in- 
struction is  of  a  higher  order  and  niore  prac- 
tical. It  evidently  takes  deeper  root  and 
will  do  more  good.  Much  is  still  10  be  done 
in  this  direction,  but  we  are  making  progres. 

It  is  the  custom  in  many  counties  to  have 
several  essays,  written  generally  by  leading 
teachers,  read  during  the  sessions  of  the 
teachers'  institute.  Many  of  them  are  ex- 
cellent productions  in  their  way,  and  deserve 
a  wider  publication  than  they  receive.  They 
generally  appear  in  the  published  reports  of 
the  counties  in  which  they  are  read,  but  sel- 
dom circulate  to  any  extent  beyond  these 
limits.  In  view  of  all  this  we  make  the  fol- 
lowing proposition  :  We  will  publish  in  Tlu 
School  Journal  one  essay  of  the  kind 
referred  to  from  each  county  whose  superin- 
tendent will  take  the  trouble  to  make  the  se- 
lection and  forward^  us  the  manuscript.  In 
publishing  we  will  not  only  give  credit  to  the 
author,  but  to  the  county,  that  in  the  end  we 
may  be  able  to  compare  the  productions  of 
the  different  counties.  Armstrong  county  is 
the  first  to  promise  us  such  an  essay ;  what 
counties  will  follow  the  good  example  ?  Ijet 
it  be  remembered  that  The  School  Journal 
has  at  least  forty  thousand  readers. 


The  Bureau  of  Education  has  done  well 
in  publishing  in  a  **  Circular  of  Informa- 
tion," "American  Education  as  described  by 
the  French  Commissioner  to  the  International 
Exhibition  of  1876."  The  plan  of  these 
circulars  prevents  the  publication  of  the  whole 
work,  but  even  an  outline  of  what  these 
French  educational  experts  think  of  our 
schools  and  school  systems  is  very  valuable 
and  must  do  great  good ;  and  this  circular  is 
more  than  an  outline.  It  is  a  Selection  of 
the  most  important  parts  of  the  French  re- 
port, and  an  abridgment  of  nearly  the  whole 
of  it.  We  sincerely  hope  that  this  circular 
will  be  published  by 'hundreds  of  thousands, 
and  scattered  throughout  the  whole  country. 
We  would  like  to  have  at  least  one  hundred 
thousand  for  use  in  Pennsylvania. 

Of  the  report  of  this  French  Commission 
we  have  heretofore  spoken  It  contains  some 
mistakes  The  working  of  our  systems  of 
schools  is  not  always  fully  understood. 
Partial  views  are  sometimes  expressed  which 
a  longer  experience  would  have  broadened. 
But  on  the  whole,  it  is  the  best  statement  of 
our  school  affairs  that  has  ever  been  written. 
It  is  thorouhgly  honest  and  fair.  It  speaks 
out  its  mind  in  plain  words,  whether  it  speaks 
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of  our  merits  or  tells  us  of  our  faults.  Our 
own  Government  could  well  afford  to  pay  the 
same  gentlemen  to  come  agam  among  us, 
stay  longer,  study  our  condition  better,  and 
then  tell  us,  in  the  same  truthful  way,  what 
they  would  think  of  us  And  still  bet- 
ter could  the  Government  afford  to  send  a  like 
commission  across  the  sea  to  study  schools 
and  school  systems  in  France  and  elsewhere 
in  Europe,  and  tell  the  country,  **  the  truth, 
the  whole  truth,  and  nothing  but  the  truth," 
about  them. 


In  a  recent  issue,  the  Waynesburg  Republi- 
can cites  the  following  as  some  of  the  essen- 
tial elements  of  a  good  school : 

1.  A  good  teacher  is  essential — one  endowed  with 
good  monil  character,  good  education,  patience,  per- 
sieverance,  energy,  enthusiasm,  resolution. 

2.  A  good  school  hoard,  who  take  interest  in  the 
school,  who  have  intelligence  enough  to  know  that  a 
pleasant  school  room,  supplied  with  good  furniture, 
and  a  good  teacher,  is  necessary,  and  who  have  the 
liberty  to  provide  them,  and  the  firmness  and  principle 
to  sustain  and  encourage  the  teacher  they  employ. 

3.  Parents  who  appreciate  a  good  school  for  their 
children's  sake,  and  who  control  their  children  and 
teach  them  obedience  at  home,  and  co-operate  with 
the  teacher  in  all  things  for  the  children's  good. 

4.  A  public  spirited  community  which  takes  an  hon- 
est pride  in  the  mental  and  moral  culture  of  the  young, 
in  order  to  the  elevation  of  the  standard  of  good  ciii- 
Kenship. 


It  is  well  known  that  there  is  a  law  on  our 
statute  books  inflicting  severe  penalties  Qn  the 
proprietors  of  factories,  mills,  mines,  etc., 
who  employ  young  children  without  allowing 
them  the  opportunity  of  obtaining  at  least  an 
elementary  education.  In  many  instances 
this  law  is  believed  to  be  a  dead  letter.  It  is 
alleged  upon  what  appears  to  be  good  evi- 
dence that  thousands  of  children  of  tender 
years  are  kept  at  work  all  the  year  round  by 
grasping  employers  or  parents  indifferent  to 
their  interests,  and  allowed  to  grow  up  in  ig- 
norance of  everything  except  the  mechanical 
labor  in  which  they  are  engaged.  Thus 
treated,  they  become  mere  human  machines, 
entirely  unfit  to  perform  well  the  duties  of 
citizens  or  of  members  of  society. 

We  are  glad  to  notice  exceptions  to  this 
cruel  treatment  of  children  by  their  employers. 
In  the  city  of  Lancaster,  there  are  two  large 
cotton  mills  employing  a  large  number  of 
children.  These  mills  are  owned  by  Messrs. 
Famum  &  Co..  of  Philadelphia,  and  managed 
by  Mr.  S.  S.  Spencer,  of  Lancaster.  As  the 
children  cannot  very  well  be  spared  from 
their  work  in  the  day  time  so  that  they  can 
attend  the  public  schools,  Mr.  Spencer  ha$ 


had  in  operation  for  several  years  during  the 
winter  a  night  school  for  them,  under  skillful 
teachers,  and  with  an  attendance  of  one  hun- 
dred or  more  scholars.  The  proprietors  fur- 
nish rooms,  equipment,  books,  and  instruction 
entirely  free.  In  addition,  we  understand, 
they  have  during  the  present  session  offered 
twelve  prizes,  worth  I50,  the"  first  prize  a  sil- 
ver watch  valued  at  I15,  for  the  highest 
averages  in  attendance,  conduct  and  pro- 
gress. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  proprietors  and 
managers  of  these  mills  will  be  paid  back  in 
money  for  their  outlay  for  the  education  of 
these  poor  children,  who  must  otherw  ise  re- 
main in  ignorance  ;  but  even  if  not,  the  good 
that  may  grow  out  of  it  is  incalcuable.  We 
commend  this  generous  example  to  the 
owners  of  mills  and  factories  everywhere 
throughout  the  State. 


The  Senate  of  the  University  of  London 
has  at  length  determined  to  establish  examin- 
ations in  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 
The  following  resolution  was  carried  at  the 
last  meeting  of  the  Senate  by  a  large  major- 
ity :  **  That  it  is  desirable  to  promote  the 
knowledge  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  ed- 
ucation among  the  persons  who  intend  to 
become  masters  and  mistresses  in  schools, 
and  that  it  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Examinations  in  Arts,  Sciences  and  I^ws,  to 
report  whether  an  examination  in  such  sub- 
jects by  this  university  is  practicable,  and, 
if  so,  to  formulate  for  the  consideration  of 
the  Senate  a  draft,  scheme,  and  suitable  reg- 
ulations for  such  examination."  An  amend- 
ment was  moved  by  a  member  of  the  Senate 
to  the  effect  that  the  subject  had  not.  as  yet, 
been  sufficiently  ventilated  to  justify  the  Sen- 
ate in  taking  action  in  the  matter,  btit  was 
lost  on  a  division,  the  numbers  being — for  the 
resolution  13;  for  the  amendment  5.  Among 
those  who  voted  for  the  resolution  were  the 
Chancellor  and  the  Vice  Chancellor.  A  let- 
ter from  the  clerk  to  the  Senate  of  the  London 
University  calls  attention  to  the  fact  that  the 
regulations  for  obtaining  the  degrees  in  the 
several  faculties  of  the  university  are  now 
**  precisely  the  same  for  both  sexes.'* 


A  CORRESPONDENT  of  the  Springfield  Re- 
pvblican^  who  has  been  visiting  the  training 
school  for  feeble-minded  children  in  Pennsyl- 
vania, relates  the  following  incident : 

A  curious  case  of  the  special  development  of  a 
single  faculty  is  reckoned  among  the  pupils  of  this 
school.  So  remarkable  are  his  powers  of  memory  that 
after  listening  to  a  sermou,  or  other  discourse,  he  U 
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able  to  rq>eat  it,  verbonm,  preserving  also  the  inton- 
ations of  the  speaker.  As  a  test  of  this  singular  fac- 
ulty, the  lad  was  once  taken  to  Media  to  attend  a 
lecture  upon  some  scientfic  matter,  and  the  next  day 
was  asked  to  repeat  it.  To  the  astonishment  of  all  he 
readily  repeated  the  entire  lecture,  renderini;  Latin 
phrases  and  technicalities  as  glibly  as  the  vernacular ; 
yet  in  his  mentality  the  reflective  power  was  dull  and 
feeble,  and  he  was  wholly  unable  to  convert  into 
practical  sense  the  knowledge  he  so  lightly  acquired. 

As  appears  by  the  following  sketch  of  pro- 
ceedings, the  Normal  School  men  out  West 
are  moving  : 

An  informal  meeting  of  men  interested  in  the  pro- 
fessional education  of  teachers  was  held  in  Ann  Arbor 
on  Friday  and  Saturday,  Jan.  2  and  3.  1880. 

The  purpose  of  this  meeting  was  to  discuss  some  of 
the  fundamental  questions  in  normal  instruction,  and 
to  agree  upon  certain  lines  of  doctrine  and  policy. 
Papers  were  presented  as  follows  :  "  Diagnosis  of  the 
Disease  of  the  B.>dy  Educational,"  by  G.  P.  Brown  ; 
«  The  Qaincy  '  isystem,*  "  by  E.  C.  Hewitt ;  "  Edu 
cational  Fiychology,"  by  W.  H.  Payne;  *' The  Doc- 
trine of  Memory,"  by  Daniel  Putnam  ;  "  Pupil  Teach- 
ing," by  Joseph  Estabrook.  A  very  inleresting 
sketch  of  the  "  Ecole  Normale  Centrale,"  of  Paris, 
was  given  by  Professor  Hennequin.  The  discussion 
of  these  papers  resulted  in  the  adoption  of  the  follow- 
ing resolutions : 

1.  That  in  our  lectures  in  the  class-room  and  before 
the  people,  we  will  enforce  the  value  of  skillful  super- 
vision, and  will  advocate  the  largest  liberty  in  the  ex- 
ercise of  supervisory  duties. 

2.  That,  while  holding  that  formation  or  culture  is 
the  great  purpose  of  scholastic  training,  we  will  teach 
that  the  mind,  as  the  instrument  of  thought,  is  best 
developed  while  being  furnished  with  valuable 
knowledge. 

3.  That  there  are  now  needed  for  the  purposes  of 
sound  normal  instruction  an  elementary  and  an  ad- 
vanced treatise  on  educational  psychology,  and  a  com- 
pendious history  of  education. 

4.  That  we  call  a  meeting  of  men  especially  inter- 
ested in  normal  instruction  for  the  third  week  in  July, 
1880,  at  Put  in  Bay. 

5.  That  at  this  proposed  meeting  we  will  bring  for- 
ward the  following  topics  for  discussion  :  i.  The 
formation  of  a  body  of  educational  doctrine ;  2.  The 
unification  of  professional  instruction  in  normal 
schools ;  3.  The  relation  of  normal -school  work  to  the 
State;  4.  The  education  of  the  public  with  reference 
to  normal  schools  and  their  work  ;  5.  The  relation  of 
academic  to  strictly  professional  work;  6.  The  rela- 
tion of  model  and  training  schools  to  normal  schools. 


In  his  reply  to  the  address  of  the  principals 

of  the  public  schools  of  Pittsburgh,  who  called 

upon  him  in  a  body,  General  Grant  is  reported 

to  have  said : 

Gentlemen:  There  is  no  interest  in  our  country 
wh'rch  I  feel  deserves  more  to  be  fostered  than  that  of 
the  public  school.  Intelligence  is  the  security  of  the 
Republic,  as  ignorance  is  the  upholding  of  the  mon- 
archy. To  insure  ourselves  against  the  disasters  of 
war,  particularly  of  civil  war,  we  want  education  dif- 
fused, that  the  minds  of  our  youth  may  be  sufficiently 
taught  to  read  and  distinguish  between  right  and 
wrong ;  and  with  such  education  universally  diffused. 


the  Republic  can  never  be  in  danger.     I  only  regfct 
that  the  statistics  show  in  our  country  as  much  illiier- 
acy  as  is  shown.     1  was  surprised  at  some  figures  that 
I  heard  repeated  within  a  few  days ;  but  when  we 
consider  the  infancy  of  our  public  school  system,  it  is 
probably  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at.     My  hope 
is  that  the   day  will  come,  and  that  not    far   distant, 
when  the  school  facilities  everywhere  will  be  so  tint 
every  child  may  have  the  opportunity  of  receiviiis  a 
common  school  education  at  the  expense  of  the  State, 
and,  if  it  should  be  necessary,  that  there  should  be  in 
each   State   of  this  Union  a  compulsory  education. 
[Applause.]     It  would  be  impossible,  I  suppose, with 
our  views  of  state  right  (which  I  would  separate  alto- 
gether from  State  sovereignty) — it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  General  Government  to  demand  a  compulsory 
school  system  in  the  States.     But  the  General  Govern- 
ment, so  long  as  it  has  public  lands,  might,  if  it  chose, 
contribute  lands,  or  in  any  other  way  contribute  to  the 
support  of  the  free  schools  in  the  country,  and  make 
any  condition  that  the  General   Government  thought 
advisable  before   a    State   could  receive  the  benefit 
which  the  General  Government  was  going  to  bestow, 
and  in  that  way  indirectly  have  a  part  in  the  compul- 
sory education  that  I  speak  of.     Of  course,  you    un- 
derstand that  I  say  the  Slate  could  be  the  only  author- 
ity  to  compel  education  within  the  State;    but  the 
General   Government,  giving    its   assistance,    could 
come  in  on  condition  that  the  State  afford  the   facili- 
ties which  every  child  requires  for  a  common  school 
education. 

Gentlemen,  I  hope  your  efforts  here  in  Allegheny 
county  will  be  i  nitated  all  over  this  broad  land,  and 
that  in  a  few  years  we  may  see,  if  not  a  universal,  at 
least  a  very  general,  attendance  of  the  children  upon 
our  public  schools. 


EDUCATION  IN  PHILADELPHIA. 


THE  Board  of  Education  of  the  city  of 
Philadelphia  reorganized  January  5th, 
Edward  T.  Steel,  esq  ,  was  unanimously  re- 
elected President.  Upon  taking  the  chair, 
Mr.  Steel  delivered  an  appropriate  address. 
We  pre>ent  below  some  extracts  from  this  ad- 
dress that  touch  upon  questions  of  special  in- 
terest to  Philadelphia,  but  also  of  general 
interest  to  the  State  at  large. 

It  is  not  an  overstatement  to  say  that  the  character 
of  the  public  schools  of  Philadelphia  must  largely  de- 
termine the  character  of  the  city — in  other  worcis,  to 
train  the  youth  of  the  community  is  to  shape  and  fix 
its  manhood.  It  is  equally  true  that  the  grade  of  the 
teacher  settles  the  status  of  the  schools ;  consequently 

THE  STANDARD  OF   ELIGIBILITY 

for  the  position  of  teacher  which  this  board  estab- 
lishes and  unswervingly  maintains,  is  of  vital  import- 
ance. Previous  to  1865  the  local  boards  elected 
teachers  under  such  evidence  of  qualifications  as  they 
deemed  sufficient.  At  that  date  the  Legislature  placed 
this  power  exclusively  under  the  authority  of  the  Board 
of  Education,  in  the  exercise  of  which  the  standard  has 
constantly  improved,  so  that,  at  the  present  time,  a 
reasonably  high  grade  of  qualification  b  required  for 
new  teachers. 

The  Normal  School  graduates  of  last  June,  who 
have  satisfactory  records  as  teachers  in  the  School 
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of  Practice  during  the  current  year,  and  successfully 
pass  an  examinaiion  in  methods  of  instruction  at  the 
end  of  the  present  term,  will  receive  licenses  to 
teach.  In  my  opinion,  the  license  should  at  first  be 
l^ven  for  a  short  term.  With  this  additional  safe- 
guard, and  the  faithful  execution  of  the  present  re- 
quirements of  the  board,  there  wilt  be  every  reason 
to  expect  decided  improvement.  This  brings  me  to 
the  subject  that  I  deem  of  great  importance,  and 
strongly  urge  upon  your  attention.  In  all  theschool 
districts  of  the  country  in  wliich  any  considerable 
interest  is  felt  in  educational  matteis,  licenses  to 
teach  are  granted  for  limited  terms  of  years,  and 
other  provisions  made  to  secure  continued  efBciency ; 
for  example,  quoting  the  school  regulations  of  the 
city  of  New  York  :  **  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  City 
Superintendent  to  re-examine  any  teacher  upon  the 
written  request  of  any  two  inspectors  in  the  district, 
or  three  trustees  of  the  ward  in  which  the  teacher  is 
employed." 

In  addition,  these  districts,  without  exception,  have 
superintendents,  who  constantly  inspect  the  schools. 
Such  rules  and  supervision  induce  teachers  to  keep 
.  abreast  of  the  times.  In  our  district,  with  no  super- 
intendent, we  have  always  granted  teachers'  certifi- 
cates, without  time  limit,  and  made  no  provision  for 
re-examination.  This  places  able  and  accomplished 
teachers,  whose  inclinations  tend  to  constant  study, 
upon  the  same  permanent  standing  as  those  who  have 
entered  the  profession  for  employment  only,  and,  ac- 
cepted on  a  low  standard  of  qualification,  are  less 
capable  than  when  admitted.  1  am  clearly  of  opinion 
that  this  board  should  at  least  adopt  a 

SYSTEM  OF  PERIODICAL  RE-EXAMINATION, 

the  first  of  which  should  be  held  at  a  reasonably  dis- 
tant day,  in  order  to  allow  preparation.  This  may 
not  be  such  an  examination  as  is  required  of  normal 
school  students,  but  should  embrace  all  the  studies  of 
the  grammar,  secondary  and  prim<iry  schools,  with  an 
investigation  of  the  knowledge  of  the  methods  of  in- 
struction. This  latter  qualification  is  now  conceded  to 
be  as  valuable  to  the  teacher  as  scholarship. 

The  subject  of  reexamination  appeals  strongly  to 
our  sympathies,  but  upon  careful  consideration  the 
single  fact  appears  that  the  schools  are  maintained 
solely  for  the  pupils.  The  limited  time  many  of 
them  have  to  give  to  elementary  instruction,  which  in 
numerous  cases  is  all  they  ever  receive,  forbids  that 
their  opportunities  should  be  wasted  for  any  reason — 
least  of  all,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  employment  to 
any  one.  In  connection  with  the  foregoing,  to  be 
eligible  to  the  principalship  of  any  of  our  schools,  in 
my  judgment,  the  board  should  require,  in  addition  to 
its  present  rules,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
methods  and  principles  of  instruction.  This  is  com- 
paratively a  modem  science,  and  is  doing  a  great 
work  in  reaching  the  understanding  of  pupils  and 
making  the  school-room  attractive  to  them.  Another 
subject  to  which  I  would  call  your  attention  is  the 
combining  of  all  secondary  and  primary  schools  in  the 
same  building,  under  one  principal,  and  where  a 
reasonable  number  of  divisions  are  so  combined,  to 
relieve  the  principal  from  teaching  and  require  her  to 
conduct,  unify  and  inspire  the  school.  It  is  an  essen- 
tial condition  of  every  successful  enterprise,  no  less 
applicable  to  schools,  that  it  be  presided  over  by  a 
person  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  the  whole. 
This  cannot  be  performed  where  that  individual  has 
a  labor  common  with  others. 

This  change  will  not  increase  the  number  of  teach. 


ers.  By  altering  the  rule  and  adding  a  few  pupils  to 
each  division,  the  school  taught  by  the  principal  will 
be  disposed  of.  There  are  in  this  district  one  hun- 
dred and  fifteen  buildings,  containing  two  hundred 
and  ninety-five  secondary  and  primary  schools  under 
the  latter  number  of  principals,  each  leaching  a  divis. 
ion  ;  in  many  cases  from  three  to  five  schools  of  these 
classes  in  each  building.  Among  the  number  of  em- 
inent teachers  in  our  schools,  many  could  be  found 
who,  in  a  degree,  would  duplicate  their  knowledge 
interest  and  ability  in  every  teacher  under  their  direc- 
tion. To  adopt  this  plan,  in  my  opinion,  would  prove 
so  advantageous  that  such  schools  would  produce 
double  their  net  results.  It  is  generally  conceded  by 
members  of  the  board  that  a  proper  and 

ABLE  SUPERVISION  OF  THE  SCHOOLS 

of  this  district  would  greatly  increase  their  efficiency. 
I  trust  that  in  the  estimate  for  i88i  an  amount  to 
cover  this  cost  will  be  asked  for,  and  competent  super- 
intendents may  be  employed. 


WHAT  SHALL  BE  DONE  WITH 
THE  INDIANS  ? 


AN  Indian  policy  must  do  one  of  two 
things :  first,  provide  for  killing  them 
oft  as  soon  as  possible  ;  or,  second,  provide 
for  civilizing  them.  A  large  number  of  men 
has  been  lost,  and  a  vast  amount  of  money 
has  been  expended,  in  the  attempt  to  drive 
the  Indians  from  their  lands  and  destroy 
them.  This  policy  has  been  a  success  so  far 
as  getting  rid  of  the  Indians  is  concerned. 
The  populous  tribes  that  once  peopled  this 
continent  have  dwindled  to  a  mere  handful. 
Are  any  to  be  spared?  If  so,  it  is  quite 
time  to  try  what  can  be  done  to  civilize  those 
that  are  left.  We  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  experiments  of  educating  Indian  youths, 
now  being  tried  at  Hampton,  Virginia,  a«d 
at  Carlisle  in  this  State.  Such  experiments 
should  have  been  tried  a  hundred  years  ago. 
It  is  the  method  of  intelligence — of  Chris- 
tianity. 

Below  we  give  some  extracts  from  the  late 
report  of  Secretary  Schurz,  which  give  rise  to 
the  hope  that  the  Government  is  at  last  about 
to  make  an  earnest  effort  to  give  the  Indians 
a  chance,  and  which  also  show  that  even  the 
wildest  tribes  in  the  West  are  not  in  a  state 
of  hopeless  barbarism : 

It  is  believed  by  many  that  the  normal  condition  of 
the  Indians  is  turbulence  and  hostility  to  the  whites; 
that  the  principal  object  of  an  Indian  policy  must  be 
to  keep  the  Indians  quiet,  and  that  they  can  be  kept 
quiet  only  by  the  constant  presence  and  pressure  of 
force.  This  is  an  error.  Of  the  seventy-one  Indian 
agencies,  there  are  only  eleven  which  have  military 
posts  in  their  immediate  vicinity,  and  fourteen  with  a 
military  force  within  one  to  three  days'  march.  Of 
the  253,000  Indians  in  the  United  States,  there  have 
been  since  the  pacification  of  the  Sioux,  at  no  time 
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more  than  a  few  hundred  in  hostile  conflict  with  the 
whites. 

While  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  to  belittle  the 
deplorable  nature  of  Indian  disturbances,  or  the  great 
value  of  a  military  force  in  suppressing  them,  it  is  but 
just  to  the  Indians  to  point  out  the  important  fact  that 
disturbance  and  hostility  are  the  exception,  and  peace- 
able conduct  the  rule ;  that  a  very  large  majority  of 
Indian  reservations  are  in  a  condition  of  uninterrupted 
quiet,  without  the  presence  of  a  coercing  force,  and 
the  equally  significant  experience  that  the  more  civil- 
ized an  Indian  tribe  becomes,  the  more  certainly  can 
its  peaceable  and  orderly  conduct  be  depended  upon. 
The  progress  of  civilization  and  the  maintenance  of 
peace  among  the  Indians  have  always  gone  hand  in 
hand. 

He  declares  that  his  Department  has  an  In. 
dian  policy,  which  is : 

1.  To  set  the  Indians  to  wotk  as  agriculturists  or 
herders,  thus  to  break  up  their  habits  of  savage  life, 
and  to  make  them  self-supporting. 

2.  To  educate  their  youth  of  both  sexes,  so  as  to 
introduce  to  the  growing  generation  civilized  ideas, 
wants  and  aspirations. 

3.  To  allot  parcels  of  land  to  Indians  in  sever- 
alty, and  to  give  them  individual  titles  to  their  farms 
in  fee,  inalienable  for  a  certain  period,  thus  to  foster 
the  pride  of  individual  ownership  of  properly,  instead 
of  their  former  dependence  upon  the  tribe,  with  its 
territory  held  in  common. 

4.  When  settlement  in  severalty,  with  individual 
title,  is  accomplished,  to  dispose,  with  their  consent, 
of  those  lands  on  their  reservations  which  are  not  set- 
tled or  used  by  them,  the  proceeds  to  form  a  fund  for 
their  benefit,  which  will  gradually  relieve  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  expenses  at  present  provided  for  by  an- 
nual appropriations. 

5.  When  this  is  accomplished,  to  treat  the  Indians 
like  other  inhabitants  of  the  United  Slates,  under  the 
laws  of  the  land. 

He  regards  herding  and  agriculture  com 
bined  as  the  best  primary  means  of  civilizing 
the  Indians — as  herding  alone  would  not  keep 
all  busy,  even  if  the  herds  could  be  provided. 
The  number  engaged  in  farming,  and  the  re- 
sults of  their  labor,  are  larger  than  is  com- 
monly understood : 

The  Indians  on  reservations  have  now  under  culti- 
vation 157.056  acres  (about  24,000  of  which  were 
broken  by  them  this  year),  and  this  year's  produce 
amounts  to  1,361,577  bushels  of  grain,  wheat,  corn, 
oats  and  barley,  390.698  bushels  of  vegetables,  and 
48^353  tons  of  hay.  This  exhibit  does  not  include  the 
civilized  tribes  of  Indian  Territory.  At  the  same 
time,  the  rai.^ing  of  stock  has  been  encouraged  as 
much  as  possible.  Provision  has  been  made  for  an 
additional  distribution  of  11,300  head  of  stock  cattle 
among  the  uncivilized  tribes,  it  being  found  that  the 
Indians  are  beginning  to  take  excellent  care  of  their 
domestic  animals,  and  to  be  proud  of  the  increase  of 
their  stock.  The  cultivation  of  garden  vegetables  is 
also  rapidly  spreading.  Preparations  have  been  made 
to  very  largely  increase  the  area  of  cultivated  ground 
next  year.  Considerable  quantities  of  agricultural 
tools  have  been  distributed  and  the  demand  is  con- 
stantly increasing.  ' 

One  statement  of  the  Secretary's,  one 
would  think,  might  set  at  rest  all  question  of 


the  possibility  of  making  men  of  the  Indians. 
He  says  : 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  mentioned  that  late  ia 
the  autumn  of  1878,  the  conveyance  of  i>upplies  fros 
the  Missouri  river  to  the  Sioux  agencies,  recently  e». 
tablished  in  southern  Dakota,  was  entiusted  to  tlK 
Indians  themselves.  The  Department  furnished 
wagons  and  harness;  and  the  Indians,  their  p>oniesas 
draft  animals.  A  shout  of  derision  all  along  the  Up- 
per Missouri  greeted  the  experiment.  A  disastroos 
failure  was  confidently  predicted  by  those  inieresled 
in  the  freighting  business,  and  many  others.  But  not 
only  did  the  Sioux  succeed  in  keeping  their  agencies 
supplied  during  an  uncommonly  hard  winter,  taking 
their  wagons  over  desolate  plains,  without  roads,  a  dis- 
tance of  90  and  193  miles  respectively  from  the  nvcr, 
but  they  have  proved  the  most  efficient,  honest  and 
reliable  freighters  the  Indian  service  ever  had.  Not 
a  pound  of  freight  was  lost.  Although  the  Indian 
freighters,  occasionally  delayed  by  accidents  or  ex- 
traordinary difficulties  on  their  weary  way,  were  some> 
times  without  provisions,  not  a  cracker  box  nor  a  pock 
barrel  was  broken  open. 

The  Secretary  adds  in  regard  to  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Indians  : 

The  employment  of  Indians  in  the  mills  and  work- 
shops on  the  agencies  has  been  tried  wiih  equal  suc- 
cess. In  some  of  our  grist  and  saw-miiis,  Indians  act 
as  engineers.  In  the  blacksmith  shops,  saddler  shops, 
and  carpenter  shops  at  the  agencies,  185  young  In- 
dians are  in>tructed  as  apprentices,  and  their  number 
is  being  constantly  increased.  Some  of  the  shops 
are  successfully  controlled  by  Indians  as  foremen,  and 
the  employment  o(  Indians  as  laborers  in  a  variety  of 
other  ways  has  been  generally  introduced.  On  Indian 
reservations,  where  suitable  clay  is  at  hand,  the  estab- 
lishment of  brickyards  to  be  worked  by  Indians  b 
contemplated,  and  will  be  begun  next  spring.  On  the 
Sioux  reservation  in  southern  Dakota  the  Indians  arc 
engaged  in  putting  up  telegraph  lines. 

The  building  of  houses  for  Indians  by  white  con- 
tractors has  been  abandoned,  and  Indians  are  now 
constructing  their  houses  themselves,  window  sash, 
shingles  and  planks,  the  latter  sawed  in  the  mills  on 
the  reservations,  being  furnished  to  them.  The  old 
Indian  prejudice  that  it  is  improper  for  men  to  do  any- 
thing else  than  hunt  and  fight,  and  that  squaws  only 
should  work,  is  being  rapidly  and  very  generally  over- 
come. 

Of  the  Red  Cloud  and  Spotted  Tail  bands 
of  Sioux,  he  says  : 

A   general   outbreak   was  predicted   a  year   ago. 
When    I   visited   them   this  summer,  I    found    their , 
freighted  wagons  by  hundreds  on  the  road,  with  their  * 
young  warriors  on  the  box ;  their  chiefs  with  their 
people  making  hay,  and  cultivating  fields  on  the  bot- 
torn  lands,  many  of  them  building  houses  for  their 
families,  anxious   to  have   their  children   educated; 
many  requesting  that  their  boys  and  girls  be  taken  to 
our  schools  in  the  Elast,  and  the  universal  wish  to  be 
permanently  settled,  and  led  on  "  in  the  white  man's 
way."     Only   one  slight   disorder   interrupted  their 
general  good  conduct.    Similar  things  may  be  said  of 
many  other  tribes.   The  rapid  disappearance  of  game, 
which  is  to  them  a  blessing  in  disguise,  will  greatly 
facilitate  the  introduction  of  civilized  pursuits  among 
several  tribes,  who  at  present  still  prefer  hunting  to 
regular  work.      There  is  good  reason  to  hope  that  if 
Congress  will  aid  the  carrying  out  of  the  policy  above 
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indicated  by  the  enactment  of  legifilalion  essential  to 
its  success,  and  if  citizens  of  the  West  will  make  up 
their  minds  to  it  that  the  Indians  must  have  at  least 
some  land  worth  cultivating,  we  shall,  in  another 
year,  make  another  long  step  toward  the  solution  of 
the  Indian  problem,  which  consists  in  so  settling  the 
Indians  that  they  may  become  self-supporting,  and 
that  their  presence  among  us  will  cease  to  be  a  dis- 
turbing element  in  American  society. 


WORK  IN  THE  WEST, 


THE  County  Superintendents  of  the  coun- 
ties of  Beaver,  Butler,  Clarion,  Claw- 
ford,  Erie,  Lawrence,  McKean,  Mercer,  Ve- 
nango and  Warren  have  joined  in  the  issue 
of  the  two  circulars  which  we  print  below ; 
the  first  is  to  school  directors,  and  the  sec- 
ond to  teachers.  Both  contain  sound  practi- 
cal advice  and  must  do  good. 

TO  THE  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS. 

Ernh  to  be  Sought. — Good  buildings,  pleasant 
grounds,  attractive  bchool-rooms,  skillful  teachers, 
long  service  in  the  same  school,  suitable  furniture, 
bocks  and  apparatus,  collections  of  educational  appli- 
ances, regular  attendance  of  pupils,  preservation  of 
records  of  conduct  and  progress  of  pupils,  preserva- 
tion of  manuscript  work  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

Means  to  Secure  these  Ends, — I.  Select  such  well- 
qualified  teachers  as  intend  to  continue  teaching,  and 
will  remain  in  your  schools.  Experience  is  valuable ; 
the  experience  gained  in  your  schools  should  profit 
your  schools. 

2.  Support  the  teacher  heartily;  let  him  give  him- 
self wholly  to  the  work  ol  teaching,  with  the  assur- 
ance that  by  so  doing  he  bebt  serves  the  public  aud 
best  serves  himself. 

3.  Adorn  the  school  grounds  and  ornament  the 
school  room.    Work  will  do  this,  without  money. 

4.  Provide  necessary  books  and  apparatus.  Add  to 
the  collection  from  time  to  lime. 

5.  Secure  constant  improvement  and  increased  ap- 
pliances. 

6.  Work  for  longer  school  terms,  and  try  to  keep 
the  schools  open  when  the  greatest  number  of  pupils 
can  attend. 

7.  Encourage  teachers  to  hold  frequent  educational 
meetings. 

8.  Provide  for  the  preservation  of  pupils'  work,  and 
encourage  teachers  aud  pupils  in  making  collections 
of  natural  objects,  specimens  of  regular  school  work, 
examination  papers,  drawmgs,  etc. 

9.  Arrange  progressive  courses  of  study  and  secure 
a  record  of  the  conduct  aud  progress  of  pupils. 

10.  Visit  the  school  often,  and  strive  to  make  the 
school  the  most  prominent  and  interesting  object  of 
thought  in  the  district. 

Co-operation  is  the  great  means  of  modem  progress. 
Let  us  co-operate  in  Ubing  all  the  educational  forces 
for  advancing  the  cause  of  education. 

TO  TEACHERS. 

1.  Give  yourself  wholly  to  school  work  ;  determine 
lo  live  from  its  rewards,  and  to  remain  in  the  profes- 
sion. 

2.  Strive  to  grow  in  knowledge,  skill  and  teaching 
power. 


3.  Accumulate  the  tools  of  the  profession — apparatus 
books,  and  educational  journals. 

4.  Adorn  your  school  house  and  school  grounds. 

5.  Educate  public  sentiment  in  favor  of  good 
schools. 

6.  Stiive  to  secure  for  your  school  a  growing  cabi- 
net, library,  and  set  of  apparatus. 

7.  Establish  reading  circles,  literary  and  educational 
societies. 

8.  Strive  to  quicken  the  intellect  of  the  district,  fur- 
nish food  for  thought,  and  so  stimulate  the  people  of 
the  district  that  they  will  gladly  pay  you  a  living 
salary. 

9.  Try  to  introduce  good  papers  and  books  into 
every  house,  that  the  children  may  become  familiar 
with  and  love  good  reading. 

10.  Cultivate  gcod  feeling  in  the  district. 

11.  Cooperate  with  other  teachers  and  educators, 
in  all  proper  attempts  to  advance  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, attend  conventions  and  institutes. 

12.  Pursue  a  course  of  reading  and  study.  Join  a 
"  circle,"  or  start  one. 

Education  is  advancing.  We  invite  you  to  take  a 
leading  part  in  educational  work  this  year.  Remem- 
ber, he  helps  himself  most  who  tries  to  help  others 
most.  Meditate  upon  these  suggestions,  read  them 
over  often,  and  strive  to  prove  yourself  a  power  for 
good  in  your  own  school  and  district. 


OVER  THE  SEA. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  EDITOR.— NO.  XVUF. 


STILL  MORE  OF  ROME. — THE  VATICAN. 

THE  Vatican  has  been  the  residence  of  the- 
popes  and  the  seat  of  the  papal  court 
for  at  least  five  or  six  centuries.  Indeed, 
there  seems  to  have  been  a  dwelling  house 
connected  with  St.  Peter's  ever  since  the 
erection  of  the  first  church  by  that  name. 
The  palace  now  consists  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  connected  buildings,  built  at  different 
times,  by  different  popes,  in  different  styles 
of  architecture.  The  want  of  symmetry 
in  the  buildings  is  such,  and  their  surround- 
ings are  so  unfavorable,  that  the  palace  as  a 
whole  does  not  make  a  very  agreeable  impres- 
sion upon  the  visitor  as  he  approaches  it ;  but 
when  he  has  walked  through  the  great  apart- 
ments, visited  the  saloons  open  to  the  public, 
and  seen  the  treasures  of  art  collected  in 
them,  he  will  come  away  overwhelmed  with 
the  griindeur  of  the  spectacle.  The  buildings, 
including  the  several  courts,  are  said  to  cover 
a  space  of  more  than  twenty  acres.  They 
contain  11,000  halls,  chapels,  saloons,  and 
apartments.  In  addition,  there  are  numerous 
arcades  and  courts,  the  whole  constituting  the 
most  extensive  palace  in  the  world. 

The  approach  to  the  Vatican  is  from  the 
Piazza  of  St.  Peter's.  You  encounter  a  Swiss 
guard  at  the  entrance,  but  provided  with  the 
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proper  permission  to  visit  the  palace,  you  pass 
on  to  the  magnificent  marble  stairway  called 
the  Scala  Regia.  and  ascend  to  the  first  apart- 
ments. We  shall  follow  no  special  order  in 
our  brief  descriptions.  One  of  the  first  rooms 
you  enter  is  the  famous  Sistine  Chapel.  It  is 
in  this  chapel  that  the  pope  holds  his  recep- 
tions, and  here  also  take  place  the  rehgious 
exercises  in  which  he  personally  officiates. 
But  we  hardly  thought  of  this  as  we  stood  in  the 
chapel,  for  our  attention  was  completly  ab- 
sorbed by  the  altar-piece  and  ceiling,  painted 
by  the  hand  of  the  great  master,  Michael  An- 
gelo.  Ihe  paintings  on  the  ceiling  were  be- 
gun on  the  loth  of  May,  1508,  and,  it  is 
said,  were  finished  in  twenty-two  months. 
The  ceiling  is  divided  into  nine  sections,  each 
containing  a  picture,  but  the  whole  is  united 
in  one  grand  design,  so  uniform  and  compact 
that  artists  agree  in  calling  it  one  of  the  great- 
est pictures  in  the  world,  if  not  the  greatest. 
The  whole  represents  the  work  of  creation 
and  early  Bible  history,  including  the  sacrifice 
of  Cain  and  Abel,  the  Flood,  and  the  story  of 
Noah.  Thirty  years  later  Michael  Angelo 
painted  on  the  altar-wall  the  Last  Judgment, 
a  picture  sixty  four  feet  wide,  and  equally  as  cel- 
ebrated as  the  ceiling  paintings.  This  picture 
is  somewhat  defaced  by  smoke,  and  more  so 
by  the  hands  of  those  have  partially  draped 
the  original  figures.  Near  by  the  Sistine 
Chapel  is  the  Pauline  Chapel,  in  which  there 
are  two  frescoes,  also  by  Michael  Angelo, 
the  Convei  sion  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Crucifixion 
of  St.  Peter. 

Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael  were  contem- 
poraries and  to  sonie  extent  rivals.  The 
masterpieces  of  both  are  in  the  Vatican. 
Having  seen  the  magnificent  painting  of  the 
one  in  the  Sistine  chapel,  unskilled  as  we  were 
in  matters  of  art,  we  hastened  to  the  Stanza 
and  Loggia  that  we  might  look  upon  the 
splendid  frescoes  of  the  other.  The  history 
of  the  paintings  in  the  Stanza  is  this  :  Pope 
Julius  II.  intrusted  the  ornamentation  of  the 
rooms  to  Perugino  and  other  artists.  Among 
them  was  Raphael,  then  quite  a  young  man, 
but  who  in  a  short  time  so  distinguished 
himself  among  his  fellows,  that  the  whole 
work  was  left  in  his  hands.  He  was  able, 
however,  to  complete  only  a  portion  of  it. 
The  rooms  are  vaulted,  and  the  vaulting  is 
divided  into  sections  differing  in  shape.  The 
ceihng  paintings  are  in  these  sections.  Those 
in  the  first  rooms,  the  Stanza  della  Segnatura, 
represented  what  were  then  considered  the 
four  spheres  of  intellectual  life.  Theology, 
Poetry,  Philosophy,  and  Justice.  The  figures 
are  allegorical.     Theology  is  represented  by 


a  figure  among  the  clouds  with  a  book  in  the 
left  hand  and  with  the  right  pointing  down 
to  the  heavenly  vision  pictured  on  the  wall 
below.  Poetry,  with  book  and  lyre,  is  seated 
on  a  marble  throne  crowned  with  laurels. 
Philosophy  is'  painted  with  a  diadem,  two 
books,  matter  and  mind,  and  a  robe  emble- 
matical of  the  four  elements.  Justice  has  a 
crown,  a  sword  and  a  balance.  The  mural 
paintings  are  immediately  beneath  those  on 
the  ceiling,  and  are  connected  with  them  in 
design  and  execution.  They  are  exceedingly 
rich  in  Biblical  and  mythological  scenes,  and 
to  some  extent  the  portraits  of  real  persons 
have  been  introduced.  To  follow  out  the  de- 
tails of  the  pictures,  and  to  comprehend  the 
full  thought  of  the  great  master,  would  require 
months,  if  not  years,  of  study.  The  second 
room,  the  Stanza  d*  Eliodoro^  was  also 
painted  by  Raphael  The  ceili  g  scenes  arc 
Jehovah's  appearance  to  Noah,  Jacob's  vision, 
Moses  at  the  burning  bush,  and  the  Sacrifice 
of  Isaac,  with  auxiliary  pictures  on  the  walls 
beneath.  The  two  remaining  rooms  contain 
much  of  interest,  but  only  one  of  the  famous 
Raphael  frescoes,  the  Conflagration  of  the 
Borgo. 

The  Loggia  is  an  open  gallery,  running 
around  the  second  or  third  story  of  the  build- 
ings, enclosing  and  overlooking  the  beautiful 
Court  of  St.  Damaso  with  its  flowers  and  foun- 
tains. The  west  side  of  the  Loggia  was  orna- 
mented by  Raphael  or  from  his  designs,  and  is 
one  of  the  great  attractions  of  the  Vatican. 
The  vaulted  ceiling  is  divided  into  thirteen  sec- 
tions, each  of  which  contains  four  quadran- 
gular frescoes,  the  whole  sometimes  called,  in 
allusion  to  their  Scriptural  character,  Ra- 
phael's Bible.  Twelve  of  the  sections  con- 
tain scenes  from  the  Old  Testament,  and  the 
thirteenth  only  is  devoted  to  pictures  from 
the  New.  This  part  of  the  gallery  has  been 
closed  by  glass  windows  since  181 3,  to  protect 
the  paintings  from  exposure  to  the  weather. 

The  Picture  Gallery  of  the  Vatican  is  by 
no  means  the  largest,  but  it  is  considered  the 
finest  in  the  world.  It  is  exceedingly  rich  in 
works  of  the  old  masters,  and  no  space  is 
found  for  a  single  picture  of  even  moderate 
merit.  Raphael  is  represented  by  a  number 
of  pictures,  including  his  celebrated  Madonna 
of  Foiigno,  and  his  last  great  work  the 
Transfiguration;  and  the  walls  of  the  dif- 
ferent saloons  are  covered  with  paintings 
by  such  masters  as  Perugino,  Titian,  Murillo, 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  Guido,  Correggio,  and 
Poussin.  There  is  no  classification  into 
schools  as  in  many  other  European  galleries, 
and  the  pictures  are  ndt  numbered ;  but  each 
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one  seems  to  have  been  selected  on  account 
of  its  individual  merit,  and  each  is  a  study  in 
itself. 

A  large  space  in  the  Vatican  is  appropiated 
to  the  several  museums,  which  are  very  exten- 
sive and  valuable.  There  must  be  more  than 
a  hundred  saloons,  galleries,  halls,  and  apart- 
ments filled  with  choice  collections  of  an- 
tiquities. It  would  require  many  volumes  to 
contain  a  catalogue  of  even  the  most  interest- 
ing objects.  The  Galleria  Lapidaria  pos- 
sesses over  three  thousand-  inscriptions  from 
the  ancient  temples  and  tombs,  built  into  the 
walls.  The  Braccio  Nuovo,  a  beautiful  hall 
two  hundred  and  twenty-one  feet  long,  the 
Museo  Chiaramontiy  longer  still,  and  divided 
into  thirty  sections,  contain  nearly  one  thou- 
sand pieces  of  sculpture,  statues,  busts,  reliefs, 
etc.,  mostly  found  in  the  ancient  ruins  of  the 
city.  But  the  most  celebrated  antiques  are 
found  in  the  Museo  Pio-Clementino,  with  its 
eleven  departments.  In  the  centre  of  one  of 
these  departments  is  the  famous  Torso  of 
Hercules,  executed  by  Appollonius,  a  Greek 
artist,  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
Here,  too,  are  the  sarcophagus  of  the  great- 
grandfather of  Scipio  Africanus,  and  several 
other  sarcophagi  of  the  same  family,  found  in 
a  tomb  on  the  Via  Appia.  They  all  have  in- 
teresting inscriptions.  A  cabinet  in  the  Cor- 
tile  del  Belvedere  contains  that  wonder  of 
art,  the  Laocoon  group — father  and  two  sons 
entwined  by  serpents,  and  about  to  die  in 
their  tightening  folds.  This  work  once  graced 
the  palace  of  Titus,  and  was  found  among 
the  ruins  in  1506.  How  stone  could  be  made 
to  express  the  horror  and  agony  that  is  de- 
picted on  the  faces  of  both  father  and  sons  in 
this  group  is  a  marvel ;  and  not  much  less 
marvelous  are  the  straining  muscles  of  the 
men  and  the  monsters  that  are  crushing  them 
to  death  In  another  cabinet  is  the  world- 
renowned  Apollo  Belvedere,  considered  the 
finest  representation  in  stone  of  manly 
strength  and  beauty  that  the  world  has  ever 
seen.  The  statue  is  indeed  a  master-piece, 
and  I  returned  a  second  and  a  third  time  that 
I  might  bring  away  the  best  possible  mental 
picture  of  it.  A  fourth  cabinet  near  by 
contains  a  Perseus  by  Canova,  and  the  pugil- 
ists, Kreugas  and  Dkmoxemus,  by  the  same. 
These  seem  to  be  about  the  only  modern 
statues  that  are  considered  worthy  of  a  place 
by  the  side  of  the  ancient  masters. 

The  Etruscan  and  Egyptian  museums  are 
well  worthy  of  a  visit  or  of  several  visits.  The 
former  occupies  twelve  rooms,  and  contains  a 
large  number  of  statues,  vases,  paintings,  re- 
liefs, personal  ornaments,  domestic  utensils, 


etc.  .These  objects  were  obtained  by  excava- 
tions among  the  ruins  of  the  old  Etrus.  an 
cities  and  are  of  great  historic  value.  The 
Egyptian  museum  has  specimens  of  the  ob- 
jects usually  found  in  such  museums,  idols, 
mummies,  scaribees,  statues  of  the  gods, 
hieroglyphics,  etc.,  but  it  does  not  compare 
in  size  or  in  interest  with  the  great  Egyptian 
museums  in  Paris,  London,  or  Berlin. 

The  library  of  the  Vatican  occupies  one 
great  hall  and  eleven  adjoining  rooms.  It 
contains  some  50,000  volumes  of  books,  but 
is  specially  rich  in  manuscripts,  having 
carefully  stored  away  in  the  drawers  of  its 
cases  over  24,000  such  documents.  In  one 
of  the  rooms  of  the  library  there  is  a  number 
of  gifts  received  by  the  popes  from  wealthy 
nobles  and  royal  personages. 

At  one  of  our  visits  to  the  Vatican  we  were 
permitted  to  see  the  Pope's  stables,  and  to 
walk  through  the  great  Vatican  garden.  This 
is  a  privilege  rarely  accorded  to  strangers, 
and  we  obtained  it  through  the  intercession  of 
our  enterprising  guide.  At  the  stables  we 
saw  no  horses,  buj;  we  took  a  good  look  at 
the  carriages  and  sets  of  harness.  The  car- 
riage used  on  public  occasions  is  very  large 
and  heavy,  built  in  the  style  of  the  great 
state  carriages  of  England  and  France,  and 
richly  gilded  all  over,  even  the  wheels.  This 
carriage  when  used  is  drawn  by  eight  horses, 
with  plumes  and  gold-mounted  harness.  The 
private  carriages  are  much  smaller,  but  fin- 
ished without  regard  to  cost.  None  of  them 
have  been  used  for  several  years,  as  the  Pope 
has  never  left  his  palace  and  surrounding  gar- 
dens since  he  was  deprived  of  his  temporal 
authority,  some  eight  or  nine  years  ago.  We 
were  told  that  he  sometimes  walks  or  rides 
for  exercise  in  his  gardens.  The  great  Vati- 
can garden,  or  park,  must  contain  at  least 
sixty  acres,  probably  more.  It  occupies  a 
slope  west  of  the  palace,  and  is  beautifully 
laid  out  in  the  Italian  style.  There  are  drives, 
walks,  clumps  of  trees,  groves  of  oranges, 
spaces  filled  with  flowers,  shady  retreats, 
sparkling  fountains,  and  statues  of  marble. 
As  you  enter  the  enclosure,  you  look  down 
over  a  wall  fifteen  or,  twenty  feet  high  upon  a 
large  quadrangular  space  laid  out  in  beds  of 
flowers,  parterres  as  lovely  as  any  upon  which 
human  eye  ever  rested.  Half  way  up  the 
slope  is  a  small  grotto  in  rock  work,  repre- 
senting that  of  **  Notre  Dame  de  Lourdes," 
in  which  there  is  the  figure  of  the  Virgin ;  at 
her  feet  is  a  little  grating  through  which  of- 
ferings may  be  dropped,  and  three  tiny  streams 
of  water  flow  into  a  small  basin,  above  which 
I  are   the  words:     **  Drink,  and  be  healed,'* 
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'We  drank  of  the  pure,  sweet  water,  and  felt 
refreshed,  if  not  "healed."  Some  distance 
from  the  entrance  to  the  left,  stands  the 
Casino  del  Papa,  built  in  1560,  a  garden- 
house  richly  decorated  with  mosaics,  sculp 
tures,  and  frescoes.  The  Casino  is  alniost 
hidden  among  the  shrubbery,  and  is  ap- 
proached by  a  stone  archway.  It  consists  of 
a  circular  building  surrounded  with  porticoes 
supported  by  marble  columns.  The  pave- 
ments are  fine  mosaics  and  the  walls  are  fres- 
coed and  have  many  niches  occupied  by  busts 
and  statues.  In  front  the  water  from  a  beau 
tiful  fountain  falls  into  a  rich  stone  basin. 
No  retreat  could  be  more  inviting,  and  it 
cannot  be  wondered  at  that  the  popes  seek 
it  for  the  purpose  of  study  or  contemplation. 
When  about  to  take  our  departure,  the  gar- 
dener handed  each  of  us  a  beautiful  bouquet, 
and,  strange  to  say,  would  receive  no  com- 
pensation but  our  thanks. 

THE  CHURCHES, 

As  the  residence  of  the  popes  and  the  seat 
of  power  in  the  Catholic  church,  Rome  has 
been  in  a  special  sense  an  ecclesiastical  city. 
Nowhere  else  do  there  take  place  so  many 
religious  ceremonies  and  festivals,  and  no- 
where else  are  the  religious  orders  so  numer- 
ous Notwithstanding  the  recent  ^uppre&sion 
of  several  monasteries  and  nunneries,  if  one 
were  to  judge  by  the  number  met  in  the 
streets  we  would  conclude  that  monks  and 
nuns  still  constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the 
population.  There  are  nearly  four  hundred 
churches  in  Rome,  and  many  of  them  are 
remarkable  both  for  their  elaborate  architect- 
ure and  splendid  decorations.  We  visited 
some  twelve  or  fourteen  of  the  most  interest- 
ing of  these,  but  only  a  little  of  what  we  saw 
can  be  described  here. 

The  morning  of  our  first  day  in  Rome,  it 
will  be  recollected,  we  .«pent  at  the  cathedral 
oT  St.  Peter.  It  is  the  largest  and  the  grand- 
est church  in  the  world.  We  approached  it 
through  the  magnificent  piazza  which  slopes 
away  from  the  portico,  first  in  the  form  of  a 
square  and  then  in  that  of  an  ellip  e,  towards 
the  Tiber.  Its  length  i^  three  hundred  and 
seventy  yards,  and  its  greatest  width  two  hun- 
dred and  sixty  yards.  The  elliptical  part  is 
•surrounded  with  imposing  colonnades,  con- 
.sisting  of  four  series  of  Doric  columns,  form- 
ing three  covered  passages,  the  central  one 
being  wide  enough  for  two  carriages  to  move 
abreast.  There  are  two  hundred  and  eighty. 
four  columns,  and  on  an  entablature  con- 
nected with  the  roof  there  are  placed  one 
hundred  and  twenty-six  statues,  each  eleven 


feet  high.     The  piazza  is  finely  paved,  and  in 
its  centre  stands  an    obelisk  brought    from 
Heliopolis,  Egypt,  by  the  Emf>eror  Caligula, 
flanked    by  two   handsome   fountains,    each 
forty-five  feet  high      The  great  church,  as  a 
whole,  shows  to  some  di  advantage   as  you 
approach  it  in  front,  as  the  portico  conceals 
all  the  lower  part  of  the  dome ;  but  you  are 
at  once  struck  with  the  massive  facade  three 
hundred  and  sixty  nine  feet  long,  and   one 
hundred  and  sixty- five  feet  high,  ornamented 
with  columns,  pilasters  and  statues  ;  and  the 
portico  with  its  ricftly  decorated  ceiling  and 
its  equestrian  statues,  that  of  Constantine  the 
Great  at  one  end  and  that  of  Charlemagne 
at  the  other.     Of  the  five  entrances  op>ening 
on  the  portico,  the  great  central  brazen  doors 
cast  in  1447  are  closed,  and  the  door  on  the 
extreme  right  has  not  been  opened  since  the 
year  of  Jubilee,  1825  ;  and  so  we  enter  by 
the  others,  and  are  at  once"  in  the  interior, 
almost  ovei whelmed  with  the  vastuess,  the 
symmetry,  and  the  grandeur  of  the  wonder- 
ful construction.     At  my  first  visit  I  did  little 
more  than  walk  around,  sit  down,  look  about 
and  wonder ;  but  on  subsequent  ones  I  noticed 
the  marble  floor,  including  the  porphyry  slab 
on  which  the  emperors  were  formerly  crowned ; 
the  gilded  vaulting  of  the  ceiling;  the  fine 
Corinthian  pillars  of  the  nave,  with  the  grace- 
ful arches  extending  from  one  to  another ; 
the  four   huge  buttresses,  two  hundred   and 
thirty- four  feet  in  circumference,  supporting 
the  dome ;  and  the  grand  dome  itself,  one  of 
the  greatest  masterpieces  of  architecture  in  the 
world,  rising  up  from    the  pavement  to  the 
height  of  over  four  hundred  feet.     Under  the 
dome  stands  an  imposing* bronze  canopy  en- 
closing the  High  Altar,  where  the  pope  only 
officiates.     Immediately  beneath  the  altar  is 
the  tomb  of  St.  Peter,  reached  by  a  double 
flight  of  marble  steps.     The  sarcophagus  of 
the  apostle  is  enclosed  in  a  niche  by  bronze 
doors,  and   eighty  nine   ever-burning  lamps 
keep  watch  over  it.     Near  the  centre  of  the 
church,  by  one  of  the  pillars,  is  the  sitting 
statue  of  St.  Peter  in  bronze,  the  right  foot 
being  half  worn  away  by  the  kisses  of  the 
faithful.    So  many  times  did  we  see  this  opera- 
tion performed  on  our  several  visits,  both  by 
Catholics  and  Protestants,  that  we  came  to 
the  irreverant  conclusion  that  the  whole  foot, 
if  not  the  leg,  was  doomed,  unless  saved  by  a 
miracle.     There  are  many  statues  in  different 
]>arts  of  the  church   worthy   of  study,  and 
many  of  the  Mosaics  that  adorn  the  dome 
and  grace  the  walls  are  magnificent,  being  val- 
ued at  millions  of  dollars.  Some  of  the  chapels, 
too,  contain  costly  monuments,  and  statues. 
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busts  and  sarcophagi  worthy  of  their  surround- 
ings. St.  Peter's  has  thirty  altars,  and  thirty 
priests  might  officiate,  and  thirty  congrega- 
tions worship  at  the  same  time,  without  greatly 
interfering  with  one  another.  The  church 
itself  covers  nearly  six  acres  of  ground,  a  space 
about  equal  to  that  covered  by  j/jc/y  churches 
eighty  feet  by  fifty.  Its  cost  is  estimated  at 
eighty  millions  of  dollars,  but  including  the 
private  contributions  to  the  several  chapels, 
it  probably  exceeds  one  hundred  millions. 
After  two  or  three  fruitless  eff  irts,  we  at  last 
succeeded  in  obtaining  the  privilege  of  visit- 
ing the  Treasury  of  St.  Peter's  We  passed 
the  statutes  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul  into  the 
Sacristy,  a  large  octagonal  room,  richly 
adorned  with  columns,  frescoes,  reliefs,  and 
pictures.  Thence  a  door  leads  to  the  Treas- 
ury. It  is  a  hall  of  considerable  length,  and 
on  one  side  of  it  is  a  series  of  closets  containing 
robes,  vestments,  articles  of  clothing  of 
whatever  name,  worn  by  popes  and  cardinals, 
all  of  the  most  costly  material,  and  many  of 
them  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver,  and 
richly  studded  with  jewels.  Along  the  oppo- 
site wall  is  a  row  of  cupboards,  wide  and 
deep,  filled  with  a  collection  of  altar  fittings, 
and  articles  used  in  religious  ceremonies  all 
of  gold,  silver,  ivory,  or  precious  stones ; 
among  them  candelabra,  shrines,  chalices, 
cruets,  fonts,  goblets,  censers,  crucifixes, 
lamps,  monstrances,  etc  A  close  look,  too, 
will  reveal,  modestly  hidden  away,  many 
costly  jevvels,  diamonds,  rubies,  pearls,  crys- 
tals. The  contents  of  this  room  must  be 
worth  millions  of  dollars,  and  the  guides 
whisper  of  other  rooms  even  more  rich  in 
treasures. 

From  St.  Peter's  the  natural  transition  is 
to  St.  Paul's,  situated  without  the  walls,  some 
two  miles  from  the  gate  called  Porta  S. 
Paoli.  About  half-way  out  we  pass  a  small 
chapel,  which,  according  to  the  legend,  is 
the  place  where  Peter  and  Paul  bade  each 
other  good-bye  on  their  last  journey.  St. 
Paul's  church  is  built  on  the  spot  where  tra- 
dition says  the  apostle  was  buried  by  a  pious 
woman  named  Lucina,  who  owned  the  land. 
A  small  church  was  built  here  as  early  as  388 ; 
a  very  fine  one  succeeded  the  first,  but  this 
was  burned  in  1823,  and  the  present  rich  and 
showy  structure  was  erected  since  that  time. 
The  interior,  390  feet  long,  195  feet  wide, 
and  75  feet  high,  with  double  aisles  and 
massive  granite  columns,  is  very  imposing. 
At  the  entrance  are  two  columns  of  oriental 
alabaster  from  Egypt,  and  the  four  columns 
that  support  the  canopy  of  the  high  altar  are 
of  the  same  costly  material,  and  stand  on 


pedestals  of  malachite.  No  expense  seems 
to  have  been  spared  in  the  construction  of 
the  altar,  and  much  of  its  furniture  is  of  pure 
gold.  The  windows  are  of  beautiful  stained 
glass,  and  in  the  different  chapels  are  some 
very  fine  mosaics  and  pieces  of  sculpture. 

One  of  the  oldest  and  most  interesting 
churches  in  Rome  is  the  St.  John  Lateran, 
long  the  *'  mother  and  head "  of  all  the 
churches.  As  you  approach  it,  your  atten- 
tion is  attracted  by  the  red  granite  obelisk, 
standing  in  the  centre  of  the  piazza.  This 
obelisk  was  erected  by  an  Egyptian  king,  in 
front  of  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at  Thebes, 
some  1600  years  B.  C,  was  brought  by 
Constant  me  and  placed  in  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus  in  357,  and  after  being  overthrown  and 
buried  for  centuries,  was  erected  on  its  pre- 
sent site  in  1588.  The  fagade  of  the  church 
with  its  portico  and  open  loggia  above  it,  is 
considered  one  of  the  finest  in  Rome.  On 
this  loggia  the  pope  used  to  appear  to  give 
his  blessing  to  the  crowds  of  people  in  wait- 
ing below.  The  interior  contains  much  of 
interest  in  architecture,  painting  and  sculp- 
ture, but  the  wonder  of  the  visitor  is  most 
excited  upon  being  shown  a  wooden  table 
from  the  catacombs,  which  it  is  said  was 
used  by  St.  Peter  as  an  altar,  and  upon  being 
told  that  in  the  high  altar  are  still  preserved 
the  heads  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  John  I  In 
such  a  state  of  mind  one  is  well  prepared  for 
a  visit  to  the  edifice,  near  the  church,  contain- 
ing the  Scala  Santa,  a  flight  of  twenty  eight 
marble  steps  from  Pilate's  palace  in  Jerusa- 
lem, up  which  our  Saviour  is  said  to  have 
walked.  The  story  is  that  they  were  brought 
to  Rome  by  the  Empress  Helena  in  326,  and 
such  is  considered  to  be  their  holy  character 
that  no  one  is  allowed  to  go  up  them  except 
on  his  knees.  At  the  time  of  our  visit,  prob- 
ably twenty  persons  were  on  their  way  up  the 
stairs,  stopping  on  every  step  to  say  their 
prayers,  and  perform  other  devotional  exer- 
cises. Most  of  them  seemed  to  have  come 
a  long  distance.  They  had  left  bundles  and 
staffs  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  looked 
dusty  and  travel- worn.  We  were  told  that 
persons  sometimes  spend  hours  and  even  days 
on  their  way  up  the  stairs.  At  the  top  there 
is  the  Sancta  Sanctorum  chapel,  once  the  pri- 
vate chapel  of  the  popes,  and  those  who  go 
up  can  come  down  by  side  stairways. 

St.  Maria  Maggiore  is  one  of  the  five  pa- 
triarch ial  churches  in  Rome  to  which  the 
whole  body  of  believers  in  the  early  days  of 
Christianity  were  considered  to  belong,  and 
is  by  many  thought  to  be  the  oldest  church 
in  Christendom.     Like  St.  Peter's  and  the 
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LsCteran,  it  has  a  piazza  adorned  with  a  fine 
marble  column,  and  is  entered  from  a  por- 
tico by  five  doors,  one  of  which  is  always 
closed  except  in  the  year  of  Jubilee.  As  at 
the  Lateran.  the  portico  is  surmounted  with  a 
loggia,  opening  out  towards  the  piazza  by 
arches  forming  arcades,  from  the  centre  one 
of  which  the  pops  formerly  pronounced  a 
blessing  on  the  people  on  the  15th  of  Au- 
gust. The  interior  is  exceedingly  grand  and 
imposing.  The  thirty  six  columns  of  white 
marble  that  support  the  nave  are  from  the 
temple  of  Juno.  The  ceiling  is  very  hand- 
somely decorated  with  mosaic  and  fresco 
work.  The  tombs,  chapels  and  altars  are 
rich  in  fine  marble,  lapis  lazuli,  agate,  por- 
phyry ;  in  statues,  mosaics,  frescoes,  reliefs ; 
and  in  pictures,  and  gold,  silver  and  bronze 
furniture  and  ornaments.  The  High  Altar 
consists  of  a  large  ancient  sarcophagus  of 
porphyry,  containing,  it  is  said,  the  remains 
of  St.  Matthew.  Elsewhere  are  shown  five 
boards  from  the  manger  of  the  infant  Christ. 
A  comparatively  modern  church,  that  of 
Jesus,  the  principal  church  of  the  Jesuits,  is 
probably  the  richest  and  most  gorgeous  in 


Rome.  The  walls  are  lined  with  marbk. 
The  painting  of  ceiHng  and  dome  is  very 
fine.  The  high  altar  is  supported  by  four 
columns  of  the  precious  giallo  antico.  TIk 
altar  of  St.  Ignatius,  the  founder  of  the  order 
of  Jesuits,  rests  on  columns  of  lapis  lazuiii 
and  gilded  bronze.  On  the  architrave  above 
are  two  statues,  one  representing  God  the 
Father,  and  the  other  Christ  the  Son,  and 
between  these,  representing  the  earth,  there 
is  a  globe  of  lapis  lazuli,  composed  of  a  single 
block,  the  largest  piece  of  this  precious  stone, 
in  the  world..  Throughout  the  church  are 
mosaics,  pictures,  statues  and  groups  in  marble. 
We  visited  the  church  of  St.  Maria  in  Ara- 
coeli,  on  the  Capitol  hill,  on  account  of  its 
age  and  the  traditions  connected  with  it ;  that 
of  St.  Pietro  in  Vincoli,  to  see  the  famous 
statue  of  Moses,  by  Michael  Angelo;  that 
of  St.  Clemente,  in  order  to  acquaint  our- 
selves with  the  result  of  the  recent  excava- 
tion carried  on  beneath  it,  revealing  layeis 
of  masonry  one  above  another,  belonging  re- 
spectively to  the  early  Christian,  the  imper- 
ial,  and  the  republican  periods ;  and  others, 
all  of  interest — but  enough. 
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Department  of  Public  Instruction 
Harrisburg,  February,  1880 

CONVENTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


ON,  I 
•     J 


A  Convention  of  Superintendents  will  probably  be 
called  at  Harrisburg  the  latter  part  of  April  or 
early  in  May.  As  no  such  convention  has  been  held 
during  the  present, term,  it  will  be  expected  that  all 
the  Superintendents  will  so  arrange  their  affairs  that 
they  will  be  present..  A  meeting  of  the  kind  at  this 
time  can  be  made  of  great  interest  and  value. 

CAN  SCHOOL  BOARDS  PROVIDE  FREE 
TEXTBOOKS? 


The  Perry  County  Institute  had  the  question  under 
discussion  as  to  whether  school  boards  can  legally 
furnish  free  text  books  to  the  schools  under  their 
care.  The  result  was  that  a  committee  was  appointed 
to  submit  the  matter  to  Hon.  B.  F.  Junkin,  the 
Prchident  Judge  of  that  judicial  district.  The  follow- 
ing  is  Judge  Junkin's  opinion.  It  corresponds  with 
the  views  held  by  the  Superintendent  of  Public  In- 
struction. 

OPINION. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  there  is  inherent  power  in 
school  xlirectors  to  purchase  all  the  school  books  re- 
quired, and  lend  them  to  scholars  for  use,  just  as 
other  necessary  instruments  and  aids  may  be  pur- 
chased for  the  common  use  of  all  pupils,  such  as 
blackboards,  globes,  and  other  appliances.     The  duty 


of  directors  is  to  so  constitute  their  schools  that  the 
ends  thereof  may  be  subserved,  and  it  is  a  principle 
th  It  powers  are  implied  commensurate  with  the  dotj 
enjoined.  B.  F.  Junkin. 

December  8,  1879. 


CHILDREN   IN  THE  ORPHAN   SCHOOLS.— 
AN  EXPLANATION. 


Perhaps,  the  following  letter  may  explain  to 
others  what  it  was  designed  to  explain  to  the  readers 
of  the  journal  to  which  it  was  addressed  : 

'To  the  Editor  of  The  Times :  To  correct  the 
wrong  impression  likely  to  be  made  by  a  paragraph 
in  your  paper  of  yestetday,  and  a  paragraph  copied 
from  the  Bulletin^  in  that  of  to  day,  in  relation  to  the 
number  of  children  still  remaining  in  our  soldiers'  or- 
phan schools,  permit  me  to  say : 

1.  That  the  original  legislation  on  this  subject 
provided  only  for  the  education  and  maintenance  at 
the  expense  of  the  Slate  of  the  destitute  children  of 
soldiers  who  were  killed  or  lost  their  lives  while  in 
the  army  during  the  war  of  the  rebellion. 

2.  That  subsequent  acts  of  the  Legislature  extended 
the  same  provision  to  the  destitute  children  of  soldiers 
who  have  died  since  the  close  of  the  war,  of  wounds 
or  disease  contracted  therein,  and  to  those  of  soldiers 
still  living,  but  so  disabled  on  account  of  wounds  or 
disease  contracted  in  the  service,  as  to  lie  unable  to 
earn  a  livelihood  for  their  families  or  themselves. 

3.  That  of  the  2,600  children  of  soldiers  now  In 
school,  under  the   care   of   the  State,  at  least  two- 
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thirds  are  orphans,  the  remainder  being  the  children  | 
of  men  who  have  lost  a  lej^  or  an  arm,  or  are  other- 
wise badly  crippled  or  suffering  from  some  serious 
disease  clearly  traceable  to  their  service  in  the  army. 

4.  That  there  has  been  no  "perversion  of  the 
original  purpose"  in  regard  to  these  children,  but 
simply  an  extension  of  that  purpose  to  another  class  of 
children  equally  as  deserving  as  those  who  first  en- 
joyed the  Slate's  benefaction. 

J.  P.   WiCKERSHAM, 
Supt.  Public  Instruction. 

Harrisburg,  Jan.  8,  18S0. 


PAYMENT  OF  STATE  APPROPRIATION. 


THE   following  letter  of    the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  to  the  State  Treasurer  explains 
itself : 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  January  5,  1880. 

Hon.  a.  C.  Noyes,  State  Treasurer. — Dear  Sir  : 
— Owing  to  notices  received  from  your  Department 
of  a  want  of  funds,  not  a  dollar  of  the  appropriation 
to  the  common  schools  of  the  State  for  the  school 
year  1879,  ending  on  the  31st  day  of  May  last,  has 
yet  been  paid.  Great  delay  occurred  in  the  payment 
of  the  appropriation  for  the  preceding  year,  but  never 
before  since  the  public  school  system  was  organized 
have  the  districts  l^een  compelled  to  wait  so  long  for 
their  money.  The  consequence  is  that  the  schools 
are  everywhere  crippled,  and  coihplaint  is  universal. 
I  speak  of  the  appropriation  for  the  school  year  of 
1879;  let  me  remind  you,  also,  that  the  appropriation 
for  the  school  year  1880,  is  now  due  to  many  districts, 
and  will  be  payable  as  soon  as  they  send  in  the  proper 
reports.  The  postponement  of  the  payment  of  these 
appropriations  lAitil  after  Jthe  close  of  the  school  year 
is  simply  in  accordance  with  a  custom,  and  not  in 
compliance  with  a  law. 

The  act  of  April,  1865,  requires  the  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  to  issue  warrants  on  the  State 
Treasurer  fur  the  amount  of  the  appropriation  found 
to  be  due  to  each  school  district  in  the  commonwealth, 
upon  the  fulfillment  on  its  part  of  certain  conditions. 
It  is  mandatory,  directing  that  '*  The  State  Superin- 
tendent shall  draw  his  warrant  for  the  whole  amount 
which  such  district  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the 
annual  State  appropriation."  The  duty  enjoined  by 
this  act  is  positive  and  clear,  and  the  only  reason  it 
has  not  been  complied  with  during  the  last  two  years, 
was  on  account  of  the  notice  you  gave  me  of  your  in- 
ability to  pay  the  warrants  if  issued,  and  the  di^ike 
felt  at  seeing,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
Commonwealth,  school  warrants  dishonored.  The 
delay  in  the  payment  has  now  been  so  much  longer 
than  was  at  first  proposed  or  thought  necessary,  and 
our  school  interests  are  suffering  so  terribly,  that  I  am 
compelled  to  adopt  a  different  policy.  The  demand 
is  universal  that  I  shall  issue  the  warrants,  whether 
there  is  money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  them  or  not,  and 
I  can  no  longer  resist  the  appeal. 

This  is  to  give  you  notice,  therefore,  that  on  Mon- 
day next,  the  twelfth  of  this  month,  we  will  com- 
mence issuing  the  warrants  for  the  school  year  1879, 
and  will  continue  the  issue  until  all  the  districts  in  the 
State,  properly  entitled,  shall  have  obtained  warrants 
for  the  money  due  them  for  that  year. 

You  can,  of  course,  take  such  action  as  you  deem 
expedient  concerning  the  time  for  paying  the  warrants 
thus  issued ;  but  I  would  beg  you  to  bear  in  mind  that 


the  appropriation  for  this  purpose  was  made  by  the 
Legislature  of  1878,  almost  two  years  ago,  and  that 
no  interest  in  the  Commonwealth  has  stronger  claims 
upon  the  State  Treasury  than  our  public  schools. 
Yours  respectfully,         J.  P.  Wickersham, 

Supt.  Pub.  Instruction. 

In  accordance  with  the  notice  given  the 
State  Treasurer,  the  issue  of  warrants  to  the 
several  school  districts  was  commenced  at  the 
time  named,  the  warrants  being  sent  out  in  the 
order  in  which  the  reports  from  the  districts 
were  received  and  filed  in  the  Department. 
At  this  writing,  it  is  noi  known  whether  any 
of  them  will  be  paid,  or  not.  It  is  hoped 
that  all  will  be,  but  in  view  of  all  the  circum- 
stances school  directors  receiving  the  war- 
rants are  advised  as  follows  : 

1.  To  apply  to  have  them  cashed  at  the 
usual  places  in  the  usual  way. 

2.  If  not  cashed,  to  hold  them,  if  possible, 
until  they  can  be  cashed.  They  are  goot/, 
and  the  districts  ought  not  to  be  compelled 
to  sacrifice  them,  or  even  to  pay  interest  on 
them. 

3.  If  the  circumstances  of  the  district  be 
such  that  money  must  be  obtained  at  once, 
almost  any  banking  institution  will  advance 
the  money  on  the  warrants  at  the  usual  rates, 
or  they  can  be  used  as  collateral  in  the  dis- 
counting of  notes. 


SOLDIERS'  ORPHAN  SCHOOLS. 

THE  report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Soldiers*  Or- 
phan Schools  has  been  published.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  usual  tabular  statement^,  giving  the 
statistics  of  the  system,  and  showing  its  working 
during  the  past  year  : 

COMPREHENSIVE  SUMMARY. 

Number  of  institutions  in  which  there  are  soldiers' 
orphans, » ai 

Reduction  in  the  number  since  1871 93 

Number  of  orphans  in  schools  and  homeii.  May  31, 
1870 t,43i 

Number  admitted  on  order  from  May  31,  1878,  to 

September  i,  1879 ^*^ 

Number  of  discharges  from  May  31,  1878,  to  Sep- 
tem)>er   i,  1879 606 

Number  of  orphs^ns  in  charge  of  the  State,  Septem- 
ber 1,1879 •.46» 

Number  of  orders  of  admission  issued  since  system 
went  into  operation 'Oi730 

Number  of  orphans  admjtted  since  system  went 
into  operation io»6>7 

Number  of   applications  on    file     September  i, 

1879 4»9 

Cost  of  system  for  the  past  ytar $3^7^34  »5 

Whole  cost  of  the  system  since  going  into  opera- 
tion, as  shown  by  the  several  annual  reports  to 
May  31,  1879 5.9^2,095  »i 

Appropriations  made  but  unexpended 360,000  oe 

GENERAL  FINANCIAL  STATEMENT. 

This  statement  shows  the  exact  financial  condition  of  Che 
Department  at  the  end  of  the  schoul  year. 

The  moneys  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the  Department  for  tb« 
year  ending  May  31,  1879,  were  as  folli  ws  : 

State  appropriation 1(360,000  00 

Unexpended  balance  for  1878 5^>i9o  61 
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Expended  for  education,  maintenance, 
and  clothing $35tf543  73 

For  soldien'  orphans  at  normal 
schools 6,906  iz 

For  out-duor  relier.  a<  d  by  special  act 
for  Mrs.  M.  A.  Ketlcr ^  7f  i  56 

Expenses  of  Department 8«77^  7S 


367.934  «5 


Balance  in  Treasury  to  the  credit  of  Departments    $17.3^6  46 


EXPENSES   OF  DEPARTMENT. 

By  amount  appropriated   for  inspect* 
ors  and  clerks  $6,403  00 

By  amount  appropriated  for  incidental 

expenses 3,750  00 

^—      19,15000 

To  amount    paid    as   salaries  to  in- 
spectors and  clerks f/Si^^fn  00 

To    amount    paid    for  postage,   tele- 
grams, and  expressage 700  00 

To  amount  pai'f  Tor  printing 10600 

To  amount  paid  for  funeral  expenses..  a6o  00 

To   amount    paid    for    traveling   ex* 

penses >»300  00 

To  amount  paid  for  furniture  and  mis- 

cellaneouf  expenses 6  75 

|8,77»  75 

Balance  unexpended $377  25 


We  append  two  paragraphs  of  general  interest 
from  the  report,  concerning  admission  into  the 
schools : 

CONDITIONS  OF  ADMISSION. 

The  question  is  constantly  asked, how  it  comes  that 
so  m.'iny  children  still  remain  in  the  soldiers*  orphan 
schools  ?  H<id  the  original  law  admitting  none  but 
the  children  of  deceased  soldiers  born  prior  to  Jan> 
uary  I,  1866,  remained  in  force,  all  the  schools  would 
have  been  closed  before  the  present  time  ;  but  more 
recent  legislation  admitted  other  classes  of  soldiers* 
children.  The  conditions  of  admission  at  present 
are  as  follows : 

1.  The  children  must  in  all  cases  be  under  sixteen 
years  of  age  and  in  "  destitute  circumstances.'* 

2.  Their  fathers,  if  dead,  must  have  been  killed  in 
the  war  of  the  rebellion, or  died  of  wounds  or  disease 
contracted  in  it. 

3.  Their  fathers,  if  living,  must  be  suffering  from 
wounds  or  disease  contracted  in  the  war  of  the  rebel- 
lion, and  unable  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  their  fami- 
lies or  themselves.  ^ 

Fully  two'thirds  of  all  the  children  now  in  school 
are  orphans^  their  fathers  in  many  cases  having  died 
from  wounds  or  disease  since  the  close  of  the  war. 
The  other  third  are  the  children  of  soldiers  who  lost 
an  arm  or  a  leg  or  were  otherwise  disabled  during  the 
war,  or  who  are  now  suffering  from  some  disease  con- 
tracted in  the  service.  Who  can  say  the  children  of 
one  class  are  not  as  deserving  of  the  State's  bounty 
as  the  other  ? 

TESTIMONY  REQUIRED  FOR  ADMISSION. 

The  task  of  deciding  the  eligibility  of  a  soldier*^ 
child  to  admission  into  a  soldiers'  orphan  school  has 
come  to  be,  in  many  cases,  a  very  delicate  and  difficult 
one.  A  soldier  who  is  suffering  with  consumption, 
chronic  rheumatism,  or  some  other  disease,  may  be 
perfectly  sure  that  he  contracted  it  while  in  the  army, 
but  it  is  frequently  very  hard  to  prove  it  by  a  satisfac- 
tory line  of  testimony.  The  Department  has  been 
compelled  to  adopt  forms  of  testimony  somewhat  like 
those  used  by  the  Pension  Bureau,  at  Washington. 
Loose  management  in  this  particular  would  burden 
he  State  with  the  payment  of  hundreds  of  thousands 


of  dollars  not  now  required  while  an  over  strict  pol- 
icy might  wrong  faithful  and  honest  soldiers.  No  in- 
tentional mistake  has  been  made  on  either  side. 


WHEN  CAN  A  SCHOOL  DISTRICT  CHANGE 

TEXT  BOOKS? 


THE  following  opinion  of  Judge  Acheson  in  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  WaNhington  connty 
fully  sustains  the  decision  of  this  Depsirtment  in  re- 
gard to  the  time  at  which  a  school  district  must  make 
changes  in  the  books  used  in  the  schools,  if  it  niakcs 
them  at  all.  Judge  Acheson  takes  the  ground  that 
the  Inw  in  respect  to  changing  lx>oks,  not  <mly  applies 
to  different  series  of  books,  but  even  to  different  edi- 
tions of  the  same  series. 

Bf*Nin-r  BT.  AL.,VS.  THK  SCHOOL  DIRECTORS  OF  CHAJtTI 
TOWNSHIP.      OPINION  BY  ACHRSON,   P.J- 

The  plaintifTs  complain  in  their  bill,  that  they  are  citi<e«n 
tax-payers  of  Chartien  township,  and  as  such  entitled  to  the 
benefits  and  advantages  of  instruction  in  the  coininon  «choolt 
of  said  township, which  are  guaranteed  by  the  laws  o*  this  com- 
monwealth. '1  hat  in  schools  Nos.  four,  five  and  seven  thcar 
children  have  been  heretofore  in^irucled  in  the  branches  of 
reading  and  spelling  in  a  scrirs  of  bottles  known  as  Osgood'! 
Progrrssive  Readers  and  Sp«-ilerft,  which  bookik  have  been 
adopted  and  used  in  the  schools  of  said  townhhip  prior  to  tfas 
opening  of  the  same  for  the  current  yeur,  on  the  7th  ofSepteia- 
l>rr,  1874.  That  thev,  the  plainiifis,  furnished  their  chiidreB 
wiih  said  books,  but  that  the  defendants  forbade  their  further 
use  in  the  schools,  and  have  resolved  and  intend  to  introduce 
in  their  stead  a  series  ot  readers  and  spellers,  known  as  Osgood*! 
American  Readers  and  Spel  ers,  and  have  required  the  plain- 
tifr>  to  furnish  said  last  mentioned  books  to  their  children.  The 
plaintiflTs  further  say  that  the  action  of  the  defendants  in  the 
premises  is  illegal  and  oppressive,  and  they  prav  that  the  de- 
fendants be  enjoined  and  restrained  from  introducing  the  said 
nrw  series  of  books  into  the  said  schools. 

The  defendants  have  filed  their  answer,  alleeing  that  their 
predecessors,  at  a  meeting  held  October  14th,  i873,at  which  alt 
the  Directors  were  present,  adopted  Osgood's  Series  of  Ameri- 
can Readers  ancLSpellers,  but  the  suid  series  was  not  then  in 
traduced  into  any  of  the  schools, except  In  districts  N(k.  a  and 
'^.  for  the  reason  that  the  .school  term  ha<'  then  commenced. 
The  said  series  was  adopted  hy  a  majority  of  the  board,  none 
of  the  directors  voting  against  the  adoption  thereof.  The  de- 
fendants further  say  that  ihey  have  given  a  certificate  to  the 
publishers  that  said  new  series  was  wanted  for  the  schools,  and 
that  they  have  introduced  it  into  all  the  schools  of  the  town* 
ship  except  in  districts  Nos.  x,  4  and  7.  and  that  they  intend* 
intnxlucing  the  same  into  the  said  districts,  if  their  action  is 
lee:4l,  and  they  pray  that  the  preliminMry  injunction  b^  di^> 
!CMved. 

The  minute  of  the  preceding  year  upon  which  the  deicnd- 
ants  rely,  October  14th,  1873,  shows  the  presence  of  all  the 
members  of  the  boaid,  and  their  action  in  the  premi.ses,  as  fol- 
lows :  "  'I'he  Board  adopted  Osgood's  Series  of  American 
Readers  and  Spellers."  Was  this  action  of  the  school  board 
legal  and  of  binding  obligation  on  the  defendants,  and  are  ihey 
warranted  in  their  determiatiun  10  curry  it  into  effect  by  a  change 
of  bt>oks  ?  It  is  admitted  that  the  minute  rf  X4th  October.  1873, 
was  adopted  after  the  school  term  had  commenced.  By  due 
bill  and  accompanying  affidavits,  it  is  showu  that  the  schools 
opened  on  the  first  Monday  of  September.  '1  he  affiants  sav 
they  were  not  aware  of  the  change  of  books,  and  along  with 
the  plaintiffs  had  purchased  for  their  children  Osgood's  Pro- 
eres<ive  Readers  and  Spellers,  heretofore  used  in  the  schools, 
but  that  their  children  were  refused  instniction  in  said  l>ooks, 
and  that  the  determination  of  the  defendants  to  introduce  into 
the  schools  Osgood's  American  Readers  and  Spellers  is  aaratnst 
the  consent  or  wish  of  the  majority  of  the  citizens  of  saia  dis> 
tricts. 

The  25th  section  of  the  act  of  the  8th  May,  1854,  provides  as 
follows :  *^  Immediately  after  the  annuul  election  of  teachen 
in  each  school  district  of  the  State,  and  be'or-  the  opening  of 
the  schools  for  the  ensuing  term,  there  shall  be  a  meeting  of  the 
Directors  or  controllers  and  teachers  of  each  di?ttrici,at  which 
meeting  the  directors  or  controllers  shall  select  and  decide  upon 
a  series  of  school  books  in  the  different  branches  to  be  taught 
during  the  ensuing  school  year,  which  book>,  and  no  other, 
shall  be  u<«ed  in  the  schools  of  the  di.<trict  during  said  period.** 

The  4th  section  of  the  act  of  nth  Auril,  1 86a,  contains  this 
provision  :  "  Nor  shall  any  course  of  studies  be  adopted,  or 
annual  series  of  text-books  he  selected  in  any  common  school 
district,  exce^)t  by  the  affirmative  votes  of  a  majority  of  the 
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iNrhole  rumber  of  the  directors  or  controllers  thereof,  and  in  each  I 
of  said  c.iscs,  the  names  of  the  members  voting,  both  In  the  af- 
Urmative  and  ntrgative,  shall  be  so  entered  on  ihe  minutes  by 
die  Secretary." 

The  i7ih  section  of  this  act  prohibits  any  school  director  from 
being  interested  in  the  purchase  of  books ;  and  by  the  act  of 
T854,  school  directors  are  forbidden  to  become  agents  for  the 
&ale  of  books,  maps,  etc.  The  act  of  May  76,  1871,  dechtres 
that  scho<>l  directors  shall  not  make  any  change  in  the  school 
l>ooks,  or  scries  of  text  books,  more  than  once  in  three  years. 

These  acts  show  the  determination  of  the  legislature,  in  an- 
siRrer  to  the  loud  complaints  of  the  people,  to  correct  an  evil 
larhich  has  been  felt  in  all  pArts  of  the  Slate.  1  hri>ugh  the  im- 
portunity of  publishers,  the  low  introductory  prices  they  can 
^irell  afford  to  put  upon  their  books,  and  other  inducement,  of- 
fered to  teachers  and  school  directors,  our  textbooks  areunder- 
g«>tng  frequent  changes  ;  and  an  onerous  expense  is  imposed 
upon  parer.ts  and  guardians  without  any  corresponding  benefit. 
We  feel  it  to  be  our  duty  to  see  that  these  laws  are  strictly  ob- 
served.  1  here  is  an  t-bvious  piopriety  in  requiring  school 
directors  to  conform  their  action  in  the  change  of  books  to  the 
provisions  of  the  act  of  1854.  The  design  was  to  give  the  pupils' 
and  their  parents  an  opportunity  of  knowing  in  advance  wnat 
books  were  to  be  provided.    Ihe  act  declares  that  no  other 


books  than  those  .selected  beforehand,  in  the  manner  prescribed, 
shall  be  w^^A,  It  is  clear,  therefore,  that  the  resolution  of  Oc- 
tobcr  14th.  187-^,  adopted  after  the  schoolN  were  opened  and  in 
progress,  was  contrary  to  the  express  direction  ot  the  act,  and 
therefore  illi  gal.  Mor-ovcr,  there  is  no  entry  of  the  Secretary 
on  the  record.  o<  the  affirmative  and  negative  vote,  as  reoiured 
by  the  act  of  i86;>,  and  the  defendants  do  not  s:4y  the  resoi  tion 
was  iinnnimously  adopted,  but  that  it  was  adapted  by  a  major- 
ity of  the  board.  I'he  design  of  the  act  doubtless  was  that  it 
should  appear  of  record  who  of  the  beard  had  voted  for,  and 
who  agairst,  the  change  cf  text  books,  in  crder  that  the  people 
might  be  informed  and  judge  of  the  conduct  of  every  member  of 
the  board  in  the  premises. 

'1  he  defendants  are  not  answerable  for  the  mistakes  of  their 
predecessors,  but  we  think  they  were  not  warranted  in  acting 
upon  the  minutes  of  Octcbcr,  1873,  and  that  thty  had  no  legal 
authority  to  change  the  scries  of  readers!  and  spellers  during  the 
present  term  of  the  schools  in  the  manner  in  which  it  was  ex- 
eiciscd.  By  the  act  of  1871,  at  the  end  of  f^cry  three  years  the 
school  board  may  m^^ke  any  changes  in  text  books  they  see 
proper,  provided  that  in  so  doing  they  conform  to  the  acts  of 
i8;i  antf  1867. 

The  motion  to  dissolve  the  preliminary  injunction  is  therefore 
overruled. 


Miscellany. 


I.    NOTES  AND  PERSONALS. 

THE  annual  meeting  of  the  Tioga  County  Teachers* 
Association,  was  held  at  Blossburg,  on  January 
1 6th  and  17th.  Among  other  suhject.s  discussed  were, 
•*  boarding  around  *'  and  **  better  salaries." 

The  annual  Yale  Catalogue  gives  the  number  of 
students  at  1003 — theology,  88;  medicine,  32;  law. 
74;  post  graduates,  39;  scientiBcs,  175;  academical 
seniors,  123;  Juniors,  139;  Sophomores,  135;  Fresh- 
men, 194;  Bne  art  school,  29.  There  are  100  pro-, 
fessors,  instructors,  and  lecturers. 

About  thirty  years  ago,  J.  F.  Hartranft,  C.  Z.  Weiser 
end  A.  B.  Longaker,  started  together  for  Marshall 
College,  then  at  Mercersburg,  Franklin  county.  The 
first  has  since  been  Governor  of  this  State ;  the  second 
is  a  distinguished  doctor  of  divinity  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  and  the  third  has  been  President  Judge  of 
Lehigh  county. 

The  average  salary  of  the  regular  teachers  in  Boston 
■5  ^975*  '1  heir  average  length  of  service  is  between 
eleven  and  twelve  years.  Thirteen  teachers  are  now 
employed  who  have  taught  over  thirty  years ;  one 
hundred  and  one  have  taught  between  twenty  and 
thirty  years ;  and  two  hundred  and  sixty- eight  between 
ten  and  twenty  years. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  has  at  present  in 
its  Department  of  Arts,  139  students;  in  the  Towne 
Scientific  School,  133  students;  in  the  Medical  De- 
partment, 377,  and  in  the  Law  Class,  141.  The  stu- 
dents in  the  other  departments  bring  up  the  whole 
number  in  the  university  to  1,030. 

Miss  Agnes  Buckingham,  of  Bloomsburg,  is  now 
teaching  in  the  high  school  at  Shennndonh.  She 
graduated  at  the  Normal  school  at  Bloomsburg  in  the 
elementary  and  the  scientific  course,  and  also  spent 
several  years  at  Mt.  Holyoke  Seminary  in  Massachu- 
setts. The  schools  of  Shenandoah,  under  Superin- 
tendent  Bartch,  are  doing  good  work. 

The  Hon.  A.  J.  Buffington,  ex-County  Superin- 
tendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Washington  coun'y, 
Pa.,  has  sold  his  property,  situated  near  Bentleysville, 
and  will  move  to  the  West. 

Allegheny  College,  Meadville,  is  prospermg.  It  has 
230  pupils  ;  in  the  freshman  cla.ss,  50.  Huling's 
Hall  for  young  ladies,  is  a  beautiful  and  imposing 


brick  structure,  the  best  on  the  campus ;  it  is  ap- 
proaching completion  rapidly.  It  will  accommodate 
80  yo\ing  ladies.  It  is  furnished  with  all  modern 
improvements.  A  $i,coo  piano  has  just  been  put  into 
the  Philo  Franklin  Hall. 

The  school  committee  of  Melrose,  Mass.,  have 
done  a  thing  worthy  of  imitation.  They  have  sent 
a  circular  to  the  teachers  of  the  primary  schools,  ask- 
ing them  to  be  careful  about  the  children  at  recess  time, 
to  see  that  they  are  properly  clad  and  in  no  danger  of 
taking  cold.  They  are  requested  also,  fo  permit  no 
children  to  attend  school  from  families  wherein  there 
is  any  contagious  disease. 

A  young  school  mistress  who  peeped  has  lost  her 
certificate  and  the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa  will  give 
her  no  redress.  She  had  applied  for  a  certificate,  and 
during  the  examination  was  caught  glancing  over  the 
shoulder  of  another  applicant,  and  getting  answers  to 
questions  propounded  in  arithmetic,  /fhe  superinten- 
dent refused  to  issue  the  certificate,  and  the  young 
lady  brought  suit  in  the  Circuit  Court  to  compel  him 
to  do  so  She  carried  her  point  in  the  lower  court, 
but  the  decision  has  been  reversed  by  the  Supreme 
Court. 

Superintendent  Davis,  of  Clarion,  writes  that  the 
exposition  of  pupils'  and  teachers*  work  «t  the  County 
Institute  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  con- 
nected with  the  Institute.  A  majority  of  the  schools 
were  represented,  and  the  work  was  critically  exam- 
ined by  teachers  and  others.  The  letters  writ' en  to 
the  County  Superintendent  attracted  considerable  at- 
tention. 

Miss  Marion  Imrie,  of  Allegheny  city,  after  an  ill- 
ness of  some  months,  has  again  taken  her  place  in  the 
Faculty  of  the  Normal  School  at  Bloomsburg.  She 
has  charge  of  penmanship,  drawing,  and  painting. 

Prof.  C.  Stebbins,  of  Chester  county,  and  formerly 
connected  with  the  Normal  School  at  Shippensburg, 
is  now  filling  a  very  important  position  in  the  public 
schools  of  New  York  city. 

Mis';  Jennie  Scott,  a  graduate  of  the  last  class  at  the 
State  Normal  School,  at  Indi.  na,  has  been  elected  to 
fill  an  important  position  in  the  public  schools  of  the 
Sixth  ward,  Allegheny  city. 

Amos  Row,  whom  many  of  our  Pennsylvania  teach- 
ers remember  with  pleasure,  has  been  in  Iowa  for  some 
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years.  He  is  still  in  the  school  work  for  which  he  is 
so  well  fitted,  and  is  now  filling  the  office  of  County 
Superintendent. 

General  James  A.  Garfield,  who  was  lately  elected 
United  Slates  Senator  from  Ohio,  commenced  at  col- 
lege as  the  bell  ringer.  He  became  President  of  it 
afterward.  He  is  generally  recognized  as  one  of  the 
ablest  statesmen  in  the  country. 

Superintendent  Fahnestock  in  speaking  of  his  last 
County  Institute,  says:  "Many  teachers  brought  speci- 
mens of  pupils'  work.  Much  of  it  was  well  arranged, 
and  I  think  it  was  one  of  the  best  features  of  the  In- 
stitute." 

Superintendent  Williams,  of  York  county,  holds 
an  Institute  in  every  township  after  he  has  visited  the 
schools.  He  says  they  are  well  attended  by  teachers, 
directors,  and  citizens. 

At  a  late  meeting  of  the  Harrisburg  Board  of  Con- 
trol, the  commillee  on  teachers  reported  adversely  to 
teaching  sewing  in  the  schools.  The  report  takes  the 
ground  that  it  is  inexpedient  at  present,  for  the  reason 
that  there  are  many  other  studies  which  engage  the 
attention  of  the  pupils.     The  report  was  adopted. 

The  press  all  over  the.  State  speaks  of  the  Institutes 
held  in  the  highest  terms.  A  paper  from  Kittanning 
says  :  **  .Some  of  our  readers  may  think  that  we  have 
devoted  undue  space  to  the  Teachers'  Institute  this 
week.  To  such  we  have  only  this  to  say — that  the 
Teachers'  Institute  has  become  one  of  the  largt-st  and^ 
most  important  gatherings  in  our  town  and  county  that' 
occurs  in  the  whole  year — that  its  influence  is  being 
felt  to  the  remotest  borders  of  our  county,  and  it  is 
doing  much  indirectly  for  the  education  of  the  rising 
generation — hence  we  feel  we  are  fully  justified  in 
doing  so." 

From  a  Centre  county  paper:  "  The  success  which 
attended  the  thirty-third  annual  session  of  the  Centre 
county  Teachers'  Institute  seemed  to  be  prophesied 
in  the  large  attendance  of  teachers  at  the  opening, 
and  the  energy  and  enthusiasm  of  the  President, 
.Superintendent  Meyer.  Heretofore  the  borough  teach- 
ers alone  have  received  the  benefit  of  the  opening  re- 
marks, but  the  presence  of  ninety-two  teachers  indi- 
cated a  newly-awakened  interest  on  the  part  of  our 
rural  educators,  'which  in  itself  is  an  earnest  of  the 
growing  concern  for  education  in  this  county." 

The  senior  county  superintendents  of  Pennsylvania 
are  R.  F.  Hofford  of  Carbon,  and  Jesse  Newlin,  of 
Schuylkill,  both  of  whom  have  served  continually  since 
June,  1863. 

RESIGNATIONS. 

Df.  Charles,  J.  Stilld,  Provost,  has  sent  in  his  resig- 
nation to  the  Trustees  of  the  Univer.Mty  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, to  take  effect  at  the  end  of  the  present  term  in 
July.  Dr.  Still6  has  been  connected  with  the  Uni- 
versity for  fourteen  years,  l>eing  elected  to  the  chair 
of  History  and  English  Literature  in  1866,  and 
chosen  Provost  two  years  thereafter.  During  his  ad- 
ministration the  University  has  assumed  a  rank  scarcely 
second  to  any  other  institution  of  the  kind  in  the  coun- 
try.    No  successor  has  been  named. 

Dr.  Leavitt,  President  of  Lehitjh  University,  has 
resigned,  and  the  trustees  have  offered  the  vacant  po- 
sition to  R.  A.  Lamberton,  esq.,  of  Hamsburg.  Mr. 
Lambcrton  is  a  lawyer  of  large  practice,  but  a  gentle- 
man of  scholarly  tastes  and  great  energy.  It  is  un- 
derstood that  he  has  accepted  the  honor  tendered 
him.  Lehigh  University  is  an  institution  of  great  pos- 
sibilities, richly  endowed  as  it  is  by  the  munificence  of 
its  founder,  Mr.  Asa  Packer. 

The   Slate  Agricultural  College  has  also  lost  its 


President   by  resignation — Rev.  Dr.  J.iines    Caldtt. 
This  institution  is  not  nearly  so  well   attrnded  as  it 
ought  to  be,  and  for  some  reason  has  not  H^ne  nearly 
the  amount  of  good  it  seems  capable  of.     The  cc^kfe 
is  now  about  out  of  debt,  and  has  large  buildings  rea- 
sonably well  equipped,  and  three  experimental  fanns. 
Its  income  from  endowment  is  $30,000  a  vear,  paid 
out  of  the  Slate  Treasury.     With  such  facilities  there 
would  seem  to  he  a  wide  field  of  usefulnesis  before  it 
Its  position  to-day  is  certainly  better  than  ir  has  bcci 
perhaps  at  any  time  in  its  history,  but  there  is  still 
room  for  immense  improvement. 


II.   SaENTIFIC  NOTES. 

The  distinguished  scientist,  Charles  Darwin,  hai 
recently  won  the  prize.  12,000  francs,  offered  at 
Turin  for  discoveries  in  the  physiology  of  plants. 

It  is  estimated  that  a  million  and  a  half  pounds  of 
ivory  come  to  England  from  Africa  every  year.  To 
yield  this  vast  product,  fifty  thousand  elephants  mint 
be  slain. 

A  committee  appointed  by  the  Prussian  e^vemment 
to  investigate  the  qualities  of  various  kinds  c^  ink 
with  a  view  to  finding  the  best  for  official  purposes,re- 
ports  that  the  best  of  all  the  inks  for  these  purposes  is 
that  made  from  gaH-nuts. 

A  new  method  of  making  steam  boilers  has  been  in- 
troduced by  Mr.  Whitehead  at  the  Owlerton  steel 
works,  England.  It  consists  in  rolling  into  a  cylinder 
a  heavy  rin?  of  steel.  The  ends  arc  fastened  on  with 
bolts.  It  is  said  that  boilers  thus  made  will  resist 
twice  as  much  pressure  as  those  made  of  plates  riveted 
together. 

There  is  a  man  in  the  hospital  at  Bellaire,  Ohio, 

'who  has  completely  lost  his  personal  identity.      He  is 

fift^  years  old,  is  gentlemanly  in  appearance  and  qnite 

intelligent,  but  does  not  know  who  he  is,  or  anything 

concerning  his  history. 

The  first  Uranium  discovered  in  this  country  has  re^ 
cently  been  found  in  the  Sacramento  mining  district, 
California.  The  ore  contains  .sixty  per  cent,  of  the 
pure  metal.  Uranium  is  used  chiefly  as  a  coloring 
substance  in  the  manufacture  of  glass.  It  gives 
to  glass  a  peculiar  yellow  tint,  with  greenish  reflet- 
tions. 

A  curious  and  interesting  specimen  of  vegetation  is 
the  milk  tree.  Broscimum  galactoaendron.  It  grows 
in  all  parts  of  tropical  America,  but  is  more  common 
in  Venezuela.  Its  milky  secretion  is  somewhat 
thicker  than  cow's  milk,  is  slightly  acid,  and  if  left 
expose<l  to  the  air  soon  becomes  sour.  Bousingalt 
states  that  in  Venezuela  he  used  this  milk  for  a  month 
in  coffee,  and  «aw  soldiers  several  times  going  to  tbt 
mountains  to  fill  their  .jugs  with  it. 

A  few  yenrs  ago  our  best  furniture  was  made  in 
Boston. .  The  first  hotel  in  Dundee,  Scotland,  is  fur- 
nished throughout  with  furniture  made  at  Grand 
Rnpids,  Michigan,  and  it  is  said  that  furniture  can  be 
delivered  in  Scotland  from  this  country  twenty-five 
per  cent,  below  the  cost  of  that  manufactured  there.  A 
small  Indiana  town  is  now  making  a  large  number  of 
wagons  for  a  firm  in  England  which  will  re-&hip  them 
to  Africa. 

A  ship  crossing  the  equator  a  few  months  ago  was 
stopped  by  jelly  fish,  which  appeared  in  immense 
numbers  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  They  clogged 
the  strainer,  through  which  water  entered  the  cam- 
denser  of  the  steam  engine,  finally  stopping  th^  en- 
gine. Thd  ship  was  delayed  for  several  hours  until 
daybreak,  when  the  fish  sank  and  it  was  able  to  pro- 
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ceed.  The  jelly  fish  is  a  small  animated  mass  of  a 
jelly-like  substance,  frequently  seen  washed  ashore  at 
our  ocean  resorts.  It  is  not  a  fish,  but  belongs  to  the 
lower  class  of  animals  called   radiates. 

The  bridge  over  the  Friih  of  Tay  which  gave  way 
on  December  31st  and    precipitated  the  entire   train 
to  Dundee  into  the  water  below,  was  considered  one 
of  the  greatest  feats  of  engineeiing  skill  in  the  world. 
It    was  about  two  miles   long,  and   had  eightv-nine 
spans,  resting  on  immense  piers.     It  was  only  fifteen 
feet  wide,  supporting  but  a  single  track.     The  highest 
part  of  the  bridge  was  about   ninety  feet  alxjve  high 
w^ater,  and   the  water   is   about  forty-five  feet   deep 
w^here  the  train  plunged  into  it.     It  is  an  interesting 
fact  that  there  was  a  total  length  ol  seven  feet  allowed 
between  the  ends  of  the  iron  spurs   and  girders  for 
expansion  and  contraction.     The  bridge  was  com- 
menced in  1 87 1,  and   completed  in  the  summer  of 
1878.     Its  cost  WAS  about  ;S  1.500,000.     Nearly  half  a 
mile  of  the  structure  fell  with  the  train  into  the  angry 
^i^aters  of  the  Frith. 

Progress  of  Botany. — A  Belgian  journal  of  horti- 
culture, says  the  Lancet^  has  given  some  curious  figures 
showing  the  rapid  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom.     In  the  Bible  about  one  hundred 
(plants  are  alluded  to;  Hippocrates  mentioned  234; 
Theophrastus,  500;  and  Pliny  800.     From  this  time, 
there  was  little  addition  to  our  knowledge  until  the 
Renaissance.     In  the  beginning  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury, Ciesner  could    only  enumerate  800,  but   at  its 
close  Baulim   described  6000;  Tournefort,  in  1694, 
recognized  10,146  species  ;  but  Linnaeus,  in  the  next 
century,  working  more  cautiously,  defined  only  7294. 
In  the  beginning  of  this  century,  in   1805,  Persoon 
described  25,000  species,  comprising,  however,  nu- 
merous minute  fungi.    In  1819,  DeCandolle  estimated 
the  known  species  at  30,000.    L<mdon,  in  1839,  gave 
31,731  species,  and  in  1846,  Prof.  Li ndley  enumerated 
66,435    dicotyledons,   and     (3,952    monocotyledons, 
in  all,  80,387  :  but  in   1853  these  had  increased  to 
.  92,620,  and  in  1863  Beutley  estimated  the  known  spe- 
cies at  125,000. 

Depth  of  Space. — In  1837  Prof.  Bessel,  of  Ger- 
many, commenced  a  series  of  astronomical  measures 
for  getting  the  exact  distance  to  the  fixed  stars,  a  thing 
that  had  never  been  done.     The  instrument  which  he 
used,  in  connection  with  a  powerful  telescope,  in  his 
experiments,  was  called  aHeliometer  (sun  measure). 
After  three  years'  hard  labor  he  was  so  fortunatf  as  to 
obtain  a  parallax,  but  so  very  minute  that  he  could 
hardly  trust  his  reputation    upon    it.     But  after  re- 
peated trials,  and  working  out  the  results,  he  was 
fully  satisfied  that  he  could  give  the  true  distance  to 
61  Cygni.     But  who  can  comprehend  this  immense 
distance  ?     We  can  only  convey  an  idea  to  the  mind 
of  this  distance  by  the  fact  that  light,  which  travels 
12,000,000  of  miles  in  a  minute,  requires  not  less  than 
ten  years  to  reach  us !     But  let  any  one  try  to  take  in 
the  idea.     One  hour  would  give  720,000,000  of  miles ; 
in  one  year,  then — 8,760  hours — which  gives,  6,307,- 
200,000,000,  and  this  multiplied  by  ten  gives  63,072,- 
000,000.000.     This  according  to  Prof.  Bessel,  is  the 
distance  from  the  nearest  fixed  star  to  the  sun  ;  and  all 
astronomers  confirm  the  correctness  of  Prof.  Bessel's 
calculations.     But  this  distance,  great  as  it  is,  is  noth- 
ing to  be  compared  to  the  distance  of  the  Milky  Way. 
Sir  William  Herschel  says  that  the  stars  or  suns  ihat 
compose  the  Milky  Way  are  so  remote  that  it  requires 
light  going  at  the  rate  of  1 2,000,000  of  miles  in  a  min- 
ute, 120,000  years  to  reach  the  earth.     He  says  further 
there  are  stars,  or  rather  nebulae,  five  hundred  times 
more  remote !     Now  make  your  calculation  :  120,000 


years  reduced  to  minutes,  and  then  multiply  that  sum 
by  12.000,000,  and  the  product  by  500.  What  an 
overwhelming  idea  I  The  mind  sinks  under  such  a 
a  thought;  we  can't  realize  it;  it  is  much  too  vast  for 
human  comprehension.  David  says  in  the  Psalms, 
"  The  Lord  hath  prepared  his  throne  in  the  heavens, 
and  his  kingdom  ruWth  over  all." 

To  Make  a  Camera  Obscura. — The  camera 
obscura  is  an  optical  apparatus  by  means  of  which  the 
images  of  external  objects  are  produced  by  a  lens  on  a 
screen  within  a  darkened  chamber  or  box.  Any 
school  room  that  can  be  darkened  will  answer  for  the 
dark  chamber.  The  lens  may  be  obtained  from 
Jas.  W.  Queen  &  Co.,  924  Chestnut  st.,  Philadelphia, 
or  from  any  dealer  in  physical  apparatus,  at  an  ex- 
pense of  50  cents.  Ask  for  a  lens  of  about  four  feet 
focal  length,  and  state  what  it  is  for.  The  back  of  a 
map,  or  a  sheet,  or  several  pieces  of  unprinied  news- 
paper pasted  together,  will  answer  for  a  screen.  Se- 
lect a  window  facing  a  varieiy  of  scenery,  and  fit  the 
lens  in  a  hole  bored  through  the  shutter  of  this  window. 
Then  darken  the  room  and  hold  the  screen  behind  the 
lens  at  a  distance  equal  to  the  focal  length  of  the  lat- 
ter and  an  interesting  picture  of  outside  objects  will 
be  thrown  upon  the  screen.  Floating  clouds,  waving 
trees,  coming  and  going  people,  etc..  make  up  the 
picture,  and  this  is  all  the  more  interesting  because 
the  images  are  inverted.  The  teacher  can  by  means 
of  this  simple  and  inexpensive  arrangement,  furnish  his 
scholars  with  delightful  entertainment.  The  images 
are  inverted  because  the  rays  of  light  from  the  objects 
cross  in  passing  through  the  lens.  Photographic  neg- 
atives are  produced  just  as  these  pictures  are,  the 
small  box  corresponding  to  the  darkened  room,  and 
the  piece  of  ground  glass  to  the  screen. 

Puss  AND  THE  Bees. — Charles  Kaiser,  who  has 
the  only  hive  of  bees  in  town,  says  that  when  he  first 
got  his  colony  his  old  cat's  curiosity  was  much  excited 
in  regard  to  the  doings  of  the  little  insects,  the  like  of 
which  she  had  never  before  seen.  At  first  she  watched 
their  comings  and  goings  at  a  distance.  She  then 
flattened  herself  upon  the  ground  and  crept  along  to- 
ward the  hive,  wiih  tail  horizontal  and  quivering.  It 
was  clearly  evident  that  she  thought  the  bees  some 
new  kind  of  game.  Finally  she  took  a  position  at  the 
entrance  of  the  hive,  and  when  a  bee  came  in  or  started 
out,  made  adab  at  it  with  her  paws.  This  went  on  for 
a  time  without  attracting  the  attention  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  hive.  Presently,  however,  old  Tabby 
struck  and  crushed  a  bee  on  the  edge  of  the  opening 
to  the  hive.  The  smell  of  the  crushed  bee  alarmed 
and  enraged  the  whole  colony.  Bees  by  the  score 
poured  forth  and  darted  into  the  fur  of  the  astonished 
cat.  Tabby  rolled  herself  in  the  grass,  spitting,  splut- 
tering, biting,  clawing  and  squalling  as  a  cat  never 
squalled  before.  She  appeared  a  mere  ball  of  fur  and 
bees.  She  was  at  length  hauled  away  from  the  hive 
with  a  garden  rake,  at  a  cost  of  several  stings  to  her 
rescuer.  Even  after  she  had  been  taken  to  a  distant 
part  of  the  grounds,  the  bees  stuck  to  Tabby's  fur,  and 
about  once  in  two  minutes  she  would  utter  an  unearthly 
"  yowl,"  and  bounce  a  full  yard  into  the  air.  Two 
or  three  days  after  the  adventure,  Tabby  wjis  caught 
by  her  owner,  who  took  her  by  the  neck  and  threw 
her  down  by  the  bee  hive.  No  sooner  did  she  strike 
the  ground  than  she  gave  a  squall,  and  at  a  single 
bound  reached  the  top  of  the  fence,  full  six  feet  in 
height.  There  she  clung  for  a  moment,  with  a  tail  as 
big  as  a  rolling  pin,  when,  with  another  bound  and 
squall,  she  was  out  of  sight,  and  did  not  again  put 
in  an  appearance  for  more  than  a  week. 

Virginia  City  (^Nib,)  Enterprise, 
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Book  Notices 


Graded  Problems  in  Arithmetic  and  Mensura- 
tion.      By   S.   Mecutcfun^  A.    M.^  Professor    of 
Jligher  Arithmelic  and  Mensuration  in  the  Central 
JJiirh  School,  Philadelphia,   l2mo,   Pp  :  232.  Phil- 
adelphia :  y.  H.  Butler  <Sr*  Co. 
The  use  of  books  like  this  insures  practical  acquain. 
tance  with  the  everyday  subjects  of  Arithmetic  and 
Mensuration,  by  removing  the  pupil  from  immediate 
contact  wiih  the  rules  and  specimen  solutions  of  the 
ordinary  text  book,  and  casting  him  in  great  measure 
upon  his  own  resources.    This  book  of  "Graded  Prob- 
lems" is  so  arranged  that  it  will  supplement  to  advan- 
tage any  text-book,  or  course,  in  Arithmetic.    Thirty- 
five  hundred  carefully  selected  problems  are  given,  in- 
volving all  the  principles  of  Arithmetic  and  Mensura- 
tion ;  while,  to  make  the  book  complete  in  itself,  some 
thirly-six  pages  of  review  questions,  rules  and  tables 
hove  been  added.    It  is  a  valuable  addition  to  the  New 
American  Series,  published  by  the  Messrs.  Butler  & 
Company,  of  Philadelphia. 

New  Word- Analysis.  School  Etymology  of  Eng- 
lish Derivative  Words.  With  Practical  Exercises 
in  Spelling,  Analyzingy  Defining,  Synonyms,  and 
the  Use  of  Words.  By  William  Swinton,  Author 
of  "  Swinton's  Geographies^'  "  Outlines  of  the 
World's  History,''  "  Language  Series,"  etc.  Pp. 
IJ4.  Nero  York  and  Chicago  :  Imson^  Blakeman^ 
Taylor  6r*  Co. 

The  strong  feature  of  this  little  book  is  the  large 
proportion  of  practice  words  for  the  pupil,  the  exer- 
cises being  well  chosen  and  very  fulk  The  present 
infinitive— instead  of  the  indicative,  as  in  most  ety- 
mologies— is  used  throughout  in  giving  the  key-words 
in  Latin  and  Greek,  this  being  the  rule  in  the  best 
dictionaries.  The  boy  or  girl  who  is  studying  these 
classical  languages  loses  much  by  not  having  constant 
reference  fe)  the  English  words  derived  from  them. 
To  get  behind  a  word,  as  it  were,  and  to  look  through 
it,  is  often  to  have  the  effect  one  gets  through 
stained  glass  viewed  from  the  cathedral  aisle. 
Looked  at  from  the  outside,  it  may  be  a  dead,  blank 
form,  while,  seen  from  within,  it  is  aglow  with  life, 
significance,  and  beauty. 

Quiet  Hours.     A  Collection  of  Poems,    Pp.:  182. 

Boston  :  Roberts  Brothers, 

The  selections  in  this  beautiful  little  volume  have 
been  made  from  a  hundred  or  more  of  the  best  sources, 
by  one  who  knows  gold  from  tinsel  gilt.  The 
arrangement  is  under  the  general  heads  of  Nature, 
Morning  and  Evening,  Life  and  Duty,  the  Mystery  of 
Life,  Inward  Strife,  Prayer  and  Aspiration,  Trust  and 
Peace,  Submission,  and  Death  and  Immortality.  A 
spirit  of  solemn  earnestness  pervades  the  book  like  an 
atmosphere.  It  is  only  upon  such  themes  as  these 
that  poetry  is  at  its  best. 

The  Fairy  Land  of  Science.  By  Arabella  R, 
BuckUy,  Author  of**A  Short  History  of  Natural 
Science,"  Illustrated,  Pp, :  244.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  (Sr*  Co. 

We  have  been  reading  chapters  from  this  delightful 
book  to  an  advanced  school,  and  they  have  heard 
it  with  the  interest  of  earlier  childhood  in  tales  of 
veritable  fairy  land.  The  style  is  simple  and  clear, 
and  the  familiar  processes  and  phenomena  of  nature 
are  presented  wiih  all  the  charm  of  fascinating 
novelty.     It  comprises  ten  lectures  by  an  English  lady 


to  a  large  audience  of  children  and  their  friends, 
afterwards  published  in  their  present  form  as  a  chil- 
dren's reading  book.  The  subjects  of  these  lectures 
were:  How  to  Enter  and  Enjoy  the  Fairyland  of 
Science ;  Sunbeams  and  the  Work  they  do ;  The 
Aerial  Ocean  in  which  we  Live ;  A  Drop  of  Water 
on  its  Travels  ,  The  Two  Great  Sculptors,  Water  and 
Ice ;  The  Voices  of  Nature,  and  How  we  Hear  Them; 
The  Life  of  a  Primrose;  The  History  of  a  Piece  of 
Coal ;  Bees  in  the  Hive ;  and  Bees  and  F*lowers. 
Miss  Buckley  was  for  many  years  private  secretary  of 
the  distinguished  scientist,  Sir  Charles  Lyeli,  so  that 
her  work  may  be  accepted  as  fairly  presenting  the 
facts  of  science. 

Practical  Book -Keeping  ;  Single  and  Double  En- 
try, including  Forms  and  Explanations  of  Busimest 
Papers^  By  John  Groesbeck, Consulting  accountant, 
and  Principal  of  the  Crittenden  Commercial  Col- 
lei^e.  School  Edition,  Pp.:  197.  Price ^  %i.QO 
Philadelphia  :  Eldredge&*  Brother, 

This  is  a  practical  and  progressive  text -book  upon 
a  science  with  which  nearly  everybody  should  be 
more  or  less  familiar.  Attention  is  here  given  to  the 
forms  and  use  of  business  papers,  and  all  ordinary  tech- 
nical terms  are  clearly  explained.  It  embraces  single 
and  double  entry,  four  sets  of  lx)oks  being  opened  aod 
closed  in  each.  It  is  meeting  with  much  favor  in  the 
schools,  though  it  may  be  studied  with  or  withoat  a 
teacher.  The  book  recommends  itself  at  once  upon 
examination,  and,  what  is  better,  stands  the  lest  of  sub- 
sequent use. 

Manual  of  Dictek.  An  Auxiliary  in  Teaching 
Sptlling,  Enunciation,  Pencil  Work,  and  Sentence 
Making,  Price,  /j  cents.  Address  Phonetic  De- 
pot, 'J y rone.  Pa. 

This  is  decidedly  a  new  book,  although  on  a  very 
old  subject — the  oldest  of  all  literary  subjects — the 
alphabet  itself.  We  recommend  its  study  to  teachers 
and  superintendents,  to  find  how  much  relating  to  the 
A  B  C*s  they  have  never  learned,  and  never  thought 
of.  The  natural  desire  to  push  forward  causes  the 
rudiments  to  be  hurried  over ;  but  school  men  are 
convinced  that  improvement  comes  best  through  lay- 
ing good  foundations,  and  that  the  place  of  honor  to 
which  the  most  skilful  teacher  should  be  promoted  is 
the  lowest  grade,  where  the  little  ones  are  ju*t  enter- 
ing upon  that  new  world  of  sufferings  and  joys,  their 
life  at  school. 

The  back  volumes  of  The  School  yournal  prove 
the  author  of  this  curious  little  treatise  to  be  compe- 
tent on  alphabetic  and  phonetic  subjects;  for,  from  its 
first  volume,  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  it  contains 
frequent  articles  on  these  subjects  from  his  hand.  The 
risumi  of  so  long  an  experience  on  one  specialty  of 
school-work  is  what  may  be  naturally  con>idered  ^ 
thoroughly  thought  out,  and  worthy  of  consideration 
by  those  who  desire  to  reap  the  benefit  of  the  inves- 
tigations of  older  specialists.  We  have  called  the 
little  book  a  **  curious"  one,  and  the  term  applies  to  it 
in  several  ways.  It  affords  a  specimen  of  one  of  the  ex- 
traordinary inventions  of  Edison,  for  it  is  printed  from 
stencils  perforated  by  the  electric  pen.  This  h  is  been 
done  in  order  to  give  the  illustrations  and  homographs, 
which  make  up  a  considerable  part  of  the  pages.  The 
use  of  dieted  as  a  means  of  teaching  our  difficult  Eng- 
lish  spelling,  and  for  other  purposes,  has   been  de- 
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scribed  in  The  youmal.  The  words  to  be  spelled  are 
g^ven  visually  in  h()mogra|)hs,  so  as  not  to  show  the 
letters.  The  eye  calls  up  the  word,  and  learns  to  note 
and  remember  the  details  of  its  letters,  and  is  the 
guide  of  the  hand  in  writing  them.  As  this  practice 
is  begun  early,  the  pupils  soon  become  able  to  copy 
from  the  mental  image  any  wr»rd  that  tht-y  have  seen 
and  noted  closely,  and  the  habit  of  close  observation 
of  words  is  formed  under  this  continual  need  of  exer- 
cising it.  The  word  that  any  homograph  represents 
is  determined  by  sinfply  enunciating  the  sounds  in  the 
order  in  which  they  are  written  with  simple  signs. 
This  secures  full  utterance  of  every  sound,  clear  and 
complete  enunciation,  and  accurate  pronunciation. 
The  signs  combine  into  homographs,  and  although 
these  must  express  each  sound  in  its  proper  order,  the 
signs  are  so  contrived  as  to  combine  neatly  and  with 
readiness.  While  the  homographs  are  very  distinct 
from  each  otner,  none  are  ungraceful  or  awkward.  It 
is  a  very  simple,  neat,  ingenious  system  of  shorthand, 
which  we  are  assured  cl.ildren  of  eight  and  nine  learn 
with  ease.  The  satisfactory  results  attained  in  the 
Tyrone  schools  have  been  a  surpnse  to  some  of  its 
warmest  advocates. 

Easy  Lessons  in  Pictorial  Science,  Combining 
Cvnversationalf  Catechetical^  Blackboard  and  Ol* 
ject  Plans,     By  Jatnes  Monieith.  Pp.:  2^1,   New 
Yo^k :  A,  S.  Barnes  &*  Company. 
The  topics  are  short  and  varied — those  suggested 
on  an  excursion  by  the  teacher  and  her  class,  such  as 
Air,  Water  Rocks,  Lands. — what  they  contain  and 
what  are  their  uses ;  with  interesting  lessons  on  rain, 
rivers,  plants,    trees,  agriculture,   mining,   manufac- 
tures, fishes,  birds,  animals,  insects,  geography,  etc. 
The  exercises  which  are  also  brief,  include  reading, 
drawing  on  blacklx^ard   and  slate?,  oral   instruction, 
with   questions   and    answers,  and   written   reviews, 
combining  spelling  aud  composition.     The  arrange- 
nient  is  excellent;  facts  are  stated  in  clear  and  simple 
languagti^,  each  subject  is  profusely  illustrated,  anH  the 
type  is  large,  with  emphatic  words  in  handsome  bold- 
face letter.     The  book  is  a  con  mon -sense  introduc- 
tion, for  school -boy  or  school -giri,  to  the  wonders  of 
the  great  world  about  us« 

The  Cultivation  of  The  Senses.  Manual  for 
Teachers:  No.  I.  Pp..  g6.  Philadelphia:  EU 
dredge  &*  Brother.  Price^  jo  cents. 
This  is  the  first  6f  a  series  of  five  small  practical 
manuals  announced  by  the  Messrs.  Eldredge.  These 
books  were  originally  published  in  England,  having 
been  prepared  at  the  request  of  the  Literature  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Educational  Society  by  dis- 
tinguished teachers  connected  with  the  several  univer- 
sities. The  series  comprises  the  Cultivation  of  the 
Senses,  Cultivation  of  the  Memory,  Use  of  Words,  Dis- 
cipline and  Class  Teaching.  The  volume  before  us, 
treats  ol  the  senses,  how  the  child  gets  his  first  ideas, 
how  he  perceives  and  forms  conceptions,  how  his 
senses  should  be  cultivated,  the  use  of  object  lessons, 
the  special  value  of  the  physical  sciences  in  cultivating 
the  seitAes,  lessons  on  color  and  form,  and  the  senses 
in  relation  to  the  ordinary  subjects  of  school  instruc- 
tion. 

The  Common  School  Question  Book  noticed  in 
^  late  number  of  7he  journal  is  out  in  a  new  and 
enlarged  edition.  The  work  was  one  of  merit  before, 
but  in  its  present  form  it  is  greatly  improved.  While 
it  is  a  book  for  more  or  less  general  use,  to  teachers  and 
schools  it  will  prove  very  valuable.  It  should  have  a 
large  sale. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 


Manual  of  Etymology.  Containing  Lntin  and  Greek 
Derivatives,  with  a  Key,  giving  the  Prefix,  Root,  and  Suffix. 
Bv  A.  C.  Webb,  author  ot  "The  Model  tiymology."  "  The 
Model  Definer,"  '•Historical  Companion,''  etc.  Pp.:  317. 
Price  $1.00.     Philadelphia:  Eldredge  &  Brother. 

Thk  Elbmrntsop  Nati'RAl  Philosophy.  For  the  use  of 
Schools  ard  ALadeniics.  By  Edwin  J.  Houston,  A.  M.,  Pro- 
fessor of  I  hy^ical  Geogmihy  and  Natuml  Ptilusophy  in  the 
Ccniral  High  School  ol  Philadelphia.  Pp.:  330.  Price  ^1.25. 
Philadelphia :  Eldredge  &  Brother. 

A  New  MB'fnoD  for  the  Study  of  English  Litpraturb. 
By  1  ouise  Maertz.  One  volume,  izmo.  Interleaved.  Pp.: 
loi.     Price  ^i.cx>.     Chicago  :  S.  C.  GrigRS  And  Conipany. 

Analysis  and  Formation  of  Latin  Words.  Wiih  Tables 
for  Analysis.  List  of  Roots,  etc.  By  Frank  Smalley,  A.  M., 
Professor  oi  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature  in  the  Syracuse 
University.  Pp.:  87.  Price  ^i.oo.  John  T.  Kobeits,  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. 

Rhetorical  Method.  A  Concise  Treatment  of  the  Topics 
Belonging  10  Rht  toric  and  Composition  Prepared  lor  U^e  in 
Schools  and  Academies.  By  Henry  W.  Jameson,  ismo. 
Pp.:  107.     Price  75  cents.     New  York  :  A.  S    IJarnes  &  Co. 

Thr  Silver  Chalice  and  Other  Poems.  By  Emma  May 
Buckingham,  author  of  "A  Self-made  Wonian,'  etc.  Pp.  80. 
New  York  :  S.  R.  Wells  &  Company. 

ViCK*.«  Illustrated  Floral  Guide.  *  A  beautiful  work  of 
100  pages,  one  colored  plate,  and  500  illustrations,  with  descrip- 
tions ot  tne  besi  flowers  and  vegetables,  with  price  of  setds, 
and  how  to  grow  them.  All  for  a  five  cent  stamp.  In  English 
or  German.  Five  cents  fur  postage  will  buy  the  Floral  Guide, 
telling  how  to  get  Yick*s  Seeds. 

Flowkk  and  Vegetable  Garden.  175  pages.  Six  colored 
plates  and  many  hundred  engravings.  For  ko  cents  in  paper 
covers  ;  ^t.oo  in  elegant  cloth.     In  German  or  English. 

ViCK's    iLLrSTKATBD    MONTHLY    MAGAZINCr.      32   pagCS,  a 

colored  plitte  in  every  number,  and  many  fine  engravings. 
Price  fi.asayear;  five  copies  for  ^5.00.  Specimen  number 
sent  for  o  cents*  ;  ■\  trial  copies  for  25  cents.  Address  Jambs 
ViCK   Rochester,  N.  Y. 

DiAUtGUKS  AND  CONVERSATIONS,  designed  for  the  Use  of 
Schools.  By  ^miIy  S.  Oakey.  Pp.:  209.  Price  75  cents. 
New  York  :  A.  S   Barnes  &  Co. 

French  Siudbnt's  Assistant,  or  Five  Minutes  in  the 
Class  Room.  By  H.  M.  Monsanto,  Professor  of  French  at 
Hackard*8  Business  College,  New  York.  Pp.:  172.  Ivison, 
Biakeman,  Ta)lor  \  Co.,  New  Yo'-k  and  Chic;)go. 

First  Lessons  in  Latin.  By  Elisha  Jones,  M.  A.,  Acting 
Assistant  Professor  of  Latin  in  the  University  of  Michigan,  and 
Author  of  "J'.xcrcises  in  Greek  Prose  Composition."  Pp.:  240, 
Price  $1.2  .     Chicago  :  S.  C.  Griggs  &  Co. 

Manuals  for  Teachers,  No.  i  —Cultivation  of  the  Senses. 
Pp..  06.  No.  4  On  Discipline.  Pp.:  86.  No.  s — On  Class 
leaching.  Pp.:  54.  Price,  50  cents  each;  Philadelphia:  El- 
dredge &  Brother. 

Elkmkntary  Arithmetic  on  the  Unitary  Svstfm.  By 
Thomas  Kirkland  M.  A.,  Science  Master,  Normal  Schoolf 
Toronto.  I  p.:  177.  Price  95  cents.  Toronto  :  Adam  Miller 
&  Co.     New  Yoik  ;  E.  Steiger. 

Girls'  High  School  Music  Reader.  By  Tiilius  Eichberg, 
Director  ol  Musical  Instruction  in  the  Boston  Public  Schools. 
Pp  :  1 77.     Boston  :  Ginn  &  Heath. 

Whitb  Lobes.  Collection  of  Songs,  Quartets,  and  Choruses 
ft  r  Sunday-schools,  Devotional  Meetlng^,and  the  Home  Circle. 
By  A.J.  Abbey.     Pp.:  128.      Boston  :  I  >iison  &  Co. 

CoRioi  anus.  Edited  by  William  Aldis  Wiignt,  M.  A.„ 
LL  D.,  Fellow  and  Biusar  of  Trinity  College,  Cambridge. 
London  :  McMillan  &  Co. 

Graded  txER'  ises  in  Analysis,  Synthesis  and  False  Syntax 
with  an  Exemplified  Outline  of  the  Clas>ification  of  Sentences 
and  Cl.aiscs,  and  a  Table  of  Diacritical  Mark<i  with  Questions. 
By  N.  C.  Parshall.  Pp.:  160.  Price,  60  cents.  Rochesier,  N. 
Y.:  N.  C.  Parshall. 

Topical  Analysis  of  Descriptive  Geography,  United  States 
History',  Praciic:.!  Arithmetic,  Physiology  and  Hygiene.  Physi- 
cal Geogn<phy.  English  Grammar,  and  Penmanship.  For  use 
in  Con.mon  Schools,  Normal  Schools  and  Tea*  her<«'  Institutes. 
Kcvi'^ed  Edition.  Pp.:  113.  By  George  S.  Wedgewood. 
Price,  50  cents.     Chicago :  S.  R.  Wincht-ll  &  Co. 

Manual  of  International  Law.  By  Edward  M.  Gallnu- 
det.  Ph,  D.,  LL.D.,  President  and  Professor  of  Moral  and  Po- 
litical Science  in  the  College  for  Deaf  Mutcs.Washington,  D.C. 
Pp.:  321.     Price  Ji.io.     New  York  :  A.  S.  Barnes*  &  Co. 

Brrard's  History  of  the  United  States.  Revised  by 
C.  K.  Bush,  Teacher  of  History  in  the  Connecticut  State  Nor- 
mal School.     Pp.:  352.     Philadelphia:  Cowperthwait  &  Co. 

English  History  in  Short  Stories.  Revised  Edition. 
Pp.:  179.     Price  $1.00.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York. 

Easy  Lessons  in  Natural  Philosophy.  For  Young 
Children.  By  Edwin  J.  Houston,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Physical 
Geography  ana  Natural  Philosophy  in  the  Central  Hi^h 
School,  Philadelphia.  Pp.:  176.  Price,  50  cents,  Phi.udelphia: 
Eldredge  &  Brother. 
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SPARKLING  AND  BRIGHT. 
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1 .  Sparkling  and  bright,  in      its     li  -  quid  light.  Is    the    wa  -  ter      in      our     glass 

2.  Bet  -  ter  than  gold     is     the  wa  -  ter  cold.  From  the   crys  -  tal    foun-tain     flow 

3.  Sor  -  row   has  fled  from     hearts      that  bled,   Of  the  weep  -  ing  wife    and    moth    -    er. 


cs; 


^g^^^ 
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'Twill   give   you  health,  'Twill  give    you  wealth,  Ye      lads   and    ro    -    sy        lass    -      es ! 
A       calm   de  -  light,    both     day    and  night,   To      hap  -  py  homes   be    -    stow    -    ing ; 
They  have  given  up       the       poi  -  son'd  cup,   Son,    hus  -  band,  daughter,      broth    -    er. 


Oh,     then 


I^Eggi 


ru    -    by    wine.  Each  smil  •  ing 


son     and    daugh  -  ter. 


iSi 
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There's  noth-ing     so  good    for  the  youth-  ful  blood,  Or  sweet  as    the  sparkling      wa    -    ler. 


OLD  HUNDRED. 


s^^^ 
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W.  Frakc,  1543. 
\ U-^-l- 
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1.  Be  Thou,   O    God,  ex 

2.  With  one    con- sent    let     all 

3.  For  He's    the  Lord,  su  -  preme-  ly     good ;    His    mer  -  cy 

.-J-  ■  J:     -*  -  '^         J       J     "^ 


ed    high,    And     as     thy    glo  -  ry     fills    the 
the  earth      To    God  their  cheer-  ful    voi  -  ces 

for  -  ev  -   er 


IS. 


sky, 

raise; 

sure; 


ZJi^jr^^ATgy ;  Praise  God, from  whom  all  bless-ings  flow,   Praise  Him,  all    crea- tures  here    be    -    low; 


^^^^ 


it  be  on  earth  dis-played,  Till  Thou  art  here,  as  there,  o  -  beyed. 
Glad  hom  -  age  pay  with  aw  -  ful  mirth,  And  sing  be  -  fore  Him  songs  of  praise. 
His  truth,  which  al  -  ways  firm  -  ly    stood,        To    end  -  less     a  -  ges  shall    en^    dure. 

-m-    -^  -w-    -m-M     ^ 


Praise  Him    a  -  bovc,   ye  heavenly     host;     Praise  Fa  -  ther,  Son,  and  Ho  -  ly 


Ghost 
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"With,  or  "Without  Answers. 

LIST  PRICE,  67  CTS.        INTRODUCTION  PRICE.  63  CTS.        MAILING  PRICE.  80  CTS. 


The  attention  of  teachers  is  invited  to  this  new  and  attractive  Book  of  Problems  which  is  beautifully 
printed  on  Bne  paper,  and  strongly  bound  in  full  cloth. 

About  3,500  new,  fresh,  and  practical  examples  are  furnished,  carefully  graded,  on  the  plan  of  the  New 
American  Arithmetics,  yet  so  arranged  that  the  book  will  readily  supplement  any  other  series.  Pupils 
who  master  these  examples  will  have  no  difficulty  afterwards  in  solving  any  fair  questions  in  Arithmetic. 

The  work  is  complete  in  itself  as  a  text-book,  as  all  necessary  rules  and  tables  are  given,  together  with  a 
large  number  of  Questions  on  the  Principles  of  Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. 

The  problems  are  given  in  the  following  order : 


Simple  Numbers. 
U.  S.  Money. 
Common  Fractions. 
Bills  and  Accounts. 
Denominate  Numbers. 
Decimal  Fractions, 


Denominate  Fractions. 

Percentage    and  its    Applica- 
tions. 

Partnership,  Equation  of  ] 
Payments  and  Averaging  \ 
of  Accounts. 


Ratio  and  Proportion. 

Analysis. 

Fnvolution  and  Evolution. 

Surfaces,  Solids,Brick  Work, 

Ha/,  Coal. 
General  Review. 


} 


It  is  believed  that  mora  mnferial  is  furnished,  and  in  a  more  compact /orm^  than  in  any  other  book  of  the 
same  grade.  For  Hi^h  Schools,  Academies.  Private  Schools,  and  Seminaries,  and  for  reviews  and  examin- 
ations in  all  grades  of  schools,  we  believe  this  book  is  unequaled. 

Fublislied  by  J.  "EL.  BXTTLXiS  &  CO.,  Philadelphia, 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

Be  Mm  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tiu  for  Churches. 
'Schools,  Fire  Alarms,  Farms,  etc.    FULLY 
WARRANTED.    Catalogue  sent  Free. 
VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinnati,  O. 


The  Best  Series  of  Arithmetics. 


The  Whole  Course  for  Schools  in  Two  Books. 

Olney's  Pictorial  Prixnary. 

S04  pages,  elegantly  illustrated.  This  book  is  in  Two  Parts : 
Part  Second  being  equal  to  the  ordinary  Rudimenu  of  Arith- 
metic.   Introductory  price  30  cenu  ;  exchange,  15  cents. 


WORK 


FOR  TEACHERS 

duriog  the  Winter  Kcbool 
Term.  Good  psr.  No  Bnok 
iMnnr.  Bend  Rtanip  for  full  partie^lnrfl.  Addreii'  T»s 
BcMHrr  If  AKCVACTvwito  Co..  2SS  S.  Third  St..  PhilAi.Pn. 


Nearly  400  pages  The  idea  of  this  book  is  to  gire  the 
greatest  facility  in  the  use  of  figures,  as  applied  to  the  practi- 
cal matters  of  life  in  the  shortest.time. 

It  contains  mort  practical  examples  than  any  book  of  its 
itze  or  price  ever  published. 

Introductory  price,  48  cents  ;  exchange,  35  cents. 

A  tampU  0/ these  two  books  wiil  bt  sent  by  mail  on  receipt  of 

SO  cents, 

PATTERSON'S  COMMON  SCHOOL  SPELLER. 

This  is  the  most  perfect  and  well-graded  Speller  yet  pub- 
lished. It  contains  practical  rules  for  spelling  and  admirably 
classified  lists  of  woraa. 

Introductory  price,  15  cents  ;  exchange  price,  11  cents. 

Sample  Copy,  to  Cents. 

Chapin's  First  Principles  of  Political  Economy 
(Just  Ready.)    Introductory  price,  48  cts. 
Avjery's  Natural   Philosophy.    Hill's  Ele- 
ments   of   Rhetoric   and    Composition. 
Palmer's  Elements  of  Book-Keep- 

ing.    Coiton's  Mew  Geog^raphy. 

Ii0!!i.sin^'s  Outline    U.  S.   Histor>'. 

Shaw's  New  History  of  English  Literature. 


&  CO., 

No.  8  Murray  St ,  New  Tork. 

Or  M.  B.  SiX)AM,  xo%  6th  Street,  Pituburgh.  Pa. 


SlocTitlonist's  Annual  CNo 
7).  300  pages.  Latest  Readn^.% 
Dialogues,  etc.  Published  bv  National  School  of  Elocution 
and  Oratory.  Sent,  postpaid, paper,  3 5c;  cloth,  75c.  J. 
W.  SHOEMAKER  &  CO.,  Nos.  14x6  and  1418  Chestnut 
Street,  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  dealers  in  Elocutionary  Publications. 

FOSZTXOXr  WANTED. 

A  gentleman  of  successful  experience  in  the  State  Normal 
School  work  of  Pennsylvania,  desires  a  position  as  teacher  of 
English  and  Latin  language  and  Literature.  Best  of  refer* 
ences  ;  willing  to  go  anywhere.  Address  "A.  M.,"  81  Crav- 
focd  street,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Parties  Croiuft  to  ]yfi^S««**i 

Would  do  well  to  address  JOHN  P.  CLARK  A  8CN  of  Mex- 
ico, Missouri,  Real  Estate,  Xoan  ana  Insurance  Agents,  and 
Pnblishers  of  Real  Estate  Journal,  for  facts  in  regard  to  the 
town  of  Mexico  and  the  neighboring  country,  which  is  rapidly 
developing.    Write  them  to  send  you  descriptive  circular. 

The  Cheapest  Book  in  the  "World. 

ILLUSTRATED  AMERICAN  DICTIONARY. 

Contains    30,000     Words,  Bouble-Coluznn 

Fag^es  ninstrated  with  260EngTavings» 

and  SandsomelT*  Bound  in  Cloth 

and  GrUt. 

Frioo,  30  cts.,  or  Two  for  60  cts. 

This  is  the  same  book  that  other  parties  arc  offering  as  a 
seven  dollar  book.  It  is  not  a  seven  dollar  book,  but,  at  the 
price  we  offer  it,  is  ore  of  the  cheapest  books  in  the  world.  It 
IS  a  library  of  language  in  itself,  it  contains  hundreds  of  new 
words,  such  as  are  daflv  used  in  speech  and  writing,  a  full  ex- 
planation of  all  the  abbreviations  used  in  writinp  and  printing. 
An  alph  ib^tical  list  of  foreign  words  used  as  proverbs  and  mot- 
toes in  English  sptech  and  writing,  wiih  the  English  transla- 
tions, and  r>c<u^^'^  innumerabk  njake  meanings  plain,  i-enl 
by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.  One  and  three-cent 
stamps  taken.  Special  tkrms  to  tfachbrs  i>y  quantity, 
"WIXBES  ac  CO.,  MlUs  St,,  Boston,  Mass. 


Philadelphia,  }ohnstown,  Harrisburg,  West  Chester,  Vineland,  Glassboro, 

Chambersburg,  etc. 


Jf ORMAL  Union  System  of  Industrial  Prawixg. 

By  J.  V.  MOSTOOMEHT,  A-  M^ 

Art  Professor  State  Normal  School,  Millersville  Penna. 


TXevr  Boobs  9  to  £^9  Freali  &os&  the  Freas . 

Pnznary  Graded  Ezercises,  Books  1  to  8.    Int.  6.    Retail,  10. 

These  books  give  the  Alphabet  of  Primary  Form — straight  line  or  curved  line.  They  are  taught  witli 
the  greatest  ease  by  any  good  teacher.  The  gradation,  classification,  and  development  of  geometric  and  art 
forms,  and  designing  is  easy,  systematic  and  practical.  They  educate  the  mind  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  va- 
rious simple  fotms  while  training  the  hand  to  skillful  execution. 

Intermediate  Grrade  Exercises,  Books  9  to  12.    Int.  18.    Retail,  25. 

These  four  hooks  unite  and  develop  in  a  most  attractive  and  practical  manner  some  nine  different  coarses 
Each  book  giving  a  part  of  each.  No  other  works  meet  so  adequately  the  growing  demands  of  American 
schools.  They  are  not  only  Industrial  in  character,  but  Educational.  Geography  and  Map  Drawing,  Bot- 
any and  Plant  Drawing,  Form  and  Geometrical  Drawing,  Alphabets  and  Letter  Drawing,  i.  onventionaliza- 
lion,  Designing,  and  many  new  and  valnable  features  which  will  be  apprecated  and  enthubiastically  apfMPOved 
by  the  practical  teacher.     Send  for  Specimens. 

Montsoznery's  Complete  Manual  of  the  Primary  Exercise. 

A  thorough,  working  manual  for  daily  class  u^^e  by  the  teacher  Every  lesson  made  easy,  and  teachable 
by  the  clear,  exact,  and  full  instruction  on  it.  Fine  cloth,  gilt,  plates.  1 88  pages.  Postpaid,  ^1.75.  With 
introduction  supplies,  jl.20. 

Bij  EDWARD  B BOOKS,  A.  31. 

Principal  Millersville  State  Normal  Sohool,  Pa. 

j^EW  I^ETIjSED  HND  ei^E^iPLY  IJflPI^TED  EDI1<I6N3. 


'Brooks's  Normal  Union  A  rit  lime  ties. 

Int.  Ex. 

1.  Brooks's  Normal  Unions  Part  I.     -    -    -    .20      .15 

2.  Brooks's  Normal  Union,  Gomp.,      -    -    -  .65  .50 
(2.  The  same  book  divided  and  bound  as  Books  2  and  3.; 
Brooks's  Normal  Algebra,    -     -     -    -    -    .85  .63 
Brooks's  Higher  Arithmetic,      -----   .85    63 


Brooks's  Standard  and  Normal  ^rithmellca. 
irOXJR  BOOKS. 

Int.     Ex.  IdL     Ex. 

1.  New  Primary,  -   .15    .12    8.  New  Mental    JS5.     .18 

2.  Elementary,  -  -  .30    .25    4.  New  Written,  .60    .45 


Brooks's  Normal  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,        .84.     6S 
Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,     -      -     Mail,  $2.25 

KEYS  TO  ABOVE  WORKS. 

The  Normal  Union  combines  Mental  .»nd  Written  Exercise  in  Arithmetic,  and  reduces  the  numt)er  of 
books  for  those  wishing  shorter  courses.  They  have  been  adopted  in  New  York  City  and  many  other  places 
of  importance.  These  books  are  first  in  methiids  of  teaching,  educaional  spirit,  and  all  bu?iness  methods. 
They  are  delightfully  graded  and  work  charmingly.  These  Arithmetics  and  Mathematics  have  a  N.itional 
reputation;  the  new  editions  more  than  maintain  this.  The  publishers  therefore  request  teachers  and  direc- 
tors everywhere  who  wish  to  change,  to  correspond  with  them. 

^  Normal  Educatio&al  Fubiicationa*  $^ 

Fewsmith's  English  Grammars,  Westlake's  Common  School  Literature,  Westlake's  How  to 
Write  Letters,   Lloyd's   Literature  for  Little  Folks,  Lyte's  School  Room  Songs.  Institljte 

Songs  and  Institute  Glee  Book,  Sheppard's Text-Books  on  the  Constitution,  Peter- 
t  son's  Familiar  Science,  Pelton's  Celebrated  Outline  Maps,  etc 

For  Particulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

630  Market  St..  Philadelphia. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  VIENNA,  AUSTRIA. 

PROF.  T.  B.  -NOSS. 


THE  public  schools  of  Vieniu  enjoy  a  de- 
servedly good  reputation,  thanks  to  a 
liberal  party  in  the  government  and  to  im 
ported  helps.  The  system  lias  received  its 
best  blood  from  that  best  of  all  sources- 
Prussia  ;  since  the  man  who  has  had  most  to 
do  in  shaping  the  course  of  public  instruction 
it)  Vienna  during  the  last  ten  years,  and  who 
is  much  bepraised  by  his  co-workers  and 
subordinates,  is  Dr.  Friedrich  Dities,  a  native 
Prussian.  The  school  laws  have  been  reno- 
vated and  innovated.  Suitable  and  costly 
buildings  have  sprung  up,  and  the  corps  of 
teachers  has  been  made  more  effective.  Pri- 
vate schools  liave  been  rapidly  absorbed,  and 
so  improvement  has  succeeded  improvement, 
till  the  system,  as  a  whole,  has  few  superiors. 
Just  now  a  stand  still  or  a  relapse  threatens, 
on-account  of  the  fall  of  the  liberal  party 
from  power.  It  is  well  known  that  Vienna  is 
a  city  of  one  church,  and  if  the  common 
schools  fall  utterly  into  the  hands  of  this  hie- 
rarchy, they  will  be  used  to  promote  the  inter- 
ests of  the  church  ratiier  than  those  of  the 
people. 

The  school  laws  as  they  exist  form  a  good 
basis  for  a  German  educational  system.  The 
compulsory  attendance  of  children  up  to 
thirteen  or  fourteen  years  of  age,  which 
might  be  fraught  with  difficulties  among  us  in 
the  United  Slates,  here  works  as  smoothly  as 
oiled  machinery.  And  why  not?  It  is  in 
perfect  harmony  with  the  civil  and  military 
education  of  the  people,  and  to  them  it  would 


seem  absurd,  when  the  State  has  provided  the 
best  facilities  for  an  education,  that  its  aims 
should  be  liable  to  be  foiled  by  irregular  or 
non-attendance  through  the  ignorance  or 
whims  of  individuals.  Indeed,  it  half  over- 
comes one's  prejudice  against  a  compulsory- 
school  law  to  see  here  how  uniformly  all  chil- 
dren are  at  school  in  school  hours,  and  oa 
the  street  only  out  of  school  hours. 

Another  feature  of  the  Vienna  school  sys- 
tem, naturally  to  be  expected,  is  the  separate 
education  of  the  sexes.  They  divide  when 
they  leave  the  kindergarten,  and  reunite  only 
when  (or  if)  ihey  reach  the  pedagogic  school. 
The  objection  to  mixed  classes  arises  mainly 
from  a  supposed  difference  in  the  kinds  of  in- 
struction needed.  Women  are  expected  to 
be  cultured  in  mind,  and,  to  some  extent, 
physically  also;  but  men  must  be  this  and 
more—they  must  be  of  sterner  stuff.  For 
example,  boys  get  a  cold  bath  in  iVeUge- 
sfhichte  or  Matheinatik,  which,  it  is  thought, 
would  be  valueless  or  injurious  to  girls. 

Thecity  expenditures  for  the  public  schools 
proper  are  under  a  million  AoCom  per  annum, 
or  less  than  one  dollar  per  head  of  the  popu- 
lation. There  is  some  support  besides  this- 
given  to  schools  of  a  higher  grade.  There 
are  in  the  schools  between  sixty  and  seventy 
thousand  pupils.  A  small  majority  of  these 
are  girls,  but  a  large  majority  of  the  teachers- 
are  men — there  being  about  one  thousand 
males  and  live  hundred  females.  This  dispro- 
portion, however,  does  not  seem  so  great  ia 
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the  schools,  from  the  fact  that  the  number  of 
male  teachers  given  includes  one  hundred  and 
fifty  teachers  of  religion,  perhaps  half  as  many 
OberiehrerSf  or  principals,  and  some  others, 
not  teachers  in  the  ordinary  sense.  As  would 
be  expected  under  this  regime j  the  female 
teachers  are  found  exclusively,  or  almost  so, 
in  the  female  schools,  and  here  mostly  in  the 
lower  grades.  For  example,  in  the  Burger- 
schuie,  corresponding  to  our  higher  grade 
grammar  schools,  the  number  of  male  and 
female  teachers  is  one  hundred  and  thirty-five 
and  twenty-five  respectively.  The  salaries  of 
the  teachers  would  not  be  considered  large  in 
America,  but  here  they  are  thought  liberal. 
For  females  they  range  from  $200  to  J500, 
and  for  male  teachers  and  Oberlchrers  from 
J250  to  ^1,500  per  annum. 

It  is  not  in  the  normal  work,  I  take  it,  but 
in  the  elementary  school  work,  that  the  Ger- 
mans surpass  us.  Well  begun  is  half  done, 
and  somehow  they  have  learned  the  art  of 
beginning  well. 

THE   KINDERGARTEN, 

That  institution  as  German  in  character  and 
origin  as  in  name,  is  one  of  the  subtle,  telling 
forces  in  Vienna  schooling.  It  is  the  more  po- 
tent, because  the  initial  stage.  The  prattling- 
babes  come  into  the  hands  of  the  kindergarten 
teachers,  who  are  not  mere  theorists,  but 
baby  lovers,  and  are  fashioned  after  their  lik- 
ing. At  six,  when  they  enter  the  primary 
school,  they  are  already  well  started,  and  the 
new  teacher  finds  before  her  a  homogeneous 
class.  There  are  no  timid  little  creatures  that 
speak  only  with  tears  and  trembling ;  and  bet- 
ter still,  no  rubber-lunged  boys,  whose  lusty 
tones  drive  the  nervous  teacher  wild.  These 
and  other  evils  have  all  been  happily  and 
easily  forestalled  in  the  kindergarten.  **  Now, 
blessings  light  on  him  who  first  invented"  the 
kindergarten  !  The  system  in  Vienna  num- 
bers some  thirty  schools,  and  has  had  for  sev- 
eral years  official  recognition,  being  sustained 
in  part  from  the  general  school  fund.  Sup- 
plementary to  it  are  two  other  institutions, 
also  embraced  in  the  common  school  con- 
trol. The  one  bears  the  euphonious  name  of 
Kinderbewahranstaltcn^  in  which  very  small 
children  are  kept  more  than  taught,  llie 
other  consists  of  homes  and  schools  for  friend- 
less children.  The  first  numbers  twelve  or 
more,  the  second  four. 

The  supervision  of  the  Vienna  public 
schools  is  by  a  board  of  about  thirty  inspec- 
tors, chosen  from  the  retired  teachers  and 
clergymen,  with  some  others  of  supposed  fit- 
ness for  this  office.     These  are  expected  to 


look  into  the  industry,  skill  and  morals  of  the 
teachers,  and  the  generala  welfare  of  the 
schools ;  so  that  the  duties  of  the  official  cor- 
responding to  our  superintendent,  are  limited 
to  office  work.  In  edch  of  the  seventy- five  or 
more  school  buildings  there  is  an  Ob^rlehrery 
who  has  immediate  supervision  of  his  school, 
and  transacts  all  its  business,  which,  in  all 
these  countries,  is  tedious  and  cumbrous. 

It  is  interesting  to  observe  the  relations 
between  pupils,  and  the  teachers  and  officers. 
The  ingrained  reverenceHbr  those  in  authority 
is  seen  in  the  schools  as  well  as  in  the  army 
or  church.  Pupils  invariably  rise  to  their  feet 
when  the  teacher  enters  the  room,  and  scru- 
pulously observe  every  mark  of  respect  when 
occasion  offers. 

Most  of  the  school  buildings  being   new, 
have  the  modern  improvements,  and  are  im- 
mensely more  attractive  and  better  adapted 
to  the  purpose  than  the  buildings  in   many 
other  European  cities.    As  a  rule,  1  think  the 
school  houses  on  the  Continent  will  not  com- 
pare with  ours.     For  example,  the  chief  pub- 
lic school  buildings  in  Frankfort- on- the- JVIain 
would  not  be  tolerated  in  any  county-seat  of 
Pennsylvania.     But  in  Vienna  the  houses  are 
located  as  well  as  they  can  be,  the  architect- 
ure combining   utility   with   aesthetic    taste. 
There  are  usually  four  stories,  but  the  stair- 
ways are   of  easy  ascent,  and   the  younger 
classes  are  given  the  lower  floors     The  light- 
ing and  heating  are  not  especially  good,  but 
the  ventilation  is  excellent      Hats  and  wrap- 
pings are  brought  into  the  recitation  room 
and  hung  on  wall  hooks.     The  school  furni- 
ture is  far  less  elegant  than  in  most  American 
schools  of  like  grade,  but  it  is  substantial  and 
not  uncomfortable.     Walls  are  not  required 
to  serve  also  as  blackboards.     The  latter  are 
in  adjustable  frames. 

Physical  culture  receives  marked  attention. 
The  school  system,  far  from  "  despising  the 
body  to  make  wise  the  mind,"  aims  to  r^l- 
ize  the  maxim  of  the  ancients,  **  sana  mens  in 
corpore  sanoV  Although  physical  exercises 
are  not  a  new  thing  in  the  schools,  they  have 
been  greatly  improved  of  late,  and  instead  of 
tasteless  routine  movements,  have  become  an 
exhilarating  and  ever-varying  exercise  that 
the  pupils  are  eager  for.  There  are  now  in 
the  city  at  least  fifty  gymnasia  or  Turn- 
an  stalten  as  they  are  called,  with  two  hun- 
dred and  seventy-five  skilled  instructors,  and  a 
regular  drill  of  about  35,000  pupils,  or  half 
the  total  number  in  the  schools.  No  feature 
is  more  firmly  engrafted  into  the  school  sys 
tem  than  physical  culture. 

The  industrial  schools  of  Vienna  are  note- 
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"worthy.  Besides  the  hour  each  day  usually 
given  in  the  common  schools  to  some  kind  of 
hand-work,  there  are  from  thirty  to  forty  spe- 
cial schools  for  this  purpose,  and  their  influ- 
ence upon  the  future  industries  of  the  city 
and  state  is  not  hard  to  conjecture. 

No  kind  of  instruction  is  more  insisted  on 
than  that  in  religion.  Nor  does  it  cause  any 
trouble,  for  the  whole  matter  is  summarily 
disposed  of  by  the  dominant  church  having 
its  religion  taught  in  the  public  schools,  and 
granting  a  certain  allowance  of  funds  to  pri- 
vate schools  of  other  sects,  where  children 
can  attend  for  a  stated  length  of  time,  and  re 
ceive  instruction  in  the  faith  of  their  parents. 
The  Bible  question  will  not  be  agitated  here 
probably  for  years  to  come,  since  the  per- 
centage of  Jewish  children  is  but  fourteen, 
and  of  Protestants  only  two. 

The  facilities  for  higher  instruction  in 
Vienna  are  of  the  best  kind,  culminating  in 
the  University,  whose  far-famed  medical  de- 
partment attracts  here  some  forty  or  fifty 
American  students.  But  these  higher  schools 
are  not  a  part  of  the  public  school  system 
proper,  nor  is  tuition  free  in  them. 

Vunna^  Nov,  24,  1879. 


AS  OTHERS  SEE  US.* 


THE  ROLE  OF   THE    FEDERAL    GOVERNMENT   IN 
PUBLIC   INSTRUCTION. 


CERTAIN  considerations^  would  seem 
to  drive  us  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
American  school,  an  essentially  national  in- 
stitution, is  more  than  any  other  public  estab- 
lishment entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  State. 
Nothing  of  the  kind  !  Public  instruction  is 
a  strictly  municipal  affair.  Each  town,  each 
village,  votes  and  applies  as  it  sees  proper  its 
own  school  tax.  I'he  federal  government 
does  not  concern  itself  at  all  with  the  schools. 
The  constitution  does  not  give  it  the  right  to 
do  so.  The  State  government  does  not  even 
go  further  than  to  enact  general  laws,  and 
confer  upon  the-  towns  entire  freedom,  not 
only  of  administration,  but  also  of  organiza- 
tion in  all  respects.  If,  therefore,  the  schools 
are  flourishing  in  a  large  part  of  the  United 
States,  especially  in  the  north  and  west,  it  is 
because  their  utility  is  fully  realized  not  by 
the  governing  but  by  the  governed  classes ; 


*Froni   the  Report  of    the   French  jCommissiun. 
Freely  translated  by  Supt.  R.  K.  Buehrle. 

1  Sec  Journal  for  Feboiary  and  June,  1879,  Vol.  xxvii.,  page 
•60,400. 


it  is  because  successively  and  independently, 
one  after  another,  the  different  municipalities 
realize  that  they  are  obliged,  not  by  law  of 
centralized  authority,  but  by  that  which  is 
much  stronger,  by  the  will  of  the  inhabitants, 
by  the  pressure  of  local  interests,  to  found 
and  maintain  these  educational  institutions 
adapted  to  the  wants  of  the  country.  It  is  this 
very  thing  which  constitutes  the  immovable 
stability  of  the  system  of  public  schools  in 
the  United  States.  It  emanated  directly  from 
the  people ;  it  is  their  creation ;  created,  and 
so  to  speak,  renewed  every  instant,  by  an  act 
of  the  will  expressed  by  each  body  of  taxa- 
bles.  Thence,  also,  the  interest  which  all 
manifest  towards  it,  the  pride  and  confidence 
which  it  inspires  in  each  town,  in  each  village, 
in  each  district.  This  transferring  of  the  care 
of  public  instruction  to  the  local  authorities 
is,  moreover,  not  an  isolated  fact  in  the  social 
organization  of  America. 

First  of  all,  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  does  not  confer  on  the  central  or  na- 
tional government  any  power  which  is  not 
directly  and  manifestly  necessary,  either  for 
the  defense  of  the  collective  interests  of  the 
confederation,  or  for  the  national  relations 
with  foreign  countries,  or  finally,  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  several  States  of  the  Union. 
Except  in  these  three  cases,  the  central  gov- 
ernment may  not  intervene.  In  the  matter 
of  education,  therefore,  the  only  part  which 
it  may  assume  is  the  control  of  military  edu- 
cation. It  is  not  meant  that  the  Union  is 
indifferent  as  to  the  schools  Before  handing 
them  over  to  the  care  of  the  municipalities, 
it  had  in  a  certain  measure  provided  for  their 
advent.  It  refrained  from  directing  their 
development,  but  only  after  this  was  substan- 
tially assured.  It  was  impossible  to  forbid 
the  national  government  to  stimulate  public 
instruction  by  a  grand  act  of  munificence, 
and  this  right  it  has  largely  exercised.  In 
the  years  1785  and  1787  Congress  resolved: 
**  Whereas,  Religion,  morality  and  educa- 
tion, are  necessary  to  good  government  and 
to  the  well-being  of  humanity,"  *'  to  encour- 
age, at  all  times,  schools  and  all  means  of 
education,"  by  establishing  this  principle 
famous  in  the  history  of  the  United  States, 
that  the  "  thirty  sixth  part  of  the  public  lands 
be  set  apart  for  schools,*'  in  other  words, 
serve  to  create  a  permanent  school  fund.*  A 
productive  measure  to  which  millions  of  the 
children  of  the  poor  are  indebted  for  their 
education,  at  a  time  when  the  majority  of  the 
public  schools  in  other  more  civilized  coun- 
tries are  not  open  for  the  gratuitous  admission 
of  even  the  indigent. 
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These  *' public  lands"  were  immense  terri- 
tories which  the  American  Union  had  succes- 
sively acquired,  either  from  European'  na- 
tions, or  from  the  Indians,  or  even  from  the 
individual  States  themselves,*  which  had,  at 
the  formation  of  the  Union,  almost  unbounded 
possessions  toward  the  west,  all  of  which  they 
concluded  to  cede  to  the  Federal  Government. 
As  colonization  advanced  toward  the  west, 
the  soil  was  divided,  in  a  uniform  manner, 
into  geometrical  squares,  having  an  area  of 
thirty  six  square  miles.     Each  of  these  areas  is 
called  a  township  and  forms  the  territorial  unit, 
the  circumscribed  territory  of  the  future  town. 
Each  township  is  again  subdivided  into  thirty- 
six  sections  of  a  square  mile  each  (640  acres). 
One  of  these  sections  of  a  square  mile,  the  six- 
teenth, is  called  the  school  section,  and  the 
proceeds  of  it  are  devoted  exclusively  to  the 
support  of  the  schools.     In  the  States  formed 
since  1 787,  the  sixteenth  section  of  each  town- 
ship is  so  consecrated  or  set  apart  by  law,  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion. Since  1 848,  this  quota  has  been  doubled ; 
in  addition  to  the  sixteenth,  the  thirty-sixth 
section  of  each  township  is  to-day  devoted  to 
the  support  of  the  schools.     This  is  the  case, 
for  example,  in  California,  Minnesota,  Oregon 
and  Kansas.     An  act  passed  in  1841,  added 
to  these  donations    in  six  of  the  States  an 
additional  appropriation  of  500  acres  for  each 
State,  to  winch  there  was  added,  although 
somewhat  late,  an  appropriation  of  62,000,000 
acres  in  the  marshy  region.     The  greater  por- 
tion of  the  proceeds  of  these  possessions  has 
been  devoted  to  the  schools. 

With  that  largeness  of  intelligence  which 
was  peculiarly  their  own,  the  founders  of  the 
American  Republic,  of  their  own  accord, 
added  to  their  liberality  toward  primary 
schools,  the  territory  of  two  townships  in 
each  State  for  the  maintainance  of  a  univer- 
sity. All  the  States  organized  since  the  com- 
mencement of  the  century  have  received 
these  university  lands,  some  have  received 
twice,*  the  first  time  at  their  annexation  as 
territories,  the  second  at  their  admission  into 
the  Union  as  States. 

If  all  these  lands  had  been  originally  man- 
aged with  all  necessary  care ;  if  instead  of 
selling  them  prematurely,  the  moment  when 


(*)  Ordinance  of  March  ao,  1785.  (3)  Treaty  of  1783,  with  Eng 
land  ;  of  1795,  with  Spain  ;  of  i8op,  with  France ;  of  1810,  with 
Spain;  of  1848  and  1853,  with  Nlcxico  ;  of  1845  wiih  1  cx.-js  ; 
and  of  1867,  with  Russia.     (4)  From  1781  to  1802,  ihc  States  of 
New   York,    Virginia,   Mai.sachusctts,    Conneciiciii,   the    two 
Carolinas  and  Georgia,  ceded  to  the  Fedei-al   Government  the 
territories  which  they  posse<*sed  in  the  west,  and  which  have 
become  the  States  of  Illinois,  Ohio  and   Indiana.     (5)  Ohio, 
Florida,  Wisconsin.     But  Ohio,  for  example,  managed  so  badly 
that  the  proceeds  of  its  three  townships  do  not  exceed  ;$io,ou} 
per  Kimum. 


they  would  have  realized  double,  triple,  and 
even  ten  times  their  original  value,   had  been 
seized ;  the  systems  of  public  instruction  of 
the  Union  would  have  hcd  a,  so  to  speak,  in- 
exhaustible fund  at  their  command.      Unfor- 
tunately this  was  not  always  the  case.     With 
entire  freedom  of  administration    granted  by 
the  Union  to  the  States,  and  by  these  again 
to  the  municipalities,  it  was  not    to  be  ex- 
pected that  the  administration  of  those  inter- 
ests passing  through  so  many  different  hands 
would  everywhere  be  equally  well  conducted. 
No  general  accounts  of  that  adnFiinistration 
could  hitherto   be  established,  and    there  is 
little  probability  that  this  will  ever  be  accom- 
plished.    In  later  years,  public  opinion,  siill 
so  hostile  to  all  intervention  by  the   central 
authority,  has  also,  with  satisfaction,  seen  the 
government  attach  more  precise    conditions 
and  obligations  to  its  liberality.     The  act  of 
July  2,  1862,  was  a  happy  and  decisive  step 
in  this  direction  :  it  provided  that  each  Stale 
should  receive  as  many  times  30,000  acres  of 
land  as  it  had  representatives  in  Congress, 
for  the  purpose  of  creating  a  perpetual  fund 
for  the  establishing  of  a  new  kind  of  educa- 
tional institutions.     These  are  the   industrial 
and  agricultural  colleges,  which,  however,  do 
not  exclude  scientific  and   classical  studies, 
but  give  more  especial  attention  to  profes- 
sional and  practical  studies.     Each  State  was 
to  establish  and  maintain  at  least  one  of  these 
institutions.     This  has,  up  to  this  time,  been 
done,  and  more  than  half  of  thei^e  colleges 
appear  to  enjoy  increasing  prosperity.     All 
the  lands  which  the  confederation  has  given 
to  the  States  for  this  object  amount  to  nearly 
10,000,000  acres.    The  university  lands  were 
barely  2,000,000  acres.     To  conclude,    the 
total  of  the  lands  obtained  from  tb.e  thirty- 
sixth,  devoted  to  the  schools,  together  with 
the  supplementary  grants,  amounts  to  about 
150,0^0,000  acres.     To  get  an  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  this  territorial  fund,  notwith- 
standing the  low  price  of  the  land  in  these 
remote  regions,  one  need  only  call  to  mind, 
that  were  all    these    lands  contiguous   they 
would  be  equal  in  area  to  France,  together 
with  all   the  small  adjoining  countries,  Swit- 
zerland, Belgium  and  the  Netherlands. 

Whatever  may  be  the  importance  of  these 
grants,  the  opinion  of  Americans  is,  that  they 
do  not  give  the  government  the  right  to  con- 
trol the  school  affairs  of  the  country.  Al- 
though it  should  be  fully  demonstrated  that 
this  control  would  be  practically  of  great. ad- 
vantage, no  one  would  dream  of  advocating 
it.  It  would  be  so  grave  an  attack  on  the 
fundamental  principles  of  the  political  organ- 
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ization  of  the  United  States,  that  there  could 
be  in  any  event  but  one  opinion  maintained 
in  regard  to  it. 

Up  to  the  present  time,  all  attempts  to  give 
the  federal  government  more  or  less  direct 
control  over  education  have  been  rejected  by 
Congress,  as  well  as  by  an  almost  unanimous 
public  opinion.  Thus  Mr.  Hoar's  bill  to 
make  the  establishment  of  a  complete  and 
sufficient  system  of  public  instruction  in  all 
parts  of  the  Union  obligatory  on  the  national 
authority,  failed  to  pass  in  1871. 

Thus  another  proposition,  still  much  less 
centralizing,  made  by  Mr.  Perce,  tending  to 
establish  a  national  fund  or  subsidy  for  pub- 
lic instruction,  and  to  distribute  the  revenues 
thereof  among  the  States  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  on  condition  that  these  States 
annually  furnish  their  school  statistics  at  a 
fixed  date,  also  failed  to  pass  in  1872. 

It  must  not  be  supposed  that  the  opposition 
to  the  encroachments  of  the  central  govern- 
ment emanates  exclusively  from  the  States  \  it 
comes  especially  from  the  towns  and  town- 
ships. These  are  no  more  disposed  to  allow 
themselves  to  be  absorbed  by  the  State  than 
to  allow  the  State  itself  to  be  subjected  by  the 
confederation.  "Local  self-government  is 
the  fundamental  principle  of  these  democratic 
institutions  ;  local  self-government  is  also  the 
basis  of  the  American  school  system,"  said  an 
English  bishop,  Mr.  Fraser,  in  his  admirable 
report  on  the  public  schools  of  the  United 
States  in  1859.  This  respect  for  municipal 
independence  has  been  carried  almost  to  an 
absurdity  in  school  affairs.  Under  the  pre- 
text that  each  locality,  each  hamlet,  has  the 
right  of  governing  itself,  not  only  the  town- 
ship, but  the  district,  that  is  to  say,  the  local- 
ity, hamlet  or  parish,  has  come  to  be  regarded 
as  the  territorial  unit,  and  consequently  as.the 
school  district.  Such  a  district,  if  poor,  can- 
not keep  its  schools  open  for  more  than  three 
months  of  the  year ;  while  another,  often  in 
the  same  township,  thanks  to  the  presence  of 
one  or  two  rich  families,  offers  teachers  a  fine 
position.  Carried  to  such  a  degree  of  sub- 
division, local  self-government  should  rather  be 
called  waste  and  anarchy.  Americans  must, 
however,  be  congratulated  on-  a  movement 
which  has  recently  developed  itself,  tendmg, 
if  not  to  centralization,  at  least  to  a  certain  re- 
striction of  local  self-government.  Two  de- 
cisive reforms,  in  a  fair  way  of  being  brought 
about,  may  already  be  seen  in  the  distance, 
namely  :  the  substitution  of  the  township  for 
the  district  as  the  territorial  unit  for  school  pur- 
poses, and  the  creation  of  the  office  of  county 
inspector    or    superintendent.     The    former 


subordinates,  although  with  the  nicest  care 
and  discrimination,  the  district  to  the  town- 
ship; the  latter  subordinates  the  townships 
themselves  to  the  county. 

But  this  two-fold  advance  being  made,  it 
need  not  be  supposed  that  the  United  States 
are  rapidly  moving  in  the  direction  of  cen- 
tralization in  educational  affairs.  Paradoxical 
as  it  may  seem  to  strangers,  the  United  States 
do  not  and  cannot  have  a  minister  of  public 
instruction.  It  was,  even  until  quite  recently, 
substantially  impossible  to  obtain  comparative 
statements  concerning  the  schools  of  America ; 
impossible  even  to  know  exactly  the  number 
of  schools,  teachers,  pupils,  or  the  total  of  the 
educational  budgets,  or  the  proportion  of  the 
illiterate,  or  any  other  statistical  information. 
This  condition  of  affairs  was  brought  to  a 
close  by  a  movemenUof  the  friends  of  public 
instruction,  and,  in  1866,  at  a  meeting  of  the 
great  National  Educational  Association,  held 
at  Washington,  a  committee  composed  of 
superintendents  of  schools  of  most  of  the 
States,  prepared  a  memorial  which  was  pre- 
sented to  the  House  of  Representatives,  and 
which  demonstrated  the  necessity  of  creating 
a  central  bureau  of  information  on  education. 

The  bill  establishing  this  *'  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation '*  was  passed  in  the  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives by  a  vote  of  80  against  44,  and  it 
also  received  the  assent  of  the  Senate.  Its 
duties  were  defined  as  follows :  *'  This  Bureau 
is  established,  first,  to  collect  such  statistics 
and  facts  as  shall  show  the  condition  and  pro- 
gress of  education  in  the  several  States  and 
Territories;  and,  secondly,  to  diffuse  such 
information  respecting  the  organization  and 
management  of  schools  and  school  systems, 
and  methods  of  teaching,  as  shall  aid  the  peo- 
ple of  the  United  States  in  the  establishment 
and  maintenance  of  efficient  school  systems, 
and  otherwise  to  promote  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion throughout  the  country.'*  It  is  to  be 
observed  that,  as  appears  from  the  very  text, 
and  more  distinctly  still  from  its  discussion  in 
the  Houses,  the  establishment  of  this  Bureau 
was  granted  only  on  the  express  condition 
that  it  should  have  no  legal  power  nor  juris- 
diction over  the  city  or  State  Superintendents, 
nor  any  means  of  compelling  them  to  forward 
their  reports  to  it.  Even  in  the  Territories, 
which  are  governed  directly  by  the  federal 
government,  it  has  only  the  right  of  demand- 
ing their  reports,  and  of  printing  and  distribut- 
ing them  afterwards  to  those  who  may  have 
need  of  them.  It  is  a  simple  organ  for  the  col- 
lecting of  statistics,  not  having  any  other  au- 
thority than  that  which  these  services  give  it. 
It  is,  as  some  one  has  expressed  himself  in  a 
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manner  entirely  American,  **  the  clearing 
house"  of  educational  information.  Not 
withstanding  all  these  reservations,  and  not- 
withstanding the  still  plainer  intention  of  not 
exceeding  them  in  the  least,  the  National  Bu- 
reau of  Education  was  established,  and  has 
maintained  its  existence,  with  difficulty.  The 
first  Commissioner  or  Federal  Superintendent 
appointed  to  this  position  was  Mr.  Henry 
Barnard.  No  one  could  have  been  better  en- 
titled to  public  confidence  and  recognition. 
Mr.  H.  Barnard,  whose  works  on  education* 
have  had  a  world-wide  reputation,  and  what 
is  more,  a  considerable  influence  for  the  good 
of  his  country,  is  a  pedagogue  of  recognized 
authority  ;  and  his  ability  is,  perhaps,  une- 
qualed  in  the  world  in  the  matter  of  educa- 
tional statistics.  Nevertheless,  he  did  not 
succeed,  it  appears  for  ^nt  of  sufficient  sup- 
port, in  organizing  the  Bureau  of  Education. 
He  handed  in  his  resignation. 

After  a  rather  long  interruption,  and  in 
consequence  of  renewed  efforts  made  by  edu- 
cational societies,"  the  work  was  taken  up 
again,  and  confided  to  Mr.  John  Eaton,  a  man 
of  undoubted  worth,  formerly  Superintendent 
of  schools  of  Tennessee,  who  had  performed 
the  duties  of  a  general'  during  the  civil  war. 
Thanks  to  the  support  of  President  Grant 
and  of  the  government,  Mr.  Eaton  has  suc- 
ceeded in  infusing  life  into  this  Bureau,  in 
obtaining  increased  appropriations,  which  are 
still  too  small,®  and  in  publishing  two  valua- 
ble series  of  documents  corresponding  to  the 
double  service   of   the  Bureau;   the  former 

(6)  Henry  Barnard,  bom  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  In  i8ii,  gradu- 
ated at  Yale  College,  entered  public  life  in  1837,  as  a  member 
of  the  Legislature,  was  afterwards  elected  Secretary  of  the 
Board  of  Education  of  Connecticut;  and,  after  having  reorgan- 
ized the  schools  of  his  own  State,  undertook  the  same  work  for 
the  State  of  Rhode  Island.  He  has  published,  of  his  numerous 
pedagogical  works,  School  Architecture,  Normal  Schools  in 
the  United  States,  History  of  Education  in  Connecticut,  Na- 
tional Education  in  Europe,  an  admirable  series  of  annual 
reports  on  the  progress  of  the  schools,  very  numerous  and  valu- 
able monographs;  lastly,  the  grand  repertory,  which  has  been  for 
a  long  time  the  only  work  of  its  kind,  the  Journal  of  Education. 

(7)  John  Eaton,  born  at  Sutton,  New  Hampshire,  in  1829, 
graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  ;  he  procured  the  means  for 
his  own  education  by  teaching.  He  was  principal  of  a  gram- 
mar school  of  Cleveland,  Ohio  ;  afterwards  Superintendent  of 
schools  at  Toledo,  Ohio,  until  1859,  when  he  went  to  study 
theology  at  the  seminary  at  Andovcr,  Mass..  until  1861.  when 
he  was  ordained  by  the  Maumee  (Ohio)  Presbyterj.  He  was 
commissioned  Chaplain  of  the  27th  Ohio  Volunteers  In  i86r. 
General  Grant  soon  appointed  him  General  Superintendent  of 
Freedmen  for  Mississippi ;  afterwards  he  beaime  Colonel  of 
infantry  and  Brigadier-General.  He  left  Washington  In  1866, 
where- he  had  been  appointed  Assistant  Commissioner  of  the 
Freedmen*s  Btireau,  to  establish  and  edit  the  Daily  Fost  at 
Memphis,  Tenn.  Elected  Superintendent  of  schools  of  this 
State,  he  was  obliged  to  reorganize  the  system  of  public  instruc- 
tion after  the  war ;  finally,  on  the  17th  of  March,  1870,  he  was 
appointed  to  the  office  whose  duties  he  has  discharged  since 
that  time  at  the  head  of  the  National  Beurau  of  Education  at 
Washington.  (Abridged  from  the  American  Educational  Cy- 
clopedia, 1875.) 

(fi) $15,570  for  the  year  1876,  a  sum  which,  as  Mr.  Eaton  very 
truly  says,  no  private  house  would  think  sufficient  for  the  im- 
mense labor  involved  in  the  correspondence,  and  the  statistical 
publications  in  charge  of  the  Bureau  of  EUlucation  at  Washington. 


consisting  of  reports  or  statements  received 
from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  presenting  a 
comparative  resumfe  of  the  official  documents 
of  the  different  States ;  the  latter,  consisting  of 
"circulars  of  information"  intended   to  ght 
to  the  American  public  reports  of  the  state  of 
education   in  the  different  countries  in  the 
worldj  historical,  statistical,  and  pedagogical 
sketches  on  general  and  special  subjects  of 
education.*    Even  with  the  aid  of  the  Burean 
of  Education,  it  is  still,  at  the  present  time, 
very  difficult  for  a  stranger,  and  p>erhaps  more 
so  for  an  American,  to  get  an  idea  of  educa- 
tion, as  a  whole,  in  the  United  States.     It  is 
easy  to  understand  a  few  model  institutions  of 
a  few  cities,  celebrated  long  since  for  their 
public  schools ;  but  if  one  does  not  wish  to 
stop  there,  if  one  also  wishes  to  see  the  smaller 
towns,  the  country,  and  to  travel   over  not 
one  but  many  States,  one  will  soon  find  him- 
self confronted  with  so  great  a  diversity  of 
details,  with  modes  of  organization  so  pro- 
foundly different,  even    though    in  appear- 
ance identical  in  their  plans,  and  especially 
with  the  so  great  inequality  of  merit  or  of  suc- 
cess, that  one  is  not  slow  in  recognizing  the 
impossibility  of  forming  a  summary  or  a  gen- 
eral conclusion.     This  large  number  of  differ- 
ent schools  has,  properly  speaking,  nothing 
in  common  but  the  American  spirit ;  but  how 
many  forms  this  spirit  can  assume  !     With 
what  subtlety  does  it  accommodate  itself  to 
different  bodies  which   it  in  turn   animates ! 
How  it  seems  to  differ  from  itself  in  passing 
from  the  east  to  the  west,  and  from  the  north 
to  the  south  1     For  want  of  power  to  fix  by  a 
kind  of  instantaneous  photography  this   mul- 
tiplicity of  independent  facts,  these  innumer- 
able and  capricious  manifestations  of  the  same 
public  life,  equally  spread  out  in  all  directions, 
and  everywhere  equally  free,  we  take   points 
from  which  it  may  be  possible  to  obtain,  if 
not  full,  at  least  some  correct  views. 

We  are  unable  to  place  all  parts  of  so  large 
and  fluctuating  a  tableau  equally  in  the  light 
Those  which  we  leave  in  the  shade  are,  per- 
haps, very  different  from  the  others.  The 
reader,  too,  as  well  as  the  writer,  ought  to  im- 
pose on  himself  extreme  reserve  as  to  the  con- 
clusions as  a  whole.  In  any  study  of  the 
United  States,  the  beginning  of  wisdom  is  the 
fear  of  generalizations. 


(o)  Titles  of  some  are  as  follows:  Reports  on  the  Bute  of 
Public  Instruction  in  Spain,— in  Portugal,— in  Bolivia,— in  the 
Indies  r  1873);  Statistics  o(  Colleges  and  Free  Institutions  of 
Secondary  Instruction  in  the  Uuited  States  (1873):  Catalogue 
of  Publications  by  American  Educators  (1875);  History  of 
Secondary  Instruction  in  Germany  (1874) ;  Drawing  in  the 
Public  Schools  ;  Historical  and  Statistical  Information  con- 
cerning Museums  and  Libraries  (1874-1876),  etc.;  Theory  of 
Education  in  the  United  States,  by  W.  T.  Harns.  of  St.  Louis. 
(Translated  into  French  by  Prof.  Wyncn,  of  Antwerp.) 
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THE  VIEWS  OF  A  PRACTICAL  TEACHER. 


J.  H.  MAJOR. 

TWO    important    articles,   copied     from 
Bucks    County  papers,  appear   in   the 
June    number  of  the    Pennsylvania  School 
journal,  in   which   the  writers   oppose    our 
Normal  Schools ;  and  in  objecting  to  these 
institutions  of  learning,  one  of  the  articles 
says  they  accomplish  too  much,  and  the  law 
should  be  amended  so  as  to'  strictly  confine 
the  work  to  professional  training  for  teachers. 
The  writers  of  both  articles  wrote,  evidently, 
without  knowing  what  means  brought  about 
these  schools  or  without  comparing  results. 
One  of  the  grandest  objects  would  be  lost,  if 
such  an  amendment  were  effected — that  of 
furnishing  a  cheap  and  thorough  education 
for  all  classes.     If  all  were  endowed  with  the 
natural  qualifications  of  a  successful  teacher, 
nothing  would  be  necessary  but  a  knowledge 
of  the  branches  to  be  taught,  and  those  who 
possessed  the  pecuniary  means  could  receive 
an  education  at   some  private  institution  of 
learning,  and  then  teach.    But  many  who  are 
well  educated,  many  college  graduates,  never 
become     successful     teachers.        Receiving 
knowledge  and  imparting  it  are  vastly  differ- 
ent, hence  a  necessity  for  a  course  of  normal 
training.       If   all  who   are    thus    naturally 
favored  were    rich  enough    to  pay  for   an 
academical  course,  then  a  normal  training 
would  suffice,  and  our  Normal  Schools  could 
be  confined  strictly  to  the  work  of  profes- 
sional training  schools  for  teachers. 

The  majority  of  our  successful  teachers  are 
gathered  from  the  poorer  classes,  and  very 
few  of  them  possess  the  means  of  acquiring 
an  acadenrical  course  of  instruction.  Nothing 
stronger  could  be  advanced  in  favor  of  the 
policy  pursued  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania, 
in  the  support  of  these  schools,  than  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Bucks  County  Intelligencer y  viz : 
'*  No  boarding  school  can  successfully  com- 
pete with  an  institution  fostered  in  this  way^ 
if  the  courses  of  study  are  essentially  the 
same.  School  properties  are  a  drug  in  Bucks, 
Montgomery  and  Delaware  counties,  and  all 
other  counties  throughout  the  State,  except 
those  which  do  not  happen  to  enjoy  the  excep- 
ceptional  and  extraordinary  advantages  of  a 
State  Normal  School:' 

The  *'  Pennsylvania  Dutchmen  "  are  a  pro- 
gressive people,  and  they  will  not  retrograde. 
They  will  not  support  a  high-priced  boarding 
school  when  they  can  receive  the  same  or 
better  tuition  for  less  money.    That  school 


properties  are  a  drug  proves  this  to  be  true. 
The  Normal  Schools  not  only  afford  cheaper 
instruction,  but  they  fill  a  vacancy  long  felt 
in  every  county  in  this  State — that  of  educat- 
ing teachers  for  the  school- room.  Our  fash- 
ionable boarding  schools  did  not  do  this. 
Boarding  schools  were  supported  by  rich 
men  ]  were,  in  most  cases,  regarded  as  being 
above  giving  instructions  in  common  school 
branches  ;  and  pupils  were  studying  Latin  and 
Greek,  and  returned  home  with  a  liberal 
knowledge  of  the  higher  studies,  while  the 
common  English  branches  were  neglected. 
Nor  was  this  the  fault  of  the  boarding 
schools ;  for  the  pupils,  being  among  those 
who  moved  in  the  higher  circles  of  society, 
did  not  desire,  on  entering  a  boarding 
school ;  to  study  and  recite  the  simple  lessons 
taught  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  common 
schools  in  their  own  vicinity.  Neither  did 
they  desire  to  enter  a  school  into  which  any 
one  could  be  admitted  and  taught  the  rudi- 
ments of  education.  Something  higher  was 
expected,  and  the  expectations  were  realized. 
The  sons  and  daughters  of  rich  men  who 
supported  those  private  institutions,  very  sel- 
dom became  teachers,  as  they  were  not  wil- 
ling to  enter  a  field  of  labor  where  the  wages 
are  small  and  the  criticisms  great.  Those 
who  were  striving  manfully  to  become  good 
teachers  had  not  the  means  to  procure  an 
academical  education,  hence  a  demand  for 
cheaper  schools  and  schools  designed  for 
Normal  training.  John  S.  Ermentrout,  that 
noble  educator  of  the  Keystone  State  Normal 
School,  cannot  receive  too  much  c-^edit  for 
his  untiring  efforts  to  establish  a  Normal 
School  in  Berks  county.  During  his  term  of 
office  as  County  Superintendent,  he  felt  need 
of  such  a  school.  Berks  county  has  a  num- 
ber of  private  academies,  but  they  did  not 
supply  the  wants  of  the  public  schools.  A 
number  of  her  sons  were  sent  away  to  schools 
in  other  counties,  but,  as  they  returned,  very 
few  of  them  entered  the  school  room  as 
teachers,  for  the  instructions  received  did 
not  prepare  them  for  school  work.  County 
Superintendents,  in  some  counties,  pretended 
to  give  Normal  instruction,  and  charged 
almost  as  much  for  two  or  three  months 
training,  as  the  teachers  received  for  one 
term  for  teaching.  Even  the  efforts  of  some 
of  these  officers,  either  in  their  addresses  or 
in  their  examinations,  fail  to  impress  the 
teachers  with  the  proper  idea  of  what  is  re- 
quired in  the  school  room.  Hours  are  spent 
in  examining  classes  in  geography,  and  not  a 
q^iestion  is  asked  about  Pennsylvania,  or 
about  their  native  county.     An  apostrophe 
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from  some  English  author  is  selected  for  the 
grammar  lesson,  and  the  first  principles  of 
grammar  are  overlooked.  Our  Normal 
schools  begin  with  the  rudiments  of  every 
branch  taught.  Pupils  cannot  enter  the 
higher  classes  until  they  are  masters  of  first 
principles.  The  course  of  instruction  must 
be  thorough,  as  every  pupil  is  expected  to 
pass  a  creditable  examination  before  disinter- 
ested examiners. 

The  amount  of  money  given  by  the  State 
to  support  these  institutions  appears  to  be  the 
main  objection  offered  by  these  writers.  If 
it  is  right  to  tax  the  public  for  the  support  of 
the  common  schools,  a  question  which  is  no 
longer  denied,  then  it  is  equally  just  for  the 
State  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  Normal 
Schools.  The  effect  is  becoming  manifest  in 
every  county.  Better  teachers  enter  the  field, 
a  better  and  a  more  systematic  course  of  in- 
struction is  gradually  being  adopted,  and, 
even  those  who  do  not  enter  the  Normal 
Schools,  borrow  much  from  them,  as  the  live 
teachers  draw  from  every  source  possible  to 
improve  their  own  methods,  and  to  keep 
pace  with  the  times.  Our  public  schools  are 
gradually  becoming  the  poor  man's  college ; 
they  are  gradually  advancing  higher  in  their 
course  of  instruction ;  and  may  the  day  soon 
come  when  every  poor  man's  sons  and 
daughters  can  receive  a  thorough  and  com- 
plete course  of  instruction.  The  proudest 
institutions  of  our  free  country  are  the  high 
schools  of  Conshohocken,  of  Birdsboro,  of 
Ashland,  of  Shenandoah,  etc.,  and  the  high 
schools  of  our  cities. 

The  Normal  Schools  are  gradually  lifting 
the  schools  of  the  rural  districts  up  to  the 
standard  of  these  high  schools,  by  supplying 
them  with  teachers  thoroughly  trained  for  the 
work  of  the  school-room.  How  many  young 
men  and  women  are  receiving  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  becoming  proud  pillars  of  society, 
through  the  generous  aid  of  our  noble  State  ! 
As  education  becomes  more  general,  the  de- 
mand for  a  higher  grade  increases.  Our  Nor- 
mal Schools  are  hurrying  on  this  work.  The 
Intelligencer  says,  **  That  act,  by  express  pro- 
vision, permits  each  of  the  schools  to  employ 
professors  to  teach  nearly  every  branch  of 
human  investigation  *' — one  of  the  wisest  pro- 
visions of  the  act. 

Our  public  schools  should  not  be  cramped 
into  a  narrow  rut,  and  held  there  by  this 
strong  arm  of  the  law.  No  language  could 
express  the  folly  of  a  great  State  like  Penn- 
sylvania to  organize  a  public  school  system, 
complete  it  with  a  Normal  School  system,  and 
then  confine  the  whole  course  of  training  to 


a  narrow  limit  that  would  be  neither  practkai 
nor  effectual. 

W.  E.  Channing  says,  "  One  of  the  sores 
signs  of  the  regeneration  of  society  will  be 
the  elevation  of  the  art  of  teaching  totk 
highest  rank  in  the  community."     The  State, 
by  means  of  the  Normal  Schools,  is  gradually 
accomplishing  this  object.     The  qualifications 
of  those  who  enter  the   profession    through 
these  schools  are  distinctly  marked,  and,  if 
they  become  successful  teachers,  prove  them- 
selves such  after  due  trial,  they  receive  a  title 
to  their  profession,  which  is  an  honor  to  the 
recipient. 

As  the  mass  of  the  people  become  better 
educated,  they  are  better  clothed,  housed,  and 
in  possession  of  more  of  the  comforts  of 
life.  New  discoveries  are  made,  and  a  more 
harmonious  working  of  capital  and  labor  is 
the  sequence  of  a  general  diffusion  of  knowl- 
edge. The  only  safety  for  a  republic  is  to 
educate  the  people.  The  best  and  only  sure 
way  to  become  a  prosperous  and  intelligent 
nation  is  by  a  thorough  and  complete  system 
of  national  education.  God  speed  our  Nor- 
mal Schools ! 

Fort  Carbon^  Pa, 


[county  essays — ARMSTRONG  AND  GREENE.] 

A  VISIT  TO  ENGLAND. 


[An  Essay  read  by  Mrs.  Maltie  Kemp,  before  the 
Armstrong  County  Teachers'  Institute,  and  furnished 
for  publication  in  The  yournaly  at  the  request  of  the 
editor,  who  was  present  and  heard  it  read.] 

SINCE  I  last  had  the  pleasure  of  being 
among  you,  as  many  of  you  know,  I 
have  been  to  England,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  had  you  share  in  some  of  the  sights  I 
have  seen,  and  enjoy  what  I  have  enjoyed 
during  my  visit  there.  As  I  went  alone,  how- 
ever, it  only  remains  for  me  to  narrate  what 
might  interest  you,  as  regards  myself. 

Abler  pens  than  mine  have  written  of  tours 
in  that  country,  made  by  those  who  have 
seen,  it  may  be,  far  more  of  England  than  I 
ever  saw,  though  "  born  and  bred  "  in  it,  as 
they  say  there. 

I  do  not  know  if  it  is  quite  a  fault,  that 
English  people  do  not  travel  as  much  as  we 
do  here,  although,  for  its  size,  I  know  of  no 
country  that  abounds  in  more  interesting 
and  beautiful  scenes  than  England ;  and  per- 
haps this  characteristic  of  staying  at  home, 
has  been  especially  true  of  myself. 

But  I  can  claim  pretty  close  intimacy  with 
and  knowledge  of,  the  Public  Schools,  and 
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feel  it  a  privilege  and  a  pleasure  to  speak  to 
teachers  here,  as  a  teacher  from  England,  of 
her  schools ;  and  in  doing  so,  I  hope  not  to 
boast,  for  if  England  is  my  native  land,  this 
is  the  land  of  my  adoption,  and  while  I  claim 
relationship  to  two  such  noble  nations,  I  hope 
to  prove  myself  worthy  of  them,  by  being 
sincere  and  candid  in  my  remarks. 

But  I  am  not  going  straight  into  school  as 
soon  as  I  get  to  the  landing-stage  at  Liver- 
pool. O,  no  ;  I  believe  there  are  some  here 
who  would  like  to  know  a  little  of  what  I 
did,  independently  of  the  school ;  where  I 
went  to,  and  the  like.  So  presuming  on  your 
interest  in  me,  I  must  tell  you  that  I  sailed 
from  Philadelphia,  in  April,  1878,  on  the 
American  steamship,  '*  The  Ohio,"  smaller 
than  the  English  **  In  man  Steamers"  but  I 
preferred  it  much  for  cleanliness,  and  for 
courtesy  of  the  officers. 

We  got  safely  across  the  ocean,  and  of 
course  it  rained  when  I  got  to  Liverpool  (it 
has  done  so  each  of  the  three  times  I  ever 
was  there).  The  docks  .are  very  fine,  and 
fitly  illustrate  one  characteristic  of  the  Eng- 
lish taste— strength. 

Raining  as  it  did,  Liverpool  looked  dreary, 
and  I  hastened  to  my  destination,  the  heart 
of  what  is  called  in  England,  "  The  Black 
Country  " — Birmingham  and  its  neigborhood 
— interesting  enough  when  the  iron  works 
and  factories  are  all  in  operation,  but  pre- 
senting a  desolate  appearance  then,  as  at  the 
present  time. 

Not  liking  this  part  of  the  country,  I  left 
it  in  a  few  days  for  my  native  county,  Mon- 
mouthshire, with  its  pretty  winding  Wye — 
the  ''Rhine  of  England."  I  visited  my 
native  village,  and  the  schools  I  went  to  as  a 
child,  where  I  served  my  apprenticeship  of 
four  years,  and  which  I  had  not  seen  since  I 
was  seventeen.  So  you  see  it  is  a  great  many 
years  ago. 

I  paid  a  visit  next  to  Reading,  and  sa\v^ 
**  Huntley  &  Palmer's  Biscuit  Factory,"  the 
largest  in  England  ;  also  visited  the  residence 
of  Mr.  John  Walter,  proprietor  of  the  London 
Times,  This  gentleman,  as  you  perhaps 
know,  visited  the  States  as  the  guest  of  Presi- 
dent Grant,  and  was  strongly  impressed  with 
the  intelligence  of  the  people.  I  also  had  an 
opportunity  of  looking  at  Wellington  College 
-—Eton  on  a  small  scale — four  hundred  boys, 
instead  of  a  thousand,  as  at  Eton.  The  foun- 
dation stone  of  the  former  schools  was  the 
last  laid  by  ''  Albert  the  Good." 

The  Royal  County  of'Berks  is  very  beauti- 
ful; I  cannot  tell  you  how  lovely  it  is;  the 
site  for  Windsor  Castle   was    indeed    well 


chosen.  The  fields  here  are  hedged  in  by 
trees,  which  give  this  part  of  the  country  a 
very  pretty  leafy  appearance.  From  Read- 
ing I  went  to  Hastings,  a  fashionable  and 
delightful  watering-place,  at  easy  distance 
from  London.  Having  friends  there,  I  man- 
aged to  get  a  school,  so  that  I  might  remain 
among  them  ;  and  now  begins  my  tale  of  the 
schools.  After  this,  I  can  assure  you,  I  did 
not  see  much  of  England,  outside  of  the 
town  Tm  speaking  of. 

I  said.  **  I  got  a  school.'*  Now,  getting  a 
school  in  England  is  quite  a  different  process 
from  getting  one  here.  In  the  first  place,  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  teaching  in  England 
is  a  profession — that  once  a  man  or  woman 
arrives  at  the  dignity  of  schoolmaster  or  mis- 
tress, he  is  so  for  life ;  he  may  be  absent  as  I 
was  for  years,  but  whenever  he  is  disposed  to 
teach,  the  certificate  holds  good,  and  he  may 
engage  himself  again  without  any  difficulty. 

The  first  thing  I  did,  then,  was  to  get  a  paper 
devoted  largely  to  advertisements,  strictly  for 
teachers,  and  seeing  a  position  that  suited  me, 
I  applied  by  letter,  and  was  appointed. 

It  was  unavoidably  late  on  a  Saturday 
night  in  September,  when  I  arrived  at  the 
school  house,  and  this  means  the  dwelling 
house,  built  and  furnished  by  the  school  man- 
agers for  the  residence  of  the  mistress.  I 
found  the  clergyman's  wife  awaiting  me,  and 
after  supper  (for  you  know  the  English  eat  a 
late  supper),  she  left  me.  I  did  not  quite 
relish  being  alone  in  a  new  house  and  school, 
for  I  must  tell  you  these  were  perfectly  new 
buildings ;  but,  after  a  thorough  search  that 
no  one  lay  lurking  about^  I  retired. 

Sunday  I  rested,  and  on  Monday  I  was 
met  by  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  pupils, 
boys  and  girls,  from  three  to  fourteen,  and 
actually  a  few  under  three.  I'his  was  quite  a 
large  number  of  scholars  to  manage,  for  I  had 
only  one  young  girl,  about  eighteen  years 
old,  to  help  me,  and  she  was  quite  unaccus- 
tomed to  teaching  large  classes. 

I  must  tell  you  this  is  not  as  it  should  have 
been,  but  arose  from  neglect  of  the  managers 
to  procure  assistance  in  time — the  government 
minimum  is  that  there  be  one  pupil-teacher 
or  apprentice  to  every  forty  scholars,  in 
average  attendance,  after  the  first  sixty.  This, 
you  will  see,  is  altogether  too  little,  and  not 
many  schools  work  with  such  a  mean  staff; 
but  I  opened  these  schools  with  less  than  that. 

For  a  fortnight,  this  young  lady  and  1 
worked  on,  when  she  fell  ill,  and  for  one 
week  I  had  the  whole  to  myself.  I  can  assure 
you,  Leechburg,  Pa.,  looked  most  attractive 
to  me  then  with  its  compact  little  rooms.    But 
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the  fourth  week  brought  me  efficient  aid  in 
the  shape  of  an  ex-pupil -teacher ;  that  is,  one 
who  had  finished  her  apprenticeship  as  a  pupil- 
teacher,  but  who  had  not  attended  the  Train- 
ing College  to  get  a  diploma,  and  who  was 
provisionally  certificated  for  five  years  only, 
to  serve  as  assistant  under  a  certificated 
teacher. 

And  now  we  commenced  work  in  earnest. 
There  were  several  things  that  I  did  not  quite 
like,  after  teaching  in  Leechburg.  I  will  just 
name  a  few  : 

1.  There  were  the  name,  age,  residence, 
and  other  particulars  of  each  child  to  be 
filled  in  on  certain  forms  by  the  parents  them- 
selves, and  then  copied  into  two  or  three  dif- 
ferent books  by  myself. 

2.  There  was  a  fee  to  collect  each  Mon- 
day morning,  and  an  account  to  keep. 

3.  There  was  a  time  table  to  be  made  out, 
and  sent  to  Her  Majesty's  Inspector,  for  ap- 
proval—you will  not  fail  to  see  the  absurdity 
of  this,  for  once  approved,  you  must  work 
by  that  for  a  whole  year. 

4.  There  was  a  distressing  amount  of  tar- 
diness. English  children  are  not  nearly  as 
punctual  as  the  children  are  here.  I  gave 
my  scholars  two  hours  for  dinner,  and  then  it 
was  quite  a  common  sight  to  see  them  com- 
ing very  leisurely  along  half  an  hour  after 
that  It  was  more  than  annoying,  not  only 
as  being  a  bad  habit  in  itself,  but  the  regis- 
ters had  to  be  finally  closed,  at  least  two 
hours  before  the  secular  instruction  ended — 
and  attendances  mean  money  in  England. 

We  had  an  examination  on  religious  sub- 
jects in  November.  The  first  forty-five  or  fifty 
minutes  of  each  day  we  devoted  to  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  for  mine  was  a  *'  Voluntary  School," 
/.  e.^  one  belonging  to  a  certain  religious 
body,  which  voluntarily  supports  the  school 
in  part,  whose  tenets  are  taught,  and  whose 
school,  in  conforming  to  government  require- 
ments in  secular  work,  is  regarded  as  a  public 
school. 

In  the  other  class  of  public  schools,  called 
'*  Board  Schools,"  religious  teaching  is  usu- 
ally excluded.  These  are  unsectarian,  and 
originated  in  Birmingham  in  1870.  They 
are  more  like  our  schools  here,  and  derive 
their  income  from  a  school-rate,  supplemented 
by  a  grant  from  the  government,  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  **  Voluntary  Schools" 
— payment  on  average  attendance,  and  on 
result  of  individual  examination  of  children 
over  seven,  and  class  examinations  of  chil- 
dren under  seven. 

And  now,  the  religious  examination  over, 
we  began  to  prepare  for  the  secular,  govern- 


ment examination  in  ten  months.  The  sub- 
jects taught  are  much  the  same  as  we  have 
here,  only  singing  holds  a  more  promineqt 
place,  and  needle  work  is  required  of  the 
girls.  The  children  are  arranged  in  what  are 
called  "Standards  ," — Standard  L  represenV 
ing  children  over  seven;  Standard  IL  chil- 
dren over  eight,  and  so  on ;  but  age  need 
not  determine  the  standard. 

The  work  of  each  standard  is  found  in  the 
**  code,"  a  book  which  no  teacher  in  England 
could  at  all  do  without.  It  quite  bewildered 
roe  with  its  rules  and  regulations  ;  but  it  had 
one  happy  omission  —  said  nothing  aboat 
text-books.  It  asks  for  certain  rules  in  arith- 
metic, from  each  standard,  yearly,  so  that 
each  rule  is  likely  to  be  thoroughly  learned, 
receiving  daily  drilling  for  a  year  round. 
And  here,  I  think,  we  would  do  well  to  imi- 
tate, for  while  we  have  no  puzzling  code,  we 
have  this  theory  pretty  well  grounded,  that  to 
get  through  the  few  examples  in  each  rule  in 
a  text-book  is  thorough  enough. 

Then,  writing,  if  it  is  to  be  treated  as  a 
subject  in  itself,  is  more  likely  to  receive  at- 
tention from  the  earliest^  and  progresses  with 
reading  and  arithmetic.  Quality,  not  quan- 
tity, will  mark  each  day*s  work. 

But  the  chief  thing  that  would  interest  the 
lady  teachers,  and  it  should  not  fail  to  inter- 
est the  gentlemen  too,  is  the  needle-work. 
This  is  universally  taught  to  girls.  Previous 
to  1878,  the  needle-work  was  left  to  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  mistress;  but  my  **  Lords  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Council  on  Education," 
I  suppose,  thought  such  matters  too  important 
to  leave  to  woman's  judgment  and  taste,  and 
actually  in  the  **code"  you  see  stated  the 
)  minutest  details  of  work  of  each  grade  thus  : 

1st  Grade.  Meaning  the  little  seven -year-okls,  hem, 
fix  and  tack  a  hem,  seaming,  18  inches  by  3  of  knit> 
ting,  with  white  cotton.     (Note  the  color.) 

2d  Grade.  Seaming  nnd  felling,  pleating,  fix  a 
square  corner,  knit  muffatees  with  four  needles. 

3d  Grade.  Same  as  stage  a.  Herring-boning, 
stitching,  marking,dArning  on  canvas,  knit  child's  socle. 

4lh  Grade.  Same  as  in  previous  stages,  gather  into 
a  band,  sew  on  tapes  and  strings,  button -holes,  dam. 
ing  on  stockings,  marking  on  linen,  knit  stocking,  cut 
out  any  ordinary  garment,  and  so  on,  harder  and 
harder,  up  to  stage  6. 

It  is  no  wonder  that,  in  London,  schools  are 
opened  to  teach  the  teachers.  To  work  we 
went,  devoting  three  afternoons  a  week  to 
this  absorbing  subject.  It  was  quite  as  much 
as  I  could  do  to  take  about  fifty  girls  and 
teach  them.  There  was  the  knitting ;  the  pins 
would  get  out,  and  the  stitches  would  run 
down,  the  thread  would  break  in  the  middle 
of  the  button-hole,  the  little  fingers  would  get 
'  dirty,  and  the  work  would  get  soiled.     A 
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lavatory  is  essential  in  an  English  school, 
if  only  on  account  of  the  needle-work  ;  and  I 
think  it  would  be  an  improvement,  if  we  had 
one  in  each  of  our  schools. 

At  the  year's  end,  the  work  was  finished, 
each  child's  name  attached  to  her  work,  and 
ready  for  the  Inspector's  ken.  But  this  is 
not  enough ;  he  must  see  them  at  work,  so 
with  needle  and  thread,  they  each  do  as  re- 
quired— tothe  one,  he  says,  "A  button-hole  ;" 
to  another,  Sew  on  a  button  ;  to  another,  Fix 
a  seam,  and  so  on.  Well,  we  got  through 
this  ordeal,  and  I  am  only  Forry  I  have  not 
the  work  to  show  you ;  without  seeing  it,  you 
can  scarcely  believe  what  little  fingers  can  do. 

Examination  day  is  a  day— the  day,  to  an 
English  teacher,  of  all  the  days  in  the  year. 
It  is  often  hard  to  stand  back  and  see  unfit 
questions  put — your  year's  work  tested  by 
individual  results — your  reputation  as  a 
teacher  dependent  upon,  and  your  salary 
regulated  thereby.  No  circumstances  what- 
ever being  allowed  to  modify  the  examina- 
tion— the  same  standard  for  all  schools,  for  a 
London  or  a  Birmingham  school,  with  every 
privilege,  except  fog  and  smoke,  as  for  a  vil- 
lage hamlet,  where,  perhaps,  funds  are  low 
and  population  scattered — for  a  new  school 
as  for  an  old-established  one — for  a  school 
well  supplied  with  teachers  as  for  one  of  my 
description.  All  scholars,  too,  are  supposed 
to  be  of  equal  ability,  and  the  dull  boy  is 
pulled  along  too  rapidly,  and  the  bright  boy 
kept  back  to  wait  for  him ;  the  results  too 
often  being,  as  Max  Mliller  says,  that  **  what 
ought  to  be  the  best  and  freest  years  in  a 
man's  life,  are  spent  in  cramming  and  exam- 
inations;" and  in  England  as  here,  '*  there  is 
a  strong  feeling  against  the  tyranny  of  exam- 
inations, against  the  cramping  and  withering 
influence  they  are  supposed  to  exercise  on 
the  young."  But  like  him,  **  I  cannot  see 
how  it  is  possible  to  abolish  them,  although 
the  fact  cannot  be  concealed,  that  the  man- 
ner of  conducting  examinations,  and  the 
results,  are  often  appalling." 

But  with  it  all,  I  still  maintain  that  the 
abuse  of  a  thing  should  not  cause  its  disuse  ; 
and  perhaps  it  is  for  us  here  to  find  out  the 
happy  and  successful  working  of  examina- 
tions ;  for,  I  think  it  inevitable  that  some- 
thing must  be  done  in  this  direction,  or  we 
shall  drift  into  the  opposite  and  more  fatal 
extreme  of  looseness  and  ease. 

But  the  examination  is  over,  and  with  it 
indeed  my  work,  a  year's  work  in  old  Eng- 
land. I  shall  never  go  to  England  to  **keep" 
school ;  it  is  **  teach  "  school  there  ! 

And  now  you  will  know  how  I  have  been 


occupied  since  I  left  you.  I  told  you  I  had 
said  good-bye  to  sight  seeing,  when  I  took  to 
teaching  !  But  I  have  done  at  Hastings  now, 
and  indeed  with  **  Old  England,"  so  with  a 
last  look  at  St.  Paul's,  as  I  am  hurriedly  driven 
through  London,  a  short  visit  to  Birmingham, 
the  stronghold  of  **  Board  Schools,"  and  a 
little  Liverpool  rain  again,  I  am  back  in 
Leechburg  almost  before  I  know  it,  and,  three 
days  after,  find  myself  teaching  the  same 
things  to  *'  Young  America,"  as  I  taught  four 
thousand  miles  away,  a  few  days  before  ! 

Yes,  back  in  Armstrong  county,  where  the 
schools  are  closed  for  half  the  year,  where  the 
page  in  the  text  book  is  the  standard  of  effici  • 
ency,  and  where  teachers  need  not  look  at  an 
advertising  paper  for  a  position,  as  other  pro- 
fessions do,  but  go  to,  and  participate  in,  a 
scene,  the  nearest  thing  to  which  is  an  old- 
fashioned  custom  in  England,  in  which  servant 
men  and  maids  stand  each  side  of  the  street 
at  the  village  fairs,  for  the  farmers  to  engage 
them,  or  pass  them  by,  as  they  please  ! — but 
not  on  the  principle  **The  cheaper  the  bet- 
ter;" where  the  gentlemen  sew  on  their  own 
buttons — where  there  is  no  **  very  very  "  dig- 
nified inspector — a  superior  intelligence — 
no  school  fees — no  three- year-olds — and 
where  the  secret  of  strength  lies  in  unity  and 
equality. 


THE  BEST  SERVICE. 


MISS   LIZZIE  N.  DAY. 

"All  served,  all  serving:  nothing  stands  alone ; 
The  chain  holds  on,  and  where  it  ends,  unknown." 

rHIS  vast-  universe,  great  and  glorious 
hymn  to  its  Creator,  by  the  order  and 
union  of  all  its  parts  is  in  fulness  and  harmony 
complete.  All  parts  relate  to  the  whole,  and 
each  has  its  portion  of  the  great  melody  to 
produce.  The  greater,  grander  works  make  up 
the  deeper  strains )  the  simpler  ones  the  soft, 
sweet  sounds  produce ;  while  still  others  serve 
as  an  accompaniment  to  the  whole  ;  each  in- 
strument in  which — great  or  small,  brazen  or 
gold — sends  forth  its  own  peculiar  sound, 
essential  to  the  "according  music"  of  the 
whole.  The  thetne^  without  even  the  least  of 
its  subordinate  parts,  is  incomplete,  and  each 
of  them  in  turn  receives  from  it  new  power 
and  beauty.  Then,  of  its  parts — the  small 
and  great,  weak  and  mighty — all  aid  in  the 
harmony ;  each  to  each  adds  excellence,  and 
from  each  receives  addition  to  its  own,  so 
that  there  ascends  not  from  a  masterpiece  of 
creation  a  single  song,  but  from  the  whole 
universe  one  vast  symphony  of  sound.   Every 
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melody  must  first  exist  in  the  mind  of  the 
composer,  thought  out,  arranged,  harmonized, 
completed,  before  the  notes  of  music  can  ex- 
press its  beauty.  According  to  a  beautiful 
fact  in  the  theory  of  music,  each  one  of  these 
notes,  brought  out  in  the  execution,  is  made 
to  send  forth  vibrations  which  meet  those  of 
every  other,  change  them  to  some  extent, 
combine  with  them,  and  lend  their  sound  to 
the  harmony  of  the  whole.  So  was  there  in 
the  infinite  mind  this  grand  hymn  of  the  uni- 
verse— perfect  in  the  adaptation  and  harmony 
of  its  parts ;  and  now,  in  its  production,  each 
created  work  and  being  sending  forth  vibra- 
tions of  its  own,  meeting,  influencing,  and 
blending  with  those  of  every  other,  to  sound 
forth  the  great  thought  pre-existent  in  the 
mind  of  God.  How  grand  the  thought ! 
that  he  so  formed  all  his  creatures — each  for 
the  good  of  each,  and  from  each  getting 
good — has  so  connected  all  his  works,  that 
no  one  can  be  perfect  and  stand  alone.  As 
with  all  God's  works,  so  are  all  his  people 
thus  intimately  connected  one  with  another. 
Throughout  the  wide  world  no  on'e  lives 
alone,  but  all  live  for  each  other,  have  com- 
mon wants  and  mutual  interests.  To  each 
are  given  certain  powers  and  capacities ;  cor- 
responding to  these,  certain  results  to  accom- 
plish, which — be  they  great  or  small  mate- 
rially affect  the  work  of  all,  and  not  attained, 
would  leave  it  incomplete. 

And  yet  we  are  ever  prone  to  regard  with 
infinite  wonder  and  praise  the  grand  achieve- 
ments of  a  mighty  nation,  thinking  not  of  the 
ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  forces  that 
were  at  work,  influences  that  were  exerted, 
hearts  that  were  broken,  lives  that  were  gen- 
erously sacrificed,  to  bring  about  these  won- 
derful results. 

Lo  !  from  the  smoke  and  din  of  battle,  the 
conquering  hero  comes,  clad  in  all  the  proud 
array  of  war ;  and  at  once,  as  from  the  very 
nature  of  our  being,  we  bow  down  in  awe  and 
admiration,  just  as  if  all  the  honor  of  the 
nation's  triumph  and  deliverance  were  due 
to  him,  forgetting  often  the  myriad  dying 
ones  he  has  left  behind,  whose  suffering  and 
pain,  whose  toils  and  faithful  service  rendered 
him,  combined  to  wreathe  the  laurels  for  his 
brow. 

And  now,  perhaps,  some  towering  genius 
gains  our  praise,  one  to  whom  we  owe  some 
great  invention  in  the  arts  of  discovery  in 
science,  which  has  affected  all  the  interests  of 
society,  and,  it  may  be,  placed  the  race  upon 
a  higher  plane  from  which  it  never  goes  back 
again.  Though  our  gratitude  be  justly  due 
to  such  an  one,  we  are  wont  to  magnify  the 


work  as  his  alone,  unmindful  of  past  wisdom, 
sacrifice,  perils,  and  discoveries  which  brougk 
him  aid,  and  the  daily  toil  of  many  ha^ 
necessary  to  the  successful  carrying  out  of  his 
great  design.  • 

Thus  are  we  ever  prone  blindly  to  caD. 
earth's  great  ones  those  who  seem  to  rate  the 
conquerors,  projectors  of  vast  schemes,  heroes 
who  have  marked  their  lives  by  a  series  of 
most  noble  deeds ;  losing  sight  of  the  millions 
who  have  contributed  to  the  success  of  these 
great  works,  but  have  received  thereby  no 
palms  or  laurels.  We  hear  and  praise  the 
song^  regarding  not  the  many  notes  which 
constitute  its  harmony. 

We  consider  those  the  servers  of  their  race 
who  have  been  its  public  benefactors,  and  the 
names  of  such  we  are  accustomed  to  celebrate 
in  orations,  songs,  and  poems.  We  are  en- 
raptured with  the  productions  of  the  '*  colossal 
chisel "  of  Phidias  or  pen  of  a  Dante — master 
workmen  of  centuries  past;  when  he  who  cuts 
the  stone  that  builds  our  houses,  lays  our 
pavements,  or  he  whose  faithful  pen  conveys, 
some  knowledge  to  earth's  multitudes,  could 
show  us  every  day,  works,  though  different, 
just  as  brave  and  grand. 

All  around  us,  just  beside  us,  toiling  for 
us,  are  these  m.inisters  of  the  race;   whether 
in  public  life  they  "harangue  senates,  ad- 
dress juries  or  prescribe  medicines  ,"  whether 
from  editorial  sanctums  they  send  forth  words 
which   influence   the  acts  and   opinions   of 
men ;  or  from  lecture-rooms,  teachings  which 
prepare  coming  generations  for  life-work  ;  or 
from  clerical  halls,  ministerings  of  a  higher, 
better  life  than  that  of  earth.     And  the  work 
of  every  common  day-laborer,  whether  it  be 
in  the  coal-mine,  on  the  farm,  or  in  the  fac- 
tory,  whether  he   drive  a  hack  or  sweep  a 
street-crossing, guide  an  engine   or  lay  rails 
on  a  railroad  track ;  whether  he  build  fence, 
break  stones  upon  the  highway,  till  the  soil, 
or  even  protect  the  garden  from  destructive 
insects — anything    and  everything   that    he 
does,  though  it  be  at  the  command  and  by  the 
direction  of  those  above  him,  if  performed 
faithfully  and   with  all    his    might,   brings 
blessings  to  his  fellowmen  and  justly  deserves 
their  praise.     The  faithful  household  servant 
just  as  truly  confers  good  on  those  about  her 
by  a  daily  performance  of  the  duties  which 
come  into  her  life,  be  they  what  they  may. 
'*  Who  sweeps  a   room  as   by  God's   law, 
makes  it  and  the   action  fine."     Hers  is  a 
personal  service,  which  should  be  estimated 
in  kindness,  not  in  cents,  and  by  a  proper 
recognition  of  the  good  received  at  her  hands. 
And  last  —let  us  speak  it  with  reverence — the 
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patient,  tender  mother  who  ever  cheerfully 
carries  on  the  work  of  the  home-life,  helping 
her  children  to  gain  the  knowledge  she  never 
possessed.  She  leads  a  noble  life.  With  *'  la- 
bors, cares  and  counsels  for  tKeir  good,  her 
industry  becomes  the  children's  wealth,  her 
prayers  the  ablest  advocates  of  heaven's 
blessings  on  their  heads,"  her  life  for  them  a 
willing  sacrifice. 

Such  are  the  works  that  bless — excellent 

service,  bringing  true  happiness  to  those  by 

whom  it  is  given.   For  the  sweetest  joy  of  life 

is  not  found  in  '*  marching  squadrons  y^rith 

flying  banners  and  sounding  drum,"  but  in 

charity  to  men  and  love  to  God.     While  the 

one  is  ofttimes  characterized  by  selfishness 

and  suffering,  the  other  is  but  a  series  of 

kindly  offices,  even  to   the   weary,  broken 

ones  of  earth.     How  much  more  excellent 

than  enduring  monuments  of  fame  are  the 

"eternal  homes  built   deep   in  poor  men's 

hearts  for  such  a^  do  God's  work  upon  the 

earth  !"     Dare  we  call  his  life  a  worthless 

one  who  seeks  not  for  applause,  nor  causes 

any  part  of  earth  to  echo  back  the  glory  of 

his  name  ?     Many  men  have  been  blessings 

to  the  earth  without  making  any  noise  therein. 

Thinkest  thou  perchance  that  they  remain  unknown 

Whom  thou  knowest  not  ? 
By  ftiigels  trumps  in  Heaven  their  praise  is  blown, 

Di\ine  their  lot. 

Those  who  are  great  and  those  who  would 
be  great  must  serve.  In  the  common  inter- 
course of  life,  the  thousand  little  courtesies 
and  feelings  of  kindness  and  love  for  our  fel- 
loe's which  express  themselves  in  pleasing 
manners,  make  up  the  service* of  the  heart — 
excellent  service,  contributing  almost  more 
than  any  other  circumstance  to  success  and 
advancement.  And  yet  we  are  ever  prone  to 
underrate  these  little  things  of  life,  to  neglect 
the  smaller  services  and  strive  for  something 
great.  It  was  not  so  with  England's  blind 
poet,  for  Wordsworth  says  of  him  : 

Thy  soul  was  like  a  star,  and  dwelt  apart ; 
Pure  as  the  naked  heavens :  majestic,  free; 
So  didst  thou  travel  in  life's  common  way 
In  cheerful  godliness;  and  yet  thy  heart 
The  lowliest  duties  on  herself  did  lay. 

We  have  the  record  of  another  higher, 
holier  one,  whose  life  was  wholly  communi- 
cated to  the  race.  No  burdens  for  him  were 
too  lowly  to  bear,  no  wants  too  humble  for 
his  ministry — the  Saviour  of  men.  He  came 
not  to  rule,  but  to  serve — the  grandest,  sweet- 
est service  earth  hath  ever  known  !  From 
him  may  we  catch  the  meaning  of  life's  truest, 
noblest  end — to  do  always  well  and  willingly 
the  little  things  which  are  committed  to  us.  j 

He  serves  best  who  thinks  of  others,  not 


himself ;  he  serves  noblest  who  heeds  the  call 
of  duty,  and  waits  not  for  the  loud  applause 
of  fame.  Then,  patient,  faithful  worker  of 
whatever  name  thou  be,  do  the  duty  which 
lies  nearest  thee,  which  thou  knowest  to  be  a 
duty ;  and  though  thy  life  be  lowly,  and  thy 
faithful  ministering — even  through  toils  and 
pains — meet  with  neither  recognition  nor  re- 
ward from  earth,  and  thou  canst  not  see  why 
these  things  should  be  so,  in  the  unending 
light  of  heaven  all  shall  be  made  plain,  and 
the  excellency  of  thy  serving  shall  yet  appear. 
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HAT,"  inquired  a  friend  the  other 


day,    "what  is    the    status  of  a 


w 

teacher  ?  Is  he  teacher  only  when  engaged  in 
hearing  recitations  in  the  school  or  the  class- 
room, or  when  he  has  a  positive  contract 
with  a  board  of  directors  for  a  definite  num- 
ber of  months;  or  is  he  a  teacher  all  the  time 
by  virtue  of  his  profession  or  calling,  though 
for  awhile  he  be  enjoying  a  vacation,  or  be 
seeking  here  and  there  for  employment  in  his 
particular  business  ?" 

*'  Why  do  you  ask  such  a  long  question, 
with  so  many  or's  in  it  ?"  we  replied. 

**  Because,"  said  our  querist,  **acase  has 
lately  occurred  which  involves  the  principle 
that  I  have  tried  to  set  forth  in  my  question. 
Before  the  close  of  our  last  institute,  a  vote 
was  taken  to  elect  a  conymittee  on  permanent 
certificates.  Objection  was  made  to  one  of 
the  candidates  on  the  ground  that  he  was  not 
engaged  in  teaching,  in  fact  was  not  a  teacher, 
and  was  therefore  ineligible." 

'*  Was  he  really  a  teacher  by  profession  ?" 
was  asked. 

**  Yes,"  answered  our  friend,  '*  teaching 
was  and  still  is  his  only  business.  He  is  a 
graduate  of  one  of  our  State  Normal  Schools, 
and  holds  a  normal  diploma,  and  he  has 
taught  with  marked  success  in  two  or  three  of 
the  public  schools  of  our  county.  Indeed,  in 
moral  worth  and  professional  skill,  he  stands 
in  the  front  rank." 

"And  yet,"  we  exclaimed,  **  he  was 
deemed  ineligible  as  a  candidate  for  member- 
ship on  that  committee  !" 

**So  it  seemed,"  continued  our  querist; 
"  and  the  strange  conclusion  arrived  at  by 
those  who  urged  their  objection  leads  me  to 
ask,  What  is  the  status  of  a  teacher  ?  Or,  to 
be  more  explicit,  what  is  the  meaning  of  that 
portion  of  the  school  law  which  defines  the 
qualifications  of  a  member  of  the  Committee 
on  Permanent  Certificates?" 
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Happening  to  have  a  copy  of  ihe  School 
Laws  by  us,  we  opened  at  pages  121  and 
126,  and  read  as  follows  : 

The  State  Suf>enntendent  of  Common  Schools  shall 
cause  to  be  prepared  a  new  grade  of  teachers'  certifi- 
cates, to  be  called  a  Permanent  certificate,  which 
shall  be  granted  by  him  to  practical  teachers  holding 
professional  certificates,  upon  the  recommendation  of 
the  board  or  boards  of  directors  in  whose  employment 
the  applicant  shall  have  taught  for  the  three  preceding 
annual  school  terms,  which  shall  be  countersigned  by 
the  proper  county,  city  or  borough  superintendent  in 
office  where  the  application  shall  be  n\ade,  and  ap- 
proved, after  examination,  if  they  deem  it  necessary, 
by  a  committee  of  five  teachers,  a  part  of  whom  may 
be  females,  holding  permanent  certificates,  if  there  be 
so  many  holding  such  certificates;  but  if  there  be  none 
or  not  a  sufficient  number  of  that  grade  of  teachers, 
the  committee  shall  be  constituted  wholly  or  in  part, 
as  the  case  may  be,  of  teachers  holding  professional 
certificates ;  said  committee  to  be  elected  by  ballot  by 
the  members  of  the  teachers'  institute  at  its  annual 
session,  from  the  same  county,  city  or  borough  in 
which  the  applicant  resides  at  the  time  of  making  the 
applipation. 

None  but  teachers  holding  the  highest  grades  of 
certificates  are  eligible  as  members  of  the  Committee 
on  teachers'  certificates.  Wherever  there  are  five 
teachers,  who  are  members  of  the  institute  of  any 
county,  and  actually  engaged  in  teaching,  and  who 
hold  permanent  certificates  or  diplomas  from  State 
Normal  Schools,  the  committee  must  be  wholly  con- 
stituted of  that  class  of  teachers. 

**  Yes,  I  have  read  all  that  myself,"  inter- 
rupted our  friend,  a  little  excited.  **  The  first 
part  is  law  ;  the  second,  the  State  Superin- 
tendent's , opinion  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
law.  And  out  of  this  opinion  or  decision,  as 
I  should,  I  suppose,  call  it,  has  arisen  all  the 
difficulty  in  the  case  in  question." 

**  Perhaps  your  candidate  was  not  a  mem- 
ber of  the  county  institute,"  we  suggested. 

**  Yes,  he  was,"  returned  our  friend  rather 
hastily.  '*  His  opposers  could  allege  nothing 
against  him  except  that  *  he  was  not  actually 
engaged  in  teaching.^  They  emphasized  this 
word  actually  J  as  used  by  the  State  Superin- 
tendent, and  insisted  that  it  referred  to  such 
persons  only  as  were  at  the  time  of  the  elec- 
tion really  employed  in  the  public  schools. 
The  candidate  alluded  to  was  not  in  this 
sense  *  actually  engaged  in  teaching.*  He 
had  taught  in  the  public  schools  till  faihng 
health  obliged  him  to  quit  for  a  season.  He 
afterwards  taught  for  a  few  months  in  a  pri- 
vate school" — 

**  Ah  1"  said  we,  interrupting  him  in  turn, 
**  did  not  this  last  fact  exclude  from  such  a 
committee?" 

"  Not  at  all,  not  at  all  1"  rejoined  our  friend, 
still  more  excited.  **  The  law  and  the  de- 
cision that  you  have  just  read,  make  no  such 
limitation  as  that  the  members  of  the  com- 


mittee must  be  employed  in  the  public  schools 
at  the  time  of  their  election.  As  I  was  say- 
ing, the  gentleman  had  taught  a  few  montis 
in  a  private  school — a  college^  sir — but,  when 
he  was  a  candidate  he  was  out  of  employ, 
ment,  and  open  to  any  remunerative  profes- 
sional engagement.  Now,  I  cannot  believe 
that  our  State  Superintendent  ever  designed 
that  such  a  narrow  construction  should  be 
put  upon  the  law,  or  rather  upon  his  own 
words,  as  was  urged  in  this  case.  According 
to  the  law  itself,  the  man  was  as  eligible  as 
any  other  person  in  the  county." 

**  Why,"  continued  our  friend,  arising  from 
his  chair,  and  evidently  warmmg  up,  *  •  if  you 
press  the  word  actually  in  this  way,  where 
will  you  stop  ?  You  will  exclude  from  these 
committees,  or  from  being  a  candidate,  every 
individual  who  is  not  actually  engaged  at  the 
identical  time  of  balloting,  in  hearing  recita- 
tions or  delivering  instructions  to  a  class  in 
some  public  school.  I  hold  that  in  the  eye  of 
the  school  law  a  teacher  is  a  teacher  ali  ihe 
timey  unless  he  turns  aside  permanently  to 
some  other  business.  He  does  not  cease  to 
be  a  teacher  when  he  dismisses  his  school  in 
the  evening,  or  when  his  engagement  is  ended 
the  last  day  of  his  term.  Neither  does  he 
cease  to  be  a  teacher  or  forfeit  his  chance  for 
a  place  on  the  committee  because  he  happens 
to  he  employed,  or  for  a  brief  period,  engages 
in  some  other  calling.  Of  course,  he  must 
be  a  professional  teacher,  not  one  who  teaches 
merely  because  he  can  get  nothing  else  to  d.» 
that  will  pay  him  better.  We  have  a  few  men 
who  teach  awhile,  then  turn  aside  to  farming, 
dairying,  clerkfng,  auctioneering,  etc.,  and 
then,  as  they  fail  in  each  of  these,  go  back  to 
the  school -room.  Such  fellows  should  never 
be  encouraged  ;  but — " 

"  Keep  cool,"  we  exhorted,  as  we  noticed 
our  friend  striking  an  oratorical  attitude,  and 
becoming  indignant.  **  Let  us  say  no  more 
about  the  matter  now,  but  send  a  report  of 
our  conversation  to  the  School  Journal,  and 
perhaps  its  worthy  editor  will  tell  us  clearly 
and  authoritatively  '*  what  is  the  status  of  a 
teacher."  pedagogus. 


When  I  consider  the  heavens,  the  work  of  thy  hands. 
The  moon  and  the  stars  which  thou  hast  ordained. 
What  is  man  that  thou  art  mindful  of  him, 
And  the  son  of  man  that  thou  carest  for  him  ? 
Yet  thou  hast  made  him  little  lower  than  God ; 
Thou  hast  crowned  him  with  glory  and  honor. 
Thou  hast  given  him  dominion  over  the  works  of  thy 

hands; 
Thou  hast  put  all  things  under  his  feet. 

Hebrew  Psalm, 
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IF  we  traverse  the  world,  it  is  possible  to 
find  cities  without  walls,  without  letters, 
without  schools  and  theatres;  but  a  city 
without  a  temple,  or  that  practiceth  not  wor- 
ship, prayers,  and  the  like,  no  man  ever  saw. 
— Plutarch. 

The   temple   I   frequent  is  the   turquoise 
dome  of  the  sky.     I  sell  my  rosary  and  all 
the    holy   names  around   it,    for   that   wine 
which  fills  creation's  cup.     I  have  turned  the 
prayers  of  the  pious  to  happy  songs.     The 
earth  is  all  enchanted  ground.     Thine  it  is, 
thou  Supreme  Wisdom,   with    its  light  and 
shadjw,  its  ebb  and  flow. —  Omar  Khayyam. 
If  a  man  foolishly  does  me  wrong,  I  will 
return  to  him  the  protection  of  my  ungrudg- 
ing love.     The  more  evil  comes  from  him, 
the  more  good  shall  go  from  me.     Overcome 
all  anger  by  love ;    overcome  greed  by  lib 
erahty ;  overcome  falsehood^by  truth;  over 
come  evil  by  good.     Hatred  never  ceases  by 
hatred,  but  by   love;  this  is  an  old  rule — 
Buddha, 

The  prayer  of  Socrates :  O.  beloved  Pan, 
and  all  ye  other  gods  of  this  place,  grant  me 
to  become  beautiful  in  the  inner  man,  and 
that  whatever  outward  things  I  have  may  be 
at  peace  with  those  within.  May  1  deem  the 
wise  roan  rich,  and  may  I  have  such  a  portion 
of  gold  as  none  but  a  prudent  man  can  either 
bear  or  employ.  Do  we  need  anything  else, 
Phaedrus  ?  for  myself  I  have  prayed  enough. 
—Plato  {Phaedrus), 

In  whom  there  is  truth  and  righteousness, 
he  is  the  true  man.  He  who  is  free  from 
anger,  dutiful,  virtuous,  without  weakness 
and  subdued  ;  he  who  utters  true  speech,  in- 
structive and  free  from  hardiness,  so  that  he 
offends  no  one,  him  I  call  indeed  a  man.  He 
whose  knowledge  is  deep,  who  possesses  wis- 
dom, who  knows  the  right  way ;  he  who  is 
tolerant  with  the  intolerant,  mild  with  fault- 
finders, free  from  passion  among  the  passion- 
ate, him  I  call  a  man. — {Buddhist), 

This  little  life  boat  of  an  earth,  with  its 
noisy  crew  of  mankind,  and  all  their  troubled 
history,  will  one  day  have  vanished ;  faded 
like  a  cloud-speck  from  the  azure  of  the  sky. 
What  then  is  man  ?  He  endures  but  for  an 
hour,  and  is  crushed  before  the  moth.  Yet 
in  the  beginning  and  in  the  working  of  a 
faithful  man  is  there  already  (as  all  faith,  from 
the  beginning  gives  assurance)  a  something 
that  pertains  not  this  death  element  of  Time ; 
that  triumphs  over  time,  and  is,  and  will  be, 
when  time  shall  be  no  more. —  CarlyU, 


Some  are  apt  to  suppose,  from  the  copious 
and  elaborate  arguments  which  have  been 
urged  in  defense  of  the  Christian  Scriptures, 
that  these  are  books  whos6  authenticity  is 
harder  to  be  established  than  that  of  other 
supposed  ancient  works  ;  whereas  the  fact  is, 
in  the  very  highest  degree  the  reverse.  The 
importatue^  and  the  difficulty  of  proving  any 
point,  are  very  apt  to  be  confounded  to- 
gether. We  bar  the  doors  carefully,  not 
merely  when  we  expect  a  formidable  attack, 
but  when  we  have  a  treasure  in  the  house. — 
Whateley, 


Oral  lesssons  !  they  should  come  from  the 
overflowing  beakers,  not  from  the  scanty  cup. 
If  mechanical,  what  an  utter  failure  they  be- 
come 1  They  must  be  so  spontaneous  as  to 
awaken  an  interest  in  every  pupil,  so  well 
prepared  for  as  to  satisfy  the  aroused  atten- 
tion ;  so  replete  as  to  tempt  and  reward  all 
mental  craving;  so  suggestive  as  to  start  in- 
numerable activities. in  the  listening  brain; 
and  so  forceful  and  inspiring  as  to  drive  to 
investigation,  research  and  study,  by  every 
available  means.  They  should  be  mixed 
with  every  recitation, — an  infiltration  of  sun- 
light over  every  path  of  knowledge,  shorten- 
ing and  illuminating  the  road,  aqd  yet  re- 
vealing an  infinite  vista N,  E.  Journal, 

A  work  published  by  Dr.  Frederick  Bate- 
man  in  opposition  to  the  doctrines  of  Darwin, 
was  recently  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
French  Academy  of  Sciences,  by  M.  Larray, 
who  asserted  that  Dr.  Bateman  had  transferred 
the  subject  of  evolution  to  the  domain  of  psy- 
chology. The  substance  of  M.  Larray's  re- 
marks is  thus  reported  in  the  Journal  of 
Science :  "  While  admitting  that  man,  in  his 
purely  physical  nature,  is  closely  allied  to  cer- 
tain animals.  Dr.  Bateman  repudiates  entirely 
the  conclusion  drawn  from  that  analogy  by 
Mr.  Darwin ;  for,  supposing  the  resemblance 
of  man  to  an  animal,  bone  for  bone,  nerve 
for  nerve,  mu  cle  for  muscle,  to  be  proved, 
what  are  we  to  conclude  from  it,  if  it  is  also 
demonstrated  that  man  possesses  a  distinctive 
attribute,  the  least  trace  of  which  is  not  found 
in  a  brute,  an  attribute  which  establishes  a 
gulf  between  the  two?  The  author  affirms 
that  such  a  distinctive  attribute  exists  in  ar- 
ticulate speech.  He  examines  first  the  doc- 
trine of  Darwinism,  beginning  with  an  ex- 
position of  the  principles  of  evolution  as  laid 
down  by  Haeckel.     He  then  asserts  that  no 
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proof  exists  of  the  transmutation  of  species 
within  historic  times,  and  cites  the  cases  of 
bodies  embalmed  for  3,000  years,  and  of  the 
birds  and  animals  carved  on  the  ancient  mon 
uments  of  Egypt.  He  thus  confirms  what 
Flourens  had  already  said,  namely  :  *  The 
species  do  not  alter  or  pass  from  one  to  the 
other  :  the  species  are  fixed.*  " 


The  first  pilgrim  boy  born  on  these  shores 
was  not  of  age  ere  Harvard  College  was 
founded.  And,  ever  since,  the  Christian 
Church  has  gone  on  founding  colleges.  Yale, 
Princeton,  Darmouth,  Amherst,  Williams, 
Bowdoin,  Brown,  Hamilton,  are  all  proof  of 
a  natural  affinity  between  religion  and  learn- 
ing. It  was  the  Church  that  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  these  institutions,  and  others  like 
them.  She  felt,  as  she  always  has  felt  when 
true  to  her  mission,  that  her  faith,  to  be  kept 
alive,  vigorous,  and  aggressive,  must  have  an 
intelligent  reason.  She  reared  colleges  for 
her  brain,  that  she  might  have  more  room 
and  more  power  for  her  heart.  History  is  all 
one  way.  The  church  that  thrives,  is  the 
church  that  makes  the  college  thrive.  The 
church  that  takes  ground  and  holds  it,  is  the 
church  that  plants  institutions  of  learning 
and  holds  them. —  N,  K  Evangelist, 

The  public  have  not  held  teachers  to  their 
true  responsibility.  We  send  a  young  lad  or 
a  young  girl  to  school,  and  find  that,  while 
we  are  paying  out  a  great  deal  of  money  for 
them,  they  are  gaining  nothing.  We  com- 
plain, and  are  informed  that  our  children  are 
not  industrious,  that  they  do  not  seem  inter- 
ested in  their  studies,  that  they  are  absorbed 
in  play,  etc.,  etc.  In  ninety-nine  ca^es  in  a 
hundred,  our  disappointment  is  entirely  the 
fault  of  the  teacher.  He  or  she  is  simply  in- 
competent for  the  duty  he  or  she  has  under- 
taken. A  first-class  teacher  always  has  good 
pupils.  Lack  of  interest  in  study  is  always 
the  result  of  poor  teaching.  We  send  a  boy 
to  college,  and  find  that  he  regards  his  studies 
as  a  grind — that  he  is  only  interested  in  get- 
ting good  marks,  and  that  he  is  getting  no 
scholarly  tastes,  and  winning  no  scholarly  de- 
lights. We  inquire,  and  find  him  in  the 
hands  of  a  young  tutor,  without  experience, 
who  really  pretends  to  be  no  more  than  a 
task-master,  and  who  knows  nothing,  and 
seems  to  care  nothing  about  the  office  of 
teaching.  The  •placing  of  large  masses  of 
young  men  in  the  hands  of  inexperienced 
persons,  who  do  not  pretend  to  do  more 
than  to  set  tasks  and  record  the  manner 
in  which  they  are   performed,  without  guid- 


I  ance  or  assistance,  is  a  gross  impKJsition  of 
the  college  upon  a  trusting  public;  audit 
is  high  time  that  an  outcry  so  determined 
and  persistent  is  raised  against  it  that  it  shall 
procure  a  reform.— ;/.  G.  Holland. 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  a  man's   life  wifi 
not  be  a  success  if  he  does  not  bear  buTdens 
in   his  childhood.     If  the  fondness  or  the 
vanity  of  father  or  mother  has  kept  him  from 
hard  work ;  if  another  always  helpis  him  oat 
at  the  end  of  his  row ;  if  instead  o^  taking 
his  turn  at  pitching  off,  he  stowed  away  all 
the  time — in  short,  if  what  was   light   fell  to 
him,  and  what  was  heavy  about  the  work  to 
some  one  else ;  if  he  has  been  pjermitted  to 
shirk   until  shirking    has  become    a     habit, 
unless  a  miracle  has  been  wrought,  his  liie 
will  be  a  failure,  and  the  blame  will   not  be 
half  so  much  his  as  that  of  his  weak  and 
foolish  parents.     On  the  other  hand,  \i  a  boy 
has  been  brought  up  to   do  his  part,  never 
allowed  to  shirk  his  responsibility,  or  to  dodge 
work,  whether  or  not  it  made  his  head  ache 
or  soiled  his  hands,  until  bearing  burdens  has 
become  a  matter  of  pride,  the  heavy  end  of 
the  w^ood  his  choice,  parents  as  they  bid  him 
good-bye  may  dismiss  their  fear.     The  ele- 
ments of  success  are  his,  and  at  some   time 
and  in  some  way,  the  world  will  recognize 
his  capacity. —  The  Teacher, 


The  ultimate  object  of  the  school  is  the 
formation    of   character.      Knowledge    and 
mental  growth  are  acquired  through  the  phy- 
sical organs;  hence  these  organs  should  be 
trained  so  that  the  pupil  shall  have  a  facility 
in  the  right  use  of  them,  and  he  should  be 
brought  into  that  state  in  which   he  has  the 
ability  and  inclination  for  the  right  use  of  all 
his  faculties.     The  teacher  should  aim  to  se- 
cure for  his  pupil  three  things:   (i)  Knowl- 
edge;   (2)   A  true  method  of  study;     (3) 
Right  mental  training.     How  shall  these   l>e 
secured  in  school  ?    The  mind  is  developed 
by  the  right  exertion  of  its  powers.    The  class 
of  objects  presented,  and  the  order  and  man- 
ner of  presenting  them,  will  determine  the 
kind  of  activity  excited,  of  knowledge  ac- 
quired, and  of  emotions  produced.     An  ob- 
ject of  thought  is  anything  of  which  the  mind 
may  think.    The  mind  gains  all  its  ideas  from 
objects  of  thought,  and  expresses  them  by 
words  spoken  or  written,     leaching  is  pre- 
senting an  object  of  thought  to  the  mind  of 
the  pupil  so  as  to  lead  the  pupil  to  acquire 
knowledge    by   the    right    mental   exercise. 
There  are  two  ways  of  attempting  to  teach ; 
first,  by  presenting  the  verbal  description  of 
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the  object,  the  pupil  thus  receiving  the  ideas 
of  another  through  writing  \  this  is  called  the 
written  method.  The  second  is  by  present- 
ing the  real  objects  of  thought  to  the  mind, 
thus  enabhng  the  pupil  to  get  his  own  ideas 
from  the  object ;  this  is  the  objective  method. 
The  correct  use  of  the  latter  method  secures 
right  mental  training,  and  inculcates  a  true 
method  of  study.  The  teacher  presents  the 
truth,  excites  a  love  for  it,  and  the  pupil  is 
no  longer  satisfied  with  anything  but  the 
truth.  Such  results  cannot  follow  from  the 
wri  tten  method . — Boy  den. 


The  Sunday  sermons  and  other  public  ex- 
ercises of  the  clergy  form  but  a  small  part  of 
their  occupation.     It   is  a   wide   departure 
from  the  original  idea  of  the  elevated  duties 
of  the  clergy,  to  think  that  the  value  of  their 
services  can  be  graded  by  pecuniary  consider- 
ations.    How  would  an   account  rendered 
read  with  such  items  as  these  :  **  To  furnish- 
ing aid  to  the  widow  and  fatherless;"  **To 
ministering  to  a  mind  diseased  ;"   **  To  find- 
ing a  home  for  an  orphan ;"  '*  To  making  a 
public  appeal   for    charity ;'*    '*To    giving 
counsel  to  a  person  bewildered  /*  '*  To  bring- 
ing comfort  to  a  sick-bed;"  *'  To  closing  the 
eyes  of  the  departed" — how  would  such  an 
account  read,  with  the  charges  in  each  case 
specified,  carried  out,  and  put  together  in  a 
sum  total  ?    It  is  for  these,  and  kindred  du- 
ties, that  clergymen  are  sustained ;  and  their 
pecuniary  support  by  right-minded  people,  is 
in  the  nature  of  a  respectful  and  affectionate 
recognition  of  their  necessity,  value  and  faith- 
fulness.— Phila,  Ledger, 


It  is  surprising  to  see  what  an  array  of 
facts,  of  thoughts,  of  judgments,  and  of  feel- 
ings, a  skillful  questioner  can  draw  from  a 
group  of  thirty  boys  and  girls  upon  any  one 
of  a  great  range  of  subjects  proper  to  a  pub- 
lic school.  What  varied  experiences,  what 
curious  observations,  what  intelligent  concep- 
tions, will  gradually  show  themselves  to  a 
teacher  who  ha3  the  rare  power  to  create,  by 
his  questions  and  comments,  an  atmosphere 
at  once  genial  and  bracing  to  youthful 
minds !  A  teacher  who  was  giving  an  ob- 
ject lesson  on  the  moose — which,  by  the  way, 
he  had  never  seen — found  himself  a  good 
deal  annoyed  by  a  rather  dull-looking  boy, 
who  was  not  satisfied  with  the  account  given 
of  the  aninial  because,  as  it  turned  out,  the 
boy  had  formerly  lived  in  northern  Maine, 
and  had  been  present  at  the  killing  of  a 
moose.  At  my  side  in  a  geography  class 
there  once  sat  a  quiet  lad  who  had  sailed 


round  the  world  in  his  father's  ship.  Now  I 
say  that  a  teacher  who  fails  to  discover  and 
use  such  original  sources  of  information  and 
interest,  and  insists,  whether  stupidly  or  wil- 
fully, upon  making  his  own  prepared  lesson 
the  be  all  and  the  end-all  to  his  class,  is  unfit 
for  his  calling. — Russell. 


The  public  school  exhausts  neither  the 
right  nor  the  duty  of  the  State  in  education. 
It  may  establish  higher  institutions,  and  it 
may  organize  or  encourage  special  schools  of 
elementary  character  to  meet  the  wants  of 
classes.  The  public  school  is  primarily  an 
agency  for  the  general  education  of  all 
classes  of  youth.  It  is  a  common  school, — a 
school  designed  to  impart  a  common  educa- 
tion,— an  education  useful  to  all  and  open  to 
all. 

This  primary  function  of  the  public  school 
is  of  the  highest  practical  importance  and 
value.  Its  comprehensive  aim  is  to  prepare 
the  child  to  discharge  the  duties  and  meet 
the  obligations  of  coming  manhood,  includ- 
ing his  relations  to  the  family,  society,  and 
the  Slate, — relations  involving  the  highest 
and  most  important  activities  of  civilized 
life. 

The  public  school  assumes  that  every  child 
that  crosses  its  threshold  to  receive  instruction 
is  to  be  a  man,  and  that  his  first  and  highest 
need  is  to  have  all  the  elements  of  manhood 
within  him  developed,  quickened  and  ener- 
gized. The  first  element  in  this  elementary 
training  is  character,  and  the  second  is  in- 
telligence— intellectual  furnishing  and  force. 
^E.  E.  White. 


There  is  no  place  in  the  world  where  con- 
ceit shows  off  in  a  worse  light  than  in  the 
school  room.  Whether  in  teacher  or  pupil, 
it  is  supremely  bad,  You  might  as  well  un- 
dertake to  pour  cider  into  a  barrel  already 
full  as  to  attempt  to  pour  knowledge  into  a 
conceited  head.  When  such  a  scholar  attends 
school,  the  best  that  can  be  done  for  him  or 
her  is  to  empty  them  of  conceit.  Without 
this  the  teacher  does  not  stand  a  ghost  of  a 
chance  of  benefiting  them.  If  a  student  has 
the  idea  that  he  knows  it  all,  the  teacher's 
first  duty  is  to  undeceive  him.  What  is  ob- 
tained at  most  schools,  at  the  best,  is  only 
the  foundation  of  an  education.  He  would 
be  thought  a  fool  who  should  imagine  that 
he  had  built  a  house  when  he  was  laying  the 
cellar  wall ;  but  he  is  no  wiser  who  boasts  of 
his  attainments  when  he  has  not  even  a  good 
corner  stone  laid.  Fortunately,  conceited 
pupils  are  in  the  minority,  but  they  have  not 
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all  graduated  yet.  But  what  shall  we  say  of 
the  conceited  teacher?  Put  him  down  as  a 
man  of  shallow  attainments,  who  is  so  puffed 
up  with  his  own  knowledge  that  it  is  continu- 
ally running  over  in  self  praise.  No  one  of 
broad  general  culture  will  do  this. .  Conceit 
may  hide  for  a  time  the  soft  spot  in  a  teach- 
er's head,  but  it  is  there  all  the  same.  Strange 
to  say,  there  are  some  of  the  worst  cases  of 
this  disease  among  teachers.  To  such  the 
best  that  can  be  said  is,  Go  study  humility 
among  the  great  masters.  Stand  at  the  feet 
of  the  great  Newton,  who  thought  himself  a 
pebble  gatherer,  Better  still,  learn  of  that 
Great  Teacher,  who,  though  he  had  all 
knowledge,  never  boasted  of  it,  and  never 
manifested  a  shadow  of  conceit. 


In  no  occupation  besides  teaching,  is  there 
such  pressing  need  of  new  thoughts,  ideas, 
and  illustrations;  in  none  is  there  such  a  ten- 
dency to  fall  into  evil  "ruts" — to  do  the 
same  thing  over  and  over  in  the  same  way; 
and  to  say  the  same  thing  over  and  over  day 
after  day.  A  wise  teacher  reasons  as  a  woman 
•does  when  she  buys  a  sewing  machine,  or 
.as  a  farmer  does  when  he  buys  a  mowing 
machine.  He  avails  himself  of  the  thoughts 
.and  discoveries  of  others  on  education. 
Hence  the  importance  of  educational  publU 
cations  ;  they  are  certainly  the  cheapest,  read- 
iest, and  surest  means  a  teacher  can  employ 
to  keep  himself  and  his  school  up  in  front. 
To  be  a  first-class  teacher,  you  must  know 
what  the  most  skillful  of  your  profession 
would  do  if  in  your  place. — N,  Y.  School 
Journal. 


There  is  more  nonsense  printed  in  our 
newspapers  under  the  general  head  of  educa- 
tional literature,  than  would  fill  a  hundred 
duodecimo  volumes.  Vague  theories,  anti- 
quated ideas,  illogical  reasonings,  false  max- 
ims, and  incorrect  methods,  abound.  It  is 
nonsense  and  nothing  else.  We  reproduce  a 
of  these  ideas,  as  samples  of  what  might  be 
indefinitely  extended. 

'*  It  is  as  unconstitutional  for  the  State  to 
go  into  the  business  of  education  as  into  the 
business  of  banking."  '*  Higher  education 
unfits  most  men  for  the  station  in  life  for 
which  the  God  of  nature  has  designed  them." 
**  The  greatest  enemy  of  progress  in  our 
country  is -the  free  public  high  schools." 
**  The  State  has  no  more  business  to  provide 
for  the  free  education  of  its  teachers  than  its 
ministers."  *'  To  the  denominations  alone 
belong  the  business  of  education."  **  Ex- 
aminations form  no  test  of  ability.'*     <<  The 


study  of  books  should  be  entirely  prohibiisd 
in  our  schools."  "The  tendency  of  al 
science  is  atheistic."  '*  No  arithmetic i^aced 
in  a  child's  hand  should  contain  anything  bis 
problems." 

We  spare  our  readers  the  recital  of  inoit 
of  this  sort.  It  is  api>arent  tha^  educational 
humbugs  have  not  all  gone  into  pennanent 
winter  quarters,  but  enough  live  over  to  pro- 
pagate  a  wonderful  progeny  of  the  grul^  of 
ignorance.  The  work  of  education  is  assom- 
ing  the  form  of  a  battle,  and  during  -its  pro- 
gress we  may  suffer  a  temporary  defeat ;  bat 
victory  is  certain.  Free  education  for  every- 
body in  everything  necessary  to  good  citizen-  | 
ship,  is  our  watchword,  —  JBarnes^s  £d. 
Weekly. 


The  human  being  is  not  yet  a  purely  spirit- 
ual existence.  He  has  a  material  organism 
to  train,  and  a  material  environment  to  con- 
trol and  use.  During  the  scholastic  yean. 
nature  demands  a  large  amount  of  physical 
activity,  and  in  maturer  years  an  important 
part  of  the  work  of  maturer  society  consists 
in  the  transportation  of  matter.  Here  is  a 
useful  instinct  of  boyhood  which  may  be 
turned  to  account  in  promoting  the  efficiency 
of  the  work  of  mankind.  Base  ball,  cricket, 
foot-ball,  and  boating  are  not  the  only  ath- 
letic resorts  which  combine  amusement  with 
exercise.  The  whittling  instinct  is  irrepressi- 
bly  strong.  Why  not  encourage'  the  boy  to 
whittle?  Why  not  open  a  whittling  shop, 
instead  of  leaving  him  to  deface  the  desks  at 
the  cost  of  his  skin  ?  As  well  thrash  a  boy 
for  sneezing.  The  whittling  shop  may  de- 
velop into  a  toy  factory,  a  cabinet  factory,  or 
a  wood  carving  establishment.  It  is  the 
intellectual  factor  added  to  the  social,  which 
gives  interest  to  muscular  effort.  Hand-work 
joined  with  head-work  produces  best  head- 
work  and  best  hand  work.  Boys  are  curious. 
Every  boy  feels  an  almost  irrepressible  desire 
to  take  a  watch  or  a  clock  to  pieces.  The 
intellect  seeks  to  know  of  what  pieces  a  ma- 
chine is  composed,  and  their  mode  of  action 
upon  each  other.  Why  not  receive  the  hint 
of  nature,  and  permit  the  boy  to  entertain 
himself  with  machinery  ?  Who  can  tell  how 
many  Fultons  have  died  inglorious,  because 
forbidden  to  tamper  with  machinery  ?  I 
faithfully  believe  that  a  foot-lathe  would  be 
worth  more  to  most  boys  than  ten  years  clois- 
tered schooling.  But  I  would  not  intermit 
class  study  for  the  sake  of  the  lathe  or  the 
tool-chest.  Mechanical  workshops  might 
reasonably  be  attached  to  every  college  and 
university.     Half  our  students  might  grado- 
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ate  in  the  possession  of  a  trade  as  well  as  a  ' 
diploma.  The  acquisition  of  the  trade  does  ' 
not  imply  irksome  labor.  The  cultured  mind 
does  not  demand  seven  years  of  apprentice- 
ship. I  feel  perfectly  confident  that  if  shops 
for  wood  and  metal  working  were  attached 
to  the  university,  the  base  ball  clubs  would 
soon  be  beating  about  for  recruits. — Alexan- 
der WinchelL 


Some  teachers,  by  nature,  are  better  fitted 
to  manage  the  young,  to  impart  instruction, 
to  apply  proper  stimulas  to  the  mind,  than 
others  are.  They  have  a  peculiar  adaptedness 
for  this  particular  calling,  a  facility  in  the 
use  of  language,  a  power  of  illustration,  an 
intelligent  enthusiasm,  an  earnestness  of  man- 
ner, which  cannot  fail  to  inspire  interest  in 
the*  minds  of  their  pupils,  and  make  them 
eminently  successful  as  teachers. 


BOTANY  IN  COMMON  SCHOOLS. 


SUPT.  H.  S.  BAKER. 


IN  compliance  with  your  request,  I  give 
some  results  of  the  attempt  to  introduce 
botany,  not  as  a  text-book  study,  but  as  a 
general  exercise,  into  the  schools  of  Pierce 
county. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  outline  some 
of  the  reasons  for  what  may  seem  an  inno- 
vation. Whilst,  personally,  I  believe  that 
botany  should  be  placed  in  the  list  of  third 
grade  studies,  and  taught  from  a  text  book,  to 
such  an  extent  that  all  pupils  of  ordinary  abil- 
ity could,  at  sixteen  years  of  age,  analyze 
phenogams,  I  will  not  defend  that  position  in 
this  paper.  Further,  I  should  like  to  read 
some  convincing  arguments,  if  it  were  possi- 
ble to  bring  torward  any,  to  prove  that 
botany  is  not  as  profitable,  both  as  a  practi- 
cal and  culture  study,  as  constitutions,  his- 
tory, two-thirds  of  what  is  taught  under  the 
head  of  geography,  and  one- half  of  the  work 
in  text-books  of  arithmetic  and  grammar. 
But  the  merest  rudiments  of  the  science  can 
be  taught,  until  the  law  is  made  as  it  should 
be.  Nothing  more  has  been  taught  in  this 
county. 

All  admit  that  the  perceptive  faculties  are 
first  active,  and  should  receive  the  first  culti- 
vation given  to  the  mind.  But  our  common 
school  curriculum  either  ignores  the  existence 
of  such  faculties,  and  the  beautiful  material 
world,  or  else  presumes  upon  the  completion 
of  all  needed  cultivation  at  four  years  of  age. 
At  that  point,  the  state    throws  open  the 


school-house  door,  and  the  child  can,  if  he 
choose,  begin  to  work  in  abstract  processes. 
The  very  best  mental  food  for  him  is  entirely 
withheld.  He  learns  to  reason  before  he 
learns  to  see — a  relatively  painful  process. 

Botany,  in  connection  with  drawing,  with- 
out which  it  cannot  be  properly  taught,  is  the 
best  possible  study  to  quicken  the  percep- 
tives :  and,  if,  in  itself,  it  was  valueless,  this 
fact  would  warrant  the  study  of  it. 

Botany,  being  a  proper  subject  for  the  child 
to  investigate,  giving  actual  employment  to 
those  mental  faculties  which  alofie  are  de- 
veloped in  early  years,  is  to  his  mind  what 
proper  food  is  to  the  stomach,  and,  therefore, 
the  processes  of  study  give  exquisite  pleas- 
ure to  the  young  pupil.  So  all  subjects 
would  give  pleasure  to  older  pupils,  if  pro- 
perly presented,  and  at  the  right  age.  And, 
as  the  perceptives  do  hot  cease  to  be  active 
for  several  years,  and  until  the  reasoning  fac- 
ulties begin  to  develop,  older  pupils  can  also 
study  it  with  profit  and  pleasure.  Incident- 
ally, they  learn  something  of  the  principles 
of  classification,  of  color,  form  and  geomet- 
rical terms.  The  pupils,  so  interested  in 
botany,  are  more  easily  interested  in  other 
studies.  The  keen  relish  for  the  work  stimu- 
lates them,  perhaps  unconsciously,  to  work 
harder  in  other  branches,  without  any  effort 
on  the  teacher's  part.  But  knowing  this 
fact,  the  teacher  can  use  it  to  work  wonders. 
Botany  will  keep  your  school  lively  in  all 
mental  work. 

Schools  of  all  kinds  are  criticised  because 
those  who  have  gone  out  into  actual  life  so 
often  fail  to  make  better  progress,  financially, 
than  others.  Why?  Because  the  curricu- 
lum too  often  makes  students  day-dreamers, 
rather  than  observers.  The  man  of  small 
perceptives  is  absent-minded,  often  lacking 
energy  in  any  direction.  If  children  were 
taught  to  use  their  eyes  and  hands,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  control  those  organs  by  the 
mind,  the  day  of  dreaming,  conceited  grad- 
uates would  be  past.  To  distinguish  minute 
differences  is  a  most  valuable  capacity.  Bot- 
any consists  largely  of  that  work.  It  gives  a 
man  an  ability  and  disposition  to  see  the 
world  and  its  contents.  A  certain  college 
president,  lately  elected,  said  that  his  success 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  he  always  gave  the 
closest  attention  to  the  smallest  details.  In 
no  other  respect  was  he  different  from  others 
who  accomplished  less  good.  Others  have 
said  as  much.  Botany  turns  the  mind  in  that 
direction. 

The  time  spent  daily  does  not  detract  from 
I  the  school  work,  because  it  comes  just  before 
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an  intermission  when  idleness  is  the  rule. 
The  stimulus  imparted  causes  more  work  to 
be  done  in  the  day  than  could  be  accomplished 
without  it.  Fifteen  minutes  given  to  botany 
is  equivalent  to  adding  at  least  a  half  hour  to 
the  working  time  of  the  school.  So  the  cries 
of  "time  wasted/'  **  too  many  studies  now 
on  the  list,"  **  what  is  the  use  of  a  smatter- 
ing," etc.,  are  from  those  not  cognizant  of  the 
facts.  If  a  slow  boy  is  never  interested  in 
anything,  try  him  on  botany.  Tell  him  to 
draw  a  leaf  form,  after  he  has  seen  it  and 
described^it.  If  that  does  not  waken  him 
the  outlook  is  bad.     But  it  rarely  fails. 

There  are  two  schools  in  Pierce  county 
which  give  systematic  text  book  instruction 
in  botany,  viz.:  the  Normal,  and  River  Falls 
Institute.  Hence,  many  teachers  are  well 
prepared  to  t^ach  the  rudiments,  orally. 

Nearly  one-third  of  the  pupils  have  received 
some  instruction  in  botany  during  the  sum- 
mer. Between  twenty  and  thirty  teachers 
have  given  instruction  in  it,  orally.  The  les- 
sons have  been  chiefly  in  morphology.  The 
testimony  of  the  teachers  is  uniform  in  re- 
gard to  the  great  interest  manifested,  the 
stimulus  imparted  to  them  in  other  branches, 
the  increasing  power  and  disposition  to  ob- 
serve natural  objects,  and,  indirectly,  ihe 
wholesome  disciplinary  effects. 

Wisconsin  yournal. 


WOltK  FOR  THE  MICROSCOPE. 


WHAT  CAN   BE  DONE  WITH  A  TWELVE-DOLLAR 

INSTRUMENT. 


PROF.  S.  CALVIN. 

FOR  our  first  experiment  this  week  it  will 
be  an  advantage  if  we  can  set  aside  our 
twelve-dollar  microscope  for  a  few  minutes 
and  procure  access  to  one  having  a  power  of 
about  four  hundred  diameters.  With  the  tip 
of  your  pen  knife  take  a  very  small  quantity 
of  some  insoluble,  finely  divided  powder, 
such  as  dry  gamboge,  mix  it  thoroughly  on  a 
slide  with  a  drop  of  water,  and  cover  with  a 
thin  cover  glass.  Thin  covers  may  be  ob- 
tained from  any  optician,  and  are  an  absolute 
necessity  when  using  the  medium  or  higher 
powers  of  the  microscope.  Any  of  the  mix- 
ture extending  beyond  the  edges  of  the  cover 
may  be  removed  with  a  bit  of  blotting  paper. 
Now  focus  carefully  and  observe  the  minute 
currents  sweeping  the  particles  of  gamboge  in 
one  or  more  directions.  I  call  your  atten- 
tion to  these  currents  because  you  are  sure  to 
see  them  anyway,  but  they  are  of  no  earthly 


importance.  Notice  accurately  the  moi?- 
ments  they  produce,  and  then  disregard  thca 
altogether.  Eliminating  the  effect  of  curresS 
you  are  prepared  to  see  other  movemens. 
The  little  restless  particles  suspended  in  tk 
water  all  seem  seized  with  a  curious  impok 
to  spin  and  dance.  They  perch  and  crowd 
and  jostle  each  other,  and  seem  to  chan^ 
from  place  to  place  as  if  endowed  with  lift 
It  is  not  until  we  have  watched  them  soDoe 
time  that  the  movements  are  resolved  into 
simple  oscillations.  It  is  needless  to  say  that 
vitality  is  in  no  way  accountable  for  these 
motions :  we  were  particular  to  select  for  the 
experiment  an  inorganic  thing.  The  raotioos 
are  purely  physical,  and  have  attained  celeb- 
rity among  observers  under  the  name  of 
Brownian  movements.  Familiarity  with 
Brownian  motion  is  essential  to  a  correct  in- 
terpretation of  many  phenomena  that  wifl 
demand  attention  in  the  study  of  organic 
things.  Tiny  granules  liberated  from  the 
cells  of  plants,  and  fatty  matter  or  other  sub- 
stance, in  a  state  of  minute  subdivision,  in 
the  blood  or  tissue  of  animals,  as  often  found 
dancing  about  under  our  lenses  and  suggest- 
ing the  presence  of  countless  hordes  of  para- 
sitic organisms,  are  only  Brownian  particles 
agitated  hy  a  mere  physical  impulse. 

Take  a  drop  of  milk,  dilute  and  mix  thor- 
oughly with  about  twice  as  much  water, 
then  mount  and  examine  with  a  power  of 
three  or  four  hundred,  and  you  have,  among 
the  smaller  globules,  a  beautiful  exhibition  of 
organic  particles  engaged  in  the  * '  Brownian 
dance."  The  use  of  the  higher  pKjwer  is  de- 
sirable only  for  the  first  observations  ;  with  a 
little  experience  we  should  see  Brownian 
movements  with  the  smaller  instruments. 

We  have  all,  doubtless,  entertained  the  be- 
lief sometime,  that  one  of  the  fundamental 
distinctions  among  the  kingdoms  of  Nature 
is  expressed  by  the  two  words,  arumals  move. 
We  are  now  ready,  I  hope,  to  record  as  a  fact 
fraught  with  important  bearings  on  such  crude 
biological  distinctions,  that  there   are  move- 
ments going  on  continually  among  all  sorts 
of  microscopic  particles  with  which  neither 
animals  nor  plants,  as  such,  have  anything  to 
do.     Having  fairly  mastered  the  full  signifi- 
cance of  that  fact  let  us  have  recourse  once 
more  to  pond  life.    Either  in  the  ponds  them- 
selves or  in  the  bottles  and  tanks  that  con- 
tain our  last  week's  collections,  there  will  be 
found  very  delicate,   pale,  bluish -green  fila 
ments,  generally  finer  than  the  threads  of  our 
first  algae  and  yet  resembling  them  in  some 
respects.     The  chlorophyll  is  not  so  brilliant 
nor  is  it  disposed  in  the  same  way,  but  each 
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filament  consists  of  a  linear  series  of  cells. 
This  particular  alga  is  known  as  Oscillatoria, 
and  under   the  microscope  each  looped  and 
tangled  thread  is  found  to  be  going  through 
the     most     agonizing     contortions,     slowly 
straightening  and  bending  and  twisting  and 
shifting  itself,  and  seeming  failing  with  all  its 
writhings  to  find  a  position  of  ease  or  com- 
fort.    If  the  cluster  of  Oscillatoriae  be  grow- 
ing rapidly  there  will  be  specimens  of  every 
length,  from  little  club  like  pieces  of  only  a 
few  cells  to  long,  wavy  filaments  that  exp>ose 
only  a  portion  of  their  length  while  winding 
back  and  forth  across  the  microscopic  field. 
And    the  shorter    pieces   rotate   themselves 
about  any  part  as  an  axis,  or  glide  back  and 
forth  in  the  direction  of  their  length  with  ap- 
parent deliberation  and  the  utmost  indiffer- 
ence as  to  which  end  goes  foremost. 

While  fixing  these  observations  in  the  mind 
PlJease  remember  that  Oscillatoria  is  a  plant ; 
and  now  lay  it  aside  while  you  examine  some 
diatoms  that  must,  ere  this,  have  excited  cu- 
riosity by  presenting  themselves  in  the  field 
of  your  instrument.     Diatoms  are  beautiful 
little  plants,  simplerj  if  anything,  than  an  Os 
cillatorise,  for  they  consist  essentially  of  a  sin- 
gle cell.     They  abound  in  all  ponds,  clinging 
to  Algae  and   other  submerged  objects,  or 
scattered  freely  over  the  bottom.    Collections 
of  all  kinds  of  material  taken  at  random  from 
all  kinds  of  ponds  are  sure  to  contain  more 
or  less  of  them     They  have  always  been  re- 
garded with  much  interest  by  the  microsco- 
pist,  on  account  of  the  graceful  outlines  of  the 
crystal  case  which  constitutes  tKe  cell  wall,  as 
well  as  for  the  extreme  delicacy  of  the  lines 
engraved  upon  its-surface.     The  demand  for 
instruments  that  would  resolve  diatom  mark- 
ings has  had  no  small  effect  in  stimulating  the 
production  of  more  and  more  perfect  lenses 
for  the  microscope,  and  when  the  account  of 
our  indebtedness  for  the  precision  of  that  in- 
strument is  finally  made  up,  we  will  have  to 
award  a  large  share  of  credit  to  the  indescrib- 
ably minute  and  perfect  and  beautiful  shells 
of  glass  that  specks  of  living  protoplasm  are 
continually  elaborating  for  their  own  defense, 
in  the   recesses  of  every  creek  and   pond. 
Some  of  our  fresh- water  diatoms  are  marked 
by  striae  so  delicate  and  close  that  a  hundred 
thousand  of  them  might  be  ruled  in  the  space 
of  an  inch,  and  it  tests  the  powers  of  many 
higher-priced  microscopes,  even  when  aided 
by  the  most  skillfully  managed  light,  to  show 
the  individual   lines.     It  will   be   no  disap- 
pointment,  then,   if   our    little    microscope 
shows  only  the  form  of  the  diatom  without 
the  markings,  but  we  will  find  just  as  much 


profit  in  observing  some  other  things  that  it 
will  show.  Diatoms,  be  it  known,  are  none 
of  your  lazy,  sedentary  plants,  but  restless, 
roving  fellows,  bent  on  seeing  the  world  for 
themselves,  and  their  interesting,  gliding 
movements  are  fairly  n within  the  powers  of 
our  twelve-dollar  instrument.  One  of  the 
most  common  of  diatonjis  has  the  shape  of  a 
very  symmetrical  little  boat,  pointed  at  each 
end,  and  it  is  in  recognition  of  this  resem- 
blance that  it  has  been  called  Navicula.  We 
may  get  scores  of  Naviculae  on  the  slide  at 
once,  and  the  gliding  movements  of  these 
fairy  boats,  each  directed  by  the  caprice  of 
its  fairy  boatman,  the  speck  of  living,  struc- 
tureless protoplasm  within,  present  a  scene 
compared  with  which  the  maneuvering  of  no 
royal  fleet  could  be  more  impressive. 

In  some  of  the  bottles  of  pond-water  we 
are  sure  to  find  some  curious  little  spheres 
that  go  rolling  about  with  a  motion  that  is 
the   very  perfection   of  gracefulness.      The 
color  is  pale  yellowish- green,  and  by  holding 
the  bottle  up  to  the  light  they  can  be  easily 
detected    and    fished    out    with  a   dipping 
tube.     Transfer,  with  a  drop  of  water,  to  a 
slide  having  a  cell  or  small  cavity  for  holding 
liquids,  leave  uncovered  and  examine  with 
microscopic  erect.    If  the  cell  is  deep  enough, 
use  a  thin  cover  and  incline  the  instrument 
if  more  convenient.     You  have  before  you 
the  VoivoXy  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  add 
that  it  is  a  microscopic  object  of  unusual  in- 
terest and  beauty.     The  sphere  is  perfectly 
transparent  except  that  dots  of  greenish  pro- 
toplasm stud  the  surface  at  more  or  less  regu- 
lar intervals.     Watch  its  easy,  graceful  mo- 
tion as  it  rolls  over  and  over,  moving  back 
and  forth,  and  changing  the  axis  of  revolu- 
tion and  the  direction  of  motion  to  suit  any 
whim  or  respond  to  any  impulse.     Observe 
what  happens  when  it  encounters  some  ob- 
stacle ;    how,   wiser  than   some   hot-headed 
creatures  that  boast  a  higher  organization,  it 
gracefully  bows  to  the  impossible  and  tries 
some  other  road.     If  two  or  more  are  in  the 
cell  together  you  will  see  them  taking  pains 
to  avoid  each  other  when  there  is  a  possi- 
bility of  a  collision.     When  fairly  stranded 
or  progress  stopped  in  any  way,  you  can  see 
the   water  near  the  surface  of  the  sphere 
strongly  agitated  and  might  infer  the  nature  of 
the  organs  by  which  the  Vohox  is  propelled, 
though  our  little  instrument  will  hardly  show 
them.     When  killed  and  stained  with  some 
staining  fluid,  and  examined  with  a  power  of 
three  or  four  hundred,  the  projx:lling  organs 
become  visible.     Each  little  spot  upon  the 
surface  is  resolved  into  a  pear-shaped  mass  of 
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protoplasm  embedded  in  the  transparent  sub- 
stance of  the  sphere  and  furnished  with  a  pair 
of  hair- like  lashes  protruding  beyond  the 
surface.  These  lashes  are  called  cilia,  and 
are  the  organs  of  locomotion,  not  only  in  the 
VoIvoXf  but  in  thousands  of  the  lower  forms, 
both  of  animals  and  plants.  In  no  grade  of 
organization,  indeed,  do  we  rise  beyond  some 
dependence  on  ciliary  action,  for  even  in  the 
highest  mammals,  ciliated  cells  perform  essen- 
tial service  in  all  the  respiratory  passages. 

Educaiumal  Weekly. 


INSECT  LIVES. 


JUUA  P.  BALLARD. 


HOW  shall  we  interest  our  young  people  ! 
How  shall  we  most  interest  them  ?  How 
shall  we  best  interest  them  ? 

You  give  to  your  boy  a  glass  ball.  It  is 
clear  and  beautiful.  He  can  amuse  himself 
with  it.  How  ?  Not  by  studying  it,  but  by 
rolling  or  catching  it.  Tell  him  to  put  the 
ball  under  a  glass  cover  and  watch  it.  Tell 
him  to  wait  and  look  again,  and  see  what  he 
will  find.  "  Nothing,"  he  says,  "  but  a  ball." 
He  is  right.  Man  made  it,  and  all  the  beauty 
it  will  ever  have  it  has  now.  Give  him  a  mi- 
croscope. What  does  he  see  ?  A  little  coars- 
er texture,  perhaps  a  flaw,  a  bubble  of  con- 
fined air,  but  only  the  same  glass  ball.  Go 
with  him  to  the  forest.  Pick  from  an  oak 
branch  a  plain  brown  ball.  Is  this  only  a 
ball  ?  Put  it  under  a  glass.  Look  again,  and 
you  will  find  it  more  than  a  ball.  It  is  a 
home.  The  doors  will  soon  open  and  the 
family  disperse.  Watch.  There  goes  one  in 
full  dress  out  on  an  early  promenade.  With 
what  ease  and  grace  it  walks  up  and  down  its 
prison  of  glass.  Another  follows  There  is 
a  large  family  for  so  small  a  house.  Who 
built  it  ?  Was  it  cast  in  a  mold  by  a  man  ? 
God  made  it,  and  all  the  beauty  it  has  is  not 
seen  at  first.  Take  the  microscope.  No 
roughness  is  revealed,  no  flaw,  but  exquisite 
beauty  and  finish  in  every  part  of  the  house, 
in  every  part  of  each  perfect  inmate.  Sup- 
pose a  boy  could  buy  a  glass  ball  that  would 
develop  such  wonderful  secrets.  What  mer- 
chant could  supply  the  market  ?  Aladdin's 
lamp  would  be  at  a  discount. 

You  give  your  girl  a  silk  **  beech-nut  box." 
Some  of  them  will  know  what  I  mean  :  a 
three-sided  box,  made  of  card -board  and 
covered  and  lined  with  silk,  such  as  only 
grandmothers  can  probably  make  now.  She 
looks  at  it.     It  seems  solid.     Press  it,  and  it 


opens.  One  side  has  been  left  without  beio^ 
closed.  What  can  she  do  with  it  ?  It  is  bet- 
ter than  a  ball.  It  will  hold  something.  Sbe 
can  use  it.  But  the  box  itself,  what  will  it 
come  to  ?  Tell  her  to  put  the  box  under  i 
glass  and  see  what  it  will  get  to  be.  She  will 
laugh  and  tell  you,  "only  a  box."  All  there 
is  to  it  she  sees  at  once.  Try  the  microscope. 
Only  a  little  coarser  silk. 

Here  is  a  green  **  beech-nut  box"  I  have 
found  on  a  walnut  leaf.  It  is  very  small — ^no 
larger  than  a  beech-nut,  and  looking  much 
like  a  green  one.  Is  it  a  box?  Let  us  try  the 
microscope.  It  is  embroidered  on  the  sides 
and  back.  There  are  small  patterns  in  db- 
monds  in  brown  and  drab.  While  you  look 
it  moves.  Put  it  under-  a  glass  and  watch. 
Is  it  a  home  ?  Put  a  bit  of  walnut  leaf  by  it 
What  is  that  moving  just  under  one  of  the 
pointed  ends  ?  It  is  a  head.  The  leaf  begins 
to  disappear,  the  owner  of  the  box,  the  Z/«- 
ascodes  scapha,  is  taking  his  breakfast. 

Which  will  you  prefer,  the  glass  ball  or  the 
round,  brown  house,  the  silk  box,  or  the  car- 
ious living  thing  that  has  surprised  you  and 
holds  in  reserve  a  still  greater  surprise. 

It  is  with  the  hope  of  getting  this  question 
answered  in  favor  of  living  balls  and  boxes, 
of  getting  the  key  into  the  hand  and  getting 
the  heart  ready  and  anxious  to  unlock  the 
many  sources  of  beauty  and  interest  which 
God  has  placed  all  about  us  in  nature,  that 
the  little  volume  of  *'  Insect  Lives,"  noticed 
elsewhere,  has  been  written  ;  that  we  may 
learn  that  while  "it  is  the  glory  of  God  to 
conceal  a  thing,"  he  is  not  only  willing  we 
should  search  out  these  hidden  wonders,  but 
will  himself  be  glad  in  our  newfound  delight 
in  them. 


ABOUT  THE  STARS. 


HE  was  a  bright  little  boy,  Harry  Newman,  about 
twelve  years  old,  who  lives  with  his  father  and 
mother  in  a  fine  old  New  England  town,  where  the 
trees  are  so  tali  and  grand  their  foliage  forms  beautiful 
arches  over  every  street.  IIarry*s  father  teaches  as- 
tronomy in  a  large  college  near  by,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing Harry  likes  better  than  to  listen  to  stories  nboat 
the  stars  from  his  papa.  The  way  he  came  to  like 
them  so  much  was  this: 

One  pleasant  afternoon  last  August,  Mr.  Newman 
and  Harry  set  out  for  a  walk  into  the  country.  When 
they  had  walked  on  for  a  long  while,  Mr.  Newman 
said  :  <*  It  is  time  for  us  to  turn  t>ack,  Harry ;  the  son 
will  go  down  before  we  reach  home." 

And  as  they  turned  their  faces  homeward,  Harry 
said,  "  Papa,  does  the  sun  really  go  round,  or  didn*t 
you  tell  me  once  that  the  earth  moves  and  the  sun 
stands  still?" 

"  You  are  right,  my  boy,"  said  Mr.  Newman  ;  "the 
sun  stands  still,  and  the  earth  and  other  planets  move 
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around  it.  A  long  time  ago  people  thought  the  earth 
was  a  great  flat  plain,  and  that  the  sun  and  all  the 
stars  moved  around  it  once  in  twenty-four  hours." 

*«  Oh,  papa !"  cried  Harry,  "how  could  they  Ihink 
the  earth  was  flat,  when  they  could  see  how  the  lower 
part  of  a  ship  goes  out  of  sight  before  the  top  does, 
fts  you  showed  me  last  week  at  Old  Orchard  Beach  ?" 
••  It  does  seem  strange,"  said  Mr.  Newman,  "  but 
it  was  true  ;  and  the  maii  who  flrst  declared  that  he 
believed  it  round  was  laughed  at   by  everylx>dy  for 
holding  such  an  absurd  idea.     The  earth  turns  round 
on  her  axis,  and  this  makes  day  and  night,  you  know. 
Then  it  goes  round  the  sun  once  a  year,  and  by  chang- 
ing its  position  at  diflerent  times,  gives  what  we  call 
our   seasons.     But  before    we  talk  more  about  the 
earth,  I  will  tell  you  something  about  the  sun,  if  you 
want  to  hear  it." 

••  I  do,  very  much,"  said  Harry. 
'*  Well,"  continued  his  father,  "you  will  hardly  be- 
lieve me  when  I  tell  you  that  the  sun  is  so  far  off"  that 
if  you  could  take  passage  in  a  car  going  from  here 
there  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour,  and  should 
start  next  New  Year's  day,  1880,  you  would  not  reach 
the  sun  till  the  middle  of  the  year  2218 — four  hun- 
dred and  thirty  years  from  the  time  you  start — in  other 
words,  the  sun  is  about  ninety ^two  millions  of  miles 
away." 

Said  Harry,  "  Whew  !  I  should  have  to  be  as  old 
as  Methuselah." 

"  And  the  sun  is  so  large,"  continued   Mr.  New- 
man, "  that  in  this  same  car  you  would  be  ten  years 
in  going  around  it,  while  you  would  travel  around  the 
earth  at  the  same  rate  in  about  a  month.     It  takes 
1,200,000  earths  to  make  one  sun;  or,  if  you  call  a 
good-sized  orange  the  sun,  the  earth  would  be  no 
larger  in  proportion  than  the  point  of  a  pin." 
"  What  is  the  sun  made  of?**  asked  Harry. 
"The  best  astronomers,"  answered  Mr.  Newman, 
-  "  say  that  the  whole  inside  is  a  kind  of  hot  gas,  and 
that  the  surface  is  a  great  ocean  of  fire  which  is  all 
the  time  boiling  and  seething  and  sending  up  huge 
jets  of  flame  thousands  of  miles  high — the  most  glori- 
ous fireworks  one  could  dream  of.     If  a  portion  of 
this  fiery  mass  should  be  blown  over  the  United  States 
at  the  rate  at  which  it  moves  on  the  sun,  it  would 
only  be  thirty  seconds  in  rushing  from  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence  to  the  Gulf    of   Mexico,  leaving  the 
whole  country  not  only  a  mass  of  ruin,  but  of  glow- 
ing vapor,  while  the  ashes  of  New  York,  Boston  and 
Chicago  would  only  be  one  small  cloud.     You  will 
get  a  liitle  idea  of  how  hot  it  is  up  on  the  sun  when 
I  tell  you  that  if  Ihe  earth  were  made  of  ice,  it  would 
take  but  two  minutes  to  melt;    two  minutes  more 
to  boil  the  water  which  it  would  then  consist  of,  and 
thirteen  minutes  more  to  convert  it  all  into  steam." 

"Oh !"  said  Harry,  "  I  would  never  have  believed 
that  yellow  ball  over  there  in  the  sky  could  be  so  big, 
or  so  far  off",  or  so  hot,  as  you  say ;  but  I  don't- see  how 
you  find  out  all  these  things." 

His  father  continued,  "  When  you  grow  older,  you 
will  understand  some  of  the  wonderful  ways  in  which 
astronomers  make  these  discoveries." 

"  I  wish  I  were  old  enough  now,"  said  Harry. 
"  But,  papa,  if  the  sun  is  so  large,  how*  big  is  the 
moon  ?    That  looks  about  the  same  size." 

"  Why,  my  dear  boy,  it  would  take  sixty  millions  of 
our  moons  to  make  the  sun  !  It  looks  so  much  larger 
because  it  is  so  much  nearer  us.  It  is  about  240,000 
miles  from  us,  and  revolves  around  us  about  once  a 
month,  as  we  do  around  the  sun  once  a  year.  A  cu- 
rious thing  about  the  moon  is,  that  no  one  has  ever 


seen  the  other  side  of  it,  and  many  astronomers  have 
conjectured  that  the  other  side  is  like  the  earth,  and 
that  people  live  there ;  but  it  is  clearly  known  now 
that  there  is  neither  air  nor  water  there ;  so,  of  course, 
no  one  could  live  on  the  moon.  I  will  show  you  a 
little  how  the  surface  of  the  moon  looks  as  seen 
through  a  telescope." 

As  Mr.  Newman  spoke,  he  picked  up  a  handful  of 
pebbles  from  the  ground  and  threw  them  into  a  soft 
bed  of  mud  which  they  had  just  reached.  **  These 
pebbles  sunk  in  the  mud,"  said  he,  "  look  very  much 
like  the  flat  craters  in  the  middle  of  the  mountains  of 
the  moon,  while  these  little  mounds  of  mud  around 
them  represent  the  curious,  shapes  of  the  mountains 
themselves.  One  of  thesb  days  I  will  show  them  to 
you  through  my  telescope,  &nd  some  of  the  planets 
too." 

"  How  many  did  you  say  there  were,  papa  ?"  asked 
Harry. 

"  Seven  besides  the  earth,"  replied  his  father, 
"  The  one  nearest  the  sun  is  called  Mercury.  It  is 
about  one-third  the  size  of  the  earth  and  is  forty  mil- 
lions of  miles  from  the  sun.  Next  comes  Venus,  that 
beautiful  bright  star  you  have  so  often  seen  near  sun- 
set time.     The   Greeks,   a  long   time  ago,  called  it 

*  Hesperus,'  or  the  evening  star  :  for  part  of  the  year 
it  is  seen  in  the  morning.  It  is  about  as  large  as  the 
earth  and  sixty-seven  millioix3  of  miles  from  the  sun." 

"When  does  the  earth  come  in,  papa?"  asked 
Harry. 

"  Next  tfr  Venus,  my  boy,"  replied  his  father,  **  and 
then  comes  Mars,  which  is  only  half  the  size  of  the 
earth,  and  yet  is  one  hundred  and  forty  one  millions 
of  miles  from  the  sun,  and  takes  two  of  our  years  to 
go  around  it ;  so  if  you  were  born  on  Mars,  you  would 
only  be  six  years  old,  instead  of  twelve  of  ours.  You 
can  tell  Mars  from  the  other  stars  by  its  shining  with 
such  a  red  light.  About  two  years  ago  an  astronomer 
in  Washington,  Prof.  Hall.,  was  looking  at  Mars  with 
his  telescope,  and  he  found  it  had  a  little  bit  of  a 
moon,  only  about  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  in  diameter, 
and  pretty  soon  he  discovered  another  a  little  larger  ; 
so  that  Mars  has  the  two  smallest  moons  ever  known." 

"  Have  the  other  planets  any  moons,  papa  ?"  said 
Harry. 

*'  Yes  ;  Jupiter,  t^e  next  planet,  has  four.  Two  of 
them  were  discovered  by  Galileo,  who  lived  a  long 
time  ago.  No  one  would  believe  he  had  seen  any 
moons,  and  one  old  astronomer  wouldn't  look  into  a 
telescope  for  fear  he  should  see  them  and  be  con- 
vinced. He  died  not  long  after,  and  Galileo,  who 
was  as  sharp  with  his  tongue  as  with  his  eyes,  said : 

*  I  hope  he  saw  them  on  his  way  to  heaven.'  Jupiter 
is  much  greater  than  all  the  rest  of  the  planets  put 
together,  and  is  thirteen  hundred  times  as  large  as 
our  earth.  It  would  take  a  rod  85,000  miles  long  to 
run  through  it  from  opposite  sides.  I  can  sh^w  you 
with  the  telescope  great  belts  across  it,  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  made  of  clouds." 

"  What  comes  after  Jupiter?  "  said  Harry. 

"Saturn,"  said  his  father,  "which,  though  only 
one-third  as  big  as  Jupiter,  is  three  times  as  large  as 
the  other  six  planets  put  together.  It  has  eight  moons 
and  two  great  rings  around  it.  So  if  you  could  make 
a  flying  trip  to  Saturn  some  fine  night,  you  would 
have  a  magnificent  sight,  when  you  arrived,  of  the 
sky  lit  up  by  these  eight  moons — some  full,  some  new 
— and  the  two  glorious  golden  rings  reaching  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  stars 
beside." 

"Oh !  rd  like  to  go  there  1  "  said  Harry.    "  Can't 
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Mr.  Edison  make  a  flying  machine,  papa  ?  He  can 
do  everything  ! " 

**  Even  if  he  could,"  said  Mr.  Newman,  "you  would 
have  to  be  several  hundred  years  old  before  you  could 
reach  Saturn  ;  and  besides,  you  could  not  live  outside 
of  our  atmosphere.  Beyond  Saturn  comes  first  Uran- 
us, with  four  moons,  and  then  away  beyond,  Neptune, 
which  was  discovered  by  two  men  about  the  same 
time — an  Englishman  and  a  Frenchman." 

As  Mr.  Newman  finished,  and  they  entered  their 
gate,  Harry  ran  to  his  mother,  who  was  waiting  for 
them  on  the  piazza,  and  exclaimed:  "Oh,  mamma! 
I  have  had  such  a  nice  time,  atid  when  I  grow  up  I 
mean  to  be  an  astronomer  and  have  a  telescope  my- 
self." 

Since  then  his  papa  and  he  have  had  many  good 
talks  about  the  stars,  and  Harry  never  wearies  of 
hearing  about  them. — N.  Y.  Observer, 


TALKS  WITH  MY  BOYS. 


WILLIAM  A.  MOWRY. 


YOU  have  shown  by  your  questions  that 
you  appreciate  the  value  and  the  neces- 
sity of  the  power  of  concentration  of  the 
mind,  but  some  of  you  fail  to  see  how  it  can 
be  secured.  We  shall  have  time  for  but  a 
few  of  the  questions  this  morning. 

Question  I. — "  Can  the  power  to  concentrate  the 
mind  upon  one  subject  be  cultivated  to  any  great  ex- 
tent ?  Do  not  different  persons  differ  radically,  by 
nature,  in  respect  to  this  power?" 

Question  II. — "  How  can  the  power  to  think  upon 
one  subject,  to  the  exclusion  of  irrelevant  thoughts, 
be  acquired  ?     Is  not  this  power  of  slow  growth  ?" 

Question  III — "  Dear  Teacher  :  I  liked  your 
remarks  this  morning  about  the  power  of  applying 
our  miiflls  to  whatever  we  want  to,  but  I,  for  one, 
cannot  do  it.  I  have  tried  again  and  again.  It 
seems  to  me  we  are  subject  to  fits  and  moods,  and 
when  we  can  we  can^  and  when  we  can't  we  r/zwV, 
and  there  is  the  end  of  it.  At  any  rate  that  is  my 
case. 

"  Now,  last  Saturday,  I  wrote  my  essay  nearly  all 
at  one  sitting,  but  I  could  not  do  it  again.  I  had 
been  at  work  on  it  for  many  days,  and  had  accom- 
plished but  little.  Saturday,  I  was  going  away  with 
Cyrus,  and,  just  as  I  was  ready  to  start,  he  came  over 
to  say  that  his  brother  had  come,  and  therefore  he 
could  not  go.  So,  having  nothing  else  to  do,  I  sat 
down  to  try  my  essay.  The  thoughts  came  faster  than 
I  could  write  them  down,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  I 
had  it  nearly  finished.  True,  I  had  to  prune  and 
trim  it  afterwards,  and,  of  course,  I  am  not  vain 
enough  to  supj^ose  that  the  thoughts,  after  all,  were 
worth  anything.  The  paper  had  no  particular  merit, 
but  it  was  good  for  me.  It  was  better  than  I  had 
thought  I  could  do, — better  than  I  could  have  done 
by  any  ordinary  process.  Now,  is  not  the  mind  sub- 
ject to  fits  and  moods  ?  and  when  the  mood  is  on  we 
can  succeed,  but  if  it  is  not  on  we  work  in  vain." 

Thomas. 

These  three  questions  represent  nearly  all  I 
have  received.     If  I  can  answer  them  satis- 


factorily, I  am  sure  you  will  find  the  time 
well  spent. 

Let  us  take  the  third  first.  Yes ;  the  miwi 
is  subject  to  fits  and  moods.  But  we  can  cu!-  j 
tivate  the  moods  We  can  train  the  mind  to  j 
work  or  not  to  work.  The  thing  for  us  to  do  ! 
is  so  to  train  and  school  and  discipline  the 
mind  that  it  will  do  our  bidding.  In  other  I 
words,  that  the  will  shall  govern  and  control 
all  the  powers.  You  will  observe  that  when 
Saturday  had  come  the  burden  of  the  week's 
lesson  was  off.  Thomas's  mind  was  free  aiKJI 
elastic.  Then,  when  Cyrus  could  not  go, 
nothing  was  left  for  Thomas  to  think  about 
but  that  essay.  The  circumstances  were  faf- 
orable  to  the  entire  concentration  of  the 
mind's  powers.  The  case  illustrates,  at  least, 
that  when  the  mind  is  thus  concentrated,  it 
acts  with  far  greater  power  and  success  than 
otherwise.  The  question  that  concerns  us  es- 
pecially is  how  to  secure  this  power — how  to 
cultivate  the  habit. 

1.  In  the  first  place,  you  must  exercise  the 
full  power  of  the  will     By  this  I  mean  that 

you  must  be  determined  to  bring  it  to  pass. 
A  student  who  cares  but  little  whether  he  suc- 
ceeds or  not,  will  not  succeed.  It  is  the  de- 
termination, the  absolute  will-force,  that  finds 
a  way  or  makes  a  way.  You  will  be  surprised, 
by  a  little  practice,  to  see  to  what  an  extent 
this  power  may  be  increased.  Try  it,  and  see 
for  yourselves.  - 

2.  In  the  next  place  you  must  be  method- 
ical. Every  lesson  should  have  its  own  tinae. 
If  you  try  to  learn  your  algebra  or  your 
Greek  to-day  at  9  o'clock,  and  to-morrow  at 
12,  and  the  next  day  at  3,  and  so  on,  you 
will  be  lifting  on  the  short  arm  of  the  lever. 
The  power,  then,  must  be  greater  than  the 
weight,  and  in  this  case,  it  never  is  so  ;  con- 
sequently, the  lesson  is  not  learned.  Have  a 
set  time  every  day  for  the  same  lesson,  and 
adhere  to  it.  Then,  again,  if  possible,  have 
the  same  place  in  which  to  study,  the  same 
chair  to  sit  in,  and  the  same  desk,  in  the  same 
corner,  and  get  your  lesson  from  the  same 
book. 

3.  Learn  by  trial  what  circumstances  are 
favorable,  and  what  unfavorable ;  and, 
turning  aside  from  the  less  favorable,  put 
yourself,  so  far  as  practicable,  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  most  promising  conditions. 
For  example,  some  will  study  better  sitting, 
others  standing ;  some  in  the  morning  or  in 
the  evening ;  some  alone,  others,  possibly,  in 
company ;  some  long  before  the  lesson  is  to 
be  recited,  others  immediately  before  the 
recitation ;  some  can  learn  faster  by  study- 
ing aloud,  others  in  the  most  perfect  silence; 
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some  can  learn  mathematics  best  in  the  morn- 
ing, others  in  the  evening ;  some  take  their 
memory  studies  early  in  the  day,  some  later. 
Now,  whatever  moods  you  find  yourself  sub- 
ject to,  cultivate  all  circumstances  that  are 
favorable 

4.  Then,  if  you  are  committing  to  mem- 
ory, much  aid  is  found  in  writing  out  the 
points  to  be  remembered.  The  use  of  the 
pen  or  pencil  is  essential  in  fixing  thoughts 
in  the  mind. 

5.  Learn,  effectually,  I  pray  you,  the  secret 
of  self-dependence.  Do  not  lean  upon  any 
one.  Stand  erect  by  your  own  power.  What- 
ever lesson  you  have  to  learn,  rely  upon  your- 
self, and  not  seek  the  aid  of  your  sisters  or 
aunts. 

The  true  office  of  education  is  to  discipline 
and  develop  the  powers  of  the  mind.  It  is 
to  give  power,  not  to  learn  facts  ;  and  he  who 
has  learned  how  to  get  a  lesson  in  an  hour, 
that  previously  had  taken  two  hours,  has  made 
no  small  acquisition. 

One  of  the  greatest  benefits  to  be  derived 
from  a  course  of  school  training  is  in  acquir- 
ing the  power  to  bring  it  to  pass  ;  to  secure 
the  habit  of  accomplishing  your  undertak- 
ings. He  can  because  he  thinks  he  can,  feels 
sure^he  can,  has  learned  to  trust  in  himself, 
believe  in  himself,  rely  upon  himself,  is  the 
true  translation  of  **  Possunty  quia  posse 
videnturT 

It  is  related  of  two  monks,  that  one  of 
them  expressed  to  the  other  his  regrets  that 
he  could  not  say  his  prayers  without  his 
thoughts  wandering  to  other  topics.  His 
brother  thought  that  was  unnecessary.  He 
was  not  troubled  in  that  way. 

''Aren't  you? ''said  the  other.  **Well, 
if  you  will  recite  the  Pater  Noster  without 
harboring  any  thought  but  that  expressed  by 
the  words  of  the  prayer,  I  will  give  you  my 
horse." 

"Agreed,"  said  his  brother,  and  sinking 
on  his  knees,  he  began  :  '*  ^  Pater  noster,  qui 
es  in  coelisy  sanctificiter  no  men  tuum.^  **  I 
wonder  if  he  will  give  me  the  saddle,"  thought 
the  monk. 

*-Ah,  brother,  I  was  mistaken  ;  I  tnisted 
unwisely  in  my  own  powers.  I  cannot  do 
it." 

Nevertheless,  the  lesson  was  not  lost  upon 
him,  but  applying  himself  to  the  task,  he  soon 
acquired  such  a  power  of  concentration  as  to 
become  an  earnest,  devout  monk,  and  finally 
a  great  scholar  with  a  world-wide  reputation. 
Promptness,  punctuality,  determination,  and 
correct  habits  of  study  and  work  will  give 

the  victory.  N  E.  Journal  of  Education, 


EVIL  COMMUNICATIONS. 


GUARD  YOUR  CHILDREN. 


THE  moral  ruin  caused  by  introducing 
impure,  deceitful,  and  wicked  servants 
into  families  where  there  are  children,  would 
appal  parents  could  they  but  know  its  extent. 
I  have  seen  it  stated  that  while  one  of  the 
greatest  philanthropists  of  modem  times,  who 
devoted  his  life  to  errands  of  mercy,  was 
careful  to  train  his  only  son  in  truth,  vir- 
tue and  religion,  his  trusted  servant  was,  at  the 
same  time,  taking  that  son  to  the  vilest  haunts 
of  infamy,  and  initiating  him  into  all  name- 
less vices,  until  he  was  ruined  and  died  ! 

We  personally  knew  an  instance  where  a 
kindly  and  well  meaning  minister  employed 
men  of  doubtful  character  on  his  farm,  one 
result  of  whose  service  was  that  his  promising 
young  son  who  worked  with  them  was  by 
them  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  counter- 
feiting, and  such  other  branches  of  knowl- 
edge as  may  be  picked  up  by  men  who  are 
familiar  with  jails  and  criminal  life.  The 
boy  was  an  apt  scholar,  and  became  a  thief 
himself,  and  only  God's  mercy  saved  him 
from  the  life  of  shame  and  crime  on  which 
he  was  fairly  started. 

"Evil  communications  corrupt  good  man- 
ners ;"  and  while  it  is  right  to  deal  kindly 
with  the  erring  and  the  fallen,  it  is  wrong  to 
expose  the  young,  unguarded,  to  their  influ- 
ence. 

GIVE  YOUR   GIRLS    A   ROOM. 

A  mother  writing  to  the  Farm  anct  Fire- 
side on  the  evils  often  resulting  from  putting 
the  younger  girls  of  a  family  to  sleep  with 
the  hired  girls,  says  of  this  practice  : 

f*  It  often  arises  from  want  of  thought  on 
the  subject,  and  wish  to  save  the  care  of  an 
extra  room  ;  but  if  the  mother  could  realize, 
as  I  do,  the  impure  influence  thus  thrown 
about  her  child,  she  would  endure  any 
amount  of  toil  and  inconvenience  rather  than 
allow  it.  Of  course,  there  are  exceptions — 
girls,  pure-minded  girls,  who  will  be  as  care- 
ful of  their  words  as  the  mother  herself — but 
in  too  many  cases,  every  new  hired  girl 
brings  a  new  lot  of  impure  stories  and  infor- 
mation, with  which  she  is  only  too  willing  to 
enlighten  the  ignorant  and  innocent  child. 
The  child  is  under  a  vow  to  '  never,  never 
tell  any  one,  especially  mother,*  and  feels  ex- 
tremely wise;  but  she  is  really  receiving 
false  impressions  which  it  will  take  years  to 
eradicate,  and  losing  an  innocence  of  mind, 
a  purity  of   thought,  which,  like    the  dew 
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upon  the  rose,  the  down  upon  the  peach, 
can  never  be  regained.  She  may  live  to  see 
the  wrong  and  curse  it ;  she  may  never  see 
the  wrong,  and  let  it  curse  her.  We  all 
know  how  easily  some  natures  are  balanced, 
either  to  the  right  or  wrong,  and  how  slight 
an  influence  at  a  certain  time  will  prove  *  the 
pebble  in  the  streamlet  scant,'  which  turns 
the  course  of  a  whole  life. 

"I  have  mentioned  the  main  reason  why  the 
intimacy  arising  from  the  sharing  of  a  room 
should  be  avoided,  but  there  are  other  reasons 
why  a  young  girl  should  have  a  room  of  her 
own.  She  will  learn  to  keep  it  in  order,  to 
arrange^t  carefully,  and  take  pride  in  collect- 
ing within  it  her  little  treasures  Then,  too, 
we  are  apt  to  think  that  no  season  of  life  ex- 
cept our  own  present  one  contains  any  real 
trials ;  but  they  are  scattered  all  along.  The 
infant  cries  for  its  lost  rattle,  the  child  grieves 
for  her  broken  doll,  the  school  girl  has  her 
pet  sorrows  that  everbody  laughs  at,  and  far- 
ther on  come  the  love  troubles,  which  are 
certainly  heart-breaking.  Through  them  all, 
it  is  a  comfort  to  have  the  privacy  of  one's 
room,  where,  secure  from  intrusion,  we  can 
fight  our  mental  battles  or  seek  our  needed 
quiet.  Mothers,  give  your  daughters  a  room 
to  keep,  to  decorate,  and  to  cry  in." 

The  Christian. 


THE  REAL  SCHOOL. 


MRS.   REBECCA    A.    RICKQFF. 


YOU  need  something  for  the  children  to 
do,  which  will  keep  them  quiet  and  in- 
terested, and  at  the  same  lime  relieve  the 
teacher  somewhat  from  the  necessity  of  con- 
stant talking.  This  is  the  important  prob- 
lem of  the  first  few  days.  Under  the  existing 
circumstances  of  the  primary  schools,  the 
slate  is  almost  the  only  thing  that  aids  in 
solving  it.  Here  is  an  outlet  for  the  chil- 
dren's activity,  and  a  way  for  them  to  exer- 
cise their  ingenuity. 

PICTURE-MAKING. 

The  love  of  picture-making  is  inherent  in 
every  child's  heart.  That  this  is  a  safe  state- 
ment to  make  may  be  proved  by  the  following 
illustrations,  viz :  Pictures  made  with  sticks, 
fingers  and  toes,  in  sand,  dust  and  mud  {ask 
the  nurses')  \  pictures  made  on  house  furniture 
with  pins,  scissors,  knives,  etc.,  commonly 
called  scratches  {ask  the  mother) ;  pictures 
made  on  doorsteps,  stone  pavements,  base- 
ment fronts,  etc.,  with   chalk  and  charcoal 


{ask  the  housemaids) ;  and  lastly,  ask  your- 
self if  you  ever  knew  a  child  to  possess  a  slate 
and  not  desire  to  make  pictures  on  it. 

This  being  true,  picture-making  becomes 
an  important  factor  in  primary  school  worL 
As  an  exercise  for  the  very  first  school  days 
it  has  the  following  advantages  :  It  is  some- 
thing which  the  children  can  do.  It  is  some- 
thing which  the  children  will  like  to  do.  It 
affords  the  teacher  an  opportunity  of  ascer- 
taining what  the  children  are  able  to  do  with 
the  slate  pencil.  It  presents  occasion  for  con- 
versation and  making  acquaintance,  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher,  with  individual  pupils. 

The  teacher  first  holds  with  the  school  a 
conversation,  prefaced  perhaps  by  a  story,  to 
bring  to  the  surface  such  thoughts  as  these : 
Did  you  ever  have  a  slate  before  ?  What  did 
you  made  on  it?  What  did  you  make  the 
pictures  with  ?  Show  me  your  pencib. 
Hold  them  up  so  that  I  can  see  them.  Do 
you  think  you  could  make  a  picture  now? 
Would  you  like  to  see  me  make  a  picture  on 
the  blackboard  ?     What  shall  I  make  ? 

She  makes  on  the  board  two  or  three  very 
simple  outline  pictures,  as  a  house,  a  flag,  a 
flower-pot,  etc.  She  now  tells  the  children 
that  they  make  some  pictures  on  their  slates. 
They  may  make  a  house,  a  bird,  a  tree,  a  flag, 
a  flower- pot,  a  hill,  a  river,  etc.,  or  they  may 
make  the  '*  old  woman  and  the  shoe."  E^h 
child  is  at  liberty  to  make  what  he  can  and 
will.  Those  who  have  no  slates  must  sit  still 
and  watch  the  rest ;  afterwards  they  may  be 
shown  the  slates  of  their  neighbors.  In  giv- 
ing directions  for  the  pictures,  the  teacher 
should  be  careful  to  choose  only  very  familiar 
objects,  and  to  use  the  singular  number  to 
designate  each  object,  so  that  she  may  con- 
vey only  distinct  and  simple  ideas. 

The  children  may  make  these  pictures 
without  any  directions  from  the  teacher ;  but 
she  should  by  all  means  take  an  interest  in 
what  each  one  is  doing,  and  pass  around  fre- 
quently to  show  this  interest.  This  will  give 
the  children  confidence  in  her  sympathy,  and 
stimulate  them  to  effort. 

DIFFERENCE   IN   ABILITY. 

In  respect  to  -the  ability  to  use  the  slate  and 
pencil,  the  school  will  l*e  found  to  be  very 
uneven—  some  of  the  children  being  able  to 
make  simple  drawings  quite  readily;  others 
seeming  to  have  no  ability  to  use  the  pencil, 
will  stare  blankly  at  the  slate  of  the  teacher. 
Now  and  then  one  will  stubbornly  declare  he 
cannot  make  anything,  and  will  not  try; 
while  still  others — and  of  tliese  there  are 
[  likely  to  be  many — after  a  few  faint  efforts 
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will  become  discouraged,  will  hide  or  rub  out 
what  they  have  made,  or  will  begin  to  cry. 
These  last  need  only  a  little  encouragement 
and  sympathy,  and  a  certainty  that  no  one 
will  laugh  at  their  efforts ;  for  them  just  a 
little  sunshine  and  shelter  from  rude  winds,and 
the  tender  blossoms  will  open  beautifully. 
The  stubborn  ones  need  only  to  be  ignored 
for  a  time,  and  soon  they  will  unbend  and 
shyly  seek  the  very  aid  that  they  rejected. 

With  the  dull  ones  and  the  dazed  ones  the 
teacher  must  have  much  patience ;  she  must 
go  down  lower  and  lower  still,  until  she  finds 
^the  plane  on  which  they  are,  before  she  can 
come  in  contact  with  them  and  help  them. 
With  some  the  difficulty  will  be  simply  that 
they  are  frightened  out  of  their  wits ;  with 
others,  that  while  they  vaguely  understand 
what  is  wanted,  they  have  no  power  to  pro- 
duce anything  of  their  own  effort ;  others 
again,  will  seem  not  even  to  understand  the 
teacher's  words. 

While  the  teacher  reassures  the  frightened 
ones,  and  guides  the  hands  of  the  powerlefss 
ones,  she  must  influence  the  dullest  of  the 
dull  by  the  loving  nearness  of  her  presence ; 
by  tones,  looks  and  caresses.  She  must  not 
expect  them  to  make  anything  by  themselves, 
but  must  help  them  to  make  the  simplest  of 
simple  pictures,  and  then  help  their  weak  im- 
aginations to  see  some  meaning  in  the  rude 

lines.  Primary  Teacher. 

♦ 

THE  TEACHER  WHO  IS  A  GROOVE- 
RUNNER. 


B.  F.  TAYLOR. 


THE  most  useless  of  stupidities  is  the  teacher  who 
is  a  groove-runner;  who  has  swallowed  text- 
books without  digesting  them,  and  feeds  his  pupils 
with  the  morsels  as  old  pigeons  feed  squabs,  until,  like 
himself,  they  are  all  victims  of  mental  dyspepsia, 
which  is  a  curious  synonym  for  education.  Children 
subjected  to  such  diet  are  as  likely  to  get  fat  and 
strong  as  so  many  grist-mill  hoppers,  that  swallow  the 
grain  without  grinding  the  kernel.  Such  teachers 
forget  that  one,  like  Judith's  sister  *'  Feeble  Mind  "  in 
Cooper's  novel,  may  have  a  prodigious  memory. 
Who  has  not  known  a  fool  who  remembered  every- 
thing he  heard  and  just  as  he  heard  it,  who  could  run 
up  and  down  the  multiplication  table  like  a  cat  upon 
a  ladder,  and  rattle  off  rule  after  rule  without  missing 
a  word ;  and  that  was  all  there  was  of  it — he  was  a 
fool  still  ?  A  good  niiemory  built  into  a  well-made 
intellectual  structure  is  a  noble  blessing,  but  that  same 
memory  with  nothing  to  match  it,  is  like  a  garret 
without  any  house  under  it ;  a  receptacle  of  odds  and 
ends,  that  are  worth  less  than  those  papers  that  losers 
of  lost  pocket-books  are  always  advertising  for,  "  of 
no  value  except  to  the  owner.'' 

Take  English  grammar  under  the  man  of  grooves. 
Learning  to  swim  upon  kitchen  tables,  buying  a  kit 
of  tools  and  so  setting  up  for  carpenters,  are  adl  of  a 


piece  witlf  his  grammar.  Hear  them  defining  a  prep- 
osition as  *'  connecting  words,  and  showing  the  rela- 
tion between  them,"  when  not  one  pupil  in  a  hundred 
ever  finds  out  whether  it  is  a  blood  relation  or  a  rela- 
tion by  marriage.  Hear  them  parse  :  "  John  strikes 
Charles.  'John  is  a  noun,  masculine  gender,  third 
person,  because  it's  spoken  of,  singular  number,  nom- 
inative case  t*  *  strikes.*  *  Strikes '  is  an  irreg'lar, 
active,  trans'tive  verb,  strike,  struck,  stricken,  idica- 
tive  mode,  present  tense,  third  person  singular,  and 
'grees  with  John.  Verb  must  'gree  with  its  nora'na- 
tive  case  *n*  number  and  person.  *  Charles  *  is  a 
noun,  masculine  gender,  sing'lar  number,  third  per- 
son, 'cause  it's  spoken  of,  objective  case,  and  governed 
by  *  strikes.'  Active  verbs  govern  the  objective  case 
— please,  sir,  S'mantha  and  Joe  is  a-makin'  faces  1 ' " 
And  all  in  the  same  breadth !  What  ardor !  What 
intellectual  effort!  What  grooves!  Meanwhile, 
grammars  mended,  amended,  and  emended,  multiply. 
There  are  four  things  anybody  can  do :  Teach  a 
school,  drive  a  horse,  edit  a  newspaper,  and  make  a 
grammar.  Meanwhile  the  same  old  high  crimes  and 
misdemeanors  against  the  statutes  are  daily  committed. 
This  comes  of  grooves  and  the  lack  of  a  profes^rship 
of  common  sense. 

Take  geography.  The  young  lady  fresh  from 
school,  who  from  a  steamer's  deck  was  shown  an 
island,  and  who  asked  with  sweet  simplicity,  "  Is  there 
w<//^f  the  other  side  of  it  ?"  had  all  the  discovered 
islands  from  the  Archipelago  to  Madagascar  ranged 
in  grooves  and  at  her  tongne's  end.  *<  Didn't  you 
know  ?"  said  the  father  to  his  son,  who  expressed 
great  surprise  at  some  simple  fact,  *<  didn't  you  know 
it^"  "  Oh,  no,"  replied  the  liUle  fellow  ;  "  I  learned 
it  a  great  while  ago,  but  I  never  knew  it  before  !" 

Take  arithmetic.  Show  a  boy  who  has  finished  the 
book,  and  can  give  chapter  and  verse  without  wink- 
ing, a  pile  of  wood  and  tell  him  to  measure  it,  and 
ten  to  one  he  is  puzzled.  And  yet  he  can  pile  up 
wood  in  the  book,  and  gives  you  the  cords  to  a  frac- 
tion, but  then  there  isn't  a  stick  of  fuel  to  be  measured, 
and  that  makes  it  easier,  because  he  can  sit  in  bis 
groove,  and  keep  a  wood- yard.  "So  you  have  com- 
pleted arithmetic,"  said  the  late  Professor  Page,  of  th« 
State  Normal  School,  to  a  new-come  candidate  for  an 
advanced  position  ;  "  please  tell  me  how  much  thir- 
teen and  a  half  pounds  of  pork  will  cost  at  eleven  and 
a  half  cents  a  pound  ?"  The  price  was  chalked  oiU 
in  a  minute.  "  Good,"  said  the  professor;  "  now  tell 
me  how  much  it  would  cost  if  the  pork  were  half  fat," 
The  chalk  lost  its  vivacity,  the  youth  faced  the  black- 
board doubtingly,  and  finally  turning  to  the  teacher 
with  a  face  all  spider-webbed  with  lines  of  perplexity, 
and  with  a  little  touch  of  contempt  at  the  simplicity 
of  the  "  sura,"  and,  possibly  of  himself,  he  said,  "  It 
seems  easy  enough,  but  I  don't  know  what  to  do  with 
the  fat  P^  That  fellow  was  not  a  fool,  but  a  groove- 
runner.  A  little  condition  was  throw  in  that  he  never 
saw  in  the  book,  and  that  groove  of  bis  had  never 
been  lubricated  with  fat  pork. 


Dream  of  the  Past, 
'Tis  joy  unspeakable  thus  now,  as  then, 
To  see  those  visions,  though  they  may  not  last- 
May  never  come  again. 

Still  are"  they  mine — 
Not  of  the  earth,  all  earthy  and  unblest ; 
Their  home  within  my  heart,  my  soul  the  shrine 
Where  they  so  calmly  rest  1  Lyle, 
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THE  ''Vienna  Public  Schools,"  an  arti- 
cle appearing  in  another  part  of  The 
Journal,  was  written  by  Prof.  T.  B.  Noss, 
late  of  the  California  Normal  School  in  this 
State.  Prof  Noss  sailed  for  Europe  in  July 
last,  and  intends  remaining  abroad  for  some 
time.     His  article  was  mailed  from  Vienna. 


The  unusual  delay  in  the  issue  of  this 
(Marrh)  number  of  The  Journal y  while  very 
annoying  to  all  parties  concerned,  has  been 
quite  unavoidable.  The  type  from  which  it 
is  printed  was  all  set  on  a  book,  the  proofs  of 
which,  owing  to  a  death  that  occurred,  were 
delayed  ten  days  beyond  the  date  reckoned 
upon  when  the  matter  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  the  compositor. 


this  year.  The  meeting  will  convene  at 
York.  As  no  session  was  held  last  year,  in 
order  that  the  attendance  at  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Association  at  Philadelphia  might 
be  as  large  as  possible,  it  is  hoped  that  the 
membership  at  this  meeting  will  be  unusually 
large.  The  Red  Rose  furnishes  the  President 
of  the  Association,  in  the  person  of  our  friend 
Supt.  Shaub,  and  will  be  otherwise  well  rep- 
resented. We  look  for  the  White  Rose  to 
be  represented  by  its  hundreds  at  the  gather- 
ing of  the  forces.  And  the  rest  of  the  State^ 
far  and  near,  should  be  heard  from  with  em- 
phasis at  York,  in  July  next. 


A  NEAT  pamphlet,  "Norristown  Public 
Schools,''  has  been  sent  to  us  by  the  Super- 
intendent, Joseph  K.  Gotwals.  The  schools 
seem  to  be  a  prosperous  condition.  The 
Superintendent  says  :  ''The  change  made  in 
supplying  the  pupils  with  books  free  of  cost 
answers  a  good  purpose,"  the  only  objection 
to  the  plan  being  that  a  few  of  the  pupils  de- 
face the  books  and  their  parents  are  unwill- 
ing to  pay  for  the  damage  done.  A  new 
high  school  building  is  in  process  of  erection, 
and  the  Superintendent  expects  the  efficiency 
of  the  whole  system  to  be  thereby  greatly  in- 
creased. 


The  rapidity  with  which  school  houses  are 
being  rebuilt  and  repaired  in  France  amounts 
almost  to  a  revolution.  During  the  past  year, 
1879,  4>757  school  houses  have  either  been 
rebuilt  or  repaired,  at  an  expense  of  57,012,- 
104  francs.  There  remain  17,792  school 
houses  reported  as  being  worn  out  or  as  need- 
ing repairs,  and  the  estimated  expense  of  put- 
ting these  in  good  condition  is  320,099,843 
francs,  or  over  $65 ,000,000.  Nor  do  the  cen- 
tral school  authorities  hesitate  to  assume  this 
great  burden.  They  realize  that  France  must 
either  educate  her  people  or  cease  to  be  a 
Republic 


The  State  Normal  School  building  at  San 
Jose,  California,  was  totally  destroyed  by  fire 
on  Tuesday,  the  3d  of  February.  Loss  esti- 
mated at  ^250,000.  Another  warning  to  our 
own  Normal  Schools  to  use  all  possible  precau- 
tions against  a  similar  calamity.  Furnaces, 
flues,  stoves,  pipes,  etc.,  should  be  frequently 
inspected  and  rendered  as  secure  as  possible. 
In  such  large  buildings,  a  night  watchman 
sliould  be  employed.  The  law  as  to  fire 
escapes  should  also  be  complied  with. 


A  LETTER  received  from  Prof.  N.  C. 
Schaeffer,  chairman  of  executive  committee, 
names  July  27th,  28th  and  29th  as  tlie  time 
of  holding  the  State  Teachers'  Association 


Supt.  Harvey,  of  Chester,  is  holding  a 
series  of  very  successful  local  institutes  The 
one  at  Kennett  Square  on  the  29th,  30th 
and  31st  of  January  was  largely  attended  and 
very  interesting.  During  the  last  two  after- 
noons the  hall  wcuUl  hardly  hold  one-half 
the  people  who  wanted  to  attend.  Large 
numbers  were  compelled  to  leave,  being  un- 
able to  gain  admittance,  Mr.  Harvey  is  do- 
ing his  work  industriously,  conscientiously, 
and  effectively. 

We  have  received  from  Hon.  P.  Van  Hum- 
beeck,  Minister  of  Public  Instruction  in  Bel- 
gium, a  copy  of  his  decree  establishing  a 
pedagogical  museum  at  Brussels,  the  expense 
having  been  previously  provided  for.  The 
museum  will  be  organized  and  managed  by  a 
committee  of  state  officers,  one  of  whom  will 
act  as  secretary.  Its  design  is  to  make  a 
collection  of  all  objects  that  can  in  ^ny 
way  aid  the  purposes  of  public  instruction. 
There  will  be  two  departments,  one  contain- 
ing a  collection  of  material  exhibited  by  the 
government,  and  the  other  a  collection  of 
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material  exhibited  by  individuals  and  institu- 
tions. The  first  department  will  be  divided 
into  two  sections,  one  relating  to  education 
in  Belgium,  and  the  other  to  education  in 
foreign  countries.  An  educational  library 
will  be  connected  with  the  museum. 


The  Educational  Weekly^  Chicago,  pays 
us  the  following  holiday  compliment : 

The  Pennsylvania  School  Journal  contends  with 
the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  for  the  distinction  of 
l)eing  the  oldest  living  educational  journal  in.  the 
country.  It  is  in  its  28th  volume.  It  is  probably 
the  largest — that  is,  contains  most  reading — of  the 
educational  journals.  Its  editor,  Hon.  J.  P.  Wicker- 
sham,  is  a  mnn  of  world-wide  reputation.  The  mat- 
ter contained  in  this  journal  in  the  course  of  a  year 
furnishes  a  teacher  with  a  pretty  full  expression  of 
educational  sentiment  throughout  che  country.  This 
also  leaves  out  most  of  the  so-called  "  practical." 


M.  Berger,  a  member  of  the  French  Edu- 
cational Commission  to  the  Centennial  Ex- 
position, and  whom  many  of  our  readers  will 
remember  as  having  delivered  a  short  address 
in  French  at  the  meeting  of  the  State  Teach- 
ers' Association  at  West  Chester,  has  been 
recently  appointed  director  of  the  French 
Pedagogical  Museum  and  Library  at  Paris. 
M.  Clerc  has  been  named  as  the  successor  of 
M.  Berger  as  Inspector  General  of  Primary 
Instruction  in  the  department  of  the  Seine. 


The  National  Teachers  of  Ireland  hold  an 
annual  conference  called  a  Congress.  This 
Congress  is  composed  of  delegates  chosen  by 
the  several  Teachers'  Associations  throughout 
the  country.  There  are  many  of  these  asso- 
ciations in  Ireland  and  each  is  entitled  to  a 
delegate  to  the  Coigress;  perhaps,  the 
larger  ones  are  entitled  to  more  than  one  del- 
egate in  proportion  to  their  membership,  but 
of  this  we  are  not  certain.  The  body  of 
teachers  thus  constituted  is  an  able  one,  and 
we  were  much  interested  in  its  proceedings 
as  published  in  the  Irish  Teachers'  Journal, 


Some  four  years  ago  a  pedagogical  museum 
was  established  in  Rome.  It  is  installed  in 
apartments  in  the  great  college  building,  for- 
merly the  property  of  the  Jesuits.  One  can 
find  there  well-arranged  plans  and  models  of 
schoolhouses,  school  furniture,  and  apparatus 
from  all  parts  of  the  world  ;  a  large  collec- 
tion of  school  books ;  a  circulating  library 
for  teachers ;  school  reports  and  law  journals 
from  many  countries,  and  in  many  languages ; 
and  pleasant  rooms  in  which  educational  con- 
ferences are  held  periodically.  This  is  a 
more  significant  fact  than  the  excavation  of 
the  ruins. 


Our  friend,  Joshii  Tanaka-Fujimaro,  senior 
V ice-Minister  of  Education  in  Japan,  sends 
us,  both  in  English  and  Japanese,  the  Fifth 
Annual  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Education 
for  the  year  1877.  "During  the  year/*  says 
the  report,  *'  much  apprehension  has  been  felt 
concerning  educational  progress  in  some  lo- 
calities, owing  to  great  embarassments  arising 
from  serious  political  events  which  have  oc- 
curred during  the  year.  But  the  impetuous 
current  of  progress  is  too  strong  to  be  re- 
tarded by  such  impediments  and  society  is  to 
be  congratulated  that  not  only  has  the  work 
of  educational  system  not  been  arrested,  but  it 
has  made  a  steady  and  uninterrupted  advance 
during  the  year."  This  is  a  gratifying  state- 
ment, especially  so  as  it  was  feared  that  the 
great  advance  made  in  Japan  during  the  last 
few  years  might  not  prove  permanent. 

There  are  now  employed  in  the  public 
schools  of  Japan  56,658  male  teachers,  and 
1,275  females.  The  pupils  in  these  schools 
number  1,552,410  boys,  and  543,768  girls. 
Of  the  school  population,  2,094,298  received 
instruction  during  the  year,  and  3,138,870 
received  no  instruction. 

It  is  interesting  to  read  in  this  report,  much 
like  in  our  home  reports,  of  *  Middle  Schools," 
'*  The  University,*'  ''Normal  Schools,"  '*  Spe- 
cial Schools,"  etc.;  and  the  familiar  questions 
of  **  Government  Aid"  to  schools,  **  Educa- 
tional Inspection, "  *  *  Text-books,  *  *  *  *  Libra- 
ries and  Museums,"  etc.,  undergo  discussion. 


Elsewhere  in  this  number,  will  be  found 
a  well-deserved  tribute  to  the  memory  of 
Prof.  F.  A.  Allen,  from  the  pen  of  Deputy 
Superintendent  Houck.  Prof.  Allen  had  be- 
come a  veteran  in  the  work  of  education,  and 
he  will  be  greatly  missed,  not  only  by  the 
neighborhood  in  which  he  lived  and  the  insti- 
tutions over  which  he  presided,  but  by  the 
whole  State.  Our  own  first  acquaintance  with 
him  was  in  1855,  at  a  convention  of  County 
Superintendents  held  at  Williamsport.  He  was 
then  County  Superintendent  of  McKean  coun- 
ty, serving  for  the  salary  of  J250  a  year. 
During  the  twenty-five  years  since  that  time 
he  was  a  very  active  school  man,  doing  an 
immense  amount  of  work,  mainly  as  an  Insti- 
tute instructor  and  as  the  Principal  of  a  Nor- 
mal School.  It  was  at  his  suggestion  that  the 
meeting  of  Principals  of  Normal  Schools  to 
which  Mr.  Houck  alludes  was  held  at  Harris- 
burg.  He  attended  it  and  took  a  very  active 
part  in  the  proceedings.  He  seemed  well 
and  strong ;  but  he  had  scarcely  reached  his 
home  until  disease  fastened  upon  him,  and  in 
less  than  a  week  he  died.     Of  those  who  be- 
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gan  their  educational  career  with  Prof.  Allen,  [ 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago,  it^  remain.  One 
by  one  they  pass  away ;  not,  we  hope,  to 
be  forgotten,  but  to  occupy  a  green  spot  in 
the  memory  of  coming  generations,  and  to 
have  their  good  deeds  emulated. 

In  Brazil,  a  teacher  having  passed  a  satis- 
factory examination,  becomes  a  Government 
official  for  life,  and  is  promoted,  not  as  vacan- 
cies occurs,  but  according  to  his  term  of  ser- 
vice. After  five  years*  comfortable  salary 
with  house  rent,  he  receives  a  small  pension, 
and  for  every  scholar  above  thirty  he  gets  an 
addition  to  his  salary,  an  equivalent  equal  to 
one-third'  of  the  estimated  cost  of  each  pupil's 
tuition.  When  sick  or  disabled,  a  small  extra 
pension  is  provided  After  ten  years'  service 
tlie  salary,  pension  and  perquisites  are 
doubled.  After  twenty  years  it  is  again  in- 
creased, and  a  life  insurance  policy  is  bestowed 
upon  him  by  the  Government  sufficient  to 
keep  his  family  from  want  in  case  of  his  death. 
After  twenty  years  he  is  put  on  the  retired 
list  and  receives  the  same  pay  as  army  and 
navy  officers  of  a  certain  rank,  but  he  may  even 
then  continue  to  teach  and  receive  a  regular 
salary. 


The  "  lion  "  at  Huntingdon  nowadays  is 
the  new  public  school  house.  It  is  pointed 
out  to  passers-by  as  a  thing  to  be  proud  of, 
and  the  Board  of  Directors  seem  to  have  re- 
solved themselves  into  a  committee  of  the 
whole  to  show  it  to  strangers  visiting  the 
place.  The  latest  visit  of  the  kind  of  which 
we  have  heard  was  that  of  Judge  Junkin,  of 
Bloomfield.  The  judge  was  accompanied  by 
the  members  of  the  Bioard  of  Directors,  and 
several  leading  citizens.  Other  visitors  in 
town  joined  the  p^rty.  Prof.  White,  the 
principal  of  the  school,  led  the  way  to  the 
different  rooms,  and  explained  the  exercises 
that  were  in  progress.  Satisfied  in  this  direc- 
tion, the  pupils  were  assembled,  and  addresses 
were  made  by  Judge  Junkin,  and  R.  M.  Speer, 
Esq.,  of  the  School  Board.  They  were  fol- 
lowed in  interesting  remarks  by  Messrs.  Blair, 
Lytle,  Boyer,  Lindsey,  Etnier,  and  others. 
Prof.  White,  in  closing,  thanked  the  visitors 
for  their  presence. 


A  SPECIAL  meeting  of  the  Department  of 
Superintendence,  National  Teachers*  Associ- 
ation, was  held  in  the  lecture  room  of  the 
Congregational  church,  Washington,  D.  C, 
on  Thursday  and  Friday,  the  19th  and  20th 
of  February.  The  meeting  was  not  large, 
but  some    twenty  States  were*  represented, 


two-thirds  of  them  by  their  leading  school 
officers.  The  Pennsylvanians  present  were 
State  Superintendent  Wickersham,  Deputy 
State  Superintendent  Lindsay,  County  Sup- 
erintendent Bear,  of  Berks  county,  the  Sec- 
retary, and  Prof.  Beard  of  the  California 
Normal  School.  As  announced  in  the  pro- 
gramme. Dr.  Barnes  Sears  was  present  and 
spoke  briefly  on  the  **  Work  of  the  Peabody 
Fund ;"  Dr.  D.  C.  Gilman,  of  Baltimore,  on 
"University  Education;"  Hons.  Wm.  H. 
Ruffner,  of  Virginia,  and  Gustavus  G.  Orr,  of 
Georgia,  on  the  *'  Educational  Wants  of  the 
South;"  Thomas  H.  Bicknell,  Esq.,  of  Bos 
ton,  on  the  proposed  **  National  Council  of 
Education ;  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis, 
on  the  *' Census  of  1880,  from  an  Ed- 
ucational Standpoint;"  Prof.  Butterfield, 
of  Boston,  on  ''Visible  Speeh;"  Hon.  J.  H. 
Smart,  of  Indiana,  on  **  State  Systems  of  Ed- 
ucation;" Hon.  J.  D.  Philbrick,  of  Boston, 
on  **  Industrial  and  Technical  Education;" 
Dr.  C.  D.  Randall,  of  Michigan,  on  the 
**  Education  of  Children  Who  are  Neglected 
by  their  Parents;"  and  Hon.  J.  W.  IJickin- 
son,  of  Massachusetts,  on  the  *'  High  School 
Question." 

The  most  important  action  taken  was  that 
on  the  proposed  National  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, the  whole  subject  being  referred  to  a 
committee  of  ten,  to  consider  a  feasible  plan 
of  organization,  and  report  to  the  Board  of 
Directors  of  the  National  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion at  the  Chautauqua  meeting;  and  that 
relating  to  National  Aid  to  Education.  The 
resolutions  on  this  subject  are  as  follows : 

That  there  is  immediate  and  pressing  need  of  Fed- 
eral aid  to  the  States,  and  especially  to  the  Southern 
States,  in  the  work  of  educating  the  people  in  the 
primary  branches  of  knowledge.  That  the  Congress 
now  in  session  be  and  hereby  is  respectfully  urged  to 
consider  and  act  favorably  upon  the  bill  now  before 
it  (H.  R.  334),  entitled  "  A  bill  to  apply  the  proceeds 
of  sales  of  public  lands  to  the  education  of  the  peo- 
ple, and  so  forth,"  or  some  modification  thereof,  which 
would  recognize  the  principle  of  applying  these  funds 
wholly  for  the  general  education  ol  the  people.  That 
the  President  of  this  body  be  requested  to  communi- 
cate these  resolutions  to  the  House  of  Representatives 
through  the  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Educa- 
tion and  Labor,  and  to  the  Senate  through  the  Chair- 
man of  the  corresponding  committee. 

On  Thursday  afternoon,  Messrs,  Dickinson, 
Harris,  and  Wickersham  delivered  addresses 
to  about  five  hundred  teachers  of  the  city. 
On  the  same  afternoon  the  President  received 
the  members  of  the  Department  at  the  White 
House. 

The  sessions  were  closed  on  Thursday  even- 
ing by  a  fine  banquet,  generously  given,  at 
Harvey's,  by  the  members  of   the   School 
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Board  and  other  citizens  of  Washington  to 
the  superintendents  present.  No  boys  on  a 
holiday  could  enjoy  themselves  more  than 
those  who  partook  of  it  and  shared  in  its  ac- 
companiments. 


The  services  of  Dr.  William  T.  Harris  to 
the  cause  of  education  have  been  such  that 
he  belongs  not  alone  to  the  city  of  St  Louis, 
of  whose  schools  he  has  been  for  many  years 
superintendent,  but  to  the  whole  country. 
We  therefore  greatly  regret  to  hear  of  his 
proposed  retirement  from  active  educational 
work.  The  following  are  extracts  from  his 
late  quarterly  report  to  the  Board  of  Public 
Schools : 

Next  May  will  complete  my  twelfth  year  in  the 
office  of  Superintendent,  and  thirteen  and  one-half 
years  as  Superintendent  and  Assistant  Superintendent. 
The  same  date  also  completes  my  twenty-second 
year's  connection  with  the  schools  under  your  chaise. 
As  it  has  been  my  intention  to  close  my  career  with 
these  schools  at  that  time,  I  owe  it  to  you  as  a  duty, 
as  well  as  an  act  of  courtesy,  to  notify  you  in  this 
manner  that  I  shall  not  be  a  candidate  again  for  the 
position  I  now  hold,  and  to  which  I  have  been  so 
many  times  elected  by  your  kind  partiality  or. by  your 
patient  forbearance. 

As  my  whole  practical  career  since  arriving  at  man- 
hood has  been  spent  in  the  St.  Louis  Public  Schools, 
you  can  imagine  better  than  I  can  find  words  to  de- 
scribe the  feeling  with  which  I  shall  part  from  them 
and  you  next  May. 

I  am  conscious  of  a  gradual  but  constant  enfeeblc- 
ment  of  health,  which  will  not  permit  me  to  do  what 
I  conceive  to  be  my  duty  by  a  school  system  which 
has  grown  from  15,000  pupils  twelve  years  since  to 
50,000  the  present  year,  and  which  deserves  the  ablest 
talents  and  most  persistent  industry  on  the  part  of 
its  supervision. 

It  is  well  known  that  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation in  South  America,  has  for  the  last 
fifteen  or  twenty  years  shown  much  interest 
in  the  cause  of  education.  The  movement  in 
this  direction  was  started  by  Sefior  Sarmiento, 
the  late  President  of  the  Republic,  and  now, 
we  believe,  Superintendent  of  schools  in  the 
city  of  Buenos  Ayres.  Mr.  Sarmiento,  when 
Minister  to  this  country,  attended  many  meet- 
ings of  teachers,  visited  many  schools,  stud- 
ied with  much  care  our  systems  of  education, 
and  took  with  him  to  South  America  not  only 
large  quantities  of  books  and  apparatus,  but 
a  number  of  teachers  for  the  schools  and  sev- 
eral scientific  experts  for  work  in  the  Govern- 
ment Observatory.  He  also  wrote  an  interest- 
ing book  on  **  Schools  in  the  United  States,*' 
and  secured  the  translation  of  a  well-known 
Pennsylvania  treatise,  "School  Economy," 
into  the  Spanish  language. 

Mr.  Sarmiento  was  succeeded  as  Argentine 
Minister  to  this  country  by  Dr.  D.  Manuel 


R.  Garcia,  a  gentleman  highly  distinguished 
at  home  and  very  popular  here  wherever 
known.  In  addition  to  his  duties  as  Minis- 
ter, Dr.  Garcia  was  appointed  by  his  govern- 
ment a  special  commissioner  to  the  Centen- 
nial Exposition.  During  the  Exposition  he 
devoted  much  time  to  the  study  of  education, 
and  we  have  now  before  us  a  partial  result  of 
his  labors  in  a  "Report  upon  Education  in 
the  United  States."  The  Report  is  very  com- 
prehensive, treating  of  education  from  the 
Kindergarten  to  the  University,  and  includ- 
ing institutions  for  professional  and  special 
education.  On  the  whole  he  seems  to  be  very 
favorably  impressed  with  our  systems  of  edu- 
cation, and  seems  anxious  that  many  of  their 
provisions  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
systems  of  the  Republic  he  represents. 


A  WRITER  in  a  late  number  of  Fr user's 
Magazine d\sc\issts  at  length  the  question  "Is 
Schoolmastering  a  Learned  Profession  ?"  The 
use  of  the  word  "schoolmastering"  in  such 
a  connection  is  perhaps  sufficient  to  re- 
veal the  animus  of  the  article  and  to  suggest 
his  answer  to  the  question,  but  it  may  be  well 
to  notice  briefly  the  argument  used  in  sup- 
port of  his  position. 

The  writer  finds  four  leading  characteristics 
to  constitute  a  learned  profession,  as  follows : 
I.  That  a  special  course  of  preparation  shall 
have  been  passed,  adapted  to  the  calling  ;  2. 
That  its  members  should  be  regarded  by  the 
public  as  experts;  3.  That  the  conditions  of 
success  should  not  include  that  of  being 
skilled  in,  or  a  member  of,  any  other  profes- 
sion ;  4.  That  the  prizes  of  the  calling  should 
be  strictly  //7/<fr-professional.  In  applying 
these  characteristics  to  "schoolmastering," 
in  England,  he,  of  course,  finds  that  it  does 
not  answer  the  conditions  and  rules  it  out  of 
the  learned  professions. 

We  have  no  serious  objections  to  the  char- 
acteristics of  a  learned  profession  as  named 
by  the  writer,  except  the  second  ;,  and  this 
we  would  simply  so  modify  as  to  read  that  its 
members  should  be  experts,  instead  of  *  should 
be  regarded  by  the  public  as  experts."  Taken 
as  a  whole  and  applied  in  this  country,  and 
we  shall  have  a  larger  learned  profession  of 
teachers  than  of  clergymen,  lawyers  or  doc- 
tors. True,  large  numbers  of  teachers  have 
not  pursued  a  special  course  of  preparation 
adapted  to  the  calling,  but  other  large  num- 
bers have  done  so.  Many  are  experts  in  this 
profession,  and  are  so  regarded.  Whatever 
may  be  the  case  in  the  British  Isles,  the  con- 
ditions of  success  in  this  country  do  not  in- 
clude in  any  case  that  of  being  skilled  in,  or  a 
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member  of  any  other  profession  ;  and  the 
prizes  of  the  calling  with  us  are  strictly  inter 
professional.  Our  conclusion,  therefore,  from 
the  premises  of  the  writer  is  directly  the  op- 
posite of  that  at  which  he  arrives.  We  must 
acknowledge,  however,  that  we  have  in  mind 
some  other  tests  of  which  we  could  not  dis- 
pose so  easily. 

REFORM  SCHOOLS. 


AN  interesting  paper  on  reform  schools 
was  read  recently  by  Mr.  J.  G.  Rosen- 
garten,  before  the  Philadelphia  Social  Science 
Association,  in  the  hall  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  Thirteenth  and  Locust  streets. 
He  began  by  remarking  that  the  House  of 
Refuge  in  Philadelphia  had  completed  its 
fiftieth  year,  while  the  work  it  has  accom- 
plished in  saving  thousands  of  young  persons 
from  utter  ruin  can  hardly  be  estimated. 
Continuing,  he  said : 

Much,  however,  still  remains  to  be  done 
in  order  to  briiig  it  up  to  the  standard  of 
many  more  modern  reform  schools  in  this 
country  and  abroad.  •  The  best  Reform 
Schools  in  England  are  those  in  the  country, 
where  the  system  of  living  in  families  can  be 
successfully  introduced,  and  the  history  of 
which  method  is  a  matter  of  more  than  usual 
interest  and  value.  Originated  in  Germany, 
it  was  adopted  in  this  country  in  many  State 
Reform  Schools,  notably  in  Massachusetts, 
Ohio,  New  Jersey  and  Western  Pennsylvania, 
with  varying  degrees  of  success,  but  in  France, 
at  Mettray.  in  a  reform  school  established  in 
1839,  by  M.  De  Metz,  it  has  attained  its  high- 
est approach  to  perfection.  There  eight  hun- 
dred boys  are  housed  in  small  groups,  and 
work  in  the  fields  and  in  shops,  without  walls, 
of  bars,  or  cells ;  yet  by  means  of  a  system  of 
well-balanced  rewards  and  punishments,  es- 
capes are  reduced  to  a  nullity,  while  by  a 
careful  supervision  of  the  boys  after  they 
leave,  providing  good  homes,  getting  them 
work,  helping*  them  to  help  themselves,  re- 
commitments are  almost  unknown. 

Next  to  Mettray  in  results,  and  even  greater 
in  numbers,  are  the  Industrial  Schools  at  Felt- 
ham  and  at  Annesley,  near  Ix^ndon,  the  latter 
with  1,100,  the  former  with  nearly  800  boys, 
where,  as  in  the  other  English  schools  of  this 
class,  besides  farming  work,  the  boys  are 
taught  trades,  while  the  rudiments  of  a  sail- 
or's life  are  taught  by  means  of  full-rigged 
vessels  put  in  the  grounds,  and  swimming  and 
military  drill,  and  gymnastics  are  also  taught. 

The  most  successful  reform  schools  in  Eng- 
land and  France,  as  in  this  country,  are  those 


that  were  set  on  foot  by  private  charity,  and, 
after  showing  the  benefit  to  the  State  and  the 
taxpayer,  were  really  cared  for  out  of  tie 
public  purse. 

With  regard  to  the  farm  school  in  this 
country,  the  results,  although  on  a  smaller 
scale,  confirm  all  that  is  claimed  for  them 
abroad ;  they  show,  however,  that  provision 
must  be  made  for  boys  over  the  age  of  six- 
teen, and  before  they  can  be  considered  as 
hardened  offenders.  The  practical  inference 
arrived  at  is  that  the  city  and  the  State  ought 
to  secure  for  the  House  of  Refuge  a  farm  on 
the  line  of  one  of  the  railroads  leading  out 
of  the  city,  and  establish  the  institution  there 
on  such  a  basis  that  the  family  system  can  be 
successfully  introduced.  The  present  build- 
ings can  be  used  for  a  prison  for  women,  and 
to  supplement  the  County  Prison,  now  so 
shamefully  overcrowded,  or  better  still,  for 
the  boys  and  girls  over  sixteen,  who  are  too 
old  in  years  and  in  crime  to  be  sent  to  a  re- 
form school,  but  much  too  young  to  be  sent 
to  the  House  of  Correction  or  the  County 
Prison,  where  the  companionship  of  old  and 
hardened  offenders  is  fatal  to  their  refonna 
tion.  The  money  thus  expended  will  un- 
doubtedly be  saved  many  times  over. 


A  QUINCY  IN  PENNSYLVANIA. 


ON  several  occasions  we  have  published 
accounts  of  what  was  being  done  in  the 
public  schools  of  the  borough  of  Tyrone,  hi 
this  State.  The  methods  practiced  there  for 
years  are  quite  similar  to  those  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  recently  introduced  at 
Quincy,  Massachusetts.  Below  will  be  found 
a  communication,  taken  from  a  Tyrone  i>aper, 
of  a  visitor  to  one  of  the  primary  schools  : 

Some  trifling  and  inconsiderate  remarks  about  the 
primary  grade  of  our  schools,  heard  the  other  day, 
had  just  weight  enough  with  the  writer  to  turn  the 
scale  in  favor  of  carrying  out  an  intention  to  visit  it. 
The  visit  proved  interesting  in  many  ways,  and  as  it 
seemed  to  please  the  visitees  as  well  as  the  caller,  some 
account  of  it  may  lead  others  to  give  and  receive 
pleasure  in  the  same  way,  and  bathe  for  awhile  in  an 
atmosphere  charged  with  the  magnetism  emanating 
from  a  hundred  little  human  beings  in  the  first  flush  of 
young  life.  All  of  them  seem  to  be  eager  to  charm 
and  attract  you.  They  are  held  to  their  places  by 
some  unseen,  but  evidently  not  disagreeable  or  des* 
potic  influence,  and  so  cannot  move ;  but  as  you  pass 
among  the  desks  your  hands  are  clasped,  slates  ace 
held  for  your  inspection,  and  animated  little  faces  ap- 
peal on  all  sides  for  your  notice  of  their  work. 

There  is  over  the  whole  room  a  stir,  a  bubble,  a 
seething  as  of  a  caldron  covered  by  some  lid,  but  you 
donU  see  any  means  of  suppression,  and  the  simmer- 
ing seems  only  a  gentle  but  universal  vibration  in  the 
aif.     There  are  no  looks  of  fear  or  weariness.  Noth- 
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ing  is  apparent  to  cause  either.  All  are  busy,  yet  per- 
haps not  a  book  is  visible.  It  is  as  diflferent  as  possi- 
ble from  the  old  time  schools,  where  the  poor  woe- 
begone little  creatures  were  perched  up  on  benches, 
all  holding  their  books  before  their  eyes  dimmed  with 
tears,  and  a  master  marching  in  front,  every  now  and 
then  roaring  out,  look  at  your  books  I  rapping  his 
rod  in  the  raw-head  and  bloody-bones  style  of  the 
horrible  old  giants — not  half  so  horrible  or  cruel  as 
himself,  because  only  fabled,  while  he  was  an  actual 
living  torturer  of  little  innocents  <*  at  an  age  when  the 
angels  would  be  honored  by  serving  them."  Such  a 
course  taught  letters  slowly  and  painfully  to  a  few,  but 
most  of  the  victims  learned  only  to  hate  books  and 
schools  with  imperishable  hate,  and  gained  only  bent 
shoulders,  bitter  hearts  and  myopic  eyes — from  the 
strain  of  trying  to  look  at  and  distinguish  the  crowded 
type  held  so  close. 

Here  we  see  nothing  of  all  that.  The  A  B  C's 
are  not  even  named,  and  the  plague  of  spelling  is  put 
far  away.  There  is  nothing  of  a,  b,  ab,  or  b,  a,  ba. 
A  talk  about  how  some  words  like  so  or  no  or  motv 
are  sounded ;  curious  experiments  with  lips  and 
teeth  and  tongue ;  chatty  talk,  changing  every  now 
and  then  with  some  arm  and  leg  and  back  and  breast 
motion,  keep  all  awake  and  alert,  and  create  a  great 
desire  to  see  the  pictures  of  these  sounds.  Presently 
all  go  and  sit  down  with  folded  arms  expectant,  and 
on  the  wide  black  surface  of  the  wall  there  is  put  a 
great  white  O.  All  the  lips  imitate  its  form,  and  then 
all  the  voices  give  its  sound,  and  then  all ////to  give 
it  by  any  other  mouth-shape.  Then  the  slates  come 
out,  and  it  is  copied,  and  every  now  and  then  it  is  ut- 
tered, sung,  shouted,  and  so  secured.  Next  day  N 
and  then  NO,  and  so  on,  step  by  step,  along  pleasant, 
easy,  and  direct  paths. 

There  are  other  lessons  that  are  learned  less  easily, 
that  books  and  slates  have  nothing  to  do  with  ;  but 
we  see  that  they  are  being  learned — ^three  great  les- 
sons in  particular.  One  is  to  submit  one's  own  ways 
and  wishes  fur  what  is  seen  to  be  for  the  good  of  all 
— to  be  orderly.  This  is  cheerfully  yielded  to  when 
it  is  seen  how  much  bettler  for  the  *'  whole  crowd" 
order  is  than  disorder,  while  anything  is  to  be  done. 

Another  lesson  is  that  of  moving  together,  shoulder 
to  shoulder,  feeling  that  each  must  and  can  do  a  share 
of  the  movement.  So  will  these  fidgety  little  midgets 
one  day  move  together  steady  and  firm  in  support  and 
maintenance  of  the  common  weal. 
I  Another  lesson  is  a  love  for  school  and  school - 
work.  Once  permanently  imbued  with  this  inclination, 
education  will  be  secure;  teachers  being  only  useful 
aids  to  the  resolute  and  earnest  learner,  who  will  drink 
instruction  as  the  thirsty  drink  water.  To  secure  these 
lessons  alone  justifies  the  wise  modern  method  of 
placing  the  most  skillful  and  best  remunerated  teacher 
to  receive  and  initiate  the  little  beginners,  and  of  pro- 
moting the  most  apt  and  tactful  teachers  towards  these 
six-year-olds,  rather  than  towards  the  sixteen-year- 
olds. 

But  besides  these,  other  lessons,  not  of  books,  are 
instilled ;  such  as  euphonious  speech,  patience,  tidiness, 
and  due  appreciation  of  others.  Nowhere  can  the 
golden  rule,  "  Do  unto  others,"  etc.,  be  so  thoroughly 
ingrained  as  in  a  common  school,  where  neither  the 
teacher  is  a  tyrant,  nor  a  sufferer  of  tyrannic  behavior 
on  the  part  of  any  young  Napoleon  of  his  charge.  It 
is  private  tuition  that  mostly  betrays  into  vain,  over- 
weening and  supercilious  behavior  towards  others, 
and  the  mortification  of  suffering  for  it. 

With  all  this,  reading  and  writing  are  learned  to 


such  an  extent  as  amazes  the  listening  and  viewing 
visitor.  Many  who  enter  without  knowing  the  letters, 
become,  in  less  than  a  term,  pleasing  and  even  artistic 
(because  natural)  readers  of  all  the  pages  of  the  First 
Reader,  and  so,  ready  for  promotion.  Besides  this 
they  learn  to  use  figures,  to  number,  measure  and 
count,  to  tell  clock  time,  to  distinguish  colors  and 
forms,  analyze  words,  and  even  to  write  their  sounds 
in  short-hand.  And  there  are  hi  hundred  children, 
and  often  more,  for  they  like  to  come,  and  they  make 
high  percentage  of  attendance.  There  are  enough 
for  two  large  schools,  when  means  accumulate  a  little 
to  establish  another.  But  now  all  are  taught,  and 
taught  in  this  effective  way,  by  one  teacher,  who  has 
sole  charge  of  the  behaviour,  and  the  breaking  into 
discipline  and  work,  of  what  are  the  plagues  (and  at 
the  same  time  the  joy)  of  nearly  two  hundred  parents! 
I  forget  who  the  fault-finder  is  that  I  heard  of.  He 
would  do  well  to  go  and  see  how  all  this  training  is 
done,  and  then  he  can  better  help  to  train  his  own 
complained-of  child.  If  he  takes  ill  humor  or  the 
blues  with  him  to  the  school,  it  will  melt  like  ice  be- 
fore the  breezes  of  spring. 


INDUSTRIAL  EDUCATION. 


1'^HE  proprietor  of  a  large  cotton  factory 
said  some  days  ago,  "  I  want  fifty  hands 
to  whom  I  will  pay  a  hundred  dollars  a 
month,  and  twice  as  many  to  whom  I  will 
pay  seventy^ five  dollars  a  month,  and  I  can- 
not obtain  them.  I  can  obtain  plenty  of 
laborers,  plenty  of  men  to  do  the  common 
kinds  of  work  about  the  factory,  but  I  cannot 
obtain  a  sufficient  number  of  skilled  work- 
men." This  complaint  is  a  universal  one. 
Every  manufacturing  and  mechanical  estab- 
lishment in  the  land  suffers  from  the  want  of 
skilled  labor.  This  demand  must  be  met. 
The  people  will  before  long  manifest  their 
wishes  in  this  matter  in  such  a  way  that  those 
in  authority  will  find  it  unsafe  to  resist  them. 
The  Press  of  Philadelphia  has  an  article  on 
th's  subject  entitled,  ''The  Education  of 
Boys  "  to  which  we  call  attention.     It  says  : 

There  is  no  demand  so  pressing  on  the  business 
world  as  is  that  for  good  men  to  take  the  lead  in 
the  enterprises  which  are  now  swallowing  all  the 
money  we  can  gather.  We  do  not* exactly  mean 
plodders  in  toil— -dull  and  heavy  workers — who  have 
no  idea  that  the  burdens  they  bear  can  be  lightened ; 
nor  do  we  mean,  either,  on  the  other  extreme,  what 
is  called  brilliant  genius,  flashing  and  dashing  men 
of  light  hearts  and  little  reflection,  who  live  their 
short  hour  attracted  by  the  world's  brilliancy,  like 
the  moth  before  a  flickering  candle,  rushing  in  to  be 
burned  and  destroyed.  What  we  mean  is  t!ie  man 
of  sound  practical  acquirements,  which  he  is  able  to 
apply  to  the  business  of  life;  and  this  brings  us  to 
the  point  of  our  subject — ^the  education  of  boys  in 
the  applied  sciences.  What  we  want  and  what  we 
must  have  are  more  schools  where  boys  can  be  trained 
in  the  sciences  which  are  invoked  in  the  every-day 
business  of  life — the  polytechnic  system  of  educa- 
tion, which,  while  it  trains  a  student  in  the  theories^ 
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also  fits  him  at  once  for  the  practical  efforts  of  life. 
This  is  the  education  which  puts  a  value  on  a 
young  man,  and  all  other  education  is  worthless  in 
the  development  of  the  true  and  useful  man.  Every 
mechanical  operation,  the  pursuits  of  mining  and 
agriculture,  are  now  most  successfully  conducted  by 
those  who  understand  the  applied  sciences.  It  is  not 
the  man  who  has  read  Caesar  or  studied  Cicero  who 
is  able  to  lead  a  corps  of  miners  into  the  dark 
caverns  of  the  earth,  nor  the  man  who  translates 
Greek  and  Latin  who  is  able  to  build  a  stack  for  a 
furnace,  run  a  level  for  a  canal,  or  find  the  true  route 
for  a  railroad.  The  men  who  are  only  beginning  to 
gather  what  was  heretofore  wasted,  who  are  bringing 
into  practical  use  what  forty  years  ago  was  regarded 
as  worthless,  are  they  who  have  for  the  most  part  edu- 
cated themselves  in  the  sciences ;  but  our  operations 
have  now  become  so  vast  that  we  must  at  once  begin 
to  provide  for  the  education  of  our  boys  to  fit  them 
for  the  highest  duty  in  all  these  lines  of  usefulness. 
We  have  expended  millions  of  dollars  in  building 
great  lines  of  railroad  in  order  to  develop  our  country, 
and  the  next  expenditure  must  be  in  the  education  of 
boys,  to  fit  them  properly  to  conduct  this  development. 
In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  the  boy,  resolved  to  devote 
himself  to  the  law,  medicine  or  the  pulpit,  remains  a 
plodder ;  whereas,  if  he  had  selected  a  useful  mechan- 
ical trade,  and  while  learning  that  devoted  half  his 
time  to  the  study  of  the  applied  sciences  required  to 
acquire  a  profession,  he  would  have  nine  chances,  to 
one  against  him,  of  rising  to  distinction  and  honor. 
We  send  our  sons  to  stand  behind  a  counter,  because 
we  believe  it  to  be  more  honorable  than  standing  be- 
fore a  work- bench ;  but  it  is  a  grave  mistake.  If  we 
have  the  means  to  educate  our  children,  let  us  do  it, 
not  that  they  may  be  polished,  but  that  they  may  be- 
come usefully  great — great  in  achievements  which 
have  real  results  in  them,  and  are  calculated  to  bless 
all  mankind. 

Pennsylvania  is  spending  millions  of  dollars  annu- 
ally in  the  shape  of  charities  and  for  the  education  of 
her  children,  all  of  which  is  proper,  but  the  great 
portion  of  which  is  waste,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  be- 
cause it  brings  forth  no  fruit  that  is  tangible,  practical, 
great  in  its  benefits.  What  we  now  want  is  an  in- 
stitution, located  somewhere  in  the  State,  into  which 
the  boys  of  the  public  schools  can  enter  and  fit  them- 
selves thoroughly  for  scientific  pursuits,  where  they 
can  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  civil  engineering, 
study  geology,  metallurgy,  chemistry,  and  the  other 
applied  sciences,  now  called  into  requisition  in  every 
workshop  and  cultivated  field  in  the  country. 

There  are  thousands  of  boys  of  brain  all  over  Penn- 
sylvania who  yearn  for  the  opportunity  to  acquire  a 
knowledge  of  the  sciences  for  practical  uses.  There 
are  still  other  thousands  misdirected  in  their  course  of 
life  by  being  encouraged  to  take  up  the  professions, 
law,  physic,  theology,  and  merchandize,  who,  if  af- 
forded facilities  and  properly  guided,  would  fit  them- 
selves for  pursuits  which  have  a  higher  value  in  the 
world's  economy  than  those  in  which  they  engage. 
We  do  not  assert  that  the  study  of  the  law  and  physics 
and  theology  is  to  be  discarded  entirely,  but  we  do  in- 
sist that  too  many  young  men  are  entering  the  first  two 
professions  from  mistaken  notions  of  false  pride,  and 
that  of  all  the  miserable  men  in  society  a  second  or 
third-rate  lawyer  or  doctor  is  the  most  to  be  commis- 
erated. Where  one  of  these  rises  to  eminence,  there 
are  scores  drudging  in  poverty,  who,  if  they  had  entered 
as  engineers  and  draughtsmen  with  the  same  amount 
of  application   it  required   to  master  the  professions 


referred  to,  would  have  had  more  of  a  value  placed 
upon  them  than  they  now  possess. 

We  throw  out  these  hints  for  the  benefit  of  the 
young  men  of  Pennsylvania,  and  for  the  admonitiov 
of  those  whose  business  it  is  to  guide  them  into  the 
avenues  of  usefulness.  Let  such  as  these  carefully 
digest  and  ponder  what  we  Suggest,  and  let  the  author- 
ities, too,  learn  that  they  have  a  duty  to  perform  ia 
the  premises. 

EDUCATION  IN  AGRICULTURK 


WE  notice  with  pleasure  that  a  free 
course  of  lectures  for  farmers  has  becQ 
projected  at  the  Pennsylvania  State  College. 
The  first  lecture  of  the  course  was  ap- 
pointed to  be  delivered  on  Wednesday,  the 
4th  of  February,  and  the  course,  as  pro- 
posed, was  to  be  continued  two  weeks,  em- 
bracing daily  lectures,  discussions  and  illus- 
trations. The  range  of  topics  includes  sev- 
eral of  the  natural  sciences  most  interesting 
to  farmers,  together  with  fertilizers,  crops, 
stock-breeding,  fruit-growing,  dairying,  veg- 
etable gardening,  farm  accounts,  etc.,  etc. 
The  design  is  to  furnish  practical  farmers  an 
opportunity  to  obtain  desired  information  in 
a  way  best  suited  to  their  needs  and  tastes. 
The  instruction  was  to  be  given  entirely  free, 
and  the  charge  for  boarding  was  not  to  exceed 
three  dollars  a  week.  There  ought  to  be  a 
large  attendance. 

In  this  connection  we  present  below  some 
extracts  from  the  recent  report  of  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  Illinois  Industrial  University,  an 
institution  established  upon  a  similar  founda- 
tion as  our  own  State  Agricultural  College 
and  managed  with  like  objects.  They  show 
how  valuable  the  work  of  such  an  institution 
may  become  to  the  farming  interests  of  a 
State. 

The  college  has  for  illustration  the  two  farms,  stock 
and  experimental,  with  the  several  varieties  of  pure 
stock,  the  orchards,  forest  plantations,  nurseries,  gar- 
dens, grounds,  and  greenhouses,  as  well  as  the  collec- 
tions and  apparatus  in  agricultural,  horticultural,  bo- 
tanical, and  veterinary  science,  and  a  large  library  of 
special  works  in  agricultural  science  and  literature, 
which,  though  not  so  large  as  we  may  desire,  is  prob- 
ably larger  than  any  other  library  of  the  kind  west  of 
the  Alleghany  Mountains.  This  statement  of  the  re- 
sources of  the  Agricultural  College  will  show  how 
fully  the  trustees  have  met  one  of  the  requirements  of 
the  law  of  Congress.  These  provisions  ought  to  appeal 
to  the  agricultural  population  of  the  State  for  a  still 
larger  patronage  and  still  more  cordial  support. 

Besides  the  work  done  in  the  college  by  the  several 
teachers  in  their  well-filled  classes,  lectures  have  been 
given  during  the  current  term  to  the  whole  body  of 
agricultural  students  and  all  who  choose  to  attend,  and 
Professor  Morrow  is  completing  arrangements  for  an-, 
other  session  of  the  Annual  Agricultural  Institute,  to 
be  held  at  the  university  in  the  latter  part  of  January. 
Some  of  the  leading  agriculturists  of  the  State  have 
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recently  expressed  their  desire  for  the  re- establishment 
of  the  agricultural  institutes  formerly  held  by  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  university  in  different  sections  of  the 
State.  I  ventured  to  assure  them  of  our  readiness  to 
resume  such  work  so  soon  as  the  Le<Tislature  shall 
make  the  necessary  appropriations ;  and  these  gentle- 
men have  expressed  their  determination  to  secure,  if 
possible,  a  renewal  of  the  legislative  appropriations 
formerly  made  for  these  institutes.  It  must  be  evi- 
dent that  agricultural  education  has  lost  none  of  the 
importance  that  it  had  when  the  Congressional  law  of 
1862  was  passed;  but  every  year,  with  the  increase 
of  population  and  the  severer  taxing  of  our  soil  for 
food  supplies  for  ourselves  and  Europe,  the  necessity 
increases  for  the  diffusion  of  those  sciences  which  may 
increase  our  harvests  without  wasting  our  soil.  Steady 
and  persistent  efforts  to  diffuse  agricultural  knowledge 
will  tell  with  multiplying  effect  upon  the  future  pros- 
perity of  our  Slate,  and  may  save  us  from  one  of 
those  industrial  and  financial  catastrophes  which 
too  often  overtake  older  countries. 

The  report  of  the  head  farmer  lays  before  you  some 
interesting  and  important  facts.  I  concur  with  him 
and  Professor  Morrow  in  asking  that  additional  repre- 
sentatives of  approved  breeds  of  stock  shall  be  added 
to  the  collection.  The  college  ought  to  have  the 
means  of  exhibiting  to  its  students  the  great  leading 
varieties  of  neat  cattle,  swine  and  sheep,  that  their 
characteristics  may  be  studied  and  their  qualities  well 
nnderstood. 


OBITUARY. 


PROF.  F.  A,  ALLEN. 


"  Prop.  F.  A.  Allen  is  dead."  This  wa?  the  sad 
message  that  reached  us  in  the  School  Department  on 
the  morning  of  February  12th,  the  day  after  his  death. 
Having  met  him  in  Harrisburg,  in  excellent  spirits, 
just  about  ten  days  previous,  and  knowing  nothing  of 
his  illness,  we  were  poorly  prepared  for  such  mourn- 
ful news.  It  filled  our  hc.irts  with  grief,  and  thou- 
sands of  teachers  in  this  and  other  States,  to  whom 
he  had  endeared  himself  by  his  sympathetic  and 
genial  nature,  and  his  long  and  faithful  service,  will 
sincerely  mourn  his  loss. 

Prof.  Allen  was  born  in  Cummington,  Hampshire 
county,  Mass.,  on  the  loth  day  of  July,  1820.  The 
facilities  which  he  enjoyed  for  securing  an  education 
were  of  the  most  meagre  character,  and  like  many 
Others  who  rose  from  obscurity  to  a  position  of  emi- 
nence, he  had  to  rely  mainly  on  his  own  exertions. 
When  he  was  quite  young,  the  family  moved  to  Tioga 
county,  in  this  State,  and  here  we  find  him  attending 
the  district  school  in  a  small  school-house,  built  where 
the  Tioga  railroad  now  runs,  and  within  the  limits  of 
the  present  village  of  Mansfield.  A  gentleman  speak- 
ing of  this  school  says :  "Among  the  scholars  was  a 
little  sunburnt  boy,  who  has  grown  and  developed, 
and  aimed  higher  and  higher,  until  he  stands  among 
the  foremost  educators  in  this  country.  We  know  him 
as  Prof.  Allen,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal  School, 
at  Mansfield,  and  of  the  Soldiers'  Orphan  School  lo- 
cated at  the  same  place." 

After  several  removals,  the  family  settled  in  Chau- 
tauqua county.  New  York,  and  from  here  in  1839  he 
started  out  as  a  teacher,  having  engaged  a  school  in 
one  of  the  northern  counties  in  this  State.  Subse- 
quently he  taught  five  terms  with  great  success  in 
Chautauqua  county,  and  by  practicing  the  strictest 


economy,  he  was  able  with  the  funds  earned  in  the 
winter,  to  maintain  himself  at  some  good  academy 
during  the  rest  of  the  year.  In  1845,  he  entered 
upon  the  work  of  giving  instruction  at  Teachers*  In- 
stitutes, being  called  upon  to  assist  Mr.  D.  P.  Page  in 
conducting  an  institute  in  Chautauqua  county ;  and 
from  that  time  on,  each  year,  he  has  rendered  efHcient 
service  in  this  department  of  school  work.  In  this 
capacity  he  is  best  known  to  the  teachers  of  this  State, 
and  of  many  others  in  which  he  labored,  for  there 
are  few,  if  any,  in  this  country,  who  have  attended 
more  institutes  and  addressed  more  teachers  than  Prof. 
Allen. 

He  was  an  exceedingly  interesting  speaker,  pecu- 
liarly happy  in  expressing  himself  in  an  impromptu 
manner.  His  presence  was  attractive.  He  was  al- 
ways cheerful  and  often  facetious,  full  of  pleasing 
recollections  or  interesting  anecdotes,  possessed  of 
fine  conversational  powers,  and  back  of  all,  a  large, 
warm  heart. 

Previous  to  his  election  as  the  first  County  Superin- 
tendent of  McKean  county,  in  1854,  he  was  principal 
of  the  Smethport  Academy,  an  institution  of  very  high 
rank.  Among  his  predecessors  in  this  school  were 
Hon.  Glenni  Scofield,  and  Hon.  L.  D.  Wetraore,  of 
Warren  ;  Hon.  Byron  D.  Hamlin,  of  Smethport,  and 
Rev.  Henry  Lane.  At  this  time  he  was  also  editor  of 
a  county  paper,  called  The  McKean  Citizen.  Though 
his  salary  as  County  Su{)erintendent  was  only  two 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  per  year,  he  spared  no  efforts 
to  advance  the  cause ;  for  he  visited  the  schools  fre- 
quently, delivered  addresses  to  the  people  whenever 
an  audience  could  be  gathered,  and  held  meetings  of 
the  teachers  which  often  remained  in  session  four 
weeks  at  a  time. 

He  went  to  West  Chester  in  1858,  and  here,  in 
connection  with  Dr.  Franklin  Taylor,  and  Dr.  El  I  wood 
Harvey,  he  opened  the  Chester  County  Normal  School, 
and  soon  thereafter  became  the  sole  proprietor.  In 
i860  he  added  a  female  department,  and  the  patron- 
age of  both  was  large. 

In  1862,  the  Mansfield  Classical  Seminary,  which 
had  been  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  East 
Genesee  Methi>dist  Episcopal  Conference,  was,  upon 
application,  ofHcially  recognizee^  as  the  State  Normal 
School  of  the  fifth  district,  and  Prof.  Allen  was  unan- 
imously elected  Principal.  He  resigned  in  1868,  but 
took  charge  again  in  1877,  ^'^^  remained  Principal  to 
the  lime  of  his  death.  This  school,  of  which  he  may 
justly  be  called  the  father,  has  done  much  for  the 
cause  of  education  in  Northern  Pennsylvania,  in  that 
it  has  sent  out  many  excellent  teachers.  As  a  teacher 
he  was  universally  beloved  by  his  students,  many  of 
whom  he  befriended  in  various  ways.  He  leaves 
this  school  in  a  highly  flourishing  condition,  and  it 
will  be  a  living  monument  to  his  memory,  which  we 
hope  will  endure  as  long  as  there  is  a  pupil  to  be  edu- 
cated, and  be  crowned  with  fresh  roses  by  every  suc- 
ceeding generation. 

He  was  President  of  the  State  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion which  met  at  Meadville,  in  August,  1865. 
Though  not  a  large  meeting,  it  was  remarkable  be- 
cause of  the  presence  of  many  of  the  ablest  and  most 
prominent  educators  in  the  State.  Among  those  who 
participated  were  Burrowes,  Wickersham  and  Brooks, 
of  Lancaster  ;  Curry  and  Burtt,  of  Allegheny ;  Myers, 
of  West  Chester,  who  was  Chairman  of  the  Execu- 
tive Committee ;  Bates  and  Loomis,  of  Crawford ; 
Coburn  and  Ingram,  of  Dauphin ;  Thompson  and 
Cooper,  of  Erie;  Row,  of  Indiana;  Shumaker,  of 
Juniata;    Raub,  of   Schuylkill;    Stone,  of  Warren ; 
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Jack,  of  Westmoreland;  and  Hickok  and  Parker,  of 
Philadelphia. 

Prof.  Allen  managed  to  find  time  to  lend  a  helping 
hand  in  every  good  work.  In  the  cause  of  temper- 
ance, the  Sunday-school  and  the  Church,  he  was 
active  and  true.  The  town  of  Mansfield  owes  much 
to  his  enterprise  and  beneficence,  for  he  made  it  what 
it  is.  One  of  his  last  acts  was  to  establish  a  library 
in  the  town,  which  he  made  free  to  all. 

We  last  saw  him  in  Harrisburg,  about  ten  days  be- 
fore his  death.  He  came  to  attend  a  meeting  of  the 
Normal  School  Principals,  and  also  of  the  State  Board 
of  Agriculture,  of  which  he  was  a  Vice-President. 
His  last  conversation  with  us  was  an  account  of  his 
late  trip  to  California,  to  see  the  country,  and  to  visit 
his  brother  Charles,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  at  San  Jose.  He  also  told  us  about  the  Yo- 
semite,  with  which  he  was  so  much  delighted,  and  of 
the  few  institutes  that  he  held  on  the  way. 

It  seems  he  contracted  a  cold  while  in  Harrisburg, 
which  was  followed  with  typhoid  pneumonia,  and 
after  a  sickness  of  aliout  a  week,  he  died  Wednesday 
evening,  February  i8th.  One  of  his  teachers  writes 
that  *•  from  the  first  he  was  despondent,  and  repeat- 
edly stated  that  he  should  not  recover." 

Another  of  out  veterans  has  gone  to  his  reward — 
one  who  labored  faithfully  for  forty  years,  and  whose 
name  is  as  familiar  to  the  teachers  and  friends  of  ed- 
ucation in  this  State,  as  a  household  word.  "  He 
fought  a  good  fight,"  and  his  whole  career  proves 
that  when  a  man  has  a  noble  object  in  view,  and  de- 
termines to  accomplish  it,  regardless  of  all  adverse 
circumstances,  facilities  will  be  granted,  barriers 
removed,  unlooked-for  aid  provided,  and  a  measure 
of  success  achieved,  far  beyond  the  wildest  anticipa- 
tions of  his  most  sanguine  hours. 

Prof.  Allen  now  rests  from  his  labors,  but  his  work 
will  live  on.  The  noblest  creations  of  art  may  fade 
and  crumble  into  dust.  Cities,  nations,  and  worlds 
may  grow  old  and  pass  away;  but  the  tablets  on 
which  is  written  the  influence  of  the  true  teacher,  are 
like  the  scrolls  of  the  Almighty — ^they  endure  forever. 

H.  H. 


MAJOR  N.  L.  DYKEMAN. 


We  condense  the  following  from  the  Shippemhurg 
News^  of  Feb.  14 :  "  Major  N.  L.  Dykeman,  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  Shippensburg  Normal  School,  died 
at  his  residence  near  Shippensburg,  on  Monday,  Feb. 
9.  He  was  born  in  Saratoga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  July  18, 
1828.  In  early  life  he  worked  in  a  woolen  factory  ; 
subsequently  he  embarked  in  trade  as  a  merchant 
tailor  in  Chicago  and  in  Des  Moines.  At  the  out- 
break of  the  Rebellion  he  enlisted  in  a  company 
raised  in  Des  Moines,  was  elected  lieutenant,  was 
afterwards  commissioned  as  captain  in  the  regular 
army,  and  for  brave  and  meritorious  conduct  at  the 
battle  of  Murfreesboro,  Tenn.,  was  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  Major.  He  was  appointed  Provost  Marshal 
of  one  of  the  southern  districts  in  1865,  with  head- 
quarters at  Atlanta,  but  resigned  from  the  army  in 
1868,  to  become  a  member  of  the  Pullman  Palace  Car 
Company.  In  July,  187 1,  he  removed  to  this  neigh- 
borhood, and  almost  immediately  became  interested  in 
the  Normal  School.  Those  connected  with  the  school 
in  its  darkest  days,  know  full  well  how  much  is  due 
to  the  financial  aid,  the  manual  labor,  and  the  sound 
judgment  of  Major  Dykeman.  He  gave  of  his  means 
lavishly,  loaned  his  credit  without  question  as  to  risk, 
and  in  every  emergency  put  his  shoulder  to  the  wheel 


without  stint  or  hesitancy.  He  became  a  trustee  hi 
1874,  and  continued  to  serve  up  to  his  death  in  that 
capacity,  with  the  exception  of  one  year  when  he  re- 
signed at  the  request  of  friends  to  act  as  Treasurer. 
The  Board  of  Trustees  held  a  special  meeting  on 
Wednesday  evening,  nth  inst.,  and  passed  a  series  of 
highly  complimentary  resolutions  to  the  memory  of 
the  deceased.  The  funeral  was  attended  by  the  Trus- 
tees, Faculty,  and  students  in  a  body." 


OVER  THE  SEA. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  EDITOR.— NO.  XIX. 


GOOD-BYE  TO   ROME ^FLORENCE. 


W 


E  are  to  start  for  Florence.  It  is  Thurs- 
day morning,  and  it  will  be  two  hours 
until  the  train  leaves  the  station.  On  Thurs- 
days permission  is  given  to  ascend  the  dome 
of  St.  Peter's — have  we  time  to  do  it  ?  The 
temptation  to  see  again  iu  review  what  we 
had  been  so  much  interested  in,  to  bid  good- 
bye to  old  Rome  from  such  a  spot,  could  not 
be  resisted ;  so  a  rapid  drive  and  a  hurried 
climb  found  our  little  party  of  three  almost 
breathless  on  the  roof  of  the  famous  cathe- 
dral. Here  we  found  a  number  of  small 
domes  and  quite  a  little  village  of  houses 
used  as  dwellings  by  workmen  and  custodians. 

But  we  are  only  on  the  roof;  the  grand 
dome  rises  three  hundred  and  eight  feet 
above  us,  and  is  at  the  base  six  hundred  and 
thirty  feet  in  circumference.  The  staircase 
ascends  between  the  inner  and  outer  walls 
of  the  dome,  and  we  hasten  up  and  are  soon 
at  the  Lantern,  around  which  there  is  a  walk 
with  a  railing,  affording  a  magnificent  view 
of  Rome  and  the  surrounding  country ;  but 
the  copper  ball  at  the  summit  is  still  thirty- 
five  feet  higher,  and  we  propose  to  go  up  into 
it  before  we  take  our  look  at  the  prospect 
awaiting  us.  So  one  by  one  we  climb  the 
narrow  iron  staircase,  and  squeeze  ourselves 
through  the  small  opening  into  the  ball.  The 
ball  will  probably  hold  a  dozen  persons,  small 
as  it  looks  from  the  ground  below,  but  three 
or  four  seemed  about  as  many  as  could  be 
comfortable  in  it  at  the  same  time ;  and  as  it 
affords  no  view  through  the  narrow  slits  in 
the  copper,  and  as  the  place  was  extremely 
hot,  we  hastened  down  to  the  Lantern  to  take 
our  last  look  at  old  Rome. 

The  view  from  the  top  of  the  dome  of  St. 
Peter's  on  a  clear  day  is  one  of  absorbing  in- 
terest. The  view  is  bounded,  north  and  east, 
by  the  Apennine  mountains,  twenty  miles 
away,  the  historic  Alban  and  Sabine  hills  lie 
towards  the  south,  and  west  the  prospect  ex- 
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tends  to  the  Mediterranean  sea.  The  en- 
closed plain  is  the  famous  Campagna,  at  the 
time  we  saw  it,  parched,  seared  and  dusty, 
with  here  and  there  a  cluster  of  houses,  a 
villa,  an  olive  garden  or  a  grove  of  oranges. 
The  ruins  of  ancient  structures  strike  the  eye 
in  almost  all  directions,  lines  of  broken  aque- 
ducts, a  solitary  pier  or  pillar,  a  mass  of  scat- 
tered fragments.  The  Appian  way  shoots 
straight  as  an  arrow  out  of  the  city  gate  across 
the  plain  and  up  the  distant  hills.  The  Tiber 
winds  about  the  plain,  enters  the  city,  flows 
almost  at  your  feet,  crossed  by  numerous 
bridges,  and  stretches  away  towards  the  sea 
And  here,  before  you,  lies  old  Rome  itself, 
once  mistress  of  the  world,  the  city  of  Rom- 
ulus and  Remus,  Caesar  and  Cicero,  Brutus 
and  Cassius,  Scipio  and  Cato,  Virgil  and 
Horace.  It  is  easy  as  you  view  the  scene  to 
forget  the  present,  restore  the  ruins,  resurrect 
the  past,  and  think  of  Rome  as  she  was  in 
the  days  of  her  grandeur  and  her  power. 
But  no,  yonder  is  the  Capitol  Hill;  and  it  is 
crowned  with  no  great  temple,  the  frowning 
citadel  is  not  there.  Near  by  is  the  Palatine, 
but  the  proudest  palaces  of  the  Caesars  that 
once  crowned  it  are  in  the  dust.  The  walls  of 
the  Colosseum  still  stand ;  but  they  are  broken 
and  in  ruins.  The  magnificent  dome  of  the 
Pantheon  rises  above  the  surrounding  build- 
ings, but  the  once  persecuted  Christian  wor- 
ships at  its  shrine.  The  tomb  of  Hadrian 
looks  down  upon  the  banks  of  the  Tiber,  but 
it  has  been  converted  into  a  modern  fortress. 
We  can  see  the  wonderful  column  of  Trajan, 
but  the  statue  upon  it  now  is  that  of  St.  Peter. 
The  arch  of  Severus  is  a  crumbling  ruin, 
and  the  Via  Sacra  that  passed  beneath  it  no 
longer  echoes  to  the  •  feet  of  the  legions  of 
the  conquering  hero  returning  in  triumph 
with  the  spoils  of  war.  How  changed  !  As 
we  looked  out  upon  the  scene  we  tried  to 
photograph  on  the  memory  the  picture  before 
us  in  ever-enduring  colors ;  and,  then,  with 
a  wave  of  the  hand  and  a  sad  good  bye  to 
the  old  seven-hilled  city,  we  hurried  down, 
drove  rapidly  to  the  railroad  station,  and 
were  off  for  Florence. 

The  road  to  Florence  follows  the  Tiber  for 
the  distance  of  some  fifty  miles  from  Rome. 
The  country  was  dry  and  parched,  and  seemed 
poor.  Little  attempt  is  made  to  cultivate  the 
land.  The  houses  are  old  and  out  of  repair 
and  the  people  evidently  possess  little  enter- 
prise. At  Monte  Rotondo  there  is  a  pictur- 
esque old  castle,  and  near  Mon torso  we 
noticed  many  groves  of  olives.  Further  on 
we  pass  Borghetto,  with  its  ruined  castle; 
and,  perched  on  the  tops  of  hills,  the  towns 


of  Orte,  Bassamo,  and  Baschi.  Indeed, 
nearly  every  hill  and  cliff  seems  to  be  crowned 
with  an  ancient-looking  village,  a  walled 
town,  or  the  ruins  of  some  old  temple  or  fort- 
ress. Sixty  miles  from  Rome  we  stop  at 
Orvieto,  or  rather  at  the  station  at  the  base 
of  the  hill  on  which  it  is  situated,  and  have  a 
distant  view  of  the  cathedral  and  the  fortress 
for  whi<5h  it  is  distinguished.  On  now  to 
Chiusi,  the  ancient  Clusium,  one  of  the 
twelve  Etruscan  cities,  the  headquarters  of 
Porsenna  in  the  wars  against  Rome,  on  a  hill, 
and  walled  like  the  rest.  Then  we  skirt  for 
some  distance  the  Trasimeno  lake,  its  sloping 
shores  covered  with  forest  trees  and  groves  of 
olives,  and  here  and  there  graced  with  hand- 
some villas.  The  country  begins  to  look 
better.  The  trees  are  covered  with  green 
foliage,  and  the  grass  and  growing  crops  ap- 
pear green  in  the  fields.  There  is  is  an  air 
of  more  thrift  among  the  people.  Leaving 
Crotona,  an  old  but  an  inviting- looking  town, 
situated  high  up  on  its  hill  overlooking  the 
whole  country  about  it,  we  pass  the  rich  and 
finely-cultivated  valley  of  the  Chiana  Here, 
much  to  our  surprise,  Indian  corn  seems  to  be 
a  staple  crop.  As  we  approach  Arezzo,  about 
fifty  miles  from  Florence,  we  have  a  beautiful 
view  of  the  city  and  the  surrounding  villages, 
with  the  cathedral  towering  picturesquely 
over  all.  From  Arezzo  to  Florence  the  land 
is  very  rich  and  cultivated  like  a  garden. 
Whole  plains  for  miles  are  laid  out  in  small 
fields,  richly  cultivated  and  bordered  with 
fruit  trees,  mulberry,  pear,  apricot,  with 
grapes  festooned  from  tree  to  tree,  forming 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  rural  landscapes 
upon  which  the  eye  ever  rested.  The  farm- 
houses are  fair,  and  the  villages  seem  fresh 
and  cheerful.  Pleased  with  the  change  from 
the  seared  and  sombre  country  from  which 
we  had  come,  we  struck  the  Arno,  ran  along 
its  banks,  curved  around  the  city,  and  found 
ourselves  in  the  Tuscan  capital — the  far-famed 
centre  of  Italian  science  and  art. 

Florence  is  situated  in  a  beautiful  valley  on 
both  sides  of  the  Arno,  enclosed  in  all  direc- 
tions by  spurs  of  the  Apennines,  whose  slopes 
are  covered  with  pleasant  villages,  fine  villas, 
groves  and  gardens.  No  city  in  Europe  has 
suburbs  and  surroundings  more  charming 
than  Florence ;  but  its  attractions  by  no 
means  end  with  these,  for  it  has  been  for  cen- 
turies one  of  the  Old  World's  most  noted 
seats  of  intellectual  and  artistic  life.  It  was 
the  birthplace  of  Michael  Angelo,  Dante,  Pe- 
trarch, Boccaccio,  Macchiavelli,  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Galileo,  Andrea  del  Sarto,  and  many 
others  almost  equally  distinguished.     It  has 
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to-day  a  large  number  of  institutions  of  learn- 
ing and  learned  societies,  and  more  artists  are 
at  work  in  Florence  than  in  any  other  city  of 
Europe. 

It  was  almost  dark  when  we  reached  our 
hotel,  but  we  found  time  for  a  walk  along 
some  of  the  narrow,  crooked  streets,  and  up 
and  down  the  banks  of  the  Amo.  Tlie  whole 
population  seemed  to  be  in  the  stroets,  and 
the  people  are  generally  fine  looking,  well 
dressed,  intelligent  and  full  of  life.  Indeed, 
the  streets  continued  crowded  until  long  after 
midnight  \  and  the  air  everywhere  seemed 
filled  with  music,  so  many  bands  play  in  the 
parks  and  gardens,  and  so  many  vocalists  sing 
in  the  cafes  and  along  the  streets. 

Our  first  visit  in  Florence  was  paid  to  the 
Duomo,  the  great  Cathedral.  The  erection 
of  this  church  was  commenced  in  1294,  and 
like  other  structures  of  the  kind,  it  can  scarcely 
yet  be  considered  finished.  The  dome,  which 
is  higher  than  that  of  St.  Peter's,  was  completed 
in  1434.  The  length  of  the  church  is  556^ 
feet,  and  breadth  342  feet.  In  the  interior 
are  altars,  statues,  frescoes,  bas-reliefs,  mo- 
saics, stained  glass  windows ;  but  our  appetite 
for  such  things  had  been  surfeited  in  Rome, 
and  had  not  returned,  so  our  enjoyment  was 
not  as  intense  as  it  otherwise  would  have 
been.  The  Campanile,  or  bell- tower,  con- 
nected with  the  Cathedral,  is  a  splendid 
column  292  feet  high,  but  we  did  not  ascend 
it.  We,  however,  went  to  the  neighboring 
church  of  S.  Giovanni  Battista,  or  the  Bat- 
tistero,  to  see  the  famous  bronze  doors.  This 
is  a  very  old  church,  erected,  it  is  said,  on 
the  site  of  an  ancient  temple  of  Mars  during 
the  eleventh  century.  The  doors  are  a  mar- 
vel of  art.  The  one  on  the  south  side  is  the 
oldest.  It  was  made  by  Andrea  Pisano,  and 
finished  in  1330,  after  twenty -two  years  of 
labor.  The  scenes  represent  the  life  of  St. 
John.  The  door  facing  the  Cathedral  was 
executed  by  the  famous  artist  Ghiberti,  1425- 
52.  This  is  the  door  Michael  Angelo  is  said 
to  have  pronounced  "  worthy  of  forming  the 
entrance  to  Paradise."  It  represents  ten 
scenes  from  Scripture  history.  The  north 
door  is  also  by  Ghiberti,  and  represents 
scenes  from  the  life  of  Christ  and  early 
church  history.  The  bronze  decorations  at 
the  sides  of  the  several  doors  are  scarcely  less 
wonderful  than  the  doors  themselves. 

From  the  Cathedral  we  make  our  way  to 
the  celebrated  Piazza  della  Signoria,  once  the 
forum  of  the  republic  and  the  scene  of  the 
most  important  events  in  the  checkered  his- 
tory of  Florence,  and  still  the  centre  of  busi- 
ness and  political  life.     It  is  an  open  space 


of  considerable  size,  finely  paved,  orna- 
mented with  fountains,  statues  and  groups  of 
sculpture,  and  surrounded  by  the  most  inter- 
esting and  imposing  buildings  in  the  city. 
The  most  remarkable  of  the  open  air  sculp- 
tures are  the  great  fountain  of  Neptune,  with 
the  god  in  his  car,  drawn  by  sea-horses,  the 
bronze  equestrian  statue  of  Cosmo  I. ,  a  lion 
in  marble,  and  a  colossal  group  of  Hercules 
slaying  Cacus.  The  famous  statue  of  David, 
by  Michael  Angelo,  which  stood  so  long  op- 
posite the  Hercules  at  the  entrance  of  the 
Palazzo  Vecchio,  was  removed  to  the  Acad- 
emy in  1873.  '^^^  Palazzo  Vecchio,  the 
original  seat  of  the  Government,  and  at  times 
the  residence  of  the  Grand  Ducal  family,  now 
the  town-hall,  is  a  large,  massive-looking 
building,  and  seems,  with  its  projecting  bat- 
tlements and  tall  watch-tower,  to  have  been 
constructed  for  a  fortress.  Near  by  the  pal- 
ace just  spoken  of  is  the  Loggia  dei  Lanzi, 
an  open  gallery  or  arcade,  consisting  of  a 
broad  stone  platform,  gained  by  the  ascent 
of  a  few  steps,  formerly  used  for  posting 
guards  or  lancers,  but  now  filled  with  a  col- 
lection of  sculpture.  Between  the  Palace  and 
the  Loggia  begins  the  Portico  degli  Ufiizi, 
with  niches  containing  the  marble  statues  of 
distinguished  Tuscans.  It  is  a  good  school 
of  patriotism,  for  here  we  find  the  statues  of 
Cosmo,  the  "father  of  his  country,"  Lo- 
renzo, *'  the  Magnificent,*'  Lenardo  da  Vinci, 
Michael  Angelo,  Dante,  Petrarch,  Boccaccio, 
Macchiavelli,  Amerigo  Vespucci,  Galileo, 
Cellini,  and  many  others. 

But  we  are  anxious  to  see  the  famous 
Uffizi  art  gallery,  and  so  we  enter  a  door 
from  the  portico,  just  spoken  of,  and,  mount- 
ing a  stairway,  find  ourselves  in  one  of  the 
very  finest  collections  of  art  in  the  world 
We  now  pursued  the  only  course  that  yields 
any  permanent  satisfaction  in  visiting  one  of 
these  great  galleries,  when  you  have  only 
hours  to  spend  which  ought  to  be  months; 
we  made  a  rapid  tour  through  the  twenty- 
five  saloons,  the  long  corridors,  and  the  nu- 
merous vestibules  connected  with  them,  ob- 
taining some  idea  of  the  whole,  and  noting  a 
few  works  which  we  wished  to  study,  and,  if 
possible,  to  understand.  In  one  of  the  cor- 
ridors we  noticed  several  hundred  portraits 
of  distinguished  men,  and  a  fine  collection 
of  ancient  sculptures.  •  Then  we  enter  a 
series  of  saloons  with  pictures  representing 
several  great  schools  with  their  peculiar  char- 
acteristics :  The  Tuscan,  the*  Venetian,  the 
Dutch,  Flemish,  German  and  French.  Theie 
is  here  a  cabinet  of  gems,  exceedingly  rich ; 
one  of   ancient    inscriptions,   mostly    from 
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Romej  one  of  cameos  in  the  cutting  of 
which  the  Florentines  have  been  distin- 
guished for  ages;  one  of  ancient  bronzes, 
some  of  them  found  in  the  sea  near  Leghorn. 
We  greatly  admired  the  mosaic  tables  found 
in  several  of  the  saloons,  and  we  gazed  for  a 
long  time  upon  the  Niobe  group  in  the  sa- 
loon that  takes  its  name  from  this  famous 
sculpture.  The  group  consists  of  Niobe 
with  her  seven  sons  and  seven  daughters, 
slain  by  Apollo  and  Diana.  The  mother  oc- 
cupies the  centre  of  the  group,  with  her  dying 
children  and  their  teacher  on  either  side  of 
her.  The  statues  are  thought  to  have  once 
adorned  the  pediment  of  a  temple  in  Rome, 
and  were  found  among  the  ruins  just  outside 
of  one  of  the  city  gates. 

The  choicest  works  of  the  gallery  are  to  be 
found  in  the  saloon  called  the  Tribuna.  No 
single  room  in  the  whole  world  contains  a 
larger  number  of  masterpieces.  Here  is  the 
Venus  de  Medici,  by  the  hand  of  a  Grecian 
master,  found  in  the  Villa  of  Hadrian,  near 
Tivoli,  and  considered  the  finest  statue  of  a 
female  figure  in  the  world ;  here,  the  Apol- 
HnOy  or  young  Apollo,  a  statue  of  marvelous 
beauty ;  here,  the  Wrestlers^  found  with  the 
children  of  Niobe ;  the  Satyr,  playing  on  a 
cymbal ;  the  Grinder,  being  flayed,  supposed 
to  be  Scythian — all  wonderful  products  of 
the  sculptor's  art.  The  walls  are  enriched 
by  the  paintings  of  Raphael,  including  his 
world-renowned  Madonna  and  Child^  with  the 
cardinal,  of  Fra  Bartolommeo,  Baroccia,  An- 
drea del  Sarto,  Correggio,  Paolo  Veronese, 
Michael  Angelo,  Titian,  Rubens,  Van  Dyke, 
and  other  great  masters. 

Leaving  the  Uffizi  gallery,  we  descend  a 
staircase  to  a  long  corridor  which  runs  first 
to  the  Arno,  and  for  some  distance  parallel 
with  the  river,  then  across  a  bridge  and  up 
three  flights  of  steps  to  the  gallery  of  the  Pitti 
Palace,  which  is  even  more*  rich  in  works  of 
art  than  that  of  the  Uffizi.  This  corridor, 
the  passage  of  which  requires  a  brisk  walk  of 
ten  minutes,  is  lined  on  both  sides  with  a 
magnificent  collection  of  30,000  drawings 
and  sketches  by  the  hands  of  artists  like 
Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Perugino,  Leon- 
ardo Da  Vinci,  Titian,  Murillo.  Here  one 
can  mark  the  birth  and  growth  of  a  great 
•picture ;  and  the  artist  himself  comes  nearer 
to  you,  and  seems  ifiore  human,  than  in  the 
finished  work.  We  noticed,  also,  as  we  hur- 
ried by,  some  fine  pieces  of  tapestry. 

We  are  now  in  the  Pitti  Palace,  built  more 
than  four  hundred  years  ago  by  Loca  Pitti, 
the  powerful  rival  of  the  Medici,  and  now  I 
owned  by  the  Italian  Government,  and  occu- ' 


pied  by  the  king  when  in  Florence.  The 
gallery  consisis  of  fifteen  splendid  saloons, 
with  ceilings  beautifully  frescoed,  and  sump- 
tuously fitted  up  with  marble  and  mosaic 
tables,  costly  vases,  and  velvet-covered  seats. 
There  are  about  five  hundred  works  in  all, 
and  not  a  single  picture  of  even  moderate 
merit  to  be  found  among  them.  Raphael  is 
represented  by  about  a  dozen  pictures,  among 
them  his  much  admired  Madonna  del  Gran- 
duca.  Madonna  delta  Sedia^  and  Pope  Julius 
II.,  and  the  walls  of  the  diffierent  saloons  are 
covered  with  selections  from  among  the  finest 
works  of  all  the  old  Italian  masters.  There 
is  scarcely  a  picture  in  the  whole  gallery  that 
if  brought  toAmerica  would  not  be  cousidered 
the  'centre  of  attraction  in  any  gallery  in  the 
country.  No  adequate  description  of  such  a 
collection  of  works  of  art  is  possible  except 
by  an  artist  after  years  of  study ;  none  cer- 
tainly will  be  attempted  here.  We  simply 
wondered  and  enjoyed ! 

The  heights  around  Florence  afford  some 
magnificent  views,  and  delightful  excursions 
from  the  city  can  be  made  in  all  directions. 
There  are  to  be  seen  many  picturesque  vil- 
lages, beautiful  country  seats,  fine  pleasure 
grounds,  grand  old  castles,  imposing  ruins, 
and  splendid  groves  of  elms,  oaks,  cypresses 
and  olives.  We  had  time  but  for  a  single 
drive,  and  we  chose,  of  course,  the  Viale 
dei  Colli,  considered  the  finest  promenade 
in  Italy.  The  road  is  57  feet  wide,  and 
nearly  four  miles  in  length,  first  ascending 
the  heights  from  the  south  bank  of  the  Arno. 
then  leading  along  the  slopes  in  graceful 
windings,  and  finally  descending  to  the  river 
by  a  rapid  curve,  some  two  miles  from  the 
starting-point.  The  avenue  is  bordered  all 
the  way  by  parks  and  gardens,  with  here  and 
there  a  cluster  of  cottages  or  a  beautiful  villa. 
Two  restaurants,  Tivoli  and  Bonciani,  invite 
the  excursionist  to  stop  by  their  tempt- 
ing refreshments,  their  shade,  their  flowers, 
and  their  music.  Charming  views  of  river, 
city,  hills  and  mountains,  open  up  from  al- 
most every  point,  until  with  high  expecta- 
tions, you  step  from  your  carriage,  by  the  side 
of  a  copy  in  bronze  of  Michael  Angelo's 
famous  statue  of  David,  on  the  Piazzale 
Michelangelo,  a  large  projecting  terrace,  over- 
looking a  scene  of  as  rare  beauty  as  Europe 
affords.  Before  you,  facing  west,  is  the  val- 
ley of  the  Arno,  through  which  the  river 
winds  in  the  distance  like  a  thread  of  silver. 
On  both  sides  of  the  river  at  your  feet,  con- 
nected by  numerous  bridges,  is  the  city, 
with  its  splendid  palaces,  its  towers,  and  the 
domes  of  its  cathedrals  rising  above  the  sur- 
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rounding  buildings.  To  the  right  are  hills 
growing  into  mountains  as  they  extend  back- 
ward, green  with  vineyards  and  groves,  aiid 
dotted  with  country  seats,  farm-houses  and 
villages;  to  the  left  you  can  see  the  Pitti 
Palace,  the  Boboli  garden,  the  Fortress  of  the 
Belvedere,  and  on  the  heights  above  a  most 
charming  pictnre  of  suburban  scenery. 

It  was  evening  as  we  stood  on  the  terrace 
enjoying'  the  view.  Not  a  cloud  was  to  be 
seen.  The  air  seemed  unusually  pure  and 
balmy,  and  the  sky,  we  thought,  was  tinged 
with  a  deeper  blue  than  any  we  had  ever 
known.     VVe  saw  the  sun  go  down,  and   it 


never  went  down  on  a  more  glorious  scene. 
The  words  quoted  in  our  guide-book  seemed 
no  longer  an  exaggeration  :  "  Like  a  water- 
lily  rising  on  the  mirror  of  the  lake,  so  rests 
on  this  lovely  ground  the  still  more  lovely 
Florence,  with  its  everlasting  works  and  its 
inexhaustible  riches.  From  the  bold,  airy 
tower  of  the  palace,  rising  like  a  slender 
mast,  to  Brunelleschi's  wondrous  dome  of  the 
cathedral ;  from  the  old  house  of  the  Spini  to 
the  Pitti  Palace,  the  most  imposing  the  world 
has  ever  seen ;  from  the  garden  of  the  Fran- 
ciscan convent  to  the  beautiful  garden  of  the 
Cascine,  all  are  full  of  incomparable  grace." 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 

Harrisburg,  March,  1880. 

CONVENTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS. 


IT  has  been  decided  to  hold  the  Convention 
of  Superintendents  at  Harrisburg,  com- 
mencing on  Tuesday,  April  27th,  at  2  p.  m. 
The  Senate  Chamber  has  been  secured  for 
the  meetings,  and  it  is  confidently  expected 
that  reduced  fare  can  be  obtained  both  at  the 
hotels  in  Harrisburg,  and  over  the  leading 
railroads.  The  call  will  include  both  county 
and  city  superintendents,  but  the  programme 
of  business  will  be  so  arranged  that  at  some 
of  the  sessions  each  class  of  officers  can  hold 
a  separate  meeting.  Circulars  containing 
particulars  will  be  issued  in  a  short  time,  and 
all  details  will  be  given  in  the  April  Journal, 


CHANGES  IN  THE  COURSE  OF  STUDY  AT 
THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 


A  MEETING  of  Normal  School  principals 
was  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  on  Tuesday, 
the  27  th  of  January.  The  meeting  was  or- 
ganized ait  2j4  o'clock.  Prof  F.  A.  Allen  in 
the  chair,  and  Prof.  Edward  Brooks  Secre- 
tary. There  were  present  Supt.  J.  P.  Wick- 
ersham,  F.  A.  Allen,  Geo.  C.  Beard,  J.  A. 
Cooper,  Geo.  L.  Maris,  Albert  N.  Raub,  B. 
S.  Potter,  N.  C.  Schaeffer,  D.  J.  Waller,  and 
Edward  Brooks. 

The  following  action  was  taken  in  respect 
to  the  course  of  study  of  the  Elementary 
Course. 

I.  The  Elementary  Course  shall  include  the  Ele- 
ments of  Latin. 


2.  The  Elementary  Course  shall  include  the  Out- 
lines of  Rhetoric,  together  with  a  fourteen  weeks 
course  in  English  Literature  and  English  Classics. 

3.  The  Elementary  Course  shall  include  the  Oat- 
lines  of  Mental  Philosophy,  including  the  Intellect, 
the  Sensibilities,  and  the  Will. 

4.  The  following  studies  shall  be  regarded  as 
Senior  studies :  Mental  Philosophy,  Methods  of 
Teaching,  Rhetoric  and  English  Classics,  Geometry, 
Natural  Philosophy,  Elocution,  and  the  Practice  of 
Teaching. 

The  following  resolution  was  also  passed  : 

Reiolved^  That  w6  request  the  Committee  on  Ap- 
propriations to  divide  the  $100,000  appropriated  to 
Normal  Schools  equally  between  the  several  schools 
at  as  early  a  date  as  possible. 

Edward  Brooks,  Secretary. 


OPPOSITION  TO  PARENTS. 


PUPILS  CAN  BE  COMPELLED  TO  STUDY  BRANCHES 
TO  WHICH  THEIR  PARENTS  ARE  OPPOSED. 


THE  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  in  the  case 
of  State  vs.  Mizner,  has  recently  affirmed 
the. principle  that  the  directors  and  teachers 
of  a  school  have  a  right  to  compel  pupils  to 
study  branches  for  which  they  are  prejjared, 
even  though  their  parents  are  opposed  to  it. 
In  the  case  referred  to,  the  teacher  insisted  on 
the  pupil's  studying  Algebra.  Under  the  in- 
struction of  his  parents,  the  pupil  refused  and 
was  punished  for  the  refusal.  The  father  of 
the  child  brought  a  suit  against  the  teacher, 
which  was  carried  up  to  the  Supreme  Court, 
and  there  it  was  decided  that  no  wrong 
was  done  by  the  teacher  in  compelling  the 
pupil  to  study  a  branch  of  learning  against 
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the  wishes  of  his  parents,  but  that  the  proper 
remedy  for  disobedience  in  such  cases  is  ex- 
pulsion rather  than  corporal  punishment.  The 
court  said : 

"  We  think  the  teacher  should  have  plainly  said  to 
both  the  prosecutrix  and  her  father,  that  she  could 
not  attend  school,  unless  she  was  prepared  to  obey 
the  rules  in  this  respect.  *  *  *  The  remedy  in 
such  a  case  is  not  corporal  punishment,  but  expul- 
sion." 

It  is  proper  to  add  that  Supreme  Courts. 
of  Wisconsin  and  Illinois  are  understood, 
as  holding  that  a  pupil  cannot  be  refused 
admission  to  a  public  school  or  expelled 
because  he  refuses  on  his  parents'  advice 
to  study  certain  branches ;  or,  in  other 
words,  that  a  parent  may  select  from  the 
branches  taught  in  a  public  school,  those  he 
desires  his  child  to  study,  and  exercise  the 
right  of  insisting  that  he  shall  study  no 
others. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  has 
never  had  this  question  before  it,  but  it 
is  well  known  that  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  holds  that  under  our  laws, 
school  directors  have  the  right  to  determine 
the  branches  taught  in  our  public  schools, 
and  the  studies  that  each  pupil  in  them  shall 
pursue,  subject  of  course  to  reasonable  limi- 
tations. 


THE  STATE   SUPERINTENDENT  MAY  RE- 
FUSE TO  GIVE  EVIDENCE. 


AVERY  important  question,  not  only  to 
the  School  Department,  but  to  the  pub- 
lic generally,  has  recently  been  decided  in 
the  Lackawanna  County  Court,  in  the  case  of 
the  Commonwealth  vs,  A.  W.  Dickson.  The 
Commonwealth  in  this  case  represented  Jere- 
miah Hawker,  and  A.  W.  Dickson  is  the 
President  of  school  board  of  Scranton.  Mr. 
Hawker  was  elected  Superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Scranton,  but  failed  to  obtain  a 
commission.  Pending  the  proceedings  in 
reference  to  granting  him  a  commission,  pe- 
titions signed  by  Mr.  Dickson  and  others, 
were  forwarded  to  the  School  Department. 
These  were  alleged  by  Mr.  Hawker  to  be  of 
a  libelous  character,  and  he  instituted  a  suit 
for  libel  against  Mr.  Dickson  and  others.  The 
State  Superintendent,  and  Deputy  Superin- 
tendents Houck  and  Lindsay,  were  sub- 
poenaed to  appear  as  witnesses,  and  directed 
to  produce  all  papers  in  the  Department  re- 
lating to  the  case.  The  State  Superintendent 
took  the  ground  that  he  could  neither  be 
forced  to  appear  as  a  witness  nor  to  produce 
the  papers.     Nevertheless,  he  directed  Mr. 


Lindsay  to  go  with  the  papers  to  Scranton, 
to  have  the  Court  informed  as  to  the  position 
of  the  Department,  and  in  case  of  the  issue 
of  an  attachment,  to  obey  the  orders  of  the 
Court.  The  case  on  the  application  for  an 
attachment  was  fully  argued,  and  the  follow- 
mg  is  a  synopsis  of  Judge  Hand's  decision : 

He  said  that  the  Constitution  makes  Mr.  Wicker- 
sham  an  executive  officer  of  the  State,  and  the  Acts 
of  Assembly  required  him  to  perform  certain  duties. 
It  was  not  necessary  to  go  into  the  details  of  the  con- 
stitutional points  or  the  statutes  bearing  on  the  subject. 
The  ground  was  thoroughly  covered  in  Hartranft's 
appeal. 

The  Court  held  that  an  officer  of  the  Executive 
Department,  when  subpoenaed  as  such  to  appear  and 
bring  papers,  may  in  his  discretion  refuse  to  appear 
or  produce  the  said  papers. 

That  if  he  may  refuse  to  do  so,  his  deputy,  who  is 
under  his  instructions,  may  also  refuse. 

That  the  fact  that  he  has  the  papers  in  town 
makes  no  difference,  as  otherwise  the  department 
might  be  compelled  to  produce  them  in  the  gjurts  of 
Dauphin  county. 

That  Wm.  A.  Lindsay  is  here  and  therefore  may 
appear  personally  to  testify  to  any  facts  within  his 
knowledge,  but  he  is  not  required  to  produce  the  pa- 
pers. 

In  support  of  this  position,  Judge  Hand  cited  a 
number  of  authorities,  the  tenor  of  which  was  that 
public  policy  does  not  require  a  public  officer  to  ap- 
pear or  produce  the  papers  on  file  with  his  depart- 
ment in  court. 

This  decision  is  a  very  important  one.  It 
protects  the  officers  of  the  School  Depart- 
ment from  the  inconvenience  of  being  forced 
to  travel  about  the  State  to  give  evidence  in 
the  squabbles  about  school  affairs  that  are  con- 
stantly occurring,  and  at  the  same  time  it 
preserves  the  right  of  petition  to  the  public 
without  the  annoyance  of  having  what  is 
said  unduly  exposed. 


STATE  APPROPRIATION. 


The  issue  of  the  school  warrants  has  gone 
steadily  forward  since  the  last  announcement. 
In  all  probability  all  of  them  will  have  been 
issued  before  this  notice  shall  meet  the  eyes 
of  the  local  school  officers.  To  issue  a  war- 
rant, however,  is  one  thing;  to  secure  the 
money  for  it  is  quite  another.  The  State 
Treasurer  has  paid  probably  one-fourth  of 
the  number  issued ;  but  when  he  will  have 
money  to  pay  the  rest  this  Department  is  not 
advised.  If  we  could  announce  that  he  would 
pay  up  to  a  certain  number  by  a  certain  date, 
we  would  gladly  do  it,  but  we  are  not  so  au- 
thorized. We  can  therefore  give  no  better 
advice  concerning  the  disposition  of  the  war- 
rants now  than  we  have  heretofore  given. 
We  hope  it  may  be  different  next  month. 
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I.    NOTES  AND   PERSONALS. 

''OH  E  enterprising  School  Board  of  Penn  township, 
X  Clearfield  county,  have  mapped  out  a  two  days' 
visit  to  the  schools  under  their  control. 

H.  R.  Roth,  a  graduate  of  Dickinson  College,  is 
doing  good  work  as  principal  of  the  public  schools  of 
Sunbury,  Pennsylvania. 

Prof.  Charles  S.  Riddell,  the  active  Principal  of 
Lycoming  County  Normal  School,  has  just  published 
the  catalogue  and  prospectus  of  that  institution  for 
1880  and  1881.  The  attendance  during  the  last  year 
in  all  departments  was  293. 

Mr.  B.  J.  Costly  has  been  engaged  to  take  charge 
of  the  High  School  in  Knoxville,  Tioga  county,  for 
the  ensuing  term. 

Miss  Brooks  will  hold  the  6rst  annual  County  In- 
stitute of  Lackawanna  county  in  Scranton  during  the 
second  week  of  March. 

Mr.  D.  W.  Gross,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Millersville,  of  the  Class  of  1873,  and  a 
teacher  in  the  institution  during  the  last  year,  died  on 
February  12,  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  had  gone  for 
medical  treatment.  Messrs.  Landis  and  Michener, 
members  of  the  faculty,  attended  his  funeral  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  institution.  Mr.  Gross  was  a  young 
man  of  unusual  excellence  of  character,  a  sincere  and 
earnest  Christian,  and  his  death  will  be  deeply  la- 
mented by  his  class  and  the  school. 

Superintendent  Harvey,  of  Chester  county,  has 
blanks  prepared,  and  gives  a  report  to  the  teachers 
and  Board  of  Directors  of  the  condition  of  the  school 
at  each  visit.  An  accurate  report  of  this  kind  made 
promptly  must  result  in  good.  It  will  enable  teach- 
ers and  Board  to  remedy  wrongs  and  strengthen  weak 
points  in  their  schools. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Barbour,  of  New  Haven,  spoke 
words  of  wisdom  at  the  recent  teachers*  meeting  in 
that  city.  "  Teach  by  principle,"  he  said,  **  rather 
than  by  expediency ;  educate  the  mind,  draw  it  out, 
and  teach  it  how  to  apply  itself." 

Joseph  Cook  says  there  are  three  links  in  the 
American  system  of  education — the  iron,  the  silver, 
and  the  golden.  The  iron  link  is  the  common  school, 
the  silver  link  the  high  school,  and  the  golden  link  the 
college. 

The  Rochester  School  Board  has  granted  a  petition 
that  divers  ladies  belonging  to  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Temperance  Union  be  permitted  to  explain 
to  the  children  in  the  schools  the  "  scientific  truth  in 
regard  to  the  effect  of  alcoholic  liquors  on  the  morals 
of  society." 

The  Friends'  Female  College. — It  is  under- 
stood that  it  will  require  about  ^250,000  more  in  ad- 
dition to  the  munificent  gift  of  the  founder,  Dr.  Tay- 
lor, or  $700,000  in  all,  to  complete  the  buildings,  near 
Bryn  Mawr,  in  accordance  with  the  original  design. 
Work  will  be  resumed  on  them  in  April ;  a  quarter  of 
a  million  of  bricks  have  been  made  on  the  grounds, 
and  are  ready  for  use  when  the  weather  opens.  It  is 
thought  that  in  two  years  hence  the  buildings  will  be 
ready  for  the  reception  of  pupils. 

At  the  recent  convention  of  New  York  State 
School  Commissioners  and   City  Superintendents,  a 


resolution  was  adopted  recommending  the  enactment 
of  a  law  requiring  any  person  who  is  a  candidate  for 
the  office  of  school  commissioner  to  hold  a  coll^;e 
diploma,  a  normal  school  diploma,  or  a  state  certifi- 
cate ;  to  have  had  at  least  three  years'  successfal  ex> 
perience  in  teaching  or  school  supervision,  and  to  be 
not  less  than  twenty-five  years  of  age ;  and  that  the 
term  of  office  of  school  commissioners  be  made  six 
years  instead  of  three. 

The  following  letter  received  by  one  of  the  county 
superintendents  from  a  **  rejected  applicant,"  is  an  il- 
lustration of  reform  spelling — or  a  sad  neglect  of  the 
study  of  orthography: 

"  I  reseaved  my  returne  and  found  no  sirtificate 
and  coud  not  asertain  witch  branch  I  failed  on  from 
the  papers  I  got  or  wether  I  desurved  a  mark  on  enj 
branch  or  not 

"  If  I  did  git  a  mark  on  eny  branch  1  wood  like 
very  mich  that  you  wood  send  my  grades  If  it  is  not 
tu  much  trubble  to  you 

'*  I  reseved  my  grades  frum  school  and  I  wood  like 
to  no  tha  compare  Corse  the  grade  I  got  from  school 
dusnt  Count  the  same  way  that  yours  dus 

"  Yours  Respectly" 

The  Constitutional  Convention  of  Pennsylvania,  of 
1873,  adopted  a  provision  making  women  eligible  to 
the  office  of  County  or  City  Superintendent  and  to 
that  of  school  director ;  but  strange  to  say,  gave  them 
no  voice  in  the  selection  of  these  officers.  The  Leg- 
islature of  the  Empire  State,  now  in  session,  passed 
a  bill  not  only  making  women  eligible  to  these  offices, 
but  giving  them  the  right  to  vote  for  such.  Governor 
Cornell  promptly  approved  the  bill,  and  it  b  now  a 
law. 

The  Norristown  High  School  has  graduated  during 
the  past  sixteen  years — ^beginning  with  1863 — 215  of 
its  pupils,  loi  males  and  1 14  females.  The  Heraid 
says  :  "  The  history  of  the  lives  of  the  graduates  thus 
far  is  a  remarkably  bright  one,  and  while  it  is  yet  too 
soon  to  expect  any  of  them  to  have  made  a  distin- 
guished mark  in  the  world,  many  brilliant  intellects 
are  steadily  pushing  forward  to  wealth  and  fame.  In 
a  moral  point  of  view  the  record  is  indeed  a  good  one ; 
only  two  or  three  unfortunates  are  known.  Noms- 
town  can  well  be  proud  of  her  public  schools,  accom- 
plishing fully  as  they  do  the  main  object  of  education 
— the  rearing  of  useful  and  upright  citizens." 

The  Legislature  of  Wisconsin  (vote  of  95  to  I  hi 
the  House)  have  just  passed  an  Act  directing  th« 
State  Superintendent  to  purchase  600  Webster's  Un- 
abridged Dictionaries  to  supply  that  number  of  iti 
public  schools,  the  other  districts  being  already  sup- 
plied under  previous  legislation. 

The  foundation  schools  of  England  are  Eton, 
Winchester,  Westminster,  Shrewsbury,  Rugby,  Har- 
row, Charterhouse,  St.  Paul's  School,  and  Merchant 
Taylor's  School,  the  "  sacred  nine,"  as  they  hare 
been  inaptly  designated.  They  were  founded  within 
a  period  ranging  from  the  close  of  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury to  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth ;  from  the 
reign  of  Richard  II.  to  that  of  James  I.  Winchester, 
the  earliest,  is  older  by  several  generations  than  the 
Reformation,  and  the  revival  of  classical  literature  is 
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England.  Eton,  founded  by  Henry  VI.,  half  a  cen- 
tury later,  was  modeled  after  Winchester.  West- 
minster is  one  of  the  many  grammar  schools  originally 
established  in  connection  with  the  cathedrals  and 
conventual  establishments,  for  which  provision  was 
made  by  Henry  VH.,  after  the  dissolution  of  the 
monasteries.  Harrow,  Rugby,  Shrewsbury,  Merchant 
Taylor's,  and  St.  Paul's,  are  among  the  multitude  of 
schools  founded  in  the  sixteenth  century,  either  by 
grants  of  church  lands  direct  from  the  Crown,  or  by 
private  persons,  generally  of  the  middle  class,  who, 
conscious  of  the  up-hill  fight  they  had  had  in  child- 
hood and  early  life,  were  determined  to  give  to  those 
coming  after  them  the  means  of  overcoming  such  dif- 
ficulties. AT.  K.  Sun. 


II.    SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 

Dr.  Hammond  says  that  the  emotion  of  anxiety  kills 
more  people  than  anything  else. 

More  than  a  million  of  acres  of  land  in  India  are  de- 
voted to  the  cultivation  of  opium. 

Anaesthetics,  .as  chloroform  and  ether,  affect  the 
sensitive  plant  in  much  the  same  manner  as  they  do 
human  beings. 

Prof.  Gray  says  that  the  timber  trees  of  the  Atlantic 
forest  comprise  sixty-six  genera  and  one  hundred  and 
fifty-five  species,  while  there  are  in  the  Pacific  forests 
only  thirty-one  genera  and  seventy  eight  species. 

An  analysis  of  a  piece  of  English  calico  gave  the 
following  result :  Cotton,  53;  china  clay,  26;  starch, 
12:  fatty  matter,  2.5;  magnesium,  chloride,  2 ;  zinc 
chloride,  1.5  ;    calcium  chloride,  0.5  ;  moisture,  2.5. 

The  historic  island  of  Jamestown,  in  James  river, 
containing  fourteen  hundred  acres,  has  been  pur- 
chased by  Miss  Malania  Brown,  of  New  York.  The 
island  is  covered  with  orchards,  there  being  but  two 
buildings  on  it — a  dwelling-house  and  a  paper  mill. 

Prof.  Young  concludes,  from  the  present  state  of 
the  data  concerning  the  subject,  that  8.80  should  be 
taken  as  the  sun*s  parallax.  This  value  gives  the 
sun's  mean  distance  from  the  earth  93,000,000. 

There  are  now  six  telegraph  cables  connecting  the 
United  States  with  Europe.  The  last,  extending 
from  Brest,  France,  to  St.  Pierre,  off  Newfoundland, 
thence  to  North  Eastham,  Massachusetts,  where  con- 
nection is  made  with  the  land  lines  of  the  American 
Union  Telegraph  Company,  was  completed  on  the 
f  7th  of  November. 

According  to  recent  experiments,  a  better  telegraph 
wire  than  that  now  in  use  may  be  made  of  an  alloy 
of  aluminum  and  iron.  Wire  made  of  this  alloy 
might  be  much  less  than  the  present  gauge,  while  it 
would  be  much  stronger,  less  liable  to  corrode  from 
the  action  of  the  weather,  and  have  a  much  greater 
conducting  power  than  ordinary  wire. 

A  remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  natives  of  Saigon 
is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Tumlett,  British  Consul  at  that 
place.  It  is  the  position  of  the  great  toe,  which  is 
separated  from  the  others  like  the  thumb.  These 
people  use  this  toe  in  much  the  same  manner  as  they 
do  the  thumb,  but  not  to  the  same  extent. 

The  speed  of  railroad  trains  is  greater  in  England 
than  in  any  other  country  in  the  world.  Trains  run 
from  London  to  Swinton  at  the  rate  of  53  miles  an 
hour.  The  greatest  speed  is  made  by  the  Great  West- 
em  trains,  while  nearly  50  miles  an  hour  is  made  by 
the  special  express  from  London  to  Wantham.  The 
lighting  train  on  the  Paris-Marseilles  line  runs  at  the 
average  speed,  including  stoppages,  of  35  miles  an 
hour.    The  express  from  King's  Cross  runs  to  Edin- 


burgh, 397  miles,  at  the  rate  of  42  miles  an  hour,  and 
the  Irish  Mail  from  London  to  Holyhead  averages 
between  41  and  42  miles  an  hour.  The  Express.train 
between  Berlin  and  Cologne  runs  at  the  rate  of  37^ 
miles  an  hour.  The  Washington  limited  express 
makes  the  distance  of  230 miles  in  six  hours,  including 
stops,  and  the  Cincinnati  Express  leaves  New  York 
at  six  in  the  evening  and  reaches  Pittsburg,  444  miles, 
at  8:30  the  next  morning,  a  rate  of  about  30  miles  an 
hour.  They  are  now  building  passenger  engines, 
weighing  36  tons,  for  the  lines  between  Philadelphia 
and  New  York  that  are  expected  to  make  seventy- 
five  (75)  miles  per  hour. 

The  proposed  ship  canal  between  the  Chesapeake 
and  Delaware  bays  is  to  begin  at  Queenstown,  Mary- 
land, and  to  extend  across  the  peninsula  to  Lewes, 
Delaware.  It  will  be  fifty-one  miles  long,  two  thou- 
sand feet  wide,  and  twenty  five  feet  deep.  The  esti- 
mated cost  of  the  canal  is  $31,000,000.  The  distance 
between  Baltimore  and  any  northern  port  will  be 
shortened  by  this  canal  two  hundred  and  twenty-five 
miles. 

A  curious  relic  of  the  late  war  is  in  possession  of 
Gen.  Pryor,  of  Brooklyn.  It  is  a  mass  of  lead  formed 
by  the  union  of  two  bullets  supposed  to  have  been 
shot  by  a  Union  and  Rebel  gun,  and  to  have  met  in 
the  air  above  some  batlle-field.  The  balls  are  firmly 
welded  together,  the  bases  having  split  apart,  and 
flattened  against  each  other.  The  relic  has  been 
mounted  in  gold  for  a  pendant. 

The  total  gold  production  of  the  United  States  in 
1879  is  valued  at  $38,900,000,  and  of  silver  at 
$40,812,000.  The  value  of  the  gold  is  11,748,730 
less  than  that  of  the  average  yield  for  the  last  six 
years,  and  the  value  of  the  silver  $4,858,422  more  than 
that  of  the  average  for  the  same  time.  The  three 
greatest  gold  and  silver  producing  States  are  Nevada, 
California  and  Colorado,  yielding  respectively  pro- 
ducts valued  at  $2,156,000,  $20,000,000,  and  $14,- 
925,000  yearly. 

Before  the  process  of  making  window  glass  was  in- 
vented, various  transparent  substances  were  used  for 
windows.  The  people  of  Eastern  countries  used 
linen  or  paper  soaked  in  oil,  the  Chinese  shaved  or 
split  horn,  the  wealthy  Romans  thin  sheets  of  mica 
or  agate.  Glass  was  introduced  in  the  fourth  century. 
Ice  windows  are  used  in  the  rude  huts  of  the  Elsqui- 
maux  at  the  present  day. 

The  following  statement  recently  appeared  in  the 
New  York  Evening  Post : 

"  Mr.  Robert  A.  Packer,  Superintendent  of  one  of 
the  Pennsylvania  railroads,  while  recently  hunting 
with  a  party  of  gentlemen  in  Nebraska,  conversed  for 
two  hours  pleasantly  with  his  wife  and  friends  at 
Sayre,  Pa.,  and  friends  along  the  line.  The  medium 
was  the  railroad  and  Western  Union  Telegraph  wires 
and  Edison's  telephone.  At  the  office  in  Bethlehem, 
Pa.,  connection  was  made  with  the  Easton  and  Am- 
boy  wire,  and  at  Perth  Amboy  with  a  Western  Union 
wire,  and  thence  to  Chicago  and  North  Bend,  Ne- 
braska, where  the  party  were.  The  distance  was  about 
two  thousand  miles,  and  every  whisper  was  audible." 

With  reference  to  the  proposal  of  Gen.  Meyer  to 
publish  maps  exhibiting  the  simultaneous  monthly 
means  in  meteorology  of  the  whole  Northern  Hemis- 
phere, the  Committee  of  the  Scottish  Meteorological 
Society  recently  said :  **  This  truly  cosmopolitan 
work,  which  the  United  States  are  alone  in  a  position 
to  undertake,  thanks  to  the  enterprise  and  liberality 
of  their  Government,  will  bring  before  us,  month  by 
month,  the  general  circulation  of  the  earth's  atmos- 
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phere,  and  raise,  at  least,  if  not  satisfy,  many  inqairies 
lying  at  the  very  root  of  meteorology,  and  intimately 
affecting  those  atmospheric  changes  which  meteorol- 
ogists have  been  recording."  This  testimony  is  valu- 
able, as  expressive  not  only  of  the  high  estimation  in 
which  the  American  work  is  held  by  the  most  eminent 
foreign  scientists,  but  also  of  their  purpose  to  give  it 
their  active  and  efficient  co-operation. 

James  Glasier,  F.  R.  S.,  says  that  the  greatest  rain- 
fall occurs  about  the  ninth  day  of  the  moon ;  and  dur- 
ing the  first  and  last  weeks  of  the  moon  it  is  least  in 
amount.  He  also  states  that  the  daily  fall  of  rain  is 
greatest  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  From  a 
large  number  of  observations,  he  concludes  that  the 
moon  is  some  way  connected  with  the  fluctuations  in 
the  rain  fall. 

A  writer  in  Nature  suggests  the  employment  of  car- 
rier pigeons  in  the  meteorological  service,  as  a  means 
of  bringing  accounts  of  the  weather  at  different  points 
in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  300,  400,  or  even  500  miles 
out,  the  pigeons  being  despatched  on  outward  voy- 
ages of  ships  leaving  such  ports  as  Queenstown,  South- 
ampton, etc.  The  great  difficulty  of  the  meteorolog- 
ical service  of  Europe  is  that  storms  reach  the  coast 
unannounced  over  the  Atlantic. 

Paper  Lumber. — A  gentleman  in  Illinois  has  suc- 
cessfully invented  a  process  for  making  paper  lumber. 
It  is  made  of  straw,  pulped  and  hot-rolled  under 
heavy  pressure ;  chemicals  in  it  prevent  it  from  burn- 
ing at  all,  and  it  is  not  affected  by  water;  can  be 
sawed  and  worked  as  any  other  lumber,  and  can  be 
handsomely  finished,  polished,  or  marbled.  Thus, 
the  paper  lumber,  to  consume  the  straw  of  our  fields, 
and  the  hay-stove,  solve  the  problem  of  the  failure  of 
our  timber  supply.  Then  we  have  paper  car  wheels, 
water  buckets,  tables,  chairs,  boxes,  dolls,  twines, 
collars,  cuffs,  shirt  bosoms,  napkins,  jewelry,  etc. 

A  vessel  belonging  to  the  small  squadron  under 
the  command  of  Christopher  Columbus,  which  sailed 
from  the  south-western  extremiiy  of  the  ^Island 
of  Trinidad,  in  1498,  lost  an  anchor.  A  sudden 
rise  in  one  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the  gulf 
of  Paria  produced  a  tremendous  wave  which 
lifted  the  vessels  to  a  great  height,  breaking  one 
of  the  cables  and  leaving  the  anchor  in  the  bot- 
tom. A  Martinique  journal  says  this  anchor  has 
been  found,  not,  however,  in  the  bottom  of  the  gulf, 
but  372  feet  from  the  nearest  point  on  the  coast  line, 
and  six  feet  below  the  surface.  It  is  an  interesting 
geological  fact  that  the  land  is  gaining  on  the  sea, 
along  the  coast  of  Venezuela.  The  anchor  is  of  sim- 
ple form,  and  weighs  1,100  pounds. 

The  latest  measurement  of  our  fresh-water  seas  are 
as  follows : 

The  greatest  length  of  Lake  Superior  is  335  miles  ; 
its  greatest  breadth,  160  miles ;  mean  depth,  688  feet; 
elevation,  627  feet ;  area,  82,000  square  miles. 

The  greatest  length  of  Lake  Michigan  is  300  miles ; 
its  greatest  breadth,  108  miles;  mean  depth,  600  feet: 
elevation,  506  feet;  area,  23,000  square  miles. 

The  greatest  length  of  Lake  Huron  is  200  miles  ; 
its  greatest  breadth,  169;  mean  depth,  600  feet;  ele- 
vation, 274  feet ;  20,000  square  miles. 

The  greatest  length  of  Lake  Erie  is  250  miles ;  its 
greatest  breadth  is  80  miles ;  its  mean  depth  is  84 
feet;  elevation,  555  feet;  area,  6,000  square  miles. 

The  greatest  length  of  Lake  Ontario  is  180  miles  ; 
its  greatest  breadth,  65  miles ;  its  mean  depth  is  500 
feet;  elevation,  261  feet;  area,  6,000  square  miles. 

The  length  of  all  five  is  1,265  miles,  covering  an 
area  of  upwards  of  135,000  square  miles. 


Electricity  as  a  Motive  Power. — It  is  not  im- 
probable that  at  a  not  far  distant  day  electricity  wiU 
be  one  of  our  chief  motors.  In  France,  electricity 
has  been  carried,  with  a  loss  of  not  over  fifty  per 
cent.,  from  a  stream  of  water  where  it  was  genei^ed 
to  a  farm  a  mile  distant,  where  it  was  used  to  mn 
plows,  threshing  machines,  beet-sugar  factory,  etc. 
The  cost  of  the  two  machines  necessary  for  this  <^ 
eration  is  about  $3000,  which  will  prevent  its  general 
adoption. 

Depth  of  the  Niagara  River. — The  depth  of 
the  Niagara  river  below  the  falls  has  at  last  been 
measured  by  a  corps  of  government  engineers.  Ap- 
proaching the  American  falls  in  a  small  boat,  they 
cast  the  Ibad  so  near  the  foot  of  the  falls  that  great 
jets  of  water  were  occasionally  darted  over  them. 
The  lead  ran  down  to  eighty-three  feet.  This  was 
quite  near  the  shore,  where  an  eddy  enabled  them  to 
make  their  first  measurement.  Passing  out  from  this 
spot,  they  were  carried  rapidly  down  stream,  and  their 
next  two  measurements  were  one  hundred,  and  one 
hundred  and  ninety-two  feet.  Had  it  been  possible 
to  safely  approach  the  middle  of  the' river  near  the 
foot  of  the  falls,  the  depth  would  most  probably  have 
been  found  to  be  greater. 

The  Discovery  of  Neptune. — In  his  solitary 
study  sat  a  young  man,  pale  and  thoughtful.  His 
eyes  were  fixed  upon  myriads  of  numerals,  through 
whose  complexity  his  far-reaching  mind  saw  into  the 
untold  mysteries  of  the  solar  universe.  His  glass 
was  not  pointed  to  the  heavens,  his  eyes  looked  not 
out  upon  the  stars,  but  his  soul,  in  deep  abstraction 
pondered  over  the  perturbations  of  Uranus,  as  noted 
for  many  a  year  before  by  many  a  casual  observer. 
He  measured  the  intensity  and  the  direction  of  the 
disturbing  forces,  questioned  the  planet  that  was  seen 
and  known  concerning  the  unknown  cause  of  its  ir- 
regularities, and  compelled  a  star,  itself  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  common  eye,  to  tell  of  the  whereabouts, 
the  volume,  the  orbit  of  its  fellow,  which  no  eye,  even 
through  an  optic  glass,  had  ever  yet  seen,  and  whose 
very  existence  then  came  for  the  first  time  upon  the 
the  mental  vision  of  the  youthful  sage  through  the 
power  of  numerical  calculation.  His  was  a  faith.  It 
was  the  evidence  of  things  not  seen.  But  it  was  like 
that  higher  and  better  faith  of  which  spake  the  great 
Apostle  of  the  Gentiles,-^fast  and  sure. 

Full  of  his  discovery,  Le  Verrier  offered  his  con- 
clusions to  the  Academy;  but  learned  men,  when  as- 
sembled in  bodies,  give  to  enthusiasts  but  a  cold 
reception.  Le  Verrier,  sure  of  his  position,  then 
wrote  to  Dr.  Galle,  the  Astronomer- Royal  in  Berlin, 
asking  him  to  point  his  powerful  glass  to  a  certain 
quarter  of  the  heavens,  where  must  be  found  at  that 
time  the  last  of  the  planets.  And  there  it  was ;  and 
thence  it  was  traced  upon  its  mighty  way,  bending, 
like  its  fellows,  to  the  distant  influence  of  its  great 
centre,  the  sun.  There  is  something  almost  affecting 
in  the  thought  that  Le  Verrier  should  have  been  de- 
nied the  first  direct  sight  of  the  sublime  star  towards 
which  his  soul  had  been  so  long  leaning,  and  which 
had  so  long  been  within  his  mental  vision.  It  was, 
however,  a  fortunate  loss,  since  his  adversaries  would 
have  charged  him  with  having  found  by  chance  what 
he  detected  by  reason,  and  thus  have  placed  in  a  com- 
mon catagory  one  of  the  most  magnificent  discoveries 
of  modem  times,  a  beautiful  illustration  of  the  gigantic 
power  of  calculation. 

The  distance  of  Neptune  from  the  sun  is  2,754,- 
000,000  miles,  and  the  time  required  for  its  revolu- 
tion, 164  years.     Its  diameter  is  41,500  miles. 
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Recreations  in  Astronomy.  \Vitk  Directions  for 
Practical  Experiments  and  Telescopic  Work,  By 
Henry  W.  Warren,  D,  D,  Ph.  2S4.  New  York: 
Harper  dr*  Brothers, 

The  author,  who  is  one  of  the  most  eloquent  divines 
in  the  country,  has  been  an  amateur  student  of  the 
stars  from  early  ehildhood.  There  is  probably  no 
man  living  who  b  a  more  popular  lecturer  on  "  the 
grand  science.''  He  sees  God  behind  nature  more 
than  any  other  writer  on  Astronomy  of  whom  we 
know  anything.  His  book  is  a  delightful  treatise,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  presents  the  latest  facts  and  the 
present  status  of  the  science.  The  chapters  on  the 
'*  Forces  of  the  Sunbeam,"  "  The  Worlds  and  tUe 
Word,"  and  "The  Ultimate  Force,"  are  of  them- 
selves worth  its  cost.  Besides,  the  book  contains 
nearly  a  hundred  beautiful  illustrations  and  maps  of 
stars  of  the  most  satisfactory  character. 

Live  Questions  on  the  English  Branches.    A 
Hand' Book  for  Superintendents y  Principals,  Teach- 
ers and  Students,     By  J.  R.  Spiegel^  A.  M.,  Su- 
perintendent of  the  Schools  of  Westmoreland  Co., 
Pa,     Pp.  2^4.     Philadelphia  :  Eldredge  <&*  Bro. 
A  book  of  carefully-selected  general  questions  upon 
various  branches  of  study,  to  test  how  much  or  how 
little  is  known  of  the  subjects  named,  which    are 
Orthography,    Reading,     Penmanship,    Arithmetic, 
Geography,  Grammar,  U.  S.   History,  Theory  and 
Practice  of  Teaching,  Civil  Government,  History  of 
Pennsylvania,  Literature,  Drawing,  and  Analysis  of 
Sentences.     The  author,  a  practical  teacher,  and  a 
Superintendent  of  experience  in  the  examination  of 
teachers  and  the  supervision  of  schools,  says  in  his 
preface :  "Any  one  whose  duty  it  has  been  to  prepare 
different  sets  of  examination  questions  is  well  aware 
that  it  requires  time,  care,  study,  decision,  and  judg- 
ment, so  that  the  queries  shall  be- a  fair  test  of  the 
ability  of  the  teacher  or  student."     His  work  here 
has  been  well  done.     We  know  no  other  book  of  the 
kind  that  is  better.     In  its  clear  open  page,  solid 
binding,  and  excellent  paper,  the  book  is   no  less 
creditable  to  its  publisher  than  to  its  author. 

Primary  Spelling  Book.   By  Geoffrey  Buckzvalter, 
Principal  Cooper  Grammar  School,  Camden,  N, 
J.    Pp.:  So.     Philadelphia  :  Porter  <Sr*  Coate%, 
The  lessons  are  confined   to  common  words  fre- 
quently used,  arranged  in  progressive  lessons.     The 
variety  of  arrangement  of  the  lessons  into  columns, 
script,   paragraphs   in  ordinary  type  with   the   hard 
words  in  italics   or  bold-face  type,  the  grouping   of 
words  under  heads,  and  a  selection  of  the  more  diffi- 
cult words  for  review  and  dictation  lessons,  artf  fea- 
tures that  commend  the  book.     The  forming  of  plur- 
rals,  of  tenses  and  of  participles,  and  the  comparison 
of  adjectives,  with  other  suggestive  lessons,  are  en- 
couraged by  the  use  of  this  little  speller. 

Elements  of  Plane  and  Solid  Geometry.  By 
G.  A.  Wentworth,  A.  M.,  Professor  of  Mathema- 
tics in  Phillips  Exeter  Academy.  Pp.  J98.  Bos- 
ton: Ginn  <Sr»  Heath, 

An  extract  from  the  preface  presents  fairly  the  dis- 
tinctive features  of  this  new  text-book  :  "  In  each  pro- 
position a  concise  statement  of  what  given  is  printed 
in  one  kind  of  type,  of  what  is  required  in  another, 
and  the  demonstration  is  still  another.  The  reason 
for  each  step  is  indicated  in  small  type  between  that 


step  and  the  one  following,  thus  preventing  the  neces- 
sity of  interrupting  the  process  of  the  argument  by 
referring  to  a  previous  section.  The  number  of  the 
section,  however,  on  which  the  reason  depends,  is 
placed  at  the  side  of  the  page.  The  constituent  parts 
of  the  propositions  are  carefully  marked.  Each  dis- 
tinct assertion,  and  each  particular  direction  in  the 
construction  of  the  figures  begins  a  new  line;  and  in 
no  case  is  it  necessary  to  turn  a  page  in  reading  a 
demonstration." 

First  Principles  of  Political  Economy.    Con- 
cisely Presented  for  the  Use  of  Classes  in  High 
Schools  and  Academies.     By  Aaron  L.  Chapin,  D, 
D.,  President  of  Beloit  College,    Pp.  22^.    Sample 
copy,  2S  cents.     New  York  :  Sheldon  6r*  Co. 
In  response  to  the  call  for  a  simple  treatise  on  this 
subject,  Dr.  Chapin  has  prepared  the  little  book  under 
notice.     It  is  clear  and  comprehensive,  and  may  be 
read  or  studied  very  profitably,  not  only  by  the  grade 
of  pupils  for  which  it  is  designed,  but  also  by  all 
persons  of  average  intelligence  who  may  be  interested 
in  this  direction.     The  most  important  principles  of 
the  science  are  stated  in  their  natural  order,  relations, 
and  connections,  and  each  leading  topic  is  followed 
by  questions  designed  to  test  the  student's  knowledge 
of  underlying  principles,  and  to  elicit  free  discussion 
of  the  points  presented. 

First  Years  in  Song  Land.    A  Singing  Book  Con- 
taining Carefully  Graded  Lessons   and  Musical 
Exercises.     By  George  F,  Root,     Pp,  216.     Cin- 
cinnati :  yohn  Church  &»  Co, 
No  song-writer  of  the  time  is  better  known  to  the 
general  public  in  this  country  than  the  author  of  this 
new  text-book  for  schools.     His  war  lyrics  and  other 
popular  compositions    have  been  sung  everywhere. 
The  book  before  us  has  been  prepared  for  school  use 
and  is,  we  think,  admirably  adapted  to  this  end.     It 
contains  upwards  of  a  hundred  pages  of  notation  and 
practical  lessons,  with  very  numerous  exercises,  sim- 
ple and  more  difficult,  and  constantly-recurring  ex- 
planations, in  familiar  language,  of  new  points  pre- 
sented or  difficulties  that  arise   in  the  path  of  the 
learner.     The  last  hundred  or  more  pages  contain  a 
selection  of  songs  appropriate  for  the  school  room, 
many  of  which  are  here  published  for  the  first  lime. 

Insect  Lives  ;  or  Born  in  Prison.  By  Julia  P, 
Ballard,  Pp.:  gy.  Quarto.  Cloth,  ^i.oo.  Cin- 
cinnati :  Robert  Clarke  ^  Co, 
A  charming  book  that  comes  to  us  from  Cincinnati. 
The  author,  Mrs.  Ballard,  of  Easton,  Pennsylvania, 
has  been  a  careful  observer  of  insects  in  their  various 
stages  of  development,  and  she  tells  their  stoiy  in 
a  clear  and  graceful  style  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a 
lover  of  nature.  There  are  but  few  elementary  books 
in  the  different  branches  of  entomology  suitable  for 
young  students.  This  gives  reliable  directions,  from 
the  author's  own  experience,  as  to  capturing,  prepar- 
ing and  pressing  insects,  and  what  is  better  still,  as  to 
how  perfect  insects  may  be  obtained  by  rearing  the 
butterfly  from  the  egg  that  produces  it.  The  book 
should  interest  many  a  boy  and  girl  in  gathering  and 
rearing  these  insects,  from  which  they  may  gradually 
come  to  be  students  of  nature — thus  laying  the  founda- 
tion of  some  of  the  most  profitable  and  delightful  ex- 
perience that  human  life  affords,  an  experience  of 
which  most  people  know  absolutely  nothing. 
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THE  OLD  COTTAGE  CLOCK 


Arr.  by  W.  B.  Hax^ 
From  "Fine  Steps  in  M 


s^g^gj^g^^ 


1.  That       old,    old    clock     of     the  house-hold  stock,  Was     the  bright- est   thing    and 

2.  A        friend-  ly    voice   was   that    old,  old  clock,  As       it    stood   in      the    cor-ner 

t         .  .         .  w      I         I         J 


^^M 


neat -est:   The    hands,  though  old,  had    a   touch  of    gold,  And  its  chimes  sang  still    the 
smil  •  ing,   And  blessed  the    time  with    a    mer  -  ry  chime,  All   the  win  -  try  hours  be 


gl— J— , 
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sweet  -  est.  *Twas  a   mon  -  it  -  or   too,  though  its  words  were  few,  Yet  they  li v'd  through  na-  tions 
guil  -  ing.   But     a  pee  v-ish  old  voice  had  that  tiresome  clock  As    it  call' d  at     day -break 


R=Uit 
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altered.  And  its  voice,  still  strong,  warned  the  old  and  youi^,  When  the  voice  of  friendship  faltered, 
bold  -  ly.  When  the  dawn  looked  gray,  o'er  the  misty  way,  And  the  air  blew  ver-  y     cold  -  ly. 


Cho    '^^^'^»    *^^^       ^*  ^^^  5    Qo»clt>  quick     to   bed,   For   ten    I've     giv  -  en   warn  -  ing.     Up 
•  Tick,    tick       it  said ;    Quick     out      of    bed.  For  five    I*ve     giv  -  en   warn  -  ing,  YouH 


^~£'"^[  ^-^ 


quick-ly  and    go,      or   sure-  ly    you  know,  YouUl  nev-er     rise  soon    in     the  mom  -  ing. 
nev  -  er  have  health, you'll  never  have  wealth,  Un-  less  you're  up    soon    in     the  mom  -  ing. 


H^=j% 


UP  THE  HILLS. 


1.  Up  the  hills  on  a  bright  sunny  mom,  Voic-es  clear  as    a     bu-glehom,    List  to  theech-oes 

2.  Now  thro' beauti- ful   vale  and    grove,  Joy-ous,  hap-py,      here  we  rove;    Listto  thesongsteiy 


as      they  flow,   Now  a-way  we   go.       One  and  all, with  cheerful  glee,  Come, and  follow  me. 
mer  -  ry      lay.  Hail  the  new-bora  day. 
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SUITABLE  FOR  SCHOOLS 

Spring  J^ap  Pollers.    ]\Iap  Gases. 

J.  L.  BHITB,  Map  FvBLiaHBB, 

a?  S.  Sixth  St.,  Fhilaitlpliia,  Fa. 

i-e  

SEHS  FOB  A  DBSCBIFTIVE  CATALOatTB. 

BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 


foKoes. 


"  These  Uottoes  a  Gxaad  Bit." 


THIBTT  HaTTOES  AND 

THE  LOSD'S  PBATEB. 


T",K 

^OOS.KST 

ME. 

SrV 

■>».- Be  Polite 

5a  r 

V!h"/?i^u« 

ver 

-Through  tht.S 

Do  Rleht.  Have  Faith  In  Ood.  knvnHSH  : 
DCH  Firit.  Then  Pmireil.  g.— Bayi  1  jus 
Qood  you  on,  and  don't  M>k«  mny  FuH 


Bad  Thoughii.     Be  Self-Relian 

Seeondml  11.— Tl.'e   Lord'l  Pr.j 
amokine,  Lyine,  DrirKinK.  Swi 


.ringrB^r»,TheV» 
:racti  ■•  Sub-Motti 


'■THEM  MOTTOES  A  GRAND  H!T-NE£DED  EVERYWHERE 

-WILL  SELL  WHEREVER  SEEN." 

County  Superintendents  Recommend  Them. 


THESE  MOTTOES  ha«  beer  heartfly  a) 

Hiejr.re  worth  the  prUcal  which   Iheyare  > 

-ilethiiiK™).     They  nre  on  the  finest  e. 
rd.   ■  RillKUj"  {no' Chins)  boi 
rictured.    The  only  ialnr<  used 

ors  cottttulitie  Dcreeahly  with  the  deep  black  of  itic  ^ 
They  ue  pripted  ON  BOTH  SIDES— Ihiii  makiii)! 

■fford  ™rf«y  on  the  walli  of  the  School.room,  or  lo  impreM 
laon  iteeiHy  lome  lesion  in  morals  or  conduu.  They  are  of  sueli 

Om  nol'loS'la^'t  f"  conrenienee  in  iMlllne!    «vSent  poll. 

Sll^^n^ini'an  duiKd'bv''lhe  ichn^l  ofTo^en  bI  '  dit- 
•riot.ilti.ooperiet. 

J.  p.  MeC«Blt07.  liMifimter.  Pa. 
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State  Jlormal  School, 

IITDZAITA.  PA. 

BrnXDma.  Ihe  bal  of  the  kind  In  the  United  Suiei. 
.A-CCOUiCODA-riONS,  for  400  Boerden. 

SCOOSIi,  nmclau  In  alt  rapecli. 
DEPAfiXUKirrS,  Normal,  ausial,  Cammen:la].  Mu. 
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Monday,  September  8,  lfl79. 


Fat  OulocH,  addrw 
]  JOHN  H.  FRENCH.  LL.  D..  PriKlpc). 


T  EHIGH  UNIVERSITY.— Tuition  Free. 
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Philadelphia,  Johnstown,  Harrisburg,  West  Chester,  Vineland,  Glassboro, 
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jVoRMAL  Union  System  of  Industrial  Prawing. 

By  J.  V.  MONTGOMERT,  A.  2JL„ 

Art  Professor  State  Normal  Sohoou  Millersville  Penna. 


Prunary  Graded  Exercises,  Books  1  to  8.    Int.  6.    Retail,  lo. 

These  books  give  the  Alphabet  of  Primary  Form — straight  line  or  curved  line.  They  are  taught  with 
the  greatest  ease  by  any  good  teacher.  The  gradation,  classification,  and  development  of  geometric  and  art 
forms,  and  designing  is  easy,  systematic  and  practical.  They  educate  the  mind  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  va- 
rious simple  foims  while  training  the  hand  to  skillful  execution. 

Znterznediate  Grrade  Exercises,  Books  9  to  12.    Int.  i8.    Retail,  25. 

These  four  books  unite  and  develop  in  a  most  attractive  and  practical  manner  some  nine  different  courses 
Each  book  giving  a  part  of  each.  No  other  works  meet  so  adequately  the  growing  demands  of  American 
schools.  They  are  not  only  Industrial  in  character,  but  Educational.  Geography  and  Map  Drawing,  Bot- 
any* and  Plant  Drawing,  Form  and  Geometrical  Drawing,  Alphabets  and  Letter  Drawing,  Conventionaliza- 
tion, Designing,  and  many  new  and  valnable  features  which  will  be  apprecated  and  enthusiastically  approTcd 
by  the  practical  teacher.     Send  for  Specimens. 

Montgoxnery^s  Complete  Manual  of  the  Friraary  Exercise. 

A  thorough,  working  manual  for  daily  class  use  by  the  teacher  Every  lesson  made  easy,  gnd  teachable 
by  the  clear,  exact,  and  full  instruction  on  it.  Fine  cloth,  gilt,  plates.  i88  pages.  Postpaid,  ^1.75.  With 
introduction  supplies.  $1.20. 

By  EDWARD  BROOKS,  A.  M. 

Principal  Millersville  State  Normal  School,  Pa. 

]^EW  ^EYIgED  HND  6RE^1«It¥  IJIPl^eYED  EDI5Pie]S3. 


Brooks's  Normal  Union  Arithmetics, 

M '^^^0  BOOKS. 

Int.  Ex. 

1.  Brooks's  Normal  Union,  Part  I.     -    -    -    .20  .15 

2.  Brooks's  Normal  Union,  Comp.,      -    -    -  .65  .50 
(2.  The  same  book  divided  and  bound  as  Books  2  and  3.) 
Brooks's  Normal  Algebra,     -     -      -    -    -    .86  .63 
Brooks's  Higher  Arithmetic,      -----   .85    63 


Brooks's  Standard  and  Normal  Arithmetics. 

yrOTJ'R  BOOKS. 

Int.     Ex.  Int.     Ex. 

1.  New  Primary,  -   .15    .12    8.  New  Mental    .25.     .18 

2.  Elementary, .30    .25    4.  New  Written,  .60     .45 


Brooks's  Normal  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,        .84.     63 
Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,     -      -     Hail,  $2.25 

KEYS  TO  ABOVE  WORKS. 

The  Normal  Union  combines  Mental  and  Written  Exercise  in  Arithmetic,  and  reduces  the  number  .of 
books  for  those  wishing  shorter  courses.  They  have  been  adopted  in  New  York  City  and  many  other  places 
of  importance.  These  books  are  first  in  methods  of  teaching,  educational  spirit,  and  all  business  methods. 
They  are  delightfully  graded  and  work  charmingly.  These  Arithmetics  and  Mathematics  have  a  National 
reputation ;  the  new  editions  more  than  maintain  this.  The  publishers  therefore  request  teachers  and  direc- 
tors everywhere  who  wish  to  change,  to  correspond  with  them. 

-He  Mqisw^^I  Educational  Fia;Mli^atlcia«.  '^ 

Fewsmi 


Sheppard' 
son's  Familiar  Science,  Pelton's  Celebrated  Outline  Maps,  etc 

For  Particulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

630  Market  St.,*Pluladelphia. 
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MANUAL  TRAINING  SCHOOL  AT  ST,  LOUIS. 


NEW   MOVEMENT    IN   THE  WEST. 


A  FRIEND  has  sent  us  a  Pfospectus  of 
the  "Manual  Training  School"  of  !he 
Washington  University,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
Its  objects  are  stated  to  be  "  Instruction  in 
Mathematics,  Drawing,  and  the  English 
branches  of  a  High  School  course,  and  in- 
struction and  practice  in  the  use  of  Tools." 
The  tool  instruction  will  include  Carpentry, 
Wood-Turning,  Pattern  making  ;  Iron  Clipp- 
ing and  Filing;  Forge  Work,  Brazing  and 
Soldering,  and  the  use  of  Machine  Shop 
Tools.  The  working  liours  of  the  students 
will  be  divided  as  nearly  as  possible  between 
mental  and  manual  labor. 

Below  we  give  full  extracts  concerning  this 
new  movement  in  the  west.  Our  owti  State 
has  had  similar  projects  under  consideration 
for  years,  but  at  last  we  have  allowed  our- 
selves to  be  outstripped  by  the  more  pro- 
gressive people  across  the  Mississippi. 

ORIGIN  AND  PURPOSE  OF  THE  SCHOOL. 

The  Manual  'i'raining  School  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  the  conviction,  on  the  part  of  its 
founders,  that  the  interests  of  St.  Louis  de- 
mand for  young  men  a  system  of  education 
which  shall  fit  them  for  the  actual  duties  of 
life,  in  a  more  direct  and  positive  manner 
than  is  done  in  the  ordinary  American  school, 

St.  Louis  already  has  large  manufacturing 
as  well  as  commercial  interests,  and  we  all 
expect  to  see  these  interests  greatly  increase. 
We  see  in  the  future  an  increasing  demand 
for  thoroughly  trained  men  to  take  positions 


in  manufacturing  establishments  as  superin- 
tendents, as  foremen,  and  as  skilled  work- 
men. The  youth  of  to-day  are  to  be  the  men 
of  the  next  generation.  It  is  important  that 
we  keep  their  probable  life-work  in  view  in 
providing  for  their  education.  Excellent  as 
our  established  schools,  both  public  and 
private,  it  must  be  admitted  that  they  still 
leave  something  to  be  desired ;  they  do  not, 
and  probably  they  can-  not,  cover  the  whole 

ound. 

This  conviction  of  the  incompleteness  of 
present  means  and  methods  of  edncation  has 
found  utterance  in  many  ways.  Some  of  the 
best  friends  of  education  have  expressed 
themselves  in  strong  and  suggestive  language. 
Ail  such  agree  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
main  deficiency  is  in  the  direction  of  manual 
education. 

Hence,  as  has  so  often  been  said,  nearly  all 
our  skilled  workmen  are  imported.  Our 
best  machinists,  miners,  weavers,  watch- 
makers, iron  workers,  draughtsmen  and  arti- 
sans of  every  description,  come  from  abroad; 
and  this  is  not  because  our  native-born  are 
deficient  in  natural  tact  or  ability,  nor  be- 
cause they  are  in  point  of  fact  above  and 
beyond  such  occupations,  but  because  they 
are  without  suitable  means  and  opportunities 
for  getting  the  proper  training. 

About  two  years  ago  the  legislature  of  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  appointed  a  commssion 
to  investigate  and  report  on  the  course  the 
State  ought  to  take  in  the  interest  of  the- 
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higher  order  of  manufactures.  The  com- 1 
mission  consisted  of  Messrs.  Samuel  E.  Brown,  ' 
Thomas  N.  Dale,  and  Prof.  Robert  H. 
Thurston,  who  acted  as  secretary  and  com- 
piled the  report.  In  their  report  of  1878, 
the  commission  strongly  advocated  the  estab- 
lishment of  trade  schools  (/.  ^.,  Manual  Train- 
ing Schools)  in  which  should  be  practically 
taught  the  essential  principles  which  underlie 
the  industries.  By  such  a  course  alone,  they 
argue,  can  we,  as  a  manufacturing  people, 
hope  to  compete  successfully  with  the  work- 
men and  manufacturers  of  Europe. 

The  arguments  of  the  commission  apply  as 
forcibly  in  St.  Lx)uis  as  in  New  Jersey. 

There  is  doubtless  much  to  be  learned  in 
the  organization  and  administration  of  a 
Manual  Training  School  on  American  soil; 
but  its  value  to  a  manufacturing  community 
has  been  demonstrated  beyond  question,  and 
its  essential  features  have  been  clearly  deter- 
mined. It  is  believed  that,  to  all  students, 
without  regard  to  plans  for  the  future,  the 
value  of  the  training  which  can  be  got  in 
shop-work,  spending  only  from  four  to  twelve 
hours  per  week,  is  abundantly  sufficient  to 
justify  the  expense  of  materials,  tools,  and 
expert  teachers. 

It  is  very  well  understood  that  many  stu- 
dents cannot  wisely  undertake  the  full  course 
of  intellectual  study  now  laid  down  for  the 
regular  classes  of  the  college  or  polytechnic 
school  It  occasionally  happens  that  students 
who  have  special  aptitudes  in  certain  direc- 
tions, fird  great  difficulty  in  mastering  sub- 
jects in  other  directions.  In  such  cases  it  is 
often  the  best  course  to  yield  to  natural 
tastes,  and  to  assist  the  student  in  finding  his 
proper  sphere  of  work  and  study.  A  de- 
cided aptitude  for  handicraft  is  not  un fre- 
quently coupled  with  a  strong  aversion  to, 
and  unfitness  for,  abstract  and  theoretical  in- 
vestigations. There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in 
such  cases  more  time  should  be  spent  in  the 
shop,  and  less  in  the  lecture  and  recitation 
room. 

One  great  object  of  the  school  will  be  to 
foster  a  higher  appreciation  of  the  value  and 
dignity  of  intelligent  labor,  and  the  wortb 
and  respectability  of  laboring  men.  A  boy 
who  sees  nothing  in  manual  labor  but  mere 
brute  force,  despises  both  the  labor  and 
laborer.  With  the  acquisition  of  skill  in 
himself,  comes  the  ability  and  the  willingness 
to  recognize  skill  in  his  fellows.  When  once 
he  appreciates  skill  in  handicraft,  he  regards 
the  workman  with  sympathy  and  respect. 

In  a  Manual  Training  School,  tool- work 
can  never  descend  into  drudgery.     The  tasks 


are  not  long,  nor  are  they  unnecessarily  ^^ 
peated.  In  this  school,  whatever  may  be  the 
social  -standing  or  importance  of  the  fathers, 
the  sons  will  go  together  to  the  same  work, 
and  be  tested  physically  as  well  as  intellectu- 
ally by  the  same  standards.  The  result  in  the 
past  has  been,  and  in  the  future  it  will  con 
tinue  to  be,  a  truer  estimate  of  laboring  and 
manufacturing  people,  and  a  sounder  judg- 
ment on  all  social  problems.  If  the  Manual 
Training  School  should  do  nothing  else,  it 
will  still  justify  all  efforts  in  its  behalf  if  it 
helps  in  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  between 
labor  and  capital. 

COURSE  OF  STUDY. 

The  experience  of  several  years  in  our  own 
workshops,  the  experience  of  many  somewhat 
similar  schools  in  this  country  and  in  Europe, 
and  a  careful  consideration  of  the  interests  of 
St.  Louis,  enable  us  to  sketch  out  with  confi 
dence  the  proper  curriculum  of  work  and 
study  for  our  pupils. 

As  stated  in  the  ordinance  already  given, 
the  course  of  instruction  will  cover  three 
years,  and  the  school-time  of  the  pupils  will 
be  about  equally  divided  between  mental  and 
manual  exercises.  Neither  intellectual  nw 
physical  labor  will  be  carried  to  the  extent  of 
weariness.  The  change  from  recitation  to 
the  shop,  and  from  shop  to  study  and  recita- 
tion, will  be  agreeable  and  healthful,  keeping 
both  mind  and  body  fresh  and  vigorous. 

In  mathematics  the  course  of  instruction 
will  be  thorough,  but  not  extended.  Arith- 
metic, algebra,  geometry,  and  plane  trigo- 
nometry, will  be  studied  in  succession.  The 
application  of  these  branches  will  be  made  in 
book-keeping,  mechanical  drawing,  ph)-sics, 
mechanics,  and  surveying.  Some  attention 
will  be  given  to  physical  geography,  and  the 
principles  of  chemistry.  The  English  lan- 
guage and  literature  will  be  carefully  studied 
throughout  the  course.  Every  graduate  of 
the  school  will  have  a  fair  command  of  the 
English  language,  whether  in  writing  or 
speaking.  History,  practical  ethics,  and 
political  economy,  will  each  find  a  place  on 
the  programme,  the  treatment  of  each  sub- 
ject being  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the 
class. 

Special  attention  will  be  paid  to  drawing 
during  the  whole  course.  Drawing  is  the 
short-hand  language  of  modern  science. 
Careful  drawings  are  to  technically-educated 
people  what  pictures  are  to  children.  They 
show  at  a  glance  what  is  not  in  the  power  of 
words  to  express.  It  is  a  universal  language, 
and  should  be  read  and  understood  by  all. 
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MANUAL   EDUCATION. 

Thus  far  our  course  of  study  is  familiar ; 
we  come  now  to  the  manual  training  proper 
— to  that  feature  which  is  to  distinguish  this 
school  from  those  around  it.  How  shall  we 
train  the  hand  to  keep  pace  with  the  eye  and 
the  mind,  and  to  fit  it  well  for  its  future  uses? 
During  the  last  hundred  years  the  world  has 
made  rapid  strides  in  the  invention  and  use 
of  tools.  We  do  nothing  by  the  unaided 
hand  ;  everything  is  done  by  tools. 

Tool  Instruction,  then,  is  what  is  wanted  ; 
instruction  in  the  nature,  theory  and  use  of 
tools.  Thus  shall  we  place  within  reach  the 
key  with  which  to  unlock  the  mysteries  of  our 
busy  shops  and  factories. 

But  which  are  the  tools  whose  use  we  are 
to  teach  ?  Before  answering  this  question,  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  apparently  great 
variety  in  tools  and  mechanical  processes 
arises  from  different  combinations  of  very 
simple  elements.  The  number  of  hand-tools 
is  small ;  one  can  easily  count  them  on  his 
fingers.  They  are  the  axe,  the  saw,  \hQ plane, 
the  hammer,  the  square,  the  chisel,  and  the 
Jile.  The  study  of  a  tool  involves  an  exam- 
ination of  its  form  and  the  theory  of  its  action, 
as  well  as  its  actual  use  at  the  bench  or  forge. 
After  the  hand-tools,  our  pupils  must  become 
familiar  with  the  typical  machine  tools  which 
are  chiefly  employed  in  mechanical  pursuits. 

A  knowledge  of  materials  and  processes  is 
as  important  as  an  acquintance  with  tools. 
Thus  the  making  of  patterns  precedes  the  use 
of  castings.  The  castings  themselves  are 
planed,  bored,  drilled  and  turned,  by  the  use 
of  special  machine  tools.  Wrought-iron  and 
steel  are  worked  at  the  forge  previously  to 
being  used  in  the  machine-shop.  Tempering, 
brazing  and  soldering  occupy  their  appropri- 
ate places. 

SHOPS,  TOOLS,  AND  METHODS 

The  Carpenter  Shop  will  be  furnished  with 
benches  and  tools  for  twenty  workmen.  Each 
boy  will  have  eight  feet  of  bench-room,  a 
vise,  and  a  set  of  common  carpenter's  tools. 
The  shop  will  contain  a  grindstone,  two 
circular  saws,  a  scroll  saw,  and  a  planing 
machine,  for  general  use.  The  students  will 
early  be  taught  to  keep  their  tools  in  order. 
The  classes  will  be  given  a  regular  set  of  exer- 
cises, devised  to  cover  all  the  principles  of 
carpentry  and  joinery.  The  exercises  in  this 
shop  will  last  about  five  school  months. 

The  Pattern  Shop  will  have  sixteen  speed 
lathes  of  the  best  design,  driven  by  steam. 
They  will  be  fitted  for  all  kinds  of  light  wood- 
turning.     There  will  be,  besides  the  lathes, 


a  set  of  work  benches,  for  the  bench-work 
involved  in  pattern-making.  The  students 
will  be  taught  in  a  series  of  graded  lessons, 
devised  to  cover  gradually  the  whole  range 
of  wood-turning.  The  peculiar  construction 
of  patterns  for  castings  will  be  taught  and  ex- 
emplified. The  work  of  a  moulder  can  be 
fully  shown,  even  if  no  casting  is  done.  The 
exercises  of  this  shop  will  cover  about  four 
months. 

The  Blacksmith  Shop  will  be  fitted  with 
ten  forges,  anvils,  and  full  sets  of  tools.  A 
class  of  ten  students  will  be  simultaneously 
taught  the  art  of  drawing,  bending,  up- 
setting, welding,  and  punching  both  iron  and 
steel,  and  the  making  and  tempering  of  steel 
tools.  Soldering,  brazing,  etc.,  will  be  in- 
cluded in  this  course,  which  will  cover  about 
four  months. 

The  Machine  Shop  will  contain  the  steam 
engine,  the  motor  of  all  the  shops;  ten 
engine-lathes  of  the  most  approved  pattern, 
suitable  for  turning,  drilling,  boring,  and 
screw-cutting.  One  of  the  lathes  will  be 
extra  large,  for  the  purpose  of  doing  occa- 
sional work.  A  planer  and  an  upright  drill, 
for  general  work,  will  complete  the  list  of 
large  machines.  Around  the  room  will  be 
arranged  some  twelve  benches,  fitted  for 
twelve  boys  at  bench-work,  that  is,  chipping, 
filing,  etc.  The  exercises  in  this  shop,  both 
at  the  bench  and  with  the  machines,  will  last 
through  an  entire  school  year.  They  will 
be  numerous  and  logically  graded.  The 
drawing-room  and  the  two  recitation-rooms 
will  be  on  the  third  floor.  All  the  shops  and 
other  rooms  are  spacious  and  amply  lighted, 
and  care  will  be  taken  that  they  be  well 
"  warmed  and  ventilated.  The  location  of  the 
building,  on  the  southwest  comer  of  i8th 
street  and  Washington  avenue,  is  one  of  the 
best  in  the  city,  being  high  and  healthful. 

NO    ARTICLES  MADE  FOR  SALE. 

Throughout  the  course  of  shop-work,  in 
addition  to  the  abstract  exercises,  which  are 
designed  to  give  certain  practices  and  illus- 
trate certain  processes,  actual  tools,  or  parts 
of  tools  heeded,  either  in  the  shop  or  in  the 
laboratories  of  the  University,  will  from  time 
to  time  be  made,  as  the  classes  become  fitted 
for  such  practical  work.  Aside  from  these, 
however,  the  products  of  the  shops  are  not 
intended  to  have  any  commercial  value ;  in 
other  words,  the  shops  will  not  manufacture 
for  the  market.  Whatever  may  be  the  ad- 
vantages of  making  things  which  are  to  be 
subject  to  the  tests  of  trade,  we  think  that  in 
this  case  the  objections  outweigh  them. 

In  the  first  place,  the  management  of  this 
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school  does  not  propose  that  its  shops  shall 
enter  into  competition  with  manufacturing 
establishments.  Proprietors  of  machine  shops 
and  factories  need  not  look  upon  this  insti- 
tution as  a  rival. 

In  the  next  place,  the  scope  of  a  single 
trade  is  too  narrow  for  educational  purposes. 
Our  manual  education  should  be  as  broad 
and  liberal  as  our  intellectual.  A  shop  which 
manufactures  for  the  market,  and  expects  a 
revenue  from  the  sale  of  its  products,  is 
necessarily  confined  to  salable  work,  and  a 
systematic  and  progressive  series  of  lessons  is 
impossible.  If  the  object  of  the  shop  is  edu- 
cation, a  student  should  be  allowed  to  dis- 
continue any  task  or  process  the  moment  he 
has  learned  to  do  it  well.  If  the  shop  were 
intended  to  make  money,  the  students  would 
be  kept  at  work  on  what  they  could  do  best, 
at  the  expense  of  breadth  and  versatility. 

It  is  claimed  that  students  take  more  inter- 
est in  working  upon  something  which,  when 
finished,  has  intrinsic  value,  than  they  do  in 
abstract  exercises.  This  is  quite  possible, 
and  proper  use  should  be  made  of  this  fact ; 
but  if  all  education  were  limited  to  such  prac- 
tical examples,  our  schools  would  be  useless. 
The  idea  of  a  school  is  that  pupils  are  to  be 
graded  and  taught  in  classes ;  the  result  aimed 
at  being,  not  at  all  the  objective  product  or 
finished  work,  but  the  intellectual  and  physical 
growth  which  comes  from  the  exercise.  Of 
what  use  is  the  elaborate  solution  in  Algebra, 
the  minute  drawing,  or  the  faithful  transla- 
tion, after  it  is  well  done  ?  Do  we  not  erase 
the  one,  and  burn  the  other,  with  the  clear 
conviction  that  the  only  thing  of  value  was 
the  discipline,  and  that  that  is  indestructible  ? 

Now,  we  proceed  in  manual  education  on 
precisely  the  same  plan.  We  abstract  all  the 
mechanical  processes  and  manual  arts  and 
typical  tools  of  the  trades  and  occupations  of 
men,  arrange  a  systematic  course  of  instruc- 
tion in  the  same,  and  then  incorporate  it  into 
our  system  of  education  ?  Thus,  without 
teaching  any  one  trade,  we  teach  the  essential 
mechanical  principles  of  all. 

MANUAL  TRAINING    SCHOOLS   COMPARED   WITH 

ORDINARY    SHOPS. 

These  two  paragraphs  are  from  the  New 
Jersey  report,  to  which  reference  has  already 
been  made : 

Experience  has  shown  these  systematically  and  in- 
telligently conducted  schools  to  be  far  more  efficient 
means  of  education  and  training  for  the  workmen 
than  even  the  best  managed  mill.  The  impossibility 
of  giving  methodical  instruction  in  all  matters  of  de- 
tail, or  of  accommodating  the  time  and  the  move- 
in  ents  of  the  instructor  to  the  capacity  and  progress  of 


the  learner ;  the  jealousy  and  the  anaccommodati^ 
spirit  of  overseers  and  managers  \  and  the  utter  impos- 
sibility  of  permitting  the  financial  results  of  conuner- 
cial  work  to  be  affected  by  the  interests  or  the  btim- 
ders  of  the  novice,  combine  to  preclude,  absolutely, 
all  effective  tuition  in  the  mill. 

Again,  the  mill  is  the  more  successful,  cotnmer> 
cially,  as  it  confines  itself  the  more  strictly  to  a  par- 
ticular grade  or  a  special  class  of  goods,  for  the  pro- 
duction of  which  it  is  best  fitted,  and  as  it  confines  the 
operatives  each  to  a  certain  department,  and  to  a  sin- 
gle and  never  changed  kind  of  work ;  it  is  thus  im- 
possible to  reconcile  the  interests  of  the  learner,  who 
must  seek  a  knowledge  of  all  departments  and  of 
every  operation,  with  those  of  the  mill-owner,  who  is 
most  prosperous  when  each  individual  is  confined  to 
the  task  for  which  he  or  she  is  l^est  fitted. 

This  extract  is  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  the  objection,  which  has  been  often 
made,  that,  after  all,  the  shop  of  the  manu- 
facturer is  the  best  place  for  a  young  man  to 
learn  the  use  of  tools.  Abundant  testimony 
proves  that  the  objection  is  not  sound.  In 
the  shop  of  a  manufacturer  one  readily  learns 
the  details  of  the  business ;  but  in  an  instruc- 
tion shop,  where  the  only  duty  of  the  expert 
teacher  is  to  teach,  the  pupil  learns  to  be  a 
good  workman  much  quicker  than  in  an  or- 
dinary shop;  and  not  only  does  he  make 
more  rapid  progress  in  the  right  direction, 
but  he  is  saved  from  falling  into  clumsy  habits 
and  methods  of  work.  Too  often  is  the  or- 
dinary apprentice  left  to  find  out  the  right 
way  by  personal  hard  experience,  as  though 
he  could  not  profit  by  the  experience  of 
others. 

The  practical  value  of  school-shop  instruc- 
tion has  been  shown  in  countless  instances. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  the  skilled  work- 
men, engineers,  foremen,  and  manufacturers 
now  in  France  and  Germany,  got  their  tool 
education  and  their  intellectual  training  sim- 
ultaneously in  a  Manual  Training  School. 

Almost  without  exception  the  graduates  of 
the  school  of  **Arts  and  Trades, ^^  and   the 
^^ Apprentice  School,^ ^   both    in   the  city  of 
Paris,  readily  find  and  fill  positions  as  skilled 
workmen,  from  which,  as  soon  as  they  have 
learned  the  special  requirements  of  a  particu- 
lar  trade   or  occupation,    they  rapidly    rise 
to  places  of  trust   and  responsibility.     The 
ordinary  shop- trained  workman    is    not    a 
draughtsman,   and   has  little   knowledge   of 
either  mathematics  or  physics,  and  no  skill 
or  finish  at  either  writing  or  speaking.    Only 
those  endowed  with  remarkable  intellectual 
power    rise    above    the    plane  of   a    good 
mechanic. 

Professor  Thompson,  the  principal  of  the 
Worcester  Free  Industrial  Institute  (a  school 
admirably  equipped  with  shop  and  tool  facil- 
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ities)  says  that  it  is  confidently  expected  that 
*  *  the  graduates  in  the  department  of  me- 
chanics will  be  as  skillful  mechanics  as  or- 
dinary apprentices  who  have  served  three 
years  in  a  shop,  in  addition  to  the  advan- 
tages of  a  solid  education."  This  expecta- 
tion seems  to  be  well  founded.  An  exam- 
ination of  the  record  of  1878  shows  that 
out  of  the  seventy-four  men  who  had  gradu- 
ated in  mechanics  in  the  first  seven  classes,  at 
that  time,  nine  were  employed  as  journey- 
men machinists ;  twenty-three  were  engaged 
as  superintendents,  foremen,  draughtsmen,  or 
proprietors  of  manufacturing  establishments  ; 
five  were  mechanical  or  civil  engineers  ;  two 
-were  farmers;  eight  were  teachers,  generally 
of  drawing,  and  twenty-seven  were  of  miscel- 
laneous or  unknown  occupations.  Hence, 
at  least  fifty-three  per  cent,  were  either  en- 
gaged in  manual  labor,  or  they  had,  through 
their  superior  training,  won  positions  where 
they  were  directing  the  labor  of  others. 

So  far  as  we  can  judge  from  the  brief  ex- 
perience of  the  workshops  of  Washington 
University,  shop-work,  when  properly  man- 
aged, results  in  the  acquisition  in  a  very  short 
time  of  a  high  degree  of  skill,  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  a  permanent  liking  for  mechani- 
cal pursuits.  Whatever  may  be  the  final  oc- 
cupation of  individual  cases,  we  may  be  sure 
that  the  legitimate,  result  of  this  school  will  be 
that  an  increased  number  of  young  men  will 
be  led  into  mechanical  pursuits;  and  that 
many  of  them  will  look  back  to  this  school  as 
the  institution  which  helped  them  to  be  both 
willing  and  able  to  work. 
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A  VOICE  FROM  THE  PUPIL'S 
CORNER.* 


FOR  some  time  past  it  has  been  our  por- 
tion, upon  days-  of  institute  in  our 
school,  to  listen  to  the  deliberations  of  half  a 
score  of  dignified,  awe  inspiring  school  teach- 
ers. The  pupils  have,  at  times,  been  invited 
to  participate,  but  were  not  disposed  to  make 
an  off-hand  defence.  Yet,  can  you  imagine 
our  feelings  as  we  behold  our  privileges 
swept  swiftly  and  surely  beyond  us  ?  It  is 
not  the  refractory  juveniles  that  suffer,  but 
those  who  wish  to  do  right. 

Wondering,  we  listen  as  one  teacher  zeal- 
ously denounces  a  talent  which  is  very  com- 
monly developed  in  American  juveniles — an 
indulgence  which  some  older  persons  would 
very  reluctantly  relinquish — whispering.    An- 

*Read  at  a  Teachers'  Institute  by  a  pupil  in  an 
Indiana  county  public  school. 


Other  springs  to  his  feet  and  enlarges  upon 
that  mooted  subject,  *'  pupils  assisting  one- 
another,"  and  then  with  commendable 
thoughtfulness,  resigns  the  floor  to  a  third, 
who  gravely  expresses  the  opinion  that 
"teachers  should  not  be  too  ready  to  offer 
assistance  ;  pupils  should  learn  self-reliance.*' 
The  next  man  rises  and  ventilates  his  ideas 
upon  "asking  permission."  His  successor 
doesn't  "believe  in  having  rules;  they  tram- 
mel the  pupils.  Just  tell  them  to  be  good." 
Scarcely  is  he  seated  when  another  takes  the 
floor  and  fluently  proclaims  "  the  absolute 
necessity  of  enforcing  strict  obedience/'  A 
seventh  announces  the  fact  that  "  pupils 
should  honor  and  respect  their  teacher.'' 
Number  eight,  that  "  all  should  be  prompt, 
always  on  hand  at  nine  o'clock."  The  ninth 
man  tells  them  that  they  "  may  all  some  day 
be  presidents,  senators,  writers,  statesmen,  or 
almost  anything  they  wish."  The  tenth  closes 
the  scene  with  an  oration  worthy  of  a  Demos- 
thenes. Heretofore,  we  have  only  heard  in 
silence ;  but  now  that  we  are  granted  a  voice, 
respected  teachers,  hearken  to  a  pupil's  view 
of  the  case. 

With  reference  to  the  first  named  topic 
"whispering,"  let  me  ask,  "Is  there  any 
teacher  present  who  has  ever  succeeded  in 
entirely  suppressing  this  indulgence?  or  who 
has  ever  invented  any  process  of  punishment 
or  reward  which  has  resulted  in  effectually 
curing  the  pupils  of  breathing  a  whispered 
word,  or  even  of  engaging  in  little  quiet  chats 
when  he  is  not  looking?"  If  so,  let  him 
step  forward.     He  will  be  a  walking  wonder. 

We  know  how  one  teacher  did  very  nearly 
suppress  whispering.  He  plainly  informed 
the  pupils  that  it  was  not  his  intention  to 
inflict  any  punishment  for  whispering,  as  it 
was  sometimes  necessary  for  them  to  exchange 
a  few  words ;  but  if  they  abused  the  privilege 
he  would  be  obliged  to  withhold  it.  The  re- 
sult was,  those  pupils  did  not  have  to  bind 
themselves  into  a  secret  organization,  with 
passwords,  signs  and  grips.  They  would  as 
soon  say  their  "say"  with  their  teacher  look- 
ing at  them  as  when  he  was  off,  like  you,  in 
blissful  ignorance  of  the  affair.  Some  of  you 
think  you  have  suppressed  it — that  your  pu- 
pils do  not  whisper.  We  know  how  it  is. 
We  know  what  a  set  of  lively  juveniles  do  in 
a  position  of  this  kind.  But  we  are  not  going 
to  tell !  Pupils,  with  all  their  faults,  are  sel- 
dom guilty  of  giving  "  state's  evidence." 

But  now  to  the  subject  before  us :  To  posi- 
tively forbid  your  pupils  to  whisper  is  either 
to  confirm  in  them  any  tendency  to  tell  false- 
hoods,  or,   in  case  your  requirements  are 
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obeyed,  to  throw  yourself  fairly  open  to  the 
charge  of  injustice  and  cruelty.  A  little 
innocent  may,  either  in  forgetfulness  or  neces- 
sity, whisper  a  few  words  in  the  ear  of  a  com- 
panion or  of  an  elder  sister.  The  teacher 
makes  inquiries.  The  child  hesitates.  .  To 
confess  is  to  be  punished,  to  deny  is  to  be 
guilty  of  lying.  In  fear  and  perplexity  it 
bursts  into  tears.  A  sister  dares  not  interfere 
to  comfort  or  explain.  The  teacher  either 
harshly  bids  the  child  cease  crying,  or  else 
tries  in  an  entirely  wrong  way  to  administer 
comfort;  but  in  either  case  the  arrow  is  driven 
deeper  into  the  little  trembling  heart.  Now, 
is  this  a  sublime  illustration  of  man's  dignity 
as  lord  of  creation,  or  is  it  a  ridiculous  farce  ? 

Some,  again,  give  the  little  ones  privilege 
to  whisper,  but  sternly  refuse  the  liberty  to 
others.  So,  if  a  little  innocent  makes  some 
request  or  inquiry  of  one  to  whose  care  she 
is  entrusted,  no  answer  can  be  returned  un- 
less by  waiting  until  the  teacher  turns  away, 
and  thus  give  the  child  a  lesson  in  that 
branch,  which,  as  a  pupil,  it  must  sooner  or 
later  practice — I  mean  deceit. 

Teachers,  will  some  of  you  answer  this 
question  asked  by  a  dear  little  six-year-old, 
who  had  been  carefully  instructed  with  regard 
to  being  trustworthy  and  truthful :  "  Sister, 
what  is  the  reason  that  when  I  ask  you  at 
school  how  to  pronounce  a  hard  word,  you 
never  seem  to  hear  me,  or  else  you  keep  me 
waiting  so  long?  Do  you  wait  for  the  teacher 
to  look  away?  And,  then,  sometimes  you 
say  it  so  quickly  that  I  cannot  understand  it. 
I  do  wish  that  after  this  you  would  tell  me 
*  nice.'  I  don't  like  to  go  out  to  recite  with- 
out knowing  my  lesson ;  tlie  teacher  scolds, 
and  it  hurts  me  so,  I  just  have  to  cry ;  indeed 
I  can't  help  it." 

The  next  point  is,  "pupils  assisting  one 
another."  This  is  even  nearer  our  hearts  than 
the  whispering.  Teachers,  do  you  know  what 
you  do  when  you  sternly,  or  at  least  firmly 
and  unconditionally,  forbid  any  pupil  to 
assist  another  ?  An  illustration  :  A  little 
child  is  sent  to  school  for  the  first  time.  She 
is  overjoyed  at  the  prospect  of  having  good 
lessons  and  a  kind  teacher.  But  the  rule  is 
that  pupils  shall  not  render  mutual  assistance. 
The  child  has  always  been  accustomed  to 
having  the  assistance  of  another,  and  this  new 
way  troubles  her.  When  her  class  is  called 
she  takes  her  place  without  the  whispered 
word  of  encouragement  she  so  craved  and 
needed.  In  her  timid  confusion,  she  mis- 
spells a  word;  others  have  missed  quite  a 
number;  so  the  class  is  reprimanded,  and 
the  little  one,  being  extremely  sensitive,  takes 


this  to  herself.  Her  lip  quivers,  her  eyes  611 
with  tears,  and  she  turns  an  imploring  look 
upon  the  sister,  who  alone  knows  how  that 
child-heart  throbs  with  pain.  This  is  no 
fancy  picture.  It  is  from  real  life.  And  now 
again  I  appeal  to  you,  What  kind  of  hearts 
do  you  think  we  have,  if  we  do  not  feel  at 
least  a  sisterly  interest  in  these  little  ones 
entrusted  to  our  care  ?  Five  minutes'  assist- 
ance would  have  sent  that  child  to  her  class 
with  a  light  heart  and  a  well-prepared  lesson. 

A  sister  or  an  acquaintance  can  do  more  in 
one  week  toward  establishing  desirable  traits 
in  the  character  of  a  little  tyro,  than  can  a 
strange  teacher  in  months.  What  does  a  six- 
year-old  child  know  of  school-room  pro- 
priety? But  a  sister  can  soon  impart  the 
elements;  and,  if  the  teacher  did  not  have  to 
be  continually  manifesting  his  authority  in 
trifles,  the  child  would  feel  a  more  genuine 
respect  for  him,  and  would  learn  to  regard 
his  esteem  as  something  worth  having. 

Again,  among  older  pupils  how  often  has 
a  little  timely  suggestion  from  one  pupil  been 
instrumental  in  dispelling  clouds  of  doubt 
from  the  mind  of  another.  What  are  these 
institutes  for?  Why  do  you  teachers  travel 
so  far  through  rain  and  mud  just  for  the  sake 
of  talking  over  your  grievances  and  obtaining 
advice  from  one  another?  What  do  you 
need  of  advice  ?  Why  don't  you  go  off  into 
some  quiet  corner  and  hunt  advice  out  of 
your  own  brains?  You  might  study  it  all 
out  in  the  time  you  spend  on  the  road  hither, 
and  then  you  would  "be  your  own  man." 
Or,  if  you  cannot  possibly  find  it  out  for 
yourself,  ask  the  County  Superintendent. 
He  can  tell  you ,  but  pray,  do  forbear  to  thus 
**  make  machines  of  each  other."  How  would 
you  feel,  teacher,  if  when  you  ask  a  fellow- 
laborer  something  that  he  could  easily  tell 
you,  he  should  make  you  some  such  reply  as 
you  tell  us,  your  pupils,  to  make  to  each 
other  upon  such  occasions. 

Show  me  a  boy  who  is  wholly  wrapped  up 
in  his  own  tasks,  caring  nothing  for  the  trials 
of  another ;  who  feels  no  pain  for  another's 
failure,  no  joy  at  another's  triumph ;  and  in 
twenty  years,  if  that  boy  is  alive,  I  will  show 
you  a  selfish,  hard-hearted  man.  You  sur- 
round us  with  mottoes  such  as  '*  Strive  to 
please,"  "  Our  life  is  what  we  make  it,"  ^*Be 
kind  to  one  another,"  "  Do  as  you  would  be 
done  by,"  **No  one  was  made  to  live  to 
himself,"  and  then  expect  us  to  turn  from 
these,  and  look  with  indifference  upon  a  com- 
panion who  is  troubled  over  a  task  which  is 
plain  and  clear  to  us.  What  kind  of  conscience 
would  we  have  at  the  end  of  a  term  ? 
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You  think  the  teacher  is  the  proper  person 
to  ask?  Very  true.  So  the  pupil  goes  to 
him.  He  t^kes  the  book  and  begins,  insert- 
ing, every  now  and  then,  a  word  which,  so 
far  as  the  pupil's  knowledge  goes,  might  as 
well  be  Greek.  He  goes  carefully  into  de- 
tails, and  then  with  an  approving  conscience 
inquires  if  it  is  plain  *'  now."  Meanwhile, 
the  pupil  standing  there  has  had  this  the 
chief  thought  in  her  mind,  "What  will  he 
think  of  me  if  I  don't  understand  ?"  And  you 
will  all  admit  this  is  just  the  feeling  to  pre- 
vent its  being  understood.  Confused  at  the 
thought  of  displaying  ignorance,  the  young 
student  answers  hurriedly  '*  I  think  I  under- 
stand ;"  and  then,  how  gladly,  turns  away. 

Breathing  once  more  the  air  of  freedom, 
she  begins  reviewing  the  task ;  but  it  is  soon 
evident  to  her  mind  that  the  accurate  expla- 
nation has  been  anything  but  satisfactory. 
** Let's  see!  He  said  to  go  exactly  by  the 
rule,  *  Resolve  the  number  into  its  prime  fac- 
tors.' *  Resolve.'  I  don't  understand  the 
word  in  that  connection  ;  and  how  did  he  get 
this  fraction,  four-thirds  ?  It  is  three-fourths 
in  the  book.  He  said  '  invert  and  multiply.' 
*  Invert !'  I  wish  I  knew  what  that  means. 
The  book  doesn't  tell,  and  neither  did  the 
teacher.  He  subtracted  this  great  number, 
and  added  that;  but  where?  Oh,  I  don't 
understand  it  at  all — and  my  class  comes  first ! 
I  can't  go  back  and  tell  him  I  don't,  for  he 
will  think  me  so  dull,  after  he  has  worked  it 
out  and  explained  it  once.  Oh,  dear  !  "  The 
young  head  drops  lower,  the  tears  will  come. 

A  playmate  approaches  and  inquires, 
'*  What  is  the  trouble  ?  "  Here  is  an  equals 
one  who  yet  feels  a  pupil's  trials,  and  under- 
stands how  it  goes,  asking  a  dignified  teacher 
for  advice ;  and  to  her  the  perplexed  one  can 
tell  her  difficulties  without  fear  or  reserve. 
In  a  few  moments  the  two  are  cheerfully  re- 
viewing the  lesson.  How  simple — **  invert" 
means  just  to  turn  it  upside  down,  and  fac- 
toring is  as  easy  as  she  could  wish. 

Teacher,  suppose  that  young  companion 
had  remained  among  her  light-hearted  play- 
mates, regardless  of  this  one.  In  which  way, 
think  you,  does  she  come  nearer  to  fulfilling 
the  divine  command,  "  Bear  ye  one  another's 
burdens."  Perhaps  you  think  I  am  using 
strong  terms ;  but  you  do  not  know,  unless 
from  personal  experience,  hc)w  deeply  humil- 
iating it  is  to  a  sensitive  pupil  to  return  a 
second  time  to  ask  advice  of  a  dignified 
stranger,  who  knows  so  much,  and  seems  in 
clined  to  be  amused  at  the  simplicity  of  the 
question. 

And  in   geography  also :     Sometimes    a 


a  pupil  will  search  for  fifteen  minutes  for  one 
particular  city,  lake  or  river,  and  then  at  last 
finds  that  it  is  not  marked  on  the  map.  Now 
under  the  "  self  reliance  "  administration  the 
companion  who  sits  by  her  side  must  go 
through  the  same  process  and  discover  for 
herself  that  it  is  not  marked ;  and  there  before 
these  two  pupils  hangs  the  appropriate  motto, 
*' Lost  time  is  never  found  again!"  Often 
we  have  known  instances  where  one  pupil 
would  use  a  magnifying- glass  to  discover  the 
hiding-place  of  a  modest  little  town  or  lake  ; 
and  teacher  and  fellow-pupils  depended  upon 
that  one.  Now,  we  really  could  not  have 
been  surprised  if  he  had  refused  to  tell  it,  to 
at  least  the  one  who  should  know  for  himself. 

Look,  too,  at  some  of  the  names  to  be 
pronounced  in  geography.  Is  it  any  wonder 
we  do  at  times  feel  anxious  to  compare  notes, 
and  obtain  for  these  ludicrous  names  as  seri- 
ous and  sensible  a  pronunciation  as  possible  ? 
And,  with  reference  to  the  volcano  **  Popo- 
catapetl,"  if  you  overheard  a  juvenile  gravely 
pronounce  it  "  Poke -a-cat-in-a-pillow,"  and 
you  felt  any  interest  in  that  child,  would  you 
not  wish  to  correct  the  error  before  it  should 
be  made  instrumental  in  disturbing  the  grav- 
ity of  a  peaceful  district  school ! 

This  question  of  pupils  rendering  mutual 
assistance  has  of  late  been  so  agitated  that  in 
some  schools  two  sisters  are  scarcely  per- 
mitted to  study  from  the  same  book,  lest,  in 
their  sisterly  ignorance,  they  should  compare 
methods  and  choose  the  better  when  peda- 
gogue discipline  would  fain  compel  them  to 
be  "self-reliant." 

Another  point,  "  Teachers  should  not  be 
too  ready  to  render  assistance."  And  let  me 
ask,  have  any  of  you  any  idea  how  a  pupil 
shrinks  from  asking  advice  of  a  dignified, 
formal  teacher  who  is  continually  quoting  the 
good  advice,  "  Be  self-reliant."  We  all 
know  that  it  is  hard  enough  to  approach  any 
of  them ;  but  oh,  spare  us  from  one  of  these 
cold,  self-contained  icebergs !  If  some  are 
given  to  taking  advantage  of  a  teacher's  read- 
iness to  assist,  please  don't  make  the  innocent 
suffer.  As  for  "asking  permission,"  unless 
you  are  convinced  that  your  pupils  are  half 
heathen,  don't  bind  them  hand  and  foot,  and 
question  every  movement  of  the  purpose  of 
which  you  are  not  made  fully  cognizant. 
Recognize  the  fact  that  we  have  been  taught 
something  at  home. 

Teachers,  you  do  not  reflect  to  what  serious 
inconvenience  you  put  your  pupils  by  such 
strictness.  We  are  at  times  almost  compelled 
to  violate  these  rules.  As  a  pupil,  I  have 
often  witnessed  scenes  like  the  following  : 
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A  pupil  is  about  to  study  a  lesson,  when  he 
discovers  that  his  book  is  some  distance  away 
— ^just  where  the  teacher  laid  it  down  after 
using  it  That  worthy  is  now  at  the  black- 
board, busily  working  a  difficult  problem,  and 
politeness  whispers,  ''  Do  not  interrupt  him." 
So  the  boy  raises  his  hand  and  waits  until  his 
patience  gives  way.  It  does  seem  as  if  a 
teacher  never  keeps  his  eyes  off  a  pupil  so 
long  as  when  his  attention  is  really  wanted. 
Presently  he  turns  and  casts  a  hasty  glance 
over  the  school,  just  to  see  if  anybody  is 
whispering  or  making  faces,  but  never  spies 
the  meek  petitioner,  who  is  verily  becoming 
of  another  temper  than  that  of  meekness. 
School-boys  know  what  comes  of  having 
poor  recitations,  so  our  hero  means  to  get 
that  book.  With  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  teacher, 
he  leans  forward  to  the  next  lad  and  breathes 
in  his  ear,  *'  Give  me  that  book." 

The  boy  addressed  casts  about,  darts  a 
glance  at  the  teacher,  and  slides  a  little  nearer 
the  book,  flushes  crimson ;  looks  again  at  the 
teacher,  takes  another  slide,  then  another 
stare,  and  quick  as  thought  snatches  the  book, 
bestows  another  glance  upon  the  party  at  the 
blackboard,  and  then  begins  the  homeward 
slide.  When  lialf-way,  he  is  obliged  to  study 
for  a  few  moments,  while  the  teacher  casts 
**one  long,  Hngering  look  behind."  This 
peril  over,  he  again  ''presses  on."  Mean- 
while boy  number  one  is  getting  restless,  and 
as  his  neighbor  approaches  he  slides  forward 
to  meet  him.  Boy  number  two  lowers  the 
book  slowly,  slyly  at  the  end  of  the  seat,  and 
with  one  prolonged  stare  at  the  teacher  the" 
other  clutches  at  it  convulsively.  It  is  his  at 
last !  Fain  would  he  clasp  it  to  his  heart, 
but  as  such  demonstrations  of  affection  are 
not  commonly  displayed  by  American  juven- 
iles, the  teacher  might  be  constrained  to  make 
inquiries,  so  he  forbears  and  vainly  tries  to 
recover  the  time  he  has  lost.  A  timid  child 
will  sit  shivering  for  hours  rather  than  call 
attention  to  himself.  Any  child  shrinks  from 
calling  the  attention  of  teacher  and  school  to 
his  own  peculiar  wants  and  necessities.  Is  it 
right  to  compel  him  to  do -so? 

The  next  man  advocates  the  *'  no  rule"  sys- 
tem. Oh,  teachers,  out  of  sympathy  for  hu- 
manity in  general,  and  your  pupils  in  par- 
ticular, do  give  us  some  rules.  An  illustration  : 
The  pupils  appear  on  the  first  day  of  school, 
a  large  number  of  them  anxious  to  gain  the 
esteem  of  the  new  teacher.  But  they  are  in 
formed  that  there  are  to  be  no  rules  except 
the  very  indefinite,  "Be  good,"  or  **  Do 
right."  So  they  set  themselves  about  being 
**good"  according  to  the  standard  of  virtue 


established  during  the  previous  administrt- 
tion.  Now  imagine  the  consternation  of  a 
well  behaved,  orderly  boy,  upon  being  sud- 
denly jerked  out  upon  the  floor  to  answer  for 
an  offence,  which  in  the  innocence  of  his  heart, 
he  never  dreamed  to  be  an  offence;  an 
action  which  under  the  last  preceptor  was 
harmless,  and  perhaps  encouraged.  JThere  he 
stands  disgraced;  and  he  did  want  to  be 
good — ^if  he  had  only  known  how  ! 

How  would  a  nation,  our  own  United 
States,  for  instance,  regard  such  logic  as  this 
in  government  affairs?  Suppose  our  nileis 
were  to  do  away  with  all  laws,  saying  that  the 
people  could  not  remember  them  anyway, 
and  just  request  them  to  be  good  ;  and  then 
themselves  prepare  a  code  of  laws  which 
should  take  effect  with  a  precision  somewhat 
resembling  that  of  Western  lynch  law. 

And  now  comes  the  next  man,  insisting 
that  "Teachers  should  enforce  strict  obedi- 
ence." Obedience  to  what?  We  will  gladly 
obey  any  reasonable  requirements,  but  they 
must  first  be  clearly  stated  to  us.  We  cannot 
promise  obedience  to  those  rules  which  the 
teacher  inscribes  on  the  fly-leaf  of  his  pocket 
diary. 

Again,  we  are  reminded  that  "pupils 
should  honor  and  respect  their  teacher." 
Most  certainly.  No  pupil  should  persist  in 
wilful  disrespect  of  his  teacher  or  disregard  of 
his  commands.  Nor  should  he  presume  upon 
that  familiarity  which  would  be  well  and 
proper  did  they  stand  in  any  other  relation 
to  each  other  than  that  of  teacher  and  pupil. 
But  it  is  in  a  teacher's  power  to  win  the  re- 
spect, as  well  as  the  esteem,  of  all  his  pupils, 
and  it  is  also  possible  for  him  to  forfeit  it  be- 
yond all  reclaim. 

As  to  "  punctuality :"  It  is  certainly  a  very 
desirable  trait.  But  please  remember  how 
widely  scattered  are  the  homes  embraced  in 
a  school  district.  Some  of  the  children  live, 
as  is  were,  in  the  shadow  of  the  school -house. 
Others  are  from  one  to  two  miles  distant. 
Some  have  little  or  no  work  to  do  before 
starting ;  others  are  busy  all  morning ;  while 
some  have  entire  charge  of  household  affairs. 
All  these  duties  must  be  neatly  performed  be- 
fore they  set  out  for  the  school -room  ;  and 
what  wonder  that  they  are  so  often  late  ?  We 
must  commend  them  for  coming  at  all. 
Again,  I  never  knew  two  time-pieces  in  a 
neighborhood  to  be  of  the  same  mind  ;  and 
the  teacher's  is  invariably  different  from  all 
others. 

As  to  ^*  the  position  we  shall  hold  in  after 
life,"  entirely  too  much  importance  is  attached 
to  this  dream  of  future  fame.     It  conveys  the 
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idea  that  there  is  little  happiness,  little  noble 
and  useful,  on  this  side  of  the  presidential 
chair  or  the  halls  of  congress.  Now,  as  a 
class,  are  presidents  and  statesmen  happy  ? 
Are  they  not  made  the  subjects  of  party  feuds 
and  angry  strifes  ?  Their  character  is  assailed, 
their  integrity  questioned.  All  their  actions, 
-whether  official,  judicial  or  social,  are  criti- 
cised by  the  capricious  multitude.  At  one 
moment  they  may  be  borne  aloft  on  the 
swelling  tide  of  popularity,  at  the  next  dashed 
from  their  high  position  and  almost  spurned 
from  the  society  of  their  fellow-creatures. 
Isn't  that  a  glorious  prospect  for  a  light- 
hearted  schoolboy?  Why  not  encourage  him 
to  look  forward  to  becoming  an  honest,  intel- 
ligent, noble-hearted  man  ?  Why  place  po- 
sition or  wealth  above  a  pure  heart  and  a 
noble  character  ?  But,  by  all  means,  let  the 
juvenile  be  encouraged,  not  flattered.  There 
is  such  thing  as  truthful,  straightforward,  hon- 
est encouragement,  and  this  the  young  mind 
craves. 

As  to  *'  reproof."  Is  it  not  better  to  err  in 
speaking  too  gently  than  in  being  too  harsh  ? 
How  often  has  a  pupil^  dull,  awkward,  hard- 
ened as  he  may  seem,  longed  for  a  kind,  gen- 
tle word ;  not  simply  in  the  course  of  lessons, 
but  aside — a  word  that  is  meant  just  for  him 
alone,  not  as  a  pupil,  an  underlings  but  as 
a  friend,  whose  welfare  you  really  desire  to 
■promote.  And  the  sensitive — ah,  you  do 
not  know  how  sensitive  some  children  are  ! 
A  hasty  reproof  almost  crushes  them.  A  re- 
proachful word,  or  even  a  grave  look,  leaves 
a  sting  which  nothing  but  time  can  heal.  For 
these  two  classes  we  ask  the  especial  forbear- 
ance of  teachers— the  sensitive  and  the  neg- 
lected. You  never  will  regret  the  gentle 
tone  you  use  in  addressing  them,  and  may 
perhaps  never,  until  in  eternity,  know  the  re- 
ward that  is  yours. 

To  secure  the  highest  degree  of  success  it 
is  necessary  to  study  the  dispositions  of  your 
pupils.  To  treat  the  timid  with  reserve  and 
formality  utterly  unnerves  and  discourages 
them.  The  dull  require  constant  encourage- 
ment and  assistance,  but  how  nobly  do  they 
oftentimes  requite  the  attention. 

Undue  strictness  divides  a  school  into  two 
factions.  Some  of  the  pupils,  feeling  the  re- 
quirements to  be  unreasonable  and  the  rules 
unjust,  learn  to  disregard  both  and  do  pretty 
nearly  as  they  please.  The  others,  including 
the  more  conscientious  portion  of  the  school, 
scrupulously  endeavor  to  obey,  and  are  put  to 
the  most  serious  inconvenience  thereby;  be- 
cause the  direct  tendency  of  these  rules  is  to 
impose  unjust  restraint  upon  the  well-behaved 


just  for  fear  the  other  kind  will  get  a  chance 
to  act  badly.  The  idea  is  that  if  pupils  are 
given  liberty  some  will  abuse  it ;  and  so  they 
will.  Is  any  privilege  granted  in  these  United 
States  which  is  not  abused  by  some?  But 
yet,  the  authorities  have  never  been  known 
to  advocate  universal  imprisonment  to  pre- 
vent misconduct. 

Can  you,  as  teachers,  imagine  the  pleasure 
of  going  to  a  school  where  every  one  is  made 
to  feel  just  natural  ?  where  rightful  privileges 
are  granted,  and  not  the  use,  but  the  abuse 
of  them  is  punished?  where  the  pupils  are 
made  to  regard  their  own  personal  honor  too 
highly  to  engage  in  little  disgraceful  tricks 
when  the  teacher  is  not  watching?  That 
such  may  soon  be  the  character  of  every 
school,  is  the  sincere  desire  of  at  least  one 
pupil. 
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A  JUDGE,  said  Sir  Francis  Bacon,  ought 
to  be  more  advised  than  confident. 
Truth  shall  not  be  sacrificed  when  we  assert 
that  school  teachers  are  more  advised  than 
confident.  We  assemble  annually  at  these 
valuable  institutes,  renew  and  repeat  the  good 
words  of  counsel,  meeting  an  occasional  new 
thought,  and  venturing  now  and  then  upon  a 
new  system.  Having  been  intelligent  listen- 
ers, it  behooves  us  to  return  to  our  work  with 
increased  confidence.  But  as  beefsteak  and 
oatmeal  make  muscle  only  by  assimilation,  so 
the  thought,  theories,  plans  and  systems  here 
unfolded  become  ours  only  as  we  unite 
them  with  our  purposes  and  our  activities. 

One  may  see  to-day  the  gold  and  crimson 
leaves  which  skirt  our  Brandywine,  beauti- 
fully shadowed  in  its  waters.  These  transient 
shadows  lend  neither  taste,  motion,  nor  per- 
manent color  to  the  stream,  since  such  fleet- 
ing  pictures  of  beauty  are  not  incorporated 
by  it.  Advice,  however  good,  however  beau- 
tiful, is  only  supplementary  and  evanescent 
as  the  autumnal  tints  reflected  in  the  water, 
unless  our  future  teaching  shall  bear  its  im- 
press. While  it  is  needful  to  have  faith  in 
the  silvery  lining  of  our  profession,  while  it 
may  be  proper  and  appropriate  that  we  should 
register  for  ourselves  its  glories  and  victories, 
it  is  very  evident  to  all  who  are  wide  awake 
and  vigilant  friends  of  education,  that  we 
teachers,  even  of  Chester  county, .  have  not 
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(as  was  wittingly  said  of  Napoleon  in  war), 
rendered  in  our  profession  all  future  fame  im- 
possible. 

We  should  therefore  welcome  with  our  best 
attention  any  suggestions  or  methods  of  in- 
struction that  lead  to  the  safest,  surest  and 
most  direct  results,  and  zealously  seek  to  ap- 
propriate practically  all  the  elements  consti- 
tuting a  confident  teacher.  A  colonel  at  the 
head  of  a  retreating  regiment,  a  physician 
amid  suffering  and  danger,  a  politician  weav- 
ing the  intrigues  of  a  nominating  convention, 
does  not  more  need  an  armor  of  confidence 
than  many  a  teacher  solving  her  difficult 
daily  problem  of  brain,  temper  and  muscle. 
Perchance  to-morrow  morn  I  leave  the  quiet 
farm-house  where  I  board,  basket  on  arm,  and 
walk  to  the  rural  school  house;  fallen  chest- 
•  nut  burrs  cover  the  road -side  bank,  on  which 
the  plain  but  comfortable  building  stands, 
their  velvet  linings  have  long  since  yielded 
the  crisp  nut  to  the  joyful  school  boy ;  bent 
stalks  of  Golden  Rod,  browned  by  October 
frosts,  line  my  crooked  pathway  to  the  door 
— anon  the  brassy  key  turns  in  my  hand,  and 
I  enter.  Certificated  by  the  Superintendent, 
appointed  by  Directors  I  take  the  teacher's 
chair;  in  come  the  rosy  children  straying 
across  fields,  flocking  down  the  roads,  some 
eager,  some  reluctant,  all  twigs  to  bend,  and 
when  bent,  just  so  to  be  inclined.  How  shall 
I  enter  upon  the  day's  work,  as  did  Paul  into 
Rome,  with  all  confidence?  First  of  all,  it 
seems  to  me  I  must  love  teaching.  A  real 
teacher  is  commissioned,  not  by  a  diploma 
from  any  Superintendent,  which  may  have 
been  wisely  and  properly  acquired,  but  by 
that  Divine  hand  which  has  commissioned  all 
the  world's  benefactors.  It  is  not  superior 
intellectual  capacity  that  is  a  sure  criterion  of 
success,  neither  is  it  energy  alone,  much  less 
an  amiable  disposition  or  beauty,  though  each 
of  these  things  might  be  considered  a  valu- 
able aid. 

As  was  said  of  a  learned  class  formerly, 
"  Integrity  was  their  portion  and  their  proper 
virtue,"  so  might  we  aptly  say  of  all  good 
teachers,  a  native  love  for  it  is  their  portion 
and  their  proper  virtue.  We  should  there- 
fore wish  to  exclude  from  fraternal  fellowship 
all  who  do  not  love  the  work  of  teaching.  If 
we  are  to  have  an  honored  profession,  we  must 
have  it  exclusive,  not  in  the  fashionable  sense 
of  the  word,  but  exclusive  in  the  sense  that  it 
is  exclusively  for  those  who  enjoy  it.  When 
we  look  over  our  school-rooms,  over  these 
institutes,  over  any  assembly  of  young  people, 
upon  whose  heads  shall  we  lay  our  hands  and 
with  certainty  say,  **  Thou  art  the  teacher?" 


In  the  theatre  at  Athens,  when  the  words  of 
^schylus,  "To  be  and  not  to  seem  was  that 
man's  maxim,"  were  pronounced  all  eyes 
were  turned  to  Aristides;  in  him  was  the 
maxim  verified — the  mystic  charm  which 
shall  reveal  to  us  the  coming  teacher,  and 
shall  make  her  justly  the  cynosure  of  all  eyes 
in- her  real  fondness  for  and  faith  in  her 
work  ;  for  out  of  the  fullness  of  the  heart,  as 
well  as  the  fertility  of  brain,  does  the  rich- 
ness of  instruction  flow.  We  have  outgrown 
the  village  school-master,  so  graphically  pic- 
tured by  Goldsmith — we  are  beyond  the 
eight-square  school-house  with  its  rude,  un- 
comfortable desks  and  benches — the  fine  print 
and  unembellished  text-book  are  supplanted 
— education  is  more  cheerful  in  all  its  associ- 
ations; but  Directors,  you  have  not  wholly 
outgrown  the  unwise  custom  of  putting  at  the 
teacher's  desk,  sometimes  from  policy,  often 
from  indifference,  a  mere  machine  to  do  the 
work  of  education.  Permit  me  to  say  to  you 
conscientiously,  if  you  value  good  work,  if 
you  value  the  reputation  of  the  public  school 
and  treasure  its  influence,  never  give  your 
schools  to  those  who  do  not  love  their  pro- 
fession, though  their  certificates  smile  all  over 
with  ones,  and  framed  diplomas  hang  over 
their  door-ways. 

After  reading  the  report  of  Superintendent 
Harvey,  giving  the  very  small  number  of  p>oor 
school-houses  and  those  illy  supplied  with  ap- 
paratus, it  must  be  evident  that  where  Ches- 
ter county  falls  short  of  thorough,  free  in- 
struction to  her  children,  the  fault  must  be 
chiefly  attributable  to  lack  of  zeal  in  her 
teachers.  A  second  essential  to  confidence 
is  knowledge.  The  fuller  the  education,  the 
more  genial  the  influences  about  us  to  develop 
our  better  nature,  the  greater  must  be  our 
fitness.  Zeno  declared  that  the  wise  man 
alone  held  power  and  royalty.  It  is  quite 
sure,  to  instruct  well,  one  must  have  more 
knowledge  than  the  pupil,  not  only  in  the 
particular  branch  under  consideration;  but 
by  a  larger  knowledge  of  many  subjects  the 
teacher  may  centralize  facts  and  elaborate  the 
text.  A  man  who  only  knows  geography 
must  be  a  genius  to  teach  geography  success- 
fully. 

If  we  wisTi  an  exact  pupil  in  reading,  we 
may  resort  to  a  phonograph ;  but  if  we  aim  to 
teach  how  to  read  intelligently,  all  the  world 
of  letters  may  become  tributary  to  the  stu- 
dent's mind.  There  is  a  flavor  about  fresh 
knowledge,  or  old  knowledge  revived  in  the 
memory,  that  is  very  palatable  to  the  pupil. 
You  have  learned  United  States  history  a  few 
years  or  months  ago,  but  you  will  always 
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teach  better, /<ir  better,  by  looking  over  a 
lesson  just  prior  to  the  recitation  of  your 
class.  It  requires  but  little  time  to  prepare 
for  every  lesson  we  hear,  and  the  work  is 
done  with  so  much  more  confidence.  Some- 
thing will  always  suggest  itself  to  the  mind  of 
an  ingenious  teacher  by  which  said  lesson 
may  be  made  more  profitable.  There  is  no 
lesson  too  elementary  to  require  a  few  mo- 
ments* forethought.  Even  in  the  alphabet  an 
extra  curl  to  the  G,  or  a  significant  twist  to 
the  Q,  might  be  discerned. 

There  is  no  better  way  of  securing  the 
trust  of  our  pupils  than  by  leading  them  from 
the  page  that  they  have  memorized  into  the 
living  world  of  fact.  This  few  can  do  if  they 
trust  simply  to  the  recitation  hour.  Then 
we  are  engaged  giving  out  the  question,  hear- 
ing the  answer,  and  watching  the  order  of  our 
school ;  and  Caesar  is  not  reputed  to  have 
done  more  than  three  things  at  the  same 
time.  A  teacher  who  looks  over  and  thinks 
out  all  her  lessons  will  not  go  back  in  the 
grade  of  her  certificate ;  she  will  progress, 
though  she  be  giving  only  elementary  in- 
struction. The  next  and  only  other  essen- 
tial to  confidence  that  a  limited  essay  permits 
me  to  mention,  is  that  we  become  rulers  over 
our  own  spirits,  which  as  the  Scriptures  de- 
clare shall  make  us  greater  than  he  that  tak- 
eth  a  city.  As  I  esteem  it,  there  is  no  feature 
of  teaching  so  wearisome  as  that  of  quieting 
and  directing  the  restlessness,  the  petulance, 
and  the  selfishness,  that  thirty  or  forty  chil- 
dren from  divers  homes  and  diverse  condi- 
tions can  exhibit ;  but  there  is  also  a  compen- 
sating satisfaction  in  controlling  these  rude 
elements  and  guiding  them  into  safer  chan- 
nels. Robert  Southey  has  said,  '*  Call  not 
that  man  wretched  who  has  a  child  to  love,'* 
and  a  teacher  will  ever  find  compensation  in 
the  young  loving  hearts  about  her.  Fred- 
erick the  Great,  strange  old  creature  as  he 
was,  took  fresh  courage  and  a  brighter  smile 
when  the  gates  of  his  palace  were  opened, 
and  his  presence  was  greeted  by  a  noisy  mul- 
titude of  young  Prussians.  We  must  pick 
our  jewels  of  content  from  the  sources  of  our 
industry,  wherever  they  lie.  A  young  man 
or  woman  then  who  enters  into  the  service  of 
teaching,  loving  it,  possessing  the  requisite 
knowledge,  and  with  the  conscientious  desire 
of  mastering  his  or  her  infirmities  of  disposi- 
tion, will  rise,  and  must  succeed  eventually  to 
the  higher  positions  and  the  higher  salaries. 

Such  a  teacher  becomes  the  text-book  of 
the  young,  the  delight  of  parents,  and  the 
hope  of  society.  I  would  not  wish  to  dampen 
the  enthusiasm  of  any  enterprising  salesman, 


or  send  a  random  shot  to  scatter  a  group  of 
directors  discussing  the  new  text-books,  now 
as  ubiquitous  as  the  placards  of  patent  medi- 
cines, but  while  we  improve  our  books  let  us 
not  forget  that  the  best  text-book  for  all  ele- 
mentary instruction  is  the  teacher.  The  re- 
mark made  of  a  certain  English  lady,  that  to 
know  her  was  a  liberal  education,  must  sug- 
gest to  every  teacher  the  possibilities  of  her 
position.  Who  among  us  does  not  recall 
how  much  of  an  oracle  the  good  teacher  of 
her  childhood  was?  It  was  not  that  little 
text-book  of  Mrs.  Phelps  that  gave  me  early 
a  taste  for  botany — it  was  the  young  Quaker- 
ess who,  loving  the  science,  taught  me  the 
flaming  Lobelia  Cardinalis,  and  gathering 
handfuls  of  pure  monotropas,  brought  them 
to  our  desks  and  taught  us  their  fancied  re- 
semblance to  an  Indian  pipe.  It  was  not 
that  •*  Compendious  Household  Science"  and 
its  eight- page  lessons  that  gave  me  an  interest 
in  science  practically  applied — it  was  rather 
the  enthusiastic  teacher  who  has  left  our  pro- 
fession, and  now  follows  another  with  equal 
success  in  your  borough.  To  your  pupils 
you  may  be  more  than  the  best  grammar,  if 
your  speech  be  correct,  your  words  choice, 
and  your  punctuation  faultless.  The  average 
mind  would  develop  more  healthfully  with- 
out the  abstractions  and  definitions  found  in 
our  text-books. 

They  do  best  by  books,  says  a  writer,  who 
could  do  best  without  them.  An  encouraging 
evidence  of  the  results  of  common  school 
education  presented  itself  to  me  when  I  read 
a  recent  criticism  upon  America  by  an  Eng- 
lish tourist,  in  which  he  asserts  that  the  lan- 
guage of  the  masses  here  is  equal  to  that  of 
the  educated  classes  in  England.  If  we  have 
not  resurrected  the  art  of  illuminating  texts, 
so  marvellously  shown  by  ancient  relics  in  the 
Vatican,  we  may  vivify  the  printed  page  and 
put  life  into  facts  vital  to  our  highest  civiliza- 
tion. Facts  in  relation  to  all  the  industries 
of  our  country,  truths  in  science,  progress  of 
art  and  invention,  the  laws  of  health,  the 
beauties  of  pure  English,  the  privileges  of 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  the  laws  of  honesty, 
sobriety  and  piety  written  upon  the  hearts  of 
all  God's  people — these  pertain  to  our  ad- 
vancement as  a  nation  and  our  permanence 
as  a  Republic. 

These  things  it  is  our  duty  to  know  and  our 
proud  function  to  teach.  There  are  so  many 
things  outside  and  beyond  the  text-book 
drudgery  which  necessarily  belongs  to  our 
school  education,  that  I  feel  like  thrusting 
into  my  essay  a  sentiment  not  wholly  inapro- 
pos  to  the  subject.     Will  not  directors  and 
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taxpayers  to  see  to  it  that  every  township  is 
supplied  with  books  of  reference,  placed  in 
some  convenient  and  accessible  place,  in 
order  that  teachers,  whose  pockets  are  pro- 
verbially slim,  may  have  the  chance  to  learn 
from  Encyclopedias  and  Biographical  Dic- 
tionaries something  outside  of  the  studies 
prescribed  by  law  ?  And  while  I  would  not 
desire  to  make  lecturers  out  of  all  instructors, 
if  each  week  a  teacher  would  prepare  some 
remarks  upon  a  familiar  character,  on  history, 
literature,  or  some  topic  in  any  industry,  then 
follow  this  with  questions  that  her  ingenuity 
might  devise,  a  reward  would  surely  come. 

Some  of  our  veteran  teachers  speak  with 
pride  of  the  spirit  of  district  institutes.  They 
were  the  joy  and  hope  of  educational  people 
a  few  years  ago ;  has  the  spirit  departed,  that 
Chester  county  reports  with  regret  but  ten 
such  institutes  in  her  borders?  Will  not 
our  teachers,  especially  the  ladies  in  whose 
higher  education  I  am  deeply  interested, 
zealously  pursue  knowledge,  not  for  the  laud- 
able purpose  of  professional  or  permanent 
certificates,  but  for  that  other  and  greater 
reason  that  they  are  the  text-books  of  this  gen- 
eration ?  Newspaper  reading,  to  the  exclu- 
sion of  standard  literature,  is  to  be  deplored ; 
but  you  cannot  be  a  complete  individuality 
unless  you  read  a  daily  paper. 

We  are  not  only  text-books  of  information  ; 
there  is  no  habit  of  person  or  habit  of  speech 
that  does  not  weigh  in  the  scale  of  our  per- 
sonal usefulness. 

Let  us  not  *'  pursue  our  sublime  art  frivo- 
lously.'* More  than  three  hundred  years  ago 
Roger  Ascham  taught  an  English  Queen. 
His  art  fhow  changed  !)  we  still  pursue.  We 
may  not  teach  the  hand  that  holds  the  sceptre, 
but  a  republican  government  in  its  possibilities 
must  confide  to  us  its  future  lawgivers.  Having 
established  a  system  of  education  less  Puritanic 
than  that  of  the  olden  time,  the  danger  that 
now  awaits  us  is  that  we  lose  that  ruggedness 
and  stability  in  our  youth  which  is  the  result 
of  subjection  to  wholesome  mental  and  moral 
discipline.  It  is  related  of  Madame  De  Stael, 
that  having  been  severely  corrected  by  Mad- 
ame Necker,  she  was  found  bitterly  weeping 
by  her  indulgent  father,  who  attempted  by 
flattery  and  conciliation  to  quiet  her,  when 
she  exclaimed  in  her  native  tongue,  "Ah! 
my  mamma  thinks  of  my  future  good  \  you 
think  only  of  my  present.'*  Children  are 
not  all  such  philosophers  as  this  great  woman 
of  France — ^but  we  must  be  philosphers  for 
them,  and  not  overlook  their  future  good  in 
their  present  freedom.  There  is  a  self-assur- 
ance that  has  no  kinship  with  egotism.     This 


self-assurance  or  confidence  in  a  teacher  is, 
as  I  have  stated,  the  result  of  certain  gems  of 
individuality.  Our  education  and  culture 
must  be  greater  than  the  minds  we  train,  our 
characters  natural,  our  disposition  under  con- 
trol, our  manners  free  from  that  kind  of  dig- 
nity which  Yorick  said  was  meant  to  cover 
the  defects  of  the  mind,  for  the  materials  of 
our  conversation  should  be  drawn  from  knowl- 
edge. When  the  Greeks  chose  a  deity  to 
preside  over  the  arts  of  peace  and  instruction, 
they  chose  the  Goddess  Athene,  and  gave  her 
royalty  over  all  that  giveth  beauty  to  human 
life.  As  I  look  over  this  audience  of  teachers, 
I  am^ constrained  to  believe  that  while  it  may 
not  be  Athene,  it  is  yet  a  wopian  into  whose 
hands  are  committed  the  resources  of  instruc- 
tion. As  the  olive  that  Athene  planted  upon 
the  Acropolis  grew  and  spread  over  Attica, 
and  became  the  wealth  of  that  land — ^so  may 
the  testimonials  of  your  work  and  my  work 
be  shown  in  the  nobler  statesman  and  the 
cultured  citizen. 


RECOLLECTIONS  OF  PROF.  ALLEN. 


James  A.  Goodhart  was  one  of  Delaware  county's 
best  teachers.  Previously  to  his  death  he  had  taught 
for  four  consecutive  years  in  the  Upland  Grammar 
School,  and  had  accepted  the  position  for  another 
term;  when,  while  at  his  home  resting,  he  was  taken 
ill,  and  suddenly  died.  Mr.  Goodhart  was  a  most 
earnest  and  tireless  worker — Delaware  county  had  no 
belter — and  the  report  of  his  attending  physician  was, 
that  he  was  completely  broken  down.  He  died  of 
sheer  overwork  !  I  recall  now,  that  he  once  said  to 
me  that  he  was  indebted  for  his  first  true  ideas  rela- 
tive to  the  work  of  the  teacher,  to  remarks  made  \ff 
Prof.  Allen  at  a  county  institute. 

I  remember,  also,  that  I  heard  Prof.  Allen  say, 
that  **  if  all  our  Grammar  books  could  be  thrown  into 
the  Mississippi  and  carried  to*the  Gulf,  it  would  be  a 
happy  day  for  our  schools."  To  me,  who  was  then  a 
rather  ardent  admirer  of  Goold  Brown,  this  lA-as  an 
astounding  and  most  unlooked-for  declaration,  and,  I 
assure  you,  it  did  not  go  down  very  easily.  At  this 
later  day,  however,  I  incline  to  the  opinion  that  there 
was  more  wisdom  in  his  remark  than  there  is  in  all 
the  pages  of  all  our  grammars.  At  another  time  he 
said,  that  the  little  book  on  Geometry  by  Thomas 
Hill,  **  is  worth  its  weight  in  gold."  Upon  the 
strength  of  this  statement  I  was  led  to  get  the  book, 
and  I  do  not  think  his  opinion  can  be  questioned.  So 
I  might  continue,  writing  page  after  page  of  similar 
recollections,  but  it  is  needless.  Every  teacher  who 
ever  heard  Prof.  Allen  recalls  them,  and  I  have  no 
doubt  that  many  a  teacher  was  helped,  and  many  a 
school  made  better,  by  words  of  his,  for  I  do  not 
know  of  another  institute  instructor  who  was  so  good 
**  all  round,"  and  whose  advice  was  so  well  worth 
following.  He  was  always  in  the  front  rank,  and  it 
was  a  treat  to  hear  him.  Truly  he  has  gone  to  his 
reward,  while  his  encouraging  words,  healing  sympa- 
thy, and  genial  companionship,  will  be  remembered 
with  the  liveliest  gratitude. 

W,  F,  Hughes,  Media,  Pa. 
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THE  grand  old  Book  of  God  still  stands;  1 
and  this  old  earth,  the  more  its  leaves  ' 
are  turned  over  and  pondered,  the  more  it  will 
sustain,  illustrate  the  Sacred  Word. — Dana. 

From  the  bottom  of  my  heart  I  despise  an 
ignoble  dependence  upon  things.  Setting 
aside  all  the  cant  of  philosophy,  I  declare 
that  I  would  rather  not  be  rich,  I  believe 
that  in  my  present  condition  I  have  more 
sympathy  with  men  and  things.  In  our  un- 
fumished  life,  as  the  English  would  call  it, 
there  is  more  simplicity,  more  of  the  candor 
of  truth,  and  th'erefore  more  poetry.  What 
an  admirable  receipt  for  happiness,  to  know 
how  to  do  without  ihmg'&.—J'acquemont, 

Have  you  never  observed  how  entirely 
devoid  is  the  Lord's  Prayer  of  any  material 
which  can  tempt  to  subtle  self-inspection  in 
the  act  of  devotion  ?  It  is  full  of  an  out- 
flowing of  thought  and  of  emotion  towards* 
great  objects  of  desire,  great  necessities,  and 
great  perils.  "After  this  manner,  therefore, 
pray  ye." — Prof.Pheips. 

None  but  those  who  have  enjoyed  it  can 
tell  how  refreshing  and  uplifting  to  the  spirit 
is  an  hour  at  the  compound  microscope — an 
hour  of  thoughtful,  reverent  study  of  the 
wisdom,  power,  and  love  of  God  in  creation. 
Science,  when  it  is  merely  *Ma  grand  curios- 
ite,"  or  when  pursued  for  selfish  pleasure  and 
ambition,  is  not  the  end  for  which  the  micro- 
scope was  given  to  us.  There  must  be  a  link 
with  the  unseen  and  the  eternal,  a  light  from 
the  true  wisdom,  if  our  ways  are  to  be  the 
ways  of  pleasantness,  and  our  paths  to  end 
in  peace.  —  Clarke, 

You  must  elect  your  work ;  you  shall  take 
what  your  brains  can,  and  drop  all  the  rest. 
Only  so  can  that  amount.of  vital  force  accu- 
mulate which  can  make  the  step  from  know- 
ing to  doing.  No  matter  how  much  faculty 
of  idle  seeing  a  man  has,  the  step  from  know 
ing  to  doing  is  rarely  taken.  It  is  a  step  out 
of  a  chalk  circle  of  imbecility  into  fruitful- 
ness Emerson, 

The  course  of  none  has  been  along  so 
beaten  a  road  that  they  remember  not  fondly 
some  resting  places  in  their  journeys,  some 
turns  in  their  path  in  which  lovely  prospects 
break  in  upon  them,  some  soft  plats  of  green 
refreshing  to  their  weary  feet.  Confiding 
love,  generous  friendship,  disinterested  hu- 
manity, require  no  recondite  learning,  no 
high  imagination^  to  enable  an  honest  heart 
to  appreciate  and  feel  them. — Talfourd. 


The  distinguishing  trait  of  people  accus- 
tomed to  good  society  is  a  calm,  imperturb- 
able quiet  which  pervades  all  their  actions 
and  habits,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least. 
They  eat  in  quiet,  live  in  quiet,  and  lose  their 
wife,  or  even  their  money  in  quiet ;  while  low 
persons  cannot  take  up  either  a  spoon  or  an 
affront  without  making  such  an  amazing  noise 
about  it. — Bulwer  Lytton, 

Morals  and  manners,  which  give  color  to 
life,  are  of  greater  importance  than  laws, 
which  are  but  one  of  their  manifestations. 
The  law  touches  us  here  and  there,  but 
manners  are  about  us  everywhere,  pervading 
society  like  the  air  we  breathe.  Good  man- 
ners, as  we  call  them,  are  neither  more  nor 
less  than  good  behavior,  consisting  of  cour- 
tesy and  kindness. — Smiles, 

Lying  is  a  disgraceful  vice,  and  one  that 
Plutarch  paints  in  most  disgraceful  colors, 
when  he  says  that  it  is  *•  affording  testimony 
that  one  first  despises  God,  and  then  fears 
men."  It  is  not  possible  more  happily  to  de- 
scribe its  horrible,  disgusting,  and  abandoned 
nature  \  for  can  we  imagine  anything  more 
vile  than  to  be  cowards  with  regard  to  man, 
and  brave  with  regard  to  God  ? — Montaigne, 

Shallow  men  believe  in  luck,  believe  in 
circumstances.  It  was  somebody's  name,  or 
he  happened  to  be  there  at  the  time,  or  it 
was  so  then,  and  another  day  it  would  have 
been  otherwise.  Strong  men  believe  in  cause 
and  effect.  The  man  was  born  to  do  it,  and 
his  father  was  born  to  be  the  father  of  him 
and  of  this  deed;  and,  by  looking  narrowly, 
you  shall  see  there  was  no  luck  in  the  matter, 
but  it  was  all  a  problem  in  arithmetic,  or  an 
experiment  in  chemistry. — Emerson, 

The  laugh  of  mirth  that  vibrates  through 
the  heart  \  the  tears  that  freshen  the  dry 
wastes  within;  the  music  that  brings  child- 
hood back ;  the  prayer  that  calls  the  future 
near ;  the  doubt  which  makes  us  meditate  \ 
the  death  which  startles  us  with  mystery ;  the 
hardship  which  forces  us  to  struggle;  the 
anxiety  that  ends  in  trust,  are  the  true  nour- 
ishment of  our  natural  being Martineau, 

To  sit  for  an  hour  at  the  microscope,  and 
pass  slide  after  slide  upon  the  stage  with  su- 
perficial attention,  is  not  a  worthy  occupa- 
tion for  the  great  spirit  .within  us ;  neither  is 
it  safe  for  the  finite  and  frail  intellect  of  man 
to  enter  upon  scientific  research  into  the  or- 
ganisms, systems,  and  theories  of  hfe,  with- 
out the  brightening  influence  oi  Jorethought 
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as  to  Him  who  hatli  woven  the  intricate  web 
of  creation,  and  afterthought  as  to  the  pur- 
pose for  which  all,  and  especially  the  human 
frame,  is  so  fearfully  and  wonderfully  made. 
In  those  injected  preparations  lie  subjects  pf 
deep  thought ;  if  such  the  care  and  wisdom 
bestowed  upon  the  tenement,  what  must  the 
indweller  be,  and  what  its  final  destination  ? 
If  so  delicate  the  adjustment,  so  elaborate  the 
mechanism  of  the  mortal  instrument,  to  what 
careful  use  and  to  what  right  purpose  should 
it  be  put  by  its  possessor  ? —  Clarke, 


The  compound  microscope  is  undoubtedly 
a  higher  aid  in  scientific  investigation  than 
any  other  instrument  of  human  invention.  It 
is  like  the  bestowment  of  a  new  sense,  or  the 
opening  of  a  new  world.  Through  this,  al- 
most solely,  all  our  knowledge  of  the  cells, 
the  tissues,  growth,  fertilization,  etc.,  is  de- 
rived. The  skillful  use  of  this  noble  instru- 
ment is  itself  an  art. — Alphonso  Wood, 


Beneath  me  flows  the  Rhine,  and,  like 
the  stream  of  time,  it  flows  amid  the  ruins  of 
the  past.  I  see  myself  therein,  and  know 
that  I  am  old.  Thou,  too,  shalt  be  old.  Be 
wise  in  season.  Like  the  stream  of  thy  life 
runs  the  stream  beneath  us.  Down  from  the 
distant  Alps,  out  into  the  wide  world,  it 
bursts  away,  like  a  youth  from  the  house  of 
his  fathers.  Broad-breasted  and  strong,  and 
with  earnest  endeavors,  like  manhood,  it 
makes  itself  a  way  through  these  difficult 
mountain-pa.sses.  And  at  length  in  old  age, 
it  falters,  and  its  steps  are  weary  and  slo\fr, 
and  it  sinks  into  the  sand,  and  through  its 
grave  passes  into  the  great  ocean,  which  is 
its  eternity. — Longfellow, 


During  all  the  ages  there  has  been  one 
bright  and  glittering  page  of  loftiest  wisdom 
unrolled  before  the  eye  of  man.  That  this 
page  may  be  read  in  every  part,  man's  whole 
world  turns  him  before  it.  This  motion  ap- 
parently changes  the  eternally  stable  stars 
into  a  moving  panorama,  but  it  is  only  so  in 
appearance.  The  sky  is  a  vast,  immovable 
dial-plate  of  "  that  clock  whose  pendulum 
ticks  ages  instead  of  seconds,'*  and  whose 
time  is  eternity.  The  moon  moves  among 
the  illuminated  figures,  traversing  the  dial 
quickly,  like  a  second-hand,  once  a  month. 
I'he  sun,  like  a  minute-hand,  goes  over  the 
dial  once  a  year.  Various  planets  stand  for 
hour  hands  moving  over  the  dial  in  various 
periods,  reaching  up  to  one  hundred  and 
sixty-four  years ;  while  the  earth,  like  a  ship 
of  exploration,  sails  the  infinite  azure,  bear- 


ing the  observers  to  different  points  where 
they  may  investigate  the  infinite  problems 
of  this  mighty  machinery.  This  dial  not 
only  shows  present  movements,  but  it  keeps 
the  history  of  uncounted  ages  past  ready  to 
read  backward  in  proper  order ;  and  it  has 
glorious  volumes  of  prophecy  revealing  the 
far-off  future  to  any  man  who  is  able  to  look 
thereon,  break  the  seals,  and  read  the 
record. —  Warren, 


Among  the  most  trustworthy  tests  of  good 
house-training  is  that  of  table  manners.  The 
properly  trained  youth  does  not  annoy  these 
next  to  whom  he  sits  by  moving  his  feet, 
playing  with  his  bread,  or  with  any  of  the 
table  equipage ;  neither  does  he  chew  his  food 
with  his  mouth  open,  talk  with  it  in  his 
mouth,  or  make  any  of  those  noises  in  eating 
which  are  the  characteristics  of  vulgarity. 
His  food  is  not  conveyed  in  too  large  or  too 
small  portions  to  his  mouth ;  he  neither  holds 
his  head  as  erect  as  if  he  had  swallowed  a 
ramrod,  nor  does  he  bury  his  face  in  his 
plate.  He  avoids  using  his  handkerchief,  un- 
necessarily disgusting  those  who  are  eating  by 
trumpet-Hke  performances  with  it.  He  does 
not  converse  in  a  loud  tone,  nor  indulge  in 
uproarious  laughter.  He  breaks  hb  bread 
instead  of  cutting  it. — Primary  Teacher. 


Success  demands  the  doing  of  little  things 
with  exactness  and  dispatch.  When  the 
pupil  is  allowed  to  spend  an  hour  upon  a  les- 
son, or  the  solution  of  a  problem  that  might 
easily  be  finished  in  fifteen  minutes,  though 
he  may  sit  with  book  in  hand  and  be  busy 
enough  to  be  out  of  mischief,  his  time  is 
worse  than  wasted.  Such  training  makes 
drones,  idlers,  to  sit  on  dry-goods  boxes  and 
wait  for  fortune  to  come  to  them.  There  are 
too  many  such  people  in  the  world  now ;  let 
their  race  not  increase  through  our  neglect, 
fellow-teachers  ! — Elden, 


Purely  skeptical  science  and  philosophy 
are'  haunted  by  an  appalling  fatalism,  from 
which  their  stoutest  expounders  involuntarily 
recoil ;  and  which  clouds  all  their  brightest 
prophetic  visions.  Mr.  Spencer  says,  **  Pro- 
gress is  not  an  accident,  but  a  necessity." 
'*  Civilization  is  a  phase  of  nature."  "It  is 
certain  that  man  will  become  perfect."  But 
perfection  in  his  view  is  but  the  ripeness 
which  heralds  decay,  and  he  sadly  adds, 
*'  The  race  must  at  last  perish,  unless  it  shall 
persist  by  some  inscrutable  law.*^  But  what 
is  this,  *'  Unless  it  shall  persist  by  some  in- 
scrutable law,"  but  an  instinctive  recoil  from 
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the  hideous  materialism  into  which  we  fall 
when  led  by  pure  skepticism?  Not  all  the  ap- 
pliances by  which  science  forces  nature  to 
yield  up  her  secrets,  can  enable  Mr.  Spencer 
to  detect  this  inscrutable  law,  and  he  stands, 
childlike,  supposing  the  universe  to  be 
bounded  by  his  own  horizon.  Now  this  law 
of  persistence  for  which  he  makes  room  in 
his  philosophy  is  revealed  by  faith.  She 
could  lead  him  to  some  cloudless  summit, 
whence  he  might  see  enchanting  vistas  of 
human  progress,  beyond  the  boundaries  of 
time  and  sense.  .  Who  then  would  leave  this 
element  out  of  our  education  ? 


**  Quiet  people  have  quiet  children,**  said 
a  plain  woman  to  me  the  other  day ;  and  she 
was  right.  Persons  who  are  invariably  polite 
to  each  other  in  the  presence  of  their  sons 
and  daughters,  do  not  have  to  check  the  latter 
in  a  thoughtless  or  improper  manner  of  speak- 
ing ;  for  courtesy,  as  well  as  its  opposite,  is 
atmospheric  and  educational.  It  is  worth 
while,  if  the  fox  we  are  thinking  of  has  in 
truded  into  our  vineyard  and  begun  his  work 
of  spoiling  our  tender  grapes  of  good-will,  of 
gentleness,  and  of  daily  cheer,  to  think  how 
best  to  banish  him.  There  are  three  magic 
P*s  which  have  never  failed,  when  properly 
used,  to  utterly  rout  and  destroy  the  subtle  foe. 
Their  names  are  patience,  perseverance,  and 
prayer.  If  you  feel  that  your  family  has 
fallen  into  the  custom  of  being  cross  and  un- 
mannerly, pray  first  to  have  your  own  heart 
and  temper  sweetened,  then  meet  angularity 
and  crookedness  with  invincible  patience,  and 
be  not  discouraged  in  setting  a  good  example. 
—  Christian  at  Work. 


Some  man  will  say,  **  Your  denominational 
schools  are  too  narrow.  They  do  not  make 
men  ^rt?a</ enough.'*  But  a  man  may  be  so 
very  broad  that  he  is  very  shallow.  Many  a 
man  becomes  so  broad  that  life  loses  current, 
and  stagnatidn  breeds  pestilence.  Your 
street  loafer  is  a  good  example  of  broadness. 
He  does  not  propose  to  confine  his  physical 
forces  to  the  narrowness  of  a  single  industry. 
It  is  painful  and  belittling.  What  is  thinking 
but  sending  the  intellectual  currents  through 
specific  channels  ?  To  think  like  Newton  is 
to  send  them  through  very  narrow  channels. 
Without  the  channels,  they  spread  abroad  till 
stagnation  breeds  a  pestilence  of  superstition. 
To  turn  the  moral  forces  into  the  channel  of 
duty,  is  a  painful  narrowness  from  which 
many  shrink ;  but  moral  broadness  is  the 
marsh  whence  arises  the  malaria  of  sin.  Ed- 
ucation is  but  setting  in  motion  and  directing 


life-currents  which  shall  cut  their  own  chan- 
nels through  the  strata  of  human  nature. 
These  currents  acquire  force  as  the  channel 
becomes  deep  and  narrow.  Men  become 
mighty  by  damming  up  other  outlets,  and 
sending  their  life  current  through  the  narrow 
flume  of  a  single  profession.  The  narrowness 
of  a  single  purpose  explains  the  marvelous 
excellence  of  Demosthenes  or  Raphael ;  the 
power  of  a  Paul  or  a  Luther.  It  was  this 
which  made  Napoleon  a  fierce  mountain  tor- 
rent, whose  roar  filled  all  Europe  with  alarm. 
But  it  is  better  to  be  even  a  destructive  moun- 
tain torrent  than  a  pestilential  pond,  and 
Denominational  Schools  are  valuable,  just  as 
they  turn  the  forces  of  heart  and  brain  into 
the  narro^l  channels  of  duty,  and  help  our 
modern  civilization  to  "finish  its  course  and 
keep  the  faith.*'— /V^.  Radford, 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  prevailing  vice  of 
American  young  ladies  is  the  habit  of  slang. 
I  was  pained  and  surprised  while  visiting  sev- 
eral young  ladies  recently,  to  hear  such  ex- 
pressions as  **  by  golly,"  "by  gosh,"  and 
"  by  jing,*'  fall  from  their  lips.  And  they 
were  well  educated  young  ladies,  too ;  some 
of  them  teaohers  in  our  public  schools.  And 
I  thought,  How  can  that  teacher,  as  she 
looks  back  upon  the  day's  duties,  feel  that 
she  has  done  her  work  well,  if  she  has  let 
such  expressions  fall  from  her  lips  in  the 
presence  of  her  scholars,  as  she  would  be  very 
apt  to  do  in  the  school-room  occasionally,  if 
she  allows  herself  to  use  them  at  all.  Oh ! 
teachers,  let  us  be  careful  of  our  example, 
and  check  all  such  tendencies  in  ourselves 
and  our  pupils ;  for  the  use  of  slang  expres- 
sions is  an  accomplishment  of  which  every 
pure-minded  young  lady  would  rather  remain 
in  ignorance. —  Cor,  Bradford  Journal, 


All  admit  that  reading  is  the  foundation 
of  every  successful  effort  to  secure  an  educa- 
tion. It  must  come  first.  The  pupil  must 
be  able  to  read  before  he  can  pursue  other 
branches  of  knowledge.  And  not  only  must 
he  be  able  to  read,  but,  if  he  would  prose- 
cute the  study  of  other  branches  successfully, 
he  must  be  able  to  read  well.  How  can  the 
pupil  who  is  able  neither  to  call  the  words 
nor  tell  their  meaning,  who  does  not  get  the 
thought  of  what  he  reads,  how  can  he  intel- 
ligently pursue  his  arithmetic,  grammar,  or 
history  ?  More  time  is  wasted  on  these  and 
other  branches  because  the  scholar  is  unable 
to  read  so  as  to  get  the  meaning  of  the  author, 
than  would  be  required  to  master  them  if  the 
pupil  possessed  the  ability  to  understand  what 
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he  reads.  Notwithstanding  this,  the  reading 
in  our  public  schools  is  simply  wretched. 
Averaged  through  the  country  at  large,  not 
more  than  one  in  ten  of  the  public  school 
pupils  is  able  to  read  intelligently.  After 
more  than  two  years  of  observation  in  this 
and  adjoining  States,  we  feel  confident  that 
in  this  matter  we  speak  entirely  within 
bounds.  We  assure  you,  teachers,  that  the 
reading,  perhaps  in  your  school,  is  deplora- 
ble in  the  extreme — Primary  Teacher. 


A  SHORT  exercise  in  the  addition  of  frac- 
tions will  illustrate  the  difference  between 
keeping  and  teaching  school.  The  keeper 
will  proceed  by  asking  the  questions  of  the 
book.  The  main  question  will  «be,  What  is 
your  rule  ?  The  example  will  be  performed 
according  to  the  rule.  The  teacher  will  pro- 
ceed by  asking  simple  questions  and  suggest- 
ing proper  explanations.  The  scholar  thus 
led  on,  understanding  the  process  and  prin- 
ciple involved,  will  make  his  own  rule.  The 
teacher's  process  will  be  somewhat  in  the 
following  manner  :  What  is  the  sum  of  one- 
half  and  one-half?  of  one-fourth  and  two- 
fourths?  of  one-sixth  and  two-sixths?  The 
scholar  will  soon  be  able  to  tell  how  fractions 
having  a  common  denominator  are  added. 
What  is  the  sum  of  one  half  and  one-fourth  ? 
one-half  and  one- third  ?  one-fourth  and  two 
thirds  ?  The  scholar  will  readily  solve  these 
simple  questions,  comprehend  the  principle 
and  process,  and  be  ready  for  more  intricate 
problems. — -J,  IV.  Simonds. 


Superior  intelligence  brought  to  bear  on 
any  particular  industry,  often  brings  improve- 
ments without  a  special  technical  training  in 
the  industry  itself.  Many  of  our  greatest  dis- 
coveries in  tlie  arts  have  been  made  by  out- 
siders. It  is  so  with  philosophy,  and  with  the 
sciences.  Philosopiiers,  poets  and  discover- 
ers more  frequently  spring  from  the  people 
than  from  any  class  of  professional  thinkers 
or  savanls.  Peter  was  a  fisherman,  and  Paul 
a  tent-maker.  Plato  was  a  merchant,  Socrates 
a  sculptor,  Aristotle  a  druggist,  Shakspeare 
probably  a  butcher,  Milton  a  scrivener, 
Spinoza  a  grinder  of  lenses.  In  science  it  is 
the  same  Day  and  Brewster  were  school- 
masters, Davy  a  druggist,  Faraday  a  book- 
binder, Wheatstone  a  musical  instrument 
maker.  Great  industrial  inventions,  in  like 
'manner,  often  arise  by  a  bright  intelligence 
being  reflected  upon  the  art  from  the  outside. 
Stephenson,  the  founder  of  railways,  was  a 
collier;  Arkwright,  the  inventor  of  the 
water-twist,  was  a  barber ;  Cartwright,  inven- 


tor of  the  power  lever,  was  a  parson ;  Hani- 
son,  the  machinist,  was  a  carpenter ;  Watt, 
the  improver  of  the  steam  engine,  was  a 
philosophical  instrument  maker ;  and  Bell, 
who  has  given  to  us  the  telephone,  was  a 
teacher  of  deaf  mutes.  For  the  advancement 
of  mankind,  general  intelligence  and  fresh 
observation  are  more  required  than  a  narrow 
technical  training. — International  Review, 


STUDY  A  CHILD'S  CAPACITIES. 


A  TEACHER  might  as  well  scold  a  child 
for  being  near-sighted  as  for  being  nat- 
urally dull.  Some  children  have  great  verbal 
memory,  others  are  quite  the  reverse.  Some 
minds  develop  early,  others  late.  Some  have 
great  power  of  acquiring,  others  of  originat- 
ing. Some  may  appear  stupid,  because  their 
true  spring  of  character  has  never  been 
reached.  The  dunce  of  a  school  may  turn 
out  in  the  end  the  living,  progressive,  wonder- 
working genius  of  the  age.  In  order  to  exert 
the  best  spiritual  influence,  we  miist  under- 
stand the  spirit  upon  which  to  exert  that  in- 
fluence; for,  with  the  human  mind,  we 
must  work  wjth  nature,  and  not  against 
it.  Like  the  leaf  of  the  nettle,  if  touched 
one  way,  it  stings  like  a  wasp ;  if  the  other. 
it  is  softer  than  satin.  If  we  would  do  justice 
to  the  human  mind,  we  must  find  its  peculiar 
characteristics,  and  adapt  ourselves  to  individ- 
ual wants.  In  conversation  on  this  point, 
with  a  friend  who  is  now  the  principal  of  one 
of  our  best  grammar  schools,  and  to  whose 
instruction  I  look  back  with  delight,  "  Your 
remarks,*' said  he,  **are  quite  true;  let  rae 
tell  you  a  little  incident  which  bears  upon  this 
point: 

'*  During  last  summer  I  had  a  girl  who  was  ex- 
ceedingly behind  in  all  her  studies.     She  was 
at    the    foot    of  her  division,  and    seemed 
to    care    but   little    about    her    books.       It 
so  happened  that,  as  a  relaxation,  I  let  them 
at  times  during  school  hours  unite  in  singing. 
I  noticed  that   this   girl   had  a  remarkably 
clear,  sweet  voice  ;  and  I  said  to  her,    *  Jane, 
you  have  a  good  voice,  and  you  may  lead 
in    the   singing."     She   brightened  up,  and 
from  that  time  her  mind  seemed  to  be  more 
active.     Her  lessons  were  attended  to,  and 
she  soon  gained  a  high  rank.     One  day  as  I 
was  going  home  I  overtook  her  and  a  school 
companion.     '*  Well,  Jane,"   said   I,    "  you 
are  getting  along  very  well ;   how  happens  it 
you  do  so  much  better  than  at  the  beginning 
of  the  quarter?" 

'*  I  don't  know  how  it  is,"  she  replied. 
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*'  I  know  what  she  told  me  the  other  day/* 
said  her  companion. 

'*  And  what  was  that?"  I  asked. 

"Why,  she  said  she  was  encouraged." 

Yes,  here  we  have  it.  She  was  encouraged. 
She  felt  that  she  was  not  dull  in  everything. 
She  learned  self-respect,  and  was  encouraged. 

Some  years  ago,  there  was  in  the  Franklin 
school  an  exceedingly  dull  boy.  One  day 
the  teacher,  took  up  the  lad's  dictionary,  and 
opening  it  found  the  blank  leaves  covered 
with  drawings.     He  called  the  boy  to  him. 

*'  Did  you  draw  these  ?  "  said  the  teacher. 

*^  Yes,  sir,'*  with  a  downcast  look. 

**  I  do  not  think  it  well  for  boys  to  draw 
in  their  books,"  said  the  teacher;  **and  I 
would  rub  those  out,  if  I  were  you  ;  but  they 
are  well  done.     Did  you  ever  take  lessons  ?  " 

*'  No,  sir,  said  the  boy,"  his  eyes  sparkling. 

'*  Well,  I  think  you  have  a  talent  for  this 
thing ;  I  should  like  you  to  draw  me  some- 
thing when  you  are  at  leisure,  at  home,  and 
bring  it  to  me.  In  the  meantime,  see  how 
well  you  can  recite  your  lessons." 

The  boy  felt  he  was  understood.  He  be- 
gan to  love  his  teacher.  He  became  ani- 
mated and  fond  of  his  books,  and  won  the 
medal  before  he  left  school.  After  this  he 
became  an  engraver,  laid  up  money  enough 
to  go  to  Europe,  studied  the  old  masters,  and 
is  now  one  of  the  most  promising  artists  of 
his  years  in  the  country.  After  the  boy  gained 
the  medal,  he  sent  the  teacher  a  beautiful 
picture  as  a  token  of  respect;  and  I  doubt 
not  that,  to  this  day,  he  feels  that  the  teacher, 
by  the  judicious  encouragement  he  gave  to 
the  natural  turn  of  his  mind,  has  had  great 
moral  and  spiritual  effect  on  his  character. 

Etiuvaiional  Voice. 


I  SO  far  as  may  be.  The  twig  must  be  bent 
very  carefully  or  the  tree  of  the  child's  life 
will  be  hopelessly  warped. 

And  not  in  the  primary  grade  alone ;  but 
through  all  the  discipline  of  school,  the  care- 
ful teacher  will  keep  the  vital  needs  of  her 
pupils  always  before  her.  She  will  instruct 
them  in  those  external  orders  and  beauties 
which  are  types  of  real  growth  in  character 
and  life.  Neatness  in  every  particular,  is  one 
of  the  lessons  which  is  too  often  partially 
neglected  in  the  home,  and  must  be  supple- 
mented in  the  school.  A  set  lecture  on  per- 
sonal neatness  delivered  before  sixty  six-year- 
olds  would  be  as  ridiculous  as  unwise ;  but 
there  are  dozens  of  ways  in  which  the  lesson 
may  be  taught,  by  words  as  well  as  by  that 
personal  example  which  is  so  effectual  to  the 
quick  perceptions  of  children.  The  observ- 
ance of  those  little  formalities  which  help  so 
largely  to  make  or  mar  the  happiness  of  daily 
life  must  be  taught,  very  often,  in  like  man- 
ner. The  •<  thank  you's "  and  **  if  you 
please's"  of  school  intercourse,  are  more 
important  than  might  at  first  thought  appear. 

Educatiojial  Weekly. 


HOME  TRAINING. 


THE  education  of  the  home  is  of  indefi- 
nitely more  influence  than  all  which  comes 
after.  Its  value  cannot  be  estimated.  By  the 
reflex  of  his  home  upon  his  character  tlie 
child  is  measured  from  the  day  he  enters  the 
public  school  until  he  graduates  from  the  high 
school  or  the  university.  It  is  felt  in  all  the 
relations  of  his  social,  as  well  as  intellectual 
life.  The  primary  teacher  who  studies  the 
character  of  her  pupils,  who  tries  to  teach 
them  more  than  **One  bean  and  one  bean 
are  two  beans,"  which  the  graded  course  pre- 
scribes, sees  from  the  first  day  of  his  school 
life  the  effect  of  his  home  upon  her  pupil. 
And  from  the  very  first,  the  defects  of  ihis 
education  must  be  considered  and  remedied 


VANITY  IN  MODERN  SCHOOL  ARCHI- 
TECTURE. 


AN  exchange  says:  **  Sufficient  attention 
is  not  given  to  the  form  and  ornamen- 
tation of  school  and  college  buildings,  con- 
sidering the  esthetic  education  of  the 
young."  Very  true,  if  rightly  interpreted; 
but  if  this  is  a  plea,  in  the  name  of  aesthetic 
culture,  for  the  vain  glorious  style  of  school 
architecture  which  is  exhibited  in  scores  of 
school  buildings  in  Illinois  and  other  Western 
states,  we  strongly  demur. 

The  love  of  ornamentation  is  as  natural  to 
man  as  joy  and  laughter.  The  simple  abor- 
igines of  our  woods  and  prairies,  however 
rucje  and  often  even  disgusting  in  their  savage 
habits,  and  stoical  as  to  all  other  emotional 
manifestations,  affect  no  disguise  of  their  love 
for  the  beautifu!.  Let  nothing  so  natural  go 
undeveloped.  Yet  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
are  to  erect  palaces  for  school  houses.  Good 
taste  is  a  ruling  element  of  aesthetics,  and 
this  declares  against  vain  display.  A  work- 
ing girl  flaunting  a  hat  gay  with  ostrich 
feathers  and  flowers  over  a  torn  and  soiled 
calico  gown,  or  a  diamond  ring  on  the  finger 
of  a  hod-carrier,  does  not  violate  good  taste 
and  reason  more  than  do  some  of  our  ex- 
travagant four  and  five  story  school  houses, 
built  in  defiance  of  the  laws  of  adaptation  to*. 
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use,  adjustment  of  expenditures  to  resources, 
subordination  of  the  inferior  to  the  superior. 
One  would  naturally  suppose  that  when  a 
school  house  is  to  be  erected,  the  first  consid- 
eration would  be  that  of  adaptation  to  school 
purposes.  Instead  of  this,  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  in  very  m^ny  cases  the  resolution  to  equal 
or  outdo  in  outside  display  the  stately  school 
house  of  some  rival  village  overshadows  all 
other  considerations.  Convenience,  lighting, 
heating,  ventilation  —  involving  economy, 
health  and  safety — are  all  sacrificed  to  the 
Moloch  of  village  vanity.  Children  are 
made  to  climb  three  or  four  flights  of  stairs 
(sometimes  a  dozen  times  a  day);  light  is  let 
in  from  the  rear  or  the  front  instead  of  from 
the  sides  of  rooms;  the  surface  of  outside 
walls  lifted  against  the  unobstructed  winter 
winds  is  multiplied  to  the  utmost ;  all  to  gain 
a  grand  front  elevation,  with  lofty  cornice  and 
far-seen  crown  of  mansard  roof  over-topping 
the  village. 

Can  any  one  tell  us  what  law  of  aesthetics 
is  honored  in  the  erection  of  a  magnificent 
brick  and  stone  edifice  over  against  a  shanty 
railway  station,  a  blacksmith  shop,  a  dozen 
lager  beer  saloons  and  country  groceries,  and 
a  score  or  so  of  wooden  dwellings?  We  can 
find  a  dozen  expensive  school  houses,  one 
which  cost  nearly  140,000,  that  would  make 
just  such  a  photograph.  It  is  such  exhibi- 
tions as  this  which  give  the  enemies  of  free 
schools  pretexts  for  their  opposition,  when 
taxation  for  school  essentials  is  required. 

But  the  most  pitiable  exposure  of  this  sort 
of  vanity  is  made  when  it  k  known  that 
many  of  these  pretentious  school  houses  are 
inadequately  warmed  and  ventilated ;  are 
shabbily  furnished  ;  have  blank  walls  bare  of 
charts,  library  shelves  without  books,  labora- 
tories without  apparatus;  while  worse  than 
all  else,  the  schools  are  taught  by  untrained, 
inexperienced  teachers,  and  the  course  of 
study  is  restricted  to  the  minimum,  because 
the  tax-payers,  burdened  with  school  house 
construction-bonds,  rebel  against  granting 
money  to  purchase  proper  school  equipments 
and  pay  salaries  that  will  command  first-class 
teachers  Looking  around  upon  the  bare 
walls  and  smoky  ceilings  of  such  a  school 
building  recently,  we  heard  the  teacher  at 
morning  service  read  **  Vanity  of  vanities, 
saith  the  preacher,  all  is  vanity,"  with  a 
sense  of  peculiar  aptness  of  the  Scripture  to 
the  place. 

This  kind  of  vanity  is  more  common  in  as- 
piring towns  and  villages  than  in  larger 
places  Boston,  New  York  City,  Philadel- 
phia, Indianapolis  and  Chicago,  show   few 


marks  of  it.  Everywhere  it  is  to  be  depre- 
cated, and  the  rule  of  building,  equipping 
and  manning  school  houses  first  of  all  for  the 
health,  convenient  accommodations,  and 
best  possible  instruction  of  the  pupils,  should 
be  made  paramount  to  all  other  considera- 


tions. 


Chicago  Journal. 


SCHOOL-ROOM  WORK. 


THEORY  AND  PRINaPLES  OF  TEACHING. 


TEACH  but  one  new  thing  at  a  time,  and 
always  in  connection  with  what  the  child 
already  knows,  that  each  fact  learned  may  be 
an  additional  link  in  his  chain  of  informa- 
tion. 

•Give  occasionally  one  minute  to  the  prompt 
utterance  of  the  sounds  of  the  letters ;  one  to 
drawing  map  of  the  township,  county  or 
state;  one  to  repeating  maxims,  verses  or 
choice  selections  in  concert. 

Let  singing  have  some  time  each  day,  and 
have  physical  exercises  occasionally. 

Cultivate  the  voice,  eye,  ear  and  hand; 
avoid  loud,  harsh  speaking  or  singing. 

Let  about  halt  the  spelling  in  the  different 
classes  be  in  writing. 

Give  the  falling  inflection  when  pronounc- 
ing words  for  spelling ;  have  pupils  lower  the 
voice  when  spelling. 

Have  pupils  rely  on  themselves  when 
studying  and  reciting ;  doti't  hear  a  lesson 
unless  it  has  been  well  studied;  primary 
classes  may  be  excepted  from  this  rule.  Al- 
ways  give  short  lessons. 

Give  object  lessons  frequently  to  your 
schools;  use  objects  often  when  teaching 
arithmetic,  and  sometimes  use  them  in  geog- 
raphy and  grammar  classes. 

Give  instructions  frequently  in  morals  and 
manners.  Use  the  dictionary,  school  appa- 
ratus, etc. 

Avoid  reciting  for  a  pupil  or  class  ;  it  will 
do  the  pupil  no  more  good  than  to  eat  his 
dinner  ioi  him. 

Teach  your  pupils  how  to  study  and  lo 
think  systematically  and  connectedly. 

In  orthography,  teach  the  elementary 
sounds  and  their  representatives.  One  cause 
of  so  many  poor  spellers  is  a  lack  of  famil- 
iarity with  the  sounds  of  the  language,  and 
the  principles  and  rules  of  orthography. 
Teach  pupils  to  spell  phonetically ;  call  es- 
pecial attention  to  substitutes,  as  ^  for  <z  in 
prey,  they,  etc. ;  to  silent  letters  and  syllab- 
ication. 

In  reading,  the  teacher  should  have  a  vari- 
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ety  of  methods ;  he  should  not  sit  as  a  judge 
merely,  but  as  a  teacher,  that  the  pupil's 
voice,  understanding,  and  perception  may  be 
cultivated  and  developed ;  that  the  gems  of 
thought,  the  beauties  of  language,  and  the 
golden  truths  of  the  authors  may  not  pass  un- 
noticed or  unappreciated.  In  no  branch  of 
study  is  a  teacher  more  needed  than  in  read- 
ing. One  sentence  well  read  is  better  than 
any  number  of  pages  read  without  regard  to 
the  natural  tones  of  the  voice,  to  emphasis, 
inflections  and  modulation. 

In  arithmetic,  the  principles  should  be  dis- 
tinctly stated,  and  problems  selected  as  illus- 
trations, remembering  that  one  principle  well 
understood  will  be  of  more  value  to  the  class 
than  a  hundred  problems  solved  without  ref- 
erence to  principles.  Drill  the  class,  if  pos- 
sible, on  each  principle,  both  by  the  oral  and 
written  methods,  and  often  take  for  illustra- 
tions examples  other  than  those  found  in  the 
regular  text-books. 

In  teaching  geography,  begin  at  home,  and 
as  you  widen  the  field  teach  less  in  detail. 
Care  should  be  taken  to  get  the  locality  of 
every  place  well  fixed  in  the  mind.  Map- 
drawing,  topical  recitations,  historical  events, 
are  points  for  the  teacher's  consideration. 

In  grammar,  commence  with  language  les- 
sons, sentence  building,  changing  sentences 
and  expressions.  The  art  should  precede,  or 
at  least  be  taught  with,  the  science  of  lan- 
guage. 

The  theory  taught  should  be  supplemented 
by  actual  practice.  Much  drill  in  writing 
sentences  and  original  productions,  with 
thorough  criticism,  is  indispensable  to  the 
pupil  who  acquires  ability  in  the  correct  use 
of  language. 

The  topical  method  of  teaching  history  is 
considered  the  best.  Draw  an  outline  map  on 
the  board,  and  write  the  principal  events  and 
dates;  connect  geography  and  history  as 
much  as  possible.  Teach  the  connection 
that  one  event  has  with  others,  and  if  pos 
sible  get  at  the  reason. 

In  teaching  physiology,  begin,  as  a  carpen- 
ter does  to  build  a  house,  with  the  frame 
(skeleton),  and  build  upon  that  the  different 
systems,  as  the  muscular  system,  the  nervous 
system ;  and  detail  the  members  of  the  class, 
as  a  master  builder  would  his  assistants,  to 
explain  and  discuss  appropriate  parts. 

To  teach,  is  to  impart  knowledge — to  ex- 
hibit impressively.  Teaching  is  more  than 
merely  telling  or  communicating.  It  means 
to  inculcate,  to  impress  by  frequent  repeti- 
tion, to  urge  on  the  mind,  to  lead  out  and  to 
develop. 


The  true  teacher,  in  any  branch  of  study, 
or  with  any  class,  will  observe  the  following 
statements : 

1.  See  that  the  lessons  are  properly  as- 
signed. 

2.  See  that  pupils  in  reciting  or  discussing 
a  subject  use  proper  language. 

3.  See  that  the  recitations  are  as  nearly 
perfect  as  possible  under  existing  circum- 
stances. 

4.  Teaching  pupils  to  draw  their  own  con- 
clusions properly  stands  above  almost  any 
other  consideration. 

5.  Be  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  your  en- 
ergy and  spirit  will  cause  interest  and  enthu- 
siasm in  the  class. 

6.  Grade  your  school,  for  by  it  you  will  be 
able  to  reduce  the  number  of  recitations,  give 
more  time  to  each  recitation,  favor  more 
thorough  work,  systematize  the  operations  of 
school,  and  improve  the  discipline. 

7.  Classify  according  to  scholarship,  nat- 
ural ability  and  age.  Make  reading  and 
arithmetic  the  basis  of  your  classification. 

8.  Use  school  records  to  furnish  a  history 
of  the  school  and  of  each  individual,  to  indi- 
cate to  the  teacher  when  he  should  put  forth 
greater  effort,  to  furnish  information  to 
parents,  and  to  furnish  educational  statistics. 

In  making  your  records,  mark  only  absen- 
tees, by  making  a  dot  in  the  left  upper  corner 
of  square  for  tardiness  in  the  forenoon,  and 
in  right  upper  corner,  for  afternoon. 

We  cannot  do  better  than  to  give  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  art  of  teaching,  as  found  in  the 
didactics,  by  Prof  J.  H.  Thompson,  in  the 
course  of  study  for  institutes  for  1878. 

Principles  to  be  thoroughly  understood  by 
every  teacher: 

1.  Activity  is  the  law  of  childhood;  ac- 
custom the  child  to  do,  and  educate  the 
hand. 

2.  Cultivate  the  faculties  in  their  natural 
order — first  form  the  mind,  then  furnish  it. 

3.  Begin  with  the  senses,  and  never  tell  a 
child  what  he  can  be  led  to  discover  readily 
for  himself. 

4  Reduce  every  subject  to  its  elements — 
one  difficulty  at  a  time  is  enough  for  a  child. 

5.  Proceed  step  by  step,  be  thorough; 
the  measure  of  information  is  not  what  the 
teacher  can  give,  but  what  the  pupil  can  re- 
ceive. . 

6.  Let  every  lesson  have  a  point,  either 
immediate  or  remote. 

7.  Develop  the  idea,  then  giv*  ^he  term ; 
cultivate  language. 

8.  Proceed  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known, from  the  particular  to  the  general, 
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from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract,  from  the 
simple  to  the  difficult. 

9.  First  synthesis,  then  analysis,  not  the 
order  of  the  subject,  but  the  order  of  nature. 

10.  Fasten  every  principle  by  frequent 
repetition. 

The  objects  of  recitation  are,  to  find  the 
daily  standing  of  the  pupil,  to  create  self- 
dependence,  to  estimate  the  daily  progress  of 
the  pupil,  to  direct  the  pupil's  mode  of 
thought  and  study,  to  keep  proper  incentives 
before  the  pupil,  to  aid  in  discipline,  to  add 
new  matter,  to  impart  moral  truth,  and,  in 
primary  classes,  to  instruct,  to  drill,  and  to 
test. 

Questions  should  be  varied,  logical,  be 
given  to  pupils  in  a  promiscuous  order,  be  put 
rapidly,  and  should  not  hint  the  answer. 

Moral  teaching  should  not  be  neglected. 
Direct  instruction  may  be  given  in  a  few  set 
lectures,  anecdotes  or  biographies  of  the 
great  and  good,  at  recitation  time,  in  reading 
lessons,  etc.,  or  from  books  on  morals  and 
manners.  Indirect  instruction  is  given  by 
the  personal  influence  of  the  pupils  on  each 

other.  From  Iowa  Course  of  Study. 


JONES'S  DREAM. 

TRANSLATED  FROM  THE  ORIGINAL   AND  ADAPTED  TO 

THE  WEATHER. 


SUPT.  W.  H.  SMITH. 

IT  was  the  year  of  grace,  1880,  and  the  first  day  of 
the  year.  Dennis  Duval  was  plodding  along  on 
horseback  through  the  mud  and  the  mist  when  he  met, 
at  the  section  corners,  Mr.  Paul  Jones,  a  neighbor, 
who  was  mounted  like  himself,  and  the  two  headed 
their  horses  into  the  same  lane  and  jogged  along  to- 
gether. Duval  gave  Jones  a  "  Happy  New  Year  " 
as  they  met,  to  which  Jones  replied  in  a  low  mono- 
tone, "  The  same  to  you,'*  and  then  became  silent. 
The  splash  of  the  horses'  feet  was  the  only  sound  heard 
for  several  rods,  when  Duval  broke  out : 

"  What's  the  matter,  Jones  ?  I  never  saw  you  look 
so  tore  up  in  my  life.  You're  always  counted  the 
best  man  in  the  business  for  a  joke ;  but  you  don't 
look  much  like  it  to-day.  What's  the  matter  ?  Any- 
body dead?'* 

Jiones  looked  up,  gave  a  kind  of  grim  and  ghastly 
smile,  and  then  replied  : 

"  No,  there  ain't  anybody  dead,  but  I  dreamed 
there  was,  that's  all ;"  and  again  he  was  silent. 

Nothing  but  splashing  for  the  next  eighty  rods,  at 
the  end  of  which  Duval  again  made  an  attempt  at 
conversation: 

"You  dreamed  there  was?  Who'd  you  dream 
was?  " 

"  Myself,"  said  Jones,  wfth  a  wink  and  a  sly  grin 
from  under  his  slouched  hat. 

**  That  you  was  ?  "  said  Duval  j  and  then  there 
was  silence  ag^in. 

At  length  Jones  heaved  a.  deep  sigh,  straightened 
himself  in  his  paddle,  and  spoke  as  follows : 


"  Yes,  I  dreamed  I  was  dead.  Didn't  dream  much 
about  the  dyin'  part,  but  the  first  I  Jcnew  I  was  standin' 
afore  a  gate  and  waitin'  to  get  in.  I  waited  around 
a  while,  and  nobody  seemed  to  care ;  so  I  stepped 
into  a  kind  of  a  little  office  just  to  one  side  of  the  gale 
to  wait.  'Twas  a  nice  kind  of  a  room,  not  being  big, 
and  I  was  goin'  around  it,  lookin'  at  things,  while  I 
was  waitin';  and  first  I  knew  I  saw  a  big  book  like  a 
ledger,  set  up  on  a  desk,  or  frame  like.  I  kind  o* 
wondered  what  it  was,  and  as  it  was  right  out  in  the 
room  where  anybody  could  see  it,  I  went  up  and 
looked  at  it,  and  as  sure  as  I'm  a  sinner,  there  stood 
my  account.  It  was  headed  in  good  style,  •  Paul 
Jones,  in  account,  etc'  Dr.  on  one  side  and  Cr.  on 
the  other.  It  kind  o'  took  me  back  a  little  to  run 
onto  it  so  sudden,  but  I'd  been  thinkin'  about  it  more 
or  less  all  the  time  I'd  been  waitin'.  Well,  nobody'd 
come  yet,  so  I  got  to  looking  over  the  account.  The 
first  statement  was  '  General  business  account,'  and  I 
don't  want  to  brag,  but  I  had  a  pretty  fair  showing, 
take  it  all  round.  I  was  charged  up  with  some  things, 
just  as  I  deserved  to  be,  but  in  the  main  I  confess  I 
was  pretty  well  pleased  with  the  way  the  account 
looked. 

"  Well,  then  came  on  the  *  Church  and  Benevolent 
Society  account,*  and  that  made  a  fair  show,  too. 
You  see  I've  always  had  considerable  to  give,  and 
I've  liked  to  give  pretty  well,  and  so  I've  given  a 
good  deal  one  way  and  another,  and  it  was  all  down 
all  right.  There  was  one  or  two  charges  though,  on 
the  other  side,  that  got  me  a  little.  For  instance, 
there  was  '  neglecting  meetings,*  and  *  giving  for  per- 
sonal benefits,'  and  'giving  for  the  sake  of  public  ap- 
proval.' That  got  me  a  little,  but  I  stood  that  pretty 
well.  I  went  on  down  to  the  *  widows  and  orphans' 
account,'  which  was  in  pretty  good  shape,  too,  and  I 
was  beginnin*  to  feel  pretty  good,  when  1  struck 
*  school  directors'  account  I  *  and  I  tell  you,  Duval, 
my  heart  struck  the  bottom  of  my  boots  like  lead. 
You  see  I'd  never  thought  about  running  an  account 
with  that  headin  anyhow.  But  there  it  was  and  I 
had  to  face  it. 

•'  Well,  as  soon  as  I  got  my  breath,  I  took  a  look 
at  it.  I  daresn't  tell  you  all  there  was  there,  but  it 
just  makes  me  sick  now  to  think  about  it.  Why  the 
Dr.  columns  run  on  for  about  six  pages,  and  here's 
about  the  way  it  went : 

«t  jifffi — Neglecting  to  keep  school-house  in  repair, 
on  account  of  which  George  Newcomb's  little  girl 
caught  cold  and  died,  and  several  children  suffered 
severely.     [See  testimony  of  Newcomb's  little  girl.] 

•*//^w — Neglecting  to  stand  by  the  teacher  when 
some  meddlesome  people  in  the  district  tried  to  break 
up  the  school. 

'*//^OT — Neglecting  to  sustain  the  teacher  when  he 
attempted  to  coerce  a  few  bad,  big  boys  who  were 
trying  to  run  the  school. 

"//^OT — Hiring  Mehitabel  Parker  (you  see  she  was 
my  wife's  cousin,  and  had  been  spending  the  summer 
visitin*  us,)  to  teach  the  school,  she  being  young  and 
inexperienced,  when  Hiram  Samson  could  have  been 
hired  in  her  stead,  he  being  an  ^experienced  and  ac- 
complished teacher,  the  change  being  made  for  the 
sake  of  saving  five  dollars  a  month. 

**//<rfw — Neglecting  to  visit  school  and  personally 
inspect  the  work  of  teachers  and  pupils. 

'•y/^w — Neglecting  to  confer  with  teacher  and  pa- 
trons about  the  interests  of  the  school,  and  so  on. 
Here  it  went  page  after  page,  all  charged  up. 

**//<rw — Neglecting  to  insist  on  uniformity  of  text- 
books, and  so  greatly  crippling  the  school. 
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**Item — Alio  wing*  private  family  quarrels  in  the  dis- 
trict to  interfere  with  and  weaken  the  school. 

"  I  can*t  give  *em  all,  but  they  made  my  hair  stand 
on  end  when  I  read  'em." 

•*  Was  there  nothin'  on  the  other  side  of  the  ac- 
count? "  put  in  Duval. 

"  Well,  yes ;  clear  on  to  the  other  end  there  was 
just  one  item,  and  that  was  :  *  Credit,  by  balance,  for 
serving  as  school  director  for  nineteen  years  without 
pay,  and  subject  to  the  growls  and  slanders  of  the 
whole  district." 

And  the  old  man  winked  slowly  with  both  eyes,  as 
he  looked  his  companion  in  the  face.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded : 

"  That  let  up  on  me  a  little,  but  even  that  couldn't 
mal^e  me  feel  just  right,  and  I  was  pretty  well  down 
in  the  mouth  about  business,  when  I  heard  the  door 
open,  and  1  turned  around  to  see  who  had  come,  and 
it  was  my  little  girl,  who  came  to  tell  me  breakfast 
was  ready  and  wish  me  *  a  happy  New  Year.'     Well, 


I  got  up,  ate  my  breakfast,  but  I  kept  thinking  of  my 
dream,  and  I  just  made  up  my  mind  that  I'm  going  to 
do  what  I  can  for  the  rest  of  my  natural  life  to  make 
a  better  lookin'  record  than  that,  when  the  time  really 
does  come  that  I  have  to,  face  it.  There's  our  school 
house  now,  with  no  foundation  under  it,  half  a  dozen 
panes  of  glass  out,  a  poor  stove,  cracks  in  the  floor, 
the  plastering  off  in  three  or  four  places,  so  that  the 
wind  blows  right  in ;  the  out-houses  without  roofs, 
and  their  sides  half  torn  off,  and  I  don't  know  what 
else ;  and  I'm  on  my  way  now  to  call  a  meeting  of 
the  board  to  fix  up  things,  and  if  they  aren't  better'n 
they  arc  now  inside  of  a  week,  why  my  name  ain't 
Paul  Jones,  that's  all ;  and  if  ever  I  hire  a  teacher  for 
any  reason  except  because  he's  the  man  for  the  place, 
it'll  be  because  I  got  fooled.     Good  morning." 

And  at  the  section  corner  they  splashed  away  from 
each  other  at  a  right  angle,  Jones  to  call  the  board  to- 
gether, and  Duval  to  tell  a  reporter  Jones'  dream  and 
its  results.  Bloomington  Paniagrapk. 
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AN  editorial  notice  in  the  last  number  of 
The  Journal  oi  the  late  meeting  of  the 
Department  of  Superintendence  at  Wash- 
ington inadvertently  omitted  the  name  of 
Superintendent  Luckey,  of  Pittsburgh,  among 
those  who  attended  from  Pennsylvania.  Mr. 
Luckey  was  not  only  present,  but  served  on 
important  committees  and  took  an  active  part 
in  the  business. 

In  a  similar  way  the  name  of  Dr.  John  H. 
French,  Principal  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Indiana,  was  omitted  from  the  re- 
port of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Normal 
School  Principals  as  published  in  the  March 
Journal,  We  do  not  know  whether  this 
omission  was  the  fault  of  the  writer,  the 
copyist,  or  the  compositor ;  but  we  are  sure 
it  was  unintentional.  Dr.  French  was  not 
only  present  at  the  meeting,  but  made  some 
very  valuable  suggestions. 


The  Hazleton  Sentinel  republishes  an  ex- 
position of  the  Quincy  methods  from  the 
New  England  Journal  of  Education^  and 
then  states  that  methods  similar  to  these  were 
introduced  into  the  schools  of  that  borough 
by  the  Sup)erintendent  and  the  board  of  con- 
trol some  four  years  ago.  No  doubt  of  it: 
what  is  good  in  the  Quincy  methods  has 
been  known  and  practiced  in  Pennsylvania 
for  many  years;  but  we  did  not  think  we 


were  doing  anything  so  very  extraordinary, 
and  we  had  no  Charles  Francis  Adams  to 
blow  our  trumpet  for  us. 


**  A  VOICE  from  the  PupiPs  Corner"  is  the 
title  of  an  essay  elsewhere  printed.  It  comes 
to  us  through  the  hands  of  the  teacher  in  the 
corner  of  whose  school- room  the  writer  sits. 
The  author  is  young  in  years  but  old  in 
school-room  experience.  Let  no  teacher  fail 
to  read  what  she  says. 


The  Ohio  Legislature  is  again  wrestling 
with  the  question  of  the  County  Superinten- 
dency.  We  have  not  seen  the  bill  now  under 
discussion,  but  from  the  opposition  to  it  there 
seems  little  prospect  of  its  passage.  Ohio  has 
been  noted  of  late  years  for  her  big,  broad 
statesmen,  but  in  the  matter  of  education  no 
state  in  the  Union  seems  to  have  so  many 
small  ones.  Are  all  Ohio's  large  men  in  of- 
fice outside  of  the  State  ? 


Article  seven  of  the  educational  bill  so 
long  pending  in  the  French  Assembly,  was 
recently  defeated  in  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of 
148  to  129.  It  is  a  serious  set-back  in  the 
progressive  policy  of  the  Republican  adminis- 
tration, and  especially  discouraging  to  Jules 
Ferry,  the  Minister  of  Public  Instruction. 
Mr.  Ferry  made  a  masterly  speech  in  its  favor 
at  the  close  of  the  discussion  ;  but  the  oppo- 
sing party  proved  too  strong,  and  his  favorite 
measure  was  defeated.  He  now  threatens  to 
resign  his  office,  but  hopes  are  entertained 
that  he  will  not  do  so. 
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The  normal  schools  have  entered  upon 
their  last  term.  This  will  close  with  the 
'annual  examinations.  The  senior  classes 
onght  not  to  be  pressed  with  any  new  work 
Their  reviews  and  tne  practical  teaching  in 
the*  model  schools  will  be  as  much  as  they 
can  do  well.  Let  them  rest,  let  them  sleep, 
-hat  they  may  come  into  the  hands  of  the 
examiners  fresh  and  vigorous.  Drop  those 
out  of  the  classes  by  all  means  who  are  not 
thoroughly- prepared  in  all  the  branches  re- 
quired. Better,  far  better,  that  they  should 
remain  another  year,  than  that  they  should 
injure  their  health,  cram  their  minds  with 
undigested  knowledge,  or  graduate  at  the  tail 
end  of  the  classes 


President  Eliot,  of  Harvard  University, 
has  recently  asserted  that  only  one  thing  is 
essential  to  culture,  a  thorough  mastery  gf 
the  mother  tongue.  We  agree  with  him,  at 
least  so  far  as  to  hold  that  the  highest  culture 
may  be  attained  by  the  study  of  the  English 
language.  The  Greeks  studied  no  language 
but  their  own.  In  its  adaptation  for  all  the 
purposes  of  culture,  the  English  is  the  equal  of 
the  Greek.  But  if  other  languages  are  to  be 
dropped  from  our  school  and  college  curri- 
cula, our  own  will  have  to  be  studied  with 
a  thoroughness  and  devotion  not  now  known 
to  many  schools. 


The  scheme  of  instruction  in  cookery  in 
the  London  Board  Schools  provides  for  the 
giving  to  the  older  girls  in  certain  schools  at 
least  twelve  lessons,  to  be  given  upon  one 
half-day  in  each  week.  The  instructor  is  ap- 
pointed by  the  board,  and  receives  a  yearly 
salary  of  I300.  Twenty-one  of  the  London 
schools  are  to  have  kitchens ;  five  are  now  in 
actual  operation.  There  is  no  waste,  as  the 
food  cooked  is  sold. 


A  distinguished  French  statesman  some  time 
since  said,  in  addressing  a  body  of  teachers, 
that  **  The  recent  humiliation  of  France  w3b 
more  owing  to  German  school-masters  than 
to  German  soldiers,  and  that  it  remained  for 
French  school-masters  to  redeem  the  lost 
honor."  It  would  really  seem  as  if  Trance 
had  determined  to  carry  into  effect  that  senti- 
ment. 


Republican  France  is  making  the  most 
heroic  efforts  to  educate  her  people.  From 
1 87 1  to  1877,  the  ordinary  expenditures  of 
primary  schools  were  increased  thirty  four 
per  cent.  The  subsidy  of  the  Government 
to  primary  schools  was,  in  187 1,  8,620,000 
francs;  in  1878  it  was  15,647,000  francs, 
and  in  1880,  about  20,000,000.  The  in- 
crease in  the  communal  taxes  for  educational 
purposes  from  1871  to  1877  was  above /(?r/y- 
four^tr  cent.,  and  in  those  of  the  depart- 
ments forty-seven  per  cent.  Besides  this,  an 
immense  sum  has  been  expended  in  building 
and  repairing  school-hoases.  Nothing  like 
such  zeal  in  the  work  of  education  has  ever 
been  known  in  the  previous  history  of  France. 


In  reference  to  a  paragraph  in  March  No. 
of  The  Journal,  Mr.  J,  T.  Ovenshire,  of 
Sayre,  Pa.,  writes  that  Mr.  R.  A.  Packer  did 
converse  with  his  wife  and  friends  oii  the 
occasion  named,  but  it  was  by  tele^apk  to 
Mauch  Chunk,  and  from  the  telegraph  office 
to  the  residence  of  the  late  Judge  Packer, 
which  is  in  Mauch  Chunk,  by  telephone.  The 
operators  who  were  present  regarded  it  a 
matter  of  note  to  talk  by  telegraph  so  great  a 
distance,  but  by  telephone  of  course  it  would 
be  impossible.  The  same  paragraph  was 
published  by  the  Scientific  American  and 
many  other  newspapers.  They  talk  frequently 
by  telephone  between  Sayre  and  Mauch 
Chunk,  a  distance  of  185  miles. 


The  school  house  should  be  the  centre  of 
attraction  in  every  country  district.  It  should 
be  a  model  in  its  inner  arrangements  and 
outward  embellishments.  In  the  same  wav 
that  a  museum  of  specimens  is  collected  for 
instruction  within  doors,  there  should  be  a 
collection  of  trees  and  plants  about  the 
house.  Pupils  should  be  familiar  with  the 
growth  of  plants,  shrubs,  and  trees,  by  im- 
mediate and  constant  contact  with  them  at 
school,  and  they  will  become  especially  in- 
terested in  any  that  are  placed  under  their 
care  and  protection.  The  idea  that  the  school 
grounds  are  simply  a  romping  place  is  erro- 
neous.— Barnes'  Monthly, 


The  first  Teachers'  Institute  in  the  new 
county  of  Lackawanna,  was  held  at  Scranton 
during  the  week  commencing  March  8th. 
The  attendance  of  teachers  was  large,  those 
of  Scranton  being  present  in  a  body.  Many 
directors  found  time  to  witness  the  exercises, 
especially  on  Friday,  directors'  day.  The 
Institute  attracted  an  unusual  number  of  cit- 
izens, and  the  large  opera  house,  in  which  the 
exercises  took  place,  was  well  filled  at  all  the 
sessions,  and  some  times  crowded.  The  prin- 
cipal instructors  were  Prof,  Shoemaker,  of 
Philadelphia ;  Prof.  Coffin,  of  Lafayette  Col- 
lege ;  and  Prof.  Little,  of  Gettysburg.  TTie 
State  Superintendent  was  present  on  Thurs- 
day evening  and  Friday.     When   needed, 
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efficient  local  help  was  always  at  hand. 
Miss  H.  E.  Brooks,  the  County  Superinten- 
dent, presided  at  all  the  sessions,  and'  to  her 
credit  it  must  be  added  that  the  order  was 
always  good  and  the  business  promptly  dis- 
patched. The  prospect  for  the  cause  of  edu- 
cation in  Lackawanna  brightens. 


The  New  York  Sanitary  Engineer  offered 
some  time  since  a  prize  of  ^560  for  the  best 
plan  of  a  school- house  for  that  city.  Some 
two  hundred  architects  competed  for  the 
prize,  and  the  judges  have  just  announced 
that  the  first  award  has  been  given  to  a  Cali- 
fornia architect,  and  the  second  to  one  in 
Chicago.  We  have  not  seen  a  copy  of  The 
Engineer  in  which  the  plans  appear,  and  we 
write  now  simply  to  call  the  attention  of  our 
school  boards  to  the  matter,  and  to  suggest 
that  some  one  able  to  do  so,  ought  to  offer 
prizes  for  the  best  plans  of  country  school 
houses,  graded  and  ungraded.  We  are  satis- 
fied that  a  vast  amount  of  money  is  thrown 
away  every  year  in  building  unsightly,  in- 
convenient, and  unhealthy  school  houses.  It 
might  be  good  policy  for  the  State  to  secure 
and  publish  some  model  plans,  and  then  re- 
quire school  boards  to  make  a  selection  from 
them. 


The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
has  received,  during  the  past  few  months,  an 
unusual  amount  of  unmerited  blame.  He 
was  severely  blamed  for  not  issuing  the 
school- warrants  for  the  year  1879  at  the  time 
named  in  the  law,  although  the  delay  was 
against  his  wishes,  and  caused  him  a  hun- 
dred times  more  annoyance  and  trouble  than 
it  caused  any  one  else,  and  he  had  made 
every  effort  both  with  the  Legislature  and 
with  the  State  Treasurer  to  avoid  it.  Yield- 
ing at  last,  almost  against  his  better  judg 
ment,  to  what  seemed  to  be  the  universal 
demand  to  issue  the  warrants  whether  there 
was  money  in  the  treasury  to  pay  them  or 
not,  he  is  now  blamed  with  quite  as  much 
severity  as  before  for  the  unbusiness-like  act 
of  checking  on  a  bank  where  he  had  no 
money,  and  of  flooding  the  State  with  dis- 
honored paper.  Of  all  this  he  makes  no 
complaint.  Under  the  circumstances  it  is 
natural  to  find  fault  with  somebody, 'and  a 
httle  further  inquiry  into  the  matter  will 
divert  the  attack  from  the  innocent  to  the 
guilty.  He  is  happy,  however,  in  believing 
that  there  is  but  one  man  in  the  State 
crooked  or  crazy  enough  to  abuse  him  in  the 
same  breath  both  for  not  issuing  the  war- 
rants and  for  issuing  them.    To  those  who 


know  this  man,  no  further  description  is 
necessary ;  he  is  one  of  four  millions.  To 
those  who  do  not  know  him,  it  is  to  their  in- 
terest that  he  should  be  nameless. 


Hon.  M.  a.  Newell,  in  a  recent  address 
before  the  Maryland  State  Teachers'  Associ- 
ation, spoke  as  follows : 

"  The  State,  for  her  own  preservation,  must  have 
well-informed  and  well-behaved  citizens.  It  does  not 
follow,  however,  that  the  State  must  bear  the  expense 
of  all  higher  education.  It  is  only  when  other  resources 
fail  that  she  is  called  on  to  exert  her  sovereign  power. 
Had  the  people,  as  individuals,  furnished  themselves 
with  the  proper  machinery  for  primary  instruction,  the 
action  of  the  State  would  have  been  superfluous — per- 
haps injurious.  And  where  private  philanthrophy  has 
built  up  great  institutions  of  learning,  as  the  univer- 
sities of  Harvard  and  Yale,  or  at  Princeton  and  Bal- 
timore, there  need  be  no  additional  expenses  incurred 
by  the  State :  but  when  private  benevolence  fails,  the 
State,  for  her  own  preservation,  must  supply  the  want. 
A  time  will  come,  as  the  centuries  roll  onward,  when 
the  infant  school  shall  be  unknown — when  the  pri- 
mary school  shall  be  numbered  among  the  relics  of 
barbarism — when  much  that  is  now  studied  with 
tears  at  the  grammar  school  shall  be  learned  with 
pleasure  at  the  fireside,  from  the  lips  of  a  fond  mother 
in  a  happy  home  ;  but  the  time  will  never  come  when 
the  training  that  comes  from  the  higher  education 
will  be  less  necessary  than  it  is  to-day.  To  feel 
rightly,  to  think  justly,  to  act  wisely  in  all  the  relations 
of  life,  will  always  have  to  be  learned  and  taught ; 
and  always  to  the  end  of  time,  and  in  ever-increasing 
numbers,  as  the  world  grows  older  and  men  grow 
wiser,  will  the  young  and  inexperienced  gather  for  in- 
forination  and  guidance  and  encouragement  and 
strength  and  sympathy  in  halls  of  learning,  where  the 
good  and  the  wise  and  the  great,  the  kings  in  the 
realms  of  literature  and  science,  shall  hold  their 
court." 


A  correspondent  writes:  "Taking  down 
from  my  shelves  a  week  ago  'School  Econ- 
omy,* and  glancing  casually  through  it,  I 
was  struck  as  never  before  with  the  last  par 
agrapli  but  one.  It  reads  :  *  Most  solemnly 
let  me  say  that  without  the  full  and  free 
education  of  all  our  youth,  our  Democratic 
institutions  will  prove  a  failure.  A  monarchy 
or  an  aristocracy  is  possible  anywhere,  but  a 
republic  can  never  be  long  maintained  among 
an  ignorant  people.  All  the  dangers  which 
threaten  our  government  centre  in  this  one. 
A  sovereign,  a  voter,  must  know  how  to 
rule,  how  to  vote ;  or  otherwise,  selfish  dema- 
gogues may  govern  by  his  means,  and  this  is 
death  to  the  republic.*"  He  adds  :  "These 
few  lines  contain  in  them  an  impressive  ser- 
mon; and  in  the  light  of  recent  political 
history,  seem  almost  like  the  voice  of  proph- 
ecy. Should  not  this  subject  be  presented 
more  directly  and  impressively  to  the  Amer- 
ican people,  than  has  ever  yet  been  done  ? 
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Comparatively  few  read  technical  works  on 
education,  or  school  reports  and  proceedings 
of  educational  bodies.  Should  not  the  sub- 
stance of  the  words  I  have  quoted  be  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  masses?" 


A  YEAR  ago  the  University  of  Michigan 
very  wisely  took  a  new  departure,  which  it 
boldly  declared  was  intended  to  afford  stud- 
ents the  advantages  of  ** individual  instruc- 
tion.'* Students  are  given  opportunities, 
never  so  freely  enjoyed  before,  to  select  stud- 
ies adapted  to  their  aims  in  life,  and  pursue 
them  according  to  the  time  and  physical  and 
mental  ability  of  each.  This  end  is  reached 
mainly  through  a  great  multiphcation  of 
classes,  but  this  class  subdivision  is  carried  so 
far  as  to,  in  effect,  make  divisions  suited  to 
nearly  every  shade  of  student  differences. 
Now,  the  State  University  of  Wisconsin  sends 
out  a  circular  announcing  that  it  will  here- 
after afford  students  '*  a  wider  range  of  stud- 
ies than  heretofore,  and  also  opportunity  for 
more  extended  study  in  the  several  branches.*' 
The  number  of  *'  required  studies"  is  reduced, 
while  the  number  of  **  optional  studies"  is 
increased,  and  opportunity  is  given  to  pur- 
sue any  of  these  that  may  be  selected  further 
than  was  possible  under  the  requirements  and 
restrictions  of  the  old  course  of  study. 


The  London  School  Board,  under  the  law 
creating  it,  has  jurisdiction  only  in  regard  to 
elementary  education.  The  schools  it  has 
established,  however,  will  grow,  and  it  is  dif- 
ficult there  as  here  to  limit  them  to  the  nar- 
row course  of  study  prescribed  by  law.  The 
Board  has  again  and  again  been  taken  to  task 
for  allowing  children  in  the  public  schools  to 
study  higher  branches.  At  a  late  meeting, 
among  others,  a  Mr.  Lawley  declared  that 
the  Board  **  might  be  much  better  employed 
in  instructing  the  children  so  that  they  might 
become  good  cooks  and  servants,  than  in  ed- 
ucating them  in  high  art  and  science." 

Even  the  friends  of  public  education  in 
England  have  not  yet  risen  above  the  notion 
that  all  state  provision  for  education  is  for  the 
lower  classes — those  too  poor  to  educate  them- 
selves; and  the  privileged  classes  manifest 
great  fear  lest  an  education  will  lift  some  of 
the  God- gifted  sons  of  toil  up  out  of  a  lower 
sphere  to  a  higher  one.  Is  talent  born  to  be 
wasted  ?  Are  science  and  art  for  all,  or  for  a 
few  ?  By  w^hat  mark  shall  we  know  that  some 
of  the  English  boys  and  girls  in  the  London 
schools  are  intended  to  be  '*  cooks  and  ser- 
vants," and  others  to  be  great  people  with 
*' cooks  and  servants"  to  wait  upon  them? 


We  have  no  feeling  in  common  with  the  mis- 
erable aristocracy  of  the  Old  World  or  the 
New.  In  the  words  of  Lincoln,  we  hold  it 
to  be  the  duty  of  every  state  '*  to  give  every 
child  a  fair  chance." 


We  take  the  following  paragraph   from  a 
letter  from  Leipsic,  Germany : 


But  the  question  very  naturally  arises,  more 
pecially  in  the  minds  of  parents  who  propose  to  send 
their  sons  here,  as  to  the  rules  and  customs  of  the 
university  which  regulate  the  life  and  work  of  a 
student.  To  a  conservative  American  or  English  man, 
they  must  present  ^t  the  first  glance  a  remarkable 
blending  of  unrestrained  freedom  on  the  one  hand, 
and  on  the  other  a  truly  paternal  solicitude  lest  the 
young  fellows  should  l>c  overreached  in  some  way. 
For  instance,  no  one  need  ever  enter  a  church ;  at- 
tendance at  lectures  is  in  no  wise  compulsory;  a  young 
man  can  drink,  or  work,  or  play,  just  about  as  the  fit 
takes  him.  I  may  add  that  a  forced  attendance  at  daily 
chapel  (as  at  Cambridge,  for  example)  would  strike  a 
German  student  as  something  totally  incomiprehei^- 
ble.  Moreover,  there  is  no  fixed  course  of  stadia 
which  every  one  is  obliged  to  follow  ;  the  student  is 
free  to  choose  from  the  lectures  announced  such  ss 
please  him,  and  then  to  go  to  them  or  not,  as  he  likes. 
Only,  if  at  the  end  he  fails  to  pass  the  final  examina- 
tions—why. Vet  victis!  This  freedom  of  develop- 
ment we  can  hardly  prize  enough.  It  sends  the  weak 
and  wavering  down,  to  be  sure;  but  it  makes  the 
strong  stronger  and  more  self-reliant.  I  have  nj 
doubt  that  Germany  owes  in  a  great  measure  the  high 
position  she  occupies  in  science  to-day  to  this  very 
liberty  of  university  life. 


The  Philadelphia  TimeSy  in  commenting 
upon  the  plans  for  a  model  school  contained 
in  a  late  number  of  the  Sanitary  Engineer , 
has  the  following  rather  rosy  description  of 
country  school  houses  fifty  years  ago : 

In  the  country,  fifty  years  ago,  sanitary  engineering 
was  not  even  dreamed  of,  and  yet  the  country  sch<K>I 
house  of  that,  or  even   of  an  earlier  period,  was  as 
wholesome  a  building  ?^  a  child  could  be  made  to 
dwell  in.    The  old-fashioned  structure  was  built  at  the 
cross-roads  and  had  about  it  acres  and  acr«  of  fields 
or  woodland.     It  was  a  square  box  of  sawed  timber, 
or,  if  near  a  quarry,  of  stone.     The  school-room  occu- 
pied the  whole  of  the  single  floor,  beneath  which  was 
a  shallow  cellar  for  the  storage  of  fuel.     Between  the 
low  ceiling  and   the  peaked  roof  was  a  loft.     Three 
sides   of  the  building  were   pierced  with  windows, 
three  to  a  side ;  on  the  fourth  side  were  two  windows 
and  the  door.    The  school-room  was  heated  by  a  huge 
iron  stove  ;  or,  possibly,  by  a  great  open  fire.     Water 
was  brought  in  a  bucket  from  a  neighboring. spring  or 
well :  and  it  was  considered  a  good  deal  of  a  privilege 
to  be  one  of  the  two  boys  sent  to  bring  a  fresh  supply 
— the  bucket  swinging  on  a  stout  stick,  of  which  the 
small  Gibeonites  upheld  the  ends.  Primitive  as  this  es- 
tablishment was,  it  was  a  sanitary  success.    The  eleven 
rattling  windows  and  the  loosely-jointed  door   gave 
access   to  an  abundance  of  fresh  air,  and  the  foul  air 
was  hurried  off  up  the  big  chimney  by  the  roaring  fire. 
From  these  same  eleven  windows  came  also  a  flood  of 
light ;  the  cellar  and  the  loft  set  dampness  at  defiance; 
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the  water  supply,  for  purity  and  plenty,  was  all,  that 
could  be  desired ;  and  that  most  vital  requisite  of  the 
city  school-house,  proper  drainage,  did  not  have  even 
to  be  thought  of.  The  children  who  trooped  to  and 
from  these  old  school-houses  through  the  winters  of 
half  a  century  ago,  did  not  have  the  bentfitof  any  very 
remarkable  intellectual  advantages;  but  if  their  minds 
were  not  greatly  improved,  at  least  their  bodies  did 
not  suHer  any  harm. 


NEW  CODE  OF  EDUCATION  IN 

JAPAN. 


Hon.  Tanaka  Fujimaro,  Vice  Minister -of 
Education  in  Japan,  writes  to  us  under  the 
date  of  January  12th,  as  follows:  **  I  have 
the  honor  to  state  that  a  new  law  of  our  ed- 
ucation, the  plan  of  which  had  already  been 
proposed  to  our  Imperial  Majesty,  and  con- 
sidered and  decided  by  the  cabinet  and  sen- 
ate, has  now  been  promulgated,  under  the 
name  of  *  Japanese  Code  of  Education. '  The 
English  translation  of  the  code  being  just 
published,  I  beg  leave  to  send  you  a  copy  of 
the  same,  which  I  hope  you  will  kindly  ac- 
cept." 

The  code  is  very  compact  and  comprehen- 
sive. Taking  it  as  a  whole,  it  shows  a  condi- 
tion of  educational  affairs  in  Japan  not  much 
behind  that  of  the  most  advanced  nations  of 
Europe  and  America.  The  progress  made 
in  this  old  country  in  the  last  few  years,  is 
one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age.  No  parallel 
to  it  exists,  so  far  as  we  know,  in  all  history. 
Nations  have  been  born,  and  grown  to  man- 
hood, and  lived  on  to  old  age.  Nations 
have  died,  and  from  their  ruins  new  nations 
have  sprung  into  being.  But  Japan  is  an  ex- 
ariiple  of  an  old  nation  becoming  young,  of 
a  nation  breaking  loose  from  the  forms,  cus- 
toms, traditions  of  many  centuries,  and  of 
its  own  accord  entering  upon  a  new  life,  with 
its  train  of  radical,  social,  and  political 
changes.  It  is  a  resurrection  of  the  dead 
j>ast  into  the  living  present — a  leap  forward 
of  some  thousands  of  years.  Let  a  few  ex- 
tracts from  this  new  code  of  education  be 
quoted,  'to  show  where  Japan  stands  to-day 
in  the  matter  of  schools  : 

Art.  2.  The  schools  shall  be  elementary  schools, 
middle  schools,  universities,  normal  schools,  special 
schools,  and  other  institutions  of  learning. 

Art.  3.  The  elementary  school  shall  be  a  school 
in  which  primary  and  elementary  instruction  is  given  to 
children  in  the  following  branches  of  study :  The  ele- 
ments of  reading,  writiug,  arithmetic,  geography,  his- 
tory, music,  etc. ;  and,  according  to  local  condition, 
linear  drawing,  singing,  gymnastics,  etc.,  and  the 
outlines  of  physics,  physiology,  natural  history,  etc., 
shall  be  added,  and  especially  for  the  benefit  of  fe- 
male pupils,  some  branches  of  instruction,  such  as 
sewing,  shall  also  be  provided. 


Art.  II.  The  School  Committee  shall  be  elected 
by  the  people  of  said  ward  or  village. 

Art.  14.  Every  child  shall  receive  elementary  in- 
struction for  a  period  of  sixteen  months  at  least  dur- 
ing its  school  age. 

Art.  25  Parents  or  guardians  shall  be  responsi- 
ble for  the  school  attendance  of  such  children  as  are 
of  school  age. 

Art.  26.  Public  school  sites  shall  be  exempt  from 
taxation. 

Art.  30.  No  portion  of  government  aid  shall  be 
distributed  to  any  elementary  schools  which  have 
not  been  in  session  for  a  period  of  more  than  four 
months  during  the  preceding  year, 

^rt.  34.  Public  normal  schools  shall  grant  cer- 
tificates to  their  own  students,  who  have  completed 
the  course  of  study  and  passed  the  final  examination. 

Art.  35.  Public  normal  schools  shall  grant  cer- 
tificates to  other  applicants  than  their  own  students, 
when,  on  examination,  they  are  found  to  be  properly 
qualified  to  receive  the  same. 

^^^'  37'  Teachers  of  either  sex  shall  be  over 
sixteen  years  of  age. 

Art,  44.  Children  who  have  neither  had  small- 
pox nor  been  vaccinated  shall  not  be  admitted  to  the 
schools. 

Art.  45.  Persons  affected  by  any  contagious  dis- 
ease shall  not  be  admitted  to  the  schools. 

Art.  46.  No  corporal  punishments,  such  as  whip- 
ping or  binding  with  ropes  or  cords,  shall  be 
inflicted  on  the  pupils  in  the  school. 

Art.  47.  .  Parents  and  guardians  of  pupils  shall 
be  permitted  to  attend  any  and  all  examinations 
that  may  be  held  in  the  school. 


THE  QUINCY  SCHOOLS. 


SUPT.  PARKER   ON   HIS   OWN   WORK. 


I^HE  following  letter  of  Superintendent 
Parker  of  Qiiincy  to  Prof.  E.  C.  Hew- 
ett,  President  of  the  State  Normal  University, 
at  Normal,  Illinois,  explains  his  own  share  in 
the  work  going  on  under  his  direction.  It 
outlines  the  duties  of  a  live  superintendent. 

QuiNCY,  Mass.,  Dec.  13,  1879. 
Edwin  C.  Hkwett,  Esq — My  Dear  Sir: — All 
that  I  have  left  that  in  any  way  exposes  our  work,  I 
send  to  you ;  but  even  that  does  it  in  a  very  imperfect 
way.  If  a  few  points  will  aid  you,  I  will  give  them ; 
as — 

1.  I  was  placed  in  absolute  control  of  the  Quincy 
schools  four  and  one-half  years  ago— absolute  to  this 
extent :  All  methods  and  manner  of  teaching,  courses 
of  study,  examinations,  books  to  be  used,  appoint- 
ments and  removals  of  teachers.  In  this  the  com- 
mittee have  kept  faith,  and  supported  me  at  every  step. 

2.  I  gave  the  same  freedom  to  my  teachers.  They 
use  methods,  ways  and  means  that  they  understand, 
and  believe  in.  They  are  crippled  by  no  absolute 
standards  of  results.  Examinations  are  simply  indi- 
cations of  progress,  and  take  their  place  in  relative 
importance  with  other  tests.  Real  mind-development 
and  the  attainment  of  real  skill  are  absolute  demands 
made  upon  teachers,  giving  plenty  of  time  and  con- 
sidering adverse  conditions  both  of  poor  preparation 
of  pupils,  and  lack  of  teaching  and  training-power  on 
the  part  of  teachers.     Quality  and  not  quantity  is  the 
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demand.     When  a  teacher  fails,  after  reasonable  as- 
sistance, he  or  she  resigns. 

3.  My  principal  work  is  to  teach  and  instruct  my 
teachers.  This  I  try  to  do  by  lessons,  lectures,  private 
interviews,  books,  and  by  teaching  classes  of  children 
continually,  in  order  to  show  how  work  should  be  done. 

My  main  reliance  for  the  perpetuity  of  good  work 
is  in  slowly  leading  teachers  to  understand  the  prin- 
ciples  of  teaching.  If  principles  are  understood, 
methods  will  take  care  of  themselves. 

4.  We  try  to  learn  a  subject,  or  to  attain  a  skill,  by 
constantly  doing  ;  that  is,  we  learn  writing  by  writing ; 
spelling  by  spelling ;  English  by  constantly  trying  to 
use  good  English. 

5.  We  try  to  make  all  work  a  unit — one  thing 
helping  a//  the  others.  Language  is  taught  as  one 
branch — all  its  parts  at  the  same  time — oral  language 
and  written,  with  all  thai  pertains  to  them. 

6.  I  buy  all  reading  books,  and  have  a  circulating 
library  of  120  sets  of  books — 25  in  each  set — of  the  best 
readers,  magazines,  hi«itories,  etc.,  published.  Elach 
teacher  has  all  the  reading.matter  she  desires. 

7.  My  reliance  for  filling  vocancies  is  upon  a  class 
of  pupil-teachers,  who  are  constantly  working  in  our 
schools  without  pay.  When  I  am  sure  that  they  can 
teach  and  control  a  room,  I  recommend  them. 

8.  So  far  as  I  know,  we  have  nothing  new  in  our 
schools.  The  same  methods  have  been  used  for  years 
in  Germany  and  in  this  country.  Please  to  say  that 
we  claim  nothing  new,  nothing  finished,  nothing  that 
is  not  founded  upon  well-known  and  orthodox  prin- 
ciples. 

So  far  as  results  are  concerned,  I  must  leave  that  to 
others  to  say.  I  am  satisfied  with  the  beginning,  for 
that  is  all  that  we  have  made — a  beginning. 

I  have  thus  very  hastily  sketched  our  work. 

Yours  truly,  F.  W.  Parker. 


SCHOOL  TEXT-BOOKS. 


1"*  HE  Scranton  Republicauy  of  a  late  date, 
contained  the  following  article  on  school 
text-books.  It  is  written  from  an  unprofes- 
sional standpoint,  and  is  open  to  criticism, 
but  the  radical  ground  taken  is  calculated  to 
awaken  discussion.  The  time  will  never 
come  when  the  best-quafified  teachers  will 
wholly  discard  text-books,  even  in  primary 
schools.  It  may  be  tried  as  an  experiment ; 
teachers  carried  away  by  the  drift  of  a 
reaction  against  their  slavish  use,  may  dis- 
pense with  them  for  a  time ;  but  when  the 
matter  is  finally  adjusted,  books  will  be  found 
in  the  hands  of  school  children,  to  be  used, 
but  not  abused.     The  Republican  says  : 

It  is  as  much  a  matter  for  surprise  as  for  regret  that 
with  the  lapse  of  years  the  model  school  text-book  has 
not  been  evolved.  We  have  progressed  beyond  the 
threshhold  of  the  last  quarter  of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury, and  while  we  have  made  much  progress  in  non- 
essentials, the  text-book  of  to-day  contains  a  vast  deal 
of  impracticable  nonsense  designed  to  simplify  study, 
whereas  it  absolutely  obscures  it.  Text-books  are 
compiled  by  and  for  schoolmasters,  and  not  by  and 
for  teachers.  The  teacher  knows  better  than  to  start 
off  in  the  work  of  laying  the  foundation  for  a  well- 


developed  mind  by  charging  it  to  satiety  with  ahsttac 
definitions,  codes  of  principles,  and  elaborate  classS 
cations,  which  are  the  results  of  a  generalization  tkc 
only  an  adept  in  science  would  make.  Those  vfe 
have  the  instincts  of  a  teacher  instead  of  those  of  a 
schoolmaster,  proceed  upon  a  different  plan — adqc 
the  natural  method,  and  seek  to  teach  science  in  \\& 
way  in  which  science  was  learned  in  the  first  place, 
namely,  by  observation  pushed  steadily  forward  uati! 
it  reaches  its  own  generalization.  From  the  very  6ist 
the  teacher  makes  his  pupils  observe  the  facts  of 
science,  instead  of  requiring  them  to  commit  to  mea- 
ory  a  mass  of  formulated  truths,  rules,  principles,  and 
terms  respecting  those  facts.  The  principle  involved 
is  a  thing  of  the  highest  concern,  because  upon  it> 
proper  application  in  the  work  of  instruction  depenik, 
in  a  large  measure,  the  result  of  all  our  eflforts  in  edc- 
cation. 

The  principle  is  applicable  to  every  study  intro- 
duced in  the  school-room.  Take  for  instance  11k 
study  of  grammar.  Grammar  is  a  compilation  d 
those  general  principles  agreeably  to  which  that  lac- 
guage  is  spoken,  as  Crombie  says  ;  and  English 
grammar,  therefore,  is  a  compilation  of  those  princi- 
ples as  observed  by  the  best  English  authors  and 
speakers.  As  these  rules  must  be  invariable  under 
certain  conditions,  is  it  not  po^^sible  for  every  teacher 
and  pupil  to  construct  his  own  text-book  ?  And,  ac- 
quainted with  the  habits  of  thoughts  of  his  pupils, 
would  he  be  tempted  to  formulate  those  principles  \n 
the  use  of  phrases,  definitions,  rules  and  diagrans 
which  the  pupil  could  not  understand  ?  It  is  not  at 
all  probable,  and  yet  we  venture  to  say  the  popil 
would  indicate  out  of  as  \7ell  as  in  the  schcx>l-rooin, 
a  practical  knowledge  of  good  and  forcible  English, 
though  he  might  not  be  able  to  give  a  reason  for  the 
faith  that  is  in  him  beyond  the  very  cedent  one,  that 
our  best  writers  are  his  authority  in  matters  of  gram- 
mar. And  so  with  geography.  The  teacher  who 
confines  himself  to  the  text-books  of  to-day  will  fail 
in  his  efforts  to  convey  abstract  ideas.  The  text-book 
assumes  that  the  minds  of  children  are  made  over  omt 
mould,  and  the  answer  to  an  abstract  question  if  com- 
prehended by  one  must  be  comprehended  by  all.  A 
schoolmaster  will  probably  agree  with  the  text  book, 
but  the  teacher  knows  better.  The  teacher  will  pre- 
pare his  own  text-book  every  morning  and  vary  it  as 
occasion  or  the  varying  intelligence  of  the  pupil  m^ 
suggest. 

The  same  may  be  said  of  every  study.  The  teacher 
takes  nothing  for  granted.  He  wants  to  know  for 
himself  whether  the  deductions  of  the  text  book  am 
the  fair  deductions  of  his  pupils.  Upon  this  system 
only  can  the  child  be  taught  self-reliance  and  inde- 
pendence. The  text-book  furnishes  the  question  and 
the  answer.  The  child  gives  the  answer  in  the  text- 
book ;  he  learns  nothing.  He  grows  up  to  manhood 
carrying  with  him  the  habit  acquired  in  the  school- 
room, of  doing  no  thinking  for  himself,  and  he  be- 
comes the  easy,  willing  prey  to  every  demagogue  who 
has  use  for  him.  His  teacher  was  no  teacher,  but 
simply  a  school-master,  who  held  the  book  while  the 
pupil  parrot-like  repeated  the  printed  answer.  His 
life  is  a  complete  failure  because  he  has  not  learned 
to  think. 

Our  method  of  educating  teachers,  and  our  nig- 
gardly policy  in  regard  to  compensation,  has  left  vsia 
no  condition  to  discard  text-books,  and  it  will  profit 
us  nothing  to  advocate  their  expulsion  at  present.  Oar 
teachers,  as  a  body,  are  not  competent  to  teach  with- 
out the  use  of  text  books,  and  the   evil  effects  of  aa 
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^flfele  system  may  be  expected  to  cling  to  us  yet  for 
saaany  years.  But  if  we  must  have  them,  and  evidently 
Awre  must,  we  have  a  right  to  insist  that  they  shall  be 
compiled  with  more  reference  to  the  education  of  the 
pupil  and  less  to  relieving  the  school-master  of  respon- 
sibility. That  this  is  possible  every  live,  conscientious 
teacher  knows,  but  so  long  as  any  dabster  in  educa- 
tiional  matters  may  compile  a  series  of  school  books 
"Virith  a  fair  chance  of  imposing  them  upon  the  patrons 
of  the  schools,  there  will  be  help  for  the  pupil,  and  so 
lie  must  continue  to  appear  to  understand  that  which 
in  maturer  years  he  probably  stumbles  upon,  when 
the  intentions  of  his  "  master  '*  faintly  dawn  upon  his 
awakened  perceptions. 


LICENSING  TEACHERS. 


THE  following  letter,  which  was  written 
in  response  to  inquiries  made  by  Hon. 
B.  G.  Northrop,  Secretary  of  the  Board  of 
Education  in  Connecticut,  and  appears  in  his 
recent  report,  may  be  worth  reprinting  at 
home : 

Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Jan.  13,  1880. 

Dear  Sir  :  In  this  State  we  have  Bve  grades  or 
kinds  of  teachers'  certificate^.  The  lowest  grade 
called  a  Provisional  certificate,  is  granted  by  the 
county  or  city  superintendents  to  beginners,  in  the 
'Work  of  teaching,  or  to  persons  of  moderate  scholar- 
ship whom  it  is  considered  expedient  to  employ  as 
teachers,  and  is  good  for  only  one  year,  and  cannot 
l>e  renewed  without  a  re-examination. 

The  second  grade  is  called  a  Professional  certificate, 
and  is  granted  by  county  and  city  superintendents  to 
those  who  have  passed  a  thorough  examination  in  the 
branches  required  to  be  taught  in  our  common  schools, 
and  have  shown  themselves  to  be  skilled  in  actual 
school-room  work.  They  are  good  in  the  county  or 
city  where  issued  during  the  term  of  the  superinten- 
dent granting  them  (three  years),  and  one  year  there- 
after. 

The  third  grade  is  called  a  Permanent  certificate, 
and  is  granted  only  to  those  who  have|for  some  time 
held  a  Professionsd  certificate.  All  certificates  of  this 
class  are  issued  at  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion, and  are  signed  by  the  State  Superintendent.  Ap- 
plication for  them  must  be  signed  by  the  boards  of 
school  directors  for  whom  the  applicant  has  taught,  by 
the  proper  city  or  county  superintendent,  and  by  a 
committee  of  five  teachers  holding  the  highest  grades 
of  certificates,  elected  by  ballot  at  the  annual  County 
Teachers'  Institute.  Such  certificates  are  good  per- 
manently in  the  county  where  issued,  and  if  properly 
endorsed,  in  any  other  county  in  the  Commonwealth. 
"We  have  some  1,200  or  1,500  teachers  holding  this 
grade  of  certificate.  ^ 

In  addition  to  these,  two  grades  of  certificate  are 
granted  at  the  Normal  Schools.  The  first  is  called  a 
Teacher's  Normal  Certificate,  and  licenses  the  holder 
to  teach  anywhere  in  the  State  for  two  years ;  the 
second  is  called  a  Teacher* s  Normal  Diploma^  and 
licenses  the  holder  to  teach  anywhere  in  the  State  for 
life.  The  first  of  these  is  granted  to  Normal  School 
graduates,  in  connection  with  the  proper  faculty,  by  a 
board  of  five  examiners  appointed  by  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction,  and  of  which  he  is 
president.     It  is  never  done  without  a  rigid  examina- 


tion. The  Teacher's  Normal  Diploma  is  granted  by 
the  same  board  to  graduates  of  the  Normal  Schools 
who  have  taught  two  full  years  after  graduation,  and 
who  present  recommendations  setting  forth  their  skill 
and  success  as  practical  teachers  from  the  school 
boards  for  whom  they  have  taught,  and  the  superin- 
tendents in  whose  jurisdiction  they  have  done  their 
work. 

This  is  an  outline  of  our  plan ;  a  little  complicated, 
it  may  be,  but  admirably  calculated  to  make  good 
teachers,  to  build  up  a  teacher's  profession,  and  to 
strengthen  a  system  of  public  schools.  Such  a  plan, 
however,  could  not  be  carried  out  except  in  States 
where  there  is  a  county  agency  competent  for  the 
purpose.  Pennsylvania  has  had  in  operation  a  system 
of  county  supervision  since  the  year  1854.  It  was 
unpopular  at  first,  but  it  has  grown  stronger  and 
stronger  year  by  year,  until  now  no  one  questions  its 
value,  and  most  thinking  men  consider  it  the  right 
arm  of  our  whole  educational  work. 
Yours,  very  respectfully, 

J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction. 


THE  NEGRO  IN  THE  SOUTH  AND 
HIS  EDUCATION. 


IN  an  address  before  the  Department  of 
Superintendence  at  its  recent  meeting  in 
Washington,  Superintendent  Ruflfner,  of  Vir- 
ginia, has  the  following  paragraphs  concerning 
the  negro  in  the  South  and  his  education : 

Coming  as  I  do  from  a  Southern  State,  Mr.  Presi- 
dent and  brother  Superintendents,  you  will  expect  me 
to  say  something  specially  about  the  negro,  whose  fate 
is  to  be  determined  largely  by  what  the  Federal  gov- 
ernment does  for  him,  or  leaves  undone. 

It  is  just  ten  years  since  I  entered  upon  my  present 
work ;  and  I  have  studied  nothing  so  much  as  the  ne- 
gro, because  he  is  an  enigma,  and  yet  a  part  of  my 
work.  I  have  seen  him  in  all  sections  of  my  own 
State.  I  have  read  everything  I  could  find  in  regard 
to  him  everywhere.  I  have  listened  to  everything 
pro  and  con  that  anybody  had  to  say  about  him.  And 
my  impression  in  regard  to  his  spirit  and  capacity  is 
just  this : 

1.  He  wants  to  do  right,  and  he  is  the  most  amiable 
of  the  races.  He  is  also  the  most  religious  of  human 
beings,  and  the  character  of  his  religion  is  improving. 
It  controls  his  daily  life  more  than  formerly.  Among 
these  people  there  are  many  centres  of  great  moral 
power. 

2.  The  negro  craves  education,  and  I  believe  that 
this  desire  has  increased.  It  certainly  has  not  dimin- 
ished. He  makes  fully  as  great  sacrifices  to  send  his 
children  to  school  as  the  laboring  classes  of  whites. 

3.  The  civilization  of  the  race  is  progressing — and 
even  faster  than  his  thoughtful  friends  anticipated. 

4.  The  negro  is  fond  of  politics,  and  he  has  just  one 
principle  of  political  action,  and  that  is  to  go  with 
those  who  will  do  most,  or  lead  him  to  think  they  will 
do  most,  to  advance  his  interest.  He  has  an  eye  to 
the  past,  but  a  much  sharper  eye  to  the  future.  He 
has  no  strong  faith  in  men  or  parties — ^and  he  will  go 
hither  and  thither  according  as  his  confidence  is 
gained  at  the  moment.  He  is  most  suspicious  of  those 
who  have  heretofore  formed  the  controlling  element 
in  Southern  society  and  politics.    There  are  occasional 
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divisons  of  political  sentiment  among  the  negroes,  but 
the  great  body  of  them  move  in  mass — thus  giving  an 
illustration  of  "the  unanimity  of  ignorance." 

5.  But  finally,  as  a  class,  they  are  in  character  weak 
and  ignorant — and  hence  to  that  extent  a  dangerous 
element  in  society.  We  cannot  expect  that  the  mass 
of  them,  any  more  than  the  mass  of  ignorant  white 
people,  will  be  controlled  by  high  and  broad  views, 
whilst  in  their  present  condition  ;  and  there  is  noway 
of  making  them  safe  members  of  society  but  by  edu- 
cating them.  The  negroes  are  a  highly  improvable 
race.  A  surprising  proportion  of  enlightened,  right- 
thinking  men  have  already  risen  from  their  ranks — 
men  who  have  taken  a  respectable  position,  some  in 
the  learned  professions,  some  in  editing  and  print- 
ing newspapers,  and  some  in  the  management  of 
business — and  what  is  not  less  commendable,  great 
numbers  are  living  worthy  lives  in  the  humble  occupa- 
tions. The  colored  children  learn  well  at  school, 
and  show  good  effect  s  promptly.  But  the  kind  and 
amount  of  education  they  are  receiving,  or  can  receive, 
with  our  present  means,  is  wholly  inadequate  to  the 
great-work  of  fitting  them  as  a  race  for  duties  laid  upon 
them  by  the  Federal  Government.  And  the  race  gen- 
erally is  far  below  the  demands  made  upon  it.  No 
stronger  claim  to  education  ever  existed  than  the  claim 
of  the  negro  race  in  these  Southern  States  upon  the 
government  which  set  them  free,  and  made  them  citi- 
zens ;  and  this  claim  will  be  rung  in  the  ear  of  Con- 
gress until  it  is  responded  to.  It  forms  one  of  those 
great  pleas  which  has  so  much  force  in  itself,  and  is 
supported  by  collateral  reasons  of  such  tremendous 
weight  that  it  must  prevail. 


LANGUAGE  TO  CHILDREN. 


THE  tenth  and  eleventh  annual  school 
reports  of  the  city  of  Pittsburgh,  have 
just  been  issued.  We  have  not,  at  this,  writ- 
ing, seen  the  reports,  but  we  extract  the  fol- 
lowing from  a  Pittsburgh  paper  containing 
some  remarks  of  the  Superintendent  on  teach- 
ing language  to  children : 

Superintendent  Luckey,  after  giving  the  statistics, 
presents  some  suggestions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
members  of  the  Central  Board.  One  of  the  most 
important  of  these  is  on  the  method  of  teaching  lan- 
guage to  children.  He  says  :  How  best  to  teach  a 
child  to  speak  and  write  the  English  language  cor- 
rectly is  one  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  the  age. 
That  the  old  method  of  teaching  him  technical  gram- 
mar will  not  accomplish  the  result  must  be  plain  to 
the  most  casual  observer.  That  teacher  who  adheres 
strictly  to  the  routine  of  the  text-book,  and  requires 
his  pupils  to  spend  the  greater  part  of  their  scholastic 
years  in  stolidily  committing  to  memory  pages  of  text 
and  theory  that  will  never  come  into  use  in  the  life- 
time of  nine-tenths  of  the  learners,  will  surely  fail  to 
teach  his  pupils  to  speak  and  write  correctly.  The 
stern  demands  of  the  world  give  to  no  one  a  lifetime 
for  the  abstract  study  of  the  Dative  Case,  To  speak 
so  as  to  be  understood,  and  to  express  clearly  in  writ- 
ing, the  ideas  of  the  mind,  should  be  the  end  and  aim 
of  all  teaching  in  this  branch  of  study  in  our  schools. 
Ten  years  are  required  by  this  system  for  the  memo- 
rizing of  hundreds  of  pages  of  texts,  rules  and  an- 
notations, that  might  be  devoted  to  the  culture  and 
nurture  of  the  mental  powers,  from  which  ideas  are 


born,  and  to  the  acquisition  of  those  great  trnrhs  is^ 
lating  to  human  happiness  and  the  welfare  of 
kind,  to  which  crude  abstract  definitions  have  sc 
more  practical  relation  than  has  the  theoiy  of  acossks 
to  the  immortal  symphonies  of  Beethoven.  Too  mac 
technical  teaching  is  the  bane  of  our  schools. 

It  is  well  that  one  of  our  river  pilots  should 
all  the  reefs  and  bars  and  snags  that  threaten  his  cb^ 
in  the  ever-varying  channel  from  Pittsburgh  to  ^ 
Gulf,  but  for  the  average  pupil  to  retain  all  the  rakb 
of  our  treatises  on  language  in  his  mind,  and  be  fajsi!- 
iar  with  all  the  landmarks  set  up  by  every  netr  grxs- 
matical  navigator,  it  is  too  much  to  ask  and  far  ed: 
much  to  expect  from  average  brains.  To  reduce  tbs- 
ory  to  practice  is  perhaps  the  aim  of  every  author  wbc 
communes  with  himself  and  makes  a  Grammar;  \s& 
while  all  other  books  to  be  found  in  the  public  scbxk 
are  being  modified  and  simplified  to  meet  the  growiag 
sentiment  of  advance  in  the  work  of  practical  edno- 
tion,  this  study  is  still  presented  in  a  dry,  conglomer- 
ated mass  of  abstract  rules,  without  an  attractive  fea- 
ture to  the  anxious  student,  who,  for  the  most  pan, 
takes  to  it  as  the  prisoner  to  his  crust  and  sombre  odl 
of  retirement.  One  would  not  think  that  too  maif 
finger  boards  would  obscure  the  right  direction,  bat  t 
seems  so  when  we  reflect  that  no  other  branch  0^ 
study  has  so  many  rules  of  direction,  and  yet  in  id 
other  is  the  progress  so  low,  so  uncertain  and  so  bb- 
satisfactory.  Burdened  with  as  many  technical 
terms  as  a  legal  or  medical  text-book,  it  is  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  child  as  his  mentor  of  proper 
speech,  and  not  seeing  the  end  from  the  b^innii^ 
he  launches  into  the  subject  of  natural  and  artificial 
language,  dialects,  idioms,  epigrams,  lyrics,  veisifica- 
tion,  and  the  statistics  of  Adelungand  Vater;  withes: 
a  "beam  of  cheerful  hope  or  spark  of  glinmiencf 
day."  He  finds  nothing  in  all  this  jargon  that  can 
be  turned  to  practical  account.  While  he  waodes 
aimlessly  through  the  declensions  and  conjugations  be 
must  needs  wonder  what  all  this  has  to  do  with  hia 
future  wording  of  a  commercial  note,  or  with  the 
forming  of  sentences  which  he  may  hurl  from  the  ros- 
trum, to  arouse  his  fellow-citizens  to  the  defense  of  a 
common  country  and  a  common  flag. 

In  the  Primary  Department  the  pupils  should  be 
required  to  talk  much,  and  their  Errors  in  expressioa 
should  be  carefully  corrected  by  the  teacher.  Elach 
pupil  should  be  required  to  give  a  short  description 
each  day  of  something  he  has  seen  on  his  way  comJog 
to  or  going  from  school,  or  to  repeat  in  his  own  words 
a  short  story  which  has  been  previously  read  to  him 
by  the  teacher. 

If  the  pupils  in   the  Primary  Department  shonld 
talk  much,  those  in  the  Grammar  Department  sboaid 
7vrite  much.     As  soon  as  pupils  have  learned  the  art 
of  writing  they  should  be  required  to  have  daily  exer- 
cises in  describing  with  pen  or  pencil  certain  objects 
with  whose  form,  qualities  and  characteristics   they 
are  well  acquainted.     At  an  early  age  they  should  be 
taught  social  letter-writing,  as  regards  form  and  com- 
position ;  and  in  the  more  advanced  rooms  theyshoald 
be  instructed  in  preparing  business  forms  and  business 
letters.     It  must  not  be  inferred,  however,  that  oral 
exercises  in  the  use  of  language  should  be  discontin- 
ued in  the  advanced  grades,  for,  as  the  pupil  becomes 
older,  these  exercises  become  more   interesting  and 
more  beneficial.     The  old  method  of  a  separate  reci- 
tation for  study  was  a  fatal  error.     Grammar  should 
be  taught  in  connection  with  every  other  subject,  and 
history  and  geography  should  i!)e  taught  in  connectioo 
with  every  interesting  current  event. 
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OVER  THE  SEA. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  EDITOR.— NO.  XX. 


VENICE. 


WE  are  on  our  way  to  Venice.  The  cars 
leave  Florence  by  the  Porta  St.  Gallo, 
and  on  a  gradually  ascending  track,  passing 
groves,  vineyards,  gardens  and  villas,  make  a 
short  stop  at  the  thick  walled  Etruscan  city 
of  Fiesole.  It  has  looked  down  from  its 
picturesque  height  upon  the  beautiful  valley 
of  the  A  mo  for  some  thousands  of  years,  and 
at  one  time  was  strong  enough  to  rule  both 
Florence  and  the  surrounding  cities.  From 
Fiesole  the  road  by  magnificent  engineering 
winds  up,  and  around,  and  over,  and  through 
the  Appenines;  crosses  the  summit  at  an  ele- 
vation of  4,430  feet,  and  descends  rapidly  to 
the  plain,  where  stands  the  famous  old  city 
of  Bologna.  We  counted  no  less  than  forty- 
six  tunnels  on  the  way,  and  at  many  different 
points  the  scenery  is  very  fine.  We  had  no 
time  to  stop  at  Bologna;  but  the  country 
around  it  is  very  rich  and  well  cultivated,  and 
the  people  seem  to  be  enterprising  and  intel- 
ligent. Fewer  women  work  in  the  fields  than 
in  Southern  Italy  or  Germany,  and  we  noticed 
many  good  barns  and  some  pleasant  country 
homes.  Hemp  is  raised  to  a  very  large  ex- 
tent, and  numerous  ponds  are  to  be  seen  in 
which  the  stalks  are  placed  for  rotting.  From 
Bologna,  past  Ferrara  and  Rovigo,  the  line 
passes  well-cultivated  plains,  and  rich,  un- 
healthy flats  or  rice  lands,  crosses  sluggish 
canals  and  rivers  with  high  artificial  banks, 
pauses  at  old  walled  cities  and  ancient  look- 
ing villages  and  finally  stops  for  breath  at  the 
celebrated  University  town  of  Padua.  The 
station  at  Padua  is  without  the  walls  and  little 
of  the  city  can  be  seen  from  it ;  so  we  again 
seat  ourselves  in  our  compartment,  and  soon 
are  at  full  speed  across  the  plain  towards  our 
place  of  destination.  The  country  is  very 
flat  and  sometimes  marshy.  The  salt-air  be- 
comes perceptible,  the  line  of  coast  shades 
off  into  blue  waters,  and  Venice  with  its 
towers  and  domes  emerges  from  the  sea.  We 
pass  some  large  fortifications,  cross  an  im- 
mense bridge  two  and  a  third  miles  long,  and 
resting  on  two  hundred  and  twenty- two  arches, 
and  are  in  the  city — the  city  of  Shakespeare, 
of  Byron,  of  Ruskin — the  city  of  which  we 
had  often  read  and  dreamed — 

"Beautiful  Venice,  the  Bride  of  the  Sea.* 

The  railroad  station  in  Venice  is  in  the 
northwest  part  of  the  city,  at  the  end  of  the 
Grand  Canal.      Passengers  are  met  and  con 


veyed  to  their  destination  by  gondolas  in- 
stead of  carriages.  A  kind  of  large  gondola, 
called  an  **  Omnibus- boat"  plies  on  the 
Grand  Canal  back  and  forth  from  the  station. 
Several  of  these  as  well  as  a  multitude  of  gon- 
dolas were  in  waiting  when  we  emerged  from 
the  station,  and  the  noise  made  by  those  in 
charge  of  them  to  obtain  customers  exceeded 
anything  we  had  ever  previously  heard  among 
that  proverbially  noisy  race,  the  cabmen. 
Our  stopping  place  was  the  Grand  Hotel 
Victoria,  and  we  had  no  difficulty  in  finding 
the  gondolas  belonging  to  that  establishment. 
There  were  three  or  four  of  them  all  filled 
with  passengers,  and  we  not  only  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  first  ride  in  a  gondola  on  our 
way  to  the  hotel  but  the  excitement  of  a  well- 
contested  race.  Our  gondola  started  a  little 
behind  two  or  three  others,  but  the  gondolier 
was  a  stout  fellow,  and  handled  his  oar  with 
great  skill,  and,  with  a  promise  of  an  extra 
fee  if  he  won,  he  did  his  utmost,  and  landed 
us  first  upon  the  marble  steps  of  the  hotel. 

It  was  fvw^  o'clock  on  Saturday  afternoon 
when  we  reached  our  quarters  in  the  city. 
Dinner  in  Venice  is  always  and  everywhere 
at  five  o'clock;  so  dinner  over,  we  were 
ready  for  sight-seeing  and  adventure.  We 
had  noticed  before  we  left  the  cars  and  on 
our  way  to  the  hotel  that  the  city  was  gaily 
decorated.  Flags  and  streamers  were  flying 
in  all  directions.  Rich  draperies  hung  from 
the  windows  and  balconies  of  the  houses.  Now 
and  then  strains  of  music  caught  the  ear. 
Gondolas  thronged  the  canals  filled  with 
people  dressed  in  their  best.  It  was  evi 
dently  a  holiday,  kept  in  honor,  as  we  soon 
learned,  of  the  visit  of  the  king  and  queen, 
who  were  then  in  the  city.  At  night  there 
was  to  be  a  grand  illumination  and  a  recep- 
tion in  the  pubic  gardens.  All  this  was  as 
we  would  have  wished  it;  and  we  at  once  re- 
solved to  make  the  most  of  our  opportuni- 
ties. The  public  gardens  of  Venice  are  in 
the  extreme  south-eastern  part  of  the  city. 
They  are  three  hundred  yards  in  length,  and 
about  one-third  as  wide.  Napoleon,  when  in 
possession  of  the  city,  demolished  several 
monasteries  which  previously  stood  upon  the 
ground,  laid  out  the  gardens,  and  caused 
them  to  be  planted  with  trees  and  shrubbery. 
When  we  reached  the  gardens  many  thou- 
sands of  people  had  already  assembled,  and 
others  were  coming  in  crowds  from  all  direc- 
tions on  foot  and  in  gondolas.  The  scene 
was  exceedingly  brilliant  with  flags,  banners 
and  bands  of  music.  The  whole  garden  was 
surrounded  with  festoons  of  Chinese  lanterns, 
and   hundreds  of  them  hung  suspended  on 
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the  trees.  The  grand  stand,  on  which  the 
king  and  queen  were  to  appear,  was 
splendidly  illuminated  and  decorated  with 
great  splendor.  Away  from  it  stretched  a 
broad  avenue  at  the  farther  end  of  which, 
some  two  hundred  yards  distant,  had  been 
erected  a  triumphal  arch,  from  which  blazed 
thousands  of  gas-jets  beautifully  arranged  to 
show  its  form  and  meaning.  On  both  sides 
of  the  avenue  stood  lines  of  posts,  each  with 
seventy  or  more  graceful  brackets  on  which 
hung  lamps  of  different  colors,  red,  white, 
blue,  purple,  etc  At  ten  o'clock,  welcomed 
by  great  cheering  and  joyful  music,  the  king 
and  queen,  with  a  retinue  of  nobility  and 
gentry,  appeared  upon  the  grand  stand.  The 
king  took  off  his  hat  and  repeatedly  bowed 
to  the  people,  and  then  seemed  to  enter  with- 
out much  reserve  into  conversation  with 
those  about  him.  The  humblest  of  his  sub- 
jects was  allowed  to  approach  the  stand  with- 
out difficulty,  and  some  of  our  party,  with 
genume  Yankee  curiosity^  went  up  within  a 
few  feet  of  the  royal  family,  and  were  after- 
wards loud  in  their  praises  of  the  manliness 
and  dignity  of  the  king,  and  the  grace  and 
beauty  of  the  queen. 

.    But  honors  to  the  royal  visitors  did  not 
stop  here.     A  gondola  race  was  appointed 
for  the  next  day  on  the  Grand  Canal.     This 
canal  is  2  J^ 'miles  long,  and  from  33  to  66 
yards  wide,  and  winds  like  the  letter  S  di- 
rectly through  the  heart  of  the  city.     It  is 
the  Chestnut  street,  the  Broadway,  the  great 
Boulevard,  of  Venice.     Its  banks  are  lined 
for  the  most  part,  with  grand  palaces  and 
handsome   houses,   whose  porticos   and  ve- 
randahs overlook  the  canal,  and  whose  mar- 
ble steps  descend  to  the  water's  edge.     Be- 
fore many  of  them  are  posts  painted  with 
heraldic  colors   to   which  are   fastened  lux- 
uriant   gondolas   ready    for   trips   of  pleas- 
ure.    The   race  was    to    take    place    at   5 
p.  m.j  but  long  before  that  hour  the   pre- 
paration for  it  had  begun.     For  the  whole 
length  of  the  canal,  the  palaces  and  houses 
were  most  gaily  decorated  with  flags,  ban- 
ners,   streamers,    colors    and   coats-of-arms. 
Rich    drapery  everywhere  hung    from  win- 
dows, porticos  and  verandahs, — ^^embroidered 
cloths,  tapestries,  velvets,  silks,  plushes,  bro- 
cades, damasks,  in  which  the  studied  variety 
in  color  and  arrangement   made  the  scene 
one    of    peculiar     and    wonderful    beauty. 
Every  standing- place  in   the  houses  and  on 
the  roofs  overlooking  the  canal,  was  filled 
with  gaily   dressed    people,   and    bands    of 
music  were  stationed  at  intervals  along  the 
route.     The    water  was  alive  with  gondo 


Venice  is  said  to  have  a  stock  of  ten  thoa- 
sand  of  these  boats,  and  but  few  of  them 
were  not  in  use  on  this  occasion.  They  were 
generally  decorated  more  or  less  elaborately, 
and  carried  flags.  Nearly  all  the  gondolieis 
were  in  uniform,  and  tried  to  look  their  best 
and  exhibit  their  greatest  skilL 

Early  in  the  day  our  little  party  hired  1 
gondola,  and  had  it  nicely  decorated,     Ocr 
gondoliers    were    fine-looking    fellows,  oni- 
formed  in  white  pants  and  shirts,  and  bloc 
capes  and  sashes.     With  some  difficulty  we 
had  procured  a  United  States  flag,  and  de- 
termined to  represent,  as  best  we  could,  the 
country  we  loved — the  great  American  Re- 
public.    We    knew  where   the  grand   stand 
had  been  erected,  and  we  were  told   that  the 
king  and  queen,  and  their  attendants,  would 
witness  the  race  from  the  verandah  of  the 
Palazzi  Foscari  on  one  side  of  it,  and  that 
the  nobility  and  the  city  officials  would  (x- 
cupy  a  similar  verandah  of  the  Palazzi  Balbi  on 
the  other  side.     Our  object  was  to  secure  a 
place  directly  opposite  these  palaces   on  the 
other  side  of  the  canal ;  and  after  much  push- 
ing among  the  hundreds  of  gondolas  that  lav 
across  our  path,  and  our  gondoliers  had  cried 
themselves  hoarse  in  the  effort  to  convince 
those  they  encountered  to  respect    our  rank 
and  our  right  to  a  passage,   we    succeeded 
in   accomplishing  our  purpose.     A    narrow 
course  was  kept  clear  in  the  middle  of  the 
canal  for  the  race,  and  even  this  was  done 
with  great  difficulty  by  the  police,  who  some- 
times threw  streams  of  water  upon  the  occu- 
pants of  any  boat  that  trespassed  upon  the 
forbidden   ground,   but  both  sides     of   the 
stream,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  were  packed 
with   gondolas   full   of  people.     The   scene 
was  now  before  us  in  all  its  picturesqueness 
and  beauty;  the  Grand  Canal  itself,  the  sur- 
rounding palaces,  the  flags,  the  decorations, 
the   draperies,    the   music,    the    houses   and 
housetops  filled  with  p)eople,  the  gondolas  and 
the   gaily  dressed  crowds   that    filled    them 
formed  a  picture  possible  nowhere  else  in 
the  wide  world. 

The  cry  *'  Long  Live  the  King,"  comes 
along  the  water  and  is  taken  up  and  echoed 
and  re  echoed  as  the  royal  gondola,  most  richly 
decorated  with  silken  canopy  and  trail  of  blue 
and  gold,  made  its  appearance  at  the  head  of  a 
grand  procession  of  royal  personages,  city 
officials,  nobility  and  gentry.  The  gondolas 
in  the  procession  were  all  rowed  by  gondo- 
liers splendidly  uniformed  and  fitted  up  and 
decorated  with  oriental  magnificence,  hot 
they  all  differed  in  style  and  each  carried  its 
own  colors  and  the  coat-of-arms  of  the  familj 
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to  whom  it  belonged.  Besides  the  gondolas, 
their  were  several  barca,  a  modern  gondola 
of  a  large  size,  propelled  by  six  or  eight 
rowers,  thus  breaking  the  sameness  of  the  line 
and  completing  a  scene  of  rare  richness  and 
beauty.  The  procession  passed  and  was  to 
return.  We  had  cheered  with  the  rest  but 
our  voices  were  drowned  in  the  universal 
shout ;  we  now  determined  to  try  our  lungs 
to  the  utmost,  and  if  an  American  hurrah 
would  do  it,  to  attract  the  attention  of  the 
King  as  he  passed  us  the  second  time.  We 
gave  our  Italian  guide  our  flag  and  directed 
him  to  wave  it  at  the  proper  time  with  all  his 
might.  We  ourselves  stood  up  in  our  boat 
and  as  the  royal  gondola  came  abreast  of  us 
hurrahed  with  our  whole  strength.  The 
noisy  Italians  about  us  were  comparatively 
silenced,  and  the  King,  hearing  the  unusual 
shout,  looked  out  from  under  the  canopy  of 
his  gondola,  saw  us  and  our  flag  and  politely 
lifted  his  hat  in  recognition  of  the  honor  we 
had  done  him.  In  return  we  felt  happy  in 
having  secured  a  token  of  jespect  to  our  flag 
and  our  country. 

The  king  and  queen  have  now  taken  their 
places  in  the  verandah  yonder,  and  eight  gon- 
dolas, each  with  two  gondoliers,  have  entered 
for  the  race.  The  gondolas  are  very  long  and 
very  narrow,  and  cut  the  water  like  a  knife. 
The  gondolier?  are  fine-looking,  stout  young 
men,  uniformed,  and  bear  colors,  red,  white, 
blue,  orange,  purple,  etc.  They  start  at  the 
Grand  Stand,  go  to  one  end  of  the  canal,  re- 
turn, pass  the  stand,  proceed  to  the  other  end, 
and  come  back  to  the  starting  point.  The 
course  is  five  miles  long.  The  day  is  hot,  and 
several  of  the  gondoliers  faint  in  their  boats ; 
but  the  speed  is  wonderful,  and  the  excitement 
intense.  **  Orange  "  is  in  the  lead  when  the 
race  is  half  over,  and  keeps  it.  He  receives 
his  prize  at  the  Grand  Stand,  and  the  well- 
deserved  plaudits  of  the  multitude.  The 
crowds  disappear  from  the  houses,  and  the 
gondolas  from  the  water,  as  if  by  magic,  and 
we  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  for  a 
row  up  and  down  the  canal. 

The  canal  is  crossed  by  only  three  bridges, 
two  iron  bridges,  constructed  in  1854  and 
1858  respectively,  and  the  famous  FonU  di 
Rialto,  known  to  everybody.  This  bridge 
crosses  the  canal  in  a  single  arch  of  marble, 
74  feet  long,  and  32  feet  high.  The  bridge 
itself  is  158  feet  long  and  46  feet  wide.  The 
approach  to  it  is  quite  steep,  and  it  is  divided 
into  several  passages,  lined  with  shops  and 
stalls,  in  which  a  great  variety  of  small  arti- 
cles are  sold.  Almost  every  house  on  the 
canal  was  formerly  a  palace,  and  there  still  I 


remain  hundreds  of  noble  buildings  each  with 
an  interesting  history.  Your  guide  will  point 
out  among  others  the  Palazzi  Manzoni-Anga- 
rani,  the  only  feudal  palace  in  the  days  of  the 
republic ;  the  Palazzi  Foscari,  of  which  we 
have  spoken  as  the  point  from  which  the  king 
and  queen  viewed  the  gondola  race,  con- 
structed in  the  *'  pointed  "  style,  peculiar  to 
Venice  in  the  fifteenth  century;  the  Palazzi 
MocenigOy  where  Lord  Byron  resided ;  the 
Palazzi  Far seiti^  built  in  Eastern  style,  com- 
mon in  Venice  during  the  twelfth  century  \ 
the  Palazzi  Loredan^  once  the  residence  of 
the  husband  of  Catharine  Cornaro,  and  the 
palace  which  stands  on  the  spot  where  the 
celebrated  Queen  of  Cyprus  herself  was  bom ; 
and,  most  magnificent  of  all,  the  Palazzi  Ca 
d^  Oro,  or  House  of  Gold,  and  Vendramin 
Calergiy  built  in  1481.  But  as  you  sit  in 
your  gondola,  and  float  along  past  these 
famous  old  structures,  it  is  not  so  much  of 
them  you  think  as  of  the  men  who  built  them, 
and  the  times  in  which  they  lived : — -Venice, 
once  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  and  one  of  the 
proudest  cities  in  the  world  ;  the  banks  of 
this  canal  the  seat  of  her  glory  and  her  power. 
A  walk  of  a  few  minutes  from  our  hotel 
took  us  to  the  piazza  of  St.  Mark,  now  the 
centre  of  most  that  is  interesting  in  Venetian 
life  and  history.  It  is  192  yards  in  length, 
and  from  61  to  90  yards  in  "breadth,  and 
paved  with  blocks  of  trachyte  and  marble. 
The  piazzetta  is  an  extension  of  the  piazza 
towards  the  south  to  the  lagune.  Around 
these  squares  stand  some  of  the  most  noted 
structures  in  the  world.  The  Cathedral  of 
St.  Mark,  the  palace  of  the  Doges,  the  pal- 
aces of  the  Procurators,  the  largest  of  which 
is  now  the  royal  palace — all  of  them  impos- 
ing in  size,  peculiar  in  architecture,  and 
blackened  with  age.  The  lower  stories  of 
nearly  all  the  buildings  around  the  square  are 
arranged  in  arcades  and  occupied  as  shops 
and  cafes.  The  chairs  and  small  tables  be- 
longing to  the  cafes  often  spread  out  so  as  to 
cover  a  considerable  part  of  the  open  air 
space;  and  here  on  summer  evenings  the 
Venetians  congregate  in  large  crowds,  some- 
times remaining  until  after  midnight  to  con- 
verse, to  promenade,  to  eat  ices,  sip  wine,  or 
smoke,  and  listen  to  the  music  of  the  band. 
It  is  well  known  that  the  pigeon  is  the  sacred 
bird  of  Venice,  and  at  2  p.  m  ,  here  in  the 
piazza,  many  thousands  of  them  are  fed 
daily  at  the  expense  of  the  city.  Indeed,  a 
handful  of  corn  or  wheat,  scattered  at  any 
time,  will  bring  them  in  large  numbers,  and 
boys  are  always  on  hand  with  papers  of  such 
food    to  sell  to  visitors.     The  pigeons  are 
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perfectly  tame,  lighting  on  the  head,  shoul 
ders  and  arms  of  any  one  who  will  feed  them. 
Th^  pigeon  is  thus  regarded,  because,  in  the 
days  of  the  Republic,  on  the  occasion  of  a 
great  victory,  a  carrier-pigeon  brought  news 
of  the  success  to  the  city. 

Our  first  formal  visit  was  to  the  palace  of 
the  Doges,  or  the  Ducal  Palace  This  im- 
mense structure  surrounds  the  three  sides  of 
a  court,  its  whole  length  being  not  less  than 
800  feet.  Along  the  south  and  west  fronts 
rows  of  richly  decorated  columns  nm,  with 
painted  vaulting,  forming  a  double  storied 
loggio,  or  portico,  of  great  architectural 
beauty.  The  great  court-yard  is  paved  with 
marble,  and  in  its  centre  stand  two  large 
cistern-fonts  eaborately  wrought  in  bronze, 
four  feet  high,  land  probably  six  in  diameter. 
Looking  up  from  this  court  yard,  the  fagade 
of  the  palace  presents  a  wealth  of  work  in 
marble,  carving,  vaulting,  moulding,  arch- 
ing, reliefs,  statues,  that  completely  bewil- 
ders one  who  has  seen  public  buildings  only 
in  America.  The  palace  is  entered  from  the 
court  by  the  Giant's  Staircase,  so  called  from 
the  colossal  statues  of  Mars  and  Neptune, 
that  stand  on  either  side  at  the  top.  The 
staircase  is  of  variegated  and  highly  polished 
marble,  and  is  a  specimen  of  magnificent 
architecture.  On  the  highest  landing  of 
these  steps  the  Doges  were  formerly  crowned. 
The  interior  of  the  palace  corresponds  with 
the  exterior,  and  isveiy  grand  and  imposing. 
We  stood  in  the  Great  Council  Chamber,  1 65 
feet  long,  78  feet  wide,  and  47  feet  high, 
where  once  sat  the  Nobili  the  highest  au- 
thority in  the  Republic,  to  deliberate  on  the 
State's  affairs.  Here  on  the  Frieze  are  the  por- 
traits of  the  seventy-six  Doges,  and  also  some 
fine  paintings,  among  them  Tintoretto's  Par- 
adise, said  to  be  the  largest  oil  painting  in 
the  world.  Adjoining  the  chamber  of  the 
Great  Council  is  the  Sala  dei/o  Scrutinio,  or 
Voting  Hall,  similarly  decorated  and  fur- 
nished. We  entered  with  a  kind  of  awe  into 
the  hall  of  the  Council  of  Ten,  and  almost 
feared  we  would  come  into  the  presence  of 
the  stern  men  who  once  ruled  the  turbulent 
city  with  hands  of  iron.  In  the  Sala  dello 
Bussola,  once  the  ante-chamber  of  the  three 
Inquisitors  of  the  Republic,  we  saw  an  open- 
ing in  the  wall,  formerly  decorated  with  a 
lion's  head  in  marble,  through  the  mouth  of 
which  letters  were  passed  giving  secret  infor- 
mation. From  the  upper  story  of  the  palace 
we  crossed  over  a  canal  on  the  famous 
Bridge  of  Sighs ^  in  order  to  visit  the  prison 
on  the  other  side.  Obtaining  lights,  down 
we  go  into  the  gloomy  dungeons  in  which 


Stale  prisoners  were  once  confined.  But  be- 
neath these  there  are  still  others  lower  down, 
underground,  and  only  lighted  by  a  little 
opening  at  the  far  end  of  a  narrow  gallery. 
The  cells  are  surrounded  by  solid  masonry, 
and  are  about  twelve  feet  long,  six  feet  wide, 
and  scarcely  high  enough  for  a  man  to  stand 
upright ;  no  light,  little  air  no  furniture  but  a 
low  wooden  platform,  upon  which  the  pris- 
oner rested  on  a  bed  of  straw.  On  the  walls 
are  cuttings  and  scratchings  made  by  the 
wretched  victims  of  the  terrible  times  in 
which  they  lived.  One  would  think  that  a 
few  days  at  most  in  such  a  place  would  be 
death,  and  we  were  glad  to  make  our  exit 
into  the  pure  air  and  cheerful  light. 

As  you  approach  the  church  of  St    Mark, 
you  notice  in  front  the  three  lofty  cedar  flag- 
staffs,  erected  in  1505,  to  bear  the  banners  of 
the  conquered  kingdoms  of  Cyprus,  Candia 
and  Morea      On  the  day  of  our  visit  they 
bore   the   Italian   flag.      St.  Mark's    church 
is  one  of   the   oldest   and   grandest    in    the 
world.     Its  erection  was  begun  in  976.     The 
facade  is  a  perfect  wilderness  of  architectural 
ornamentation.     Over  the  main  door  are  the 
celebrated    Four  Horses  in  gilded   bronze, 
five   feet    high.      They   once    adorned    the 
triumphal  arch  of  Nero,  at  Rome,  were  car- 
ried by  Constantine  to  Constantinople,  were 
brought  to  Venice  in   1 204,  Napoleon   took 
them  to  Paris  in  1797,  and  they  were  returned 
to  Venice  in  181 5.     The  front  arches  enclose 
some   fine   mosaics.      The   church    has    five 
domes,  of  mosque  like  construction,  and  is 
adorned  with  no  less  than  five  hundred  col- 
umns of  marble,  many  of  them  with  capitals 
richly  scul'plured.     The  mosaics  throughout 
the  church  cover  an  area  of  75,790  square 
feet,  most  of   them  very  fine,  and  some  of 
them  dating  back  nearly  a  thousand  years. 
The  floor  is  a  beautiful  marble  mosaic,  but 
age  has  rendered  it  smooth  and  quite  uneven. 
The  High  Altar  is  placed  beneath  a  canopy 
ot  verde  anticOy  borne  by  four  beautiful  marble 
columns,  the  altar-piece  being  enameled  work 
with  jewels  wrought  on  plates  of   gold  and 
silver.     Under  the  altar  repose  the  relics  of 
St.  Mark,  whose  remains  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  to  Venice  from  Alexandria,  in  828. 

The  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  Piazza 
are  the  clock  tower  erected  in  1496,  on  the 
platform  of  which  two  Vulcans  in  bronze 
strike  the  hours  on  a  bell ;  the  two  granite 
pillars,  sixty  feet  high,  in  front  of  the  Doge's 
Palace,  each  cut  from  a  single  block,  and  one 
bearing  on  its  summit  the  statue  of  St.  The- 
odore and  the  other  the  Winged  Lion  \  and 
the  Campanile,  a  tower  322   feet  in  height. 
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We  made  the  ascent  of  the  tower  by  an  easy 
inclined  plane,  and  were  well  rewarded  by  a 
fine  view  of  the  city,  the  waters  about  it,  the 
harbor,  the  Adriatic,  and  the  distant  Alps. 
We  well  knew  that  Venice  was  the  furthest 
point  east  that  we  would  reach,  and  we  cast 
longing  eyes  across  the  sea  toward  Athens, 
Constantinople,  Egypt,  Syria,  so  near  to  us 
and  yet  so  far  away. 

While  in  Venice,  we  visited  several  inter- 
esting churches,  the  old  5.  Giacometto  di 
JRialto,  said  to  have  been  erected  in  5  20  ;  S. 
Maria  Gloriosa  dei  Frari^  a  large  and  beau- 
tiful church,  built  in  1338  ;  and  the  Church 
of  Jesus,  the  interior  entirely  lined  with  mar- 
ble and  most  richly  decorated.  We  spent  a 
short  time  at  the  arsenal.  Here  there  is  a 
considerable  collection  of  weapons  ;  among 
them  we  noticed  revolvers  and  breech-loaders, 
made  three  hundred  years  ago,  the  iron 
helmet  of  Attila,  king  of  the  Huns,  banners 
from  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  etc.  We  sought 
the  Rialto,  the  place  of  business  for  the  Ven- 


etian merchants  in  Shylock's  lime.  Nothing 
on  the  bridge  or  near  it  served  to  remind  us 
of  Shakspeare's  description.  The  place  is 
crowded  with  old  buildings,  the  streets  are 
narrow,  the  shops  are  small,  and  the  people 
poor.  A  fish  market  is  at  one  end  of  the 
bridge,  and  a  vegetable  market  at  the  other, 
with  small  huckster  shops,  extending  across 
the  bridge  itself.  Our  guide,  indeed  under- 
took to  show  us  Shylock's  house,  the  location 
of  the  first  bank  in  the  world,  the  place 
where  the  first  newspaper  was  publihed ;  but 
we  scarcely  heeded  him,  for  the  picture  the 
*'  Merchant  of  Venice"  had  left  on  our  imag- 
ination was  blurred,  well  nigh  blotted  out, 
and  we .  felt  for  the  time  disappointed.  Of 
course,  we  enjoyed  the  gondola  rides,  but  no 
one  can  learn  much  of  Venetian  life  until  he 
has  threaded  the  crooked,  narrow  streets  on 
foot,  and  looked  into  the  stores,  shops',  mar- 
kets, cafes,  etc.  His  conclusion  will  then  be 
that  Venice  is  still  beautiful,  but  that  "all 
is  not  gold  that  glitters.*^ 
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Harrisburg,  March  17th,  1880.    j 

CONVENTION  OF  SUPPRTNTENDENTS. 

A  CONVENTION  of  Superintendents,  includ- 
ing county,  city  and  borough  officers,  will  be 
held  in  the  Capitol  building  at  Harrisburg, 
commencing  at  2  o'clock  p.  m.,  on  Tuesday, 
April  27th,  and  continuing  during  Wednes- 
day and  Thursday.  This  is  the  first  meeting 
of  the  kind  held  during  the  current  term  of 
office,  and  it  is  expected  that  every  Superin- 
tendent in  the  State  will  be  present  and  par- 
ticipate in  the  proceedings.  No  official 
engagements  will  be  deemed  a  sufficient 
excuse  for  non-attendance,  as  it  is  much 
better  that  these  should  be  postponed,  or  even 
broken,  than  that  any  one  should  be  absent. 
Never  in  the  history  of  our  school  system  has 
it  been  more  important  that  the  leaders  in 
the  great  educational  movement  should  act 
in  a  solid  body  and  with  a  united  front. 

Boarding  at  the  United  States  Hotel,  Har- 
risburg, can  be  had  during  the  sessions  at 
$1.75  per  day. 

Superintendents  can  obtain  orders  for  ex- 
cursion tickets  at  reduced  rates,  upon  appli- 
::ation  to  Deputy  Superintendent  Houck,  at 
the  Department,  over  the  following  railroads : 
Philadelphia    and    heading,     Pennsylvania 


Central f  Northern  Central,  and  Philadelphia 
and  Erie,  It  is  also  expected  that  the  Lack- 
awanna and  Bloomsburg  road  will  be  in- 
cluded in  the  list.  Most  likely  Superintends 
ents  can  make  arrangements  for  themselve- 
over  shorter  lines.  Superintendents,  in 
applying  for  orders,  should  state  specifically 
on  what  roads  they  wish  to  travel. 

The  Superintendents  will  meet  as  one  body 
at  all  the  sessions  except  those  appointed  for 
Wednesday  and  Thursday  mornings.  At 
these  the  county  and  city  Superintendents 
will  meet  in  separate  rooms,  that  each  class 
of  officers  may  transact  the  business  that 
more  directly  appertains  to  their  special 
work. 

The  following  programme  of  business  has 
been  arranged,  in  order  to  give  point  and 
method  to  the  proceedings.  It  is  expected 
that  the  Superintendents  named  will  open  the 
discussion  of  the  subjects  assigned  them  by 
reading  a  brief  paper,  not  in  any  case  to  ex- 
ceed ten  minutes  in  length.  What  is  wanted 
is  the  best  thought  in  the  fewest  possible 
words.  Not  one  of  the  gentlemen  whose 
names  are  used  has  been  consulted  in  any 
way,  but  no  doubt  is  entertained  that  all  will 
cheerfully  respond  to  this  call  of  duty.  All 
others  are  most  earnestly  requested  to  prepare 
themselves  to  favor  the  convention  with  the 
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ripest  fruits  of  their  investigation  and  experi- 
ence concerning  the  topics  presented  in  the 
papers.  Under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  bus- 
iness, ample  time  will  be  given  for  expounding 
the  school  law,  answering  questions,  etc. 

TUESDAY,  2  P.  M. 

1.  Organization,  etc. 

2.  Teacheis'  Examinations.     Supt.  Coughlin,  Lu- 
lerne. 

3.  County  Institutes.    Supt.  Woodruff,  Bucks. 

TUESDAY  EVENING. 

1.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

2.  New  Legislation  Required.     Supt.  Shaub,  Lan- 
caster. 

3.  Free  School  Books.     Supt.  Patterson,  Pottsyille. 

WEDNESDAY,  9  A.  M. 

City  SMptrintendenU, 
z.  Miscellaneous  BusineM. 
a.  City  Institutes.  Supt.  Shel- 
ley, York, 


County  Su^erintemienis, 
'"     elia 


,.'% 


3.  ihe  High  School.  Supt. 
Luckey,  Pittsburgh. 

4.  Truaninr  and  N on- Attend- 
ance. Supt.  Bates,  Mead- 
ville. 


1.  Miscefianeous  Business. 

s.  Graded  Schools  in  the  Coun- 
try. Supt.  Newlin,  SchuyU 
kiU.  • 

3.  Course  of  Study  for  Un- 
mded  Schools.  Supt. 
Shearer,  Cumberland. 

4.  Local  Institutes.  Supt.  Dix- 
on, Allegheny. 

WEDNESDAY,  2  P.  M. 

1.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

2.  School  Examinations  at  Close  of  Term.  Supt. 
Keith,  Altoona. 

3.  Periodical  Reviews  During  Term  Time.  Supt. 
Knauss,  Lehigh. 

4.  A  Superintendent's  Duty  in  Regard  to  the 
Method  of  Teaching  Each  Branch  in  School,  Supt. 
Glenn,  Armstrong. 

WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 

1.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

2.  Exhibitions  of  Scholars*  Work.  Supt.  Davis, 
Clarion. 

3.  Teachers*  Certificates.     Supt.  Jones,  Eric. 

4.  Relation  of  Normal  School  Graduates  to  the 
Profession.     Supt.  Miss  Brooks,  Lackawanna. 


9  A.  M. 

City  Superintendenit, 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

Course  of  Study  for  City 
Schools.  Supt.  Curtis.Corry. 

Transfers  and  Promotions. 
Supt.  Cottinzhani,  Easton. 

The  Quincy  Methods.  Supt. 
Ames,  Columbia. 


THURSDAY, 

County  Superintendent*. 
I.  Miscellaneous  Business, 
a.  School  Visitation.      Supt. 
Ryan,  Bradford. 

3.  District  Supervision.  Supt. 
Hoffecker,  Montgomery. 

4.  What  Can  a  Superintend- 
ent Do  to  Improve  Public 
Sentiment  in  Refemce  to 
Schools  t  Supt.  Prather, 
Venango. 

THURSDAY,  2  P.  M. 

1.  Miscellaneous  Business. 

2.  Strength  and  Weakness  of  our  School  Director- 
ship.    Supt.  Horine,  Montour. 

3.  Literary  Societies  in  connection  with  Common 
Schools.     Supt.  Gahan,  Lycoming. 

As  the  reading  of  each  paper  will  be  fol- 
lowed by  a  discussion,  it  will  be  perceived  at 
once  that  papers  of  greater  length  than  that 
named  will  greatly  mar  the  practical,  business- 
like character  which  it  is  intended  the  pro- 
ceedings shall  assume. 

J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM, 

Supt,  Public  Instruction. 


THE   DAUPHIN  COUNTY  COURT 

CANNOT    ISSUE   A   MANDAMUS    AGAINST    THK    STAH 

SUPEK I NTENDENT. 


IN  X  878  Jeremiah  Hawker  was  elected  Super- 
intendent of  public  schools  in  the  dty 
of  Scran  ton.  Objections  were  made  agaiDst 
his  being  commissioned,  the  allegation  being 
that  he  was  not  qualified.  As  was  his  dntj 
under  the  law,  the  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  appointed  a  board  of  examinen, 
and  notified  Mr.  Hawker  to  appear  before  it 
for  e3camination.  He  did  so,  but,  his  exam- 
ination not  proving  satisfactory,  his  commis- 
sion was  refused;  and,  subsequently,  Mr 
Joseph  Roney,  who  had  received  the  next 
highest  vote  in  the  convention,  was  duly  com- 
missioned. Mr.  Hawker,  feeling  himself  ag- 
grieved, applied  to  the  Court  of  Commoo 
Pleas  of  Dauphin  county  for  a  writ  compel 
ling  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instnicticn 
to  show  cause  for  withholding  his  commis- 
sion. Judge  Pearson  decided  that  be  had  no 
power  to  grant  such  a  writ.  The  case  was 
carried  to  the  Supreme  Court,  which,  through 
Chief  Justice  Sharswood,  rendered  the  fol- 
lowing opinion  sustaining  the  Court  below, 
and  even  going  further,  and  plainly  stating 
that  Mr.  Hawker  was  not  entitled  to  the 
Mandamus  on  the  merits  of  his  case  : 

OPINION  OF   THE  SUPREME  COURT. 

Commonwealth  ( ^         *     .1      i-.  ^    ^ 

^^-  )  Error  to  the   Court    of    Commoa 

Wickeriham.    (     Picas  of  Dauphin  couoly. 

Per  Curiam  :  Upon  the  question  of  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  of  Daaphin 
county  to  issue  Mandamus  to  a  State  officer,  we  adfflt 
the  opinion  of  the  learned  President  of  the  Court 
below. 

Apart  from  this  question,  we  think  even  if  the  Court 
had  jurisdiction,  the  relator  did  not  show  himself 
entitled  to  the  mandamus  for  which  he  prayed.  It  is 
true  that  by  the  Act  of  April  9,  1867,  it  was  provided 
that  serving  as  County,  City,  or  Borough  Supenntend- 
ent  shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  test  of  qualificatioB ; 
but  the  act  also  provides  that  if  upon  examination  of 
the  evidence  of  competency  it  shall  not  prove  to  be 
such  as  is  required,  or  if  objection  be  made  in  con- 
formity with  the  4th  section  of  the  Act  of  April  17, 
1865,  the  Superintendent  of  Common  Schools  shall 
appoint  two  competent  persons,  himself  being  the 
the  third,  to  examine  the  person  elected — and  if  upon 
such  examination  his  qualifications  are  found  insuffi- 
cient, the  commission  shall  not  issue.  The  answer  of 
the  respondent  shows  that  such  objections  were  maH» 
— the  committee  appointed — ^and  a  report  made  im- 
favorable  to  the  relator.  It  is  clear,  we  think,  ihat  it  is 
only  when  no  objections  are  interposed  thai  the  pro- 
vision that  serving  as  County,  City,  or  Boroug^h  Super- 
intendent shall  be  deemed  a  sufficient  test  of  qualfica- 
tion.  Such  service  may  have  shown  that  the  candi- 
date was  entirely  disqualified. 

Judgment  affirmed. 


i88o.] 
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Miscellany. 


I.   NOTES  AND  PERSONALS. 


SO  far  as  we  arc  able  to  learn.  West  Marlborough, 
Chester  county,  is  the  banner  district  for  lady 
ichool  directors,' having  elected  three  this  spring.  It 
^as  charged  before  the  election  that,  as  new  houses 
ire  to  be  erected,  it  would  be  best  to  elect  men,  but 
.he  voters  thought  differently. 

Prof.  W.  B.  Hall,  who  for  years  has  had  charge  of 
nusic  in  the  schools  of  Lancaster  city,  and  who  is 
«rell  known  as  a  vocalist,  has  just  been  elected  to  the 
iame  department  at  the  State  Normal  School  at 
Lndiana. 

D.  G.  Williams,  County  Superitendent  of  York 
:ounty,  visited  all  the  schools  of  the  county  during 
Iiis  term,  and  held  twenty-six  institutes  besides. 

Teachers  of  Armstrong,  Indiana,  and  Westmore- 
and  counties  held  a  joint  institute  at  Leechburg, 
v^hich  was  well  attended  and  a  success  in  every  way, 
:veii  financially,  for  when  all  the  expenses  were  paid 
iiere  was  a  balance  left  of  seventy-seven  dollars. 

Milwaukee  will  establish,  this  spring,  a  free  kinder- 
garten, upon  the  plan  of  the  St.  Louis  kindei-gartens. 
tt  will  be  under  the  supervision  of  Miss  S.  A.  Stew- 
ut,  principal  of  the  Normal  Department,  and  will  be 
:onsidered  a  branch  of  that  department.  The  San 
F'rancisco  Board  of  Education  has  appointed  a  com- 
nittee  to  investigate  the  whole  system  of  kindergarten 
nstniction,  and  to  consider  the  advisability  of  adopt- 
ng  it  in  connection  with  the  public  school  system  of 
Zi^lifomia.  This  action  is  apparently  the  result  of  a 
-ecent  vigorous  discussion  in  the  San  Francisco  news- 
>apers  and  schools  of  the  Quincy  method. 

Girard  College  now  contains  870  orphans,  and  its 
ncome  has  so  increased  since  Girard^s  death  that  the 
lew  buildings  necessary  to  receive  this  large  number 
lave  been  build  entirely  from  that-  income  without 
renching  on  the  fund.  The  college  has  thus  far  re- 
reived  and  educated  2,464  orphans,  and  has  inden- 
ured  under  the  provisions  of  the  will  1028  boys.  A 
arge  proportion  of  those  who  have  left  its  walls  are 
loing  satisfactorily  in  life,  while  some  have  already 
Lttained  distinction.  The  development  of  Mr.  Girard's 
»^1  lands  in  Pennsylvania  has  raised  the  gross  income 
>f  the  estate  from  ^67,953.44  in  1833  (^^^  X^^  *ftcr 
lis  death)  to  ^877,165.72  in  1879. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Northrop,  of  Connecticut,  was  more  than 
L  year  ago  requested  by  General  Klyotaka  Kuroda, 
ninister  of  the  Interior  Department  of  his  Imperial 
apanese  Majesty,  "  to  accept  a  small  token  of  their 
Lppreciatioa  of  his  services  in  behalf  of  Japanese  stu- 
lents."  That  "small  token  of  sincere  thanks"  ar- 
ived  last  week  in  the  form  of  a  beautiful  breakfast, 
linner  and  tea  set  of  china  of  about  200  pieces,  with 
vith  his  initials  on  each.  The  exquisite  decorations 
»f  each  piece  show  why  so  long  a  time  was  needed  to 
^mplete  the  set. 

The  Central  High  School  committee  of  the  Board 
»f  Education,  Philadelphia,  met  recently  in  the  High 
chool  building,  and  made  several  transfers  among  the 
eachers  of  the  institution.  The  professorship  of  Eng- 
isb  literature,  which  had  become  vacant  by  the  death 
>f  Joseph  W.  Wilson,  was  tilled  by  the  selection  of 
^ofessor  Franklin  Taylor,  the  present  professor  of 
belles- Lettres  and  Elocution.  Professor  E.  W.  Vodges 
ras  transferred  from  the  professorship  of  mental  and 
olitical  Bcienct  to  the  place  made  vacant  by  Professor 


Taylor's  transfer.  F.  F.  Christine,  principal  of  the 
Boy*s  C*rammar  School  in  the  Twenty-Second  ward, 
was  selected  as  professor  of  mental  and  political 
science. 

The  trustees  of  the  State  Normal  School,  Edinboro, 
will  make  the  following  repairs  and  additions  this 
season :  Remove  and  rebuild  the  academy.  The  in- 
terior will  be  rearranged  and  made  entirely  new.  There 
will  be  three  rooms  24x28  and  three  14x24,  with  hall 
and  vestibule.  Repair  and  rearrange  Assembly  Hall, 
making  a  library  room  42x64,  two  class  rooms  20x30, 
and  two  rooms  for  apparatus  each  14x25.  Erect  a 
new  brick  school  house,  with  six  rooms  20x30. 

All  the  work  will  be  plain,  substantial  and  service- 
able. The  casings  and  wainscoting  will  be  made  of 
hard  wood  polished.  The  ceiling  and  side  walls  will 
have  tinted  hard  finish.  The  rooms  will  be  well 
lighted,  ventilated  and  heated.  The  expense  of  the 
improvements  is  placed  at  ^  1 2,000.  When  completed 
the  class-room  accomodations  of  the  school  will  not  be 
surpassed  by  any  school  in  the  State. 

Prof.  W.  T.  Roepper  died  at  his  residence,  in  Beth- 
lehem, on  Thursday  morning  last,  at  the  age  of  70 
years.  He  was  a  very  prominent  man  in  the  Moravian 
church,  having  had  charge  of  the 'Moravian  school  in 
Holland  and  Ireland  for  a  number  of  years.  He  was 
educated  for  the  ministry,  but  was  never  ordained. 
He  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  sciences,  and  was 
professor  of  mineralogy  and  geology  in  Lehigh  Uni- 
versity for  about  five  years,  and  at  the  same  time  was 
curator  of  the  museum  at  that  institution.  He  was 
recognized  as  one  of  the  best  mineralogists  in  the 
country,  and  was  the  discoverer  of  the  celebrated 
Zinc  Ore  Mines,  in  Friedensville,  Lehigh  county. 

The  County  Superintendent  of  Butler  county,  as- 
sisted by  Deputy  Superintendent  Houck,  held  six 
local  institutes,  one  at  each  of  the  following  places  : 
Butler,  Saxonburg,  Prospect,  Evansburg,  West  Sun- 
bury  and  Fairview.  This  was  an  experiment  in 
Butler  county,  but  Superintendent  McKee  is  highly 
gratified  with  the  results.  The  teachers,  directors  and 
friends  of  education  turned  out  in  large  numbers,  and 
co-operated  most  heartily  with  the  County  Superin- 
tendent in  his  earnest  efforts  to  advance  the  cause  of 
education  in  his  county. 

President  Angell,  of  Michigan  University,  men- 
tioned at  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Tri-State  Teachers' 
Association  some  of  the  disadvantages  of  the  teacher's 
profession.  Among  them  was  the  temptation  to  the 
teacher  to  limit  his  learning  and  his  intellectual  de- 
velopment to  the  amount  required  in  his  daily  duties ; 
the  tendency  to  do  his  work  in  the  spirit  of  dull  rou- 
tine ;  the  danger  of  falling  into  an  exaggerated  pro- 
fessional habit  or  priggish  air ;  and  a  temptation  to 
become  conceited,  to  hold  an  undue  estimate  of  his 
ability  and  learning.  *<  I  have  sometimes  heard  it 
said,"  added  Mr.  Angell,  **  that  you  will  see  more 
evidences  of  this  conceit  in  a  convention  of  teachers 
at  an  ordinary  teachers'  institute  than  in  most  assem- 
blies of  men." 

The  scientific  department  of  the  State  Normal 
School,  at  Millersville,  has  recently  received  a  large 
and  valuable  collection  of  physical  and  chemical  ap- 
paratus, imported  from  Germany.  It  was  obtained 
from  Mr.  W.  Apel,  instrument  maker  to  the  University 
of  Goettingen,  an  ingenious  and  scientific  mechanician. 
The  school  now  possesses  a  remarkably  fine  collection 
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of  apparatus,  sufficient  for  the  most  advanced  courses  | 
in   physics   and   chemistry.     The    department   is   in 
charge  of  Dr.  Baker,  a  graduate  of  Goeltingen  Uni- 
versity, a  gentleman  distinguished  alike  for  his  scien- 
tific attainments  and  his  modesty. 

The  tenth  and  eleventh  annual  reports  of  the  Su-. 
perintendent  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Pittsbnrgh  have 
just  been  issued,  covering  the  years  1877-8  and 
1878-9,  the  school  year  closing  under  the  new  law  on 
September  I,  1879.  The  combined  reports  make  a 
pamphlet  of  121  pages,  and  gives  statistics  of  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  the  school  department, 
names  of  pupils  of  the  High  School,  lists  of  teachers, 
boards  of  directors  of  the  sub-districts,  the  enrollment 
and  average  attendance  of  pupils,  and  the  receipts  and 
expenditures  of  each  sub-district  in  the  city.  From 
the  report  of  1878-I879  we  learn  that  there  are  52 
district  and  one  High  School  building  in  the  city, 
which,  including  the  furniture,  are  worth  ^1,900,000. 
There  are  222  school  directors  in  the  city,  and  456 
teachers  were  employed  during  the  year.  The  total 
admissions  to  the  schools  were  23,216;  the  average 
monthly  enrollment- 18,804,  and  the  average  daily  at- 
tendance 15,887. 

Superintendent  Larrabce,  of  Wayne  county,  informs 
his  teachers  that  for  the  coming  term  the  examinations 
are  to  be  more  thorough  than  heretofore.  He  also 
suggests  that  they  study  more  of  the  natural  sciences, 
especially  physiology  and  botany,  and  as  an  encour- 
agement he  will  give  to  all  who  desire  it,  and  whose 
last  certificate  averaged  at  least  seventy-five  per  cent., 
an  examination  in  those  branches,  and  mark  the  re- 
sult on  the  certificate. 

Honesdale  borough  has  probably  the  best  managed 
public  school  library  in  the  State.  It  contains  not 
only  many  books,  but  what  is  better,  they  are  first- 
class.  J.  M.  Dolph,  principal  of  the  schools,  is  the 
acting  librarian.  The  schools  of  Honesdale  rank  with 
the  best  in  the  State,  and  much  of  the  credit  is  due  to 
the  efficient  administration  of  Mr.  Dolph. 

The  Pennsylvania  State  training  school  contains  an 
idiot  boy  with  a  wonderful  memory.  So  remarkable 
are  his  powers  of  memory,  that,  after  listening  to  a  ser- 
mon or  other  discourse,  he  is  able  to  repeat  it  verbatim, 
preserving  also  the  intonation  of  the  speaker.  As  a 
test  of  this  singular  faculty  the  lad  was  once  taken  to 
Media  to  attend  a  lecture  on  some  scientific  matter, 
and  the  next  day  was  asked  to  repeat  it.  To  the  as- 
tonishment of  all  he  readily  repeated  the  entire  lecture, 
rendering  Latin  phrases  and  technicalities  as  glibly  as 
the  vernacular. 

That  many  of  the  teachers  of  Philadelphia  are 
grievously  overworked  and  grievously  underpaid,  is 
the  statement  of  The  Telegraph  of  that  city.  "  It  is 
unreasonable  to  expect,"  it  adds, "  that  a  woman  who, 
after  a  toilsome  day  in  the  school-room,  is  compelled 
to  sit  up  until  nearly  midnight  with  examination 
papers,  averages,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing,  will  take 
the  liveliest  sort  of  interest  in  higher  educational 
methods,  or  in  anything  else  but  the  baldest  and  bar- 
renest  routine.  As  our  school  system  is  at  present 
organized,  not  only  is  no  encouragement  held  out  to 
the  teachers  to  interest  themselves  in  the  science  of 
teaching,  but  they  are  subjected  to  the  most  enormous 
discouragements."  It  is  proposed  in  Philadelphia  to 
give  teaching  licenses  only  for  a  short  term  at  first, 
and  to  provide  a  system  of  re-examination  to  test  the 
teacher's  capacity. 

The  Berlin  University  has  four  thousand  eight  hun- 
dred and  twenty-two  students  this  winter,  while  the 
University  at  l^ipsic,  formerly  the  most  frequented, 
has  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  forty-five. 


II.    SCIENTIFIC  NOTES. 


Official  statistics  show  that  16,727,669  stamps 
were  affixed  to  patent  medicines  in  England  during 
last  year.     They  yielded  a  revenue  of  ^700,cx». 

An  advertisement  of  a  railroad  company  in  Italy 
recently  for  1000  workmen  at  1.80  francs  (36  cts.)  a 
day  was  answered  by  28,000  applicants. 

According  to  Humboldt,  the  coldest  town  in  the 
world  is  Jakutsk,  a  city  of  5,000  inhabitants  in  East- 
ern Siberia,    Its  mean  annual  temperature  is  13.7°  K. 

The  highest  inhabited  house  in  this  country  is  on 
Mount  Lincoln,  Colorado.  It  is  14,157  feet  high. 
The  railway  village  of  Galera,  in  Peru,  is  15,635  feet 
high. 

There  is  in  Elmwood  cemetery,  Memphis,  a  tree 
part  oak  and  part  elm.  The  trunk  is  to  all  appear- 
ances oak,  and  one  of  the  two  large  branches  is  oak 
and  the  other  elm. 

Dr.  Hammond's  opinion  of  pie :  "  Pie  is  vile  be- 
cause it  is  indigestible,  inexcusable,  and  mysterious. 
It  is  indigestible  because  of  the  very  nature  of  its 
composition  ;  it  is  inexcusable  because  it  is  tampering 
with  the  holiest  functions  of  the  stomach  to  offer  pie 
to  it  in  place  of  food ;  and  it  is  mysterious  because  you 
don't  know  what  you  are  eating.  Purchased  pie  is 
the  worst  of  all." 

Prof.  Marsh  favors  an  estimate  placing  the  antiquity 
of  man  in  Europe  at  250,000  years,  according  to  data 
furnished  by  a  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the  glacial 
epoch.  There  is  strong  evidence  of  a  yet  earlier  hu- 
man existence  in  America. 

A  copy  of  the  South  Carolina  and  Georgia  almanac 
for  1794,  which  has  been  foijnd  by  the  Charleston  (S. 
C.)  NewSf  gives  the  population  of  the  chief  cities  of 
the  Union  as  follows:  Philadelphia,  42,520;  New 
York,  30,000;  Charleston,  20,000;  Boston,  18,000; 
Bultimore,  15  503;  Newport,  6,000. 

Before  the  invention  of  hats,  both  men  and  women 
generally  wore  close-knit  woolen  caps.  Man's  hat 
was  invented  in  1404  at  Paris,  by  a  Swiss.  Hats  were 
first  worn  in  England  in  the  time  of  Henry  VII.,  and 
first  manufactured  in  London,  in  1510. 

The  "  Jenner  Vaccine  Farm,"  near  Chambersburg, 
Pa.,  for  supplying  vaccine  matter  to  be  used  as  a  pre- 
ventive for  small-pox,  is  in  successful  operation.  The 
matter  is  obtained  from  healthy  heifers  from  six  to 
sixteen  years  old.  The  animals  are  vaccinated,  and 
after  from  five  to  eight  days,  the  hardened  lymph  is 
gathered  in  glass  tubes,  and  on  prepared  quills  and 
ebony  points.  Special  attention  is  given  to  the  health 
and  comfort  of  the  animals;  they  are  provided  with 
upholstered  sacks  when  kept  in  a  lying  posture.  The 
farm  is  in  charge  of  Doctors  Suesserott  and  Mark- 
lein. 

There  are  in  the  United  States  275,000  Indians, 
and  of  this  number  55,438  are  located  on  20,783,309 
acres  in  the  Indian  Territory.  In  Minnesota,  Wis- 
consin, Nebraska,  Kansas,  Iowa,  Colorado  and  Ore- 
gon there  are  36  reservations,  embracing  21,522,507 
acres.  We  have  made  929  treaties  with  327  different 
bands  of  Indians. 

A  match  that  may  be  repeatedly  struck,  yielding  a 
light  each  time,  hasten  patented.  It  consists  of  two 
rods,  one  of  potassium  chlorate  and  clay,  and  the 
other  of  phosphorus  and  clay,  placed  side  by  side.  A 
scraper  sliding  under  the  ends  of  the  rods  removes  a 
portion  of  each,  and  unites  the  separate  fragments, 
producing  the  light. 

The  route  of  the  new  inter-oceanic  railway  across 
the  Isthmus  of  Tehuantepec  is  through  the  state  of 
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Chiapas,  which  contains  no  iron,  and  has  no  iron  in- 
dustry of  any  kind.  Within  a  radius  of  eighty  miles 
around  Palenque,  the  capital,  there  is  not  a  single 
blacksDnith,  and  the  only  iron  articles  in  use  are  axes 
and  machtftas,  imported  from  the  United  States. 
Nails  are  unknown  to  the  people  of  this  state,  cords 
and  the  tendrils  of  vines  being  used  instead.  The 
tortilla  is  prepared  by  grinding  the  corn  between 
stones. 

The  Lyon  Medical  gives  the  legal  marriageable  age 
in  different  countries  in  Europe  as  follows : 

Men,  Wonten. 

Austria 14  years.  14  years. 

Germany 18  "  14  ** 

Belgium.. 18  '•  15  " 

Spain 14  *'  la  *' 

France i8-  "  15  " 

Greece 14  **  12  " 

Catholic  and  Orthodox  Hungary 14  *•  la  " 

Proiestant  Hungary 18  **  15  ** 

lUly x8  "  15  »• 

Portugal 14  ••  la  ** 

Russia 18  "  16  " 

Roumania 18  •'  16  " 

Saxony 18  **  16  " 

Switzerland 14  to  ao  "  la  to  17  " 

A  man  with  a  monstrous  head  has  been  fouiul  in 
Jersey.  The  head  measures  33  inches  round  at  the 
middle  of  the  forehead,  and  44  inches  over  the  fore- 
head and  under  the  chin.  Its  estimated  weight  is 
80  pounds,  which  is  two-fifths  of  his  entire  weight. 
The  distance  between  the  inner  corners  of  the  eyes  is 
four  inches,  and  that  between  the  temples  thirteen 
inches.  The  physicians  say  that  this  monstrous  de- 
velopment is  not  a  case  of  hydrocephalus,  but  an  ab- 
normal growth  of  skull  and  brain.  The  man  is  so  top- 
heavy  that  he  cannot  stand  upon  his  feet,  but  is 
obliged  to  lie  continually.  His  knowledge  is  very 
limited,  his  mind  being  that  of  a  child. 

The  Great  Eastern,  the  largest  vessel  afloat,  is  680 
feet  long,  32  feet  wide  at  the  widest  place,  and  58 
feet  deep.  Her  estimated  tonnage  is  22,627  tons. 
She  has  stowage  for  6,000  tons  cargo,  and  can  carry 
'  10,000  tons  of  coal.  Her  draught  of  water  when 
loaded  is  30  feet.  She  has  ample  accommodations 
for  800  first-class,  2,000  second-class,  and  1,200  third- 
class  passengers.  This  mammoth  vessel  has  proved  a 
complete  failure  as  a  passenger  or  freight  steamer,  and 
has  been  called  into  service  only  in  laying  sub-marine 
cables.  It  is  now  proposed  to  use  her  as  a  transport 
for  cattle  to  European  markets.  While  steamers 
as  large  as  the  Great  Eastern  would  be  useless 
for  ordinary  purposes,  those  of  more  moderate 
dimensions,  yet  very  large,  have  proven  entirely 
successful.  Several  of  these  large  vessels  have  re- 
cently been  placed  upon  the  ocean,  as  The  Gallia  of 
the  Cunard  line,  5,200  tons;  the  Arizona  of  the  Guion 
line,  5,300  tons;  and  the  Orient  for  an  East  India 
line,  5,386  tons.  And  two  vessels  much  larger  than 
these  are  now  building,  one  for  the  Cunard  company 
to  be  of  7,500  tons,  and  one  for  the  Inman  company 
to  be  of  about  8,000  tons. 

A  gigantic  engineering  scheme  is  that  of  M.  de 
Sainte  Ann  to  bridge  the  English  Channel.  As  pro- 
posed by  him,  the  bridge  would  be  about  twenty-two 
miles  long.  It  would  rest  on  at  least  175  immense 
stone  piers,  built  to  a  height  of  nearly  one  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  above  the  sea  level,  the  piers  in  the  deep- 
est portion  of  the  channel  extending  nearly  two  hun- 
dred feet  below  the  surface  of  the  water.  The  cost  is 
estimated  at  300,000,000  francs. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  a  large  outlay  of  capi- 
tal and  considerable  engineering  skill  would  be  re- 
quired to  create  an  inland  sea  on  the  African  conti- 


nent. After  several  explorations,  however,  Mr. 
Donald  Mackenzie  boldly  asserts  that  by  piercing  a 
a  sand-bar  three  hundred  yards  long  and  thirty  feet 
deep,  an  artificial  sea  may  be  created  in  the  Sahara 
Desert  covering  sixty  thousand  square  miles.  Com- 
munication once  established  with  the  ocean,  he  thinks 
the  in -rush  of  the  water  would  create  a  navigable 
channel.  The  interior  sea  would  occupy  the  great 
basin  of  El  Joof,  a  depression  in  the  western  part  of 
the  desert,  two  hundred  feet  in  depth  below  the  level 
of  the  ocean. 

Rapidity  of  Thought. — By  way  of  ascertaining 
just  how  fast  we  can  think,  experiments,  with  the  use 
of  several  forms  of  apparatus,  have  been  made  by 
scientific  men.  In  all  the  experiments  the  time  re- 
required  for  a  simple  thought  was  never  less  than  a 
fortieth  of  a  second.  In  other  words,  the  mind  can 
perform  not  more  than  2,400  simple  acts  in  a  minute, 
1,500  a  minute  being  the  rate  for  middle  age.  From 
these  fi(;ures  it  will  be  seen  how  absurd  are  many  pop- 
ular notions  in  regard  to  the  fleetness  of  thought,  how 
exaggerated  are  the  terrors  of  remorseful  memory  that 
moralists  have  invented  for  the  moment  of  dying. 
And  we  may  reasonably  "  discount  "  all  the  stories  of 
told  by  men  saved  from  drowning,  cut  down  before 
death  by  hanging,  or  rescued  from  sudden  peril  from 
other  causes.  No  doubt  a  man  may  think  of  a  great 
multitude  of  experiences,  good  or  bad,  in  a  few  min- 
utes; but  that  the  thoughts  and  emotions  of  a  long  life 
may  surge  through  the  mind  during  the  seconds  of 
asphyxiation,  is  manifestly  impossible. 

Iron  in  the  Atmosphere.— Observations  of 
snow  collected  on  mountain-tops,  and  within  the 
Arctic  circle  far  beyond  the  influence  of  factories  and 
smoke,  confirm  the  supposition  that  minute  particles 
of  iron  float  in  the  atmosphere,  and  in  time  fall  to  the 
earth.  Some  physicists  believe  that  these  floating 
particles  of  iron  are  concerned  in  the  striking  phe- 
nomena of  the  aurora.  Gronemann,  of  Goltingen, 
holds  that  streams  of  the  particles  revolve  round  the 
sun,  and  that  when  passing  the  earth  they  are  at- 
tracted to  the  poles,  and  stretch  forth  as  long  fila- 
ments into  space.  But  as  they  travel  with  planetary 
velocity  they  become  ignited  in  our  atmosphere,  and 
thus  produce  the  luminous  appearances  of  aurorse. 
In  his  recent  voyages.  Prof.  Nordenskjold  examined 
snow  far  in  the  north,  beyond  Spitzbergen,  and  found 
therein  exceedingly  smail  particles  of  metallic  iron^ 
phosphorus  and  cobalt. 

Mexican  Barometer. — On  board  a  Mexican 
steamer  recently  arrived  at  Mobile,  was  a  barometer 
of  very  simple  construction,  but  of  greatest  accuracy. 
It  consisted  only  of  a  long  strip  of  cedar,  very  thin, 
about  two  and  a  half  feet  in  length,  about  an  inch 
wide,  cut  with  the  grain,  and  set  in  a  block,  or  foot. 
This  cedar  strip  was  backed,  or  lined,  with  one  of 
white  pine,  cut  across  the  grain,  and  the  two  were 
tightly  glued  together.  To  bend  these  when  dry  is 
to  snap  them,  but  on  the  approach  of  bad  weather  the 
cedar  curls  over  until  the  top  at  times  touches  the 
ground.  This  simple  instrument  is  the  invention  of  a 
Mexican  guitar  maker,  and  such  is  its  accuracy  that 
it  will  indicate  the  coming  on  of  a  storm  full  twenty- 
four  hours  before  any  other  kind  of  barometer  known. 
If  this  instrument  acts  as  described,  there  could  easily 
be  a  scale  made  by  comparison  with  a  mercurial  ba- 
rometer, and  it  could  be  used  in  place  of  the  mercu- 
rial It,  we  douU  not,  would  be  much  cheaper  also, 
placing  it  within  the  reach  of  persons  now  unable  to 
possess  a  mercurial  or  aneroid  barometer. 
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POLISH  MAY  SONG. 
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£^rth  puts  on      her 


^ 


May      is  here,      the  world  re  -  joi  •   ces;    ^arth  puts  on      her  smiles     to  greet     her: 

Birds  through  ev  -  'ry  thick  -et      call  -  ing.  Wake  the  woods    to    sounds  of  glad  -  ness: 

Earth     toheav'n    lifts    up     her    voi   -  ces;    Sky,   and  field,  and  wood,  and  riv    -    er: 


^^^^^^ 


Grove  and  field  lift  up  their  vol  -  ces ;  Leaf  and  flowV  come  forth  to  meet  her  I 
Hark  1  the  long  -  drawn  notes  are  fall  •  ing,  Sad,  but  pleas  -  ant  in  their  sad  -  ness^ 
With    their  heart    our   heart    re  -  joi   -    ces ;  For    His  gifts     we     praise  the   Gxv   -  cr. 


Hap  -  py     May,     blithesome    May  I     Win  -  ter's  reign       has      pass'd     a    •    way  I 
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Hap  -    py    May,    blithe  •  some  May  1    Win   •   ter's  reign     has     pass'd     a  -  way  I 
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FATHER,  WHATE'ER  OF  EARTHLY  BLISS. 


r^-t^"^  S-Uj 


"Naomi."    Masoh. 


i 


i 


f.  Fa  -  ther,  whate'er    of        earth -ly    bliss      Thy    sov' -  reign  will    de     -     nics, 

2.  Give    me  a  calm      and      thankful    heart,   From    ev  •  *ry  mur-mur        free; 

3.  Let    the  sweet  hope  that    Thou  art  mine       My     life      and  death  at     -     tend. 


^^^^^ 
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Ac    -  cept  -  ed       at  Thy  throne  of      grace,   Let    this         pe  -   ti  -  tion         rise. 

The    bless  -  ings    of         Thy   grace  im  -   part,     And    let        me      hve    to        Thee. 
Thy    prcs  -  ence  through  my     jour  -  ney    shine,    And  crown     my      journey's        end. 


-McB.  APPLETON  &  €0MPANT,3f 

549  &  551  Broadway,  New  7ork. 


^NEV^  BOOKS.*^ 
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By  WM.  T.  HARRIS.  L.L.  H.^Supt.  of  Schools,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

A.  J.  RICKOFF,  A.  M.,  Supt.  of  Instrtution,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

MARK  BAILEY,  A.  M..  Instructor  in  Elocution,  Yale  College. 

Consisting  of  Five  Books,  Superbly  Illustrated. 

These  books  were  made  by  teachers  for  teachers.  During  the  short  time  they  have  been  before  the  pub- 
lie,  two  States  and  hundreds  of  towns  have  adopted  them,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  Readers.  Examine 
them,  and  you  will  use  them.  Specimen  copies  for  examination  with  reference  to  introduction,  if  approved, 
will  be  sent  to  Teachers  and  Committees  at  Uie  following  rates: 


First  Reader  -  -  10c. 
Second  Reader  -  -  ISd 
Ttiird  Reader  -    -     20c. 


Fourth  Reader  -  -  25c. 
Fifth  Reader  -  -  45c^ 
The  Whole  Set  -    $1.1S. 


Stickne3r'8  Fen  and  Picture  Z^angnage  Series.  In  three  Series  of  Four  Numbers  each. 
For  Primary  and  Grammar  Schools.  The  most  charming  and  attractive  books  for  Language  and  Compo- 
sition Exercises  ever  prepared. 

*  Words,  and  Sow  to  Put  Them  Together."  This  little  book  should  be  in  the  hands  of 
every  boy  and  girl  in  our  schools."  It  will  not  rival  any  book  now  in  use,  but  is  designed  to  go  before 
all  such,  and  "  make  their  paths  straight."     Sent  for  examination,  postpaid,  for  25  cents. 


The  Model  Copy-Books,  in  Six  ITumbers,  with  Sliding  Copies,  contain  so  many 

evident  marks  of  SUPERIORITY  that  the  demand  for  them  has  been  FAR  beyond  the  Publishers' ABiliiy 
TO  SUPPLY.  With  LARGELY  INCREASED  FACILITIES  for  manufacture,  they  can  NuW  be  furnished  in  any 
QUANTITY.     Sample  number,  10  cents. 

Srusi's  Primary  Brawlng  Cards.    For  Slate  and  Blackboard  Bzercises.    In 

Two  Parts,  of  12  Cards  and  36  Exercises  each,  with  INSTRUCTIONS  for  DRAWING  and  a  TEST 
RULE.  "Just  the  thing  for  little  folks."  "Any  one  can  teach  Drawing  with  these  cards." 
Sample  set,  10  cents. 

G^eneral  Sistory,  from  b.  c.  800  to  a.  d.  1876.  Outlined  in  Diagrams  and  Tables  ;  with  Index  and 
Genealogies.  For  General  Reference,  and  for  Schools  and  Colleges.  By  Samuel  Williard,  A.  M., 
M.  D.,  Professor  of  History  in  Chicago  High-School.     8vo.    Cloth,  $2, 

Principles  and  Practice  of  Teaching.    By  James  ^ohonnot,    i2mo.    Qoth,  I1.50. 
Sarkness's  Preparatory  Course  in  I^atin  Prose  Authors,  comprising  four  books  of 

Caesar's  Gallic  War,  Sallust's  Catiline,  and  eight  Orations  of  Cicero.  With  Notes,  Illustrations,  a  Map 
of  Gaul,  and  a  Special  Dictionary.     i2mo.     Cloth,  ^1.75. 

HarTmess's  SallustTs  Catiline*  with  Notes  and  other  Special  Vocabulary,  i2mo.  Goth,  I1.15. 

The  Tiatin  Speaker.  Easy  Dialogues  and  other  Selections  for  Memorizing  and  Declaiming  in  the 
Latin  Language.    By  Frank  Sewall,  A.  M.  i2mo.    ^i. 


D%  A^ri^TOTX  ft  COMPAKTt  PubiiJSkbbs* 

IVBlf  TOBX,      BOSTOSr,      CHICAGOt 


Or.  J.  A. 
s.  J. 
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,  Affe&t  for  Eastern  Panaaayivaziia.    FotUnrllle.  Pa. 
TSA,  iLarent  for  17orthem  Pmnsylvania.    ^^illiaBaaport*  Fa. 
« Ag«nt  for  Sontnwastem  PenziBylvaxUa,  99  de  1 0 1  Wood  St.,  Fittabnrf  ] 


^be  8e^t  Iton  0esk  iWet  Patented. 


Fateat  "TT"  Head!  Scliaol-Desk. 


THIS  DESK  IS  PUT  TOGETHER 

**Br  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  PUOCESS.**- 

The  Mechanical  Union  of  llie  Wood  and  Iron  is  perfect,  and  the  woods  can  never  come  off 
the  irons  or  become  loose  in  any  way. 

f^^~  Catalogues  giving  full  detail  of  the  manner  of  lonslnictiov  sent  on  application. 


^cBlNT  WOOB  B1SK*<- 

Has  no  superiors,  and  is   preferred  to  ihe  heaviest  iron  desk  liy  a   majority  of  buyers  be- 
cause of  its  Lower  Price,  because  the  back  and  feet  are  solid  and  not  made  of  slats 
and  because  the  standards  will  not  break,     A  S&Siple  Se&t  FtCd  of  either  of  the  above 
desks  to  any  School  Board  having  desks  tn  buy. 
*»*Seild  for  S&Uple  And  Prices   before  you  buy.     Ai)DKt:ss 

McCLEES  &  GKIPFETH. 

GENEHAL  SCHOOL  PXTHNISHEPS, 

1026  Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 


THE 


EDUCATION  IN  GERMANY  AND  FRANCE. 


SOME  SURPRISING  S 

1'HE  Evening  Post,  New  York,  March  6, 
contained  a  letter  from  Berlin,  which 
we  print  below,  concerning  education  ir 
Germany  and  France. 

The  writer  makes  certain  criticisms  on 
German  education  which  our  own  observa- 
tions compel  us  to  think  well  founded.  Spe- 
cial nolice  is  called  to  some  matters  of  great 
importance.  First,  to  the  prevalency  of 
illiteracy  among  the  common  people.  The 
writer  seems  to  have  in  view  the  number  who 
cannot  read  and  write,  and  this  number  seems 
larger  than  has  been  supposed;  but  our  at- 
tention was  mainly  attracted  to  the  multi- 
tudes among  the  common  people,  the  peas- 
antry, who  could  read  and  write,  but  who 
seldom  did  either,  and  who  are  in  a  general 
way  ignorant,  stolid  and  dwarfed,  both  in- 
tellectually and  morally,  by  the  hard  life  they 
lead  and  the  want  of  any  spur  to  improvement. 
Second,  lo  the  significant  fact  that  neither 
schoolmasters  nor  pupils  are  expected  to  do 
much  general  thinking  for  themselves.  The 
truth  is,  the  present  rulers  in  Germany  are 
becoming  afraid  of  the  schools,  and  they 
desire  to  make  them  mote  and  more  an  in- 
strumentality for  strengthening  the  govern- 
ment and  shackling  ail  aspirations  towards 
more  enlarged  freedom  on  the  part  of  the 
people.  They  realize  that  what  constitutes 
the  safety  of  a  republic  is  the  bane  of  an 
empire — universal  intelligence. 

All  honor  to  the  present  republican  leaders 
in  France.    The  educational  question  is  a 


:hooi.  statistics, 

question  of  life  and  death  with  them,  and' 
they  are  making  herculean  efforts  to  solve  it. 
Money  is  being  poured  out  like  water  to- 
build  and  repair  school -houses,  to  obtain  the 
services  of  the  best  teachers,  and  to  secure 
the  most  efficient  system  of  inspection. 
Nothing  like  the  movement  now  making  was 
ever  known  in  France — may  it  prove  tri-  ' 
umphantly  successful. 

Berlin,  February  13,  1880. 

A  too-early  and  too-easily  acquired  fame- 
acts  perhaps  as  often  detrimentally  to  the 
production  of  national  as  of  individual  excel- 
lence. The  elementary  schools  (Volksschu- 
len)  in  Germany  furnish  us  a  glaring  example 
of  this.  The  ordinary  German  has  heard  and 
read  so  much  about  the  superiority  of  his 
schools  to  those  of  all  other  countries,  about 
the  victories  won  by  the  "  schoolmaster"  at 
Sadowa  in  1866  and  at  Sedan  in  1870,-  that 
he  imagines  his  schools  have  reached  the 
highest  point  of  perfection.  To  think  of  im- 
proving them  would  be  ridiculous 

But  standing  still  is  rare  in  nature.  Either 
progress  or  deterioration  is  the  rule.  The- 
best  German  authorities  are  far  from  being 
satisfied  with  their  schools,  and  acknowledge 
that  the  German,  especially  the  Prussian 
schools,  are  becoming  poorer  rather  than  bet- 
ter. The  reaction  which  followed  184S  was  lit- 
tle favorable  to  popular  education ;  and  from 
to  the  time  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction,  Dr.  Falk,  in  1872,  the  standard. 
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of  the  people's  schools  became  gradually 
lower  and  lower ;  and  the  law  of  compulsory 
education  was  enforced  with  a  laxity  corre- 
sponding ill  to  Prussian  severity  in  other 
branches  of  public  administration.  To  show 
clearly  the  condition  of  popular  education  in 
Germany  and  Prussia  in  the  year  1871, 1  will 
give  some  official  statistics  taken  from  the 
census  of  that  year. 

In  the  province  of  Prussia  thirty  per 
centum  of  the  population  could  neither  read 
nor  write ;  in  the  state  of  Prussia  more  than 
twelve  per  centum  were  in  the  same  condi- 
tion. In  Prussia  the  provinces  which  showed 
the  lowest  percentage  of  illiterates  were  those 
of  Saxony,  Hessen-Nassau  and  Sleswick-Hol- 
stein,  namely,  four  per  centum.  In  Bavaria, 
in  1873,  seven  ^^^  three-tenths  per  centum 
of  the  recruits  were  illiterate ;  in  the  Upper 
Palatinate  fifteen  per  centum.  The  greatest 
illiteracy  prevails  in  Upper  Silesia,  where 
there  are  now,  according  to  the  highest  sta- 
tistical authority  in  Germany,  Dr.  Engel,  Di- 
rector of  the  Prussian  Statistical  Bureau,  dis- 
tricts in  which  eighty  per  centum  of  the 
population  can  neither  read  nor  write. 

This  will  doubtless  appear  almost  incredi- 
ble to  many  persons,  but  **  figures  do  not  lie," 
least  of  all  those  of  so  careful  a  statistician 
as  Dr.  Engel.  Bismarck,  as  many  persons 
will  remember,  complained  in  the  last  session 

.  of  the  Reichstag  that  so  far  as  positive  results 
were  concerned,  the  lower  classes  in  Germany 

•were  worse  educated  than  those  of  France 

.and  England.  If  a  German  laborer  could 
read,  he  did  not  understand  how  to  make  any 
practical  use  of  his  knowledge.  Yesterday^ 
one  of  the  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Dep- 
uties asserted,  without  contradiction,  that  in 
the  country  schools  a  scholar  learned  rarely 
to  write  his  own  language  correctly.  In  con- 
nection with  the  debates  on  the  budget  of  the 
Minister  of  Public  Education,  the  state  of  the 

:  schools  is  attracting  attention  in  the  press,  and 
there  is  no  lack  of  complaints. 

Are  matters  then  likely  to  be  bettered? 
Not  at  all.  The  reaction  now  in  full  pro- 
gress seems  to  justify  the  words  recently 
uttered  by  Lord  Derby :  The  continental 
despotisms  do  not  desire  that  the  lower  classes 
should  become  well-to-do,  intelligent  and 
independent.  The  present  Minister  of  Pub- 
lic Education,  Von  Puttkamer,  criticised 
sharply,  day  before  yesterday,  the  presump- 
tion of  the  school  teachers,  in  whom,  under 
Falk,  a  manly  independence  was  encouraged. 
In  what  does  the  presumption  referred  to  by 
Von  Puttkamer  consist  ?     Why,  the  teachers 

» in  their  unions  and  papers,  have  taken  it  uix)n 


themselves  to  discuss — yes,  even  to  critidsc 
the  educational  legislation  and  the  educational 
policy  of  the  government.  **  Let  the  school 
teachers  keep  their  proper  places,"  cried  he, 
*'  and  leave  legislation  to  their  superiofs,  to 
whom  it  belongs.  The  first  attribute  of  a 
school  teacher  should  be  modesty."  On  the 
same  day  in  the  Chamber  a  reactionary  deputy, 
a  clergyman,  had  severe  criticisms  to  admin- 
ister against  the  results  of  Falk's  system, 
which  are  now  becoming  apparent.  *'  Yes- 
terday," said  he,  **  in  the  class  in  which  I 
was  giving  religious  instruction,  npt  one  child 
knew  of  the  history  of  the  illness  and  recov- 
ery of  King  Hiskias !  Instead  of  that,  the 
children  learn  the  biographies  of  Schiller, 
Herder,  Lessing  and  Goethe."  The  chief 
function  of  the  common  schools,  according 
to  the  present  authorities,  is  to  teach  the  peo 
pie  what  we  learn  as  well  in  "  Sunday-school " 
— religion  and  obedience  to  their  superiors. 

If  we  turn  to  France,  upon  whose  condi- 
tion in  more  than  one  respect  many  Germans 
look  with  envy  nothwithstanding  the  mill- 
iards, we  find  a  very  different  condition  of 
things.  In  public  instruction  she  has  made 
such  strides  of  late  that  in  some  particulars 
she  is  already  ahead  of  Germany,  and  she  is 
still  moving  forward  rapidly.  The  Berlin 
Vossische  Zeitung  contains  to-day  a  long  but 
interesting  article  upon  the  state  of  public 
instruction  in  France,  as  evidenced  by  the 
latest  report  of  M.  Ferry,  with  a  comparison 
with  education  in  Cjermany. 

It  appears  from  M.  Ferry's  report  that 
although  the  yearly  expenditures  of  France 
increased  during  the  years  from  1 871  to  1880 
from  1,900.000,000  to  2,800,000,000  of 
francs,  the  expenditures  for  education  have 
increased  more  rapidly  than  any  others.  In 
1870  the  state  expended  26,000,000  of  francs, 
in  1 88 1  provision  is  made  for  64,000,000  for 
public  instruction,  of  which  nearly  22,000,000 
are  for  common  schools;  in  1871  the  pro- 
vision made  by  the  state  for  public  schools 
was  only  8,620,000  francs.  These  figures 
indicate  the  expenditures  of  the  state  ;  those 
of  the  department  for  educational  purposes 
have  increased  from  187 1  to  1880  forty-seven 
per  centum,  those  of  the  communes  forty -four 
per  centum. 

The  most  surprising  and  happy  part  of  the 
report  is  that  which  exhibits  the  increase  in 
school  attendance.  In  1837  to  every  10,000 
inhabitants  there  were  752  who  attended 
school;  in  1877  there  were  1,281,  nearly 
one^ighth  of  the  entire  population.  In  Ger- 
many there  are  1,500  children  who  attend 
school  for  every  10,000  inhabitants,  but  this 
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is  only  apparently  better  than  the  proportion 
in  France.  In  Germany  the  children  attend 
school  eight  years,  from  six  to  fourteen  years 
of  age ;  in  France  they  attend  only  seven 
years,  from  six  to  thirteen  years  of  age. 
Secondly,  owing  to  the  much  smaller  number 
of  births  in  France,  the  proportion  of  chil- 
dren to  the  entire  population  is  smaller. 
Thirdly,  the  number  of  children  who  receive 
instruction  at  home  is  larger  in  France  than 
in  Germany.  The  Frenchman  is,  notwith- 
standing his  phrase  "  Egalite,  Liberte,  Fra- 
ternite,'*  more  aristocratic  and  exclusive  than 
the  German,  and  prefers  a  governor  or  gov- 
erness if  he  can  afford  the  expense. 

The  number  of  schools  in  France  increased 
from  1872  to  1878  from  70,179  to  73,110. 
In  1877  there  were  71,547  elementary 
schools,  of  which  9,353  were  free.  The 
teachers  numbered  in  the  same  year  110,709. 
In  1857  there  was  one  teacher  to  fifty-three 
pupils,  and  in  1877  there  was  one  teacher  to 
forty  eight  pupils.  The  proportion  existing 
between  the  number  of  teachers  and  the 
number  of  pupils  is  more  favorable  than  in 
Germany,  where  it  varies  somewhat  in  the 
different  states,  but  is,  I  am  very  certain, 
nowhere  so  high  as  in  France.  In  Prussia 
there  are  more  than  seventy  pupils  to  one 
teacher ;  in  Baden  the  proportion  is  still  more 
unfavorable. 

Two  years  and  a  half  ago  a  fund  was  estab- 
lished in  France  to  be  used  for  school  build- 
ings, to  which  the  state  contributed  by  way 
of  loans^  not  included  in  the  budget.  During 
these  two  years  and  a  half  57,000,000  francs 
have  been  used  in  erecting  4,757  school- 
houses.  According  to  Minister  Ferry,  268,- 
211,705  francs  are  still  needed  for  the  erec- 
tion of  17,792  school  buildings.  In  1837 
there  were  5,667  communes  without  schools, 
in  1879  only  298.  No  commune  with  more 
than  one  hundred  inhabitants  is  without  its 
school. 

One  thing  in  the  report  will  not  please  the 
advocates  of  co  education  among  us.  In 
Germany  and  France  the  separation  of  the 
sexes  in  education  is  regarded  as  an  advance, 
and  M.  Ferry  reports  with  pleasure  that  in 
three  fourths  of  the  communes  the  sexes  are 
entirely  separated  in  education.  The  corres 
pondent  of  the  Vossische  Zeitung  regrets 
that  they  are  in  this  particular  also  not  as  far 
advanced  in  Germany  as  in  France 

As  to  the  number  of  illiterates  I  cannot 
give  the  exact  statistics,  but  the  correspond- 
ent above  referred  to  says  that  among  the 
thousands  of  acquaintances  he  has  made 
among  the  lower  classes  in  the  French  cities 


during  the  last  twenty-five  years,  he  remem- 
bers only  three  or  four  who  could  not  read 
and  write ;  and  that  among  the  tradesmen,  ar- 
tisans, masons,  carpenters,  etc.,  he  never  yet 
met  one  in  France  who  could  not  both  read 
and  write. 

Two  years  ago  I  heard  a  well-known  Ger- 
man professor  express  grave  doubts  about  the 
lower  classes  in  Germany  being  better  edu- 
cated than  those  in  France.  He  was  not 
acquainted  with  the  statistics,  but  what  he 
had  seen  of  both  countries  justified  him,  he 
thought,  in  his  opinion.  At  any  rate,  the 
figures  I  have  given  indicate  clearly  that  the 
Frenchmen  do  not  intend  to  let  the  German 
"schoolmasters"  whip  them  again. 


E. 


TEACHING  IN  NEBRASKA. 


F.  L.   SNODGRASS. 


NEBRASKA  in  educational,  as  in  other 
respects,  is  on  the  march  to  better  days. 
'I'his  has  resulted  from  the  increased  interest 
awakened  by  wide-awake  educators,  enthu- 
siastic teachers,  and  from  communities  grow- 
ing in  taste  and  culture  and  in  ability  to  pay 
for  work.  Many  of  the  newer  and  better 
views  upon  methods  of  instruction,  means  of 
discipline,  and  the  relative  importance  of  dif- 
ferent studies,  receive  here  an  application  that 
ought  to  be  emulated  in  many  schools  of  my 
acquaintance  in  Pennsylvania.  Indeed,  I 
have  sometimes  thought  that,  in  country 
schools  and  schools  of  the  smaller  towns, 
arithmetic  was  the  only  thing  that  was  not 
better  taught  here  than  in  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania; and  that,  as  to  the  wider  and  truer 
sense  of  the  duties  of  the  teacher  and  the 
objects  of  education,  our  teachers  must  suffer 
in  a  comparison  with  those  of  Nebraska. 

Western  native  teachers  have  been  and  are 
quick  to  catch  the  spirit  of  improvement  car- 
ried hither  by  many  first-class  educators  who 
have  gone  among  them.  When  they  go  to 
institutes,  they  go  to  get  something  to  use  in 
the  school-room  ;  and  this,  and  not  a  show 
for  themselves  and  the  public,  is  the  purpose 
for  which  they  suppose  institutes  to  exist. 

The  **  Normal  Institute "  I  had  never 
known  in  Pennsylvania.  In  its  characteristic 
features,  it  is,  I  believe,  a  western  product. 
It  is  held  generally  for  four  weeks  in  the 
summer,  and  aims  to  give  a  local  supply  of 
condensed  normal  training,  together  with  in- 
struction in  various  branches  of  study.  There 
is  no  other  way  that,-  in  my  opinion,  can 
reach  so  many  teachers  and  do  so  much  good 
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as  this  same  "  Normal  Institute.*'  Of  course 
it  cannot  take  the  place  of  thorough  training 
in  a  good  school ;  but  it  puts  teachers  in  the 
way  of  self-improvement,  and  reaches  and  re- 
vives a  large  class  not  to  be  reached  and 
revived  by  other  means.  These  institutes  in 
Nebraska  receive  not  a  cent  of  aid  from  the 
State. 

Dr.  Robert  Curry,  Principal  of  the  State 
Normal  School,  and  Hon.  S.  R.  Thompson, 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
are  both  from  Pennsylvania.  The  former 
was  principal  of  the  Curry  Institute,  in  Pitts- 
burgh, and  afterwards  Deputy  State  Superin- 
tendent ;  the  latter  was  closely  identified  with 
the  educational  interests  of  western  Pennsyl- 
vania some  twelve  years  ago. 

In  some  respects  teaching  in  the  West  is 
preferable  to  the  East.  My  experience  has 
been  that  pupils  have  a  keener  relish  for  edu- 
cational acquisitions,  and  that  a  greater  desire 
for  good  schools  is  to  be  found  in  the  people. 

In  many  places  that  have  come  under  my 
observation,  good  teachers  have,  however, 
been  exchanged  for  inferior  ones,  either  be- 
cause, in  the  discharge  of  their  duties,  they 
offended  some  of  the  powers,  or  because  they 
were  thought  not  to  have  enough  of  **git 
up,*'  and  a  person  of  noise  and  fuss  and 
show  succeeded  to  their  position. 

The  state  is  overrun  with  teachers  of 
nearly  all  grades ;  and  positions,  for  persons 
without  friends,  are  very  difficult  to  obtain, 
while  wages  are  no  better  than  in  the  East. 
Hundreds  are  going  west,  and  want  a  chance 
to  teach  until  they  can  get  acquainted  with 
the  country,  and  see  something  else  to  do. 
Numbers  from  the  East,  thinking  to  work  up 
into  something  better,  are  doing  harder  work, 
and  for  less  pay  than  they  would  have  had  at 
home.  The  effects  of  this  condition  of  things 
upon  a  strange  teacher  in  the  country  need 
not  be  stated. 

County  superintendents  are  elected  by  the 
people  at  the  general  elections,  and  the  tenure 
of  office  is  often  not  dependent  so  much  upon 
the  efficiency  of  the  officer  as  upon  the 
higher  (?)  claims  of  other  county  candidates, 
by  whom  the  office  is  bestowed  **  where  it 
will  do  the  most  good."  The  school  officer, 
in  consequence,  holds  his  office  about  one  or 
two  terms  of  two  years  each,  when  he  is  made 
to  see  that  the  office  is  a  thing  to  be  passed 
around. 

The  disposal  of  school  matters  by  poli- 
ticians, the  taking  of  noise  and  reputation  and 
show  for  genius  and  merit,  and  the  unsettled 
state  of  affairs,  are,  in  my  opinion,  the  un- 
favorable conditions'  existing   in   Nebraska; 


but  to  counteract  them  there  is  the  enterpris- 
ing, progressive  character  of  the  general  pub- 
lic, which,  no  matter  what  may  betide,  is  de- 
termined that  its  schools  shall  be  up  to  the 
best  in  the  country ;  and,  except  under  ex- 
treme disadvantages,  they  are  that  to-day. 


COUNTY    ESSAYS — CLEARFIELD  AND  CUMBERLAND. 


JUVENILE  TRAINING. 


GRACE   MORROW. 


INTELLECTUAL,  moral  and  social  life 
I  may,  on  a  broad  view,  be  seen  to  progress 
together,  yet  they  are  far  from  advancing  with 
equal  steps.  It  is  our  duty  to  strive  to  know 
as  well  as  we  can  find  out,  and  then  to  do  as 
well  as  we  know  how.  But  the  parting 
asunder  of  these  two  great  principles,  that 
separation  of  intelligence  from  virtue,  which 
accounts  for  so  much  wrong-doing  in  the 
world,  is  continually  seen  to  happen  in  the 
continued  progress  of  civilization.  The  most 
vital  and  urgent  necessity  in  the  entire  circle 
of  human  intercourse  is  the  better  understand- 
ing of  the  laws  of  mind  and  character.  We 
may  dispense  with  one  kind  of  information 
or  another ;  but  the  acquirement  of  true  ideas 
concerning  human  nature,  the  springs  of  its 
action,  the  methods  of  its  working  and  the 
conditions  and  limits  of  its  progress,  are  in- 
dispensable for  all.  Parents  need  it  in  train- 
ing their  children  ;  teachers  in  the  instruction 
of  their  pupils ;  employers  in  their  intercourse 
with  those  employed  ;  clergymen  in  manag- 
ing their  congregations  ;  judges  and  juries  in 
the  administration  of  justice  \  and  statesmen 
in  legislating  for  the  people.  Thus,  in  the 
whole  sphere  of  life,  those  living  in  social 
relations  require  this  knowledge  for  better 
and  higher  guidance. 

The  social  duties  which  we  owe  to  society 
are  likewise  demanded  of  us  by  the  youth. 
A  secluded  life,  at  this  day,  no  enlightened 
human  being  cares  to  live;  and  in  whatever 
circumstances  children  may  be  placed,  they 
will,  of  necessity,  be  thrown  into  society 
differing  socially,  morally  and  intellectually 
from  that  of  their  former  condition.  It  is 
the  nature  of  everything  about  us  to  be 
social.  Of  the  various  penalties  that  have 
been  imposed  upon  men,  perhaps  none  have 
been  of  greater  severity  than  solitary  confine- 
ment. Even  the  convict  in  his  lonely  cell, 
shut  out  from  all  human  society,  will  event- 
ually yield  to  his  social  propensities,  though 
they  be  but  imaginary.     The  fly  endeavoring 
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to  break  the  solitude ;  the  spider  weaving  its 
intricate  network  of  fibers ;  the  lowest  of  the 
insects  groveling  at  his  feet — these  are  his 
friends.  With  them  he  converses,  plays,  and 
in  various  ways  strives  to  prolong  his  misera- 
ble existence.  No  man  in  his  normal  condi- 
tion desires  to  live  in  solitude.  All  nature 
around  us  furnishes  numberless  examples  of 
the  existence  of  this  social  relation.  Clouds 
bank  themselves  upon  clouds  and  float  upon 
the  air;  the  stars  adorning  the  canopy  of 
heaven  arrange  themselvesin  clusters ;  schools 
of  finny  tribes  band  together  in  the  streams ; 
swarms  of  insects  flit  joyously  through  the 
air ;  herds  and  flocks  roam  fearlessly  in  our 
pastures ;  river  joins  river  and  they  float  in 
majesty  to  the  sea ;  billows  upon  billows  rise 
and  lash  in  foaming  surges  on  the  shore. 
Thus 

Everything  of  earth  or  air, 

In  one  harmonious  whole  agree ; 

All  foims  of  life  are  everywhere 
As  members  of  one  family. 

To  train  the  youth  properly  is  to  fit  them 
for  those  pursuits  in  life  which  they  are  re- 
spectively to  enter.  To  educate  for  noblest 
pursuits,  strengthen  for  most  difficult  tasks, 
and  nerve  for  severest  trials — it  is  truly  a 
noble  purpose,  and  they  to  whom  the  duty  is 
assigned  are  they  who  assume  its  responsibil- 
ities. 

How  shall  we  appear  before  our  pupils  ? 
How  address  them  ?  By  what  methods  im- 
part our  instruction?  What  shall  be  the 
relation  of  teacher  toward  pupil  ?  These  are 
some  important  questions  which  we  must 
answer  ere  we  can  successfully  direct  the 
course  of  those  placed  under  our  care.  We 
have  faculties  and  powers  capable  almost  of 
anything,  such  at  least,  as  would  carry  us 
farther  than  can  be  easily  imagined.  But  it 
is  only  the  exercise  of  those  powers  which 
gives  us  skill  in  anything  and  leads  us  toward 
perfection.  The  great  philosopher,  Locke, 
wrote  :  **  Under  whose  care  soever  a  child  is 
put  to  be  taught  during  the  tender  and  flex- 
ible years  of  his  life,  this  is  certain,  it  should 
be  one  who  thinks  Latin  and  Languages  the 
least  part  of  an  education."  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  mind  of  youth  cannot  remain  empty. 
If  that  which  is  good  is  not  taught  it,  it  will 
surely  receive  that  which  is  bad.  The  notions 
first  instilled  have  the  earliest  influence,  take 
the  deepest  root,  and  leave  the  most  lasting 
imprint  upon  their  subsequent  lives. 

It  should  be  our  desire  to  incline  ourselves 
with  delight  to  our  places ;  study  our  pupils* 
natures  as  they  study  their  books ;  undertake 
our  task  with  pleasure  and  discharge  it  with 


dexterity  and  success;  remembering  that 
many  hard,  rugged  minds,  and  dull  natures 
of  youth,  are  afterwards  the  jewels  of  their 
country,  and  that  many  who  are  not  fitted  for 
scholars  may  be  intended  for  other  pursuits. 

INFLUENCE  OF  MUSIC. 


MISS   L.  J.  REILLY. 


WE  learn  from  both  sacred  and  profane  accounts, 
that  music  was  very  early  known  among  man- 
kind, and  that  its  performers  must  have  been  among 
the  first  civilizers  of  the  world.  The  earliest  musi- 
cian we  read  of  is  Jubal,  who  is  spoken  of  in  Scrip- 
ture, as  "the  father  of  all  such  as  handle  the  harp  and 
organ."  In  the  inspired  volume  such  frequent  mention 
is  made  of  the  use  of  stringed  instruments  in  the  wor- 
ship of  God,  that  we  are  convinced  the  Israelites  must 
have  been  very  proficient  in  the  art  of  producing 
melody.  David,  who  died  about  the  year  1015  B.  o., 
wrote  psalms  of  such  wondrous  beauty,  sublimity,  and 
pathos,  that  they  have  never  been  equaled,  and  he 
accompanied  on  the  harp  these  songs  of  thanksgiving, 
praise  and  adoration  to  the  Most  High. 

That  the  heathen  world,  too,  early  owned  the  power 
of  music,  is  shown  in  their  worship  of  Orpheus,  who 
died  1280  B.  c,  and  whose  lyre  is  said  to  have 
brought  forth  such  entrancing  sounds,  that  they  caused 
the  trees  to  bow  their  tops,  and  the  billows  of  the  sea 
to  lose  their  motion ;  they  stayed  the  courses  of  the 
rivers,  made  plants  and  flowers  spring  forth,  moved 
mountains,  and  subdued  the  ferocity  of  wild  beasts. 
He  also,  by  the  power  of  his  music,  is  said  to  have 
regained  his  wife,  Eurydice,  from  the  infernal  regions. 

In  the  year  435  B.,  c,  Pindar,  a  native  of  Thebes, 
died,  and  a  statue  which  lasted  six  hundred  years 
was  erected  to  him  in  that  city ;  and  this  was  done  in 
honor  of  his  great  ability  as  a  writer  of  sacred  songs. 
His  hymns  were  grand  in  their  expression  and  mag- 
nificent in  their  style,  and  were  used  in  the  celebration 
of  the  festivals  in  the  great  temple.  Six  hundred 
years  before  Christ,  in  the  island  of  Lesbos,  "  burning 
Sappho  loved  and  sung;**  and  although  all  that  has 
been  preserved  of  Greek  music  is  a  few  manuscripts, 
written  in  a  notation  little  understood,  yet  we  are  con- 
vinced that  in  that  country  which  has  been  the  in- 
structress of  the  world  in  art  as  well  as  in  literature, 
music  was  not  despised  :  for  in  mythology  we  read  of 
deities  presiding  over  this  art.  Apollo,  the  son  of 
Jupiter,  and  Euterpe,  one  of  the  nine  muses,  both 
gave  it  their  aid  and  sanction.  We  read,  too,  of 
prizes  being  awarded  for  music  in  the  Olympian  and 
Nemean  games ;  poets  reciting  their  verses  to  the 
strains  of  music.  Most  of  the  Grecian  philosophers 
wrote  on  music,  especially  those  who  were  the  disci- 
ples of  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and  Aristotle ;  and  from 
this  we  find  that  it  was  considered  an  indispensable 
part  of  the  education  of  the  higher  classes.  Indeed, 
there  are  those  who  contend  that  music  reached  a 
perfection  in  the  early  days  of  Greece  that  it  has  not 
since  attained ;  that  it  was  more  chaste,  more  ener- 
getic, and  more  sublime. 

That  its  humblest  reed  could  more  prevail. 
Had  more  of  strength,  divmcr  rage, 
Than  that  which  cheers  this  laggard  age. 

But  leaving  that  of  which  we  know  so  little,  we 
come  to  a  time  nearer  our  own  age — ^the  eighteenth 
century — which  we  find  to  have  been  one  of  great 
musical  splendor;  for  it  was  then  that  Italy  and  Ger- 
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many  produced  the  master  minds  that  have  indeed 
made  the  production  of  harmonious  sounds  a  science. 
Especially  to  Germany  must  the  palm  be  given ;  for 
while  the  merits  of  Rossini  and  Bellini  must  be  ac- 
knowledged, the  Oratorio  of  the  Creation,  by  Haydn, 
and  his  masses,  used  m  the  service  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  together  with  the  funeral  marches 
and  symphonies  of  Beethoven,  have  raised  the  rank 
of  these  composers  so  high  that  they  are  almost  nn- 
approachable. 

In  our  own  age  and  country,  music  has  also  had 
her  votaries  and  followers.  Who  has  not  heard  of 
Jenny  Lind,  the  Swedish  nightingale,  who  for  years 
so  delighted  American  audiences,  with  the  beauty 
and  sweetness  of  her  warbling  ?  or  Adelina  Patti,  the 
popular  vocalist,  whose  rendering  of  Norma,  and 
Margaret  in  the  opera  of  Faust,  placed  her  in  the 
highest  rank  oi prima  donnas  ?  or  Nilsson,  or  Parepa 
Rosa,  Cary,  Kellogg,  or  Gerster? 

Shakspeare  has  said  *'  the  man  that  hath  no  music 
in  himself  is  fit  for  treason,  stratagem  and  spoils." 
That  the  love  of  it  is  a  universal  passion  and  that  it 
has  a  wonderful  power,  must  be  admitted,  for  *'it  haih 
charms  even  to  soothe  the  savage  breast."  The  Swiss 
soldier  has  been  so  affected  by  hearing  his  celebrated 
national  air  in  foreign  lands,  that  those  in  command 
have  been  compelled  to  forbid  its  performance.  The 
recollections  it  brought  of  home  scenes,  and  other 
days,  were  overwhelming.  What  would  the  French 
soldier  not  undergo  if  led  by  the  inspiring  strains  of 
the  Marseillaise  and  how  well  the  German  soldier  can 
fight  with  the  Watch  on  the  Rhine  ringing  in  his  ear 
was  demonstrated  in  the  French  and  Prussian  war 
some  years  ago !  How  often  has  the  Star  Spangled 
Banner  rekindled  the  fire  of  patriotic  zeal  and  devotion 
in  our  own  country's  brave  defenders  I 

Jenny  Lind,  through  the  magic  of  her  voice,  so 
touched  the  hearts  and  reached  the  sympathies  of  her 
hearers,  that  she  added  thousands  of  dollars  to  the 
charitable  institutions  of  every  country  in  which  she 
sang.  Haydn  is  called  the  musical  a{)ostle  of  the 
beautiful  and  happy,  and  who  that  has  heard  his 
symphonies  cannot  testify  to  the  grand  cheerfulness 
they  produce  ?  In  all  of  his  music,  symphonies,  ora- 
torios, or  whatever  it  may  be,  we  see  the  same  friendly 
strain,  "  the  same  spirit  of  conciliation  ;"  whether  it 
be  when  he  speaks  of  life's  sufferings  or  when  he  tells 
of  God*s  creations,  or  of  the  Seasons,  or  when  "  his 
genius  takes  its  highest  flight,  and  he  sings  of  the 
Redeemer  on  the  cross."  Who  can  hear  "  I  know 
ihat  my  Redeemer  liveth,"  and  the  pathetic  '*  He  was 
despised  and  rejected  of  men,"  in  Handel's  Oratorio 
of  the  Messiah,  and  not  recognize  a  new  feeling  of 
devotion  from  these  sacred  words  ?  Haydn's  music 
is  said  to  have  done  not  a  little  for  the  spread  of  I  he 
Reformation.  It  is  told  of  him,  that  when  he  was  an 
old  man,  he  was  affected  to  tears  at  heaiing  certain 
portions  of  his  musical  creations,  so  overwhelmed  was 
he  by  the  majesty  of  the  sublime  truths  which  they 
embodied. 

The  wonderful  influence  of  music  has  been  the 
theme  of  many  a  tale,  in  prose  and  verse.  How  often 
has  the  traveler  on  the  Rhine  seen  in  imagination 
the  fabulous  Lorelei,  the  lovely  maiden,  silting  on  a 
clifT  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  combing  her  shining 
hair  with  a  comb  of  gold,  and  singing  a  song  of  such 
strange  sweet  sadness,  that  the  sailor  floating  by,  en- 
tranced by  its  melody,  although  it  makes  him  shudder, 
forgets  everything  but  the  magic  of  its  charms,  and 
is  drawn  slowly  down  under  the  dark  waters  to  a 
cruel  death.     Dryden,  in  his  Ode  to  the  Passions^ 


and  Collins,  in  his  Alexander's  Feast,  both  testify  to 
the  power  of  music. 

Many  pleasing  stories  are  told  of  its  influence  dar- 
ing the  dark  days  of  our  sad  civil  war.  Two  r^- 
mental  bands,  one  Union,  the  other  Confederate,  were 
encamped  on  opposite  sides  of  a  river,  and  were 
amusing  themselves  in  showing  their  sentiments  by 
the  airs  they  played.  Thus  it  went  on  for  a  long 
while,  "  Hail  Columbia"  being  followed  by  "  Away 
down  in  Dixie,"  and  the  "  The  Star  Spangled 
Banner"  by  "  The  Bonny  Blue  Flag,"  until  from  one 
of  the  bands  was  heard  the  first  strains  of  *'  Home, 
Sweet  Home."  Almost  instantly  the  band  on  the 
other  side  of  the  river  caught  up  the  dear  old  air, 
which  will  never  die  as  long  as  there  are  hearts  to 
love,  and  homes  to  cherish ;  and,  through  the  feeling 
which  makes  the  whole  world  kin,  a  truce  was-ix-o- 
claimed  in  the  hearts  of  these  foes,  influence  felt  loi^ 
after  the  strains  of  music  had  died  away. 

At  another  time  some  wounded  men  had  been 
brought  into  a  hospital.  The  battle  in  which  they 
were  engaged  seemed  ending  in  a  defeat,  and  these 
men  were  sufiering  not  only  from  their  wounds,  but 
from  the  feeling  that  their  sacrifice  had  been  in  Tain, 
which  to  brave  men  must  be  worse  than  mere  physical 
suffering. '  All  seemed  gloom.  The  surgeons  could 
do  nothing  to  rally  the  men.  Just  then  the  chaplain 
of  the  regiment  came  in.  Taking  the  situation  in  at 
a  glance,  he  seized  a  violin  that  lay  by,  sprang  to  an 
elevated  seat,  and  commenced  playing  the  merriest 
airs  he  could  think  of,  now  and  then  introducing  a 
patriotic  one.  Soon  the  men  became  infected  with 
his  liveliness^  and  grew  more  cheerful,  taking  a  new 
hold  of  life.  Then  the  work  of  the  surgeons  became 
comparatively  easy.  The  common  sense  of  one  man 
had,  through  the  p')wer  of  his  music,  saved  many 
valuable  lives  for  their  country. 

How  often  have  the  hymns  of  a  mother  soothed  her 
child,  weary  with  life's  conflicts,  long  after  the  lips 
that  uttered  them  with  such  undying  affection  have 
been  silenced  in  death.  The  "  Hush,  my  child,  lie 
still  and  slumber,"  sung  to  us  in  infancy,  seems  like 
a  bepediction  to  hover  over  us  through  all  our  after 
life.  The  dear  old  church  tunes,  familiar  to  us  from 
childhood,  and  linked  with  our  earliest  faith,  often 
have  more  power  to  stif  the  heart,  than  the  grandest 
miserere  heard  through  vast  cathedral  aisles,  where 
"  the  dim  religious  light"  steals  through  the  illumined 
windows,  and  falls  with  with  mellowed  rays  on  the 
choicest  productions  of  many  a  world-famed  artist. 

Some  one  has  said,  **  Let  me  make  the  songs  of  a 
nation  and  I  care  not  who  makes  its  laMfs,"  and  surely 
this  may  be  said,  too,  of  a  nation's  hymns.  Can  any 
amount  of  corruption  have  power  to  drag  our  country 
down  to  infidelity  and  decay,  so  long  as  such  hymns 
as  Old  Hundred,  and  the  dear  old  Coronation,  have 
such  power  to  stir  the  people's  hearts  ? 

Since  music  has  so  great  an  influence  over  the  feel- 
ings, can  it  not  be  made  a  powerful  aid  in  the  culti- 
vation of  the  SKthetic  nature?  and  through  the  love  of 
the  beautiful  are  not  men  made  morally  better? — ^for 
does  not  all  that  refines  the  feelings,  and  moves  the 
affections,  elevate  the  tone  of  the  mind,  broaden  its 
sympathies,  and  restrain  its  vices?  The  poet  has 
said  "the  polished  arts  humanize  mankind,"  suid 
music  must  take  a  high  place  among  those  influences 
that  dispose  the  heart  to  virtue.  May  the  day  soon 
come  when  America  shall  yield  the  palm  to  no  other 
country  in  the  height  and  breadth  of  her  musical  cul- 
ture :  when  her  inhabitants  shall  be  a  music-loving, 
and  a  musically -educated  people. 


I8te.] 
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SKEPTICISM  vapors  much  about  its  supe- 
rior sincerity,  impartiality,  learning,  cul- 
ture, wealth ;  but  the  world  perceives  the 
hollo wness  of  the  deceit,  and  is  fast  growing 
weary  of  such  pretences. —  Watchman. 

Every  real  and  searching  effort  at  self-im- 
provement is  of  itself  a  lesson  of  profound 
humility.  For  we  cannot  move  a  step  with- 
out learning  and  feeling  the  waywardness,  the 
weakness,  the  vacillation  of  our  movements, 
or  without  desiring  to  be  set  upon  the  Rock 
that  is  higher  than  ourselves. — Gladstone 

Go  ahead,  and  notice  the  good  things  done 
— the  progress  made — and  let  the  other  phases 
of  school  life  pass  with  the  least  possible 
notice  and  friction. 

It  is  said  the  foundation  for  the  meanest 
man  is  made  when  a  small  boy  turns  the  worm 
hole  of  his  apple  for  another  boy  to  bit^.  It 
may  be  so ;  but  the  foundation  for  another 
sort  of  man  is  being  laid  when  a  very  proper 
boy  sneaks  away  by  himself  and  eats  .his 
apple  alone,  worm-hole  and  all. 

Men's  lives  should  be  like  the  day — more 
beautiful  in  the  evening ;  or  like  the  summer, 
aglow  with  promise ;  and  autumn,  rich  with 
golden  sheaves  where  good  works  and  deeds 
have  ripened  on  the  field. 

Dr.  Guthrie  ascribed  the  thrift  and  shrewd- 
ness of  the  Scottish  people,  as  a  whole,  to 
the  common  use  among  them  of  the  Book  of 
Proverbs  as  a  school  reading-book,  rather  than 
to  any  cause  besides. 

Let  two  young  men  of  equal  ability  be  in- 
structed for  the  same  length  of  time ;  one  on 
the  principle  that  knowledge  is  the  chief  end 
of  education,  and  the  other  that  the  great 
end  is  to  form  right  habits  of  vigorous  train- 
ing, and  then  let  them  be  left  to  make  their 
way  in  the  world.  Though  possessing  less 
information  at  first,  you  will  soon  see  the 
latter  distancing  the  former  in  the  sturdy 
race  of  life. 

The  Chautauqua  Literary  Circle  is  setting 
people  in  humble  walks  of  life — shop-boys, 

clerks,  kitchen  girls,  car  conductors,  etc to 

pursuing  courses  of  study.  Dr.  Vincent  has 
set  on  foot  one  of  the  grandest  enterprises  of 
the  time — not  the  rich  and  the  learned  only, 
but  the  poor  and  the  humble,  are  invited  to 
self-improvement.  The  annual  gathering  at 
Chautauqua  is  a  delightful  feature  of  this 
great  work. 

Man  comes  into  the  world  regardless  and 
uninformed  ;  he  has  to  lay  down  in  his  mind 


gradually  and  one  by  one,  even  the  funda- 
mental blocks  of  his  belief,  and  thereon  to 
build  whatever  may  come  as  superstructure. 
Even  the  law  of  gravitation  is  not  innate  in 
the  child,  but  has  to  be  acquired  by  painful 
efforts  and  a  succession  of  tumbles.  And  so 
with  the  truths  of  the  complex  sciences,  and 
with  the  truths  of  the  moral  and  social  order; 
the  acquisition  of  which  last,  and  still  more 
their  incorporation  in  the  consciousness  so 
as  to  become  a  living  and  active  faith,  are 
processes  extending,  in  almost  every  instance, 
far  beyond  the  early  period  of  Hfe. 

The  principles  underlying  the  true  method 
of  objective  teaching  are  those  derived  from 
the  theories  of  Pestalozzi,  who  declared  that 
*<  the  culture  of  the  outer  and  inner  senses  is 
the  absolute  foundation  of  all  knowledge, — 
the  first  and  highest  principle  of  instruction." 
These  ought  to  be  thoroughly  understood  by 
the  teacher,  and  kept  constantly  before  him 
in  his  work,  being  regarded  as  a  standard  by 
which  every  lesson  is  to  be  tested.  The 
principles  are  variously  stated  by  different  au- 
thors, but  as  clear  and  correct  an  enunciation 
of  them  as  any  we  know  is  the  following  : 

1.  Cultivate  the  faculties  in  the  natural  order. 

2.  Do  one  thing  at  a  time. 

3.  The  child,  not  ihe  teacher,  should  do  the  work. 

4.  Be  thorough. 

5.  First  gain  the  idea,  then  the  expression. 

6.  Cultivate  language. 

7.  Separate  every  subject  into  its  elements. 

8.  Present  the  subject  in  the  order  of  dependence. 

9.  Proceed  from  particulars  to  generalities. 

10.  Proceed  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 

11.  Proceed  from  the  simple  to  thte  more  difficult. 

12.  First  synthesis,  then  analysis. 

Educational  Voice. 


Mr.  Robert  Ingersoll  now  objects  to  the 
cost  of  preachers.  He  says  the  people  of 
this  country  are  taxed  |i  2,000,000  annually 
for  their  support.  A  contemporary  has  made 
a  sufficient  reply  to  this  by  showing  that  law- 
yers cost  about  ^70,000,000.  That  is  not 
all — the  expenditure  gf  hundreds  of  millions 
more.  Withdraw  the  preservative  power  ex- 
ercised by  the  ambassadors  of  Christ  for  but 
a  few  years  and  the  country  will  become  not 
only  morally  but  financially  bankrupt.  Take 
away  the  salt  of  the  earth,  or  let  it  lose  its 
savor,  and  there  will  be  no  security  for  any- 
thing. Real  estate  will  be  worth  about  as 
much  as  it  may  have  been  in  Sodom  and 
Gomorrah. — GUnn, 
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The  task  undertaken  about  eight  years  ago, 
of  changing  the  character  of  drawing  in  the 
Boston  schools,  from  being  largely  an  amuse- 
ment or  recreation  to  being  industrial  and 
educational,  has  been  systematically  pursued, 
though  not  equally  successful  in  all  grades  and 
schools.  The  work  included  an  entirely  new 
range  of  exercises,  and  a  grading  of  the  sub- 
ject, for  pupils  of  all  school  ages,  such  as  had 
never  before  been  attempted,  either  in  this 
or  any  other  country,  so  far  as  ^y  observa- 
tion extends.  Some  of  the  subjects  and  parts 
of  the  grading  had  been  studied  and  experi 
mented  upon  in  several  European  countries, 
but  no  one  country  had  then  systematically 
organized  a  course  of  study,  graded  in  edu- 
cational sequence  from  the  first  year  of  public- 
school  life  to  the  last,  and  generalized  so  as 
to  make  it  an  elementary  branch  of  education 
in  all  grades  ;  whilst  at  the  same  time  so  sim- 
plified in  practice  that  all  average  children 
could  successfully  pursue  the  study,  and  all 
intelligent  teachers  could  efficiently  teach  it. 
The  subject  had  to  be  eliminated  from  the 
position  of  a  specialty,  taught  to  the  imagi- 
narily- gifted  few  for  their  ornamental  accom- 
plishment, and  reduced  to  the  radical  level  of 
an  element  in  all  education,  like  reading, 
writing,  and  arithmetic,  for  practical  use  in 
everyday  life  by  all  persons. —  Walter  Smith, 

ZiNCKE,  in  his  entertaining  and  suggestive 
books  on  Egypt,  tells  the  following  anecdote, 
to  illustrate  the  sort  of  knowledge  which,  he 
says,  the  uneducated  classes  often  have : 
"  Shortly  after  my  return  from  Egypt,  I  had 
the  following  conversation  with  one  I  knew 
to  be  a  good  specimen  of  that  class — an  hon- 
est, conscientious,  religious  soul.  *  They  tell 
me,  sir,  you  have  been  a  long  way  off.'  '  Yes, 
neighbor,  I  have  ^  been  to  Jerusalem.'  I 
thought  Jerusalem  might  touch  a  chord,  but 
was  not  sure  that  Egypt  would.  *  What ! 
Jerusalem,  sir  ?'  with  great  surprise.  *  Yes ; 
Jerusalem.*  *  Now,  sir,  you  have  surprised 
me.  I  did  not  know  that  there  was  such  a 
place  as  Jerusalem  in  the  world.  I  had 
always  thought  that  Jerusalem  was  only  a 
Bible  war dr' 


It  is  related  by  a  lady  of  Chester,  Pa.,  that 
when  General  William  Henry  Harrison  was 
running  for  the  Presidency,  he  stopped  at  the 
old  Washington  House  in  Chester,  for  dinner. 
After  dinner  wine  was  served,  it  was  noticed 
that  the  General  pledged  his  toast  in  water ; 
and  one  of  the  gentlemen  from  New  York  in 
offering  another,  said :  '^General,  will  you  not 
favor  me  by  drinking  a  glass  of  wine  ?"    The 


General  declined  in  a  very  gentlemanly 
manner.  Again  he  was  urged  to  join  them 
in  a  glass  of  wine  This  was  too  much.  He 
rose  from  the  table,  his  full  form  erect,  and 
in  the  most  dignified  manner  replied:  "Gen- 
tlemen, I  have  refused  twice  to  partake  of  the 
wine-cup ;  that  should  have  been  sufficient. 
Though  you  press  the  cup  to  my  lips,  not  a 
drop  shall  pass  the  portals.  I  made  a  resolve 
when  I  started  in  life  that  I  would  avoid 
strong  drink,  and  I  have  never  broken  it.  I 
am  one  of  a  class  of  seventeen  young  men 
who  graduated,  and  the  other  sixteen  fill 
drunkards'  graves— all  through  the  pernicious 
habit  of  social  wine-drinking.  I  owe  all  my 
health,  happiness,  and  prosperity,  to  that 
resolution.     Will  you  urge  me  now  ?" 


The  Chinamen,  who  walked  over  bridges 
built  two  thousand  years  ago,  who  cultivated 
the  cotton-plant  centuries  before  this  country 
was  heard  of,  and  who  fed  silkworms  before 
King  Solomon  built  his  temple,  have  fifty 
thousand  square  miles  around  Shanghai,  which 
are  called  the  Garden  of  China,  and  which 
have  been  tilled  for  countless  generations. 
This  area  is  as  large  as  New  York  and  Penn- 
sylvania combined  ;  it  is  all  meadow  land, 
raised  but  a  few  feet  above  the  river — lakes, 
rivers,  canals,  a  complete  net-work  of  water 
communication ;  the  land  is  under  the  highest 
cultivation ;  three  crops  a  year  are  gathered ; 
population  so  dense  that  wherever  you  look 
you  see  men  and  women  in  blue  pants  and 
blouse,  so  numerous  that  you  fancy  some 
muster  or  fair  coming  off,  and  all  hands 
turned  out  for  a  holiday. 


An  important  element  of  the  "Quincy 
Plan,"  about  which  Charles  Francis  Adams 
has  made  such  ado,  is  the  selection  of  one 
one  man  thoroughly  posted  in  the  science  of 
pedagogics,  and  allowing  him  to  manage  and 
control  the  schools  as  he  thinks  best.  He  is 
permitted  to  form  his  own  plans,  execute 
them,  and  do  what  his  judgment  approves, 
untrammeled  by  the  advice  or  direction  of 
others.  If  this  part  of  the  "Quincy  Plan" 
could  be  introduced  into  all  schools,  what  a 
happy  lot  of  school  superintendents  there 
would  be  !  No  man  can  accomplish  a  great 
work  unless  he  is  absolutedy  free  to  act  as  hb 
own  judgment  directs.  Grant  could  never 
succeed  until  he  had  command  of  all  the 
Federal  forces.  Napoleon  would  have  been 
a  failure  as  an  inferior  officer.  Had  Welling- 
ton been  compelled  to  follow  his  advisers,  the 
laurels  of  Waterloo  would  never  have  been 
his.      The   School    Superintendent    who   is 
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worthy  of  the  position  he  occupies  should  be 
left  free  to  do  work  in  his  own  way.  Such  is 
not  the  case  in  most  of  our  western  schools. 
The  board  of  education,  the  committee  of 
school  examiners,  the  committee  on  supplies, 
the  egotists  of  the  newspapers,  and  others,  are 
constantly  crowding  upon  him  advice  which 
he  is  compelled  to  adopt  or  lose  the  advisers' 
support.  Let  us  have  reform  in  this  regard. 
Let  the  man  who  is  Superintendent  be  a  pope 
during  his  term  of  office,  and  better  results 

will  be  attained.  Educational  Weekly. 


The  office  of  the  true  teacher  is  to  go  be- 
fore the  scholar  in  the  pursuit  of  knowlege, 
interest  the  faculties  of  his  mind  and  stimu- 
late them  to  self-action,  lead  him  in  the 
proper  path  of  study,  illumine  those  paths  by 
appropriate  explanations  and  illustrations,  pre- 
pare the  way  for  the  scholar's  advance,  and 
inspire  him  to  continued  progress  by  encour 
aging  words.  The  teacher  never  fails  to  em- 
ploy all  judicious  measures  to  interest  and 
awaken  the  powers  of  the  child's  mind  in 
their  natural  order  of  development  and  stim- 
ulate those  powers  to  self-action.  He  is  also 
observant  that  each  power  receives  proper 
and  symmetrical  training.  The  process  pur- 
sued by  the  teacher  in  his  work  can  be  indi- 
cated in  a  brief  outline.  By  managing  the 
attentiveness  in  a  judicious  manner,  the  schol- 
ar's capacity  to  observe  is  cultivated  and  ex- 
panded. This  culture  and  training  assist  him 
in  obtaining  clear  conceptions  of  objects  of 
sense.  Well-formed  conceptions  facilitate 
the  work  of  the  memory,  and  greatly  help  in 
its  retentiveness.  The  power  to  perceive  dif- 
ferences and  institute  comparisons  comes  next 
in  order.  The  imagination  is  called  into  ex- 
ercise in  arranging  the  ideas,  thoughts  and 
conceptions  into  new  forms.  The  reason  will 
soon  be  ready  to  act  in  passing  judgments 
and  drawing  conclusions.— y.  W,  Simonds. 


Not  every  person  will  make  a  good  teacher, 
and  the  sooner  this  fact  is  recognized  and  ac- 
cepted, the  better  for  our  schools.  The  reason 
is  that  all  do  not  possess  the  requisite  good 
sense  in  this  direction.  They  have  good 
business  qualifications,  but  they  have  not  the 
power  to  attract  and  control.  It  takes  all  of 
these  to  make  the  scholarly  teacher ;  and  not- 
withstanding we  have  our  libraries  of  works 
on  school  management,  school  government, 
methods  of  teaching,  and  so  on,  I  sometimes 
think  we  too  often  forget — if  we  ever  knew — 
the  real  object  of  teaching.  Do  we  not  teach 
too  much  ?  I  do  not  mean  that  our  courses 
of  study  are  too  extensive;  but  do  we  not 


teach  too  much  of  any  one  subject?  We  give 
the  mass  without  the  thought,  the  essence. 
We  solve  problem  after  problem ;  we  commit 
definition  after  definition;  we  parse  word 
after  word ;  we  translate  sentence  after  sen- 
tence, and  do  not  realize  that  there  is  any 
relation,  the  one  with  the  other.  It  seems 
to  me  if  we  would  learn  principles  systemat- 
ically, rather  than  so  much,  we  would  have 
more  knowledge  at  our  command.  If  we 
could  see  the  thought  as  developed  in  any 
subject,  just  as  we  should  and  must  see  the 
thought  in  reading,  and  not  only  see  the 
thought  in  one  subject,  but  be  able  to  follow 
it  through  every  branch,  then  our  knowledge 
would  be  systematic. — Pres,  H.  B,  Brown, 
Indiana, 


The  teacher  who  makes  a  specialty  of  each 
branch  he  teaches,  can  enchain  the  attention 
of  the  most  careless  in  this  class.  But  to 
attain  this  excellence,  one  must  work.  And 
such  work  gives  scholarship  and  culture,  both 
of  which  are  desirable  in  a  true  teacher.  Too 
manv  teachers  have  almost  no  general  infor- 
mation. A  teacher  who  does  not  keep  apace 
with  the  events  of  the  day,  who  does  not  read 
the  daily  paper,  is  not  fit  to  take  charge  of  a 
school.  Such  teachers  allow  their  minds  to 
rust,  and  lose  energy  and  zeal.  If  an  event 
of  importance  takes  place  in  the  country  or  in 
the  world,  the  class  should  know  it.  It  is  the 
duty  of  every  teacher  to  be  familiar  with  the 
current  events  of  the  day.  The  newspapers 
should  reach  every  teacher  in  the  land.  The 
pupils  will  thus  get  a  thirst  which  will  last 
them  through  life,  for  that  knowledge  which 
is  so  essential  to  good  citizenship.  There  is 
no  necessity  that  teachers  should  lack  culture. 
No  other  profession  is  so  full  of  stimulants. 
While  the  teacher  is  teaching  a  certain  branch 
he  should  study  it,  and  thus  the  pupils  will 
get  the  benefit  of  his  thoughts  and  labor. 

Experienced  educators  are  a  unit  in  the 
belief  that  the  only  successful  way  of  impress- 
ing in  an  indelible  manner  the  principles  of 
any  science  on  the  minds  of  children,  is  by 
frequent  reference  and  repeated  drills  on  the 
same.  Morals  are  expected  to  be  taught  in 
the  school  room  by  both  precept  and  prac- 
tice, "and  if  the  pupils  are  allowed  to  assist  in 
presenting  and  discussing  subjects  bearing  on 
some  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  they  are  certain 
to  become  in  a  greater  measure  interested  in 
the  arguments  and  proof  of  the  propriety  and 
justice  of  the  law.  In  our  common  schools 
no  text-book  on  ethics  or  moral  philosophy 
is  used  other  than'the  Bible,  which  indeed  is 
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the  best  book  ever  written  for  this  special 
work.  It  is  ever  at  hand,  ready  to  be  studied ; 
and  the  teacher  by  a  little  study,  if  he  is  fa- 
miliar with  its  teachings,  and  with  the  aid  of 
a  concordance,  can  prepare  suitable  Bible  read- 
ing to  last  several  days  on  any  moral  principle 
he  may  wish  to  enforce  and  to  enlighten  his 
pupils  regarding  its  teachings.  As  an  illus- 
tration, let  us  suppose  that  for  his  morning 
exercises  the  teacher  decides  to  portray  the 
evils  of  intemperance :  Let  him  select  such 
passages  of  Scripture  for  the  morning  exer- 
cises as  will  best  represent  the  Bible  teachings 
on  this  subject.  He  will  find  that  if  he  will  as- 
sign these  to  the  oldest  pupils  they  will  study 
them,  and  one  can  be  appointed  to  read  the 
selection  one  morning,  another  a  second  se- 
lection, and  a  third  still  another  selection,  and 
so  on. —  Common  School  Teacher, 


Book  Clubs. — A  book  club  is  a  very  easy 
institution  to  manage.  It  is  a  simple  adapta- 
tion of  the  co-operative  principle.  A  leading 
spirit  and  a  few  sympathizers  are  alone  neces- 
sary. Where  two  or  three  can  meet  together 
in  intellectual  fellowship,  there  the  book  club 
may  result.  It  is  a  private  and  select  circu- 
lating library ;  select  not  only  as  to  the  liter- 
ature which  circulates,  but  as  to  the  hands 
through  which  it  passes.  The  book  club  is,  or 
ought  to  be,  the  fastidious  reader's  safeguard 
against  greasy  covers  and  dog-eared  corners. 
To  the  table  which  the  book  club  spreads, 
only  one  and  one's  friends  sit  down.  Where- 
ever  no  book  club  has  yet  been  formed,  let  a 
beginning  be  made  now.  Go  ahead,  some 
one  of  you,  with  the  preliminaries.  Get 
together  a  few  who  would  be  likely  to  be  in- 
terested in  the  project  and  talk  it  over.  Select 
and  perfect  your  details  of  organization.  Set 
up  your. machinery  and  go  to  work.  You 
will  find  that  you  have  introduced  into  your 
community  a  new  pleasure,  a  new  bond  of 
union,  a  new  public  benefit.  A  book  club, 
socially  speaking,  is  an  arterial  system.  Pub- 
lishers have  nothing  to  fear,  but  much  to  gain, 
from  the  multiplication  of  book  clubs.  They 
must  inevitably  increase,  not  abridge,  the  sale 
of  books.  This  effect  they  will  produce  by 
creating  a  demand  where  now  no  demand 
exists.  There  are  thousands  and  thousands 
of  persons  who  through  the  agency  of  book 
clubs  might  be  made  co-operative  purchasers 
of  books,  who  now  never  enter  the  market  at 
all.  By  all  means  let  there  be  a  book  club  in 
every  town  where  there  is  no  public  library. 
To  form  one  may  prove  the  planting  of  the 
seed  out  of  which  the  larger  institution  will 
soon  grow. — Literary  World, 


LESSONS  IN  ASTRONOMY. 


THE  usual  method  of  teaching  astronomy 
is  to  introduce  the  pupil  at  once  to  the 
Copernican  theory.  He  is  told  that  the  sun 
is  the  centre,  next  comes  the  planet  Mercury, 
then  Venus,  then  the  Earth,  etc.  The  num- 
ber of  miles  is  usually  taught  \  the  size  of  the 
planets.  In  the  course  of  the  term  he  may 
be  shown  a  globe  on  which  the  constellatioos 
are  painted,  and  this  concludes  the  course. 
Some  tell  the  pupil  why  the  constellations 
were  thus  named,  and  this  is  a  very  important 
part  of  the  business ;  it  is  equal  to  the  old  plan 
of  studying  botany,  in  which  the  sentiments 
attributed  to  each  flower  were  learned  by  the 
young  misses,  for  no  boy  in  those  days  studied 
botany. 

The  true  and  only  way  to  know  anything 
about  astronomy  is  to  study  it  as  you  would 
study  chemistry,  for  example  Do  not  begin 
with  a  book.  What  is  needed  on  the  part  of 
the  student  are  directions  how  to  study.  Of 
course  you  could  do  better  if  you  had  your 
pupils  on  the  house-top,  and  could  begin  a 
series  of  lessons  there.  That,  indeed,  is  the 
proper  way.  But  as  this  will  probably  be 
impossible,  some  other  way  must  therefore  be 
adopted. 

Begin  with  a  conversation  about  the  moon. 
Ask  the  scholars  to  watch  it  and  tell  you  what 
they  discern  about  it.  Then  next  day  have 
them  report  what  they  have  seen,  its  size,  its 
motion  among  the  stars,  etc. ;  full  moon, 
first  quarter,  etc.  Don't  attempt  any  expla- 
nation of  these  phenomena;  have  them  as 
fcuts;  get  your  class  interested  in  looking 
and  in  seeing. 

Next,  start  a  conversation  about  the  stais, 
and  call  attention  to  the  different  sizes  of  the 
stars.  You  will  fiid  that  some  have  noticed 
this  and  some  have  not.  You  can  ask  the 
pupils  to  look  and  see  how  many  very  bright 
or  large  stars  there  are,  and  fix  an  hour  for 
the  examination — say  eight  o'clock  p.  m. 
The  next  day  you  will  listen  to  the  report 
You  will  then  tell  them  that  certain  combina- 
tions of  stars  go  by  the  n^ame  of  **  constella- 
tions," and  speak  of  the  **  Dipper,"  and  show 
how  the  North  Star  can  be  found  by  noting 
the  direction  of  the  two  stars  on  the  side  far- 
thest from  the  handle. 

Your  lessons  are  to  extend  over  a  consid- 
erable space,  and  must  therefore  be  short 
You  will  do  well  to  get  some  large  sheets  of 
brown  paper,  3x4  feet,  and  on  it  to  make  a 
map  of  the  northern  heavens,  putting  in  the 
North  Star  and  the  *'  Dipper,"  at  8  o'clock  in 
the  evening,  and  show  it  to  the  class,  and  ask 
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them  to  look  at  the  heavens  and  see  what  they 
can  see  and  report  to  you. 

It  will  not  be  long  before  some  one  will  in- 
form you  that  the  **  Dipper"  turns  around 
the  North  Pole ;  in  the  evening  being  on  one 
side,  and  on  the  other  in  the  early  morning. 
This  was  first  discovered  in  my  class  by  a  boy 
whose  father  was  up  early  in  the  morning  to 
sell  milk.  He  said  when  he  told  his  father  it 
was  declared  impossible.  It  created  a  great 
deal  of  curiosity.  The  teacher  will,  if  ap- 
pealed to,  ask  the  class  to  **  look  and  see." 
It  is  poor  teaching  to  tell  what  can  be  found 
out  by  any  one  by  an  effort.  The  study  of 
the  Northern   heavens  should    not    be   too 

minute. 

Next  ask  your  class  to  look  into  the  South- 
ern heavens,  and  to  make  a  map  themselves 
with  ten  of  the  brightest  stars,  located  on  it. 
You  will  proceed  to  draw  a  map  yourself,  and 
put  on  the  brightest  stars,  and  name  two  or 
three.  Don*t  proceed  too  fast  and  over- 
burden the  memory;  your  object  is  to  get 
your  class  to  study,  not  to  cram  them. 

In  another  lesson,  give  the  names  of  one  or 
two  others.  Try  and  talk  about  what  they 
can  see — the  color  of  the  heavens,  the  color 
of  the  stars,  etc.  Do  not  speak  of  the  enor- 
mous distance,  etc.,  and  other  astronomical 
facts  that  belong  to  another  period  and  in 
another  place.  The  names  of  .the  stars  they 
cannot  find  out,  and  these  you  tell  them ;  so 
of  a  few  terms  as  horizon,  zenith;  but  be 
sparing  of  technical  terms,  only  use  them  when 
you  must 

Proceed  in  the  same  way  with  the  Eastern 
heavens,  then  take  up  the  Western  heavens. 

Propose  the  inquiry,  **  Do  the  stars  move  ?'* 
unless  some  pupil  has  found  it  out  by  his  own 
observation.  Before  you  give  the  cause  of 
this  phenomenon,  ask  if  they  can  explain  it. 
Say  that  you  were  riding  in  the  cars,  and  that 
the  fences  appeared  to  go  the  other  way ;  ask 
them  if  they  have  had  similar  experience. 
This  will  lead  to  a  profitable  talk  on  real  and 
apparent  motion. 

The  motions  of  the  stars  from  east  to  west 
each  night  should  not  be  left  to  a  verbal 
statement.  Try  and  get  the  pupils  to  observe; 
not  what  you  tell  them  either,  but  what  really 
happens.  Do  not  speak  of  these  things  as 
though  you  knew  it  all  the  time,  and  knew  all 
about  it.  For  instance,  ask  a  boy  to  stand 
by  a  building  that  ranges  north  and  south, 
and  watch  the  stars  ;  or  to  set  up  two  sticks 
in  range  with  a  star. 

Set  them  to  working  out  how  long  it  takes 
the  moon  to  go  from  a  star  back  to  that  star 
again.     Set  them  to  finding  out  that  the  stars 


are  rising  earlier,  and  that  constellations  not 
visible  a  month  ago,  now  are  to  be  seen,  and 
ask  them  the  reason.     (Go  slowly  here.) 

A  star  map  will  be  very  useful,  and  should 
be  in  the  hands  of  each  scholar.  They  can 
be  bought  for  low  price — giving  the  names  of 
the  principal  stars.  [The  small  planisphere, 
costing  thirty  cents,  which  may  be  ordered 
from  McClees  &  Griffith,  1026  Arch  street, 
Philadelphia,  is  also  quite  useful.]  By  the 
means  of  this  apparatus  a  live  teacher  may 
lay  the  foundation  of  a  redX  knowledge  of 
astronomy  worth  many-fold  that  merely 
learned  from  text-books.    N,  Y.  School  yournal. 
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A  COUNTRY  school,  and  the  children 
came  thronging  in.  The  usual  effort 
was  made  to  arrange  them  into  classes,  and 
soon  order  prevailed.  It  was  Mr.  Roberts* 
second  term :  he  thoroughly  believed  what 
he  taught,  and  practised  it,  too.  He  had 
just  told  the  scholars  that  every  one  should  be 
treated  kindly,  and  that  no  distinction  should 
be  made  because  of  clothes,  when  the  door 
opened,  and  a  tall,  ragged,  unprepossessing 
lad  entered.  Instantly  the  whole  school  be- 
gan to  laugh.  Evidently,  he  was  the  butt  of 
the  entire  district.  Mr.  Roberts  bade  him 
welcome,  and  invited  him  to  read.  He  found 
he  was  very  ignorant  and  sadly  neglected.  A 
poor  little  Testament  was  his  only  school- 
book. 

It  took  the  lad  but  a  short  time  to  find  out 
that  the  teacher  was  on  his  side.  Said  he  : 
**I  thought  I  would  come,  for  I  saw  you  go 
by  the  other  day,  and  calculated  you  would 
give  me  a  lift.  The  boys  and  girls  laugh  at 
me,  but  I  don't  mind  that ;  but  I  can't  stand 
the  stones  so  well." 

"  No  one  shall  hurt  you,"  said  the  teacher. 

When  he  returned  to  his  boarding  place, 
and  when  good  Mrs.  Deacon  Smith  heard 
that  the  "big  Kelley  boy  "  had  entered  the 
school,  she  laughed. 

"  Why,  Mr.  Roberts,  I  wouldn't  have  such 
a  boy  in  school ;  the  family  are  as  ignorant  as 
savages  They  live  down  by  the  creek,  and 
they  are  a  dreadful  set." 

Years  passed.  The  teacher  was  working  in 
a  large  city,  and  saw  a  face  that  looked  fa- 
miHar,  yet  he  could  not  **  place  "  the  gen- 
tleman. His  fine  clothes,  his  elegant  gold- 
headed  cane,  his  manly  bearing,  were  all 
strange.  But  it  was  no  other  than  the  pupil 
he  had  sympathized  with  and  befriended ; 
and  it  was  that  sympathy  that  saved  him. 
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THE  June  number  of  77u  Journal  will 
contain  a  full  report  of  proceedings  of 
the  Convention  of  Superintendents  held  a 
few  days  since  at  Harrisburg,  with  the  papers 
read  at  these  important  sessions.  A  number 
of  Superintendents  desire  extra  copies  of  this 
report,  and  to  supply  them  we  shall  print  a 
larger  edition  than  usual  of  this  issue.  Such 
extra  copiej  may  be  ordered  until  May  25th, 
at  ten  cents  per  copy,  which  includes  postage. 


A  LITTLE  work  on  teaching  children  how 
to  sew,  by  Mdlle.  Grand' homme,  of  Paris, 
has  been  recently  translated  and  published 
by  Macmillan  &  Co.,  New  York  It  is  ex- 
tensively used  in  the  schools  of  France,  and 
would  be  a  valuable  auxiliary  in  all  schools 
where  sewing  is  taught.  Will  our  Children's 
Homes,  Reform  Schools  and  Orphan  Schools 
take  notice  ?  

In  many  instances  where  the  Board  of 
Directors  took  no  action  in  relation  to  the 
matter,  teachers  held  examinations  of-  their 
own  accord  at  the  close  of  the  late  term  of 
school,  and  in  all  cases,  we  believe,  with 
good  results.  We  have  received  several  com- 
munications from  teachers  and  others,  giving 
accounts  of  these  examinations;  but,  of 
course,  while  we  are  gratified  to  receive  them, 
we  have  no  room  to  publish  them.  Some  of 
the  examinations  have  been  in  part  writ- 
ten, and  lists  of  the  questions  asked  have 
been  placed  in  our  hands,  all  showing  that 
the  plan  was  a  decided  success. 


The  Minister  of    Public    Instruction 
France  has  appointed   M  Buisson  a  mem 
of    the    newly    constituted     Topograph! 
Commission. 

France  is  making  active  preparation  to  be 
represented  educationally  in  the  approaching! 
universal  exposition  at  Melbourne,  Australia. 
M.  Louvrier  de  Lajolais  has  been  named  a 
member  of  a  Commission  to  arrange  the 
exhibit  on  the  part  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Instruction.  The  schools  are  preparing 
scholars'  work  for  exhibition. 

An  interesting  pedagogical  conference  was 
held  at  Paris,  from  Mirch  30th  to  April  4th. 

A  large  number  of  female  teachers  are 
about  being  brought  to  Paris  at  the  Govern- 
ment expense,  to  learn  the  art  of  cutting 
out  and  making  up  of  clothing. 


The  teachers  of  Pottsville  were  recently 
examined  by  the  borough  Superintendent. 
The  Miners*  Journal^  of  that  place,  objects 
to  holding  these  examinations  in  the  spring, 
during  term  time.  It  alleges  that  the  teach- 
ers have  when  engaged  in  school  sufficient 
work  to  do,  without  being  compelled  to  pre- 
pare for  an  examination.  The  time  for  tlie 
annual  examinations,  it  thinks,  should  be 
during  vacations.  The  Journal,  furthermore, 
does  not  favor  an  examination,  of  teachers  in 
branches  that  they  are  not  called  upon  to 
teach.  It  would  be  better  satisfied  on  this 
subject,  if  better  acquainted  with  the  law. 


We  see  it  stated  that  the  percentage  of  the 
inhabitants  over  eighteen  years  of  age  who 
can  read  and  write,  in  Switzerland  is  100, 
and  in  Germany,  88.  We  do  not  beltroe  it. 
Whatever  the  reports  may  say  to.  the  contrary, 
we  are  satisfied  that  it  is  not  true.  We  have 
personally  visited  villages  and  country  dis- 
tricts both  in  Switzerland  and  Germany,  and 
always  and  everywhere  found  the  peasantry, 
the  lower  classes  of  working  people,  stolid 
and  ignorant.  Their  average  intelligence  is 
far  below  that  of  the  working  people  in  the 
United  States.  In  many  villages  you  could 
not  collect  a  dozen  books,  and  scarcely  a 
newspaper  is  taken.  The  majority  remain  at 
home,  know  little  of  what  is  going  in  the 
world,  show  no  interest  in  public  affairs, 
seem  scarcely  to  think.  Men  and  women 
can  be  found  who,  when  young,  had  learned 
to  read  and  write,  but  have  now  forgotten 
how. 


Nashville  is  about  to  hold  an  exposition 
in  commemoration  of  the  centennial  anniver- 
sary of  the  first  settlement  on  the  banks  of 
the  Cumberland.  A  fine  building  has  been 
provided,  and  great  efforts  are  being  made  to 
fill  it  with  the  best  that  Tennessee  can  pro- 
duce in  the  departments  x)f  art  and  industry. 
Among  other  things,  we  are  glad  to  notice 
that  education  is  to  have  a  prominent  place. 
A  conference  of  teachers  and  friends  of  edu- 
cation is  called  for  Friday,  May  7th,  at 
which  Dr.  Harris,  of  St.  Louis,  will  deliver 
the  opening  address.     A  liberal  amount  of 
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wall  and  floor  space  has  been  set  apart  for 
material  relative  to  education,  and  a  com- 
petent gentleman  has  been  appointed  to 
install  it.  The  following  classification  has 
been  adopted : 

I.  Paintings,  crayon,  line  and  map  drawings, 
specimens  of  penmanship  ^nd  pictures  of  school 
buildings. 

II.  Bound  or  clasped  volumes  of  papers,  showing 
school  work  in  prescribed  studies. 

III.  Apparatus  and  natural  history  collections, 
school  furniture,  school  journals,  reports,  and  other 
publications. 


We  have  great  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
the  results  of  our  suggestion  made  to  school 
boards  some  months  ago,  that  they  should  re- 
quire public  examinations  or  reviews  in  all  the 
schools  under  their  care,  near  the  end  of  the 
term.  The  suggestion  wa^  carried  into  effect 
by  a  large  number  of  school  boards,  in  some 
counties  by  nearly  all  of  them,  and  the  results 
have  been  most  happy.  Better  work  has 
been  done  in  the  schools,  the  pupils  have 
shown  more  interest  in  their  studies,  and  the 
people  generally  have  been  made  to  under* 
stand  more  fully  the  value  and  capabilities  of 
our  system  of  public  instruction.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  sample  letter  showing  how  the 
plan  works.  It  is  from  the  secretary  of  a 
school  board  in  Warren  county.     He  says : 

"The  school  board  of  Deerfield  passed  a  resolution 
requiring  all  teachers  in  their  employ  to  hold  a 
public  examination  as  suggested  in  the  School 
yournal  of  all  work  gone  over  during  the  term. 
Pursuant  to  this  resolution,  the  review  was  held  with 
the  very  best  results.  Our  schools  never  before  made 
such  rapid  advancement.  Both  teachers  and  pupils 
took  new  interest  at  once.  It  worked  like  a  charm. 
All  thanks  are  due  to  the  School  yournal  for  what 
our  schools  are." 


We  have  before  us  the  annual  catalogues 
of  two  of  Pennsylvania's  leading  literary  in- 
stitutions, Franklin  and  Marshall  College  and 
Lewisburg  University.  Judging  by  the  size 
of  the  lower  classes,  both  seem  to  be  in  a 
flourishing  condition.  Neither  has  a  large 
endowment,  but  both  contrive  to  live  within 
their  means.  Franklin  and  Marshall  adheres 
to  the  old  idea  of  a  college,  and  allows  no 
optional  courses  of  study,  and  has  no  partial, 
provisional  or  mixed  classes.  The  backbone 
of  the  instruction  imparted  is  the  ancient 
classics,  which  run  through  the  whole  four 
years.  Somewhat  in  contrast,  Lewisburg 
University,  under  its  young  but  able  and 
progressive  president,  has  adopted  the  plan 
of  two  distinct  courses  of  study,  the  classical 
and  the  scientific,  and  permits  the  students  to 
choose  between   them.      If,   however,   they 


select  the  latter,  they  receive  at  graduation 
the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  instead 
of  Bachelor  of  Arts.  We  shall  not  enter 
into  any  discussion  here  as  to  the  proper 
branches  to  be  included  in  a  college  cur- 
riculum, or  as  to  the  true  idea  that  should 
condition  the  course  of  instruction  in  one  of 
our  higher  institutions  of  learning;  but  we 
simply  desire  to  call  attention  to  a  point  of 
difference  that  distinguishes  the  two  colleges 
we  have  named,  and  to  commend  both  to  the 
patronage  of  young  men  seeking  a  thorough 
classical  or  scientific  education. 


We  stated  in  preceding  numbers  of  The 
Journal  that  there  is  nothing  new  in  the 
much-talked- of  Quincy  methods  of  teaching. 
And  this  statement  is  true  so  far  as  the  mere 
methods  are  concerned.  But  there  is  one 
thing  at  Quincy  that  is  new— almost  un- 
heard of — and  that  is  the  open  confession  on 
the  part  of  the  members  of  a  school  board 
that  they  do  not  understand  and  are  entirely 
incompetent  to  direct  the  strictly  technical  or 
professional  work  required  in  managing  a 
system  of  schools.  Mr.  Adams  says  the 
board  discovered  that  something  was  wrong 
with  their  schools,  but  that  they  were  com- 
pletely a*:  a  loss  as  to  the  measures  to  be 
adopted  to  make  it  right.  The  machine  was 
broken  and  would  not  run — that  they  could 
see  well  enough ;  but  as  to  the  repairs  needed 
and  the  way  of  making  them,  they  were  en- 
tirely in  the  dark.  At  last  the  happy  thought 
occurred  to  some  one  that  it  might  be  well  to 
employ  a  person  skilled  in  such  matters,  an 
expert,  to  do  for  them  what  they  did  not 
know  how  to  do  for  themselves.  This  seems 
like  a  simple  matter,  but  it  is  in  reality  a  very 
important  one,  deserving  alone,  as  we  think, 
all  the  praise  bestowed  upon  the  Quincy 
methods.  True,  when  a  furnace,  or  a  mill, 
or  a  railroad,  or  a  line  of  steamships,  is  to  be 
run,  the  owners  never  think  of  doing  it  ex- 
cept  under  the  supervision  of  persons  speci- 
ally qualified  for  the  purpose — persons  who 
have  made  it  a  business  to  fit  themselves  for 
the  duties  of  such  positions  But  this  com- 
mon-sense principle  is  frequently  lost  sight  of 
in  the  management  of  systems  of  schools. 
The  besetting  sin  of  the  average  member  of 
a  school  board  is  that  he  knows  all  about 
schools  He  would  acknowledge  without 
hesitation  that  he  knows  little  about  a  watch, 
a  printing-press,  a  steam-engine  ;  but  the  ed- 
ucation of  a  child,  or  of  ten  thousand  chil- 
dren, is  comparatively  such  a  simple  thing — 
although  if  he  understood  it  at  all  he  would 
realize  that  it  is  the  most  difficult  thing  that 
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God  has  left  for  human  hand  to  do  —that  to 
comprehend  and  direct  it,  all  he  needs  is 
the  few  hours  of  leisure  per  month  that  he 
can  spare  from  the  absorbing  interests  of  his 
own  business.  The  Quincy  board  discov- 
ered their  mistake,  and  applied  the  remedy. 
We  have  a  good  many  school  boards  in 
Pennsylvania  who  are  making  the  same  mis- 
take :  how  much  longer  will  they  remain  in 
darkness  ? 


There  seems  likely  to  be  another  school 
sensation  in  Massachusetts.  About  a  year 
ago  some  question  arose  in  the  Association 
of  School  Committee-men  of  Norfolk  county, 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  results  at  present 
obtained  from  the  education  imparted  in  the 
common  schools.  To  settle  it,  an  examina- 
tion of  the  schools  by  disinterested  parties 
was  resolved  upon. 

Norfolk  county  is  within  a  short  distance 
of  Boston,  and  contains  the  important  towns 
of  Brookline,  Milton,  Quincy,  Weymouth, 
Dedham,  etc.  The  examinations  extended 
to  about  two  hundred  schools,  with  five  thou- 
sand pupils,  and  were  mainly  conducted  by 
Mr.  George  A.  Walton,  an  agent  of  the  State 
Board  of  Education.  They  were  practical  in 
character,  and  were  confined  to  the  elements 
of  reading,  writing  and  arithmetic.  The 
tests  in  the  main  were  :  in  reading,  a  selec- 
tion from  some  easy  narrative  not  previously 
seen ;  in  spelling,  the  writing  of  a  number  of 
plain  English  words;  in  composition,  the 
writing  of  a  letter ;  in  arithmetic,  the  solving 
of  easy  problems  involving  the  four  ele- 
mentary rules.  These  tests  are  very  different 
from  questions  selected  from  the  text -books 
used,  but  they  are  very  fair  and  well  calcu- 
alted  to  exhibit  the  extent  of  the  practical 
knowledge  gained  in  the  schools. 

The  results  are  published  in  an  appendix 
to  the  report  of  the  State  Board  of  Education, 
many  of  them  in  the  form  of  fac-similes,  and 
are  certainly  well  calculated  to  astonish  those 
who  have  supposed  that  Massachusetts  is  edu- 
cationally the  most  advanced  State  in  the 
Union.  The  work  done  at  some  of  the 
schools  is  good,  at  others  it  is  fair;  but  many 
of  the  schools  seem  to  be  taught  according 
to  methods  long  since  disused  by  all  en- 
lightened teachers,  and  to  show  results  of 
which  all  concerned  in  their  management 
should  be  heartily  ashamed. 

Mr.  Walton's  report  has  been  printed  in 
pamphlet  form.  It  is  very  suggestive. 
Every  superintendent  should  secure  a  copy. 
In  our  own  State,  tests  similar  to  those  used 
by  Mr.  Walton  may  be  readily  applied.     Let 


it  be  done  in  every  county,  by  all  means.  If] 
our  schools,  like  many  of  those  in  Xlassa^ 
chusetts,  are  so  badly  taught  that  the  chii-^ 
dren  cannot  spell  ordinary  words,  do  not 
know  how  to  write  a  simple  letter,  or  hat? 
not  learned  to  solve  easy  arithmetical  prob- 
lems when  not  found  in  the  book,  it  is  tims 
the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  should  be  known, 
that  a  proper  remedy  may  be  applied. 

The  Vtliage  Record,  of  West  Chester,  tfaos 
speaks  of  the  custom  of  children  preparii^ 
lessons  out  of  school : 

We  have  heretofore  given  the  reasons  why  papiis 
should  not  be  expected  to  study  at  home  a  single 
lesson  of  any  sort,  and  we  have  reason  to  believe  jhis 
they  are  cordially  agreed  with  by  a  great  majority  of 
those  whose  judgment  in  such  matters  is  of  value. 
The  school  hours  should  be  honestly  devoted  to  schvA 
duties,  and  the  other  hours  of  the  day  should  not.  The 
pupil  should  be  at  work  on  the  studies  which  he  is 
pursuing  only  during  the  time  and  at  the  place  for 
these  studies  ;  to  send  him  to  his  parents  laden  widi 
text-books,  with  the  expectation  that  they  will  smood 
out  difficulties,  explain  intricacies,  develop  methods, 
and  detect  errors,  is  a  gross  derangement  of  tix 
proper  rule,  and  a  discreditable  evasion  of  duly  br 
the  teacher.  Nor  do  we  overlook  the  great  fact  thai 
the  teachers  are  already  fully  occupied.  They  hare 
no  time,  as  a  rule.  They  are  busy  from  the  honr 
school  calls  till  it  adjourns.  The  hearing  of  recita- 
tions is  itself  a  very  serious  matter,  besides  the  efibit 
called  for  in  the  maintenance  of  order,  and  the  carry- 
ing out  of  disciplinary  methods. 

The  editor  of  the  Record  has  probably  not 
had  very  wide  experience  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  which  he  writes.  He  has  most 
likely  noticed  a  few  young  city  children 
who  have  been  overworked  in  the  schools, 
who  carry  home  at  night  a  small  libiar}' 
of  books,  and  occupy  the  time  in  study  they 
ought  to  spend  in  sleeping  or  playing.  Bat 
such  cases  are  exceptional,  and  even  in  these 
it  is  better  for  the  children  to  be  engaged  in 
study  than  for  them  to  be  reading  novels, 
playing  cards,  attending  parties,  or  going  to 
theatres  or  concerts.  Strong,  hearty  boys 
and  girls  in  the  country  cannot  employ  their 
evenings  better  than  in  preparing  their  les- 
sons. They  hgive  walked  to  and  from  school, 
they  have  done  their  morning  and  evening 
work,  they  have  had  enough  of  play ;  and  it 
will  not  only  do  them  no  harm,  but  it  will  be 
about  the  best  thing  they  can  do,  to  sit  down 
for  a  couple  of  hours*  hard  study.  The  mis- 
take of  the  Record  is  that  it  makes  a  sweep- 
ing generalization  covering  the  whole  field, 
from  the  few  cases  that  have  come  under  its 
own  observation.  We  do  not  doubt  that 
many  children  are  made  to  study  lessons  out 
of  school  who  ought  not  to  do  so ;  but  on 
that  account  we  would  not  be  justified  in  say- 
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ing  that  all  study  out  of  school  should  be  for- 
bidden. 


Bucks  county  had  in  operation  during  the 
past  winter  the  following  literary  societies. 
What  other  county  had  proportionally  an 
equal  number? 

Baconian  Literary  Society,  Carversville. 
Temperance  Lyceum,  Centreville. 
New  Britain  Literary  Society,  New  Britain. 
Fallsington  Temperance  Club,  Fallsington. 
Oxford  Valley  Lyceum,  Oxford  Valley, 
Morrtsville  Lyceum,  Morrisville. 
Solebury  Temperance  Club,  Solebury. 
Williamson  Literary  Society,  Yardleyville. 
Concordia  Literary  Society,  Pineville. 
Centre  Hill  Lyceum,  Solebury. 
Young  People's  Lyceum,  Hulmeville. 
Penn's  Manor  Lyceum,  Penn's  Manor. 
"Welcome  Literary  Society,  Hulmeville. 
Bristol  Institute,  Bristol. 
Arcadian  Literary  Society,  Solebury. 
Temperance  Lyceum,  Bristol. 
Ivyland  Lyceum,  Ivyland. 
Emerson  Literary  Society,  Langhorne. 
Churchville  Literary  Society,  Churchville. 
Newtown  Literary  Society,  Newtown. 
Newville  Lyceum,  Warrington. 
Plumsteadville  Lyceum,  Plumsteadville. 
Danborough  Literary  Society,  Danborough. 
Buckingham  Lyceum,  Buckingham. 
Kintnersville  Lyceum,  Kintnersville. 
Richlandiown  Lyceum,  Richlandtown. 
Bridgeton  Literary  Society,  Rockhill. 
Quakertown  Lyceum,  Quakertown. 
Leidytown  Literary  Society,  I^idytown. 
Telford  Literary  Society,  Telford. 
Excelsior  Lyceum,  Pleasant  Valley. 
Athenaeum  Society,  Pipersville. 


A  LATE  number  of  the  Penn  Monthly  con- 
tains the  following  pointed  remarks  in  refer- 
ence to  the  need  of  a  School  Superintendent 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia : 

The  Public  School  system  of  this  city,  if  indeed  we 
can  speak  of  it  as  a  system,  is  not  one  of  which,  as  a 
city,  we  can  be  as  proud  as  we  would  like  to  be.  Its 
first  great  fault  is  the  want  of  a  competent  Superin- 
tendent, to  keep  its  teachers  up  to  the  best  methods 
of  instruction.  The  new  rule — "  Teach  subjects  and 
not  books " — is  not  unknown  to  them ;  but  it  is 
carried  out  very  unevenly,  for  want  ot  proper  inspec- 
tion. The  Board  of  Education  adopts  a  plan  of 
graded  studies,  and  insists  on  its  enforcement,  as  a 
rule,  in  all  schools.  But  more  important  than  the 
rule  is  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  to  be  carried  into 
practice.  A  child  goes  to  one  school,  and  finds  that 
the  teaching  and  studying  is  a  matter  which  BIIs  up 
school  hours  chiefly.  She  has  no  long  tale  of  work 
to  be  made  up  at  home.  A  change  of  residence 
takes  her  to  another  part  of  the  city,  and  there  she 
finds  that  she  is  expected  to  come  to  school  and 
recite  what  she  has  memorized  from  her  books  at 
home.  While  she  attended  the  former  school  her 
ambition  to  keep  well  up  in  her  class  needed  no 
check.  In  the  latter,  her  friends  are  obliged  to  dis- 
courage any  such  ambition,  as  it  would  take  up  much 


of  the  time  she  would  need  for  recreation.     This  is 
the  story  of  an  actual  and  recent  case. 

If  we  had  such  a  superintendent  as  Mr.  Harris,  of 
St.  LouiSy  or  Mr.  Eliot,  of  Boston,  the  state  of  affairs 
would  be  very  different.  The  remissness  of  the  local 
boards  of  directors,  who  are  usually  chosen  to  appoint 
teachers  as  a  part  of  the  party's  patronage,  would  be 
much  less  injurious  to  the  schools.  The  capacity  of 
our  really  excellent  and  ill-paid  teachers  would  be 
wisely  utilized.  And  whatever  the  excellence  of  the 
graded  system  now  in  force — which  seems  to  err 
chiefly  in  being  too  elaborate  and  ambitious,  and  in 
having  throughout  the  whole  course  too  much  refer- 
ence to  preparation  for  the  High  School — it  would  be 
all  the  more  useful  if  one  competent  and  directing 
mind  had  the  oversight  of  its  execution. 


Rome,  just  now,  in  its  physical  aspect  and 
its  life,  is  a  strange  mixture  of  the  dead  past 
and  the  growing  present.  In  illustration  of  its 
sympathy  with  the  intellectual  activity  and 
progress  of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  notice 
that  a  great  congress  of  Italian  teachers  is  to 
be  held  in  the  old  city  in  September  next, 
and  that  in  connection  with  it  there  is  to  be 
opened  an  educational  exposition,  which,  if 
we  can  fairly  judge  from  the  published  regu- 
lations, will  be  the  best  classified  and  most 
complete  exhibition  of  the  kind  yet  held  in 
any  part  of  the  world. 

The  Congress  is  to  be  limited  to  the  con- 
sideration of  questions  relating  to  primary 
education.  Among  them  are  the  following  : 
*'  How  can  the  primary  school  impart  moral 
education?"  '*  Can  the  school  complete  the 
education  of  a  child?"  **The  Institute 
method  of  instruction,  and  the  means  of  in- 
troducing it  more  largely  into  Italian 
schools."  **  The  best  organization  for  public 
country  schools?"  "The  best  methods  of 
teaching  geography  in  the  normal  schools 
with  reference  to  the  needs  of  primary 
schools?"  "Can  agriculture  be  taught  in 
elementary  schools?"  "How  can  popular 
industrial  schools  be  organized?" 

The  Expoc^ition  is  to  include  all  classes  of 
educational  institutions.  It  is  first  divided 
into  two  grand  sections,  the  first  embracing 
all  objects  permitted  to  be  entered  for  com- 
petition, and  the  second  those  that  are  not 
permitted  to  be  so  entered.  In  the  first 
grand  section  the  classification  is  as  follows : 

1.  School  houses  and    furniture  (six   sub-classes). 

2.  The  teaching  of  Keadmg  (with  five  sub-classes). 

3.  The  teaching  of  Writing  (with  two  sub  classes). 

4.  The  teaching  of  Arithmetic  and  Accounts  (with 
five  sub- classes). 

5.  The  teaching  the  Italian  and  foreign  Languages 
(with  two  sub-classes). 

6.  The  teaching  of  Geography  (with  four  sub* 
classes). 

7.  The  teaching  of  History  (with  three  sulv 
classes). 
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8.  The  teaching  of  Drawing  (with  three  sub- 
classes). 

9.  The  teaching  of  Vocal  Music  (with  two  sub 
classes). 

10.  The  leaching  of  the  Physical  and  Natural 
Sciences  ^with  three  sub-classes). 

11.  Industrial  Instruction    (with  two  sub-classes). 

12.  Domestic  Economy  and  the  Work  of  the 
Needle  (with  four  sub-classes). 

13.  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  and  Deaf,  and  Dumb 
(with  three  sub- classes). 

14.  Books,  journals  and  pedagogical  publications 
in  general  (with  eight  sub-classes). 

15.  Institutions  promotive  of  Popular  Instruction, 
organized  by  citizens  or  communities  (with  four  sub- 
classes). 

16.  General  Organization  of  Schools  (with  four 
sub-classes). 

The  second  grand  section  includes  all  kinds 
of  scholars*  work,  and  is  divided  into  eleven 
classes. 


«  EDUCATION  AND  CRIME. 


STORY  TOLD  BY  OUR  PENAL  INSTITUTIONS. 


WE  have  before  us  the  reports  of  our  State 
Penitentiaries  for  the  year  1879,  *"^ 
also  that  of  the  Western  Reform  School.  All 
of  them  contain  valuable  statistics  showing 
the  relation  of  education  and  crime  ;  but  the 
tables  on  this  subject  contained  in  the  report 
of  the  Eastern  Penitentiary  have  been  com- 
piled with  great  labor,  and  are  more  complete 
and  full  than  anything  of  the  kind  we  have 
ever  seen.  They  are  not  yet  all  we  would 
like  to  see  them,  and  do  not  by  any  means  en- 
able us  to  solve  the  problem  as  to  how  far  the 
education  our  children  are  now  receiving  is  a 
safeguard  against  crime ;  but  they  are  a  valu- 
able contribution  to  social  science  as  they 
stand,  and  will,  no  doubt,  lead  the  way  to 
something  better. 

The  number  of  prisoners  received  at  the 
Penitentiary  during  the  year  was  487,  and  as 
the  character  of  the  convict  class  does  not 
differ  much  from  year  to  year,  we  will  confine 
the  statements  we  have  to  make  to  the  recent 
admissions.  The  following  are  the  most  sig- 
nificant facts  bearing  upon  the  subject  of 
education  and  crime,  gathered  from  the 
tables  contained  in  the  report. 

Eighty-two  of  the  487  prisoners  received 
had  never  attended  a  school  of  any  kind. 

Five  had  attended  college  for  an  average 
length  of  time  of  six  years.  One  had  attended 
ten  years,  and  another  seven  years. 

Seven  had  attended  a  pubhc  High  School 
for  an  average  length  of  time  of  a  little  over 
two  years. 

Twelve  had  attended  private  school,  who 


had  not  attended  public  school.     The  average 
time  spent  in  school  was  75^  years. 

Thirty- nine  received  their  education  in 
foreign  countries.  390  had  attended  public 
schools,  169  of  them  advancing  to  the  gram- 
mar grade.  Their  average  age  at  leaving 
school  was  fourteen,  and  the  average  time 
they  remained  in  school  is  set  down  at  about 
five  years. 

The  **  System  of  Public  School  Training"    ^ 
is  stated  to  be  the  cause  of  the  crime  in  the 
case   of   12   convicts,  and  "Exiucation  and 
Weakness  in  Moral  Power"  in  the  case  of  43 
others. 

We  cannot  allow  these  statements  to  pass 
without  making  a  few  comments  respecting 
them. 

Eighty- two  out  of  487  prisoners  had  never 
attended  school — that  is,  more  than  one-sixth, 
of  all  the  crimes  were  committed  by  illiterates 
This  is  a  very  large  proportion,  as  the  illiter- 
ates in  Pennsylvania  of  an  age  to  be  sent  to 
the  Penitentiary  for  crime  do  not  constitute 
one  thirtieth  of  the  population.  It  appears, 
therefore,  that  one  thirtieth  of  the  population 
commit  one- sixth  of  the  crime. 

These  statistics  furnish  a  complete  contra- 
diction to  the  statement  so  positively  made  at 
the  last  meeting  of  the  National  Teachers' 
Association  in  Philadelphia,  that  a  large  num- 
ber of  high  school  graduates  were  at  that 
very  time  in  the  Penitentiary.  The  truth  is 
that  there  was  not  one  there  at  that  time,  or  at 
any  other  time  during  the  year.  Seven  of  the 
487  prisoners  had  attended  a  public  high 
school,  but  they  had  remained  too  short  a 
time  to  graduate,  only  one  having  remained 
longer  than  three  years.  It  is  likely,  how- 
ever, that  among  the  five  who  had  attended 
college,  there  may  have  been  graduates,  as 
some  of  them  seem  to  have  been  under  in- 
struction in  such  an  institution  for  a  sufficient 
length  of  time.  As  a  whole  this  is  an  admir- 
able showing  for  higher  education ;  and  we 
once  more  venture  the  assertion  that  the  pen- 
itentiary and  prison  statistics  of  the  whole 
country,  and  of  all  countries,  will  more  than 
confirm  it. 

It  will  stagger  those  who  have  allowed 
themselves  to  think  that  the  common  schools 
are  a  panacea  for  all  the  evils  that  afHict 
society,  to  find  that  390,  or  more  than  three- 
fourths  of  all  the  prisoners  admitted  during 
the  year,  had  attended  a  primary  public 
school  for  a  longefor  a  shorter  period  of 
time,  169  of  them  remaining  long  enough 
to  reach  the  grammar  grade.  But  they  will 
be  somewhat  relieved  when  they  learn  that 
the  average  age  at  which  they  left  school  was 
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14  years,  and  that  the  average  time  between 
their  entering  and  leaving  school  was  only 
five  years.  And  here  the  statistics  presented 
in  the  report  are  very  defective.  The  year 
at  which  each  prisoner  entered  school  is 
given,  as  is  also  the  year  of  his  leaving  ;  but 
the  inference  drawn  that  he  was  constant  in 
his  attendance  during  all  the  time  between 
these  dates  is  very  far  from  the  truth.  In 
most  ca.ses,  if  the  matter  were  closely  in- 
quired into,  it  would  be  found  that  the  at- 
tendance was  only  for  a  few  weeks,  or  a  few 
months,  or  at  intervals  covering  years. 

The  average  of  five  years  of  attendance 
would  thus  be  broken  up  into  irregular 
periods  of  short  duration,  and  spasmodic  ef- 
forts at  learning  that  have  little  effect  on  the 
life  or  character.  No  other  proof  of  this  is 
needed  than  the  general  illiteracy  of  the 
prisoners  who  are  set  down  as  having  attended 
school  for  years.  Most  of  then  can  read  and 
write,  and  perhaps  cipher  a  little ;  but  they 
are  in  a  general  way  far  from  being  the  kind 
of  scholars  turned  out  of  our  public  schools 
after  a  regular  attendance  of  five  years. 
There  is,  indeed,  scarcely  a  good  scholar 
among  them. 

We  do  not  desire,  however,  to  claim  that 
a  mere  elementary  education,  such  as  our 
schools  too  often  furnish,  will  go  very  far 
towards  protecting  society  from  crime,  or 
keeping  men  out  of  the  penitentiary.  A  child 
can  learn  to  read,  write,  and  cipher,  almost 
mechanically.  In  such  teaching  no  moral 
power  is  necessarily  called  into  play,  and  the 
moral  life  may  remain  untouched.  It  is  only 
when  education  in  the  common  school  com- 
prehends the  higher  end  of  forming  the  char- 
acter, shaping  the  life,  that  it  becomes  a 
powerful  agency  for  good.  But  that  the 
**  system  of  public  school  training/'  as  it  now 
exists,  could  ever  become  a  cause  of  crime,  as 
the  report  alleges  it  did  in  the  case  of  twelve 
prisoners,  is  past  belief,  and  we  must  respect- 
fully call  upon  the  authorities  of  the  peniten- 
tiary for  proof  of  it.  We  can  understand 
how  the  narrow,  superficial  studies  and  de- 
fective teaching  of  a  common  school  may  not 
do  much  to  keep  those  who  attend  it  from 
committing  crime ;  but  that  the  worst  of 
such  schools  can  become  a  cause  of  crime,  is 
contrary  to  all  reason  and  experience. 

The  fact  is  most  significant  that  of  the  487 
convicts,  there  were  402  unapprenticed,  60 
were  apprenticed  and  served,  and  25  were 
apprenticed  and  left  before  the  end  of  their 
term.  It  thus  appears  that  the  great  cause  of 
crime  isidiewssy  the  want  of  something  to  do. 

The  statistics  of  the  Western  Penitentiary 


for  1879  bearing  on  the  points  under  discus- 
sion, are  as  follows : 

Prisoners  admitted  during  year 312 

Could  not  read  or  write. 34 

Read,  or  read  and  write  imperfectly 96 

Read  and  write 181 

Superior  education i 

Attended  public  school 265 

Attended  private  school 4 

Never  went  to  school 43 

Never  apprenticed  to  a  trade 241 

Apprenticed  and  absconded i 

Apprenticed  and  served  time 40 

Not  apprenticed,  but  served  four  years 20 

This  is  substantially  the  same  story  as  that 
told  by  the  Eastern  Penitentiary,  the  most 
remarkable  fact  being  that  there  is  but  one 
good  scholar  among  the  convicts. 

The  class  that  furnishes  the  penitentiaries 
with  convicts  is  the  class  that  in  youth  fills 
the  Refortn  Schools  and  Houses  of  Refuge. 
Let  us  look  for  a  moment  at  the  tables  con- 
tained in  the  report  of  the  Western  Reform 
School,  to  learn  the  extent  of  the  education 
received  by  the  inmates  before  admission. 
Since  i860,  2588  children  were  admitted  to 
the  institution,  their  average  age  being  about 
fourteen  years.  The  following  shows  their 
educational  attainments : 

Illiterate 531 

Spell  only 17 

Read  imperfectly 789 

Read  well 8 

Read  and  write  imperfectly 745 

Read  and  write  well 265 

Read,  write  and  cipher 114 

Not  ascertained 311 

Can  anything  be  more  clear  than  that  the 
education  of  these  children  had  been  sadly 
neglected  ?  Doubtless,  a  large  proportion 
of  them  can  be  said  to  have  attended  a  public 
school ;  but,  whatever  may  have  been  the 
extent  of  time  they  were  in  the  way  of  going 
to  school,  their  actual  attendance  was  so 
short  or  so  irregular  that  it  proved  almost 
fruitless.  Fortunately,  they  found  their  way 
to  the  Reform  School;  otherwise,  without 
doubt,  many  of  them  would  have  been  sent 
to  swell  the  inmates  of  the  penitentiaries. 

From  all  of  which  it  follows  that  the- 
common  school,  with  such  defects  as  it  may 
have,  is  a  powerful  moral  agent,  and  when, 
its  full  capabilities  shall  be  realized,  it  will  be 
able  to  do  much  more  for  the  good  of  society.. 
But  it  cannot  be  expected  to  influence  in  any 
way  those  children  who  do  not  come  under 
its  control,  or  to  any  great  extent  those  who 
come  under  it  only  for  a  week,  a  month,  a 
year, — too  short  a  time  to  make  its  influence 
felt.  In  no  case  is  it  a  full  counterpoise  for 
all  the  causes  about  us  that  tend  to  demoral- 
ize and  degrade  the  human  family. 
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SWISS  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 


[Prof.  A.  Reichenbach,  himself  a  native  Swiss, 
sends  us  the  following  account  of  one  of  the  prominent 
features  of  a  Swiss  Teachers*  Association.  He  was 
present  at  the  meeting  he  describes,  and  kindly  prom- 
ises to  send  us  other  articles.  Let  it  be  noticed  that 
a  Swiss  Teachers*  Association  is  more  a  scientific  so- 
ciety and  less  a  popular  body  than  similar  associations 
common  in  America. — Ed''\ 

IN  our  county  teachers'  institutes,  the  pro- 
gramme frequently  covers  the  ground  of  a 
review  in  the  science  and  art  of  teaching; 
sometimes  actual  drills  in  one  or  more 
branches  of  knowledge  are  added.  Hence, 
an  institute,  in  session  four  or  five  days,  is 
often  called  a  normal  school,  in  a  limited 
sense.  In  some  states,  the  wants  of  teachers 
can  not  be  met  to  better  advantage  for  the 
present ;  but  the  complaint  is  made  •that  too 
many  subjects  are  discussed  in  the  brief  time 
allotted. 

Probably  the  same  teachers  would  com- 
plain of  Swiss  associations,  for  spending  a 
day  or  more  in  discussing  a  single  subject. 
The  Swiss  teacher,  however,  has  completed 
a  thorough  normal  course,  and  holds  a  per- 
manent certificate,  obtained  after  a  rigid  ex- 
amination of  a  week  or  more;  indeed,  it 
would  take  much  longer,  if  there  were  not  at 
least  a  dpzen  of  examiners  to  one  hundred 
applicants.  Hence,  he  does  not  want  brief 
discussions  of  many  subjects,  but  rather  a 
thorough  investigation  of  one  or  two  sub- 
jects, for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  associa- 
tion. The  young  graduate  has  studied  the 
essentials  so  thoroughly,  and  the  teacher 
crowned  with  silver  locks  has  tested  them  so 
carefully,  that  neither  the  one  nor  the  other 
would  be  satisfied  with  such  a  programme. 

The  association  of  Canton  Neuchatel  will 
serve  as  a  good  illustration.  The  canton, 
having  an  area  of  281  square  miles,  is  divided 
into  six  districts,  each  forming  a  section  of 
the  association.  The  teachers  of  each  section 
meet  at  stated  times  to  investigate  the  ques- 
tions to  be  discussed  at  the  next  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  association. 

Last  year  two  questions  were  placed  upon 
the  programme ;  consequently,  in  each,  sec- 
tion, after  careful  deliberation,  two  teachers 
were  chosen  to  prepare  two  papers  embody- 
ing the  views  and  conclusions  of  the  section 
represented. 

On  the  2 2d  and  23d  of  September,  the  as- 
sociation met,  for  the  reading  and  discussion 
of  these  papers,  six  on  each  question.  127 
gentlemen  and  54  ladies,  all  teachers  in  the 
elementary  schools,  were  present,  besides  a 
number  of  school  officers  and  visitors,  the 


writer  being  among  the  last.  The  papers  on 
the  first  question  were  read,  and  then  a  dis- 
cussion followed,  in  which  several  teachers, 
the  two  school  inspectors  of  elementary 
schools,  and  the  superintendent  of  public  in- 
struction, took  an  active  part.  The  conclu- 
sions at  the  close  of  each  paper  were  espe- 
cially dwelt  upon;  some  were  emphasized, 
others  were  amended,  and  a  few  were  con- 
sidered unimportant  or  faulty.  The  result 
was  the  drafting  and  adoption  of  the  final 
conclusions  of  the  association.  The  second 
question  was  disposed  of  in  the  same  manner. 
There  was  time  left  for  miscellaneous  discus- 
sions each  day,  and  a  third  day  was  granted 
for  a  grand  concert  given  by  the  teachers. 

It  seems  that  such  a  crucible  ought  to 
separate  the  gold  from  the  dross ;  the  final 
conclusions  should  be  worth  rememberings 
Local  wants  and  experiences  can  be  fairly 
represented,  and  yet  unity  of  spirit  can  be 
preserved.  Un  pour  tons,  tons  pour  un — the 
motto  of  their  patriots,  may  also  be  applied 
to  them  as  teachers 

In  our  next,  we  shall  state  the  first  question 
referred  to  above,  along  with  the  conclusions 
in  the  six  papers  and  the  final  conclusions  of 
the  association. 


SCIENCE  IN  WEST  CHESTER. 


'T'^O  show  what  one  of  our  Pennsylvania 
X  towns  is  doing  in  a  scientific  way,  and 
what  she  thinks  of  herself  for  doing  it,  we 
print  below  an  article  from  the  West  Chester 
Local  News,  It  is  indeed  a  record  to  be 
proud  of.     What  other  town  can  match  it? 

It  may  be  afHrmed  with  safety,  and  with  a  becoming 
degree  of  modesty,  too,  that  there  is  not  another  town 
in  our  State,  of  the  population  and  size  of  West  Ches- 
ter, that  can  justly  claim  the  high  position  which  our 
borough  boasts,  in  the  field  of  scientific  attainments, 
in  the  number  of  able  minds  wedded  to  special  de- 
partments, in  the  extent,  costliness  and  variety  of  the 
apparatus  employed,  and  in  the  completeness  of  the 
various  collections  to  which  it  has  been  on  several  oc- 
casions the  pleasure  of  this  paper  to  refer  at  length. 

It  is  to-day,  probably  more  than  at  any  other  period 
in  the  history  of  our  town,  a  source  of  pride  to  us  all, 
and  matter  for  hearty  congratulation,  that  in  sister 
towns  and  counties  West  Chester  now  receives  the 
recognition  which  she  deserves  as  a  centre  devoted 
to  research  in  things  higher  in  life  than  the  pursuit 
merely  of  cvery-day,  commonplace  business.  Thi 
newspaper  comments,  both  local  and  editorial,  which 
the  journals  of  neighboring  towns  and  counties  con- 
tain with  suA  frequency — referring  to  something 
which  West  Chester  has  done  or  is  doing,  of  a  scien- 
tific or  philosophical  character — but  attest  that  our 
people  are  known  of  men  beyond  their  home,  and 
enjoy  a  reputation  which  is  truly  deserved. 
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For  all  of  this  there  must  be  some  immediate  cause. 
For  the  credit  which  our  town  has,  especially  within 
the  past  three  yeai"s,  received,  above  and  beyond  that 
accorded  and  enjoyed  in  years  preceding  1877,  there 
is  a  reason.  Some  power,  aside  from  quiet  work,  has 
removed  our  light  from  under  the  bushel,  and  has 
left  it  burning  brightly  and  for  the  benefit  of  all.  And 
briefly  told,  our  two  scientific  societies  have  been  the 
agencies.  Through  these  organizations  the  old  and 
the  middle-aged  have  come  together  and  have  given 
instruction  to  the  young — each  and  all  working  in  a 
department  suited  to  taste  and  capacity — and  by  this 
means  thought  and  effort  have  been  inclined  in  a 
laudable  direction. 

In  the  summer  of  1877  the  Microscopical  Society 
was  started,  the  prime  mover  in  the  project  being  Dr. 
J.  R.  McClurg.  Immediately  to  this  gentleman's  as- 
sistance came  substantial  help  and  co-operation  from 
William  T.  Haines  and  Charles  H.  Pennypacker, 
Esqs.,  and  it  was  not  long  before  a  meeting  was  held, 
and  success  to  the  undertaking  was  assured.  A  num- 
ber of  the  best  people  of  the  town  enrolled  their 
names,  and  many  who  had  no  instruments  soon  pur- 
chased them,  and  entered  into  the  study  of  micro- 
scopy with  a  zeal  that  has  made  of  the  organization 
what  it  now  is.  The  Philosophical  Society  was 
started  about  a  year  afterward  by  the  projector  of  the 
first-named  society,  and  is  now  on  a  sound  fooling  and 
in  fine  running  order,  showing  microscopic  beauties 
rare  and  varied,  and  discussing  questions  of  a  scientific 
and  philosophical  character  at  each  meeting.  In  these 
two  societies  there  are  nearly  forty  microscopes,  repre- 
senting a  money  value  of  not  less  than  ^,500,  and 
most  of  these  instruments  are  in  constant  weekly  use 
by  their  owners. 

The  establishing  of  such  organizations  in  West 
Chester  has  stimulated  the  scientitic-loving  of  other 
localities  as  well  as  those  here  at  home,  and  now 
Camden,  Wilmington  and  Lancaster  have  societies  of 
a  like  character — the  several  journals  of  these  places 
giving  due  notice  of  their  proceedings,  not  neglecting 
to  refer  frequently,  and  in  the  kindliest  spirit,  to  the 
doings  of  scientific  West  Chester. 

But  aside  from  the  above,  there  is  much  done  in 
this  and  in  an  antiquarian  direction  which  does  not 
always  come  to  the  notice  of  our  societies.  Here 
with  us  we  can  boast  of  the  attainments  of  Dr.  J.  T. 
Rothrock,  a  gentleman  who  knows  more  concerning 
the  western  flora  of  our  country  than  any  person  in 
America,  whose  general  knowledge  of  the  science  of 
botany  is  probably  second  to  that  of  no  man  in  the 
United  States,  and  whose  herbarium  is  so  complete  as 
to  represent 'almost  a  fortune;  also  Benjamin  M. 
Everhart,  the  authority  on  Chester  county  botany,  and 
a  scientist  whose  reputation  has  extended  beyond  our 
shores ;  William  W.  Jefferis,  with  one  of  the  finest 
private  mineralogical  collections  in  the  United  States, 
and  with  a  knowledge  of  his  specimens  proportionate 
to  their  Extent  and  variety;  William  T.  Haines, 
Addison  May,  Dr.  H.  C.  Wood,  Dr.  J.  R.  and  Frank 
McClurg,  and  S.  T.  Fergus,  whose  several  specialties 
are  in  the  respective  departments  of  Mychology  and 
Microscopy,  Lichens,  Pond  Life,  the  preparation  of 
Histological  and  Pathological  specimens,  Entomology, 
and  the  preparation  of  microscopic  slides  of  various 
kinds;  Dr.  William  D.  Hartman,  a  collector  and 
student  in  the  branches  of  concholog}f  and  entomol- 
ogy 5  the  ingenious  and  scientific  worker.  Dr.  J.  C. 
Green;  B.  Harry  Warren,  Chester  county's  young 
and  promising  ornithologist — the  authority  on  our 
avifauna — whose  collection  is  most  -remarkable,  both 


as  to  its  extent  and  beauty ;  J.  Hoopes  Matlack,  the 
recognized  oologist  of  our  county,  with  a  most  com- 
plete collection ;  Josiah  Hoopes,  bot.,  conifera;  W. 
Alger  Jefferis,  Phillatelly;  Alfred  and  Philip  P. 
Sharpless,  and  Harry  Kervey,  with  their  Indian  relics 
and  antiquities;  and  a  number  of  others,  whose 
names  might  be  mentioned,  who  have  made  and  are 
now  making  specialties  in  various  directions  in  the 
scientific  field,  and  who  are  all  destined  to  bring 
about  good  results. 

From  the  above  it  can  be  readily  understood  how 
it  is  with  pride  and  satisfaction  that  we  make  the 
reference  we  thus  have ;  for  it  presents  a  showing  of 
a  character  that  can  scarcely  be  made  with  honesty 
by  any  other  borough  of  our  population  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Well  and  often  has  it  been  said  of  us, 
"Happy  West  Chester!"  And  when  we  can  derive 
our  happiness  from  more  sources  than  one,  it  is 
therefore  meet  that  we  should  at  times  indulge  in 
self-gratulation,  and  refer  with  becoming  pride  to  the 
foremost  position  which  we  occupy,  in  an  educational 
sense,  among  the  towns  of  our  State. 


OVER  THE  SEA. 


LETTERS  FROM  THE  EDITOR.-NO.  XXI. 


VERONA,  MILAN,  COMO. 

WE  left  Venice  by  the  same  route  we  had 
entered  it ;  but  at  Padua  we  turned 
northward,  taking  the  road  to  Vicenza.  The 
country  is  fiat.  On  the  right  one  can  see 
from  the  wmdows  of  the  car  picturesque  spurs 
of  the  Tyrolese  Alps.  The  train  made  a  short 
stop  at  Vicenza,  but  we  had  not  time  even 
to  enter  the  gates  of  the  city  that  seemed  to 
be  so  crowded  with  houses  that  its  streets  are 
unusually  narrow  and  crooked.  Just  without 
the  city,  we  see  as  we  leave  it  a  hill  crowned 
with  a  formidable -looking  castle,  and  in  the 
distance  the  handsome  chateau  of  Count 
Arrighi.  When  half-way  between  Vicenza 
and  Verona,  we  pass  near  Areola,  the  scene  of 
a  battle  in  1796,  between  the  French,  com- 
manded by  Bonaparte,  and  the  Austrians  As 
we  approach  Verona,  we  traverse  a  section  of 
country  extremely  rich  and  well  cultivated. 
In  the  little  fields  separated  by  rows  of  mul- 
berry trees,  grapes,  corn,  and  vegetables  grow 
luxuriantly.  On  the  right  is  Villanova,  sit- 
uated on  a  hill,  with  its  walls  and  its  castle,  a 
fine  specimen  of  a  mediaeval  town ;  and,  on 
the  same  side,  still  nearer  the  city,  we  see  the 
castle  of  Montario  with  its  lowers  and  turrets. 
Then,  directly,  the  train  crosses  the  Adige, 
stops  just  outside  of  the  walls,  and  we  leave 
it  for  a  few  hours'  look  at  the  old  town  of 
Verona,  so  long  famous  for  the  contests  be- 
tween the  Guelphs  and  Ghibellines,  dramatized 
by  Shakespeare  in  his  celebrated  play  of 
'  Romeo  and  Juliet. 
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Verona  occupies  an  important  strategic 
position,  and  although  containing  some  sixty 
thousand  people,  is  walled  and  garrisoned  like 
a  fortress.  We  passed  directly  from  the 
station  through  a  gate  to  our  hotel  near  the 
centre  of  the  city.  Our  first  visit  was  to  the 
Arena,  a  celebrated  amphitheatre  thought  to 
have  been  erected  about  the  year  284.  It  was 
built  for  the  same  purpose  as  the  Colosseum 
at  Rome  and  much  in  the  same  style,  and  is 
546  feet  long,  438  feet  wide  and  106  feet 
high.  From  the  central  space  where  the 
combats  and  shows  took  place,  there  arise 
forty-five  tiers  of  marble  steps  which  would 
accommodate  25,000  spectators  with  seats; 
and,  besides  these,  standing  room  could  be 
furnished  to  70,000  more.  This  amphitheatre 
is  the  best  preserved  structure  of  the  kind  in 
the  world,  and  one  can  learn  much  from  it 
concerning  the  character  of  the  exhibitions 
in  which  the  ancients  delighted.  There  was, 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  a  temporary  building 
used  as  a  theatre  in  the  centre  of  the  Arena, 
and  a  small  number  of  the  old  seats  are  some- 
times used  to  accommodate  those  who  come 
to  witness  the  performances.  We  spent  an 
hour  climbing  up  to  the  top  rows  of  seats  and 
plucking  the  flowers  that  grow  in  the  openings 
between  the  blocks  of  stone,  examining  the 
modes  of  ingress  and  egress,  looking  at  the 
construction  of  the  external  walls,  visiting  the 
arcades  still  used  as  stores  and  shops,  and 
thinking  of  life  in  Verona  fifteen  hundred 
years  ago. 

From  the  Arena  we  rode  to  the  garden  said 
to  contain  the  tomb  of  Juliet.  Upon  arriving, 
we  rang  the  bell,  paid  our  fee,  and  after  a 
short  walk  along  an  uninteresting  pathway, 
reached  a  dilapidated  building  called  a  re- 
stored chapel  but  looking  more  like  a  tum- 
ble-down stable,  where  we  found  a  rude  sar- 
cophagus of  red  marble  said  to  be  the  tomb 
of  Juliet.  The  story  is  so  unlikely  and  the 
whole  scene  so  unattractive  that  we  left  at 
once,  almost  in  disgust.  No  doubt  Shak- 
speare's  play  was  founded  on  facts  occurring 
in  Verona,  but  that  this  ugly  looking  sar- 
cophagus is  Juliet's  tomb  is  past  belief. 

The  most  interesting  church  in  Verona  is 
that  of  St.  Zeno  Maggiore.  It  was  begun  in 
1 1 39.  The  facade  is  rich  in  ornamentation, 
and  the  portal  rests  on  lions  of  red  marble 
aud  is  embellished  with  fine  reliefs.  Within, 
the  walls  are  covered  with  ancient  frescoes, 
some  of  them  defaced  by  time.  To  the  left  of 
the  entrance  stands  a  large  ancient  porphyry 
vase,  twenty-eight  feet  in  circumference. 
Visitors  are  shown  some  fine  pictures,  and  the 
crypt  and  the  cloisters  and  the    adjoining 


churchyard,  all  are  of  deep  interest  to  the 
student  of  mediaeval  history.  In  the  cloisten 
we  recognize  a  ladder  cut  on  certain  tomb- 
stones and  are  told  that  they  belonged  to  the 
famous  Scaliger  family,  whose  more  imposing 
tombs  are  in  another  part  of  the  city.  These 
we  visited.  The  Scaligers  ruled  the  republic 
of  Verona  for  more  than  a  century ;  some  of 
them  were  distinguished  as  statesmen,  others 
as  lovers  of  science  and  art,  and  one  immor- 
talized himself  by  becoming  the  patron  and 
friend  of  the  poet  Dante.  Two  of  the  monu- 
ments consist  of  sarcophagi  resting  on  ped- 
estals, with  columns  supporting  a  canopy  on 
which  stands  an  equestrian  statue.  Both  of 
them  are  more  than  five  hundred  years  old. 
Near  by  are  four  large  sarcophagi  still  older, 
belonging  to  other  members  of  the  family. 

No  city  in  Europe  has  undergone  fewer 
modern  changes  than  Verona,  and  any  one 
who  desires  to  see  life  as  it  was  in  Italy  han- 
dreds  of  years  ago,  can  find  it  here  in  the 
crooked,  narrow  streets,  the  decaying  palaces, 
the  ancient- looking  shops,  and  the  quaint 
costumes  of  the  people.  We  had  seen  about 
all  we  cared  to  see  when  the  train  arrived  that 
was  to  convey  us  to  Milan.  The  distance  b 
a  little  over  a  hundred  miles  and  the  line  for 
the  most  part  skirts  the  Alps,  and  you  can 
enjoy  on  the  one  side  fine  mountain  scenery, 
and  on  the  other,  views  of  richly  cultivated 
plains  dotted  with  villages  and  farm  houses. 
Soon  after  leaving  Verona  the  road  touches 
the  southern  end  of  Lake  di  Garda^  the  largest 
but  not  the  most  beautiful  of  northern  Italian 
lakes.  The  water  is  very  blue  and  clear,  and 
in  stormy  weather  exceedingly  rough,  a  fact 
noted  by  Virgil  in  the  Georgics.  To  the 
south  of  the  lake  is  the  field  on  which  oc- 
curred the  battle  of  Solferino,  in  which  the 
French  and  Italians,  under  Napoleon  IIL,  de- 
feated the  Austrians  in  1859.  We  pass 
Brescia,  charmingly  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
Alps  with  a  background  of  slopes  made  beau- 
tiful by  groves  and  villas ;  and  Bergamo,  half 
in  the  plain  and  half  on  the  hills,  its  castle 
looking  down  upon  the  city  from  a  neighbor- 
ing height  with  an  air  of  command,  and, 
with  a  rapid  run  across  a  fertile  plain,  we 
leave  the  cars  at  one  of  the  finest  railroad 
stations  in  Europe,  and  are  quickly  driven  to 
the  Grand  Hotel  de  Milan. 

Milan  has  passed  through  many  vicissitudes 
of  fortune,  but  is  now  a  large  and  prosperous 
city.  It  possesses  some  narrow,  irregular 
streets  and  many  quaint  old  houses,  but  its 
plan  and  construction  in  the  main  are  mod- 
ern. There  are  fine  squares,  beautiful  gar- 
dens, handsome  thoroughfares,  and  broad, 
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well  kept  boulevards.  It  is  noted  for  its  silk 
tnanufactories,  the  skill  of  its  sculptors,  its 
schools,  and  its  devotion  to  science  and  art. 

The  Cathedral  was  not  far  from  our  hotel, 
and  we  paid  it  an  early  visit,  and  before  we 
left  the  city,  visited  it  a  second  and  a  third 
time.     It  is  a  wonder  of  architecture.     You 
.  approach  it  in  front  through  the  Piazza  del 
Duomo,   and,    though    imposing    structures 
meet  the  gaze  on  every  side,  your  attention 
is  at  once  riveted  upon  the  magnificent  pile 
of  white  marble  before  you,  richer  in  all  the 
cunning  workmanship  of  the  artist  in  stone 
than  you  had  supposed  possible  to  human 
genius.     You  are  struck  with  wonder  at  the 
massive,  richly  adorned  columns  surrounding 
the  edifice,  each  with  many  niches  filled  with 
statues    terminating  with   a    statue-crowned 
spire ;  the  multitude  of  tall,  needle-like  pin- 
nacles that  cover  the  roof;  the  cupola  with 
its  statue  of  the  Holy  Lady  to  whom  the 
church  is  dedicated,  gracefully  rising  from 
and  overlooking  the  marble  forest  below,  and 
the   bewildering  carving    and    tracery  that 
cover  the  exterior  with  a  wealth  of  ornamen- 
tation unequalled  anywhere  else  in  the  world. 
Drawing  near,  you  ascend  a  fine  flight  of  red 
granite  steps,  and  before  you  are   the  five 
massive   doors  through  which  the  cathedral 
is  entered.     Enclosing  these  doors  are  great 
columns  with   pedestals   adorned   with   fine 
bas-reliefs  and  immediately  over  them   are 
five  great  stained- glass  windows  painted  by 
Bernini.     The  vaultings  and  archings  of  the 
facade  are  very  fine,  its  summit  is  adorned 
with  twelve  spires  and  enriched  by  some  two 
hundred  statues  of  master  sculptors,  grace- 
fully enniched. 

Entering  the  church,  we  find  the  interior, 
as  might  be  expected,  very  grand  and  im- 
posing. Its  shape  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross, 
with  five  naves  separated  by  fifty-two  large, 
fluted  marble  columns,  octagonal  in  form, 
and  about  seventy-two  feet  high  and  eight 
feet  in  diameter.  Its  length  is  486  feet, 
breadth  of  nave  288  feet,  and  length  of  tran- 
sept 351  feet.  To  the  arched  roof  of  the 
central  nave,  the  height  is  164  feet,  to  the 
vault  of  the  cupola,  224  feet,  and  to  the  top 
of  the  statue  that  crowns  the  cupola,  355  feet. 
The  floor  is  a  beautiful  mosaic  of  different 
colored  marbles.  Near  the  largest  door  are 
two  marble  columns,  each  cut  from  a  single 
stone,  bearing  a  kind  of  balcony  on  which 
stand  colossal  statues  of  St.  Carlo  and  St. 
Ambrogio.  The  capitals  of  the  columns  all 
contain  statues  of  different  sizes,  some  eight 
and  others  sixteen,  twenty-four,  thirty-two, 
and  forty-eight.     The  ceiling  of  the  vaulted 


roofs  of  the  aisles  is  splendidly  painted  to 
resemble  sculptured  stonework.  Along  the 
sides  of  the  church  are  chapels  and  altars 
with  tombs,  monuments,  urns ;  and  the  walls 
are  adorned  with  pictures  and  statues.  There 
are  forty-two  stained  glass  windows  nearly 
all  painted  by  the  master  hand  of  Bernini. 
You  approach  the  High  Altar  in  the  choir, 
first,  by  a  flight  of  fine  steps  to  a  balustrade 
of  marble,  and  then  by  another  flight  of  six 
steps  to  another  similar  balustrade.  On  either 
side  of  the  entrance  to  the  first  stairs  there  is 
a  pulpit  of  curious  workmanship  supported 
by  four  beautiful  caryatides  in  bronze.  The 
High  Altar  is  exceedingly  rich  in  structure 
and  furniture.  The  dome  is  supported  by 
eight  fluted  columns  of  gilded  bronze.  The 
decorations  consist  of  statues,  bas  reliefs,  and 
gold  and  silver  ornaments.  The  whole  choir, 
ceiling,  walls,  altars,  and  furniture,  is  hardly 
excelled  ift  richness  by  anything  of  the  kind 
in  Europe. 

We  did  not  go  into  the  sacristy  to  see  the 
treasury  of  the  church,  where  there  are  stat- 
ues of  solid  silver,  robes  studded  with  jewels, 
silver  busts,  gold  candlesticks,  one  solid  piece 
of  silver  work  weighing  over  one  hundred 
pounds,  and  many  church  vessels  of  great 
value;  but  we  did  follow  our  guide  down 
into  the  crypt  to  see  the  chapel  of  St.  Charles 
Borromeo.  The  steps  and  gallery  conducting 
to  this  chapel  are  lined  with  the  finest  marble, 
and  the  portal  is  adorned  with  beautiful 
marble  columns.  The  chapel  is  octagonal, 
the  ceiling  being  decorated  with  massive 
silver  bas  reliefs  representing  events  in  the 
saint's  life.  The  eight  silver  busts  in  the 
angles  are  intended  to  typify  his  virtues. 
Above  the  altar  stands  a  bronze  casing  deco- 
rated with  silver,  which  upon  being  opened 
reveals  a  splendid  transparent  sarcophagus  of 
pure  rock  crystal,  bound  with  silver  mould- 
ings, in  which  lies  the  body  of  the  holy  bishop 
arrayed  in  his  episcopal  garb,  which  flashed 
in  every  part  with  the  blaze  of  precious 
stones.  In  his  left  hand  is  a  golden  staff 
studded  with  diamonds.  A  golden  crown 
rests  upon  his  head  and  a  splendid  cross  of 
emeralds  and  diamonds  hangs  in  the  middle 
of  the  shrine.  The  wealth  stored  away  in 
this  chapel  is  estimated  at  nearly  a  million  of 
dollars ;  but  gold  and  silver  and  costly  jewels 
seem  out  of  place  as  trappings  to  a  ghastly 
skeleton,  however  saintly  its  owner  may  have 
been. 

From  the  crypt  we  returned  to  the  body 
of  the  church,  and  then  made  the  ascent  to 
the  roof  by  an  easy  staircase  of  158  steps. 
The  roof  is  of  marble  and  one  can  readily 
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walk  about  upon  it  in  any  direction.  From 
it  spring  hundreds  of  beautiful  pinnacles  of 
different  heights,  and  graceful  flying  but- 
tresses, with  statues,  carvings,  and  tracery. 
It  is  a  marble  lawn,  with  walks  paved  with 
marble,  marble  shrubbery  and  trees,  and 
squares  with  marble  borders.  There  are 
galleries,  arcs,  parapets,  and  clusters  of  pil- 
lars, all  of  marble.  Much  of  this  marble 
work  is  so  slender  and  delicate  that  one  can 
hardly  help  thinking  that  a  strong  wind  would 
break  it  off  like  icicles,  but  there  it  has  stood 
for  hundreds  of  years — ^beautiful  beyond  de- 
scription— a  dream  of  genius  realized  in 
stone.  In  our  wanderings  about  the  roof, 
we  came  upon  the  yard  where  the  stone-cut- 
ters were  at  work,  for  although  this  Cathedral 
was  commenced  in  1386  and  has  cost  over 
$100,000,000,  it  is  far  from  being  finished. 
For  example,  there  are  niches  within  and 
without  it  for  seven  thousand  statues  and  only 
five  thousand  are  now  in  place.  But  we  must 
mount  another  stairway  consisting  of  354 
steps  to  the.  platform  of  the  cupola.  Here 
we  have  a  view  of  the  whole  roof  of  the 
Cathedral  with  its  spires  and  pinnacles,  the 
city,  the  rich  cultivated  plains  around  it  and 
the  snow-capped  Alps  which  bound  the  hori- 
zon on  the  north  and  west.  The  prospect 
is  very  fine  and  we  linger  long  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  it. 

The  only  other  church  we  visited  in  Milan 
was  that  of  St.  Ambrogio,  founded  by  St. 
Ambrose  in  the  fourth  century,  on  the  ruins 
of  a  temple  of  Bacchus,  and,  in  its  present 
form,  dating  from  the  twelfth  century.  The 
atrium  in  front  of  the  church  was  con- 
structed in  the  ninth  century,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  arcades,  with  ancient  tombstones, 
inscriptions,  and  frescoes.  The  gates  of  this 
church  are  said  to  be  the  same  that  St.  Am- 
brose closed  against  the  Emperor  Theodosius 
after  the  massacre  of  Thessalonica.  Here, 
too,  it  was  the  custom  to  place  the  iron 
crown  upon  the  heads  of  the  Lombard  kings 
and  the  German  emperors.  The  interior  of 
the  church  has  much  of  interest,  containing 
tombstones,  mosaics,  and  frescoes  more  than 
a  thousand  years  old  ;  but  our  attention  was 
chiefly  directed  to  the  High  Altar,  which  is 
one  of  peculiar  magnificence.  In  front  it  is 
covered  with  reliefs  of  solid  gold,  the  back 
and  sides  are  of  solid  silver,  and  all  around 
it. is  enriched  with  precious  stones  and  jewels 
of  great  value. 

On  the  way  from  our  hotel  to  the  cath- 
edral we  always  passed  through  the  Piazza 
Delia  Scala  where  we  stopped  to  look  at 
the  monument  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  erected 


in  1872.  The  statue  is  of  more  than  life 
size,  and  stands  on  a  lofty  pedestal  sur- 
rounded by  four  of  his  most  distinguished 
pupils.  Milan  was,  it  will  be  remembered, 
for  some  time  the  residence  of  Da  Vinci,  aod 
it  was  here  he  painted  his  greatest  picture, 
the  Last  Supper,  still  shown  in  a  room  in  a 
building  now  used  as  a  cavalry-barrack,  in  a 
bad  state  of  preservation.  Our  way  also  led 
us  through  the  fine  modern  structure  known 
as  the  Gallery  of  Victor  Emanuel.  The  de- 
sign of  the  building  is  to  furnish  accommo- 
dations for  selling  all  kinds  of  light  goods, 
and  there  is  nothing  of  the  kind  in  Europe 
so  attractive  and  so  well  suited  to  the  purpose. 
Its  form  is  that  of  a  Latin  cross,  with  an  oc- 
tagon in  the  centre,  over  which  rises  a  dome 
crowned  with  a  cupola  one  hundred  and 
eighty  feet  high.  The  length  of  the  building, 
including  the  arms,  is  320  yards,  and  its  width 
is  16  yards.  A  broad  passage  runs  through 
it,  lined  on  both  sides  with  handsome  stores 
and  shops.  The  octagon  is  adorned  with 
frescoes  representing  Europe,  Asia,  Africa, 
and  America;  while  the  frescoes  at  the 
entrances  symbolize  Industry,  Art,  and  Sci- 
ence. Both  the  octagon  and  the  entrances 
contain  statues  of  celebrated  Italians.  In  the 
evenings  the  gallery  is  brilliantly  illuminated 
with  2000  gas-jets,  and  is  always  crowded 
with  persons  desiring  to  make  purchases,  and 
with  pleasure-seekers. 

While  at  Milan  we  took  advantage  of  an 
excursion  to  Lakes  Lecco  and  Como.  TTie 
line  to  Lecco  runs  through  a  fertile  plain  with 
vineyards,  fields  of  corn,  vegetable  gardens, 
and  groves  of  mulberries,  irrigated  by  a  most 
elaborate  system  of  artificial  water-courses. 
Passing  Monza,  the  slopes  of  the  hills  are 
dotted  with  beautiful  villas  with  their  gardens 
and  parks.  . 

Lecco  is  a  little  town  of  six  thousand  in- 
habitants, beautifully  situated  at  the  end  of 
the  lake,  of  which  it  commands  an  admirable 
view.     We  rode  directly  from  the  cars  to  the 
boat,  and  enjoyed  a  delightful  trip  to  Bellagio, 
at  the  junction  of  the  two  lakes,  where  we 
landed.    Bellagio  is  considered  the  most  beau- 
tiful spot  on  the  Italian  lakes,  and  if  one 
wants  to  rest,  and  think,  and  dream,  there  is 
no  better  place   in   the   wide   world.     The 
hotels  are  of  the  best ;  the  village  is  full  of 
quaint  old  houses ;  you  can  walk  at  pleasure 
in  luxuriant  gardens  and  deep  groves  of  semi- 
tropical  trees ;  there  are  villas  to  visit,  heights 
to  climb,  and  strange  legends  to  listen  to, 
and  oh !  the  blue  sky,  the  balmy  atmosphere, 
the  clear,  glassy  lake  in  its  emerald  frame, 
flecked  with  the  sails  of  pleasure-boats  and  the 
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craft  of  the  fisherman  that  seem  to  lie  lazily 
upon  its  surface — does  there  exist  anywhere 
a  scene  more  lovely  this  side  of  Paradise? 
A  sail  from  Bellagio  to  Como  presents  a 
panorama  of  lovely  lake  and  picturesque 
mountain ;  of  vine-clad  hills  and  handsome 
villas;  of  wild  gorges  and  beautiful  water- 
falls ;  of  villages,  gardens,  groves,  castles, 
churches,  convents,  scarcely  exceeded  in  in- 
terest by  a  ride  along  the  Rhine  itself. 


It  was  dark  and  raining  when  we  reached 
Como,  and  we  saw  little  of  the  country  as 
we  rode  back  to  Milan.  The  next  day  I 
started  with  a  single  companion  for  a  trip 
through  Austria,  Germany,  and  Holland,  my 
other  friends  who  had  accompanied  us  thus 
far  having  found  it  necessary  to  return  to 
America  after  a  visit  of  a  few  days  to  the 
Paris  Exposition.  My  next  letter  will  there- 
fore come  from  the  land  of  the  Germans. 


♦  ♦ 


Official  Department. 


Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
Harrisburg,  May,  1880. 


} 


THE  new  edition  of  the  Digest  containing 
school  laws  and  decisions,  prepared  and 
published  by  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, is  now  ready  for  distribution.  .A 
supply  of  these  Digests  will  be  sent  to  each 
county  and  city  superintendent,  and  directors 
desiring  copies  should  apply  to  them,  and  not 
to  the  Department.  When  the  application  is 
by  letter,  postage  (six  cents)  should  in  all 
cases  be  enclosed  for  the  return  of  the  book. 


WRIT  OF  MANDAMUS  TO  A  STATE 

OFFICER. 


We  last  month  published,  in  this  depart- 
ment, the  opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court  in  the 
case  of  Jeremiah  Hawker  vs.  J.  P.  Wicker- 
sham,  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction, 
an  appeal  from  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas 
of  Dauphin  County.  Judge  Pearson,  of  the 
Dauphin  County  Court,  had  decided  that  he 
had  no  jurisdiction  in  the  matter  of  an  appli- 
cation for  a  writ  of  mandamus  to  a  State 
officer.  On  appeal  from  this  decision  the 
Supreme  Court  affirmed  the  opinion  of  the 
lower  court.  We  now  give  the  ground  of 
Judge  Pearson's  opinion.  The  new  Consti- 
tution, Section  3,  Article  5,  takes  away  the 
power  of  issuing  writs  of  mandamus  from  the 
Supreme  Court  where  it  was  formerly  lodged, 
without  conferring  it  on  any  other  tribunal. 
The  several  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  have 
authority  to  issue  writs  of  mandamus  to 
county  officers,  but  they  have  no  such  author- 
ity in  the  case  of  State  officers.  The 
E^uphin  County  Court  has  certain  special 
powers  relating  to  the  collection  of  money 
due  the  Commonwealth,  but  these  do  not  ex- 
tend to  the  issuing  of  writs  of  mandamus  to 
State  officers. 


NORMAL  SCHOOL  EXAMINATIONS. 


THE  annual  examinations  at  the  several 
State  Normal  Schools  will  take  place  this 
year,  as  follows : 

Kutztown,  commencing  at  9  a.  m.,  Monday,  May  31. 
Edinboro',  at  9  a.  m.,  Saturday,  June  5. 
.  Mansfield,  at  9  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  June  9. 
West  Chester,  at  9  a.  m.,  Monday,  June  14. 
Bloomsburg,  at  9  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  June  16. 
I<ock  Haven,  at  9  a.  m.,  Monday,  June  21. 
Shippensburg,  at  9  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  June  23. 
Indiana,  at  9  a.  m.,  Wednesday,  June  30. 
California,  at  9  a.  m.,  Monday,  June  28. 
Millersville.  at  9  a.  m.,  Monday,  July  5. 

The  State  Superintendent  or  Deputy  will 
be  present  at  each  of  the  examinations. '  The 
Principals  of  the  several  schools  will  attend 
the  examinations,  as  follows :  Prof  Beard,  at 
Kutztown  ;  Prof.  Raub,  at  Edinboro* ;  Prof. 
Cooper,  at  Mansfield;  Prof  Schgeffer,  at 
West  Chester ;  Prof  Potter,  at  Bloomsburg ; 
Prof  Maris,  at  Lock  Haven ;  Prof  Doane, 
at  Shippensburg ;  Prof.  Brooks,  at  Indiana ; 
Prof.  French,  at  California ;  and  Prof.  Wal- 
ler, at  Millersville. 

Superintendents  Newlin  and  Buehrle  will 
serve  on  the  board  of  examiners  at  Kutz- 
town ;  Superintendents  Jones  and  Palm  at 
Edinboro* ;  Superintendents  Transeau  and 
French  at  Mansfield ;  Superintendents  Got- 
wals  and  Stewart  at  West  Chester ;  Superin- 
tendents Burrowes  and  Fahnestock  at  Blooms- 
burg; Superintendents  Dixon  and  Robb  at 
Lock  Haven;  Superintendents  Keith  and 
Shearer  at  Shippensburg ;  .  Superintendents 
Glenn  and  Craighead  at  Indiana;  Superin- 
tendents Cooke  and  Whipkey  at  California ; 
and  Superintendents  Ames  and  Shelly,  at 
Millersville.  All  the  Superintendents  of  the 
several  Normal  School  Districts  are  official 
visitors  under  the  law,  and  should  be  present 
at  the  proper  examinations  to  witness,  and 
give  advice  concerning  the  proceedings. 
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The  expenses  of  the  members  of  the  Board 
of  Examiners  will  be  paid  by  the  State.  No 
one  appointed  as  a  member  of  the  board  can 
be  absent  without  securing  the  services  of 
another  person,  of  the  same  class,  to  take  the 
his  place,  of  and  all  such  changes  must  be 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Department. 
A  Normal  School  whose  principal  violates 
this  rule  will  forfeit  its  claim  to  any  subse- 
quent examination  by  the  State  authorities. 
Each  student  must  receive  four  affirmative 
votes  out  of  five  in  order  to  graduate.  The 
following  rules  concerning  the  examinations 
will  be  in  force : 

1.  The  classes,  especially  when  large,  may  be 
broken  up  into  sections,  and  each  section  be  examined 
by  itself, 

2.  The  examinations  must  be  strictly  private,  no 
person  being  admitted  except  the  members  of  the 
faculty,  the  board  of  trustees,  and  invited  guests. 

3.  The  voting  must  be  done  by  ballot. 

4.  The  result  of  the  examination  must  be  an- 
nounced by  the  president  of  the  board. 

The  order  of  examinations  is  as  follows : 

1.  A  careful  written  examination  in  the  following 
branches  :  First.  Mathematics^  including  Arithmetic, 
Algebra,  Geometry,  etc.  Second,  Natural  Sciences^ 
including  Natural  Philosophy,  Botany,  Physiology, 
etc.  Third,  Language^  including  Spelling,  Gram- 
mar, Rhetoric,  Elements  of  Latin,  etc.  Fourth.  His- 
torical Sciences^  including  Geography,  History  of  the 
United  States,  Constitution  of  the  United  States,  etc. 
Fifth.  Professional  Studies,  including  Mental  Philos- 
ophy, Methods  of  Instruction,  School  Economy,  etc. 

2.  A  brief  supplementary  oral  examination  in  the 
same  branches. 

3.  A  special  examination  in  Drawing,  Vocal  Music, 
Book-keeping,  etc.  No  student  who  has  not  studied 
these  branches  to  the  extent  required,  and  for  the 
length  of  time  named  in  ihe  course  of  study,  can 
graduate. 

4.  An  exhibition  of  practical  skill  by  teaching  in 
the  model  school.  Each  student  teacher  will  be  ex- 
pected, when  called  upon,  to  conduct  the  recitation 
of  any  class  in  the  model  school,  in  any  subject  studied, 
whether  it  be  a  lesson  in  advance  or  a  lesson  in  re- 
view. The  principals  of  the  model  schools  will  have 
all  the  classes  prepared  for  a  general  review  in  the 
several  branches  studied,  and  for  the  recitation  of  the 
regular  lessons  for  the  day.  They  should  also  have 
ready  for  the  use  of  the  examiners,  a  schedule  giving 
a  list  of  the  classes  in  the  school,  the  number  of 
pupils  in  each  class,  the  studies  pursued,  and  the 
progress  made  in  each  branch. 

As  the  fairest  mode  of  determining  the  re- 
sults of  the  examination,  it  is  advised  that 
each  examiner  be  instructed  to  mark  the  sev- 
eral members  of  the  graduating  classes  in 
the  branches  upon  which  he  examines  them, 
on  the  scale  of  one  hundred,  and  to  ascertain 
their  average  standing ;  and,  that,  if  in  case 
the  general  average  of  any  applicant  for 
graduation,  found  by  adding  the  averages  in 
Mathematics^   Natural  Sciences,   Language 


Studies,  Historical  Sciences^  Professimd 
Studies,  and  Practical  Tectching^  and  divi^ 
the  same  by  six,  the  number  of  these  daases 
of  branches,  fall  below  seventy-five,  be  dal 
receive  the  negative  vote  of  the  Board.  Wici 
this  end  in  view,  suitable  forms  will  be  pre- 
pared and  furnished  by  the  DepkartmenL 

An  arrangement  will  probably  be  made  to 
have  the  several  members  of  each  Board  of 
Examiners  prepare  in  advance,  a  series  oc 
questions  in  some  special  class  of  branches, 
and  to  allow  the  classes  at  the  schools  more 
time  than  heretofore,  to  prepare  their  answas. 

The  State  Superintendent  hopes  to  find  at 
all  the  schools,  the  minutes  of  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  several  Boards  of  Kxamineis 
which  have  held  ses»ons  at  these  schools, 
fully  written  up,  including  complete  lists  df 
all  graduates,  both  of  the  first  and  the  second 
degree,  and  of  all  persons  receiving  Teachers' 
Certificates,  and  inserted  at  length  in  the 
blank  books  furnished  by  this  Department 

J.  P.  WiCKERSHAM, 

Supt.  Public  InstructimL 


SCHOOL  DOCUMENTS. 


DURING  the  month  of  April,  boxes  and 
packages  containing  the  following  docu- 
ments were  forwarded  by  this  Department  to 
the  several  County,  City,  and  Borough  Super- 
intendents, as  follows ; 

Annual  School  Reports  for  1879  '>  School 
Laws  and  Decisions  for  1879 ;  professional  and 
provisional  certificate  books ;  statistical  note 
books;  teacher's  examination  books;  blanks 
for  annual  district  reports  and  certificates ; 
blanks  for  monthly  reports;  blanks  for  the 
reports  of  secretaries  to  superintendents; 
blanks  for  the  annual  statistical  report  of 
superintendents,  and  a  few  teachers*  monthly 
report  books. 

The  Normal  School  principals  will  receive 
packages  containing  School  Reports  and 
School  Laws  for  1879;  graduates'  blanks, 
Nos.  3  and  13  ;  undergraduates*  blanks,  Nos. 
4,  14,  and  24;  and  applications  for  Normal 
diploma. 

As  soon  as  the  documents  are  received,  they 
should  be  accurately  counted  and  receipted 
for,  on  a  blank,  which  has  been  forwarded  to 
the  various  school  officers  for  that  purpose. 

If  any  freight  is  required  to  be  paid  by 
superintendents  and  principals,  a  receipted 
bill  for  the  same  should  be  sent  to  Jos.  Mont- 
gomery &  Co.,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  as  that  firm 
has  contracted  with  the  State  to  transport  all 
school  documents  for  the  year  ending  June, 
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1880.  This  department  will  not  pay  any 
transportation  on  school  documents  for  the 
year. 

Blanks  for  the  annual  district  reports  and 
certificates  will  be  mailed  to  the  secretary  of 
each  School  Board,  and  those  found  in  the 
"boxes  should  be  used  by  the  Superintendents 
to  supply  omissions  and  duplicates. 

About  13,700  annual  school  reports  and 
7 ,300  School  Laws  and  Decisions  will  be  sent 
to  the  several  County,  City  and  Borough 
Superintendents,  and  they  should  distribute 
tliem  fairly  among  the  various  school  officers 
and  districts.  The  number  of  books  may 
supply  each  school  district  with  six  (6)  School 
Reports  and  four  (4)  School  Laws.  New 
School  Directors  should  first  be  supplied  with 
the  Laws  and  Decisions. 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERINTENDENT  OF 
PUBLIC  INSTRUCXION. 


AS  the  Legislature  was  not  in  session,  the 
Superintendant  of  Public  Instruction, 
makes  but  a  partial  report  for  the  school 
year  1879.  '^^^  following  paragraphs  con- 
tain his  preliminary  explanation : 

The  law,  in  accordance  with  which  the  Superin- 
tendent of  Public  Instruction  makes  his  report,  reads 
as   follows :     "  He  shall  prepare  and  submit  to  the 
Legislature  an  annual  report  containing  a  full  account 
of  the  condition  of  the  common  schools  in  the  State, 
the  expenditure  of  the  system  during  the  year,  esti- 
mates of  the  sums  requisite  for  the  ensuing  year,  the 
'whole  number  of  pupils,  the  cost  of  teaching  each,  the 
number  of  districts,  plans  for  the  improvement  of  the 
system,  and  all  such  matters  relating  to  the  concerns 
of  common  schools,  and  the  duties  of  his  office  as  he 
may  deem  it  expedient  to  communicate."     Let  it  be 
noticed  that,  under  the  law,  he  is  required  to  prepare 
an  annual  report  and  submit  it  to  the  Legislature,  but 
as  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  new  Constitu- 
tion, the  Legislature  does  not  hold  a  session  during 
the  present  year,  the   performance  of  that  duty  is 
simply  impossible,  and  the  law  that  enjoins  it  is  there- 
fore null ;  but,  even  if  otherwise  there  could  be  any 
question  about  the  matter,  it  would  seem  to  be  conclu- 
sively settled  by  section  two  of  the  schedule  of  the 
Constitution  which  reads :     "  All  laws  in  force  in  this 
Commonwealth  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  this 

Constitution  not  inconsistent  therewith 

shall  continue  as  if  this  Constitution  had  not  been 
adopted."  A  law  that  requires  an  annual  report  to 
be  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  Legislature,  is  in- 
consistent with  a  Constitution  that  provides  for  a 
meeting  of  that  body  to  receive  such  a  report  only 
once  in  two  years — a  law  that  requires,  among  other 
things,  "  estimates "  to  be  made  this  year  "  of  the 
bums  requisite  for  the  ensuing  year"  is  inconsistent 
with  a  Constitution  under  whose  sanctions  these  sums 
have  already  been  provided,  and  is,  therefore,  virtu- 
ally repealed. 

With  this  view  of  the  law  and  my  duly  under  it,  I 
would  have  omitted  altogether  the  publication  of  a 
report  the  present  year,  and  prepared  and  submitted 


to  the  Legislature  at  its  next  session  a  biennial  report, 
embracing  the  operations  of  our  educational  system 
for  two  years,  had  I  not  found  it  to  be  the  prevailing 
opinion  among  the  other  heads  of  departments  and 
officers  of  the  State  government  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise at  once  to  adopt  this  policy.  Thus  influenced,  I 
have  yielded  my  opinion  as  to  the  legality  of  an 
annual  report,  so  far  as  to  compile  and  publish  the 
usual  statistical  tables  and  statements  showing  the 
financial  condition  of  the  system.  These,  at  any  rate, 
would  have  been  embraced  in  a  form  somewhat  more 
condensed  in  the  contemplated  biennial  report. 

Some  of  the  most  important  statistics  con- 
tained in  the  report,  will  be  found  in  the 
statements  given  below : 


our  school 

2,169 

18,386 

6,805 

14,500 
21,210 

^33  62 
^29  69 

6.78 

935»740 
587,672 

•745 
80  cents. 


GENERAL  STATEMENT. 

This  statement  is  a  summary  of 
statistics  for  the  past  year  : 

Number  of  school  districts  in  the  Slate 

Number  of  schools 

Number  of  graded  schools 

Number  of  school  directors 

Number  of  superintendents 

Number  of  teachers 

Average  salaries   male  teachers    per 
month 

Average  salaries  female  teachers  per 
month 

Average    length    of   school    term  in 
months 

Number  of  pupils 

Average  number  of  pupils 

Percentage   of   attendance  upon   the 
whole  number  registered 

Average  cost  of  tuition  per  month,  for 
each  pupil 

Cost  of  tuition  for  the 
year 1^^,605,986  65 

Cost  of  building,  pur- 
chasing, and  renting 
school-houses 1,031,130  65 

Cost  of  fuel,  contingen- 
cies, debt,  and  inter- 
est paid 1,998,669  74 


Total  cost  for  tuition,  building,  fuel, 

and  contingencies , I7f635>787  04 

Total  cost,  including  expenditures  of 

all  kinds 7,747*787  04 

Total  State  appropriation 1,000,000  00 

Estimated  value  of  school  property. .  24,063.137  75 

The  changes  in  the  most  important  items 
of  our  school  statistics,  as  compared  with 
last  year,  are  as  follows  : 

Increase  in  number  of  districts 18 

Increase  in  number  of  schools 319 

Increase  in  number  of  graded  schools.  373 

Increase  in  number  of  school  directors.  300 

Increase  in  number  of  teachers 319 

Decrease  in  the  average  salary  of  male. 

teachers  per  month ^i  96 

Decrease  in  the  average  salary  of  fe- 
male teachers  per  month ^i  63 

Increase  in  school  term  in  months.. . .  .19 

Decrease  in  number  of  pupils 1,040 

Decrease  in  average  number  of  pupils.  16,1 53 

Decrease  in  cost  of  tuition $149,^33  4^ 
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Decrease  in  cost  of  building,  purchas- 
ing, and  renting 

Decrease  in  cost  of  fuel,  contingencies, 
debt,  and  interest  paid 

Decrease  in  cost  of  expenditures  of  all 
kinds 


87,055  27 
215.501  64 

440.190  37 


APPROPRIATIONS  TO  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Appropriationt  to  Schools.  For  Students. 

First  District  (Westchester).. .  l55,ooo  ^17,232.30 

Second  District  (Millersville)..     50,000  78,329.40 

Third  District  (Kutztovm). . ..     55,000  23,458.06 

Fifth  District  (Mansfield) 70,000  35,268.53 

Sixth  District  (Bloomsburg). ..     95,000  14.225.86 

Seventh  District  (Shippcnsburg)    80,000  15,728.01 

Eighth  District  (Lock  Haven).     55,000  9,53379 

Ninth  District  (Indiana) 70,000  7,892.40 

Tenth  District  (California) ....     65,000  9,054.57 

Twelfth  District  (Edinhoro*). .     50,000  53,929.39 

The  above  statement  does  not  include  the 
appropriations  made  for  1879  ^^^  1880. 

TEACHERS*   INSTITUTES. 

Teachers*  Institutes  were  held  in  all  the 
counties  of  the  State  and  in  the  cities  of  Phil- 
adelphia and  Pittsburgh.  Counting  only 
those  who  attended  the  institutes  of  the 
counties,  and  the  membership  composed  of 
actual  teachers  reached  13,508.  The  number 
of  directors  who  attended  was  2,001,  and  the 
institutes  were  instructed  by  442  different 
conductors  and  lecturers.  The  income  as 
reported  was  128,904.95,  and  the  expendi- 
tures 119,777.61. 

STATISTICS  OF  NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 

Total  number  of  students  since  the  be- 
ginning   40.781 

Total  number  of  graduates 1,518 

Number    of   professors  and   teachers 

engaged  during  ybar. 118 

Number     of     students     in     Normal 

schools  during  year 2,963 

Number  of  students  in  Model  Schools 

during  year 814 

Number  of  graduates  during  year 261 

Number  of  graduates  who  intend  to 

become  teachers   243 

Number  of  students  who  declared  their 

intention  of  becoming  teachers. . . .  2,139 

Number  of  volumes  in  libraries 16,091 

Number  of   reviews  and  periodicals 

taken 

Total  estimated  value  of  property .... 
Amount  of   debt,  not  including  stock 

or  amount  due  the  State 

Amount  expended   for  improvements 

during  year 

Total  income  during  the  year 

Total  expenses  during  year 


298 
jpi, 322,970  98 

322,795  81 

87,51902 
282,911  65 
284,784  45 


EXPENSES   OF  THE   DEPARTMENT. 

The  following  are  the  salaries  now  paid  the 
several  officers  of  the  Department.  It  is  a 
noteworthy  fact  that  since  its  organization  as 
a  separate  Department,  in  1857,  there  has 
been  but  the  addition  of  a  single  clerk  made 


to  its  force,  although  the  work  required  to  be 
done  has  much  more  than  doubled. 

Salary  of  Superintendent,  act  of  April   9, . 

1873 12,500  oo 

Salary  of  Deputy  Superintendent. 1,80000 

Salary   of    additional     Deputy     Superin- 

tendenjt i,8qo  00 

Salary  of  three  clerks,  at  ^1400  each, .  4,20000 

Salary  of  messenger 900  00 


^11,200  00 


APPROPRIATIONS   FOR   INQDENTALS. 

For  expenses  of  principak  of  State  nonnal 
schools,  and  superintendents  in  attend- 
ing annual  examinations ^300  00 

For  engraving  and  printing  warrants 200  go 

For  postage,  telegrams,  express  charges, 
cleaning  offices,  traveling,  and  other  in- 
cidental expenses 2,500  00 

For  publishing  and  circulating  the  official 
decisions  and  instructions  of  the  De- 
partment.       2,500  00 


^5,500  00 

AMOUNT    EXPENDED. 

Fur  expenses  of  principals  of  State  normal 
schools,  and  superintendents  in  attend- 
ing annual  examinations 1^299  67 

For  engraving  and  printing  warrants 200  00 

For  postage,  telegrams,  express  charges, 
cleaning  offices,  traveling,  and  other 
incidental  expenses 2,485  33 

For  publishing  and  circulating  the  official 
decisions  and  instructions  of  the  De- 
partment       2,500  00 


Unexpended  balance. 


;$5,4&4  90 
15  10 


In  the  way  of  explanation,  it  may  be  stated 
that  the  expense  for  postage,  telegrams,  and 
expressage  amounts  to  from  {1200  to  $1300, 
and  that  the  expense  for  traveling  includes 
what  is  spent  by  all  the  officers  of  the  depart- 
ment in  attending  institutes,  visiting  nomul 
schools,  and  in  going  about  over  the  State  on 
official  business.  Publishing  and  circulating 
the  official  decisions  and  instructions  of  the 
Department  includes,  under  the  Act  of  May 
8th,  1855,  some  2400  copies  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania School  Journal,  postage  prepaid, 
sent  to  secretaries  of  school  boards,  county 
and  city  superintendents,  principals  of  state 
normal  schools,  etc.  Of  course,  full  details 
of  all  these  expenditures,  with  accomi>anyiDg 
vouchers,  are  filed  in  the  office  of  the  Auditor 
General  prior  to  settlement. 

CONDITION  AND  WORKING  OF  THE  SYSTEM 

Statement  M.  in  the  report,  showing  the 
condition  and  working  of  the  system  as  ex- 
hibited by  the  reports  of  the  county  and  city 
superintendents,  is  a  very  remarkable  tabk^ 
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It  is  a  volume  in  itself,  revealing  both  the 
strong  and  weak  places  in  the  system.  Below 
ive  give  some  of  the  most  important  figures, 
which,  however,  cannot  be  fully  understood 
Tirithout  reading  them  in  connection  with  the 
explanations  that  follow,  used  by  the  superin- 
tendents in  making  their  record.  The  words 
and  phrases  needing  explanation  are  italicized. 
If  any  one  should  wish  to  see  how  his  own 
county  or  city  stands,  he  can  satisfy  himself 
by  referring  to  this  report.  Philadelphia  is 
not  included  in  the  statement. 

School  grounds  of  sufficient  size,  out  ot  1 2,2 19.  6, 1 76 

School  grounds  suitably  improved 2,254 

I^umber  of  log  school-houses  remaining 107 

I^umber  of  school  houses  unfit  for  use i»304 

Number  badly  ventilated 5»9SI 

Nufhber  without   a  suitable  water-closet  or 

P^vy 2,935 

Number  of  first-class  school-houses, 2,014 

Number  with  suitable  furniture 6,841 

Number  with  injurious  furniture 2,927 

Number  well  supplied  with  apparatus 2,748 

Number  without  apparatus  worth  mentioning.  6,361 
Number  in  which  apparatus  has  increased. . .  I}354 
Number  of  separate  schools  for  colored  chil- 
dren   69 

Whole  number  of  schools 16,329 

Number  of  schools  well  classified 12,327 

**                •*       with  uniform  books 12,768 

"                **       in  which  Bible  is  read.. .  13,802 
"                "      in     which    drawing     is 

taught 3,232 

*'  "in   which  vocal  music  is 

taught 4,225 

"  "       in    which     the     higher 

branches  are  taught. . .  2,100 
Number  of  teachers  who  received  provisional 

certificates 18,391 

Number  of  teachers  who  received  professional 

certificates 503 

Number  of  applicants  rejected 5f344 

Number  of  male  teachers  employed 9i270 

**           female  teachers      "       9*756 

Average  age  of  teachers  employed 25  yrs. 

Number  of  teachers  employed  who  had  no 

previous  experience 2,089 

Number    of   teachers    employed    who    bad 

taught  less  than  one  year 1,650 

Number    of    teachers    employed    who    had 

taught  more  than  five  years 6,709 

Number  of  teachers  employed  who  bad  at- 
tended a  State  Normal  school 2,765 

Number  of  teachers  employed  who  had  grad- 
uated at  a  State  Normal  school 598 

Number  of  teachers  employed  who  hold  pro- 
fessional certificates 1,810 

Number  of  teachers  employed  who  hold  per- 
manent   certificates 1,100 

Number    of   visits    to    schools    by    superin- 
tendents   29,377 

Number  of  schools  not  visited If404 

Number  of  directors  accompanying   superin- 
tendent    4,128 

Number  of  patrons  met  in  the  schools io»375 

Number  of  schools  regularly  visited  by  direc- 
tors     7,013 

Number  of  districts  holding  district  institute.  482 


Number  of  districts  where    secretary  acts  as 

superintendent 47 

Number  of   districts  with  a  regular  district 

superintendent 80 

Number  of  districts  with  libraries 96 

Children  of  school  age  not  in  school 29,509 

Children  in  private  schools 24,066 

The  following  definitions  will  explain  cer- 
tain terms  used  in  preceding  statement. 

"  Sufficient  Size,"  as  applied  to  school  grounds  in 
the  country,  is  intended  to  mean  an  extent  of  at  least 
half  an  acre ;  and  in  towns  of  an  extent  large  enough 
to  allow  all  the  pupils  of  the  school  to  enjoy  exercise 
in  the  open  air,  with  proper  gymnastic  apparatus. 

**  Suitably  Improved,"  as  applied  to  school  grounds, 
is  intended  to  mean  neatly  fenced,  free  from  rubbish 
of  any  kind,  planted  with  shade  trees,  and  properly 
prepared  as  a  place  for  the  plays  of  children. 

"  Unfit  for  Use,"  as  applied  to  school  houses,  is  in- 
tended to  mean  houses  worn  out,  too  small,  unhealthy, 
or  uncomfortable. 

"  Badly  Ventilated,"  as  applied  to  school -houses,  is 
intended  to  mean  without  any  provision  for  ventila- 
tion, or  with  such  a  provision  for  it  as  apertures  in  the 
ceiling,  transoms  over  doors,  or  raising  or  lowering 
windows,  furnish. 

**  Suitable  Privy,"  is  intended  to  mean  a  privy  with 
separate  apartments  for  boys  and  girls,  kept  clean,  and 
accessible  without  unnecessary  exposure. 

"  A  First-class  School-house,"  is  intended  to 
mean,  when  applied  to  an  ungraded  school,  one 
pleasantly  located,  well  constructed,  amply  large, 
with  a  portico  in  front  or  at  the  sides,  convenient 
places  for  baskets  and  clothing,  a  case  for  books  and 
apparatus,  ceiling  at  least  twelve  feet  high,  with  not 
less  than  one  hundred  square  feet  of  black-board  sur- 
face, well  lighted,  well  heated,  well  ventilated,  and 
neatly  furnished  with  seats  adapted  to  the  size  of 
pupils ;  and  when  intended  for  a  graded  school,  the 
above  description  should  apply  substantially  to  every 
room,  and  in  addition,  there  should  be  a  room  for  the 
Principal. 

*<  Suitable  Furniture,"  is  intended  to  mean  desks 
and  seats  of  some  approved  pattern,  adapted  to  the 
size  of  pupils,  a  neat  desk  and  chair  for  the  teacher, 
a  few  extra  chairs  for  visitors,  seats  for  recitations,  a 
case  for  books  and  apparatus,  and  other  indispensa- 
ble articles,  such  as  stoves  or  heaters,  buckets, 
brooms,  etc. 

"  Injurious  Furniture,"  is  intended  to  mean  seats  or 
desks  too  high  or  too  low,  or  which  otherwise  compel 
pupils  to  violate  the  laws  of  health. 

**  Well  Supplied  with  Apparatus,"  is  intended  to 
mean  a  school  supplied  with  the  fo1]o\^ing  articles  or 
their  equivalent:  Blackboard  surface  to  permit 
every  member  of  the  largest  class  to  use  it  at  the  same 
time,  a  set  of  outline  maps,  a  globe,  a  clock,  a  call 
bell,  a  class  bell,  reading  and  writing  charts,  a  set  of 
square  and  cube  root  blocks,  a  numeral  frame,  a 
small  collection  of  objects  for  object  lessons,  a  few 
appropriate  engravings,  a  set  of  school  mottoes,  a 
Dictionary  and  Gazetteer. 

"Without  Apparatus  Worth  Mentioning,"  is  in- 
tended to  mean  an  amount  of  apparatus  not  extending 
beyond  a  small  blackboard  or  two,  or  a  single  map  or 
chart,  or  their  equivalent,  in  such  an  estimate. 

"  Schools  Well  Classified,"  is  intended  to  mean 
schools  in  which  recitations  are  heard  in  all  branches 
in  classes,  and  in  which  those  classes  are  properly 
formed. 
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"  The  Higher  Branches,"  mean  those  higher 
branches  which  are  not  made  necessary  by  law  to  be 
taught  in  ail  districts. 


AUTHORITY  TO  DIRECT  STUDIES. 

Judge  Crosby,  a  district  judge  in  the  State  of 
Minnesota,  has  recently  added  his  opinion  to  that  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Iowa,  in  favor  of  the  principle 
that  a  board  of  school  directors  has  the  right  not  only 
to  adopt  a  course  of  study  for  the  schools  under  their 
charge,  but  to  determine  what  particular  studies  each 


pupil  shall  pursue,  even  against  the  wishes  of  la 
parents.  The  pith  of  his  decision  is  contained  in  the 
following  propositions : 

1.  That  the  school  boards  or  committees  hart,  die 
sole  right  to  make  all  proper  regulations  as  to  disci- 
pline and  studies  in  the  public  schools. 

2.  That  all  pupils  are  amenable  to  these  Fegnlalioa 
and  courses  of  study ;  and  their  refusal  to  comply  for. 
feits  the  privileges  of  public  education. 

3.  That  teachers,  as  the  agents  of  the  board,  are 
authorized  to  proceed  in  school  discipline  and  instmc- 
tion  only  so  far  as  they  receive  instructions  from  the 
proper  and  legal  school  authorities,  through  the  ruks 
and  regulations  prescribed  by  them. 


Miscellany. 


NOTES  AND   PERSONALS. 


Prof.  R.  K  Buehrle,  Superintendent  of  the  pub- 
lic schools  of  Reading,  has  been  elected  Supennten- 
dent  of  the  schools  of  Lancaster,  at  a  salary  of 
$1,500.  His  salary  in  Reading  was  but  $1,200. 
Lancaster  in  fortunate  is  securing  the  services  of  this 
efficient  officer. 

Miss  Retta  McCain  read  an  interesting  essay  at 
Leechburg,  on  the  subject  of  teaching  primary  geog- 
raphy. 

Rev.  Miller,  President  of  Waynesburg  College,  by 
official  request,  is  preparing  for  the  use  of  the  Signal 
Service  office,  a  minute  and  complete  account  of  the 
tornado  that  visited  that  section  of  the  State  on  27th 
of  March. 

Prof.  W.  Reinhart  will  open  a  graded  school  at 
Oak  Forest,  Greene  county,  early  in  May. 

John  Eakin,  Venango  county,  has  accepted  a  posi- 
tion  in  the  National  College  of  the  Kingdom  of  Siam. 

Horatio  C.  King,  esq.,  will  deliver  the  annual 
alumni  oration  at  the  commencement  exercises  of 
Dickinson  College  at  Carlisle,  in  June. 

Prof.  Geo.  P.  Beard  has  resigned  his  position  as 
Principal  of  the  State  Normal  school  of  the  loth  dis- 
trict of  Pennsylvania. 

The  Titusville  City  School  Board,  in  granting  time 
to  Supt.  Streeter  to  attend  the  convention  of  school 
superintendents  at  Harrisburg  in  April,  passed  a  reso- 
lution at  the  same  time  to  defray  his  expenses.  Com- 
mendable. 

Mr.  Lee  Huber,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal 
School  at  Millersville,  has  been  appointed  to  the  posi- 
tion of  Professor  of  Natural  Science  in  Dickinson 
Seminary  at  Williamsport. 

A  series  of  local  institutes  has  been  arranged  and 
held  by  the  teachers  of  the  upper  end  of  Dauphin 
county. 

Clearfield  borough  school  board  have  added  one 
more  year  to  the  graduating  course  in  the  Leonard 
Graded  School.  It  now  requires  three  years  to  grad- 
uate after  leaving  the  preparatory  department. 

G.  W.  Weaver,  who  taught  Du  Bois  High  School 
during  the  past  year,  has  started  on  a  tour  west. 

Jos.  E.  Temple,  a  retired  merchant  of  Philadelphia, 
has  donated  $60,000  to  the  Pennsylvania  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts, 

Gen.  W.  H.  Davis,  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  ap- 
pointed one  of  the  visitors  to  the  U.  S.  Naval  Acad- 
emy at  Annapolis,  Md. 


Solomon  P.  Hood,  formerly  the  efficient  principal 
of  the  colored  school  at  Middletown,  Pa.,  was  a 
member  of  the  graduating  class  of  Theological  De- 
partment of  Lincoln  University.  The  commence- 
ment exercises  were  held  at  the  close  of  the  spring 
session.  The  subject  of  Mr.  Hood's  address  was 
"  The  Negro  Preacher." 

The  Montgomery  county  teachers'  institute  is  an- 
nounced  to  meet  in  Music  Hall,  Norrisiown,  on  the 
8th  of  November. 

A  bill  has  been  introduced  into  the  New  York 
State  Legislature,  now  in  session,  at  Albany,  entitled, 

"  An  act  to  prevent  cardinals,  bishops,  priests,  and 
others  from  deterring  parents  and  those  having  the 
custody  of  children  from  sending  them  to  the  free 
schools." 

M.  J.  Brecht,  formerly  of  Manheim,  Lancaster 
county,  has  been  appointed  principal  of  the  Soldiers' 
Orphans*  School  at  Mt.  Joy,  in  place  of  Mr.  Martin, 
resigned. 

E.  O.  Lyte,  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Millers- 
ville, has  prepared  a  neat  little  work,  entitled  '«  Prac- 
tical Book-Keeping,"  designed  as  a  text-book  for  use 
in  schools.  The  book  is  published  by  the  Normal 
Publishing  Company  of  Lancaster 

Rev.  G.  W.  Fortney,  formerly  of  Centre  county, 
is  pastor  of  the  Lutheran  church  and  principal  of  the 
public  schools  of  Chatham  village.  New  York. 

Fred  M.  Allen,  a  graduate  of  the  State  Normal 
School  and  also  of  the  Commercial  College  at  Pough- 
keepsie,  N.  Y.,  will  open  a  business  college  in  Mans- 
field, Tioga  county.  Mr.  Allen  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Prof.  Allen. 

At  the  competitive  examination  for  the  appointment 
of  a  cadet  to  West  Point  from  the  Sixteenth  Congres- 
sional district,  recently  held  at  Williamsport,  McKean 
county  sent  one  applicant;  Cameron,  two;  Lycom- 
ing, nine ;  Potter,  one ;  Tioga,  three.  Two  appli- 
cants will  be  recommended  by  the  examining  com- 
mittee, so  that  if  the  first  should  be  rejected  at  West 
Point,  there  will  be  a  second  to  take  his  place.  The 
examination  was  authorized  by  the  representative  of 
that  district,  Hon.  John  I.  Mitchell  of  Tioga  county. 

Ex-Governor  James  Pollock  will  deliver  the  oration 
at  the  Annivei-sary,  May  28th,  of  the  Page  Literary 
Society  of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Millersville. 
The  **  Page  "  may  be  congratulated  on  making  such 
a  fortunate  and  appropriate  selection  for  that  occasion. 
It  was  during  Governor  Pollock's  administration,  from 
1854  to  1857,  that  the  act  establishing  Normal  Schools 
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became  a  law,  he  having  the  honor  to  first  recommend 
such  legislation.  We  may  add  that  in  his  messages 
he  never  omitted  an  opportunity  to  speak  in  behalf  of 
the  public  schools  and  the  advancement  of  higher  ed- 
ucation. The  Ex-Governor  is  an  able  and  interesting 
speaker,  and  it  is  specially  fitting  that  he  should 
deliver  the  honorary  address  before  the  oldest  literary 
society  of  the  first  State  Normal  School  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Mr.  S.  C.  George,  teacher  of  Wherry  school,  Arm- 
strong county,  reports  John  Wilson  as  attending 
school  during  four  successive  terms  without  the  ab- 
sence of  a  single  day.  It  is  almost  needless  to  add 
that  his  progress  has  been  satisfactory  to  teacher  and 
parents.     The  average  attendance  was  90  per  cent. 

Supt.  Hoge  of  Greene  county  has  prepared  a  se- 
ries of  questions  to  be  submitted  to  the  classes  com- 
pleting the  course  of  study  prescribed  for  the  common 
schools  of  that  county.  The  questions  with  instruc- 
tions were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  committees  of 
the  various  townships.  Each  graduate  prepared  an 
essay,  oration,  or  recitation  for  a  public  entertainment 
given  at  the  close  of  the  schools,  at  which  time  the 
diplomas  were  presented  as  a  reward  of  merit  for  dili- 
gence and  attainment. 

Supt.  Shearer,  of  Cumberland  county,  held  four 
public  examinations,  at  which  80  pupils  presented 
themselves  as  candidates  for  the  public  school  diploma. 
Of  this  number  57  were  successful.  They  passed  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  the  branches  named  in  the 
course  of  study  presented  for  the  schools  of  the  county. 
The  diploma  enumerates  the  branches  of  study,  and  is 
signed  by  school  board,  superintendent,  and  teacher. 

Supt.  Hughes,  of  Bedford,  reports  schools  all  closed 
except  those  in  Bedford  borough.  The  term  has  been 
a  successful  one.  More  general  interest  has  been 
manifested  by  the  patrons,  and  a  clearer  conception 
of  the  real  work  of  the  school-room  by  the  teachers. 
Supt.  Balph,  of  Lawrence,  in  concluding  some  re- 
marks on  the  subject  of  examinations  and  certificates, 
says :  "  Teachers  who  have  ambition  and  energy,  and 
who  see  that  their  best  chance  foi  success  lies  in  good 
preparation  and  good  work,  have  cause  for  encour- 
agement. The  public  interest  in  the  schools  is  rap- 
idly advancing,  and  from  all  parts  of  the  county 
the  inquiry  comes  for  the  best  teachers." 

The  Wesltown  (Friends)  Boarding  School  held  the 
semi-annual  commencement  exercises  April  1st,  grad- 
uating a  class  of  ten  young  ladies  and  gentlemen. 
Heretofore  it  has  been  the  custom  to  hold  these  ex- 
ercises for    ladies  in  one  room  and  gentlemen    in 
another.  This  spring,  however,  the  custom,  for  various 
reasons,  was  departed  from  and  the   exercises  con- 
ducted in  the  large  room  used  as  the  meeting-house. 
The  school  at  Penikese  which  attracted  so  much  at- 
tention during  the  last  year  of  the  life  of  the  lamented 
Agassiz,  and  which  was  discontinued  a  year  after  his 
death,  was  not  the   last  of  the   summer   schools  of 
America.    This  year  the  Johns  Hopkins  University,  of 
Baltimore,  will  establish  a  seaside  laboratory  some- 
where on  the  shores  of  Chesapeake  Bay,  or  on  the 
coast  of  Virginia. 

The  cleverest  and  most  successful  teachers  of  Pitts- 
burgh  are  endeavoring  to  eliminate  "technical  gram- 
mar "  from  the  list  of  studies  in  which  pupils  are 
examined  preparatory  to  entering  the  High  School, 
and  depend  upon  the  MS.  prepared  on  other  subjects 
as  a  test  of  their  practical  knowledge  of  this  particu- 
lar subject.  Any  plan  that  will  give  a  practical 
working  knowledge  of  of  grammar  will  be  preferable 
to  the  ordinary  stupid  method  which,  while  it  enables 


a  young"  person  to  glibly  recite  whole  pages  of  rules, 
does  not  teach  him  to  write  even  a  simple,  well- 
expressed  letter. 

Miss  Maria  L.  Sanford,  late  Professor  of  History 
at  Swarthmore  College,  has  been  in  the  lecture  field 
during  the  past  year  before  Teachers'  Institutes  and 
the  leading  schools  of  the  State.  Her  success  as  a 
teacher  of  history  in  the  class-room  was  extraordinarj'. 
Before  a  large  audience,  with  oxy -hydrogen  light  and 
a  choice  selection  of  views  illustrating  her  subject, 
she  is  equally  successful.  Her  lectures  on  Rome, 
Venice,  Florence,  Pompeii  and  other  cities,  are  at 
once  highly  interesting  and  instructive.  We  rate  her 
the  foremost  teacher  of  her  sex  in  Pennsylvania. 
Her  mission  is  that  of  instructor.  She  should  always 
be  a  teacher  of  teachers,  and  will  find  her  true  place 
only  when  at  the  head  of  one  of  our  State  Normal 
Schools.  Teachers  trained  within  the  sphere  of  her 
influence  will  know  more  than  what  is  contained 
within  the  text-books.  Her  life  will  be  an  inspira- 
tion to  theirs. 

Opportunities  for  Farmers'  Boys  and  Girls. — 
The  **  Chadd's  Ford  Farmers'  Club  "  of  Chester  and 
Delaware  counties,  offers  $100  in  cash,  in  thirteen 
premiums,  ^o  the  boys  of  seventeen  years  of  age  and 
under,  who  shall  raise  the  largest  number  of  bushels 
of  corn  on  one-eighth  of  an  acre  of  land,  in  the  year 
1880.  In  addition  to  the  above  they  will  give  a 
number  of  premiums  consisting  of  books,  clothing, 
games,  knives,  etc.  Each  contestant  is  to  send  his 
name,  age,  address,  and  name  of  his  father  to  the 
President  of  the  club.  The  land  is  to  be  measured 
by  some  person  appointed  by  the  committee,  and  the 
corn  may  grow  within  twelve  inches  of  the  line,  on 
the  sides  but  in  no  case  beyond  it.  A  fine  oppor- 
tunity for  boys  to  use  their  energy  and  judgment,  for 
them  to  think,  observe,  and  reason.  The  girls  of 
Delaware  and  Chester  are  to  have  their  chances  too. 
The  contest  to  be,  to  ascertain  who  shall  make  the 
best  butter.  The  amount  and  number  of  premiums 
are  not  yet  published. 

International  Educational  Congress. — The 
following  extracts  are  translated  from  V EducaUur 
Revue  Pedagogique^  Switzerland : 

The  International  Educational  Congress  will  con- 
vene at  Brussels,  Belgium,  in  September,  1880.  M., 
Couvreur  will  be  President,  and  M.  Buls,  Secretary. 
There  will  be  six  sections,  which  may  be  subdivided 
by  the  committee  on  organization,  if  necessary  or  de- 
sirable. 

The  object  of  the  Congress  will  be  to  familiarize 
the  educational  public  w^ith  "  the  social  and  pedagog- 
ical questions"  which  are  involved  in  all  degrees  of 
teaching.  Each  speaker  will  speak  in  his  own  lan- 
guage. 

Twenty  or  more  questions  are  to  be  discussed  in 
each  degree  or  grade  of  teaching.  Twenty-five  were 
selected  for  primary  instruction,  embracing  nearly  all 
leading  subjects  under  that  head.  In  academic  in- 
struction, the  battle  ground  will  be  between  classical 
and  scientific  studies;  each  would  confine  the  other 
to  nanower  limits.  The  distribution  of  historical 
studies  and  the  natural  sciences,  is  another  of  the 
twenty  questions  in  this  department.  The  liberty  of 
the  professor  with  regard  to  doctrines  contradicting 
the  religious  ideas  of  the  people  in  general,  is  to  be 
discussed  in  the  department  of  higher  education. 
Here  is  another:  *'  How  can  official  programmes  most 
suitably  fix  the  order  of  studies  ?" 

An  international  exhibition  of  school  furniture  and 
apparatus  will  also  be  connected  with  the  Congress. 
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PENNSYLVANIA   SCHOOL    JOURNAL. 


POSE  OF  ALLANDALE. 


Favorite  Exglish  Soi 


I.  The  mom  was  fair,  the  skies  were  clear,  No  breath  came  o'er  the  sea, When  Mary  left  her  highland  cot.  And 

2.  Where'er  I  wander'd,  east  or  west,  Tho'  fale  beg;\n  to  lower,  A    solace  still  was  she    to   me.  In 
3.  And  when  my  fever'd  lips  were  parch'd  On  burning  Afric's  sand,  She  whisper'd  notes  of  happiness.  And 
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wander'd   forth  with  me.  The  flowers  deck'd  the  mountain  side.  And  fragrance  fill'd  the  vale.  By 
sor  -  row's  lone  -  ly  hour :  When  tempests  lash'd  our  gallant  bark,  And  rent  her  shivering  sail.  One 
tales  of    dis    -     tantland:    My  life  had  been  a  wilderness,  Un  -  blest  by   for  -  tune's  gale.  Had 


far  the  sweetest  flow  -  er  there,  Was  the  rose  of   Al     -    Ian  -  dale.  Was  the  rose  of  Al  -  landale,  the 
maiden  form  with-stood  the  storm,'Twas  the  rose  of  Al     -    Ian  -  dale,'Twas  the  rose  of  Al  -  landale,  the 
fate  not  link'd  my  lot  to  hers.     The      rose  of  Al     -    Ian  -  dale.     The    rose    of  Al  -  landale,  the 


m. 
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rose   of  Al  -  Ian  -  dale.  By  far  the  sweetest  flow'r  there,  Was  the  rose  of     Al 


Ian  -  dale. 
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AMERICA. 


DWICHT. 


1.  (Jod  bless  our  na  -  tive  land !  Firm  may  she  ever  stand,  Through  storm  and  night ;  When  the  wild 

2.  For    her  our  pray'rs  shall  rise   To    God  a  -  bove  the  skies,     On  him    we  wait;    Thou  who  ait 
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tempests  rave,  Rul  -  er    of  wind  and  wave.  Do  Thou  our    coun  -  try  save    By   Thy  great  might ! 
ev  -  er  nigh,  Guarding  with  watchful  eye,     To  Thee     a  -    loud   we  cry,    God  save  the   State  1 
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Philadelphia,  Johnstown,  Harrisburg,  West  Chester,  Vineland,  Glassboro, 

Chambersburg,  etc. 
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JSToRMAL  Union  System  of  Industrial  Prawing. 

By  J.  V.  MONTOOMBRT,  A.  M„ 

Art  Professor  State  Normal  School.  Millersville  Penna. 


Vf^'w  Books  9  to  i^i  Fresii  froai  t£LO  Freed  > 

Pnxnary  Graded  Bzercises,  Books  1  to  8.    Int.  6,    Retail,  lo. 

These  books  give  the  Alphabet  of  Primary  Form — straight  line  or  curved  line.  They  are  taught  wiih 
the  greatest  ease  by  any  good  teacher.  The  gradation,  classification,  and  development  of  geometric  and  art 
forms,  and  designing  is  easy,  systematic  and  practical.  They  educate  the  mind  to  the  nature  and  uses  of  va- 
rious simple  forms  while  training  the  hand  to  skillful  execution. 

Interxnediate  Grade  Bzercises,  Books  9  to  12.    Int.  i8.    Retail,  25. 

These  four  books  unite  and  develop  in  a  most  attractive  and  practical  manner  some  nine  different  courses 
Elach  book  giving  a  part  of  each.  No  other  works  meet  so  adequately  the  growing  demands  of  American 
schools.  They  are  not  only  Industrial  in  character,  but  Educational.  Geography  and  Map  Drawing,  Bot- 
any and  Plant  Drawing,  Form  and  Geometrical  Drawing,  Alphabets  and  Letter  Drawing,  Conventionaliza- 
tion, Designing,  and  many  new  and  valuable  features  which  will  be  apprecaled  and  enthusiastically  approved 
by  ihe practical  teacher.     Send  for  Specimens. 

Montgoxnery's  Coxnplete  Manual  of  tlie  Primary  Exercise. 

A  thorough,  working  manual  for  daily  class  use  by  the  teacher  Every  lesson  made  easy,  and  teachable 
by  che  clear,  exact,  and  full  instruction  on  it.  Fine  cloth,  gilt,  plates.  1 88  pages.  Postpaid,  $1.75.  With 
introduction  supplies.  Sl.20. 

Bi/  EDWARD  H ROOKS,  A.  M. 

Principal  Millersville  State  Normal  Sohool.  Pa. 

NEW  l^EYIJSED  HJVD  fil^E^^fliY  IjaPROYED  EDITIGNg. 


Drooks's  Normal  Union  Arltb metier. 

'I^VO  BOOKS. 

Int.  Ex. 

1.  Brooks's  Normal  Union,  Part  L     -    -    -    .20  .15 

2.  Brooks's  Normal  Union,  Gomp.,      -    -    -  .65  .50 
(2.  The  same  book  divided  and  bound  as  Books  2  and  8.) 
Brooks's  Normal  Algebra,     -     -     -    -    -    .85  ,63 
Brcoks's  Higher  Arithmetic,      -----   .85    68 


Brooks's  Standard  and  Normal  Arithmetics. 

jrOTJR  BOOKS. 

Int.     Ex.  Int.     Ex. 

1.  New  Primary,  -   .15    .12    8.  New  Menial    .25.    .18 

2.  Elementary, .80    .26    4.  New  Written,  .60    .46 

Brooks's  Normal  Geometry  and  Trigonometry,        .84.    63 
Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic,     -      -     Mail,  $2.26 


KEYS!  TO  ABOVE  WORKS* 

The  Normal  Union  combines  Menial  and  Wiilten  Exercise  in  Arithmetic,  and  reduces  the  number  of 
books  for  those  wishing  shorter  courses.  They  have  been  adopted  in  New  York  City  and  many  other  places 
t>f  importance.  These  books  are  first  in  methods  of  teaching,  educational  spirit,  and  all  bufiness  methods. 
They  are  delightfully  graded  and  work  charmingly.  These  Arithmetics  and  Mathematics  have  a  National 
reputation ;  the  new  editions  more  than  maintain  this.  The  publishers  therefore  request  teachers  and  direc- 
tors everywhere  who  wish  to  change,  to  correspond  with  them. 

Fewsmith's  English  Grammars,  Westlake's  Common  School  Literature,  Westlake's  How  to 
Write  Letters,  Lloyd's   Literature  for  Little  Folks,  Lyte's  School  Room  Songs,  Institute 
Songs  and  Institute  Glee  Book,  Sheppard's  Text-Books  on  the  Constitution,  Peter- 
son's Familiar  Science,  Pelton's  Celebrated  Outline  Maps,  etc 
For  Particulars,  Terms,  and  Circulars,  address  the  Publishers, 

530  Market  St.,  Philadelphia. 


AN  INDISPENSABLE  WORK  IN  EVERY  LIBRARY,  SCHOOL,  OFFICE,  COUNTING-ROOM,  AND  FAMILY. 


.Am.  Entirely  Uew  and  Heviaed  Bdition 


OF 


Jjippincott's  Gazetteer  of  the  World. 


A    Comidlete   Pronouncing  Grazetteer  or  Qeographical  Dictionary  of  tiie 

World.    Containing:  ITotices  of 

-He  Over  125,000  Places.  :^ 

With  Recent  and  Authentic  Information  Respecting  the  Countries,  Islands. 
Rivers,    Mountains,  Cities,  Towns^  etc.,  in  Every  Portion    of 

the  Globe. 


New  Edition.  Thoroughly  Revised,  Entirely  Reconstructed,  and  Greatly  Enlarged. 

One  Volume.     Imperial  Octavo.     Embracinp^  2478  Pages      Bound  in  Library  Sheep, 

$10.00  ;  Half  Turkey,  $12,00 ;  Half  Russia,  $12.00. 

*^*  J^or  Sale  by  all  Booksellers,  or  will  be  sent  by  Mail  on  Receipt  of  Price  by  the  Publishen. 

Published  by  J.  B.  Liippincott  &  Co., 

716  Sb  717  ICarket  Street,  Fhiladelphia. 


ASTBOlTOirr. 


WRITALL'S  MINIATURE  PLANISPHERE. 

A  Map  of  the  Heavens  at  Every  Minute.  Showing  43  prom- 
inent Constellations  and  440  Chief  Stars.  Designed  for  class 
and  private  study.  Sixe  square  5  x-a  Inches.  Price,  30  cts. 

Sent  by  mail,  prepaid,  on  receipt  of  price.    Address 

McCLEES  &  GRIPPETH,  Publishers, 

ioa6Arch  St.,  Philadelphia. 

Tlid  Fdnnsylvaxiia 

Educational  Bureau. 

Colleges,  Schools,  and  Families  d«s«"ng  *«• 

Agrtor,  teachers  can  be  promptly  supplied  by  applying  to  this 
Bureau.  No  Chargrsto  Emplovrk.  Full  particulars  should 
be  given.  Well  Qualified  Tc^thttrsAtsxxxngg^ood positions 
should  send  stamp  for  application  form.  Unsurpassed  f-icil- 
itiesfor  obtaining  information  0/ vacancies.    Apply  early. 

J.  B.  LANDIS, 
X1-4  Pcnn.  Educational  Bureau,  Allentown,  Pa. 


FOR  SALE  CHEAP.  Books  bought  and 
exchanged.  H.  F.  Burt,  PaImyra,N.  Y, 


« 


BUCKEYE  BELL  FOUNDRY 

B(>ll8  of  Pure  Copper  and  Tin  for  Chnrch«>^ 
Schools.  Fire  Alarms,  Farms,  etc    FCLLT 
WARRANTED.    Cataloffne  sent  Fre«. 
VANDUZEN  &  TIFT,  Cincinnati,  O. 


ITo'V7  Ready— Second  Edition. 

"Quincy  Course  of  Study'' 


PRICE,  10  CENTS. 
"Williajn  VTare  &  Co., 


WORK 


Agwry, 
Summit 


FOR  TEACHERS 

during  the  Winter  School 

Term.  Ooodpar.   KoBank 

. .  Send  ftamp  for  full  parUeolan.    Addmo.  Tuk 

r  SAtfvyACTUiu<M)  Co.,  S36  8.  Third  St.,PhtlB. 


P» 


Its  What,  How,  and  Why,  for  Teachers. 

Presents  Primary  and  Practical  Arithmetic,  throughout 
the  theoretical  portions  of  the  subject,  under  a  single  vie^v. 

Gives  the  Stej^s  in  Teaching  each  topic  and  Xcsson  fully  and 
carefully  ivroughf  out.  States  the  Special  Points  to  be  worked 
to  In  each  lesson.  Pp.  178.  Price,  board  covers,  88  cents  ;  in 
doth;  very  neat,ff i.oo. 

C.  F.  R.  BELLOWS, 
State  Normal  School,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. 


D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York,  offer  for  100  sulv 
scribers  to  Popular  Science  Monthly,  at  the  regu- 
lar subscription  price,  ^5,00,  a  carefully  selected  list 
of  their  popular  Science  publications,  making  a  toial 
of  no  volumes,  as  a  school  or  circulating  library.  Thn 
liberal  offer  secures  to  each  subscriber  of  the  Monthly, 
2  volumes  of  864  pages  each,  beautifully  illustnteH, 
and  gives  him,«at  the  same  time,  an  opportunity  to  aid 
in  establishing  a  fine  school  library  without  additiooal 
cost.  The^offer  is  to  be  kept  in  force  for  6  months 
from  April  i,  1880.  We  think  all  schools  having  no 
library,  or,  having  one  that  needs  replenishing  wiih 
first-class  books,  should  take  advants^e  of  this  mag- 
nificent opportunity  to  give  proper  reading  matter  10 
the  communities  in  which  they  are  located. 
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CONVENTION  OF  SUPERINTENDENTS  AT  HARRISBURG. 

LARGE  ATTENDANCE,  PRACTICAL  RESULT. 

well  be  said  here,  plainly,  that  their  staying 
away  under  the  circumstances  is  considered 
a  very  serious  "  neglect  of  duly."  Neither 
of  them,  it  is  presumed,  would  hesitate  to 
reduce  the  grade  of  a  teacher's  certificate  for 
a  want  of  professional  interest  or  zeal : — how- 
would  they  mark  themselves  I  The  sum  of 
the  absences,  however,  was  only  eight  out  of 
ninety-one.  Seven  of  the  ten  Principals  of 
State  Normal  Schools  were  present,  as  were 
also  a  number  of  teachers  and  friends  of 
education. 

There  was  no  flagging  in  the  proceedings 
from  the  first  hour  to  the  last.  Every  paper 
asked  for  was  ready  at  the  time  appointed, 
and  as  a  series  of  educational  discussions 
these  essays  were  never  equaled  in  Pennsyl- 
vania. Almost  without  exception  they  are 
brief,  practical,  pointed — touching  without 
unnecessary  circumlocution  the  very  pith 
and  marrow  of  the  subjects  treated  of.  If 
these  strong  words  are  doubted,  let  the 
skeptic  read  for  himself. 

In  the  discussions  there  were  no  long 
speeches,  no  attempts  at  oratory,  but  all  that 
was  said  was  uttered  in  a  plain,  business-like 
way,  befitting  a  body  of  earnest  men  seek- 
ing to  help  one  another  in  a  most  important 

No  attempt  was  made  to  concentrate  the 
mind  of  the  Convention  on  one  or  two 
problems,  and  use  its  full  power  in  an  effort 
to  solve  them  ;  the  purpose  was  rather  to 
cover  the  whole  field  of  work,  and  endeavor 
to  awaken  a  new  interest,  to  create  a  new 


THE  Journal  for  this  month  is  filled  to 
overflowing  with  the  proceedings  of  the 
Convention  of  Superintendents,  held  at 
Harrisburg  on  the  20th,  zist,  and  aid  of 
April.  The  importance  of  the  meeting  in 
itself  would  justify  the  prominence  given  to 
an  account  of  what  was  done;  but,  in  addi- 
tion, directors,  teachers,  and  all  other  read- 
ers of  The  Journal  will  be  glad  to  learn  in 
full  what  the  leaders  in  our  educational 
affairs  think  and  feel.  The  labor  and  ex- 
pense we  have  gone  to  in  preparing  the  mat- 
ter now  presented,  will,  therefore,  we  are 
sure,  be  generally  appreciated;  and  with  such 
appreciation  The  Journal  k  content. 

The  Convention  was  a  success  in  every 
way.  The  attendance  was  very  large.  Of 
the  twenty-five  City  Superintendents,  twenty- 
two  were  present,  and  the  three  who  were 
absent,  had  good  excuses — Superintendent 
Bates,  of  Meadville,  was  just  recovering  from 
a  fever,  but  was  still  too  weak  to  leave  the 
house;  Superintendent  Durling,  of  Alle- 
gheny, telegraphed  his  regret  that  he  could 
not  leave  home,  owing  to  the  severe  illness 
of  his  wife;  and  Superintendent  Roney,  of 
Scranton,  had  been  subpoenaed  to  attend 
court  as  a  witness.  Five  of  the  sixty-siic 
County  Superintendents  were  absent,  all 
without  known  excuse,  except  Superintendent 
Dinsmore,  of  Monroe,  whose  family  was  re- 
ported sick.  Superintendents  Sheely,  of 
Adams,  Snyder,  of  Columbia,  Brockway,  of 
Forest,  and  Whipkey,  of  Somerset,  furnished 
no  reason  for  their  absence;   and  it  may  as 
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life  in  ail  its  departments.  The  drill,  the 
general  arrangements,  the  esprit  du  corps, 
the  determination  to  succeed,  needed  before 
a  battle,  was  the  aim :  the  battle  itself  will 
come. 

The  meeting  was  a  pleasant  one.  The 
sessions  were  scarcely  more  profitable  than 
the  hours  between  sessions.  Questions  were 
asked  and  answered,  methods  were  compared, 
views  were  exchanged,  experiments  were 
proposed,  and  the  whole  Convention  seemed 


to  grow  into  one  body,  with  a  common  ob- 
ject and  a  common  spirit.  Much  good  caa 
hardly  fail  to  result  from  such  a  meeting. 

The  excellent  report  of  proceedings  of  die 
joint  Convention  of  Superintendents  and  of 
the  County  Superintendents*  section  ws 
made  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Pyott ;  that  o(  the  City 
and  Borough  section  by  Mr.  J.  N.  Beistlc, 
of  the  School  Department;  the  papers  arc 
from  the  manuscripts  of  the  gentlenaen  br 
whom  they  were  read. 


♦  '♦  ♦- 


Convention  of  Superintendents. 


THE  County,  City,  and  Borough  Superinten- 
dents of  Pennsylvania  met  at  Harrisburg, 
fmrsuant  to  call  of  the  Superintendent  of  Pub- 
ic Instruction,  on  Tuesday,  April  20,  in  the 
Senate  Chamber,  and  the  Convention  was 
called  to  order  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 

ROLL-CALL. 

Dr.  Wickersham  congratulated  the  body 
upon  the  large  number  present  at  the  opening 
of  the  session,  and  directed  Deputy  Superin- 
dent  Houck  to  call  the  roll,  when  it  was  found 
that  only  seven  counties  and  five  cities  did  not 
respond.  Several  of  these  subsequently  put 
in  an  appearance,  and  a  full  list  of  those  pres- 
>ent  is  appended  to  the  report. 

ORGANIZATION. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  B.  F.  Shaub,  of  Lancaster 
county,  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion was  unanimously  chosen  President.     In 
taking  the  chair,  he  said  that  the  arrangements 
contemplated  a  practical  working  Convention. 
At  the  opening  of  each  session,  half  an  hour 
would  be  devoted  to  answering  questions  by 
the   officers   of   the   Department ;    letters    are 
daily  received  from  many  places,  on  similar 
subjects,  and  by  raising  such  questions  here, 
many  may  be  answered  at  the  same  time,  sav- 
ing delay  and  correspondence.    This  was  found 
to  be  an  interesting  and  valuable  feature  of  the 
Convention  three  years  ago,  and  is  therefore  re- 
tained.    With  reference  to  the  work  to  be  pre- 
sented, the  gentlemen  selected  have  been  re- 
quested to  prepare  short,  pithy,  pointed  papers, 
on  practical  questions  with  which  we  all  have 
to  deal.   Nearly  all  those  appointed  are  already 
present  and  prepared  to  perform  the  duty  as- 
.  signed.     The  list  of  questions  will  be  found  to 
cover  the  work  of  our  school  system  in  most  of 
its  departments ;   and   we   expect   conclusions 
founded    upon    observation    and    experience, 
rather  than  argument.    The  subsequent  discus- 
sions should  be  equally  pointed.      Let  us  re- 
serve our  eloquence   for  home   consumption, 
and  present  here  the  best  results  of  our  thought 
and  effort,  in  the  fewest  words  possible ;   our 
aim  is  to  condense  the  greatest  amount  of  prac- 
tical work  into  the  smallest  space. 

At  the  suggestion  of  the  President,  two  Vice- 
Presidents  were  chosen,  to  act  in  the  City  and 


County  sections  respectively,  at  these  sessions 
when  the  two  meet  separately.  Mr.  W.  W. 
Woodruff,  of  Bucks,  was  elected  in  the  County 
Section,  and  Mr.  Geo.  J.  Luckey,  of  Pittsburgh, 
in  the  City  Section.  Secretaries  were  Siss 
chosen  —  Mr.  A.  D.  Glenn,  of  Armstrong. 
County  Section,  Mr.  H.  S.  Jones,  of  Eric,  Citr 
Section. 

The  organization  being  completed,  the  first 
paper  on  the  prog^mme  was  called  for.  and 
Supt.  James  M.  Caughlin,  of  Luzerne,  read  tht 
following  paper  on 

TEACHERS*    EXAMINATIONS. 

It  affords  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  with  so  vaaEt 
persons  who,  both  in  interest  and  occupation,  are  » 
closely  connected  with  the  schools  of  this  Comnxs 
wealth. 

I  have  looked  forward  to  this  time  ever  since  I  hxK. 
occupied  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Schools, 
with  more  than  ordinary  interest,  expecting  to  be 
greatly  benefited  by  %  the  varied  experiences  and  y^i^ 
uable  su^estions  which  must  certainly  accompany  a 
convention  of  this  character. 

The  duty  of  opening  the  discussion  on  Teachas" 
Examinations  has  been  assigned  to  me,  and,  althocgli 
I  feel  that  there  are  many  persons  present  whose  ex 
tended  knowledge  and  greater  experience  better  h 
them  to  address  you,  I  will  do  so  as  briefly  as  possibfe. 

I  take  this  position,  that  no  person  is  prepared  to 
teach  a  subject  which  he  does  not  understand;  tl^ 
the  few  persons  who  seem  to  succeed  well  with  limited 
qualifications  are  the  exceptions,  and  not  the  genenl 
rule,  and  if  taken  into  the  profession,  will  establish  » 
low  a  standard  that  the  general  cause  of  educatioo 
will  be  injured  thereby;  that  we  cannot  raise  tbs 
standard  of  teachers*  certificates  by  indicating  their 
qualification  with  a  lower  mark,  but  continue  to  con- 
mission  the  same  persons  from  year  to  year ;  that  we 
should  establish  a  zero  point,  and  when  we  wish  od 
raise  the  standard  of  teachers'  Qualifications,  the  zexo 
point  must  be  advanced,  and  all  persons  who  are  sot 
able  to  go  above  it  should  be  rejected ;  tfiat  we  hare 
no  use  for  a  grade  of  teachers  whose  qualifications  aie 
indicated  by  certificates  marked  3,  4,  or  5,  so  long  £ 
we  have  a  sufficient  number  whose  geneiral  fitness  to 
teach  is  indicated  by  higher  marks;  that  if  penosi 
1  with  limited  attainments  are  commissioned,  they  vt 
i  very  frequently  employed  while  persons  much  bcCff 
fitted  are  without  employment ;  that  certificates  are  not 
in  every  instance  examined  carefully  by  school  offioos 
but  the  fact  of  holding  a  certificate  is  taken  as  evidesct 
that  the  applicant  is  fully  qualified  to  teach  school 
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herefore,  the  Superintendent  should  not  shift  this  re- 
sponsibility, by  certifying  that  said  holder  is  a  very 
X)or  scholar,  and  think  he  will  not  be  employed. 

When  I  entered  upon  the  duties  of  Superintendent, 
[  believe  it  was  my  highest  ambition  to  serve  the  in- 
terests of  our  schools  honestly  and  faithfully ;  to  place 
in  them  a  class  of  teachers  fully  competent  both  intel- 
lectually and  morally ;  not  only  to  maintain  the  stand- 
ing of  our  schools  as  I  found  them,  but  to  advance 
them  along  with  other  counties  of  the  State.     I  spent 
no  time  looking  into  the  short-comings  of  the  present 
system  of  examinations  as  directed  by  law,  but  tried  to 
comprehend  the  general  wants  of  our  schools,  and  en- 
deavored to  apply  existing  provisions  to  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  object  in  the  shortest  possible  time. 
The  standard  taken  the  first  year  of  my  term  of  office 
was  :     No  mark  lower  than  45  per  cent,  in  Reading, 
Spelling,  Arithmetic,  or  Grammar.     I  adhered  strictly 
to  these  conditions,  with  the  following  results:  1 126 
persons  were  examined,  of  whom  573  were  commis- 
sioned, and  553  were  rejected.     I  told  our  teachers 
that  the  following  year  I  would  raise  the  standard,  and 
that  all  persons  who  could  not  make  an  average  stand- 
ing of  70  per  cent,  would  be  rejected.     The  examina- 
tion season  closed  with  the  following  results:    631 
persons  were  examined,  of  whom  301  were  commis- 
sioned, and  329  rejected.    We  have  now  in  our  county, 
engaged  in  teaching,  38  persons  holding  Normal  School 
diplomas,  44  holding  Permanent  certificates,  30  hold- 
ing Professional  certificates,  and  the  remainder  with 
Provisional   certificates  whose  average  standing  will 
reach  80  per  cent. 

These  results,  of  course,  are  not  astonishing  to  many 
persons  present,  yet  to  me  they  are  highly  encouraging ; 
they  were  not  accomplished  without  hard  labor  and  a 
persistent  determination  not  to  swerve  from  the  course 
taken,  and  I  find  to-day  excellent  results  following 
"  the  survival  of  the  fittest."  The  method  I  pursued 
in  testing  the  qualification  is  oral  and  written  combined. 
Grammar,  Arithmetic,  and  Spelling,  are  usually  written 
exercises. 

The  character  of  the  questions  is  such  as  will 
readily  show  the  ability  of  the  applicant  to  think,  that 
he  understands  principles,  not  problems,  and  that  he 
has  a  fund  of  general  information,  though  he  may  have 
forgotten  many  technicalities.  The  aim  in  the  general 
character  of  our  examinations  is  to  bring  out  what  the 
teacher  really  knows,  to  direct  him  in  his  future  course 
of  study  for  his  own  improvement,  and  to  fit  him  better 
for  his  profession. 

These  objects  should  be  carefully  considered  by 
Superintendents,  that  their  examinations  may  not  be 
merely  a  test  of  the  teacher's  knowledge,  but  will  be- 
come an  important  factor  in  the  advancement  of  the 
general  cause  of  education. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Davis,  Clarion :  Are  the  gentle- 
man's examinations  exclusively  written,  or 
partly  oral  ? 

Mr.  Caughlin  :  In  arithmetic,  grammar,  and 
spelling,  written — the  rest  oral. 

Mr.  James  Dickson,  Allegheny:  Does  the 
gentleman  ever  find  the  teachers  making  100 
per  cent.?  and  if  so,  how  many  ?  1  have  exam- 
med  some  3 $00  applicants,  and  never  had  one 
make  as  high  a  percentage  as  95. 

Mr.  Caughlin :  There  are  half  a  dozen  of 
our  teachers  in  Luzerne  who  make  100  in  most 
of  the  branches. 

Mr.  Martin  Gantz,  Newcastle :  Can  the  gen- 
tleman give  other  Superintendents  any  standard 
by  which  to  measure — anything  that  would  help 
us  towards  a  uniform  grading  of  certificates  ? 


Mr.  Caughlin :  No ;  each  Superintendent 
must  make  his  own  standard,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  to  reach  anything  like  uniformity. 
Experience  proves  that  we  differ  widely. 

Mr.  N.  H.  Schenck,  Cameron :  This  varying 
standard  is  very  annoying,  and  it  would  be  an 
improvement  if  there  could  be  some  uniform 
gradation  established  for  the  whole  State,  so  % 
that  the  marks  on  a  certificate  would  have  a 
definite  value  everywhere. 

Mr.  Geo.  W.  Ryan,  Bradford :  Where  does 
the  gentleman  from  Luzerne  find  authority  for 
this  percentage  system  ?  1  have  always  supr 
{^Dsed  that  No.  6  represented  absolute  failure, 
and  No.  i  a  perfect  examination,  and  the  other 
numbers  graded  accordingly.  That  is  my  own 
practice. 

Mr.  Caughlin :  The  law  leaves  it  to  the 
Superintendent  to  determine  what  is  a  fair 
knowledge  of  the  branches,  and  it  is  within  his 
power  to  fix  a  minimum  standard  of  qualifica- 
tion, and  grade  from  5  up  to  i  above  that  mini- 
mum. This  is  my  practice ;  and  it  has  resulted 
in  giving  us  good  teachers.  Some  of  those  re- 
jected are  doubtless  good  people,  and  have 
some  teaching  ability ;  but  they  are  not  well 
enough  educated. 

Mr.  M.  L.  McQuown,  Clearfield :  Suppose  a 
teacher  is  weak  in  general  information,  how 
does  that  affect  the  grade  t 

Mr.  Caughlin  :  You  can  consider  that  in  giv- 
ing the  mark  for  Practice,  and  very  properly. 

Mr.  Geo.  H.  Desh,  AUentown :  Suppose  you 
find  a  teacher  doing  good  work  in  school,  but 
at  examination  falling  below  your  inflexible 
standard  ;  must  that  teacher  be  rejected  ? 

Mr.  Caughlin  :  That  is  an  exceptional  case ; 
but  1  think  I  should  reject  that  one  good  teacher 
along  with  twenty  or  thirty  poor  ones,  to  be  fair 
and  impartial.  I  must  give  her  the  mark  she 
deserves  for  teaching,  but  what  right  have  1  to 
give  her  good  marks  on  subjects  where  she  does 
not  earn  them  ? 

Mr.  Thomas  N.  Magee,  Clinton :  When  a 
teacher  is  good  on  all  branches  but  one — say 
history — and  in  that  one  makes  10  per  cent., 
what  shall  we  do  ? 

Mr.  Caughlin  :  I  reject  all  who  fall  below  40 
per  cent,  in  any  branch,  but  the  standard  of  70 
is  for  the  average  of  the  certificate. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Curtis,  McKean:  In  granting  Pro- 
fessional certificates,  do  you  make  no  allowance 
for  long  and  faithful  service  ? 

Mr.  Caughlin:  The  long  service  may  have 
been  one  long  failure,  and  give  the  best  of 
reasons  for  rejection.  In  addition  to  No.  i  in 
the  branches,  I  require  80  to  100  per  cent,  in 
Theory  and  Practice  for  the  Professional  grade. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Shelley,  of  York  borough :  No  one, 
perhaps,  has  been  more  favorable  to  rigijl  ex- 
aminations than  myself;  yet  in  one  or  two  cases 
1  felt  bound  to  modify  the  strict  rule.  One  of 
the  best  teachers  of  a  primary  school  that  I  ever 
met,  fails  regularly  in  written  arithmetic — mak- 
ing, say,  20  per  cent. — and  1  modify  the  rule  in 
that  case,  feeling  that  we  cannot  afford  to  lose 
an  excellent  teacher  for  the  sake  of  a  rigid  sys- 
tem of  marking. 

Mr.  Dickson,  of  Allegheny:  I  have  had  a 
similar  experience.  Having  rejected  an  appli- 
cant, I  re-examined  him  at  the  request  ot  the 
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Board,  who  said  they  could  not  do  without  him, 
and  let  it  down  as  low  as  I  could,  but  his  per- 
centage was  so  low  that  I  was  compelled  to  re- 
ject him  again  ;  yet  the  importunity  of  Direc- 
tors and  people  was  so  great  that  I  examined 
him  a  third  time,  shut  my  eyes,  and  let  him  go 
through.  It  was  one  of  our  best  townships,  with 
the  best  teachers  and  the  best  methods  ;  and 
when  the  directors  accompanied  me  to  visit  the 
schools,  that  teacher  had  the  best  school  of  all 
— a  better  school  I  never  visited — and  he  was 
teaching  subjects  more  difficult  than  those  on 
which  he  failed  at  examination,  doing  work  that 
would  do  credit  to  any  of  us.  Since  then  he 
has  been  made  ^district  superintendent,  and  is 
efficient  in  that  position.  I  know  a  young  lady 
who  in  "general  information  "  told  me  Daniel 
Webster  wrote  the  Dictionary,  and  who  was 
examined  two  or  three  times  before  getting  a 
certificate  ;  yet  her  school  is  far  above  many 
whose  grade  is  high.  Hence  I  have  little  confi- 
dence in  a  rigid  system  of  marking. 

Mr.  S.  F.  Hoge,  Greene :  Should  not  such 
teachers  be  rejected  for  their  own  good  ?  Would 
they  not  acquire  the  knowledge,  and  come  back 
better  qualified  to  pass  examination,  and  be 
more  useful  than  before  ? 

Mr.  Luckey,  of  Pittsburgh:  An  absolute  stand- 
ard of  examination  is  an  absolute  humbug. 
One  of  the  brightest  scholars  of  this  Common- 
wealth, a  graduate  of  Dublin  University,  at  ex- 
amination could  not  answer  a  question  in  United 
States  history — but  I  passed  him.  I  know  a 
teacher  who  was  rejected  because  he  could  not 
bound  the  township  in  which  he  was  to  teach — 
when  he  had  never  been  in  the  State  before  that 
day.  And  it  is  useless  to  talk  about  perfection; 
those  who  can  honestly  make  100  per  cent,  on 
questions  not  previously  known,  are  like  hens' 
teeth — far  apart. 

Mr.  Wm.  R.  Baker,  Huntingdon  :  A  uniform 
standard  is  impracticable ;  we  could  not  apply 
it  uniformly,  even  if  a  given  standard  were 
agreed  on  here.  Besides,  grading  upon  the 
number  of  questions  missed  is  too  mechanical ; 
the  Superintendent  must  exercise  the  judgment 
and  discretion  he  is  supposed  to  have,  in  aver- 
aging those  who  are  generally  strong,  but  weak 
at  one  point.  I  doubt  if  an  absolute  standard, 
in  county  or  State,  supposing  it  could  be  made, 
would  promote  the  best  interests  of  the  schools. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Fahnestock.  Perry :  I  arrive  at  my 
marks  by  this  method.  I  give  ten  questions, 
and  marie  each  answer  from  i  to  5 — giving  i  for 
a  very  good  answer — not  requiring  perfection  ; 
then  add  the  numbers  together  and  divide  by 
the  number  of  questions,  and  you  have  the 
mark  for  the  certificate.  This  seems  fair,  and 
takes  little  time. 

Mr.  Caughlin  :  There  must  be  a  point  some- 
where, below  which  no  certificate  is  granted. 
Everybody  fixes  such  a  standard,  and  for  him 
it  is  absolute.  On  my  plan  a  few  good  teachers 
have  been  dropped,  but  they  have  gone 
promptly  to  work  to  qualify  themselves,  know- 
ing that  when  they  can  pass  the  examination 
and  get  the  certificate,  there  will  be  positions 
for  them.  They  are  sure  of  this,  because  we 
grant  only  enough  certificates  to  furnish  teach- 
ers for  our  schools — thus  raising  the  standard 
and  protecting  the  really  good  teacher.     When 


we  first  tried  the  plan,  it  was  only  an  experiment; 
but  its  results  have  been  satisfactory,  andve 
now  feel  safe  in  recommending  it. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Gahan,  Lycoming :  There  should 
not  be  allowed  to  go  out  from  this  Convention 
anything  like  approval  of  the  practice  of  giving 
certificates  to  men  or  women  because  they  have 
ability  to  teach  and  govern,  without  proper  in- 
tellectual qualifications.  That  will  not  help  us 
in  what  should  be  our  principal  aim,  to  elevate 
the  professional  standard.  I  would  have  said 
to  that  Dublin  University  man,  with  his  disci- 
plined mind,  *•  Take  a  United  States  liistoiy, 
study  it  for  six  weeks,  and  then  come  back  for 
examination,"  and  he  would  have  made  a  good 
mark.  If  we  once  admit  that  teachers  may  be 
licensed  without  proper  attainments,  the  pro- 
fession will  be  degraded,  not  elevated. 

Mr.  Luckey,  Pittsburgh  :  Nobody  would  es- 
tablish such  a  practice;  it  is  only  contended 
that  exceptions  may  be  rightfully  made  to  our 
rigid  rules.  We  shall  never  build  up  a  pro- 
fession while  we  go  on  dragging  our  teachers 
through  this  drudgery  of  examination  every 
year.  No  other  profession  would  tolerate  it, 
and  nothing  tends  to  lower  ours  so  much  as 
this.  When  a  teacher  has  made  No.  i  in  all 
the  branches,  I  mark  the  certificate  "first 
grade,"  and  it  stands  as  long  as  I  stand,  and 
always  will. 

Mr.  Gahan,  Lycoming :  Those  who  have  re- 
ceived the  professional  certificate  are  the  real    , 
teachers  of  the  Commonwealth  ;  and  we  should     ' 
guard  them  by  fixing  a  high  standard  and  ad- 
hering strictly  to  it — making  the  highest  grade 
difficult  to  reach. 

Mr.  Magee,  Clinton :  When  we  raised  the 
standard,  and  rejected  many  applicants,  they 
went  to  the  Normal  School  and  qualified  them- 
selves. Raising  the  grade  will  raise  the  salary. 
A  uniform  standard  is  impracticable,  even  for 
the  same  Superintendent ;  he  must  chang^e  the 
questions  at  different  places,  and  cannot  make 
them  of  exactly  the  same  difficulty.  The  only 
way  to  reach  uniformity  would  be  to  hold  aU 
the  examinations  on  the  same  day,  with  the 
same  questions,  and  have  all  the  papers  exam- 
ined by  the  same  person  or  committee  :  and  of 
course  this  cannot  be  done. 

Mr.  Desh,  Allentown :  Suppose  an  applicant 
passes  a  fair  examination  in    the    branches, 
teaches  a  year  in  a  primary  school,  comes  back     | 
for  re-examination,  and  makes  about  the  same      I 
grade;  and  so  on  for  several  terms,  her  teaching 
ability  improving  with  experience,  but  the  ex- 
amination  showing   no  advancement ;  should 
we  be  compelled  to  go  over  the  same  ground 
every  year  ?    Might  not  some  plan  be  devised 
to  allow  them  to  prepare  for  the  grade  in  which 
they  are  to  teach,  and  not  require  examination 
on  matters  with  which  their  work  has  nothing  to 
do  ?    Suppose  by  the  cramming  process  they  do 
manage  to  gain  a  little  on  their  marks — has  it 
made  them  more  intelligent  ?     I  doubt  it ;  and 
believe  better  results  would  come  of  examining 
only  upon  their  special  work. 

Mr.  Shaub,  Lancaster:  The  conclusions  to 
which  I  had  come  are  confirmed  by  the  drift  of 
the  remarks  we  have  heard.  In  our  examina- 
tions we  must  get  deeper  down  than  percent- 
ages can  go.    The  object  of  examination 
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discover  who  is  fittest  to  teach,  and  intellectual 
qualification  is  not  nearly  all  we  should  ascer- 
tain. Even  were  it  possible,  I  believe  it  would 
be  injudicious  to  fix  an  absolute  standard.  We 
should  endeavor  to  get  at  the  spirit  of  a  teach- 
er ;  and  for  my  own  part,  if  he  made  100  per 
cent,  in  every  branch,  I  should  not  give  him  a 
Professional  certificate  without  knowing  some- 
thing of  him  as  a  man — of  the  influence  he  was 
likely  to  exert  upon  the  children  and  the  com- 
munity. He  might  have  the  highest  intellectual 
qualificadons,  yet  be  entirely  unfit  for  the  school, 
room.  We  are  authorized  to  inquire  into  moral 
character,  and  there  are  other  points  to  be  con- 
sidered besides  that  of  intoxication  in  certifying 
to  this.  \i  I  find  a  teacher  inspired  with  true 
professional  spirit,  uplifting  the  schools  and  the 
community,  I  grant  a  Professional  certificate 
upon  a  fair  examination,  not  requiring  perfec- 
tion and  badgering  the  teacher  unnecessarily 
and  improperly.  Your  own  standard  will  un- 
consciously vary  more  or  less,  and  it  is  not  worth 
while  to  strive  after  a  rigid  ,  mechanical  uni- 
formity. If  your  teacher  has  brains  and  char- 
acter, and  is  doing  good  work,  give  him  his 
Professional  upon  a  reasonable  proficiency. 

Mr.  Hoge,  Greene  :  If  a  well  is  dry,  you  can 
get  no  water  from  it  until  it  fills  up ;  if  the 
teacher  has  not  knowledge,  he  should  go  to 
school  or  college  and  get  it.  If  there  is  water 
there,  and  you  can't  work  the  pump,  you 
must  learn  now,  or  go  without :  if  the  teacher 
has  the  knowledge  and  cannot  impart  it,  he 
should  go  to  the  Normal  School  and  study 
methods.  Either  way,  the  duty  devolves  upon 
him,  and  we  cannot  or  ought  not  to  certify  to 
qualifications  that  he  does  not  possess. 

Mr.  J.  R.  Spiegel,  Westmoreland :  We  should 
consider  also  what  is  proper  and  practical 
matter  for  examination.  We  must  economize 
time,  and  so  the  preparation  of  questions  be- 
comes a  matter  of  considerable  difficulty.  What 
kind  of  questions  should  be  given  ?  how  many 
of  them  ?  and  what  degree  of  proficiency  sliould 
be  required  for  No.  i  ?  Again,  high-grade  cer- 
tificates are  not  always  reliable.  In  one  of  my 
districts  the  directors  required  all  applicants 
to  be  examined,  and  among  them  came  some 
with  Permanent  and  Professional  certificates, 
and  Normal  diplomas.  I  examined  them,  and 
six  out  of  fifteen  failed  and  were  rejected.  I  have 
a  question  to  ask  about  this  at  the  proper  time. 

The  Chair:  In  closing  this  discussion,  I  wish 
to  say  that  of  the  two  objects  of  the  examina- 
tion— first,  the  ascertainment  of  fitness  to  teach  ; 
second,  stimulus  to  further  improvement — the 
latter  is  most  likely  to  be  overlooked,  and  I  de- 
sire to  call  special  attention  to  it.  The  exam- 
iner who  leaves  his  class  of  teachers  without 
having  developed  a  determination  to  improve 
themselves,  has  not  accomplished  his  full  pui^ 
pose.  We  must  not  only  find  out  what  they 
know,  or  even  their  teaching  ability — ^we  must 
give  them  an  impulse  toward  growth,  which  will 
uplift  them  and  make  them  in  turn  an  uplifting 
power.  When  we  fail  to  do  this,  it  is  not  a 
fruiiful  examination. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Baker,  Huntingdon,  a 
committee  of  five  on  resolutions  was  ordered  to 
be  appointed  by  the  Chair. 


On  motion  of  Mr.  N.  R.  Thompson,  Warren, 
the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  three,  to 
wait  upon  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant  Gov- 
ernor, and  invite  them  to  visit  the  Convention 
during  its  sessions,  was  also  ordered. 

The  discussion  of  the  next  subject  on  the 
programme  was  opened  by  Mr.  W.  W.  Wood- 
ruff, Bucks,  who  spoke,  substantially  as  follows : 

COUNTY   INSTITUTES. 

The  law  requiring  each  County  Superintendent  to 
hold  a  Teachers'  Institute  annually  has  been  on  the 
statute  book  thirteen  years,  and  has  been  generally 
approved  by  the  people  of  Pennsylvania.  The  law  is 
'very  general,  and  in  fulfilling  it  almost  everything  is 
left  to  the  discredon  of  the  Couoty  Superintendent. 
These  officers  have  generally  carried  out  the  law  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  secure  very  valuable  results. 
Much  instruction  has  been  given  that  teachers  would 
not  otherwise  have  had,  professional  enthusiasm  has 
been  awakened,  a  generous  emulation  has  arisen,  text- 
books have  been  improved  and  have  become  more 
uniform,  the  directon»hip  has  been  elevated,  and  the 
people  enlightened  in  regard  to  educational  work  and 
responsibility. 

Does  the  law  need  amendment  ?  Is  there  need  of 
a  change  in  the  mode  of  administration  under  the  law? 

We  see  no  great  need  of  change  in  the  law.  There 
is  so  much  diversity  in  the  character,  habits,  and  modes 
of  thought  among  the  people  of  Pennsylvania,  that  a 
law  relating  to  Teachers*  Institutes  must  be  only  gen- 
eral. The  mode  of  carrying  it  out  must  be  left  almost 
entirely  to  the  wisdom  and  discretion  of  the  County 
Superintendent,  under  the  influence  of  the  public  senti- 
ment that  surrounds  him. 

If  the  law  were  more  definite  in  regard  to  the 
financial  management  of  the  Institute,  it  would  be 
more  satisfactory.  So  far  as  accounting  for  the  money 
drawn  from  the  county  treasury  is  concerned,  the 
provision  may  be  sufficient.  And  yet  I  have  known 
County  Superintendents  count  in  the  school-boys  ^nd 
school -girls  that  attended  the  Institute,  in  order  to  in- 
crease the  number  for  whom  he  could  draw  money 
from  the  county  treasury.  Another  abuse  may  occur 
under  the  law — has  occurred.  Where  there  is  a  large 
lecture-going  population,  the  County  Superintendent 
may  expend  his  energy  and  money  mainly  on  a  fine 
course  of  evening  lectures,  to  the  neglect  of  the  proper 
work  of  the  day  sessions,  and  pocket  the  profits.  I 
know  that  more  County  Superintendent  pay  a  part  of 
the  expenses  of  the  Institute  from  their  own  pockets 
than  make  anything  out  of  it.  It  may  be  argued  that 
if  the  County  Superintendent  must  make  good  any 
deficit  that  occurs  under  his  management,  he  ought  to 
be  entitled  to  any  surplus.  But  there  are  other  ele- 
ments in  the  question.  If  the  County  Superintendent 
is  to  pocket  the  surplus,  he  will  at  least  be  tempted  to 
so  make  and  save  as  to  secure  a  surplus.  A  safer 
course  would  be  to  arrange  the  expenses  of  the  Insti- 
tute on  such  a  basis  that  they  can  be  met  by  tlie  prob- 
able receipts,  and  if  possible,  have  a  litUe  surplus, 
which  should  be  kept  by  the  Treasurer — not  by  the 
County  Superintendent — who  should  be  elected  by  the 
Institute.  If  possible,  a  small  fund  should  be  thus 
kept  on  hand  to  meet  an  emergency  like  an  excep- 
tionally stormy  week.  If  any  one  will  compare  the 
financial  reports  of  the  Coun^  Institutes  made  to  the 
School  Department  from  year  to  ye^r,  and  apply  to 
them  the  simple  rules  of  addidon  and  subtraction,  he 
will  be  led  to  suspect  that  there  should  be  either  more 
study  of  book-keeping  or  of  the  Lord's  Prayer — "  Lead 
us  not  into  temptation." 

Is  there  need  of  a  change  of  the  mode  of  adminis- 
tration under  the  law?  I  have  looked  carefully 
through  the  reports  of  all  the  County  Superintendents 
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of  the  State,  and  find  no  suggestion  in  favor  of  having 
tlie  law  changed  except  in  the  particular  of  requiring 
Directors  to  grant  to  teachers  time  to  attend  the  Insti- 
tute. About  six  County  Superintendents  do  not  men- 
tion the  County  Institute ;  about  four  speak  discourag- 
ingly,  in  regard  to  the  interest  taken  in  it  by  the 
teachers,  directors  and  people.  The  others  speak  of 
it  as  a  "great  success,"  "a  grand  success,"  "by  far 
the  best  ever  held  in  the  county,"  etc.  If  we  can 
believe  the  reports  of  the  County  Superintendents,  we 
must  believe  that  the  County  Institute  is  accomplishing 
a  great  work  in  about  fifty-five  counties  of  the  State. 
In  all  the  reports  there  is  hardly  a  suggestion  as  to  the 
defects  of  the  present  methods  of  conducting  the  insti- 
tutes, or  of  a  more  excellent  way.  Perhaps  this  is  not 
to  be  expected.  As  the  County  Superintendent  con- 
trols the  Institute,  any  criticisms  on  the  management 
might  seem  like  testifying  against  himself:  and  no 
court  requires  that. 

It  must  be,  however,  evident  to  all  that  there  ought 
to  be  an  improvement  in  the  manner  of  conducting 
our  County  Institutes.  They  are  now  conducted  too 
much  on  the  "dress  parade"  model.  If  there  is  a 
large  attendance — if  the  hall  is  croioded,  if  standing 
room  is  at  a  premiumt  and  especially  if  the  receipts 
at  the  door  are  satisfactory,  and  everybody  has  had  a 
good  time — the  Institute  is  pronounced  a  grand  success. 

When  Fort  Sumter  was  fired  on  by  rebels,  and  the 
President  of  the  United  States  called  for  troops  to  de- 
fend the  Union,  there  was  a  wild  response  throughout 
the  loyal  States.  Men  offered  their  services  to  the 
Government,  and  started  for  Washington,  without  arms 
or  equipments,  and  many  without  sufficient  clothing. 
This  was  an  encouraging  manifestation  of  patriotism, 
and,  by  its  exhibition,  may  have  saved  the  nation.  But 
it  was  soon  found  that  equipment,  drill,  and  elaborate 
preparation,  were  the  indispensable  conditions  of  suc- 
cess. And  yet  our  noisy  enthusiasm,  our  teachers' 
cannon,  etc.,  doubtless  had  a  good  effect  at  the  time. 
Carlyle  speaks  of  an  effort  to  reform  England  by  "  tre- 
mendous  cheers."  Our  County  Institutes  have  been 
organized  and  conducted  somewhat  in  this  spirit. 
There  has  been  an  abundance  of  enthusiasm  and  in- 
terest; but  for  what,  and  in  what,  has  not  been,  at  all 
times,  altogether  clear.  Sometimes  the  enthusiasm 
and  interest  have  been  greatest,  when  confessedly  there 
has  been  least  sense  and  most  nonsense.  It  is  natural 
and  proper  that  there  should  be  enthusiasm  in  a  new 
enterprise.  The  element  of  novelty  alone  ought  to  se- 
cure that.  But  afler  thirteen  years  of  experience  we 
should  be  able  to  bring  our  County  Institute  into  line 
and  harness  as  one  of  the  educational  instrumentalities 
that  can  be  relied  on  to  do  its  appropriate  work,  and 
we  should  not  decide  whether  it  is  a  "  grand  success  ** 
until  we  see  how  much  the  teachers  have  been  helped 
in  their  everyday  school  work. 

The  following  suggestions  are  presented : 

1.  It  is  suggested  that  County  Superintendents  do 
what  they  can  at  examinations  to  secure  a  full  at- 
tendance of  teachers.  Much  can  be  done  by  asking 
tiie  directors  to  grant  at  least  a  part  of  the  time.  Let 
one  of  the  questions  which  each  teacher  answers  in 
writing,  be,  "  Did  you  attend  any  County  Institute 
last  year  ?  If  you  did,  for  what  length  of  time ;  and 
if  not,  why  not  ?  " 

2.  Send  to  each  teacher  and  director  in  the  county 
a  programme  or  circular  giving  a  somewhat  detailed 
account  of  the  work  proposed  at  the  next  Institute. 
Let  this  be  done  fully  two  weeks  before  the  time  of 
meeting.  It  would  be  well  to  make  one  or  two  topics 
or  branches  of  study  specially  prominent  one  year,  and 
others  another. 

3.  At  the  opening  of  the  morning  and  afternoon 
sessions,  or  at,  some  other  time,  the  work  of  the  pre- 
ceding session  should  be  reviewed;    teachers  being 


called  on  by  the  County  Superintendent  to  repcodiQe 
the  main  points  given  by  the  instructor. 

4.  If  there  are  proper  accommodations,  the  Tnstitmf 
should  be  divided  into  three  sections.     A  conveaicst 
classification  is  the  one  adopted  in  Berks  county,  a&d 
partially  or  wholly,  I  think,  in  Lehigh  and  other  onm- 
ties.     "  The  first  section  consists  of  those  holding  pro- 
fessional certificates,  and   those  teaching   the  higher 
grades  of  graded  schools ;  the  second  section  of  lEose 
teaching  ungraded  schools ;  and  the  third  section  of 
those  teaching  primary  schools,  from  the  intermediate 
down."     If  this  cannot  be  done,  for  want  of  separate 
rooms,  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  work  of  the  fore- 
noon of  the  most  practical  character,  and  done,  for  the 
most  part,  by  the  teachers  themselves.     In  the  after- 
noon competent  instructors  could  correct,  supplement, 
and  show  how  to  make  practical  the  woik  of  the 
morning. 

5.  The  evenings  should  be  devoted  to  popular  lec- 
tures ;  perhaps  one  to  some  popular  entertainment,  sacfa 
as  a  musical  concert  or  popular  readings.  Mere  humor- 
ists should  never  be  employed.  It  is  degrading  to  a 
Superintendent  to  knowingly  introduce  before  the  In- 
stitute a  mere  buffoon  and  merry-andrew.  Evciy 
teacher,  director,  and  parent  worthy  of  the  name,  feels 
insulted  by  such  a  spectacle.  We  do  not  object  to  wil 
and  humor  by  those  who  can  use  it  and  desfxse  it — 
who  merely  use  it  to  season  substantial  food.  But  as 
County  Superintendents  we  ought  to  set  our  faces  as  a 
fiint  against  a  growing  class  of  men  who  have  no 
noble  purpose  to  do  a  noble  work,  but  whose  only 
object  is  to  make  people  laugh ;  and  who  will  sacri- 
fice and  poison  all  the  hallowed  associations  in  which 
the  memories  of  the  past  are  embalmed,  or  about 
which  all  our  eternal  hopes  cluster,  that  they  may  enjoy 
a  momentary  puff  of  applause.  I  know  that  Superin- 
tendents are  often  imposed  upon  by  lecture  bureaus, 
who  are  themselves  deceived  by  false  recommenda- 
tions. Where  this  is  the  case,  teachers  and  the  com- 
munity will  always  be  very  lenient  and  forgiving. 

6.  Superintendents  should  do  more  work  in  their 
own  Institutes.  They  best  know  the  real  needs  of 
their  teachers.  If  the  Superintendent  is  silent,  he 
loses,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  the  confidence  of  his 
teachers.  He  should  not  take  part  merely  for  the 
sake  of  taking  part ;  but  he  should  have  something  to 
say  and  do,  worth  saying  and  worth  doing. 

7.  We  are  paying  too  much  for  Institute  work.  No 
instructor  ought  to  be  paid  more  than  $75  per  week 
and  expenses.  Few  are  worth  more  than  $50.  No 
County  Superintendent  assisting  in  anotlier  county 
ought  to  receive  more  than  $25.  We  can  make  good 
use  of  neighboring  Superintendents  if  we  will  put 
away  our  foolish  notions  of  "big  guns,"  and  come 
right  down  to  plain,  practical  work.  For  every  County 
Superintendent  ought  to  attend  two  or  three  insdtotes 
every  year,  so  as  to  compare  his  teachers  and  work 
with  those  around  him. 

There  are  numerous  other  branches  of  the  subject 
which  will  doubtless  be  brought  out  in  the  debate 
which  I  have  had  the  honor  to  open.  My  time  has  ex- 
pired. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  S.  A.  Baer,  Berks:  One  week  is  too 
short  a  time  for  the  work  that  needs  to  be  done, 
A  four  or  six  weeks  session  of  Institute  in  the 
summer  vacation  would  be  an  improvemeni; 
teachers  have  no  other  time.  Our  last  Institute 
enrolled  514  actual  teachers,  and  our  work  was 
graded  in  two  ways :  First,  we  had  strictly  pro- 
fessional work  in  the  morning,  exercises  of  a 
more  general  character  in  the  afternoon,  enter- 
tainments in  the  evening;  second,  we  diWded 
into  sections  for  the  morning's  work — ^the  prim- 
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i.ry  grade  in  one,  the  advanced  schools  in 
jinotlier,  the  ungraded  schools  in  another — and 
teachers  in  the  lower  grade  of  schools  who  held 
E^rofessional  certificates,  or  had  large  experi- 
ence, were  assigned  to  the  advanced  sections. 
After  employing  professional  instructors  from 
a.broad,  and  finding  that  they  did  no  better 
-work  than  our  own  neighbors,  we  have  aban- 
doned the  worship  of  strange  gods,  and  employ 
our  home  talent — those  who  know  our  wants, 
a.nd  can  give  help  at  just  the  points  where  it  is 
needed. 

Mr.  McQuown,  Clearfield :  I  believe  in  good 
popular  entertainments ;  we  get  good  lecturers, 
charge  a  fee  for  admission,  and  the  proceeds 
help  to   pay  the  expenses  of  a  good  Institute. 
Last  year  we  had  an  exposition  of  scholars' 
work,  gave  premiums  for  the  best  specimens  at 
an  expense  of  $50,  published  our  proceedings 
in    pamphlet  form,   and  had  $60  left  in   the 
treasury ;  and  we  could  not  have  done  it  with- 
out the  entertainments.    We  let  the  teachers 
themselves  do  part  of  the  professional  work, 
instead  of  having  others  cram  them  all  the 
time. 

Mr.  Luckey,  Pittsburgh :  Regarding  those 
Superintendents  mentioned  by  the  first  speaker, 
who  pocketed  Institute  proceeds,  might  we  not 
appomt  a  committee  to  lay  their  cases  before 
the  Board  of  Pardons,  now  in  session  ? 

Mr.  Curtis,  McKean :  I  find  it  hard  work  to 
get  our  teachers  to  take  part  in  the  exercises. 
We  have  found  benefit  in  setting  a  time  for 
stating  difficulties  which  have  been  experienced 
by  some  teachers,  and  having  remedies  sug- 
gested by  others;  this  helps  the  younger  and 
less  experienced. 

Mr.  Baer,  Berks :  I  neglected  to  mention 
our  *•  experience  meetings,"  which  are  held  at 
two  or  three  forenoon  sessions.  Difficulties  are 
stated,  and  remedies  suggested  by  teachers, 
instructors,  and  Superintendents ;  thus  all  get 
the  benefit  of  the  best  methods  devised  for  the 
regulation  of  minor  practical  matters. 

Mr.  J.  O.  Knauss,  Lehigh :  I  note  difficulties 
as  they  occur  to  me  in  visiting  schools,  and 
refer  the  most  important  to  the  teachers  best 
qualified  to  treat  them,  giving  them  notice 
several  weeks  before  Institute  to  prepare  an 
answer  occupying  five  minutes.  When  spare 
minutes  occur,  we  utilize  them  by  calling  up 
these  questions.  One  of.  our  difficulties  is  to 
get  a  good  attendance  the  first  two  days  of 
Institute ;  the  last  three  are  generally  full. 

Mr.  Schenck,  Cameron :  We  have  a  small 
Institute  at  best,  but  have  no  trouble  in  secur- 
ing a  full  attendance.  I  never  had  more  than 
three  absent  from  the  first  session,  and  year 
before  last  every  teacher  was  present  all  the 
time.  In  our  experience  meetings,  there  is  no 
trouble  about  getting  teachers  to  speak.  They 
receive  a  printed  list  of  topics  which  will  be 
brought  up,  and  one  teacher  is  appointed  to 
prepare  on  each ;  but  the  others  take  part  freely 
in  the  discussions.  A  good  part  of  the  time  is 
given  to  the  professional  instructors,  who  are 
employed  and  paid  to  do  that  work.  Here  the 
financial  question  comes  up :  In  the  large  coun- 
ties the  present  law  may  answer;  but  in  the 
small  ones,  where  there  are  not  teachers  enough 
to  draw  from  the  county  treasury  enou6:h  money 


to  pay  a  single  first-class  instructor,  what  are 
we  to  do  ?  When  we  come  to  new  legislation 
required,  this  question  should  be  considered. 
In  counties  like  Cameron,  the  Superintendent 
pockets  losses,  instead  of  proceeds. 

Mr.  S.  H.  Prather,  Venango :  Too  much  out- 
side help  is  generally  employed,  and  too  little 
work  done  by  teachers  themselves.  We  find  it 
profitable  to  have  a  question  drawer,  and  devote 
an  hour  or  more  each  day  to  answering  the 
questions  deposited  there.  The  Superintendent 
should  do  more  work  at  Institute  than  is  usually 
the  case ;  it  is  one  of  his  best  opportunities  for 
helping  and  benefiting  his  teachers. 

Mr.  Ryan,  Bradford:  A  few  years  ago  we 
tried  the  experiment  of  a  two  weeks'  Institute — 
not  without  misgivings;  but  the  attendance 
went  up  first  from  200  to  300,  and  last  year  to 
430  or  440 ;  so  the  plan  will  be  continued.  Even- 
ing lectures  are  a  failure  with  us  ;  we  must  de- 
pend on  the  appropriation  for  funds.  We 
classify  the  teachers  according  to  ability,  into 
divisions  which  meet  in  separate  rooms  ;  and 
they  find  it  profitable  to  spend  more  time  in 
the  division  rooms,  with  special  instruction 
adapted  to  their  several  wants,  than  in  listening 
to  lectures  which  are  necessarily  general  in 
character. 

Mr.  S.  B.  Shearer,  Cumberland :  I  do  not  ap- 
prove of  a  superabundance  of  "  home  talent." 
We  should  employ  the  best  talent  our  means 
will  afford,  wherever  it  is  to  be  found — and  it  is 
not  always  at  home.  Home  talent  commands 
less  respect,  and  the  reason  often  is  that  it 
lacks  the  necessary  ability.  Outside  pressure 
helps  us  to  the  interest,  enthusiasm,  and  enter- 
tainment we  want — for  1  believe  in  the  enter- 
tainment feature.  And  for  our  principal  in- 
structor we  need  one  who  has  earned  the  posi- 
tion of  a  leader  in  the  educational  movement. 

Mr.  Hartman  Berg,  Cambria:  We  have  tried 
"home  talent,"and  it  did  not  work  well.  Then 
we  secured  better  help  from  outside,  and  our 
attendance  increased ;  better  work  was  done, 
and  everybody  was  better  satisfied  except  a  few 
teachers  who  wanted  to  hear  themselves  talk. 
I  have  secured  better  attendance  of  teachers  by 
asking  them  at  examination  if  they  will  attend 
Institute,  and  getting  their  promise.  With  us 
the  Directors  generally  grant  the  time  at  the 
Superintendent's  request.  I  should  like  to  hear 
the  opinion  of  the  members  as  to  the  most 
economical  and  satisfactory  method  of  keeping 
the  roll. 

Mr.  Woodruff,  Bucks  :  I  think  it  is  unfair  to 
take  advantage  of  a  teacher  at  examination  to 
extort  a  promise  of  attendance.  We  ought  not 
to  use  our  power  in  that  way,  and  forced  atten- 
dance would  amount  to  nothing.  We  must 
elevate  our  teachers  by  building  up  from  within 
— anything  else  cannot  be  properly  called  an 
educating  force.  I  ask  them  whether  they  have 
attended  an  Institute  during  the  year;  and  if  so 
how  long  were  they  in  attendance  ;  if  not,  why 
not  ? — but  I  do  not  and  would  not  ask  them  to 
make  promises  for  the  future,  while  their  certifi- 
cates were  pending.  As  to  "  entertainments," 
I  advocate  evening  lectures,  but  not  those  even- 
ing humbugs^  whose  only  or  principal  object  is 
to  make  people  laugh.  As  to  the  finances, It  is 
more  satisfactory  if  the  funds  are  handled  and 
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accounted  for  by  some  person  other  than  the 
Superintendent,  that,  as  has  been  said,  all  may 
be  certain  of  their  proper  management. 

Mr.  Davis,  Clarion:  You  can  use  "home  tal- 
ent" as  Clearfield  did — by  having  exhibitions 
of  scholars'  and  teachers*  work,  where  any 
teacher  who  has  worked  out  a  good  course  of 
study,  or  a  good  method,  can  put  it  on  paper 
and  lay  it  before  the  rest ;  or  good  methods 
may  be  practically  illustrated  by  introducing 
actual  classes  of  children,  for  model  teaching. 
But  don't  have  your  home  talent  do  too  much 
talking — ^leave  most  of  that  to  those  who  are 
paid  for  it. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Bates,  Shamokin  :  For  their  own 
benefit,  our  teachers  should  do  someof  the  work 
of  the  Institute  ;  but  the  best  place  for  general 
discussion  among  them  is  the  local  or  district 
Institute.  Many  teachers  who  have  something 
worth  saying  are  backward  about  saying  it  be- 
fore our  professional  instructors,  while  they 
would  have  no  hesitation  when  among  their 
familiar  acquaintances  :  while  those  who  have 
least  to  say  sometimes  want  to  talk  the  most. 
We  work  up  our  home  talent  with  profit  in  our 
bi-weekly  Institute,  and  have  no  trouble  in  get- 
ting our  teachers  to  work  there ;  and  I  believe 
that  is  the  place  for  such  work. 

Mr.  Baker,  Huntingdon :  We  do  best  with  a 
judicious  combination  of  outside  help  with  home 
talent.  The  Superintendent  should  take  care- 
ful notes  during  visitation,  of  the  kind  of  in- 
struction most  needed,  and  advise  his  employed 
instructors  at  what  points  to  aim.  Then  use 
your  "experience  meeting"  to  bring  out  your 
own  teachers.  As  to  enrolment,  we  prepare  a 
full  roll,  and  call  it  over  at  the  opening  of  the 
exercises. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Woodal,  Fulton  :  I  feel  like  repro- 
ducing a  sentence  from  a  speech  at  our  Con- 
vention of  1877 — "  Make  one  point  at  a  time, 
and  drive  it  home."  I  have  applied  that  hint, 
and  the  Institute  has  improved  in  interest  and 
results.  We  choose  a  practical  topic,  and 
bring  everything  we  have  to  bring  to  bear  upon 
it.  In  visitation,  mistakes  in  teaching  are 
noted ;  if  individual,  of  course  they  are  cor- 
rected (privately)  then  and  there — if  general, 
attention  is  given  them  at  Institute.  We  em- 
ploy the  best  talent  we  can  get — those  who  have 
been  doing  educational  work  for  a  lifetime,  and 
risen  to  the  top — and  encourage  our  teachers  to 
question  them  freely  on  their  difficulties. 

Mr.  Glenn,  Armstrong':  We  keep  our  roll  in 
this  way  (I  am  answering  the  question  of  Mr. 
Berg):  A  card  is  furnished  to  the  door-keeper 
with  as  many  numbers  as  we  have  teachers  in 
the  county  ;  each  teacher  receives  a  card  with 
his  name  and  number,  bearing  the  printed  re- 
quest: "Please  be  sure  to  have  your  number 
recorded  at  the  door;"  and  the  door-keeper 
checks  off  the  numbers  as  the  tickets  are  shown. 
This  is  a  simple  method,  and  saves  time. 

Mr.  Baer :  That  is  the  best  plan  ;  and  by 
keeping  the  same  men  as  enrolling  officers  from 
year  to  year,  the  work  becomes  still  easier. 
Besides  the  time  consumed  in  roll-call,  the 
answers  are  not  always  trustworthy — there  may 
be  some  "repeating"  or  ".personation." 

Mr.  Woodruff,  Bucks:  There  is  a  theoretical 
possibility  of  deception  with  either  plan,  but  a 


good  door-keeper  (and  you  need  a  ^ood  one) 
diminishes  the  chances.  Calling  the  roll  w^astes 
valuable  time  and  creates  disorder  in  a  laj^e 
Institute ;  in  a  small  one  you  might  call  by 
numbers  in  a  few  minutes ;  but  the  doorkeeper 
works  best. 

Mr.  Spiegel,  Westmoreland :  We  should  hare 
the  system  which  best  secures  a  correct  record- 
Most  teachers  are  paid  for  this  time,  and  the 
Directors  who  pay  them  have  a  right  to  know 
that  they  attend  faithfully.  When  you  hold  an 
Institute  in  a  town  where  other  entertainments 
are  offered,  some  will  be  tempted  to  "person- 
ate." But,  after  all,  what  you  need  is  the 
energy  in  the  Superintendent  to  stir  up  an 
enthusiasm  in  teachers  and  Directors  that  will 
make  a  good  Institute — then  everybody  will 
want  to  be  there,  and  that  is  the  best  way  to 
secure  attendance.  Publish  your  programme 
early,  with  topics  for  discussion  ;  employ  (me 
first-class  instructor,  that  is  enough ;  and  be- 
tween his  lectures  sandwich  your  topics  for  dis- 
cussion, and  waken  up  your  nome  talent. 

Mr.  J.  B.  K.  McCoUum,  Washington  :  How 
do  you  know  whether  your  teachers  remain  in 
the  hall  after  being  recorded  as  present  ? 

Mr.  Woodruff,  Bucks :  You  cannot  always 
know,  except  in  small  Institutes ;  but  you  can 
approach  it  by  numbering  the  seats  to  corres- 
pond with  the  cards  of  membership,  and 
assigning  each  his  seat. 

Mr.  A.  S.  Burrows,  Union :  It  is  difHcult  to 
address  to  one  body  such  instruction  as  will 
benefit  all  grades  of  teachers;  there  is  great 
advantage  in  dividing  into  sections  according 
to  grade.  We  need  at  least  one  instructor  from 
abroad,  and  can  sandwich  the  home  talent,  as 
suggested  by  Mr.  Spiegel.  The  science  of 
teaching  should  be  the  basis  of  the  instruction 
given  at  Institute,  and  its  practical  application 
demonstrated.  You  can  secure  good  attend- 
ance by  urging  the  claims  of  Institute  upon 
teachers  after  examination — I  suppose  it  is 
purely  moral  suasion  if  done  after  the  certifi- 
cates are  awarded, 

Mr.  Shaub,  Lancaster:  The  keeping  of  the 
roll  is  a  difficult  matter  in  large  counties,  and 
the  Superintendent  feels  it  when  he  comes  to 
certify  to  the  attendance.  Those  teachers  who 
need  close  watching  will  deceive  you  in  spite 
of  all  practicable  regulations ;  and  I  have  little 
faith  in  the  profit  realized  from  attendance 
secured  by  these  compulsory  means.  If  any 
of  us  had  come  here  merely  because  we  thought 
absence  would  appear  discreditable,  we  should 
not  have  acted  from  proper  motives,  and  would 
not  be  in  a  condition  to  receive  much  benefit; 
and  so  with  the  Institute.  Besides,  teach- 
ers may  be  present,  but  inattentive;  or  they 
may  leave  unnoticed,  as  they  may  easily  do  in 
my  county :  sometimes  the  hall  is  so  crowded 
that  teachers  capnot  get  in.  Perhaps  we  spend 
more  time  on  this  point  than  it  deserves.  The 
real  question  for  us — and  it  is  a  difficult  one,  in 
jhe  large  counties  especially — is  how  to  make 
the  Institute  most  profitable  to  those  who  come 
there  to  learn.  I  believe  that  more  real  benefit 
is  received  by  the  teachers  in  small  Institutes 
like  that  in  Cameron  county,  thai*  in  our  large 
ones,  notwithstanding  they  cannot  afford  to 
employ  so  much  outside  help ;  and  I  should  be 
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glad  to  hear  from  the  Chair  what  we  can  do  to 
get  more  profit  out  of  ours. 

Mr.  Jesse  Newlin,  Schuylkill :  I  agree  entirely 
with  the  last  speaker.  We  have  500  teachers 
enrolled,  and  run  the  Institute  on  the  high- 
pressure  principle — last  year's  cost  nearly 
$1400 — combining  pleasure  with  profit,  working 
in  daytime  and  being  entertained  at  night. 
We  have  no  trouble  in  getting  attendance  ; 
everybody  comes — teachers,  Directors,  and 
citizens — without  any  urging.  We  use  our 
home  talent,  too  :  when  I  see  superior  teaching 
of  any  branch  in  a  school,  I  have  the  teacher 
prepare  to  explain  his  plan  at  Institute,  orally 
or  in  writing,  and  illustrate  it  upon  an  actual 
class  if  practicable.  But,  after  all,  the  fact 
remains  that  in  these  large  bodies  about  half  the 
time,  work  and  money  is  lost ;  our  teachers  are 
fallible  men  and  women,  like  ourselves,  and  they 
will  scatter.  Why  would  it  not  be  well  to  modify 
the  law  so  as  to  divide  these  large'Institutes  into 
smaller  bodies,  of  a  hundred  teachers  at  most, 
to  be  convened  in  different  sections  of  the 
county  ?  They  could  be  better  managed,  and 
we  should  have  more  results  to  show.  Another 
advantage  would  be  found  in  the  fact  that  the 
influence  of  the  Institute  on  the  community 
where  it  is  held,  instead  of  being  confined  to 
one  locality — as  Lancaster  or  Pottsville— would 
be  distributed  to  several  points,  and  reach  many 
more  people  than  now. 

The  Chair:  In  closing  this  discussion,  I  wish 
to  say  that  while  there  have  been  failures  here 
and  there,  on  the  whole,  the  Institute  has  done 
an  immense  amount  of  good ;  it  has  been  the 
little  leaven  that  has  leavened  the  whole  lump. 
I  believe  it  has  now  about  passed  through  one 
stage  of  its  growth,  only  to  enter  upon  another, 
capable  of  still  greater  benefits.  The  last  Insti- 
tutes in  Lancaster  and  Schuylkill  doubtless  did 
much  good ;  but  the  ideals  of  these  experienced 
Superintendents  are  rising  too  fast  for  the  Insti- 
tute to  keep  pace  with  them — and  this  is  a  good 
sign  '.'they  are  growing,  and  demand  the  same 
of  the  Institute.  They  are  modest  judges  of 
their  own  work  :  I  believe — yes,  I  know — that 
their  Institutes  are  doing  good  work  all  the 
time.  It  is  true  that  such  large  bodies  are  cum- 
brous, and  less  manageable ;  and  there  are  two 
ways  of  remedying  the  difficulty :  Firsts  By 
dividing  the  Institute  into*  three,  four,  or  more 
bodies,  which  may  be  assembled  at  different 
places;  the  law  has  been  liberally  construed, 
so  that  if  the  teachers  are  counted  but  once  this 
division  may  be  made,  and  the  number  consoli- 
dated in  the  report.  Bradford  county  has  done 
this,  holding  three  Institutes  of  a  week  each,  at 
different  points.  Of  course  this  will  take  time, 
and  these  gentlemen  in  the  large  counties  are 
now  fully  employed  in  visitation.  Second,  By 
breaking  up  the  body  into  sections,  as  you  have 
been  told  is  done  in  Berks;  this,  when  well 
managed,  will  work  satisfactorily.  Put  your 
best  teachers  at  the  head  of  the  sections,  divid- 
ing according  to  grade  of  schools  and  qualifica- 
tion of  teachers,  and  each  section  forming  an 
Institute  by  itself.  Let  these  sections  work 
separately  on  their  special  subjects  in  the  morn- 
ing ;  the  united  body  can  listen  to  lectures  by 
invited  instructors  in  the  afternoon;  and  the 
evening  may  be  given  to  popular  lectures — 


entertainment.  With  regard  to  reporting  the 
attendance,  the  law  only  expects  the  Superin- 
tendent to  give  his  knowledge  and  belief,  after 
exercising  due  care  in  ascertainment ;  his 
knowledge  cannot,  of  course,  be  absolute,  and 
slight  errors,  after  proper  care  to  secure  accu- 
racy, should  not  trouble  even  a  sensitive  con- 
science. I  emphasize  the  point  made  by  Mr. 
Woodal :  Have  one  prominent  idea,  and  make 
everything  bear  upon  it ;  have  something  defi- 
nite to  work  at  and  for — some  one  branch,  or 
method,  or  fault  it  maybe — and  thus  make  each 
Institute  tell  in  some  special  direction.  Select 
a  point  of  attack,  and  then  make  the  attack 
with  all  your  power ;  it  takes  unity  of  effort  to 
accomplish  any  great  purpose.  With  reference 
to  "home  talent,"  Mr.  Newlin's  plan  is  excel- 
lent— that  of  using  special  skill  before  your 
Institute.  One  teacher  excels  in  one  branch, 
the  next  in  another :  call  them  out,  have  their 
method  illustrated  and  brought  to  the  attention 
of  the  others.  In  conclusion,  I  endorse  all  the 
points  made  by  the  gentleman  who  opened  the 
discussion ;  and  especially  the  statement  that 
the  Superintendent  should  himself  take  a  large 
share  of  the  work.  He  is,  or  ought  to  be,  a 
skilled  instructor;  and  he,  better  than  any  other, 
can  correct  faults  or  mistakes,  without  giving 
names  or  localities,  yet  presenting  the  matter 
in  a  clear,  pointed  way.  Nobody  else  can  do 
this  so  well,  because  nobody  else^can  have  the 
same  intimate  acquaintance  with  the  weak 
places.  I  know  very  well  how  much  work 
these  officers  have ;  but  the  performance  of  this 
duty  is  essential  to  full  success.  It  cannot  be 
delegated  to  another,  for  no  other  can  be  so 
familiar  with  the  facts,  or  know  so  well  what  is 
wanted.  In  a  word,  the  Superintendent  should 
be  not  only  the  presiding  officer,  but  the  leader 
of  his  Institute. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Shelley,  York  bor- 
ough, the  Convention  adjourned  to  half-past 
seven  o'clock  this  evening. 


TUESDAY  EVENING. 


THE  evening  session  opened  at  7)^  p.  m., 
when  the  following  committees  were  an- 
nounced by  the  Chair : 

On  Resolutions — Messrs.  Baker,  Huntingdon ; 
Harvey,  Chester;  Keith,  Altoona;  Chamberlain, 
Crawford,  and  Gotwals,  Norristown. 

On  Invitation  to  Governor  and  Lieutenant 
Governor — Messrs.  Thompson,  Warren ;  Shaub, 
Lancaster,  and  Baer,  Berks. 

Under  "Miscellaneous  Business"  questions 
relating  to  school  law  and  policy  were  in  order. 

DISMISSAL  OF  TEACHERS. 

Mr.  Baer,  Berks :  Under  the  law,  the  Superin- 
tendent may  dismiss  from  the  schools  a  teacher 
holding  a  Provisional  or  Professional  certificate, 
for  incompetency,  immorality,  cruelty,  or  neg- 
ligence. But  what  can  he  do  if  the  teacher  so 
offending  holds  a  Permanent  certificate  ?  Must 
he  allow  the  poor  work  or  misconduct  to  go  on  \ 

The  Chair :  The  Board  of  Directors  can  dis- 
miss any  teacher,  but  tlie  power  of  the  Superin- 
tendent is  limited  to  annulment  of  the  certificate. 
This  he  can  do  if  it  is  a  Provisional  or  Profes- 
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sional,  because  he  grants  those  himself;  and  it 
would  then  be  illegal  for  the  Directors  to  keep 
the  teacher  in  the  school.  But  as  the  granting 
of  a  Permanent  certificate  requires  action  of  the 
Committee  as  well  as  the  Superintendent,  the 
annulment  of  it  would  seem  to  require  the  con- 
sent of  both.  Notice  from  both  to  the  Depart- 
ment would  work  the  withdrawal  of  a  Perma- 
nent in  such  a  case  as  the  one  supposed.  There 
is  no  other  remedy  under  the  law. 

Mr.  Berg,  Cambria:  Must  the  Superintendent 
notify  the  Directors  in  writing  of  the  incompe- 
tency of  a  teacher  ?  If  they  are  present  in  the 
school,  would  not  verbal  notice  be  sufficient  ? 

The  Chair :  If  the  whole  Board  was  present, 
perhaps  it  might ;  but  if  not,  it  should  be  given 
m  writing.  Written  notice  is  best  in  every  case, 
to  comply  strictly  with  the  law. 

REMOVAL  FROM  CITY  TO  COUNTY. 

Mr.  Knauss,  Lehigh :  Where  a  county  con- 
tains a  city  having  a  Superintendent,  and  a 
teacher  comes  from  the  city  into  the  county,  is 
the  certificate  good  for  more  than  a  year  ? 

The  Chair :  No ;  the  same  rule  applies  be- 
tween the  city  and  county  as  between  two 
counties  ;  they  are  separate  jurisdictions. 

DATING  BACK  CERTIFICATES. 

Mr.  Ryan,  Bradford :  Suppose  from  any  cause 
a  teacher  has  been  in  a  school  two  or  three 
weeks  without  a  certificate,  and  on  examina- 
tion receives  one;  can  the  Superintendent 
legally  date  it  back  to  cover  the  time  actually 
taught } 

The  Chair:  Strictly,  no;  but  sometimes  in 
practice  it  seems  almost  necessary  to  do  so.  I 
advise  you  to  be  very  careful  abont  it. 

ANNULLING   CERTIFICATES. 

Mr.  Newlin,  Schuylkill :  A  teacher  receives  a 
Professional  certificate  at  examination ;  six 
months  afterwards  it  is  ascertained  that  it  was 
not  fairly  earned,  others  having  helped  him  : 
what  can  be  done  ? 

The  Chair :  Withdraw  your  endorsement  of 
the  certificate,  and  examine  him  again.  Pro- 
visional and  Professional  certificates  are  entirely 
within  the  control  of  Superintendents. 

Mr.  Woodruff,  Bucks :  One  Permanent  cer- 
tificate has  been  annulled,  and  I  suppose  all 
the  formalities  were  gone  through  with  ;  but 
is  there  no  shorter  cut  in  a  plain  case  ? 

The  Chair  :  I  know  of  no  summary  proceed- 
ing ;  this  is  one  of  the  cases  where  "red  tape '* 
seems  unavoidable.  The  holder  of  a  Perma- 
nent certificate  can  be  dismissed  like  any  other 
teacher,  and  for  the  same  causes ;  but  his  cer- 
tificjite  cannot  be  taken  from  him  without  fol- 
lowing the  legal  formalities. 

Mr.  Keith,  Altoona :  Has  a  Superintendent 
the  same  power  over  certificates  granted  by  his 
predecessor,  as  if  granted  by  himself^ 

The  Chair :  Undoubtedly. 

PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES  OR  DIPLOMAS. 

Mr.  McQuown :  Has  a  Superintendent  any 
right  to  examine  teachers  holding  Permanent 
certificates  or  Normal  diplomas,  when  Direc- 
tors require  it  to  be  done,  and  will  employ  no 
teacher  unless  examined  ?.    I  have  refused. 

The  Chair :  Normal  school  diplomas  and  Per- 
manent certificates  exempt  their  holders  from 


examination  by  the  Superintendent ;  but  Di- 
rectors have  the  right  to  refuse  to  employ  axy 
teacher  without  examination.  If  teachers  hold- 
ing these  certificates  choose  to  submit  to  exanu- 
nation,  the  Superintendent  can  examine  theci, 
or  he  can  refuse  legally,  I  think,  however,  the 
gentleman  from  Clearfield  did  right  to  decline: 
if  we  are  to  build  up  a  profession,  who  sha^l 
protect  our  professional  teachers  if  you  Super- 
mtendents  fail  them  ?  You,  gentlemen,  should 
stand  between  exacting  Directors  and  these  high- 
grade  certificates ;  and  I  have  always  advised 
Superintendents  to  decline  such  examinatioa, 
unless  there  was  some  special  reason  sssigned. 
If  the  holders  of  the  certificates  ask  you  for  the 
examination,  you  might  properly  consent- 
Mr.  Knauss,  Lehigh  :  If  we  did  so  examine, 
should  another  certificate  be  issued  ? 

The  Chair :  It  is  not  necessary.  The  result 
of  the  examination  may  be  made  known  to  the 
Board  of  Directors. 

Mr.  Knauss :  In  a  case  where  the  Directors 
gi-aded  the  salary  according  to  the  certificate 
earned,  and  the  Permanent  teacher  submitted 
to  the  examination,  but  failed  to  earn  the  first 
grade :  how  about  the  salary  ? 

The  Chair :  The  teacher  who  chooses  to  sub- 
mit to  the  examination  cannot  complain  if  he 
is  compelled  to  submit  to  its  results. 

Mr.  Woodruff,  Bucks :  Directors  have  some 
rights,  and  I  think  among  them  is  the  right  to 
insist  on  hearing  the  teacher  earn  his  grade. 
The  teacher  who  holds  a  Permanent  certificate 
or  Normal  diploma  should  be  able  and  willing 
to  prove  that  he  holds  it  worthily.  It  is  only 
those  who  2iXt.fit  to  hold  the  highest  grade  that 
constitute  a  solid  foundation  on  which  to  build 
up  a  profession.  I  am  not  sure  but  I  should 
consider  it  my  duly  as  a  Director  to  assure  my- 
self by  examination  of  the  teacher's  qualifica- 
tions. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Harvey,  Chester  county:  There 
are  certainly  some  teachers  graduated  at  Nor- 
mal schools  who  ought  not  to  pass.  Some 
Boards  of  Directors  are  deceived  by  these,  and 
afterwards  naturally  wish  all  their  teachers  to 
be  examined.  I  have  never  asked  a  Permanent 
teacher  or  Normal  graduate  to  submit  to  exam- 
ination ;  but  some  of  our  Directors  have  insisted 
on  it,  the  teachers  submitted,  and  I  examined 
them — and  generally  they  made  good  marks, 
but  not  invariably.  No  Normal  graduate  who 
legitimately  holds  the  diploma  should  be  afraid 
of  an  examination. 

Mr.  Luckey,  Pittsburgh :  It  seems  to  me  a 
vital  question,  whether  a  Board  of  D'yectors 
has  a  legal  right  to  require  a  teacher  holding  a 
Permanent  certificate  to  undergo  an  examina- 
tion ?  The  law  says  such  certificate  or  diploma 
"shall  be  valid" — is  not  that  higher  authority 
than  a  Board  of  Directors  ?  I  do  not  know  the 
facts  of  a  single  one  of  these  cases  ;  but  I  ven- 
ture the  assertion  upon  my  general  knowledge 
of  men,  that  the  Directors  who  make  such  a 
requirement  are  too  ignorant  to  know  whether 
the  teacher  passes  a  good  examination  or  not 
The  Chair :  Directors  can  prescribe  the  terms 
upon  which  they  will  employ  their  teachers ; 
of  course  the  teachers  are  not  required  to  sub- 
mit. The  time  allotted  to  this  item  of  business 
has  expired,  and  the  present  subject  of  discus- 
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sion   can    be  brought  up  when    the  Normal 
School  question  is  reached. 

Mr.  Shaub,  Lancaster,  then  read  the  following 
paper  upon 

NEW  LEGISLATION   REQUIRED. 

Can  our  school  system  be  improved  by  additional 
legisladon  ?  If  so,  that  legislation  is  required.  In  the 
main  our  system  is  a  good  one.  It  works  quite  well, 
and  even  with  its  imperfections — for  it  has  some — fully 
justifies,  by  its  results,  all  the  expenditure  of  money 
which  has  been  devoted  to  it.  Bui  may  it  not  be  so 
modified  as  to  make  it  work  better,  to  make  it  yield  yet 
richer  results  from  the  same  expenditure  of  money, 
and  thus  make  it  a  still  greater  blessing  and  a  greater 
honor  to  our  State  ? 

1 .  Our  schools,  some  of  them  at  least,  could  be  made 
much  more  efficient  if  some  wise  legal  provision  were 
made,  requiring  judicious  industrial  instruction  to  be 
given  in  tiiem.  Children  should  be  taught  household 
economy,  and  how  to  use  tools  properly.  A  knowledge 
of  these  is  of  as  great  importance  as  a  knowledge  of 
geography  or  history,  or  of  some  other  subjects  now 
taught  in  our  schools.  Should  there  then  be  a  law  re- 
quiring pupils  in  all  our  common  schools  to  be  taught 
how  to  use  the  plane,  the  saw,  the  file,  the  needle,  and 
the  cook-stove  ?  Now,  much  as  I  appreciate  the  deft 
and  tidy  housekeeper,  the  ingenious  inventor,  and  the 
skillful  mechanic — for  I  place  them  all  in  the  front 
rank  of  workers  for  the  matci!al  benefit  of  society — ^yet 
I  should  not  favor  a  law  engrafting  upon  our  system 
generally,  the  industrial  features  usually  favored.  They 
are  not  at  all  practicable  in  the  country,  except  so  far 
as  needlework  is  concerned.  This  is  practicable  every- 
where, and  so  are  garment-cutting  and  fitting;  and  it 
would  be  a  great  improvement  if  in  some  way  instmc- 
tion  in  these  three  things  could  be  given  to  the  girls  in 
our  schools.  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  go  further 
than  this  in  industrial  instruction  in  the  country  schools. 
The  proper  function  of  the  public  school  is  development 
of  mind  and  formation  of  character ;  and  it  is  not  prac- 
ticable to  do  much  more  in  the  country  schools,  in  the 
direction  of  industrial  education,  than  is  indicated 
above,  except  that  we  may  in  every  school  give  in- 
struction in  the  elements  of  industrial  drawing.  But  in 
cities  and  large  boroughs,  school  directors  should  be 
empowered  by  law  to  establish  schools  for  industrial 
training.  This  will  no  doubt  have  to  be  done  sooner 
or  laterj  and  I  believe  it  would  be  wise  to  do  it  even 
now.  Let  a  part  of  the  time  now  spent  by  pupils  in 
the  city  and  borough  high  and  grammar  schools  be 
spent  in  properly  regulated  industrial  schools,  and  they 
will  be  much  more  helpful  to  society,  will  have  truer 
views  of  life,  will  not  have  so  much  dislike  or  con- 
tempt for  hand  labor,  and  will  have  modified  in  them, 
if  not  rooted  out  of  them,  that  most  pernicious  idea 
with  which  so  many  graduates  seem  to  be  possessed — 
viz.,  that  it  is  beneatii  their  dignity  to  do  aught  but 
teach  (?)  school,  clerk,  or  "loaf."  Our  school  law 
should  provide  for  instruction  in  the  elements  of  handi- 
craft, wherever  it  is  practicable  to  give  such  instruction. 

2.  Some  legislation  is  required  in  order  that  proper 
provision  may  be  made  for  teaching  and  training  des- 
titute and  neglected  children.  Many  thousands  of 
these  never  attend  school.  This  is  a  great  evil,  and 
should  receive  serious  attention.  Would  there  be 
legislation  requiring  them  to  attend  school?  Under 
the  present  law,  the  evil  continues  unchecked.  Would 
the  ordinary  compulsory  school  law  remedy  the  evil? 
The  history  of  compulsory  school  laws  is  not  very  en- 
couraging. Something  should  be  done,  however.  If 
provision  were  made  for  closer  and  more  effective 
supervision  of  the  public  schools,  the  number  of  non- 
attendants  in  the  agricultural  regions  would  be  so 
greaUy  diminished  as  to  render  a  compulsory  law  un- 


necessary. But  in  some  parts  ot  our  State,  and  in  our 
cities  especially,  the  law  should  provide  for  the  erection 
of  homes  for  destitute  children,  and  that  they  shall  be 
placed  therein,  and  shall  receive  instruction  in  the 
common  branches,  and  industrial  drawing.  The  Penn- 
sylvania plan  of  compulsory  education  suggested  by 
Dr.  Wickersham  is  well  suited  to  our  wants.  This 
plan  is  sufficiently  stringent,  and  1  should  not  favor 
one  more  stnngent,  unless  all  other  practicable  meas- 
ures should  fail. 

3.  The  school  law  should  be  codified.  The  reasons 
for  this  are  so  numerous  and  strong,  and  have  been 
so  clearly  and  frequently  presented,  that  it  is  surprising 
that  codification  is  so  long  delayed.  1  hope  this  Con- 
vention will  take  such  action  in  regard  to  this  matter 
as  will  bring  it  to  a  successful  termination.  Codifica- 
tion is  both  necessary  and  practicable. 

4.  A  law  requiring  school  houses  to  be  built  and 
furnished  in  accordance  with  some  suitable  and  econ- 
omical plan  approved  by  competent  authority,  would  be 
a  wise  one.  And  it  should  relate  to  school  sites,  also. 
A  degree  of  health  and  comfort  would  thus  be  given 
to  pupils  which  thousands  of  them  will  never  enjoy 
under  the  present  law,  and  of  which  it  is  unkind  and 
unwise,  if  not  inhuman  and  cruel,  to  deprive  them.  A 
law  upon  this  matter  would  greatly  relieve  and  help 
school  boards,  and  commends  itself  by  its  necessity, 
its  practicability,  and  its  economy. 

5.  Some  legislation  is  needed  in  order  that  our  edu- 
cational statistics  may  be  more  satisfactory  and  useful. 
The  law  should  provide  that  for  a  suitable  remunera- 
tion the  assessor  or  some  other  competent  person  shall 
ascertain  the  number  of  children  of  school  age,  their 
sex  and  nativity,  the  number  of  these  that  never  attend 
school  and  the  causes  of  their  non-attendance,  and 
such  other  items  as  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion may  suggest. 

6.  The  law  fixing  the  length  of  time  graduates  of 
Normal  Schools  shall  teach  before  receiving  a  diploma 
should  be  modified.  It  should  state  clearly  and  defi- 
nitely for  what  length  of  time  the  certificate  of  scholar- 
ship is  valid,  and  that  titne  should  be  not  less  than 
three  or  four  years.  It  should  provide,  as  the  present 
law  does,  that  the  diploma  may  be  obtained  at  the  end 
of  two  years'  successful  teaching.  Some  modifications 
of  the  present  law  relating  to  this  matter  are  greatly 
needed  in  justice  to  graduates,  superintendents,  and 
directors. 

7.  I  think  the  school  law  should  distinctly  state  what 
powers  school  boards  have  in  the  matter  oti  purchasing 
text-booksy  The  present  law  is  defective  in  this  very 
important  matter,  and  should  be  speedily  modified  so 
as  to  clearly  give  the  school  boards  the  right  to  pur- 
chase all  necessary  text-books  and  other  supplies.  I 
shall  not  enter  upon  a  discussion  of  this  important 
point,  as  a  paper  upon  "Free  Text- Books"  will  be 
read  before  this  Convention. 

8.  It  would  be  productive  of  good  results  only,  if 
the  minimum  age  of  teachers  were  fixed  by  law.  Age 
is  a  factor  in  the  eligibility  of  many  officers,  and  should 
be  considered  in  a  teacher.  The  minimum  age  of 
graduates  of  Normal  Schools  should  be  raised  one  or 
two  years.  A  measure  of  this  nature  would  be  some- 
what protective  to  professional  teachers,  and  would  be 
beneficial  in  its  effects  upon  teachers  and  upon  schools. 

9.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  provide  by  law  that 
school  tax  as  well  as  State  and  county  tax  must  be 
paid  in  order  to  enjoy  the  right  to  vote  ? — at  least,  to 
vote  for  school  officers.  Should  a  person  who  refuses 
to  pay  school  tax  be  allowed  to  cast  a  vote  affecting 
school  interests  ?  Would  not  suitable  legislation  upon 
this  matter  exert  a  salutary  influence  upon  the  schools, 
and  materially  increase  school  revenues  ? 

10.  Many  thousands  of  pupils  never  reach  the 
higher,  nor  even  the  secondary  grades.     Stem  neces- 
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sity  compels  them  to  leave  the  schools  very  early  in 
life,  in  order  to  provide  for  themselves  and  those  who 
may  be  dependent  upon  them.  Are  we  looking  after 
these  pupils  properly  ?  Are  we  doing  for  them  all  that 
we  might  do  ?  The  schools  of  both  city  and  country, 
in  which  these  pupils  are  found,  ar;  taught  by  the 
cheapest  teachers.  And  yet  this  lower  work  is  the 
most  responsible  in  the  whole  range  of  instruction. 
In  these  schools,  in  which  the  child  gets  its  ideas  of 
school  life,  school  work,  and  school  discipline;  in 
which  it  is  biased  either  for  or  against  study;  in  which 
it  is  of  the  highest  importance  that  the  best  kind  of 
work  should  be  done;  any  one  is  considered  fit  to 
teach,  and  is  allowed  to  do  so  without  any  guidance 
or  judicious  counsel.  We  are  making  great  mistakes 
here.  Much  has  been  said  and  written  upon  higher 
instruction,  and  it  has  no  doubt  all  been  needed.  But 
I  want  to  hold  up  before  this  Convention  the  pressing 
claims  of  the  lower  grades  of  schools,  particularly  the 
country  schools.  How  may  we  improve  these  ?  How 
may  we  benefit  the  pupils  who  will  never  be  in  any 
but  these  lower  schools  ?  We  must  help  them  here  or 
suffer  from  our  failure  to  do  so,  because  we  shall  not 
have  the  opportunity  to  help  them  elsewhere.  How 
shall  we  help  them  ?  Give  them  better  teachers  ? 
This  would  be  well,  but  these  can  not  be  obtained  in 
sufficient  numbers,  and  present  salaries  paid  to  teach- 
ers of  these  schools  are  insufficient  to  induce  good 
teachers  to  enter  them.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  that 
can  now  be  done  for  them  is  to  put  proper  professional 
direction  at  the  head  of  the  teaching  force  now  en- 
gaged in  them.  This  means  closer  supervision.  It 
would  greatly  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  schools,  and 
would  aid  in  solving  many  of  the  difficulties  in  the 
management  of  the  rural  school.  Shall  we  have  this 
supervision  ?  I  believe  all  who  are  competent  to  judge 
are  agreed  as  to  its  efficacy  and  its  necessity.  But  it  is 
safe  to  predict  that  a  system  of  close  supervision  of 
our  country  schools  will  never  be  general  or  of  a  per- 
manent character,  until  the  State  shall  have  put  this 
matter  upon  the  same  basis  as  it  put  county  supervision. 
I  must  now  leave  this  subject,  as  it  will  no  doubt  be 
thoroughly  discussed  when  "  District  Supervision " 
shall  come  before  us  on  Thursday.  I  hope  this  Con- 
vention may  be  able  to  say  or  do  something  which 
shall  make  attainable  a  speedy  and  successful  solution 
of  this  very  important  problem  of  "  District  Super- 
vision." 

Query — ^Would  it  not  be  a  wise  thing  for  the  State 
to  set  apart  a  small  portion  of  its  appropriation  for  the 
specific  purpose  of  securing  close  district  supervision 
in  those  parts  of  the  State  where  it  is  so  urgently 
needed  ? 

X  would  say,  in  conclusion,  that  none  of  the  legisla- 
tion here  suggested  would  impose  grievous  burdens  of 
taxation,  nor  violently  disturb  existing  conditions.  All 
of  it  seems  to  me  to  be  necessary  and  practicable. 
Some  of  it,  at  least,  should  be  secured  at  the  next  ses- 
sion of  the  Assembly. 

My  attention  has  been  directed  by  letters  from  vari- 
ous parts  of  my  own  county,  and  from  other  parts  of 
the  State,  and  by  personal  interviews  both  here  and  at 
home,  to  other  needed  legislation,  some  of  which  is 
feasible,  and  some  not.  I  have  not  mentioned  it  this 
evening,  chiefly  because  the  time  allotted  me  would 
not  permit  me  to  do  so.  I  may  be  able  to  present  it  at 
some  other  meeting  of  this  Convention.  The  points 
suggested  in  this  paper  are  a  few  of  those  forced  upon 
my  attention  by  my  own  particular  experience,  and 
are  respectfully  submitted  as  such,  to  the  consideration 
of  the  members  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  Shelley,  York  borough  :  In  large  cities 
and  boroughs,  the  Treasurer  of  the  School 
Board  does  not  handle  the  money  at  all — that 
is  done  for  him  by  other  parties;  yet  he  re- 


ceives a  percentage  for  doing  it.     Does  the  \a  \ 
need  amendment  on  this  point  ? 

Mr.  A.  P.  Supplee,  Hazleton :  Sometimes  the  ^ 
Treasurer  receives  another  percentage  from  tibc  , 
bankers  for  letting  them  handle  the  money.  I 
have  been  requested  by  the  Directors  of  mr 
district  to  present  under  this  head  the  following 
recommendations  of  amendments  to  the  school 
law : 

1 .  Making  it  unlawful  for  any  member  of  a  Schod 
Board  to  receive  pay  for  any  office,  duty  or  wofk  k 
may  perform,  pertaining  to  the  busine^  or  afiaii^  ttf 
such  School  Board.  (Members  of  Town  Coundl  ist 
now  subject  to  penalty  for  receiving  pay  as  above,  fay 
the  penal  code  of  the  State.) 

2.  Preventing  any  member  of  a  School  Board  fros 
becoming  a  bondsman  or  surety  on  the  bond  to 
School  District  given  by  its  Treasurer,  Secretary  cr 
Collector,  or  on  any  contract  for  supplies  of  any  kind 
furnished  the  school  district,  or  for  any  work  to  be 
done  in  building  or  otherwise. 

3.  Changing  the  present  law  so  as  to  make  it  possi- 
ble for  the  Secretary  to  be  a  person  not  a  member  of  tte 
Board ;  and  also  empowering  such  person  to  act  as 
District  Superintendent,  when  not  a  member  of  the 
Board,  and  to  receive  a  salary  for  such  services. 

4.  Preventing  any  one  from  being  eligible  to  the 
office  of  School  Director,  or  having  the  right  to  %-oic 
for  School  Directors,  unless  he  shall  have  paid  a 
school  tax  at  some  place  within  the  State  inside  of  the 
time  required  for  payment  of  tax,  to  have  the  right  to 
vote  for  State  and  county  officers. 

I  also  suggest  that  forms  be  given  for  deeds 
from  School  Directors,  as  well  as  to  them  ;  also 
of  bond  and  confession  of  judgment:  but  prob- 
ably it  requires  no  legislation  to  have  these,  as 
the  Department  may  add  them  to  the  Digest. 

Mr.  Luckey  :  Might  it  not  be  well  to  amend 
the  law  so  that  neither  the  uncles,  aunts,  or 
cousins  of  School  Directors  should  receive  any 
salary  or  compensation  ? 

Mr.  Berg,  Cambria :  There  should  be  some 
provision  of  law  requiring  a  teacher  who  brings 
suit  against  the  Directors  to  give  security  for 
payment  of  costs  if  the  suit  is  decided  against 
him.  As  it  now  stands,  the  Board  must  pay  in 
any  event.  « 

Mr.  Dickson,  Allegheny  :  The  work  referred 
to  our  Committee  on  Legislation  at  the  Conven- 
tion three  years  ago  seemed  to  be  lost — at  least, 
I  never  heard  of  any  of  it  coming  before  the 
Legislature.  This  ought  not  to  happen  again; 
and  the  question  is.  How  shall  our  forces  be 
concentrated  and  utilized  ? 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Shelley,  the  further  discus- 
sion of  this  paper  was  postponed  for  the  pres- 
ent, with  the  understanding  that  it  should  be 
taken  up  at  a  future  session  of  the  Convention. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Patterson  then  read  the  following 
paper  on 

FREE  SCHOOL   BOOKS. 

We  think  it  safe  to  start  out  with  the  propositioo 
that  the  arguments  in  support  of  Free  Schools  will 
apply  equally  well  to  Free  School  Books. 

There  are  many  children  in  every  school  district 
who  do  not  attend  school  for  want  of  school  books. 
This  number  is  much  larger  than  we  generally  sap- 
pose.  To  find  the  truth  with  regurd  to  this  matter,  we 
must  search  for  it.  Parents  will  resort  to  every  other 
expedient,  in  order  to  give  an  excuse  for  their  chil- 
dren's absence  from  school,  before  telling  you  that  they 
swe  too  poor  to  purchase  the  required  books.  ^^^^_^ 
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I  have  known  cases  where  the  parent  would  tell  the 
teacher  that  the  children  had  been  sent  to  school  and 
had  played  truant,  when  the  fact  was  well  known  to 
both  parent  and  child  that  poverty  was  the  cause  of 
the  absence  from  school,  and  pride  led  the  parent  to 
tell  a  falsehood  rather  than  divulge  this  real  cause. 

What  proportion  of  children  are  kept  out  of  school 
for  want  of  books,  I  am  unable  to  state;  but  I  have 
found  cases  of  this  kind  in  every  grade  of  school,  from 
the  primary  grades  to  the  high  school.  And  they  can 
be  found  in  all  grades  of  intelligence,  from  the  liber- 
ally educated  to  the  illiterate.  Poverty  is  the  real 
cause  in  many  an  unsuspected  case :  yet  who  would 
admit  it  ?  It  is  a  hard  thing  for  a  free-bom  American 
citizen  to  do. 

I  have  said  that  I  did  not  know  the  number  pre- 
vented, for  want  of  books,  from  attending  school. 
Yet  I  have  the  means  of  giving  a  fair  estimate  of  this 
number  in  my  own  district.  In  our  borough,  for 
many  years,  the  School  Board  has  furnished  school 
books  to  those  children  who  were  known  to  be  too 
poor  to  buy  them.  During  the  year  closing  May,  1879, 
there  were  about  two  hundred  children  who  received 
books  from  the  school  fund.  This  is  about  ten  per 
cent,  of  the  pupils  then  in  school.  During  the  year 
about  to  close,  the  number  will  be  about  one-half  that 
of  the  previous  year.  The  difference  in  the  number  is 
owing  to  the  late  depression  and  the  recent  revival  of 
business. 

These  books  were  given  only  to  those  who  applied 
for  them  and  were  known  to  have  no  means  of  pro- 
curing them.  The  conditions  were :  i.  That  the  chil- 
dren must  show  from  the  school  register  that  they  had 
been  in  regular  attendance  at  school ;  and  2.  That  the 
family  must  be  without  means  and  without  work.  If 
a  man  was  at  work,  it  mattered  not  how  large  his 
family,  or  how  small  his  pay,  or  whether  he  spent  every 
cent  for  whiskey  as  fast  as  it  was  earned,  he  received 
no  books. 

The  above  number,  then,  includes  only  those  who 
were  willing  to  ask  for  books  rather  than  have  their 
children  out  of  school.  There  were  doubtless  many 
more,  just  as  needy  and  as  deserving,  who  would  not 
ask  for  them. 

There  is  still  another  class  of  children  whose  sur- 
soundings  are,  as  we  think,  very  closely  allied  with  this 
question  of  free  school  books.  We  refer  to  the  truant- 
player,  from  whose  ranks  come  all  our  juvenile  crim- 
inals of  to-day;  the  persons  who,  twenty  years  hence, 
will  give  full  employment  to  all  the  policemen,  con- 
stables, squires,  lawyers  and  judges  of  the  country,  and 
will  fill  all  the  poor-houses,  jails  and  penitentiaries  of 
the  land. 

How  many  of  these  would  be  in  school  if  school 
books  were  free,  I  know  not;  but  I  do  know  that  in 
very  many  cases  the  trouble  in  the  beginning  has  been 
the  want  of  school  books.  Even  in  cases  where  boys 
are  regular  in  their  attendance  at  school,  and  are  in- 
terested in  their  work,  when  the  time  comes  for  pro- 
motion to  another  Reader,  or  perhaps  to  take  up  a  new 
study  that  will  require  a  new  book,  the  parent  will 
sometimes  make  the  excuse  that  the  child  is  not  yet 
prepared  for  the  change,  or  that  the  old  book  is  good 
enough  for  awhile ;  or  it  not  un frequently  happens 
that  the  parent  will  keep  the  child  out  for  a  few 
months  for  the  next  class  in  the  school  to  catch  up  with 
him,  thinking  thsit  this  meets  the  requirements  of  the 
school.  Any  one  present  can  judge  as  to  the  effect  of 
such  action  upon  the  mind  of  the  child,  and  what  will 
be  the  result  in  the  course  of  a  few  months. 

Thus  far  we  have  given  cases  that  have  not  yet  been 
reached  by  our  free  schools,  because  they  have  not 
reached  down  far  enough.  Yet  we  do  not  ask  for 
Free  School  Books  for  these  classes  alone.  To  single 
out  these  classes,  and  give  them  free  school  books  as  a 


class,  would  be  placing  upon  them  the  stamp  of  pov- 
erty, making  them  a  marked  class  in  the  eyes  of  the 
community. 

Our  claim  is  a  higher  one,  based  upon  a  broader 
platform.  We  maintain  that  these  children  of  the 
State,  belong  to  the  State;  that  in  them  is  the  un- 
developed wealth  of  the  State.  Nay,  more:  they 
are  the  undeveloped  State  itself!  And  the  kind  of 
training  they  receive  will  determine  the  onward  pro- 
gress of  her  crowning  glory,  or  mark  her  degradation 
and  ruin. 

This  responsibility  of  training  is  not  ^family  affair. 
If  every  family  was  entirely  independent  of  every 
other  family  in  all  respects,  then  we  could  say  with 
some  show  of  .justice:  Let  every  family  take  care  of 
itself;  let  them  be  educated',  if  they  choose;  let  them 
remain  in  ignorance,  if  they  desire.  But  this  is  not 
the  case.  We  are  all  dependent  one  upon  the  other. 
We  stand  or  fall  together. 

Those  who  oppose,  and  will  oppose,  Free  Text- 
Books,  are  ever  bringing  up  the  oft-repeated  question, 
"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  The  only  answer  that 
ever  was  given  to  this  question,  and  which  has  echoed 
and  re-echoed  along  the  corridors  of  time  to  the  pres 
ent  age,  is  that  you  are  your  brother's  keeper — made 
so  by  God  Himself,  who  will  hold  you  responsible  for 
your  brother  so  long  as  time  shall  last. 

Upon  these  principles  we  have  already  established 
a  system  of  Free  Schools.  We  have  seen  that  it  was 
just  and  right  to  support  these  schools  by  taxation — 
which  means  that  every  citizen  of  the  State  shall  as- 
sist in  this  work  m  proportion  to  his  means  to  pay,  as 
well  as  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  property  for 
which  he,  in  return,  asks  protection  from  the  State. 

But  this  goes  only  half-way  with  the  work.  In 
fact,  tliis  imposes  upon  one  portion  of  the  community 
duties  which  become  very  grievous  burdens  to  them, 
while  another  portion  are  3ie  principal  gainers.  Lei 
us  for  a  moment  see  what  the  conditions  arc  that  con- 
nect the  man  of  means,  and  the  man  without  means, 
with  this  book  question.  It  is  an  old  saying,  and  so 
far  as  I  know  as  true  as  it  is  old,  "A  fool  for  luck,  and 
a  poor  man  for  children."  We  do  not  propose  to  pre- 
sent statistics  proving  the  correctness  of  this  adage, 
but  on  the  supposition  that  we  all  admit  its  truth  in 
our  own  day,  we  would  stake  our  reputation  on  the 
truth  of  this  proposition — namely,  that  the  average 
poor  man  has  twice  as  many  children  to  buy  books  for 
as  the  average  rich  man,  wherever  you  draw  the  line 
between  the  two  classes. 

It  has  been  estimated  that  the  school  books  used  in 
Penasylvania  cost  per  annum  52,500,000  dollars.  Now, 
far  the  greater  part  of  this  money  is  paid  by  the  class 
of  people  who  are  the  least  able  to  pay  it.  This 
money  is  in  reality  a  tax ;  and  we  assert  without  fear 
of  contradiction,  that  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  im- 
poses no  other  tax  upon  her  subjects,  that  contributes 
so  much  to  the  protection  and  well-being  of  her  citi- 
zens. It  is  a  tax,  whether  imposed  by  the  State,  in 
proportion  to  the  wealth  of  her  citizens,  or  whether  it 
be  ^If-imposed  according  to  the  pleasure  of  individu- 
als ,  and  this  tax  gives  most  protection  to  those  who 
have  most  to  be  protected ;  consequently,  those  should 
pay  most  who  have  most  means  with  which  to  make 
payment. 

We  here  present  a  few  suggestions  with  regard  to 
the  management  of  Free  Text-Books.  We  already 
have  a  general  school  fund,  and  a  building  fund.  Why 
not  have  also  a  school-book  fund,^2\,  shall  be  managed 
in  like  manner  ? 

Again,  the  question  arises  as  to  whether  these  books 
shall  be  the  property  of  the  School  District  or  the 
property  of  individual  pupils?  It  is  the  custom  in 
some  places  to  hold  the  school  books  as  the  property 
of  the  Board,  and  to  lend  them  to  the  pupils  during 
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the  term  o\  their  attendance  at  school.  This  plan 
might  be  good  .so  far  as  reading  and  spelling  books 
are  concerned,  and  such  others  as  would  be  of  but 
little  use  to  the  pupil  after  leaving  school;  but  all 
Arithmetics,  Geographies,  Histories,  and  similar  books, 
such  as  would  be  used  for  reference  books,  should  be 
the  property  of  the  pupil  after  leaving  school.  In  a 
large  proportion  of  die  families  patronizing  the  public 
schools,  the  children's  school  books  are  the  only  ones 
to  be  found.  Every  pupil  that  would  keep  up  the 
knowledge  that  he  or  she  has  acquired  in  school,  will 
be  obliged  to  turn  to  his  school  books  frequently  in 
after  years. 

Teachers  would  have  to  be  made  accountable  for  the 
books  under  their  supervision.  Wherever  a  book  is 
destroyed  through  carelessness,  the  pupil  should  re- 
place it.  Teaching  pupils  to  take  care  of  books  is  a 
duty  that  the  good  teacher  cannot  ignore  under  any 
.system. 

There  is  economy  in  the  Board^s  purchasing  the 
books,  whether  they  sell  them,  or  loan  them,  or  give 
them  to  the  pupil.  Under  the  present  system  of  fur- 
nishing school  books,  out  of  the  ^2,500,000  paid 
for  books,  over  $800,000  is  paid  to  the  men  who 
hand  the  books  over  the  counter  and  collect  the 
money.  I  can  readily  see  why  it  is  reasonable  and 
just  for  a  man  who  buys  miscellaneous  books,  and 
places  them  on  his  shelves,  for  you  or  me  or  any  one  to 
buy  or  let  alone,  as  we  see  fit — I  can  readily  see  why 
he  should  tax  me  from  thirty-three  to  a  hundred  per 
cent,  for  a  book  when  I  buy  it.  But  when  a  School 
Board  has  adopted  a  certain  list  of  books,  to  be  used 
in  the  district,  there  is  no  more  risk  to  the  dealer  in 
putting  those  books  on  his  shelves,  than  if  he  were  to 
put  gold  dollars  there.  There  is  nothing  in  all  the  cal- 
endar of  our  wants — nothing  that  we  eat  or  drink  or 
wear — that  belongs  more  strictly  to  the  necessaries  of 
life.  The  poor  can  deny  themselves  almost  anything 
except  school  books ;  and  many  times  they  are  willing 
to  take  the  bread  out  of  their  children's  mouths  to  buy 
them  books;  and  yet,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  these 
books  are  sold  to  them  as  the  greatest  luxuries  are  sold 
to  the  rich  man  who  would  stock  his  library  with  the 
choicest  miscellaneous  books. 

Every  poor  man  is  compelled  to  pay  four  dollars  for 
every  three  dollars'  worth  of  school  books.  Our  School 
Law  limits  all  collectors  of  school  tax  to  five  per  cent, 
for  collecting  the  same.  Our  own  School  Board 
allows  three  per  cent.  Taking  this  as  a  fair  average 
throughout  the  State,  we  are  safe  in  saying  that  the 
6,000,000  of  dollars  collected  annually  costs  only 
$iSo,ooo  for  collecting;  whereas  it  costs  $800,000  to 
furnish  $2,500,000  worth  of  school  books.  The  smaller 
sum  is  collected  principally  from  the  property-owner ; 
the  larger  sum  is  collected  from  the  classes  who  have 
the  most  children  for  whom  to  buy  books. 

If  this  Convention  could  be  instrumental  in  stopping 
this  one  leak  in  our  school  system,  it  would  be  a  saving 
of  an  amount  equal  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  State 
appropriation.  Then  would  our  meeting  not  have 
been  held  in  vain. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chair :  There  is  a  mooted  question  as  to 
the  legal  authority  of  Directors  to  purchase 
text-books.  Judge  Butler,  formerly  of  Chester 
county,  decided  there  that  Boards  had  the  right 
to  buy  books  and  let  the  pupils  use  them. 
Judge  Pearson  in  another  case  seemed  to  hold 
the  contrary  opinion.  More  recently,  Judge 
Junkin  has  decided  positively  that  Directors 
have  the  same  right  to  furnish  text-books  as 
dictionaries  or  globes;  while  the  latest  decision, 
I  see  by  the  papers,  is  by  Judge  Orvis,  who 
decides  the  other  way.     In  view  of  these  differ- 


ent judicial  opinions,  it  would  be  well  to  hai^ 
a  plain  provision  of  law  permitting^  the  siip|^< 
ing  of  text-books  by  Directors.  The  quest^ 
should  be  definitely  settled ;  there  are  proba2^ 
two  hundred  Boards  in  the  State  which  cat 
furnish  books,  and  if  it  is  not  lawful,  they 
ought  to  know  it— while  if  it  is  lawful,  we  oagtt 
to  know  that,  as  many  others  would  at  oace 
follow  the  example  when  the  leg^al  questica 
was  placed  beyond  doubt.  I  believe  it  is  •ise- 
policy  for  the  Directors  to  furnish  the  boob;- 
and  if  it  is  not  legal,  it  should  be  made  so. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Davis,  Clarion,  all  PriiLa- 
pals  of  Normal  Schools,  and  other  educaiin 
of  this  and  other  States  who  are  in  attendance, 
were  admitted  to  the  privileges  of  the  floor,  sal 
invited  to  participate  in  the  discussions  of  tk 
Convention. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Cooper,  of  Edinboro*  Nonn^ 
School:  I  have  not  much  experience  in  tia 
matter,  but  have  given  it  some  thought  asd 
believe  it  would  be  best  for  the  schools  if  the 
Directors  furnished  the  books.  Perhaps  the 
expense  is  over-stated  in  the  paper  read,  \A 
there  would  doubtless  be  a  considerable  saviar 
in  buying  the  books.  Time  and  trouble  wocd 
be  saved  by  having  the  books  broug^ht  to  the 
school-house,  instead  of  parents  having  to  go 
elsewhere  for  them  ;  and  this  saving  and  whc&- 
sale  rates  ought  to  be  secured,  even  if  tib 
books  must  be  sold  to  the  children  at  school 
I  am  in  favor  of  a  law  compelling  the  Directors 
of  every  district  to  furnish  all  the  books  usee 
in  the  schools. 

Mr.  R.  F.  Hofford,  Carbon  :  The  first  distric 
in  my  county  where  this  plan  was  introducc<i, 
was  one  of  our  largest ;  everything  necessary 
was  supplied,  and  it  worked  admirably.  Some- 
body raised  the  question  whether  it  was  legal ;  I 
was  consulted  and  said  that  as  the  law  wassiles: 
on  the  question,  I  thought  it  might  be  done. 
Now,  we  have  six  districts  where  the  plan  is  in 
operation.  The  only  difficulty  we  had  was 
when  some  children  took  their  books  home, 
and  the  family  moved  away,  taking  the  books 
with  them.  I  think  we  have  clearly  no  right  to 
give  away  the  books,  as  they  are  public  pro- 
perty. We  ought  to  have  an  explicit  provisioo 
of  law  defining  the  rights  of  Directors  in  this 
particular. 

The  Chair :  Of  course,  the  books  cannot  be 
given  away ;  they  must  be  cared  for  and  re- 
tained as  other  public  property,  and  accounted 
for  by  the  teacher  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Mr.  Shaub,  Lancaster:  I  am  in  favor  of  legis- 
lation requiring  Directors  to  furnish  all  scbod 
supplies,  and  they  certainly  ought  at  least  to  hare 
permission.  Wherever  this  plan  has  been  tried, 
it  has  worked  well ;  and  that  is  the  final  test.  As 
a  matter  of  argument,  all  the  points  urged  in 
its  favor  are  strong,  and  all  those  against  it  are 
weak.  The  present  systemjs  pernicious  for 
many  reasons ;  and  1  hope  We  will  make  a 
a  point  on  this  question  now  and  here.  We 
seem  to  be  generally  agreed  upon  it,  and  we 
should  make  sure  of  its  being  presented  to  the 
next  Assembly  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure 
a  reasonable  probability  of  its  becoming  law. 

Mr.  Albert  Stewart,  Delaware :  Of  our  twenty- 
seven  districts,  all  but  three  furnish  the  text- 
books.    We  find  it  to  work  satisfactorily,  ai 
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should  consider  it  a  serious  drawback  to  our 
schools  if  it  were  declared  illegal. 

Mr.  Supplee,  Hazleton :  What  should  be 
done  in  a  district  where  it  requires  the  maxi- 
mum  legal  rate  of  taxation  to  keep  open  the 
schools  ?  If  this  plan  is  to  be  adopted  there, 
they  must  be  empowered  to  levy  a  special  tax 
for  the  purpose. 

Mr.  Glenn,  Armstrong :  There  is  an  evident 
agreement  among  us  that  Directors  should  sup- 
ply the  books ;  and  I  believe  the  rule  should 
extend  to  all  the  books — everything  used  in  the 
school. 

To  give  form  to  this  movement  in  the  direc- 
tion of  legislation,  I  move  that  a  committee  of 
three  be  appointed,  of  which  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  shall  be  chairman,  to 
whom  shall  be  referred  all  recommendations 
of  this  Convention  involving  legislation,  and 
whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  digest  such  recom- 
mendations and  present  them  to  the  next  Leg- 
islature in  proper  shape  for  action. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  the  commit- 
tee consists  of  Dr.  VVickersham,  Mr.  Glenn, 
and  Mr.  Newlin. 

The  Chair:  This  work  will  be  materially 
aided  if  each  member  of  this  body  will  make 
it  his  special  business  to  urge  upon  h^s  mem- 
bers of.  the  General  Assembly  the  passage  of  a 
simple  act,  involving  a  single  proposition,  like 
this  on  the  text-books,  for  instance,  if  that 
should  be  selected  by  the  committee.  We 
must  make  one  point  at  a  time  ;  it  will  not 
do  to  attempt  too  much,  by  asking  for  several 
things  in  one  bill. 

Supt.  Ryan,  Bradford :  Let  us  bear  in  mind 
that  our  teachers  are  poorly  paid  now,  and  that 
increasing  the  burdens  of  the  people  tends  to 
reduce  their  salaries.  This  plan  of  furnishing 
the  books  may  be  a  good  thing,  and  would  be 
an  advantage  to  some  poor  people  ;  but  are  we 
ready  to  reduce  our  teachers'  wages  ?  We 
should  move  cautiously. 

Mr.  Baker,  Huntington :  Why  not  transfer 
the  duty  of  adopting  books  from  the  directors 
to  the  teachers  ?  The  teacher  knows  best  what 
books  are  adapted  to  his  wants.  Why  not  have 
a  commission  of  teachers,  headed  by  the 
County  Superintendent,  to  select  a  uniform  se- 
ries for  the  county  ? 

Mr.  Harvey,  Chester  county :  In  my  county 
nearly  all  the  districts  furnish  free  text-books ; 
and  I  am  glad  to  say  no  Judge  in  our  part  of 
the  State  has  ever  decided  it  to  be  unlawful. 
We  want  to  get  the  worth  of  the  money  spent 
on  the  schools  ;  money  paid  for  teaching  chil- 
dren who  are  without  books  is  thrown  away ; 
and  I  never  visited  a  school  where  they  were 
not  furnished  free,  where  every  pupil  had  the 
necessary  books.  There  is  no  argument  against 
it.  As  to  its  effect  on  teachers,  our  best  teach- 
ers avoid  the  districts  where  books  are  not  free. 
In  the  districts  where  nothing  is  furnished,  we 
have  the  poorest  schools  and  the  lowest  sala- 
ries ;  and  where  all  the  books  have  been  sup- 
plied longest,  there  are  the  best  schools  and  the 
best  salaries. 

Mr.  Newlin,  Schuylkill :  That  is  what  we  want 
— the  testimony  of  experience.     I  wish  to  ask 
concerning  the  expense,  after  the  first  year  ? 
Mr.  Harvey :  Some  districts  raised  their  tax 


rate  a  quarter  of  a  mill  the  first  year,  but  never 
afterwards. 

Mr.  Baer,  Berks  :  Two  districts  in  my  county 
furnished  the  books — one  borough  and  one 
township.  In  the  borough,  one-half  of  all  the 
taxes  were  paid  by  two  persons,  and  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  plan.  The  cost  was  carefully 
computed  for  several  years,  and  it  was  found 
that  the  first  year  the  books  cost  scarcely  two- 
thirds  of  what  individual  purchasers  would 
have  paid,  and,  of  course,  the  succeeding  years 
it  was  still  less.  In  the  country  district  I  was 
surprised  at  the  improvement  in  the  schools ; 
they  were  thoroughly  organized,  with  full 
classes  and  working  admirably — contrasting 
strongly  with  adjacent  districts  where  nothing 
was  furnished.  I  examined  the  condition  of 
the  books,  and  found  them  neat,  clean  and 
whole — better  cared  for  than  when  individual 
property.  I  believe  if  books  were  furnished 
everywhere,  the  improvement  in  the  schools 
would  be  so  manifest  that  the  people's  appre- 
ciation of  them  would  lead  to  longer  terms  and 
better  salaries.  • 

At  the  suggestion  of  Prof.  Cooper,  of  Edin- 
boro',  the  list  of  counties  was  called,  and  over 
one  hundred  and  fifty  districts  were  reported  as 
furnishing  books. 

Mr.  Robb,  Lock  Haven :  If  the  State  has  a 
right  to  educate  its  children,  it  is  strange  if 
there  is  no  legal  right  to  furnish  the  necessary 
tools.  I  add  my  testimony  to  that  of  the  gentle- 
men who  have  said  that  better  salaries  are  paid 
where  books  are  furnished. 

On  motion,  Mr.  Luckey,  Pittsburgh,  read  the 
following  paper,  prepared  for  the  Convention 
of  City  Superintendents,  on 

HIGH  SCHOOLS. 

When  our  fathers  formed  a  government  in  which 
the  equality  of  all  men  was  recognized,  and  in  which 
every  man  held  the  dual  position  of  citizen  and  sover- 
eign, public  education  became  a  necessity.  The 
founders  of  our  liberty  learned  from  the  wisdom  of 
the  ancients  that  education  was  the  only  safe  founda- 
tion for  a  free  and  enlightened  form  of  government. 
The  grand  enunciation  of  Aristotle  was  accepted  by 
them  as  the  inspiring  sentiment  of  their  laws.  He  de- 
clared, "  That  the  education  of  youth  ought  to  form 
the  principal  part  of  the  legislator's  attention,  since 
education'  first  molds  and  afterwards  sustains  the 
various  modes  of  government.  The  better  and  more 
perfect  the  system  of  education,  the  better  and  more 
perfect  the  plan  of  government  it  is  intended  to  intro- 
duce and  uphold.  In  this  important  object,  fellow 
citizens  are  all  equally  and  deeply  concerned ;  and  as 
they  are  all  united  in  one  conmnon  work,  for  one  com- 
mon purpose,  their  education  ought  to  be  regulated  by 
the  general  consent,  and  not  abandoned  to  the  blind 
decision  of  chance  or  to  idle  caprice.'* 

Has  not  every  civilized  and  enlightened  nation  of 
ancient  and  modem  times  recognized  the  necessity  of 
educating  the  ruling  class  ?  The  heirs  apparent  to  the 
thrones  of  the  Old  World  are  educated  with  scrupulous 
care,  and  all  who  by  inheritance  are  to  become  the 
titled  dignitaries  of  a  realm,  are  carefully  trained  for  the 
duties  which  they  are  to  perform  for  their  respective 
governments. 

Should  we,  can  we,  do  less  with  every  child  bom  on 
American  soil,  since,  by  the  law  of  the  land,  he  is  heir- 
apparent  to  sovereig  ity,  and  by  birth  belongs  to  the 
niling  class  ? 

That  all  the  children  bom  on  American  soil,  whether 
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rich  or  j)oor,  black  or  white,  are  entitled  to  the  privi- 
lege of  free  education,  is  as  much  a  part  of  our  national 
faith  as  is  the  declaration  that  "  All  men  are  created 
equal,"  and  the  limit  of  that  education  is  only  to  be 
determined  by  the  will  and  ability  of  him  who  seeks 
it.  Do  you  ask,  Are  colleges  and  universities  as  well 
as  High  Schools,  to  become  a  part  of  our  public  school 
system?  I  answer,  Most  assuredly  they  are.  The 
early  statesmen  so  understood  it;  they  planted  the 
seed,  and  the  law  of  development  will  hnally  produce 
the  fruit. 

In  1787,  the  year  in  which  the  Constitution  was 
adopted,  Congress  donated  46,000  acres  of  the  public 
lands  of  the  Northwest  territory  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  university.  In  1803,  one  township  in  each 
county  was  donated  for  a  like  purpose  in  all  the  terri- 
tory lying  south  of  Tennessee.  To  every  State  ad- 
mitted to  the  Union  since  1800,  except  Maine,  Texas 
and  West  Virginia,  and  to  every  territory  organized 
since  that  time,  except  New  Mexico,  Utah  and  Wash- 
ington, the  government  has  donated  two  or  more  town- 
ships of  land  with  which  to  endow  a  university.  In 
1806,  Congress  donated  100,000  acres  to  Tennessee, 
for  the  purpose  of  establishing  two  colleges,  one  in 
East  and  one  in  West  Tennessee,  and  100,000  acres  to 
establish  an  academy  in  each  county. 

Thus  we  see  that,  from  the  organization  of  the  gov- 
ernment, the  tendency  and  economy  of  legislation  was 
to  make  a  free  university  education  accessible  to  all. 
This  privilege  necessarily  and  logically  follows  from 
the  relation  which  the  child  sustains  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  until  our  form  of  government  is  changed, 
his  right  to  a  free,  unlimited  education  is  as  secure  as 
IS  his  right  to  "  life,  liberty  and  the  pursuit  of  happi- 
ness." The  present  generation,  living  a  full  century 
after  the  adoption  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence, 
was  the  first  to  see  free  elementary  education  offered  to 
the  children  of  every  state ;  and  another  generation 
may  come  and  go  before  every  township  and  town  in 
every  state  shall  have  its  high  school  and  academy, 
and  every  state  its  college  and  university,  free  to  the 
children  of  all  its  citizens ;  but  nevertheless  the  time 
will  come. 

The  magic  words  of  the  Declaration,  **  That  all  men 
are  created  equal,"  were  read  and  repeated  a  hundred 
years  before  our  dusky  brother  in  the  sunny  South  en- 
joyed his  inalienable  constitutional  rights;  and  it  may 
require  yeai-s  yet  before  the  children  in  every  part  of 
our  country  enjoy  the  privilege  of  free  university  edu- 
cation; but  the  day  will  come,  for  a  free  government 
"of  the  people,  by  the  people,  and  for  the  people," 
necessarily  and  logically  implies  this. 

The  first  point  has  been  gained,  the  first  step  taken; 
free  elementary  schools  have  become  general ;  there  is 
no  state,  no  county,  no  township,  where  they  are  not 
established,  and  free  high  schools  and  academies  are 
fast  following  in  their  wake.  It  is  true  that  these  high 
schools  and  academies  meet  the  same  opposition  with 
which  the  free  elementary  schools  were  confronted  in 
their  inception;  but  like  the  latter,  they  must  continue 
until  their  reign  is  universal,  and  until  they  become 
the  parent  of  the  free  college  and  university.  No  town 
or  county  system  is  complete  without  a  high  school ;  and 
no  state  system  without  the  college  or  university. 

The  grammar  school  of  New  England  in  its  early 
history  was  equivalent  to  the  town  and  township  high 
school  of  to-day,  and  through  its  influence  New  Eng- 
land became  the  centre  of  American  intelligence  and 
wealth  and  power.  Her  rigorous  climate  and  sterile 
soil  made  her  the  least  desirable  part  of  the^great  Re- 
public, but  by  her  intelligence  she  ruled  the  nation. 
The  sisterhood  of  States  which  make  up  the  great 
West,  with  their  free  constitutions  and  common  schools 
ajid  free  universities,  are  but  the  legitimate  outgrowth 
of  the  New  England  grammar  school.     New  England 


may  be  located,  bounded  and  described  in  our  geo^ 
phies  and  histories,  but  the  influence  ivhich  she  txa^ 
through  her  grammar  schools  is  not  circumscribed  cm 
by  the  boundary  lines  of  the  nation.  Whererer  ik 
Stripes  and  Sars  are  planted,  her  influence  is  itk  a 
the  molding  of  public  sentiment,  in  the  draibi^  « 
constitutions,  and  in  th9  enactment  of  lavrs.  Alitadr 
a  number  of  Western  States,  notably  Michigan,  Wk- 
consin,  Iowa  and  Kansas,  have  caught  the  true  spn 
of  the  republic,  and  have  so  widened  their  pebe: 
school  systems  that  they  reach  from  the  gutter  to  tt 
university. 

Pennsylvania  may  lag  behind  in  this  noble  work,  2 
she  did  for  half  a  century  on  the  question  of  free  ck 
mentary  education;  but  another  Stevens  \rill  somrdr 
be  found  in  her  legislative  halls,  whose  burning  wccfb 
and  untiring  zeal  will  win  success,  and  our  notJt  nld 
commonwealth  will  stand  once  more  to  the  fore. 

The  public  school  system  of  a  state  should  be  a 
planned  that  the  aspiring  talented  youth,  bovevcr 
poor,  should  grade  from  the  district  school  to  tbe 
township  high  school,  and  fi*om  the  high  school  to  thf 
college  or  university.  Every  college  in  the  state  sboold 
be  so  fara  state  institution  as  to  allow  the  graduates  of 
the  free  high  school  to  enter  and  graduate  at  state  a- 
pense.  The  only  possible  argument  against  this  piai 
is  that  of  cost,  but  has  it  not  already  been  shown  by  tie 
example  of  New  England  that  the  diffusion  of  higbs 
education  increases  wealth  ?  Has  the  money  expended 
for  higher  education  in  New  England  been  lost  ^  Are 
her  people  to-day  jjoorer  or  less  able  to  pay  the  burxkas 
of  state  than  they  would  have  been  without  their  scIku^ 
and  colleges?     These    questions    answer   themselves. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  in  the  interest  of  economj,  a 
century  ago  she  had  closed  the  doors  of  her  high  scboob 
and  colleges,  what  would  have  been  her  condition  to- 
day and  what  would  have  been  the  condition  of  tk 
nation?  Who  would  have  championed  the  right  of 
petition,  the  right  of  free  speech,  free  press,  free  tcm- 
tory  and  free  thought?  From  whence  would  have  cone 
the  prayers  and  pleadings  for  a  down-trodden  race  ?  and 
in  our  legislative  halls  who  would  have  hurled  bincr 
invectives  against  human  slavery  and  human  wrongs? 

We  have  seen  that  the  nilers  of  a  nation  must  be 
educated,  and  consequently  in  a  free  country,  where 
all  are  rulers,  all  must  be  educated ;  but  in  our  countrj 
where  we  are  constantly  gaining  accessions  to  oa: 
population  from  all  countries  and  climes,  the  neccssiiT 
for  public  education  is  much  greater  than  it  wonkJ 
otherwise  be;  for  those  who  seek  our  shores  with 
diverse  customs  and  babbling  tongues  must  be  unified 
into  one  people,  having  one  language  and  loving  ok 
flag ;  and  nothing  short  of  a  thorough  education  cm 
overturn  the  customs  and  root  out  the  prejudices  of  a 
people. 

But  the  brief  time  allotted  me  has  expired,  and  in 
closing  I  will  state  that  I  am  in  favor  of  free  high 
schools,  because  they  are  a  necessity  in  a  repuUicai 
government;  because  they,  are  in  harmony  with  the 
progressive  movements  of  the  age;  because  their  opeo 
doors  are  an  incentive  to  study  and  work  to  the  cJiil- 
dren  of  all  ages  and  conditions  in  the  lower  schools: 
because  they  are  levers  to  lift  mankind  to  a  higfaer 
intellectual  plane;  because  they  give  the  children  of 
the  poor  the  same  chance  as  the  children  of  the  rich; 
because  their  existence  is  a  necessary  outgrowth  of  the 
law  of  development;  because  they  are  an  American 
idea,  born  of  republicanism ;  and  because  they  prevent 
education  from  becoming  a  marketable  commodity, 
purchasable  only  by  the  rich. 

Time  will  be  required  to  place  the  privileges  of  1 
high  school  education  within  the  reach  of  all,  but  d« 
principle  is  an  established  fact,  and  you  might  as  xre" 
attempt  to  drag  up  from  the  depths  of  the  sea  the  electr 
wire  which  brings  to  your  morning  and  evening  fi 
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the  news  of  the  old  world,  or  to  cut  asunder  the  iron 
rails  which  gird  the  continent  and  upon  which  the 
commerce  of  a  nation  is  moved,  as  to  undertake  the 
destruction  of  the  free  high  school,  the  grandest  and 
greatest  of  American  institutions. 

The  Chair  announced  that  to-morrow  morn- 
ing the  Convention  would  be  divided  into  two 
Sections— the  City  and  Borough  Superinten- 
dents to  meet  in  the  rooms  of  the  Department 
of  Public  Instruction,  while  the  County  Super- 
intendents remained  in  the  Senate  Chamber. 

On  motion,  the  hours  of  meeting  were  fixed 
at  9  a.  m.,  2  and  T%  p.  m. 

Adjourned  to  meet  in  sections  at  9  a.  m., 
and  in  united  session  at  2  p.  m.  to-morrow. 


CiTiEjs  m^  Bei^enepjs. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

THE  City  and  Borough  Superintendents  met 
in  the  rooms  of  the  School  Department  at 
9  a.  m.  The  meeting  was  called  to  order  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction,  and, 
upon  the  roll  being  called,  it  was  ascertained 
that  all  the  Superintendents  were  present  except 
Messrs.  Durling  of  Allegheny,  Bates  of  Mead- 
ville,  Roney  of  Scranton,  and  Bartch  of  Shen- 
andoah. Mr.  Bartch  reported  during  the  after- 
noon. Mr.  Durling  was  detained  at  home  by 
severe  illness  in  his  family,  Mr.  Bates  by  per- 
sonal illness,  and  Mr.  Roney  by  a  subpcena 
to  attend  court  during  the  sessions  of  the  Con- 
vention. 

After  some  preliminary  remarks  by  the  State 
Superintendent,  he  announced  that  he  was 
ready  to  hear  any  inquiries  Superintendents 
might  have  to  make. 

Mr.  R,  K.  Buehrle,  Reading :  If  a  teacher  is 
promoted  from  one  school  to  another,  and  the 
second  position  requires  him  to  teach  branches 
not  enumerated  on  his  certificate,  must  he  be 
examined  in  these  additional  branches  ?  The 
teacher  may  hold  a  Permanent  or  Professional 
certificate.     What  is  to  be  done  ? 

Reply  by  State  Superintendent :  The  teacher 
must  be  examined  in  the  branches  he  is  required 
to  teach.  It  does  not  matter  what  kind  of 
certificate  he  holds.  But  where  a  teacher  is 
employed  to  teach  simply  a  specific  branch,  as 
Music,  German  or  Drawing,  the  spirit  of  the 
law  is  substantially  complied  with  if  the  teacher 
is  examined  in  the  branch  he  is  required  to 
teach  in  the  schools.  Special  cases  like  this 
must  be  met  in  a  special  way. 

Mr.  L.  O.  Foose,  Harrisburg:  At  a  recent 
meeting  of  our  School  Board  a  resolution  was 
adopted  looking  to  the  issuing  of  certificates  for 
each  grade  of  schools ;-  Primary,  Secondary, 
Grammar*  or  High  School  grade.  The  object  is 
to  adapt  the  examination  to  successful  teachers 
of  Primary  and  other  schools. 

Reply :  Such  an  arrangement  is  not  contrary 
to  law,  provided  it  is  based  strictly  on  the  cer- 
tificates now  in  use.  The  Board  has  no  right 
to  substitute  other  certificates  in  their  place. 

Mr.  Cottingham,  Easton,  thought  the  issuing 
of  certificates  to  teachers  of  Primary  schools  and 
other  grades  advantageous. 


tendent  issue  a  Provisional  certificate  to  a  teacher 
and  mark  it  good  for  Primary  schools  only  ? 
And  is  it  then  a  valid  certificate  for  another 
or  higher  grade  of  school  ? 

Reply  :  The  certificate  would  not  be  valid  for 
another  grade  if  marked  "  for  Primary  schools 
only."  A  county  or  city  Superintendent  has  a 
right  to  right  to  issue  certificates  and  mark  them 
"good  only,"  in  "Primary,"  "Secondary,"  or 
"  Grammar  school" — but  whether  it  is  advan- 
tageous to  do  this  in  all  cases  is  questionable. 
It  can,  however,  only  be  done  by  classifying  the 
certificates  issued  according  to  the  numbers 
marked  on  them. 

Mr.  W.  H.  Shelley,  York  :  A  teacher  holding 
a  Permanent  certificate  issued  in  another  county 
is  employed  by  a  Board  of  Directors,  and  in  his 
visitation  the  Superintendent  finds  his  teaching 
wholly  unsatisfactory — what  is  to  be  done .? 

Reply :  The  Superintendent  cannot  annul 
a  Permanent  certificate,  but  he  should  report  the 
case  to  the  Board.  The  Board  of  Directors,  can- 
not retain  incompetent  teachers  when  properly 
notified  of  the  fact. 

Mr.  J.  K.  Gotwals,  Norristown :  Should  gradu- 
ates of  our  High  Schools,  who  pass  a  "thorough 
examination"  in  the  branches  enumerated  in  the 
law,  be  required  to  teach  three  years  before  a 
Professional  certificate  can  be  issued  to  them  ? 

Reply :  The  law  does  not  require  three  years' 
teaching  before  a  Professional  certificate  can  be 
granted.  It  requires  thoroughness  in  scholar- 
ship and  professional  skill. 

The  subject  of  "Teachers'  Certificates"  was 
further  discussed  by  Supts.  Bates  of  Shamokin, 
Luckey  of  Pittsburgh,  Patterson  of  Pottsville, 
and  Gantz  of  New  Castle. 

Vice-President  Luckey  now  assumed  his 
place  as  President  of  the  Section,  when  Mr. 
Shelley,  of  York,  read  a  paper  on  the  subject 
assigned  him  as  follows : 

CITY   INSTITUTES. 

Amid  the  pressure  of  annual  examinations  during 
the  past  month,  it  has  been  impossible  to  prepare  any- 
thing in  the  shape  of  a  paper,  but  I  must  ask  the  privi- 
lege simply  of  offering  a  few  notes  as  suggestions  for 
the  discussion  of  this  subject. 

As  some  of  us  have  the  honor  to  preside  over  schools 
located  in  those  out-of-the-way  places  not  yet  denomi- 
nated cities,  I  may  be  allowed  to  include  Borough  In 
stitutes. 

/.   Object  of  Institutes. — These  City  or  Borough  In 
stitutes  have  or  should  have  for  their  primary  aim: 
[a)    Instruction,    {b)   Comparison    of   views    as    to 
methods,  (r)  Fostering  of  professional  zeal,  {d)  En- 
couragement and  inspiration. 

As  to  Instruction :  The  younger  teachers  need  the 
advantage  of  regular  class-drills  conducted  by  those 
of  greater  experience,  and  the  teachers  should  be  so 
organized  into  classes  as  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  various  grades,  so  far  as  "  methods"  are  concerned, 
and  also  to  supply  needed  instruction  in  common  and 
higher  branches. 

As  to  the  Comparison  of  Views :  The  "  question 
drawer"  will  furnish  much  for  animated  discussions, 
affording  every  teacher  an  opportunity  to  express  his 
views;  and  by  such  comparison  what  is  wrong  in 
theory  and  practice  will  be  corrected  generally  by  the 
experience  of  the  majority,  whilst  that  which  is  right 
in  theory  and  practice  will  be  sustained  and  rendered 
more  emphatic. 
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must  be  conceded  that,  as  all  professions  and  most 
trades  have  their  societies,  teachers  need  to  unite  for 
the  furtherance  of  the  interests  of  their  professional 
work.  To  no  class  of  workers  is  this  more  necessary 
for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  each  other  with  a  more 
devoted  zeal  and  energy  than  it  is  to  teachers.  The 
maxim  "  In  union  there  is  strength,"  applies  pecu- 
liarly to  the  Institute  work  and  its  far-reaching  results. 
Many  who  are  denominated  teachers  lack  professional 
interest.  They  seek  the  asylum  of  the  school-room  as 
a  resting-place  and  a  place  of  preparation  for  some 
other  position.  These  individuals  who  so  misjudge 
the  aim  of  the  true  teacher,  should  learn  at  these  City 
and  Borough  Institutes  that,  without  professional  zeal 
and  abiding  interest  in  the  work,  they  cannot  become 
successful  teachers,  and  their  places.should  be  filled  by 
persons  of  tact,  competency  and  common  sense. 

As  to  Encouragement  and  Inspiration :  What 
enlarged  opportunities  are  found  in  the  Institute  for 
encouraging  those  of  less  experience  to  study  and  in- 
dividualize some  new  method,  and  thus  gather  success 
almost  from  failure.  Even  the  recess  of  fifteen  min- 
utes may  afford  a  social  privilege  of  inspiring  some 
weak  and  timid  teacher  with  a  loftier  and  grander 
ideal  of  his  vocation. 

//.  Duty  of  Boards  of  Directors  pertaining  to 
Institutes. — It  seems  but  right  in  view  of  the  necessity 
of  Institutes  that  Boards  of  Directors  should  specify, 
as  a  condition  in  the  employment  of  teachers,  that  they 
assemble  in  semi-monthly  Institutes  for  the  purposes 
indicated  above.  Without  such  requirement  those  who 
care  for  little  but  monthly  salary  will  not  attend. 

///.  Horiv  Conducted. — As  usually  conducted,  the 
Supjgrintendent  is  responsible  for  the  general  direction 
of  the  work  of  the  Institute.  A  committee  of  teachers 
may  be  appointed  to  arrange  a  programme  of  work  for 
the  succeeding  meeting.  Lectures  on  Natural  Philos- 
ophy, Chemistry,  Astronomy  and  other  branches,  may 
occasionally  be  introduced,  varied  with  such  practical 
experiments  as  may  be  both  entertaining  and  instructive. 

In  the  half-hour  or  more  assigned  to  the  Superinten- 
dent, an  opportunity  is  afforded  to  review  briefly  what 
he  has  seen  in  the  schools,  to  speak  of  the  successes  of 
schools  in  certain  directions,  and  to  suggest  something 
better  in  method  where  it  is  found  that  better  work 
should  be  done.  These  talks  should  never  particularize 
any  school.  Otherwise  they  are  worse  than  valueless.  A 
profound  sympathy  must  exist  between  Superintendent 
and  teachers  in  the  hannonious  working  of  any  school 
system.  Hence  nothing  harsh  or  severe  in  expression 
should  emanate  from  the  Superintendent.  The  teach- 
ers* individuality  must  be  recognized,  and  it  is  only 
where  practice  is  not  in  accord  with  good  theory,  based 
upon  the  accepted  doctrines  of  mental  science,  that  he 
can  be  positive.  Even  then  he  should  not  be  dogmatic 
in  his  statements,  but  kind  and  considerate  in  all  his 
suggestions. 

Thus  the  half-hour  assigned  him  upon  tiie  programme 
of  the  Institute  may  be  made  to  his  associates  the  most 
profitable  part  of  all  the  exercises.  Surely  it  should 
never  be  denominated  the  scolding  period  of  the  Insti- 
tute, as  I  once  heard  it  called  by  a  Superintendent. 

IV,  Means  of  securing  additional  inter  est. — I.  Asa 
rule,  those  Institutes  will  be  most  successful  where  all 
teachers  can  be  induced  to  take  some  part.  Where  a 
few  invariably  bear  all  the  burden,  theyOrzc/  will  be  ex- 
pected to  bear  it ;  but  where  all  are  led  to  feel  an  indi- 
vidual responsibility  for  the  success  of  the  Institute, 
there  the  best  results  of  such  meetings  will  be  obtained. 

2.  At  these  meetings,  educational  monthlies  and 
weeklies  may  be  exchanged,  or  a  brief  period  assigned 
for  the  reading  of  apt  and  forcible  selections  from 
them.  Thus  will  teachers  become  acquainted  with  the 
best  educational  thought  of  the  countrj',  and  an  oppor- 
tunity will  be  afforded  in  subsequent  discussions  upon 


any  ideas  in  such  selections,  to  expose  the  thieaes  rf 
the  educational  soil  whence  insignificant  fruit  bb^  h 
produced,  or  where  one  system  of  schools,  in  no  in- 
spect peculiar  or  different  from  any  good  bchodb  c/:k 
past  decade,  may  vaunt  and  plume  itself  throc^  a 
scarcely  unfledged  reporter,  as  being  the  summxm  »■ 
num  of  all  that  is  valuable  in  educational  methcds  xsL 
tactics  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  I  allude  to  this  as  irt 
foreign  to  Institute  work,  and  hold  that  it  is  emiBogli 
appropriate  to  expose  such  fallacies,  and  to  hold  feri 
the  idea  to  those  over  whom  we  preside  that,  w^ 
there  is  a  right  and  wrong  in  school  xnanageni«S  sad 
school  work,  no  one  city  or  town  in  this  brosi  bad 
can  possibly  monopolize  all  the  good,  and  no  ^?sa 
of  schools  is  faultless. 

3.  A  well-selected  library  of  'works  saitabk  fe 
teachers  may  at  these  Institutes  be  thrown  open  Id  ^ 
and,  during  the  recess,  a  book  may  be  secured  fea 
the  librarian  for  general  or  special  reading. 

4.  Good  music  should  supply  life  and  sjnrit  tD  A 
the  exercises,  and  should  be  apart  of  every  prognose. 

5.  The  School  Board,  as  a  body,  should  oocaaa- 
ally  be  invited  to  attend  the  Institute.  Thus  ib« 
who  elect  the  teachers  of  our  schools,  may  be  iadscd 
to  vote  more  intelligently  when  they  leam  more  da 
oughly  the  wants  of  the  schools,  as  set  forth,  id  1 
greater  or  less  extent,  in  every  well-managed  InAiSK. 

6.  It  is  well  to  begin  each  year  with  some  weE-i^ 
fined  idea  as  to  what  the  special  work  of  the  tce 
should  be.  The  Superintendent,  who  best  knows  ik 
most  pressing  wants  of  the  schools,  should  keep  S33 
specialty  prominently  before  the  Institute  during  d« 
year.  For  instance,  one  year  the  special  aim  migkk 
to  correct  truancy  and  gather  in  vagrants,  Anoibe 
year,  designing  and  industrial  drawing.  The  ncxi  yea:; 
oral  instruction  and  collection  of  cabinets  in  prisan 
schools;  or,  supplementary  reading  matter  in  tk 
various  grades.  Our  specialty  this  year  has  been  li 
collection  of  cabinets  and  special  instruction  froei  ofr 
jects  in  primary  schools.  Our  teachers  have  doM 
grand  work  in  this  particular.  Pupils  leam  thas  B 
distinguish  by  sight  the  various  grains,  various  woods, 
minerals,  plants,  which  are  found  on  shelves  or  in  case 
in  our  school-rooms.  Girls  and  boys  under  nine  yos 
of  age  now  talk  well  on  these  subjects,  and  haw  1 
large  fund  of  information.  These  ideas  are  preset 
at  the  Institute ;  but  specialties  do  not  exclude  gescs^^ 
work  in  other  directions. 

Supplementary  Work. — To  supplement  the  wed 
of  the  regular  Institutes,  it  is  highly  import 
that  all  the  younger  teachers,  at  least  those  of  less  ^ 
five  years'  experience  and  holding  provisional  certi- 
cates,  together  with  all  high  school  graduates  who  sr 
preparing  to  teach  or  who  may  be  used  as  supj^ 
under  proper  principals  for  a  year  or  more  after  grads^ 
tion,  should  be  organized  by  the  Superintendent  inio  a 
class  for  a  weekly  Normal  lecture.  No  city  or  hof- 
ough  schools,  however  well  arranged  in  other  respeds, 
can  reach  any  degree"  of  excellence,  where  the  printf? 
schools  are  not  supplied  with  the  best  teachers. 

Too  often  the  inexperienced  are  placed  in  the  pri- 
mary work.  Now,  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  Sopff- 
intendent,  in  this  supplementary  institute  work,  to  ek- 
vate  the  standard  of  primary  instruction,  and  tc  impies 
upon  the  young  teachers  the  magnitude  of  the  w«i 
committed  to  them,  and  to  add  by  every  possible  sif- 
gestion  to  their  efficiency  and  usefulness.  In  propor- 
tion as  we  make  primary  instruction  all  it  should  he 
will  we  build  upon  a  sure  foundation. 

The  Normal  Schools  cannot  possibly  supply  the  ^  ^ 
mand  for  competent  instructors  in  our  cities  and  bff  | 
oughs,  leaving  out  of  consideration  rural  districts. 

No  High  School  graduate  is  competent  to  assr** 
the  responsibilities  of  a  teacher  because  of  gradost 
from  any  High  School  in  the  State.     This  grs  '   * 
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should  be  supplemented  by  at  least  two  years  of  special 
preparationt,  in  attendance  upon  a  course  of  Normal 
lectures,  from  which  full  notes  should  be  taken,  and  a 
thorough  examination  upon  such  a  course  required  be- 
fore any  certificates  of  competency  are  issued  by  the 
Superintendent. 

Youthful  incompetents  will  have  charge  of  our  boys 
and  girls  in  tlie  earliest,  most  impressible,  and  most  im- 
portant part  of  their  school  life,  unless  the  alarm  is 
timely  given  upon  the  danger  of  employing  yaung 
graduates  of  High  Schools  in  these  positions. 

During  the  last  year  of  their  High  School  course, 
all  who  are  preparing  to  teach,  should  be  required  to 
attend  this  Normal  course  of  instruction,  and  one  year 
after  graduation  and  continuance  of  this  preparation,  a 
position  of  assistant  might  be  given  on  merit  purely ^ 
and  not  on  favoritism  of  the  Board  or  votes  given  or 
secured  for  political  considerations. 

Other  suggestions  are  left  for  those  who  may  partici- 
pate in  the  discussion,  as  it  was  not  contemplated  in 
the  outset  to  say  more  than  would  introduce  this  sub- 
ject to  the  consideration  of  this  Convention. 

The  State  Superintendent  feared,  at  times, 
that  these  Institutes  were  formal,  cold  and  un- 
productive of  good  results,  but  he  could  see  no 
reason  why  they  should  not  be  meetings  of  in- 
terest, to  which  teachers  and  others  would  go 
with  pleasure.  The  Superintendents  must  take 
them  m  charge  and  vitalize  them. 

Mr.  M.  Gantz,  Newcastle,  thought  the  paper 
presented  by  Mr.  Shelley  particularly  valuable 
m  its  suggestions.  The  teachers  of  Newcastle 
are  prompt  and  regular  in  their  attendance  at 
District  Institute.  But  he  had  found  that  by 
Saturday,  after  five  days'  hard  work  in  the 
schools,  they  are  without  marked  energy  for 
the  routine  duties  of  an  Institute.  He  desired 
to  know  how  the  teachers  of  other  places  per- 
form this  additional  work  ? 

Mr.  B.  G.  Ames,  Columbia,  reported  the  at- 
tendance on  the  part  of  the  teachers  at  his  In- 
stitute to  be  voluntary,  and  he  was  happy  to  be 
able  to  say  that  it  is  good.  He  could  not  see 
how  to  conduct  the  schools  successfully  with- 
out these  meetings.  The  points  which  should 
receive  particular  attention  at  these  Institutes 
are  the  principles  underlying  the  science  and 
art  of  teaching. 

Mr.  Desh,  of  AUentown  :  In  our  city  it  had 
been  the  custom  of  the  Superintendent  to  meet 
the  teachers  of  each  grade  once  a  month,  gen- 
erally after  the  school  had  adjourned  for  the 
day.  This  year  we  decided  to  meet  every  two 
weeks  and  have  the  teachers  of  certain  grades 
to  meet  in  one  body  and  devote  a  portion  of 
the  time  to  the  discussion  of  subjecis  in  which 
they  are  most  interested,  and  which  are  most 
closely  related  to  their  work.  This  did  not 
prove  so  successful  as  we  desired,  and  we  have 
lately  been  meeting  together  in  one  body. 
Teachers  are  not  compelled  to  attend  the  Insti- 
tute, but  the  attendance  has  been  very  good. 

Mr.  Ames,  Columbia,  believed  it  impossible 
to  meet  here  and  lay  down  a  plan  for  conduct- 
ing a  successful  Institute,  when  so  much  de- 
pends upon  the  tact  and  management  of  the 
presiding  officer. 

Vice-President  Luckey  reported  the  Teachers' 
Institute  of  Pittsburgh  to  be  growing  in  interest. 
It  has  passed  through  various  forms  during  the 
past  few  years.  At  present  the  course  of  study 
in  the  schools  is  divided  into  what  are  termed 


"  steps."  The  teachers  of  each  grade  or  "  step" 
now  meet  together,  and  the  plan  has  proved 
entirely  satisfactory. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Patterson,  Pottsville,  thought  that 
any  of  the  plans  suggested  would  prove  suc- 
cessful for  a  time,  but  they  must  be  modified 
and  changed,  to  vary  the  exercises.  He  would 
suggest,  however,  in  order  more  fully  to  get  at 
one  other's  views  upon  the  subject  of  these  In- 
stitutes, that  in  preparing  the  next  annual  re- 
port to  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction, 
special  attention  be  given  to  this  subject.  He 
then  offered  the  following  resolution,  which 
was  adopted : 

Resolved^  That  the  City  and  Borough  Superinten- 
dents be  requested  to  write  and  publish  in  their  next 
annual  report  a  full  and  detailed  statement  of  the  plan 
of  conducting  tlieir  Institutes. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Jones,  Erie  •  For  the  past  thirteen 
years  we  have  endeavored  to  develop  a  line  of 
work  in  our  Institute  that  would  claim  and  re- 
ceive the  attention  of  all  our  teacherst  Take 
subjects  of  popular  interest,  something  that 
they  have  read  during  the  week  or  month,  and 
upon  which  they  can  find  something  to  say. 
The  teachers  have  what  is  termed  the  "  Insti- 
tute Note-Book,"  in  which  they  make  a  minute 
or  note  of  anything  they  desire  to  bring  up  at 
the  meetings.  It  does  not  matter  whether  it 
occurs  under  the  head  of  branches  or  subjects 
taught  in  the  school,  or  whether  it  is  matter  of 
general  information. 

Mr.  W.  W.  Cottingham,  Easton,  found  one 
difficulty  in  the  way  of  making  these  Institutes 
a  success  to  be  a  lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  themselves,  many  of  whom  enter 
upon  their  work  without  energy,  enthusiasm  or 
interest.  In  short,  they  are  simply  teaching  for 
the  dollars  and  cents  they  receive.  They  at- 
tend the  Institute  because  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
pulsion, and  it  is  impossible  to  awaken  or  cre- 
ate any  interest  in  their  work.  He  thought  the 
Superintendent  should  have  some  voice  in  the 
selection  of  teachers,  and  in  this  way  some  of 
these  evils  might  be  remedied. 

After  further  discussion  of  the  subject  by 
Messrs.  Gantz,  Patterson,  Luckey,  and  others, 
the  Section  adjourned  to  9  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


WEDNESDAY  MORNING. 

THE  Section  of  County  Superintendents  was 
called  to  order  at  9  o'clock  a.  m.,  by  Vice- 
President  Woodruff.  Deputy  Superintendent  W. 
A.  Lindsey  represented  the  Department  of  Public 
Instruction,  and  answered  questions  on  school 
law  and  policy  presented  by  the  members,  under 
"  miscellaneous  business." 

SHORT-TERM   CERTIFICATES. 

Mr.  Caughlin,  Luzerne  :  We  have  "some  dis- 
tricts where  the  schools  are  open  for  a  "  summer 
term,"  and  teachers  are  paid  as  little  as  $12 
per  month  and  "board  'round;"  consequently 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  well-qualified 
teachers.  Some  Superintendents,  I  believe, 
grant  certificates  valid  for  six  months,  and  I 
wish  to  know  whether  we  can  legally  grant 
them  for  less  than  a  year. 
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The  Vice-President:  It  is  not  for  me  to  lay 
down  the  law,  but  I  have  done  the  thin^. 

Deputy  Supt.  Lindsey  :  The  Superintendent 
of  Public  Instruction  has  decided  that  certifi- 
cates may  be  granted  for  less  than  a  year. 

EXTENDING  CERTIFICATES. 

Mr.  Ryan,  Bradford  :  We  can  issue  certifi- 
cates for  less  than  a  year,  but  not  more.  I  have 
given  these  six  months  certificates  to  those  who 
were  below  the  regular  grade,  as  a  stimulus  to 
improvement;  and  it  so  acted.  Is  it  ever  legal 
in  any  case  to  extend  a  certificate  beyond  the 
year  without  examination  ? 

Deputy  Supt.  Lindsey :  There  is  no  authority 
of  law  for  extension  beyond  one  year. 

SUMMER  AND  WINTER  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  McQuown,  Clearfield :  A  district  holds  a 
summer  and  winter  session,  each  five  months — 
the  summer  term  for  primary  pupils  only,  ad- 
mitting none  who  are  of  high  enough  grade  for 
the  winter  term — thus  giving  all  the  children  in 
the  district  an  opportunity  of  having  five  months' 
school :  should  this  be  reported  as  a  graded 
school,  or  as  two  schools? — and  are  the  schools 
legally  open  five  months  ? 

Deputy  Supt.  Lindsey  :  That  would  hardly 
be  a  graded  school.  The  district  would  not  for- 
feit the  appropriation  while  it  gave  all  its  chil- 
dren five  months  school :  but  there  might  be  a 
question  as  to  the  right  of  the  Board  to  .exclude 
any  child  from  either  session — whether  they  can 
keep  school  at  one  time  for  one  class,  and  an- 
other for  a  different  class.  They  can  keep  the 
schools  open  to  all  at  any  time  they  choose  dur- 
ing the  year. 

Mr.  McQuown  :  I  have  reported  this  as  two 
schools  open  for  five  months.  The  reason  this 
plan  was  adopted  is  that  they  have  only  one 
Duilding,  and  cannot  afford  to  build  another. 

Mr.  Berg,  Cambria :  I  reported  a  similar  case 
to  the  Convention  three  years  ago,  and  the  Su- 
perintendent of  Public  Instruction  thought  itwas 
not  legal.  I  so  informed  the  Directors,  and 
they  now  have  two  schools  open  in  the  winter. 

Mr.  Ryan,  Bradford :  If  any  school  in  a  dis- 
trict is  kept  open  less  than  ^w^  months,  can 
they  still  receive  the  appropriation  ? 

Deputy  Supt.  Lindsay :  No,  unless  there  was 
some  good  reason,  such  as  the  burning  of  a 
school  house;  and  in  such  a  case  the  cause  must 
be  reported. 

Mr.  Caughlin,  Luzerne:  Is  it  advisable  to 
grant  these  short-term  certificates  where  you 
have  teachers  enough  for  the  schools  holding 
them  for  the  full  term  } 

Deputy  Supt.  Lindsey :  No.  The  element  of 
time  counts  in  the  grade  of  a  certificate.  You 
grant  a  Provisional  for  one  year,  and  a  Profes- 
sional for  three,  because  the  latter  teacher  is  of  a 
higher  grade  ;  and  so  with  these  six  months  and 
one-year  certificates.  It  is  not  wise  to  multiply 
low-g^ade  certificates  unnecessarily. 

APPLICATIONS  FOR  CERTIFICATES. 

Mr.  Hoge,  Greene  :  It  is  the  custom  of  the 
Department  to  send  the  blank  application  for 
Permanent  certificate  to  the  County  Superin- 
tendent, to  be  issued  by  him  to  the  applicant. 
Suppose  he  feels  that  he  cannot  approve  the 
application,  must  he  issue  the  blank,  and  let  the 


teacher  go  through  the  whole  process  of  a^e»  I 
val  by  Directors,  and  then  refuse  his  eDdal^^ 
ment  at  last  ? 

Deputy  Supt.  Lindsay:  I  would  not  issue ;k 
blank  in  such  a  case ;  it  would  do  no  good,a3g 
might  result  in  annoyance  all  round. 

CERTIFICATES  WITHOUT   EXAMISATIOX. 

Mr.  Spiegel,  Westmoreland  :  Can  a  Supcra- 
tendent  who  knows  the  qualifications  and  teaca- 
ing  ability  of  an  applicant,  grant  or  renew  a 
provisional  certificate  without  formal  examim- 
tion  ? 

The  Vice-President :  Legal  or  not,  I  hiT* 
done  this.  I  recently  gave  a  teacher  a  cerdi- 
cate  good  until  July,  upon  marks  earned  two 
years  ago  and  my  observation  of  her  teachi^^ 
made  in  school  since  then. 

Mr.  Hoge,  Greene:  I  think  it  is  setting  abed 
precedent,  certain  to  result  in  future  trouble, 

Mr.  Baker,  Huntingdon  :  The  law  says  a  Ps> 
visional  certificate  shall  not  be  renewed  excea: 
upon  re-examination  ;  the  certificate  itself  (k- 
clares  upon  its  face  that  an  examination  baa 
been  held :  therefore  I  have  always  refused  is 
issue  them  without  regular  examination. 

Mr.  Dixon,  Elk:  Then  the  only  question  & 
be  settled  is,  What  is  a  legal  examination? 

Mr.  Newlin,  Schuylkill :  This  is  a  matter  ia 
which  the  Superintendent  must  exercise  judg- 
ment. There  are  cases  in  which  the  law  nee^ 
a  little  stretching.  I  renew  a  few  certificass 
(three  or  four)  every  year,  without  an^thiij 
that  you  would  call  an  examination.  If  I  kns^ 
a  teacher's  ability,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ask- 
ing a  question  in  each  of  the  branches,  or  iita 
few  branches,  and  granting  the  certificate. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  Crawford:  That  is  whip- 
ping the — law  around  the  stump.  The  law  re- 
quires an  examination ;  and  when  we  paa 
teachers  without  it,  I  think  we  violate  the  Uv. 
even  if  the  moral  aspect  of  it  looks  right.  If  I 
am  mistaken,  and  it  is  legal  for  us  to  issue  c& 
tificates  upon  our  knowledge  of  teachers'  abJ- 
ity,  I  shall  be  glad  to  know  it:  it  will  save  me 
some  trouble,  and  doubtless  some  of  these 
other  gentlemen,  if  we  can  dispose  of  appli- 
cants in  that  way. 

Mr.  Newlin :  These  cases  occur  when  the 
time  for  examinations  is  past,  and  I  am  en- 
gaged in  visitation,  and  have  not  time  to  gire 
formal  examinations :  it  is  necessary,  and  I  see 
nothing  wrong  in  it. 

Mr.  Chamberlain :  If  you  grant  one  in  that 
way.  others  will  come;  and  after  awhile  yos 
will  be  in  "hot  water." 

Mr.  Prather  :  Some  people  seem  to  think  the 
school  law  is  very  elastic.  School  Boards 
stretch  it  in  many  ways,  and  it  seems  some  of 
us  do  the  same.  Now  this  matter  comes  under 
a  plain  declaration  of  law,  that  the  certificate 
shall  not  be  issued  or  renewed  without  exami- 
nation: and  the  only  point  left  to  decide  has 
been  stated  by  the  gentleman  from  Elk — \Vhai 
is  a  legal  examination  ? 

Mr.  Harvey,  Chester  county  :  Perhaps  if  we 
construe  the  law  too  closely  in  some  direcdoas. 
we  shall  get  into  the  gentleman's  "  hot  water.' 
I  do  not  remember  that  my  oath  of  office  oUi-l 
gated  me  to  obey  the  school  law — there  wa»l 
nothing  about  it  in  tlie  oath;  but  allowt 
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I  am  so  bound,  I  am  not  bound  to  ignore  my 
own  reason  and  judgment  for  the  sake  of  a  me- 
chanical adherence  to  the  letter.  There  are 
cases  in  a  large  county  like  some  of  ours, 
where  examinations  begin  early  and  last  long, 
and  teachers  remove  from  one  district  to  an- 
other, that  make  such  stickling  for  a  word  un- 
necessary and  ridiculous ;  and  we  can  stretch 
the  law  a  little  without  stretching  our  con- 
sciences. Every  gentleman  here  has  certified 
to  the  character  of  dozens,  and  some  of  you 
hundreds  of  teachers,  when  you  knew  nothing 
at  all  about  it:  so  do  I — and  we  cannot  do 
otherwise. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  :  Let  me  understand  the 
gentleman — does  he  take  their  character  for 
granted,  without  inquiring  to  satisfy  himself? 

Mr.  Harvey :  Yes ;  I  always  presume  a 
teacher's  character  to  be  good,  and  other  peo- 
ple's also,  unless  something  is  urged  against  it. 

Mr.  Shearer :  I  should  be  glad  to  believe  we 
could  extend  certificates  where  we  are  satisfied 
of  the  qualifications ;  it  would  relieve  me  of 
about  half  of  the  least  agreeable  part  of  my  duty. 

Vice-President  Woodruff:  It  is  useless  to  put 
questions  to  the  Department  upon  subjects 
where  the  law  is  plain.  They  can  only  answer, 
'*  The  law  says  so  and  so" — leaving  the  Super- 
intendent to  his  own  discretion  in  its  applica- 
tion. We  must  exercise  judgment  in  these  mat- 
ters, if  we  mean  to  do  what  is  right  and  wise  in 
the  performance  of  our  duty.  Law  is  a  good 
and  necessary  thing,  and  in  its  general  pro- 
visions just;  but  no  human  wisdom  could  pro- 
vide for  all  the  exceptional  cases  that  come  up 
in  practical  work,  and  that  must  be  decided  on 
short  notice.  We  must,  and  I  think  we  will,  all 
confess  to  ourselves  that  we  do  construe  law 
very  liberally  sometimes — even  to  the  extent 
of  "  shutting  our  eyes  and  letting  it  go  through," 
as  the  gentleman  said  yesterday.  It  is  on  the 
same  principle  as  the  special  occasion  when  we 
find  it  almost  necessary  to  ride  on  a  freight 
train,  and  the  conductor  winks  at  the  regula- 
tions— and  at  us — but  advises  us  to  keep  away 
from  the  caboose  and  out  of  his  sight.  You 
will  find  that  one  who  sets  himself  up  as  a 
stickler  for  the  letter,  will  find  his  course  fruitful 
in  annoyance  to  himself  and  to  others.  The 
time  for  this  exercise  has  expired. 

Mr.  Newlin,  Schuylkill,  who  had  been  ap- 
pointed to  read  a  paper  at  this  time,  said  that 
the  paper  of  Mr.  Llickey  had  covered  the  the- 
oretical portion  of  his  field,  and  he  would  there- 
fore abandon  his  manuscript,  and  give  his 
experience.  He  then  spoke  substantially  as 
follows,  on  the  practical  working  of 

GRADED  SCHOOLS  IN  THE  COUNTRY. 

W'e  have  in  Schuylkill  county  twenty-nine  boroughs, 
in  all  of  which  the  schools  are  strictly  graded.  In 
some  of  the  coal  districts,  where  the  population  is 
dense,  all  the  schools  are  graded  also.  But  what  I 
ujiderstand  by  a  country  graded  school  is  a  school 
centrally  located,  of  advanced  grade,  into  which  are 
collected  all  the  best  pupils  from  the  ungraded  schools 
of  the  surrounding  township  or  district.  This  experi- 
ment we  have  tried,  and  such  schools  have  been  estab- 
lished in  five  or  six  coal  districts.  All  pupils  from  the 
Fourth  Reader  upwards  are  admitted  to  this  central 
school  after  passing  the  necessary  examination  to  test 
the  preparation  for  the  grade.     This  plan  has  worked 


so  satisfactorily  in  one  district,  that  they  are  maturing  a 
plan  for  a  school  of  a  third  grade,  still  higher — a  coun- 
try high  school,  to  which  all  the  qualified  pupils  may 
be  sent  from  the  second  grade,  or  grammar  schools,  as 
they  might  be  called.  They  propose  to  erect  a  build- 
ing, and  compel  all  pupils  who  are  prepared  for  the 
grade  to  attend  the  high  school.  This  school  will  re- 
ceive pupils  from  a  region  within  a  radius  of  two  miles 
or  thereabouts,  which  is  quite  practicable. 

As  many  of  you  know,  we  have  in  operation  in  all 
the  ungraded  schools  of  Schuylkill  county,  a  uniform 
course  of  study.  The  details  of  this  course  have  been 
presented  to  the  State  Teachers'  Association,  and  to 
the  last  Convention  of  Superintendents,  and  published 
in  The  School  Journal^  so  I  need  not  repeat  them  here. 
It  has  now  been  in  operation  for  several  years,  is 
adapted  to  our  wants,  and  gives  satisfactory  results, 
and  I  need  not  say  that  it  helps  us  in  establishing 
graded  schools  -wherever  these  are  practicable.  This 
course  is  not  optional  with  teachers — they  are  required 
to  work  by  it,  and  their  successful  application  ot  it  is 
considered  in  giving  marks  on  Practice  at  examination. 

We  have  tried  the  country  graded  school  in  four  of 
our  agricultural  districts,  but  not  successfully.  The 
Directors  did  everything  they  could — employed  the 
best  teachers  at  the  highest  salaries,  and  made  every 
effort  to  bring  in  the  pupils;  but  it  all  failed.  I  went 
in  person  to  see  what  was  the  difficulty,  and  found  that 
the  great  and  insurmountable  objection  was  the  distance 
pupils  had  to  come ;  many  of  them  could  attend  school 
only  three  months,  in  the  winter  season,  and  some  of 
these  lived  four  miles  from  the  schools,  over  bad  roads 
— ^a  reasonable  excuse,  you  will  all  agree,  for  irregular 
attendance — and  no  school  can  work  well  where  the 
attendance  is  irregular.  So  graded  schools  in  rural 
districts  are  now  only  found  in  villages. 

After  careful  investigation  and  observation  of  tliis 
unsuccessful  experiment,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  it  is  impossible  to  make  these  graded  schools  a 
success  in  agricultural  districts  where  the  pupils  are 
gathered  from  a  radius  exceeding  two  miles ;  that  is 
about  the  greatest  distance  from  which  they  will  come 
with  sufficient  regularity  to  make  the  school  worth 
maintaining.  In  the  villages  it  is  quite  pracucable, 
and  these  village  graded  schools  should  be  open  to  all 
pupils  who  will  come  in  from  the  surrounding  district; 
and  this,  I  think,  is  about  the  best  we.  can  do,  unless, 
as  I  said,  there  are  three  or  four  schools  within  a  two- 
mile  radius,  when  a  central  graded  school  may  be  es- 
tablished for  their  advanced  pupils.  This  is  die  con- 
clusion drawn  from  experience  in  one  county ;  perhaps 
others  have  done  better;  if  so,  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
how  they  made  it  work  for  long  distances. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Caughlin,  Luzerne :  It  seems  to  me  that 
with  a  uniform  course  of  study,  properly  graded 
and  applied  by  competent  teachers,  every  school 
would  be  a  graded  school;  and  just  as  much  so 
in  one  room  with  a  single  teacher,  as  in  separate 
rooms  with  two  or  more.  If  this  is  practicable, 
it  is  the  line  of  success  for  us;  and  I  should  like 
to  have  the  oudine  of  the  course  used  in  Schuyl- 
kill. 

Mr.  Newlin,  Schuylkill :  I  can  furnish  you  that. 
As  to  the  practicability  of  such  a  course,  I  have 
said  that  we  have  it  in  operation  in  every  school, 
and  find  it  to  work  satisfactorily. 

Mr.  Knauss,  Lehigh:  If  you  have  pupils 
enough  in  one  building  for  two  schools,  and 
grade  them  according  to  advancement,  do  you 
report  it  as  a  graded  school  ? 

Mr.  Newlin :  Certainly — one-half  of  our  five 
hundred  schools  are  graded  in  that  way. 
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Mr.  Knauss:  How  many  pupils  have  *you  on 
the  roll  of  your  graded  schools  ? 

Mr.  Newlin :  Seventy-five  and  upwards. 
Even  if  they  are  all  in  one  room,  1  recommend 
the  employment  of  an  assistant  teacher. 

Mr.  B.  F.  Raesly,  Northampton :  How  many 
schools  have  you  as  feeders  to  your  central 
graded  or  high  schools  ? 

Mr.  Newlin :  That  depends,  of  course,  on  the 
extent  of  territory  and  density  of  population. 
In  one  district  there  are  only  three,  in  another 
seven,  in  another  nine. 

Mr.  Berg,  Cambria:  This  may  do  in  Schuyl- 
kill county ;  but  suppose  Directors  want  cheap 
schools,  and  employ  one  teacher  to  125  pupils, 
and  pay  I25  a  month — what  are  we  to  do? 

The  Vice-President:  You  might  do  some  mis- 
sionary work  among  the  Directors,  perhaps. 

Mr.  Spiegel,  Westmoreland:  If  Directors  will 
not  provide  proper  school  facilities,  can  they  not 
be  removed  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  Crawford  :  Possibly — and 
the  people  may  elect  the  same  men  over  again 
which  has  happened.  You  must  have  the  peo- 
ple right,  to  make  solid  advancement. 

The'  discussion  closed  here,  and  •  the  next 
subject  on  the  programme  had  been  referred  to 
Mr.  S.  B.  Shearer,  of  Cumberland,  who  spoke, 
in  substance,  as  follows,  on  a 

COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  UNGRADED  SCHOOLS. 

The  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  his 
circular  rccjuests  that  we  present  on  this  occasion  the 
ripest  fruits  of  our  experience — conclusions  formed 
from  observation  and  experiment.  On  this  question 
we  would  then  be  asked  what  we  have  tried,  for  how 
long  a  time,  and  with  what  results  ?  In  Cumberland 
county  we  have  a  course  of  study  for  the  country 
scliools — theoretically ;  but  practically  it  is  a  dead  let- 
ter ;  so  I  have  not  that  success  to  report  which  every- 
body is  so  ready  to  endorse,  and  can  only  give  my 
opinion. 

I  believe  such  a  course  of  study,  thoroughly  applied 
and  worked  out,  would  be  most  valuable.  It  would 
systematize  the  teacher's  work,  laying  out  for  him  a 
dcBnite  plan,  with  a  beginning  and  end ;  and  the  edu- 
cation thus  imparted  would  be  solid,  unified,  and  not 
as  is  too  often  the  case,  a  mass  of  detached  fragments. 
It  would  equalize  the  instruction  given,  and  prevent 
the  riding  of  hobbies.  It  would  reach  those  cases 
where  parents  object  to  their  children  studying  some 
of  the  branches ;  the  teacher  would  have  something  to 
fall  back  on,  when  insisting  on  their  taking  the  full 
course.  It  would  be  valuable  as  a  guide  to  inexperi- 
enced teachers,  entering  the  school-room  for  the  first 
time — furnishing  them  with  an  outline  of  the  work 
they  should  do,  and  its  order.  It  would  be  valuable  to 
the  Superintendent  in  visitation  of  schools ;  knowing 
exactly  what  he  may  expect  in  every  school,  he  has  a 
fixed  standard  by  which  to  gauge  the  teacher's  work. 
It  necessitates  grading  the  school  by  qualification  only, 
which  is  the  true  way  all  the  time. 

Granting  that  such  a  course  is  desirable,  how  shall 
we  get  it  in  operation  ?  The  adoption  by  Institute 
alone  is  not  sufficient — there  must  be  outside  pressure. 
To  be  uniformly  successful,  the  course  must  be  adopted 
by  all  the  School  Boards  in  the  county  for  the  gov- 
ernment of  their  teachers ;  and  the  Superintendent,  as 
has  been  said,  must  take  its  successful  application  into 
account  in  grading  the  certificates.  There  must  also 
be  some  sys>lcm  of  record  for  the  preservation  of  the 
grade,  to  check  the  tendency  toward  lowering  the 
standard.  ITiere  should  also  be  a  culminating  point 
fixed;   as  our  cities  and  boroughs  give  diplomas  to 


those  graduating  from  their  high  and  graded 
so  there  should  be  some  formal  recognition  of  the 
tainment  of  a  fixed  grade  in  the  country  sdkooL 
have  been  doing  something  in  this  direction, 
may  be  worth  telling  here ;  I  had  diplomas 
and  held  examinations  in  se\'en  districts  of  the 
to  which  all  the  advanced  pupils  of  the  sanroentt^ 
townships  were  invited,  and  those  who  passed  recercts 
the  printed  evidence  of  their  scholarship.  This  diiedofl 
people's  attention  to  this  matter  of  grade,  and  bj  oog; 
year  I  think  we  shall  be  able  to  introduce  and  cany 
out  the  course  of  study.  Theso>  little  diplomas  bars 
gone  out  into  the  different  neighborhoods  ;  the  chlkba 
and  their  parents  take  pride  in  them,  and  every burfy 
sees  that  it  means  something,  and  is  anxious  for  bt 
children  to  have  one ;  and  die  teachers  are  srimn1?H 
at  the  same  time  to  make  a  good  showing  for  tbdi 
schools.  Having  thus  established  the  grade,  I  ncv 
propose  to  indicate  the  course  of  study  most  likely  £» 
attain  it,  and  I  think  it  will  be  successful.  At  tsf 
rate,  it  is  far  more  likely  to  succeed  from  the  fact  !fat 
attention  was  thus  called  to  it  beforehand.  If  this  3 
new  to  any  of  you,  I  recommend  you  to  try  it. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Baker,  Huntingdon :  Who  pays  for  these 
diplomas? 

Mr.  Shearer:  I  paid  for  them  this  year,  bat 
shall  not  have  to  do  so  again,  I  think. 

Mr.  Raesly,  Northampton :  After  your  cours 
has  been  prepared  and  adopted  by  the  Directors, 
suppose  some  parents  refuse  to  have  their  chil- 
dren take  some  of  the  studies :  can  the  teachers, 
or  the  Directors,  insist  upon  and  compel  com- 
pliance with  the  course,  whether  the  parents  arc 
willing  or  not? 

Mr.  Shearer:  I  think  the  parents  have  the 
right  to  say  that  their  children  shall  not  study 
a  given  branch;  but  the  Superintendent  of 
Public  Instruction  is  here,  I  see,  and- we  will 
leave  that  important  question  to  him  for  an  offi- 
cial decision. 

Dr.  Wickersham :  Courts  differ  on  this  ques- 
tion. It  is  agreed  that  Directors  have  the  right 
to  adopt  a  course  of  study;  but  the  question  is. 
Has  the  teacher,  as  agent  of  the  Board  of  Di- 
rectors, the  right  to  decide  what  branches  the 
child  shall  study  ?  The  Courts  in  Illinois  and 
Wisconsin  say  that  the  Directors  cannot  enforce 
the  study  of  a  branch  against  the  will  of  the 
parent;  in  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  they  decide 
the  other  way — that  the  Directors  have  the  power 
to  determine  what  the  children  shall  study,  and 
may  suspend  or  expel  a  pupil  who  refuses  to 
comply.  No  Pennsylv  ania  Court  has  yet  passed 
upon  the  question ;  when  it  is  decided  here,  I 
believe  the  decision  will  be  that  Directors  may 
not  only  fix  the  course,  but  compel  the  pupils 
to  pursue  it.  This  would  seem  necessary  to  the 
proper  classification  of  the  schools;  and  even 
in  the  States  where  an  adverse  decision  has 
been  rendered,  the  practice  is,  and  must  be, 
the  other  way — that  is,  the  Directors  prescribe 
the  course,  and  the  parents  acquiesce  almost 
without  exception.  If  one  parent  has  this  right, 
so  has  every  other ;  and  the  general  exercise  of 
it  would  destroy  or  prevent  the  proper  grading 
of  any  school:  therefore,  while  I  have  no  dis- 
position to  interfere  with  the  rights  of  parents,  I 
hold  that  the  vesting  of  this  authority  in  the 
Directors,  and  the  teacher  as  their  agent,  is  a 
necessity. 
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Mr.  H.  B.  Larrabee,  Wayne:  If  we  could 
lave  pupils,  taught  under  this  course,  plan  from 
lie  beginning,  it  would  work  well  enough  ;  but 
:iow  are  you  to  apply  it  to  the  schools  as  they 
i.re  ?  Shall  you  use  it  only  with  the  primary 
pupils,  or  try  to  make  it  fit  all  ?  You  will  find 
pupils  who  are  up  to  the  grade  in  one  branch, 
and  not  in  another :  what  about  these  ? 

Mr.  Shearer:  That  would  only  last  for  one 
session  ;  the  teachers  would  have  to  equalize  it 
t>y  putting  pressure  on  each  case  at  its  weak 
point — not  interrupting  the  study  of  any 
branch,  but  strengthening  the  pupil  where  he  is 
weak. 

Mr.  Schenck,  Cameron :  When  this  plan  was 
presented  by  the  gentleman   from   Schuylkill 
three  years   ago,  I  was   favorably   impressed, 
aind  went  home  and  tried  it.     A  course  of  study 
was  framed,  adopted  by  the  Institute,  and  by 
many  Boards  of  Directors,  and  put  in  opera- 
tion in  the  schools.     The  difficulty  just   men- 
tioned was  experienced  for  the  first  term ;  but 
the  teachers  applied  the  remedy  suggested  by 
Mr.  Shearer,  and  now  it  works  smoothly.     I 
have  myself  attended  the  examinations,  and 
distributed  cards   endorsed  with  the    grade  to 
the  pupils,  of  which  duplicates  are  kept  by  the 
Directors   and   myself,   and   furnished   to   the 
teacher  at  the  opening  of  the  next  term,  giving 
him  the  standing  of  his  pupils.     This  system 
of  record  is  found  to  be  valuable,  and  is  recom- 
mended. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  Crawford :  We  compiled  a 
course  which  we  think  is  good,  had  it  printed, 
with  explanation  of  its  practical  use,  copies 
sent  to  every  teacher  and  Director,  and  pub- 
lished with  the  Institute  proceedings.  In  many 
districts  it  has  never  been  heard  of  since,  and 
so  far  as  general  use  is  concerned,  we  cannot 
make  it  work.  I  believe  in  some  counties*  it 
will  always  be  a  failure  until  backed  by  proper 
legislation. 

Mr.  Prather,  Venango:  At  the  Institute  fol 
lowing  our  Convention  three  years  ago,  this 
question  was  considered.  A  course  of  study 
was  outlined,  published,  and  copies  sent  to  the 
School  Boards.  I  also  prepared  an  article  for 
publication  in  our  papers,  on  the  course  of 
study  and  the  manner  of  applying  it,  which  was 
printed  with  the  Institute  proceedings.  The 
Directors  have  not  done  much  for  it,  but  the 
teachers  and  Superintendent  are  trying  to  do 
something.  The  best  teachers  in  the  county 
are  introducing  it,  and  their  services  are  conse- 
quently in  greater  demand,  and  their  salaries 
increased. 

Mr.  Baker.  Huntingdon:  I  first  supplied  a 
course  to  our  teachers  at  Institute,  without  much 
effect;  then  an  explanation  of  the  method  of 
applying  it  was  printed  on  the  same  sheet, 
which  helped  a  little;  this  year  I  propose  to 
explain  it  at  examinations,  in  presence  of 
teachers  and  Directors,  and  ask  the  Boards  to 
adopt  it. 

Miss  S.  I.  Lewis,  Tioga:  I  have  been  trying 
for  three  years  to  do  something  in  this  direction, 
and  my  experience  is  somewhat  like  that  of.  the 
rest.  The  matter  is  presented  to  the  Directors ; 
they  say  "Yes,  that  is  a  good  thing,"  put  the 
paper  in  their  pockets,  and  there  is  an  end  of 
it.     Last  fall  we   appointed   a  committee   of 


teachers  to  revise  the  course  ot  study ;  they  re- 
ported, their  report  was  adopted,  and  the 
teachers  voted  that  they  would  try  to  put  it  in 
operation — but  they  did  not  do  it.  However, 
we  shall  not  give  it  up. 

Mr.  Newlin,  Schuylkill:  Our  course  was 
adopted  seventeen  years  ago,  and  for  awhile 
we  had  the  same  difficulty — chiefly  because  we 
could  not  get  the  co-operation  of  School  Boards. 
I  then  went  at  it  another  way :  I  told  the 
teachers  I  should  ascertain  on  visiting  the 
schools  whether  the  classes  were  graded  ac- 
cording to  the  course  adopted,  and  mark  them 
for  Practice  accordingly.  I  admit  that  this  was 
arbitrary,  "but  it  brought  the  answer.  The 
course  is  simple,  and  easy  to  apply ;  and  I  re- 
quire of  the  teachers  strict  adherence  to  it, 
marking  them  in  Practice  according  to  their 
success ;  and  those  of  you  who  try  it  will  find 
the  plan  a  good  one.  After  our  years  of  ex- 
perience, everybody  sees  it  is  a  good  thing,  and 
we  have  no  trouble  with  it  now.  I  am  advising 
those  who  are  beginning  at  the  foot. 

Mr.  McQuown,  Clearfield :  1  am  satisfied  of 
the  utility  of  such  a  course,  but  its  working  will 
always  be  imperfect  unless  we  can  secure 
county  uniformity  in  text-books.  I  have  framed 
a  course  of  study,  had  it  printed  with  blanks 
for  Directors*  endorsement ;  when  so  endorsed, 
it  is  hung  up  in  each  school,  and  the  teachei-s 
are  furnished  with  a  programme  adapted  to  the 
course,  and  their  application  of  it  is  tested  at 
subsequent  visitation. 

The  Vice-President:  A  course  of  study  for 
Bucks  county  was  matured  by  my  predecessor 
during  the  last  two  or  three  years  of  his  service, 
and  all  the  schools  were  furnished  with  it,  and 
with  blanks  to  record  the  results ;  but  there  is 
difficulty  in  enforcing  it,  and  thus  far  it  has  not 
been  satisfactorily  successful — in  part,  it  may 
be,  from  the  present  Superintendent  giving  it 
too  little  attention.  There  is  something  in  the 
plan  of  examining  pupils  and  giving  them  some 
evidence  of  the  grade  attained,  in  the  foi-m  of  a 
certificate  or  diploma,  that  would  be  valued 
by  the  pupil,  ana  would  help  to  hold  the  school 
together  until  the  close  of  the  term. 

Mr.  Dickson,  Allegheny:  I  went  into  office 
in  1875,  and  before  six  months  felt  the  want  of 
some  such  uniform  plan  of  work.  After  cor- 
respondence with  the  Superintendent  of  Bucks 
just  referred  to  (Mr.  Eastburn)  we  graded  a 
course  of  study  for  our  schools,  and  set  it  in  op- 
eration. Finding  that  we  needed  some  formal 
testimonial  of  scholars'  progress,  we  issued  a 
little  diploma  in  the  summer  of  1876,  and  I 
think  Allegheny  county  was  the  first  to  do  so. 
We  have  been  successful  in  introducing  the 
course,  rather  by  dealing  with  teachers  than 
Directors.  This  course  embraces,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  branches,  Book-keeping,  Ele- 
ments of  Physics,  English  Literature  and  Alge- 
bra. Over  eighty  pupils  have  completed  the 
course,  passed  a  rigid  examination  in  the  pres- 
ence of  parents  and  Directors,  and  hold  diplo- 
mas signed  by  the  teacher.  Directors  and  Super- 
intendent. This  diploma  is  recognized  as  mean- 
ing just  what  appears  on  its  face,  and  upon  it 
the  holder  is  admitted  to  the  Seminaries  of  the 
county.  The  attendance  at  school  has  been 
increased,  and  the  age  at  which  pupils  leave 
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school  has  gone  up ;  every  way  there  is  marked 
gain ;  the  people  are  interested,  and  are  anxious 
that  their  children  shall  obtain  the  diploma. 
This  is  work  in  the  right  direction,  and  deserves 
special  attention  at  the  hands  of  Superin- 
tendents. 

Mr.  Ryan,  Bradford :  My  predecessor  framed 
a  course  of  study  three  years  ago,  and  attempted 
to  introduce  it;  but  it  was  a  failure — nothing 
was  done.  We  feel  the  need  of  some  uniform 
plan,  but  see  no  hope  for  it  while  we  are  cursed 
with  the  present  multiplicity  of  books  and  book- 
agents.  If  we  could  have  uniformity  of  text- 
books, and  certainty  of  keeping  it,  a  uniform 
course  of  study  would  mean  something.  I  have 
tried  the  plan  of  closing  the  schools  with  an 
examination,  having  a  printed  sheet,  with 
blanks  for  pupil's  names,  their  studies,  and 
their  marks  at  exammation;  these  examina- 
tions will  help  to  show  the  people  and  Directors 
the  need  of  uniformity  of  books  and  a  uniform 
course  of  study. 

Mr.  Hoge,  Greene :  We  have  a  uniform 
course  of  study  and  school  programme,  which 
is  pasted  on  the  inside  back  cover  of  the  Re- 
port-book. We  have  the  advantage  of  the 
co-operation  of  the  Directors,  who  adopted  the 
course,  helped  us  to  introduce  and  establish  it, 
and  attended  the  examinations.  Diplomas  are 
given,  the  recipient  giving  enough  to  cover  the 
cost.  By  recording  the  grade  of  all  the  pupils 
in  the  Report-book,  we  bridge  over  from  one 
term  and  one  teacher  to  another,  and  enable 
the  one  to  begin  where  the  other  left  off.  Ex- 
aminers are  appointed  in  each  township — three 
persons  to  assist  the  Directors — all  the  examin- 
ations are  held  on  the  same  day,  with  the  same 
questions,  and  the  written  answers  are  returned 
to  the  County  Superintendent  for  grading.  The 
plan  is  heartily  endorsed  by  the  people. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Kelly,  Jefferson :  Is  the  grade  of 
this  diploma  so  high  that  the  holder  is  consid- 
ered as  qualified  to  teach  ? 

Mr.  Shearer:  I  would  not  grade  too  high  at 
first,  or  your  examination  will  be  so  rigorous  as 
to  make  the  whole  plan  unpopular.  I  have 
not  made  my  standard  as  high  as  I  require  for 
a  certificate  to  teach,  but  may  work  up  to  that. 

Mr.  Knauss,  Lehigh:  Would  the  awarding 
of  this  diploma  prevent  the  holder  from  attend- 
ing school  afterward — taking  a  post-graduate 
course,  as  it  were  ? 

Mr.  Hoge :  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Woodal,  Fulton :  It  seems  to  me  that  to 
be  successful,  such  a  graded  course  depends 
upon  uniformity  of  text-books  throughout  the 
county.  The  plan  is  good,  but  without  this  it 
seems  impracticable. 

Mr.  Spiegel,  Westmoreland:  It  requires  also 
that  all  the  pupils  in  all  the  schools  shall  be 
supplied  with  all  the  necessary  books ;  other- 
wise you  can  have  no  thorough  classification, 
and  your  plan  will  fail.  We  tried  to  introduce 
a  course  which  we  thought  was  adapted  to  our 
rural  districts;  but  it  did  not  work,  and  we 
found  on  visiting  the  schools  that  the  chief  ob- 
stacle was  interposed  by  parents  who  objected 
to  their  children  studying  this  or  that  branch, 

id  refused  to  provide  the  books.     You  must 

-»rest  the  people  in  the  movement,  to  bring 
lire  upon  Directors  and  teachers ;  and  the 


competitive  examination  and  diploma  may  do 
something  in  that  direction. 

The  discussion  closed  at  this  point,  when  Mr. 
Dickson,  Allegheny,  read  a  paper  on 

LOCAL  INSTITUTES. 

The  importance  of  educational  meetings  for 
teachers,  as  shown  in  the  Superintendent's  Report  for 
1877,  seems  not  to  have  been  felt  by  the  teachers  of 
the  Commonwealth  prior  to  1850.  Indeed  the  Insti- 
tute proper  appears  to  be  the  child  of  the  Supennten- 
dency.  The  early  meetings,  local  as  well  as  those  of 
a  more  general  charactef,  appear  to  have  been  occu- 
pied in  discussing  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  actually 
attempting  to  give  instruction  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  our  present  course.  This  was  the  nsore 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  professional  training  schools 
were  not  accessible  to  any  considerable  number  of  our 
teachers. 

It  is,  perhaps,  within  the  easy  recollection  of  many 
members  of  the  convention,  when  John  Smith  lectured 
before  the  Institute  on  "  interest."  John  was  very 
wise  in  his  day.  He  knew  quile  well  all  the  problems 
in  "  Ray's  Part  Third,"  and  to  do  him  justice,  had, 
on  one  occasion,  taken  a  class  through  *'  Greenleafs 
National,"  omitting  alligation,  compound  proportion, 
equation  of  payments  and  a  batch  of  questions  in  the 
back  of  the  book,  not  considered  of  any  practical  im- 
portance to  the  learner.  John  could  teach  interest  be- 
fore that  Institut«  without  a  book,  and  often  did  he 
compare  his  methcd  with  that  of  Mr.  Ray,  always  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Mr.  Ray.  I  remember  Prof.  Sam 
Jones  who  was  orthodox  in  arithmetic,  and  lectured  on 
decimal  fractions  after  the  traditions  of  the  elders. 
According  to  Samuel,  it  was  a  professional  sin  to  ques- 
tion Mr.  Ray's  statements  or  methods  in  any  particular. 

I  am  sure  you  all  do  remember  old  Master  of 
Dothelx>ys,  who  on  account  of  his  being  a  learned  dis- 
ciple of  Kirkham,  was  accorded  a  very  conspicuous 
place  in  the  Institute.  You  remember  how  very  in- 
geniously he  disposed  of  those  knotty  doublc-reladc  n 
pr^ouns,  and  how  accurately  he  applied  Note  first 
under  Rule  sixteenth.  How  he  did  the  infinitives  and 
participles,  to  the  infinite  admiration  of  those  of  us 
whose  linguistical  stock-in-trade  was  barely  sufficient 
to  bridge  us  over  bankruptcy  when  the  clearing  house 
officer  made  his  annual  inspection  of  our  grammatical 
bakince  sheet.  Do  you  remember  how  he  guarded  us 
against  that  prince  of  error,  Greene's  Analysis  ?  How 
his  honest  soul  did  hate  the  abominable  nomenclature 
— subject,  predicate,  attribute,  copula,  elements,  phrases, 
clauses,  etc.  From  humble  beginnings,  however,  there 
is  still  a  tendency  toward  perfection. 

We  were  not  very  old  teachers  when  Anna  Laura 
Trim,  fresh  from  the  Ladies'  Seminary,  who  taught  a 
term  before  getting  married,  in  order  to  get  some  addi- 
tional bridal  attire,  regaled  us  with  some  delightful  es- 
says on  Spring,  Home;  Love  of  the  Beautiful,  and 
other  kindred  professional  topics.  Poor  Annie's  day 
was  brief,  as  it  was  delightful.  She  gave  place  to 
Boanerges,  who  taught  us  to  open  our  moutli  very 
wide,  to  imitate  him  in  making  terribly  hideous  noises. 
At  the  close  of  those  exercises.  Prof.  Boanerges  would 
excite  our  profeiiional  zeal,  as  well  as  cultivate  our 
literary  taste,  by  rendering  (as  he  called  it)  "  Mr. 
Socrates  Snooks,"  "  My  Long-lost  Breeches,"  "  Brother 
Watkins,"  and  a  few  other  pieces  by  *•  special  re- 
quest," all  of  equally  elevating  tendency.  Then  the 
professor  would,  as  a  closing  performance,  recite 
**  Little  Jim."  All  the  pretty  girls  cried,  the  great 
professor  was  too  happy  for  earth,  and  we  boys  too 
envious  to  be  happy. 

The  wants  of  twenty-five  years  ago  have,  however, 
been  fairly  supplied  by  professionsd  schools,  private 
and  public,  which  have  sprung  up  in  every  part  ot  the 
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state.  Those  schools  are  easily  accessible  to  teachers. 
In  most  of  them  the  sciences  are  thoroughly  well 
taught.  What  excuse,  therefore,  can  be  offered  for 
lumbering  into  our  Institutes,  either  local  or  general, 
the  discussion  of  sciences  which  can  only  be  properly 
presented  and  studied  in  a  well-regulated  school. 

Do  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession  yet  realize 
that  teaching  is  a  science?  If  we  do,  why  do  we 
cling  to  the  empiricism  of  the  past?  In  our  local 
assemblies,  where  we  have  the  privilege  of  addressmg 
parents  as  well  as  teachers,  why  do  we  not  make  the 
subject  of  intellectual  development,  the  laws  by  which 
mental  evolution  is  performed,  the  subject  of  special 
discussion  ?  I  do  believe  that  we  have  reached  that 
plane  in  civilization  where  the  masses  must  be  taught 
through  the  teachers  that  God  governs  the  universe  of 
mind  as  well  as  the  universe  of  matter,  by  law ;  tliat 
the  development  of  mind,  as  well  as  the  evolution  of 
matter,  is  subject  to  law,  law  Hxed,  universal  and  uni- 
form. Here  the  teacher's  work  exactly  coincides  with 
that  of  the  parent.  Both  are  called  to  do  tlie  same 
work  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree.  There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  mental  development  by  one  law  in  the 
family  and  by  another  law  in  the  school-room.  The 
development  must  be  harmonious. 

But,  that  the  development  may  be  uniform,  the  unity 

of  mental  law  must  be  understood  by  the  parent  as  well 

as  by  the  teacher.     I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  that 

beautiful  sentiment  of  Oersted,  expressed  in  the  now 

familiar  apothegm,  "  The  laws  of  nature  are  expressions 

of  the  thoughts  of  God."     It  is  noble  to  read  the  design 

of  God  in  the  material  creation — in  the  fossil-bearing 

rock — in  the  flower  which  by  its  beauty  seems  a  creation 

of  Omnipotence  to  arrest  tlioughtless  man,  and  to  invite 

him  to  the  study  of  Creation's  architect  by  studying 

created  forms.     The  bard  of  Avon  fully  understood 

tlie  value  of  tliese  studies  when  he  sang : 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

If  the  thoughts  of  God,  developed  from  mere  physical 
creation,  be  so  elevating  and  ennobling,  what  must  be  the 
dignity  of  that  profession  which  has  for  its  object  the 
discover)'  of  God's  thouglits  as  developed  in  his  creation 
of  mind  ?  Here,  then,  is  the  dignity  of  the  parental  re- 
lation as  well  as  of  the  teacher's  profession.  Let  the 
mutual  relation,  office  and  work  of  parents  and  teachers 
be  discussed  in  these  meetings.  Indeed,  I  would  have 
tlie  subject  here  mentioned  the  principal  theme  for  dis- 
cussion. This  is  the  point  from  which  we  will  in  the 
future  date  our  mental  growth  and  our  prospective 
higher  and  better  civilization.  As  soon  as  we  come 
professionally  to  a  full  realization  of  this  high  truth  will 
our  profession  take  its  position  where  it  justly  belongs 
— the  first  in  importance  among  men,  because  it  has  for 
its  object  the  discovery  of  law,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
highest  manifestation  of  creative  intelligence;  because 
it  is  our  work  to  guide  by  law  the  development  of  forces 
susceptible  of  eternal  progress  toward  the  Divine  intel- 
ligence. 

Let  us  further  ui^e  in  our  local  work  as  a  corollary, 
that  there  is  but  one  standard  of  professional  excellence 
— whoever  the  teacher.  Normal  School  graduate.  High 
School,  Academy,  or  College  man — that  no  one  is  pro- 
fessional who  does  not  live  to  contribute  to  his  profes- 
sion— in  one  word  to  live  for  his  profession  in  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  and  law  as  revealed  in  the  development 
of  mind. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Newlin,  Schuylkill :  We  have  never  held 
local  Institutes  in  our  county,  but  expect  to 
hold  some  next  year.  I  should  be  obliged  to 
those  who  have  experience  in  the  matter  if  they 
will  give  us  information  as  to  how  often  they 
should  be  held,  how  the  expense  is  provided 


for,  whether  Directors  object  to  closing  the 
schools  for  this  purpose — in  fact,  give  us  an 
outline  of  their  plan  and  its  workings. 

Mr.  Harvey:  Local  Institutes  in  Chester 
county  are  certainly  a  success  in  point  of  num- 
bers in  attendance,  and  I  believe  they  are  suc- 
cessful in  every  way.  As  to  the  expense,  we 
generally  have  a  balance  from  the  County  In- 
stitute, which  helps  us  out;  then  we  charge 
fifty  cents  for  admission  to  the  three  evening 
sessions,  and  the  people  who  come  cannot  all 
get  into  the  halls.  At  each  session  we  have 
competitive  exercises  for  children  under  twelve 
years,  and  distribute  prizes  (books)  to  those 
that  do  the  best.  We  hold  four  of  these  Insti- 
tutes every  year,  in  different  sections,  and  have 
an  attendance  of  not  less  than  fifty  teachers, 
while  Directors  and  people  come  from  a  dis- 
tance of  six  or  eight  miles  round.  We  have 
good  singing,  and  organ  accompaniment. 
Other  exercises  are  essays,  declamations,  etc., 
by  advanced  pupils  and  teachers  ;  each  school 
in  the  section  for  which  the  Institute  is  held,  is 
expected  to  be  represented  in  these  exercises. 
The  Directors  never  object  to  give  Friday,  and 
often  Thursday ;  so  we  hold  them  for  three 
days — Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Mr.  Thompson,  Warren :  We  have  held  a 
number  of  local  Institutes  during  the  past  win- 
ter, each  lasting  two  days — Friday  and  Satur- 
day. On  Friday  evening  we  generally  have  a 
public  lecture.  We  reap  benefits  all  round — 
the  greatest,  perhaps,  being  the  creation  of 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  schools  ;  par- 
ents and  Directors  are  brought  to  see  school 
matters  in  a  new  light.  On  the  Saturday  fol- 
lowing, I  visit  the  township  where  the  meeting 
was  held,  call  the  teachers  together  at  some 
central  point,  and  confer  with  them  privately. 

On  motion,  further  discussion  was  postponed 
for  the  present,  and  the  Section  adjourned  to 
to  meet  in  joint  Convention  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

THE  General  Convention  met  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m.,  the  President  in  the  chair,  and  the 
Committee  on  invitation  to  the  State  officers  re- 
ported that  the  Governor  would  visit  the  Con- 
vention during  this  session. 

COUNTY  UNIFORMITY. 

Mr.  Thompson,  Warren  :  I  wish  to  ask  a 
question  relative  to  county  uniformity  of  text- 
books. Do  any  counties  have  such  uniformity  ? 
If  so,  how  did  they  get  it,  and  how  long  has  it 
lasted  ? 

Mr.  Dixon,  Elk  :  We  come  pretty  near  it,  and 
it  was  brought  about  by  the  book  agents ;  so 
they  were  a  blessing  to  us,  instead  of  a  curse, 
as  the  gentleman  called  them  this  morning.  It 
took  us  about  a  year  to  get  the  work  donej  we 
captured  township  by  township,  bringing  the' 
subject  before  Directors  and  people  at  educa- 
tional meetings  where  all  who  so  desired  took 
part  in  discussion,  and  a  vote  was  taken  at  the 
close ;  and  afterwards  having  the  books  adopted 
by  the  Boards  of  Directors  in  regular  session. 
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school  has  gone  up ;  every  way  there  is  marked 
gain ;  the  people  are  interested,  and  are  anxious 
that  their  children  shall  obtain  the  diploma. 
This  is  work  in  the  right  direction,  and  deserves 
special  attention  at  the  hands  of  Superin- 
tendents. 

Mr.  Ryan,  Bradford :  My  predecessor  framed 
a  course  of  study  three  years  ago,  and  attempted 
to  introduce  it;  but  it  was  a  failure — nothing 
was  done.  We  feel  the  need  of  some  uniform 
plan,  but  see  no  hope  for  it  while  we  are  cursed 
with  the  present  multiplicity  of  books  and  book- 
agents.  If  we  could  have  uniformity  of  text- 
books, and  certainty  of  keeping  it,  a  uniform 
course  of  study  would  mean  something.  1  have 
tried  the  plan  of  closing  the  schools  with  an 
examination,  having  a  printed  sheet,  with 
blanks  for  pupil's  names,  their  studies,  and 
their  marks  at  exammation;  these  examina- 
tions will  help  to  show  the  people  and  Directors 
the  need  of  uniformity  of  books  and  a  uniform 
course  of  study. 

Mr.  Hoge,  Greene :  We  have  a  uniform 
course  of  study  and  school  programme,  which 
is  pasted  on  the  inside  back  cover  of  the  Re- 
port-book. We  have  the  advantage  of  the 
co-operation  of  the  Directors,  who  adopted  the 
course,  helped  us  to  introduce  and  establish  it, 
and  attended  the  examinations.  Diplomas  are 
given,  the  recipient  giving  enough  to  cover  the 
cost.  By  recording  the  grade  of  all  the  pupils 
in  the  Report-book,  we  bridge  over  from  one 
term  and  one  teacher  to  another,  and  enable 
the  one  to  begin  where  the  other  left  off.  Ex- 
aminers are  appointed  in  each  township — three 
persons  to  assist  the  Directors — all  the  examin- 
ations are  held  on  the  same  day,  with  the  same 
questions,  and  the  written  answers  are  returned 
to  the  County  Superintendent  for  grading.  The 
plan  is  heartily  endorsed  by  the  people. 

Mr.  W.  A.  iCelly,  Jefferson:  Is  the  grade  of 
this  diploma  so  high  that  the  holder  is  consid- 
ered as  qualified  to  teach  ? 

Mr.  Shearer ;  I  would  not  grade  too  high  at 
first,  or  your  examination  will  be  so  rigorous  as 
to  make  the  whole  plan  unpopular.  I  have 
not  made  my  standard  as  high  as  I  require  for 
a  certificate  to  teach,  but  may  work  up  to  that. 

Mr.  Knauss,  Lehigh:  Would  the  awarding 
of  this  diploma  prevent  the  holder  from  attend- 
ing school  afterward — taking  a  post-graduate 
course,  as  it  were  ? 

Mr.  Hoge :  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Woodal,  Fulton :  It  seems  to  me  that  to 
be  successful,  such  a  graded  course  depends 
upon  uniformity  of  text-books  throughout  the 
county.  The  plan  is  good,  but  without  this  it 
seems  impracticable. 

Mr.  Spiegel,  Westmoreland:  It  requires  also 
that  all  the  pupils  in  all  the  schools  shall  be 
supplied  with  all  the  necessary  books ;  other- 
wise you  can  have  no  thorough  classification, 
and  your  plan  will  fail.  We  tried  to  introduce 
a  course  which  we  thought  was  adapted  to  our 
rural  districts;  but  it  did  not  work,  and  we 
found  on  visiting  the  schools  that  the  chief  ob- 
stacle was  interposed  by  parents  who  objected 
to  their  children  studying  this  or  that  branch, 
and  refused  to  provide  the  books.  You  must 
interest  the  people  in  the  movement,  to  bring 
pressure  upon  Directors  and  teachers ;  and  the 


competitive  examination  and  diploma  may  do 
something  in  that  direction. 

The  discussion  closed  at  this  point,  when  Mr. 
Dickson,  Allegheny,  read  a  paper  on 

LOCAL  INSTITUTES. 

The  importance  of  educational  meetings  for 
teachers,  as  shown  in  tlie  Superintendent's  Report  for 
1877,  seems  not  to  have  been  felt  by  the  teachers  of 
the  Commonwealth  prior  to  1850.  Indeed  the  Insti- 
tute proper  appears  to  be  the  child  of  the  Supennten- 
dency.  The  early  meetings,  local  as  well  as  those  of 
a  more  general  charactef,  appear  to  have  been  occu- 
pied in  discussing  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  actually 
attempting  to  give  instruction  in  the  elementary 
branches  of  our  present  course.  This  was  the  more 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  professional  training  schools 
were  not  accessible  to  any  considerable  number  of  our 
teachers. 

It  is,  perhaps,  within  the  easy  recollection  of  many 
members  of  the  convention,  when  John  Smith  lectured 
before  the  Institute  on  "interest."  John  was  very 
wise  in  his  day.  He  knew  quite  well  all  the  problems 
in  "  Ray's  Part  Third,"  and  to  do  him  justice,  had, 
on  one  occasion,  taken  a  class  through  "  Greenleafs 
National,"  omitting  alligation,  compound  proportion, 
equation  of  payments  and  a  batch  of  questions  in  the 
back  of  the  book,  not  considered  of  any  practical  im- 
portance to  the  learner.  John  could  teach  interest  be- 
fore that  Institut«  without  a  book,  and  often  did  he 
compare  his  methcd  with  that  of  Mr.  Ray,  always  to 
the  disadvantage  of  Mr.  Ray.  I  remember  Prof.  Sam 
Jones  who  was  orthodox  in  arithmetic,  and  lectured  on 
decimal  fractions  after  the  traditions  of  the  ciders. 
According  to  Samuel,  it  was  a  professional  sin  to  ques- 
tion Mr.  Ray's  statements  or  methods  in  any  particular. 

I  am  sure  you  all  do  remember  old  Master  of 
Dothelwys,  who  on  account  of  his  being  a  learned  dis- 
ciple of  Kirkham,  was  accorded  a  very  conspicuous 
place  in  the  Institute.  You  remember  how  very  in- 
geniously he  disposed  of  those  knotty  double-relaticn 
pr^ouns,  and  how  accurately  he  applied  Note  first 
under  Rule  sixteenth.  How  he  did  the  infinitives  and 
participles,  to  the  infinite  admiration  of  those  of  us 
whose  linguistical  stock-in-trade  was  barely  sufficient 
to  bridge  us  over  bankruptcy  when  the  clearing  house 
ofiicer  made  his  annual  inspection  of  our  grammatical 
bakince  sheet.  Do  you  remember  how  he  guarded  us 
against  that  prince  of  error,  Greene's  Analysis  ?  How 
his  honest  soul  did  hate  the  abominable  nomenclature 
— subject,  predicate,  attribute,  copula,  elements,  phrases, 
clauses,  etc.  From  humble  beginnings,  however,  there 
is  still  a  tendency  toward  perfection. 

We  were  not  very  old  teachers  when  Anna  Laura 
Trim,  fresh  from  the  Ladies'  Seminary,  who  taught  a 
term  before  getting  married,  in  order  to  get  some  addi- 
tional bridal  attire,  regaled  us  with  some  delightful  es- 
says on  Spring,  Home;  Love  of  the  Beautiful,  and 
other  kindred  professional  topics.  Poor  Annie's  day 
was  brief,  as  it  was  delightful.  She  gave  place  to 
Boanerges,  who  taught  us  to  open  our  mouth  very 
wide,  to  imitate  him  in  making  terribly  hideous  noises. 
At  the  close  of  tkcse  exercises,  Prof.  Boanerges  would 
excite  our  profeiiional  zeal,  as  well  as  cultivate  our 
literary  taste,  by  rendering  (as  he  called  it)  **  Mr. 
Socrates  Snooks,"  "  My  Long- lost  Breeches,"  "  Brother 
Watkins,"  and  a  few  other  pieces  by  "special  re- 
quest," all  of  equally  elevating  tendency.  Then  the 
professor  would,  as  a  closing  performance,  recite 
"  Little  Jim."  All  the  pretty  girls  cried,  the  great 
professor  was  too  happy  for  earth,  and  we  boys  too 
envious  to  be  happy. 

The  wants  of  twenty-five  years  ago  have,  however, 
been  fairly  supplied  by  professionad  schools,  private 
and  public,  which  have  sprung  up  in  every  part  ot  the 
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state.  Those  schools  are  easily  accessible  to  teachers. 
In  most  of  them  the  sciences  are  thoroughly  well 
taught.  What  excuse,  therefore,  can  be  offered  for 
lumbering  into  our  Institutes,  either  local  or  general, 
the  discussion  of  sciences  which  can  only  be  properly 
presented  and  studied  in  a  well-regulated  school. 

Do  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession  yet  realizie 
that  leaching  is  a  science?  If  we  do,  why  do  we 
cling  to  the  empiricism  of  the  past?  In  our  local 
assemblies,  where  we  have  the  privilege  of  addressmg 
parents  as  well  as  teachers,  why  do  we  not  make  the 
subject  of  intellectual  development,  the  laws  by  which 
mental  evolution  is  performed,  the  subject  of  special 
discussion  ?  I  do  believe  that  we  have  reached  that 
plane  in  civilization  where  the  masses  must  be  taught 
through  the  teachers  that  God  governs  the  universe  of 
mind  as  well  as  the  universe  of  matter,  by  law ;  tliat 
the  development  of  mind,  as  well  as  the  evolution  of 
matter,  is  subject  to  law,  law  Hxed,  universal  and  uni- 
form. Here  the  teacher's  work  exactly  coincides  with 
that  of  the  parent.  Both  are  called  to  do  tlie  same 
work  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree.  There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  mental  development  by  one  law  in  the 
family  and  by  another  law  in  the  school-room.  The 
development  must  be  harmonious. 

But,  that  the  development  may  be  uniform,  the  unity 

of  mental  law  must  be  understood  by  the  parent  as  well 

as  by  the  teacher.     I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  that 

beautiful  sentiment  of  Oersted,  expressed  in  the  now 

familiar  apothegm,  "  The  laws  of  nature  are  expressions 

of  the  thoughts  of  God."     It  is  noble  to  read  the  design 

of  God  in  the  material  creation — in  the  fossil-bearing 

rock — in  the  flower  which  by  its  beauty  seems  a  creation 

of  Omnipotence  to  arrest  tiioughtless  man,  and  to  invite 

him  to  tiie  study  of  Creation's  architect  by  studying 

created  forms.     The  bard  of  Avon  fully  understood 

the  value  of  these  studies  when  he  sang: 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt. 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

If  the  thoughts  of  God,  developed  from  mere  physical 
creation,  be  so  elevating  and  ennobling,  what  must  be  the 
dignity  of  that  profession  which  has  for  its  object  the 
discover)'  of  God's  thoughts  as  developed  in  his  creation 
of  mind?  Here,  then,  is  the  dignity  of  the  parental  re- 
lation as  well  as  of  the  teacher's  profession.  Let  the 
mutual  relation,  office  and  work  of  parents  and  teachers 
be  discussed  in  these  meetings.  Indeed,  I  would  have 
the  subject  here  mentioned  the  principal  theme  for  dis- 
cussion. This  is  the  point  from  which  we  will  in  the 
future  date  our  mental  growth  and  our  prospective 
higher  and  belter  civilization.  As  soon  as  we  come 
professionally  to  a  full  realization  of  this  high  truth  will 
our  profession  lake  its  position  where  it  justly  belongs 
— the  first  in  importance  among  men,  because  it  has  for 
its  object  the  discovery  of  law,  so  far  as  we  know  the 
highest  manifestation  of  creative  intelligence;  because 
it  is  our  work  to  guide  by  law  the  development  of  forces 
susceptible  of  eternal  progress  toward  the  Divine  intel- 
ligence. 

Let  us  further  urge  in  our  local  work  as  a  corollary, 
that  there  is  but  one  standard  of  professional  excellence 
— whoever  the  teacher.  Normal  School  graduate.  High 
School,  Academy,  or  College  man — that  no  one  is  pro- 
fessional who  does  not  live  to  contribute  to  his  profes- 
sion— in  one  word  to  live  for  his  profession  in  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  and  law  as  revealed  in  the  development 
of  mind. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Newlin,  Schuylkill :  We  have  never  held 
local  Institutes  in  our  county,  but  expect  to 
hold  some  next  year.  I  should  be  obliged  to 
those  who  have  experience  in  the  matter  if  they 
will  give  us  information  as  to  how  often  they 
shouki  be  held,  how  the  expense  is  provided 


for,  whether  Directors  object  to  closing  the 
schools  for  this  purpose — in  fact,  give  us  an 
outline  of  their  plan  and  its  workings. 

Mr.  Harvey:  Local  Institutes  in  Chester 
county  are  certamly  a  success  in  point  of  num- 
bers in  attendance,  and  I  believe  they  are  suc- 
cessful in  every  way.  As  to  the  expense,  we 
generally  have  a  balance  from  the  County  In- 
stitute, which  helps  us  out;  then  we  charge 
fifty  cents  for  admission  to  the  three  evening 
sessions,  and  the  people  who  come  cannot  all 
get  into  the  halls.  At  each  session  we  have 
competitive  exercises  for  children  under  twelve 
years,  and  distribute  prizes  (books)  to  those 
that  do  the  best.  We  hold  four  of  these  Insti- 
tutes every  year,  in  different  sections,  and  have 
an  attendance  of  not  less  than  fifty  teachers, 
while  Directors  and  people  come  from  a  dis- 
tance of  six  or  eight  miles  round.  We  have 
good  singing,  and  organ  accompaniment. 
Other  exercises  are  essays,  declamations,  etc., 
by  advanced  pupils  and  teachers  ;  each  school 
in  the  section  for  which  the  Institute  is  held,  is 
expected  to  be  represented  in  these  exercises. 
The  Directors  never  object  to  give  Friday,  and 
often  Thursday ;  so  we  hold  them  for  three 
days — Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Mr.  Thompson,  Warren :  We  have  held  a 
number  of  local  Institutes  during  the  past  win- 
ter, each  lasting  two  days — Friday  and  Satur- 
day. On  Friday  evening  we  generally  have  a 
public  lecture.  We  reap  benefits  all  round — 
the  greatest,  perhaps,  being  the  creation  of 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  schools  ;  par- 
ents and  Directors  are  brought  to  see  school 
matters  in  a  new  light.  On  the  Saturday  fol- 
lowing, I  visit  the  township  where  the  meeting 
was  held,  call  the  teachers  together  at  some 
central  point,  and  confer  with  them  privately. 

On  motion,  further  discussion  was  postponed 
for  the  present,  and  the  Section  adjourned  to 
to  meet  in  joint  Convendon  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

THE  General  Convention  met  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m.,  the  President  in  the  chair,  and  the 
Committee  on  invitation  to  the  State  officers  re- 
ported that  the  Governor  would  visit  the  Con- 
vention during  this  session. 

COUNTY   UNIFORMITY. 

Mr.  Thompson,  Warren  :  I  wish  to  ask  a 
question  relative  to  county  uniformity  of  text- 
books. Do  any  counties  have  such  uniformity  ? 
If  so,  how  did  they  get  it,  and  how  long  has  it 
lasted  ? 

Mr.  Dixon,  Elk  :  We  come  pretty  near  it,  and 
it  was  brought  about  by  the  book  agents ;  so 
they  were  a  blessing  to  us,  instead  of  a  curse, 
as  the  gentleman  called  them  this  morning.  It 
took  us  about  a  year  to  get  the  work  done»  we 
captured  township  by  township,  bringing  the' 
subject  before  Directors  and  people  at  educa- 
tional meetings  where  all  who  so  desired  took 
part  in  discussion,  and  a  vote  was  taken  at  the 
close ;  and  afterwards  having  the  books  adopted 
by  the  Boards  of  Directors  in  regular  session. 
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school  has  gone  up ;  every  way  there  is  marked 
gain ;  the  people  are  interested,  and  are  anxious 
that  their  children  shall  obtain  the  diploma. 
This  is  work  in  the  right  direction,  and  deserves 
special  attention  at  the  hands  of  Superin- 
tendents. 

Mr.  Ryan,  Bradford :  My  predecessor  framed 
a  course  of  study  three  years  ago,  and  attempted 
to  introduce  it;  but  it  was  a  failure — nothing 
was  done.  We  feel  the  need  of  some  uniform 
plan,  but  see  no  hope  for  it  while  we  are  cursed 
with  the  present  multiplicity  of  books  and  book- 
agents.  If  we  could  have  uniformity  of  text- 
books, and  certainty  of  keeping  it,  a  uniform 
course  of  study  would  mean  something.  I  have 
tried  the  plan  of  closing  the  schools  with  an 
examination,  having  a  printed  sheet,  with 
blanks  for  pupil's  names,  their  studies,  and 
their  marks  at  exammation;  these  examina- 
tions will  help  to  show  the  people  and  Directors 
the  need  of  uniformity  of  books  and  a  uniform 
course  of  study. 

Mr.  Hoge,  Greene :  We  have  a  uniform 
course  of  study  and  school  programme,  which 
is  pasted  on  the  inside  back  cover  of  the  Re- 
port-book. We  have  the  advantage  of  the 
co-operation  of  the  Directors,  who  adopted  the 
course,  helped  us  to  introduce  and  establish  it, 
and  attended  the  examinations.  Diplomas  are 
given,  the  recipient  giving  enough  to  cover  the 
cost.  By  recording  the  grade  of  all  the  pupils 
in  the  Report-book,  we  bridge  over  from  one 
term  and  one  teacher  to  another,  and  enable 
the  one  to  begin  where  the  other  left  off.  Ex- 
aminers are  appointed  in  each  township — three 
persons  to  assist  the  Directors — all  the  examin- 
ations are  held  on  the  same  day,  with  the  same 
questions,  and  the  written  answers  are  returned 
to  the  County  Superintendent  for  grading.  The 
plan  is  heartily  endorsed  by  the  people. 

Mr.  W.  A.  Kelly,  Jefferson:  Is  the  grade  of 
this  diploma  so  high  that  the  holder  is  consid- 
ered as  qualified  to  teach  ? 

Mr.  Shearer :  I  would  not  grade  too  high  at 
first,  or  your  examination  will  be  so  rigorous  as 
to  make  the  whole  plan  unpopular.  I  have 
not  made  my  standard  as  high  as  I  require  for 
a  certificate  to  teach,  but  may  work  up  to  that. 

Mr.  Knauss,  Lehigh:  Would  the  awarding 
of  this  diploma  prevent  the  holder  from  attend- 
ing school  afterward — taking  a  post-graduate 
course,  as  it  were  ? 

Mr.  Hoge :  Not  at  all. 

Mr.  Woodal,  Fulton :  It  seems  to  me  that  to 
be  successful,  such  a  graded  course  depends 
upon  uniformity  of  text-books  throughout  the 
county.  The  plan  is  good,  but  without  this  it 
seems  impracticable. 

Mr.  Spiegel,  Westmoreland :  It  requires  also 
that  all  the  pupils  in  all  the  schools  shall  be 
supplied  with  all  the  necessary  books ;  other- 
wise you  can  have  no  thorough  classification, 
and  your  plan  will  fail.  We  tried  to  introduce 
a  course  which  we  thought  was  adapted  to  our 
rural  districts;  but  it  did  not  work,  and  we 
found  on  visiting  the  schools  that  the  chief  ob- 
stacle was  interposed  by  parents  who  objected 
to  their  children  studying  this  or  that  branch, 
and  refused  to  provide  the  books.  You  must 
interest  the  people  in  the  movement,  to  bring 
pressure  upon  Directors  and  teachers ;  and  the 


competitive  examination  and  diploma  may  ^ 
something  in  that  direction. 

The  discussion  closed  at  this  point,  when  Mz. 
Dickson,  Allegheny,  read  a  paper  on 

LOCAL  INSTITUTES. 

The  importance  of  educadcnal  meetings  ks 
teachers,  as  shown  in  the  Superintendent's  Report  kx 
1877,  seems  not  to  have  been  felt  by  the  teacfaczsc^' 
the  Commonwealth  prior  to  1850.  Indeed  the  Isec- 
tute  proper  appears  to  be  ihe  child  of  the  SupemScs- 
dency.  The  early  meetings,  local  as  well  as  thcssc  ol 
a  more  general  charactef,  appear  to  have  been  occu- 
pied in  discussing  methods  of  teaching,  and  in  actaaTh 
attempting  to  give  instruction  in  the  elemei^tf^ 
branches  of  our  present  course.  This  -was  the  raatt 
necessary,  inasmuch  as  professional  training  &rTyy>fe 
were  not  accessible  to  any  considerable  number  ot 
teachers. 

It  is,  perhaps,  within  the  easy  recollection  of 
members  of  the  convention,  when  John  Smith  leetived 
before  the  Institute  on  "interest."  John  was  verji 
wise  in  his  day.  He  knew  quite  well  sdl  the  prol^eBS 
in  "  Ray's  Part  Third,"  and  to  do  him  justice,  had, 
on  one  occasion,  taken  a  class  through  **  GreenleaTs 
National,"  omitting  alligation,  compound  proporticaB. 
equation  of  payments  and  a  batch  of  questions  in  tbe 
back  of  the  book,  not  considered  of  any  practical  im- 
portance to  the  learner.  John  could  teach  interest  be- 
fore that  Institut«  without  a  book,  and  often  did  he 
compare  his  methcd  with  that  of  Mr.  Ray,  alv»-ay5  tD 
the  disadvantage  of  Mr.  Ray.  I  remember  Prof.  Sam 
Jones  who  was  orthodox  in  arithmetic,  and  lectured  os 
decimal  fractions  after  the  traditions  of  the  elders. 
According  to  Samuel,  it  was  a  professional  sin  to  ques- 
tion Mr.  Ray's  statements  or  methods  in  any  particular. 

I  am  sure  you  all  do  remember  old  blaster  of 
Dotheboys,  who  on  account  of  his  being  a  learned  dis- 
ciple of  Kirkham,  was  accorded  a  very  conspicucxzs 
place  in  the  Institute.  You  remember  how  very  in- 
geniously he  disposed  of  those  knotty  doublc-ielalicn 
pr^ouns,  and  how  accurately  he  applied  Note  (iist 
under  Rule  sixteenth.  How  he  did  the  infinitives  and 
participles,  to  the  infinite  admiration  of  those  of  os 
whose  linguistical  stock-in-trade  was  barely  suf&ciait 
to  bridge  us  over  bankruptcy  when  die  clearing  house 
ofHcer  made  his  annual  inspection  of  our  grammatical 
balance  sheet.  Do  you  remember  how  he  guarded  as 
against  that  prince  of  error,  Greene's  Analysis  ?  How 
his  honest  soul  did  hate  the  abominable  nomenclature 
— subject,  predicate,  attribute,  copula,  elements,  phrases, 
clauses,  etc.  From  humble  beginnings,  however,  there 
is  still  a  tendency  toward  perfection. 

We  were  not  very  old  teachers  when  Anna  Laara 
Trim,  fresh  from  the  Ladies'  Seminary,  who  taught  a 
term  before  getting  married,  in  order  to  get  some  addi- 
tional bridal  attire,  regaled  us  with  some  delightful  es- 
says on  Spring,  Home;  Love  of  the  Beautiful,  and 
other  kindred  professional  topics.  Poor  Annie^s  day 
was  brief,  as  it  was  delightful.  She  gave  place  to 
Boanerges,  who  taught  us  to  open  our  mouth  very 
wide,  to  imitate  him  in  making  terribly  hideous  noi.^%& 
At  the  close  of  diose  exercises,  Prof.  Boanerges  would 
excite  our  profe&iional  zeal,  as  well  as  cultivate  oor 
literary  taste,  by  rendering  (as  he  called  it)  "Mr. 
Socrates  Snooks,"  "  My  Long-lost  Breeches,"  "  Brother 
Watkins,"  and  a  few  other  pieces  by  "  special  re- 
quest," all  of  equally  elevating  tendenc)'.  Then  the 
professor  would,  as  a  closing  performance,  recite 
"  Little  Jim."  All  the  pretty  girls  cried,  the  great 
professor  was  too  happy  for  earth,  and  we  boys  too 
envious  to  be  happy. 

Tlie  wants  of  twenty-five  years  ago  have,  however, 
been  fairly  supplied  by  professional  schools,  private 
and  public,  which  have  sprung  up  in  every  part  ot  the 
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state.  Those  schools  are  easily  accessible  to  teachers. 
In  most  of  them  tlie  sciences  are  thoroughly  well 
taught.  What  excuse,  therefore,  can  be  offered  for 
lumbering  into  our  Institutes,  either  local  or  general, 
the  discussion  of  sciences  which  can  only  be  properly 
presented  and  studied  in  a  well-regulated  school. 

Do  the  rank  and  file  of  the  profession  yet  realize 
that  teaching  is  a  science?  If  we  do,  why  do  we 
cling  to  the  empiricism  of  the  past?  In  our  local 
assemblies,  where  we  have  the  privilege  of  addressmg 
parents  as  well  as  teachers,  why  do  we  not  make  the 
subject  of  intellectual  development,  the  laws  by  which 
mental  evolution  is  performed,  the  subject  of  special 
discussion?  I  do  believe  that  we  have  reached  that 
plane  in  civilizadon  where  the  masses  must  be  taught 
through  the  teachers  that  God  governs  the  universe  of 
mind  as  well  as  the  universe  of  matter,  by  law;  tliat 
the  development  of  mind,  as  well  as  the  evolution  of 
matter,  is  subject  to  law,  law  fixed,  universal  and  uni- 
form. Here  the  teacher's  work  exactly  coincides  with 
that  of  the  parent.  Both  are  called  to  do  the  same 
work  in  kind,  if  not  in  degree.  There  can  be  no 
such  thing  as  mental  development  by  one  law  in  the 
family  and  by  another  law  in  the  school-room.  The 
development  must  be  harmonious. 

But,  that  the  development  may  be  uniform,  the  unity 

of  mental  law  must  be  understood  by  the  parent  as  well 

as  by  the  teacher.     I  am  in  hearty  sympathy  with  that 

beaudful  sentiment  of  Oersted,  expressed  in  the  now 

familiar  apothegm,  "  The  laws  of  nature  are  expressions 

of  the  thoughts  of  God."     It  is  noble  to  read  the  design 

of  God  in  the  material  creation — in  the  fossil-bearing 

rock — in  the  flower  which  by  its  beauty  seems  a  creation 

of  Omnipotence  to  arrest  thoughtless  man,  and  to  invite 

him  to  the  study  of  Creation's  architect  by  studying 

created  forms.     The  bard  of  Avon  fully  understood 

the  value  of  these  studies  when  he  sang: 

And  this  our  life,  exempt  from  public  haunt, 
Finds  tongues  in  trees,  books  in  the  running  brooks. 
Sermons  in  stones,  and  good  in  everything. 

If  the  thoughts  of  God,  developed  from  mere  physical 
creation,  be  so  elevating  and  ennobling,  what  must  be  the 
dignity  of  that  profession  which  has  for  its  object  the 
discover}'  of  God's  thoughts  as  developed  in  his  creation 
of  mind  ?  Here,  then,  is  the  dignity  of  the  parental  re- 
lation as  well  as  of  the  teacher's  profession.  Let  the 
mutual  relation,  office  and  work  of  parents  and  teachers 
be  discussed  in  these  meetings.  Indeed,  I  would  have 
tlie  subject  here  mentioned  the  principal  theme  for  dis- 
cussion. This  is  the  point  from  which  we  will  in  the 
future  date  our  mental  growth  and  our  prospective 
higher  and  better  civilization.  As  soon  as  we  come 
professionally  to  a  full  realization  of  this  high  tnith  will 
our  profession  take  its  position  where  it  justly  belongs 
— the  first  in  importance  among  men,  because  it  has  for 
its  object  the  discovery  of  law,  so  far  as  we  know,  the 
highest  manifestation  of  creative  intelligence;  because 
it  is  our  work  to  guide  by  law  the  development  of  forces 
susceptible  of  eternal  progress  toward  the  Divine  intel- 
ligence. 

L.et  us  further  urge  in  our  local  work  as  a  corollary, 
that  there  is  but  one  standard  of  professional  excellence 
— ^whoever  the  teacher.  Normal  School  graduate.  High 
School,  Academy,  or  College  man — that  no  one  is  pro- 
fessional who  does  not  live  to  contribute  to  his  profes- 
sion— in  one  word  to  live  for  his  profession  in  the  dis- 
covery of  truth  and  law  as  revealed  in  the  development 
of  mind. 

DISCUSSION. 

Mr.  Newlin,  Schuylkill :  We  have  never  held 
local  Institutes  in  our  county,  bat  expect  to 
hold  some  next  year.  I  should  be  obliged  to 
those  who  have  experience  in  the  matter  if  they 
will  give  us  information  as  to  how  often  they 
»   should  be  held,  how  the  expense  is  provided 


for,  whether  Directors  object  to  closing  the 
schools  for  this  purpose — in  fact,  give  us  an 
outline  of  their  plan  and  its  workings. 

Mr.  Harvey:  Local  Institutes  in  Chester 
county  are  certainly  a  success  in  point  of  num- 
bers in  attendance,  and  I  believe  they  are  suc- 
cessful in  every  way.  As  to  the  expense,  we 
generally  have  a  balance  from  the  County  In- 
stitute, which  helps  us  out;  then  we  charge 
fifty  cents  for  admission  to  the  three  evening 
sessions,  and  the  people  who  come  cannot  all 
get  into  the  halls.  At  each  session  we  have 
competitive  exercises  for  children  under  twelve 
years,  and  distribute  prizes  (books)  to  those 
that  do  the  best.  We  hold  four  of  these  Insti- 
tutes every  year,  in  different  sections,  and  have 
an  attendance  of  not  less  than  fifty  teachers, 
while  Directors  and  people  come  from  a  dis- 
tance of  six  or  eight  miles  round.  We  have 
good  singing,  and  organ  accompaniment. 
Other  exercises  are  essays,  declamations,  etc., 
by  advanced  pupils  and  teachers  ;  each  school 
in  the  section  for  which  the  Institute  is  held,  is 
expected  to  be  represented  in  these  exercises. 
The  Directors  never  object  to  give  Friday,  and 
often  Thursday ;  so  we  hold  them  for  three 
days — Thursday,  Friday  and  Saturday. 

Mr.  Thompson,  Warren :  We  have  held  a 
number  of  local  Institutes  during  the  past  win- 
ter, each  lasting  two-  days — Friday  and  Satur- 
day. On  Friday  evening  we  generally  have  a 
public  lecture.  We  reap  benefits  all  round — 
the  greatest,  perhaps,  being  the  creation  of 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  the  schools  ;  par- 
ents and  Directors  are  brought  to  see  school 
matters  in  a  new  light.  On  the  Saturday  fol- 
lowing, I  visit  the  township  where  the  meeting 
was  held,  call  the  teachers  together  at  some 
central  point,  and  confer  with  them  privately. 

On  motion,  further  discussion  was  postponed 
for  the  present,  and  the  Section  adjourned  to 
to  meet  in  joint  Convention  at  2  o'clock  p.  m. 


WEDNESDAY  AFTERNOON. 

THE  General  Convention  met  at  2  o'clock 
p.  m.,  the  President  in  the  chair,  and  the 
Committee  on  invitation  to  the  State  officers  re- 
ported that  the  Governor  would  visit  the  Con- 
vention during  this  session. 

COUNTY  UNIFORMITY. 

Mr.  Thompson,  Warren  :  I  wish  to  ask  a 
question  relative  to  county  uniformity  of  text- 
books. Do  any  counties  have  such  uniformity  ? 
If  so,  how  did  they  get  it,  and  how  long  has  it 
lasted  ? 

Mr.  Dixon,  Elk  :  We  come  pretty  near  it,  and 
it  was  brought  about  by  the  book  agents  ;  so 
they  were  a  blessing  to  us,  instead  of  a  curse, 
as  the  gentleman  called  them  this  morning.  It 
took  us  about  a  year  to  get  the  work  done^  we 
captured  township  by  township,  bringing  the' 
subject  before  Directors  and  people  at  educa- 
tional meetings  where  all  who  so  desired  took 
part  in  discussion,  and  a  vote  was  taken  at  the 
close ;  and  afterwards  having  the  books  adopted 
by  the  Boards  of  Directors  in  regular  session. 
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Mr.  McQuown,  Clearfield :  We  have  had 
substantial  uniformity  since  1871,  but  have 
only  kept  it  by  continual  warfare  with  the  book 
agents.  Uniformity  was  secured  by  the  action 
of  a  Convention  of  the  Directors  of  the  county, 
called  for  that  purpose.  A  series  was  recom- 
mended, and  adopted  by  every  district  before 
the  school  term  opened.  The  books  are  be- 
coming antiquated,  and  the  newer  ones  are  no 
doubt  better  in  some  respects ;  but  1  would  far 
rather  keep  the  old  books  and  uniformity,  than 
make  the  most  desirable  change  that  disturbed 
the  uniformity. 

A  number  of  other  counties  were  heard  from, 
reporting  more  or  less  uniformity  of  books  in 
some  of  the  branches. 

The  Chair:  I  hope  we  shall  at  least  have 
district  uniformity.  Indeed,  I  am"  not  sure  that 
if  the  law  were  strictly  enforced,  any  district 
could  draw  its  appropriation  unless  it  had  such 
uniformity,  and  iMiave  no  doubt  that  in  the 
near  future  the  law  will  be  strictly  enforced. 
As  to  county  uniformity,  of  course  there  is  no 
short  way  to  reach  that. 

AWARDING  CERTIFICATES. 

Mr.  McQuown,  Clearfield :  The  Superintend- 
ent of  Public  Instruction  has  decided  that 
Superintendents  must  grant  certificates  at  the 
close  of  the  examination  ;  but  few,  I  find  on 
inquiry,  do  it  immediately.     Is  that  obligatory  ? 

The  Chair :  It  is  not  obligatory,  but  I  think 
it  is  wise  policy,  for  the  prompt  information  of 
the  Directors. 

Mr.  Davis,  of  Clarion :  Suppose  your  exami- 
nation is  held  in  the  neighborhood  of  an 
academy,  and  you  have  forty  or  more  appli- 
cants in  your  class ;  is  it  possible  to  examme 
and  decide  even  who  is  entitled  to  pass,  much 
less  to  grade  their  certificates,  the  same  day  ? 

Miss  Lewis,  Tioga:  I  have  one  district 
(Wellsboro)  where  it  is  impossible  to  get 
through  with  the  examination  and  award  the 
certificates  in  one  day. 

The  Chair:  The  cases  mentioned  are  ex- 
ceptions. Directors,  being  together  at  the  ex- 
amination, often  take  that  opportunity  to  elect 
the  teachers  and,  of  course,  they  will  desire  to 
have  the  certificates  before  them. 

EXAMINATIONS  OUTSIDE  THE  DISTRICT. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  Crawford:  Fifty  to  a  hund- 
red of  my  teachers  attend  the  Normal  school  at 
Edinboro'  during  vacation;  if  I  hold  examina- 
tions in  the  district  during  the  time  they  are 
absent,  it  interferes  with  the  Normal  school, 
and  costs  the  teachers  in  the  aggregate  $500  at 
least.  This  can  be  saved  if  I  may  legally  hold 
the  examination  of  these  teachers  at  Edinboro*. 
I  did  this  one  year ;  there  was  some  question 
raised  about  it,  and  afterwards  I  had  a  form 
printed  in  blank,  for  the  written  consent  of  the 
Directors  to  such  examination.  Is  it  contrary 
to  law  to  examine  outside  the  proper  district  ? 

The  Chair:  It  is,  as  the  law  contemplates, 
and  the  Superintendent  should  never  do  it  un- 
less he  is  protected  by  the  written  request  of 
all  the  Directors  interested — even  then  it  is  a 
serious  matter,  and  I  do  not  advise  or  recom- 
mend it,  unless  the  case  is  quite  exceptional. 
The  object  of  the  law  is  to  bring  these  exami- 
nations as  close  as  possible  to  the  people,  as 


well  as  tothe  Directors.  If  circumstances  com- 
pel it,  then  the  consent  of  Directors  must  be 
renewed  each  year,  as  the  Board  changes  by 
the  election  of  new  members. 

Mr.  Davis,  Clarion  :  I  have  had  the  same  dif- 
ficulty, on  a  smaller  scale  ;  and  I  have  met  it 
by  holding  a  special  examination  for  the  Nor- 
mal students  after  their  return  from  school, 
which  has  so  far  been  satisfactory'  to  all  parties. 

ONE  BOARD  CANNOT  BIND  ANOTHER. 

Mr.  Supplee,  Hazleton:  Do  resolutions  passed 
by  one  Board  bind  the  next — that  is,  when  some 
of  the  members  who  passed  them  have  been 
replaced  by  others  ? 

The  Chair :  Contracts  made  by  the  Board 
bind  their  successors,  but  mere  resolutions  do 
not ;  still  I  think  the  old  resolutions  would  be 
construed  to  hold  over  until  repealed  or 
changed :  the  usage  is  that  the  rules  of  delib- 
erative bodies,  once  adopted,  are  binding  un- 
til repealed. 

PRIVATE  EXAMINATIONS. 

Mr.  Burrows,  Union :  Is  a  private  examina- 
tion ever  legal  ?  and  if  so,  when  ? 

The  Chair :  A  private  examination  is  nrver 
legal.  Special  examinations  are  sometimes  ne- 
cessary, as  in  case  a  teacher  dies  and  the  Board 
send  his  successor  to  you  with  a  request  for  ex- 
amination ;  but  it  must  be  done  with  open  doors 
— no  orte  who  wishes  to  be  present  can  be  ex- 
cluded. The  Superintendent's  office  is  in  this 
respect  as  much  a  public  building  as  the  com- 
mon school. 

CONTRACTS   BY  OLD   BOARD. 

Miss  Lewis,  Tioga :  Is  it  legal  for  a  Board  to 
employ  teachers  in  May  to  take  charge  of  the 
schools  in  September  ?  Would  their  contracts 
be  good  after  the  June  changes  in  the  Board  ? 

The  Chair :  I  think  the  contract  would  be 
binding,  but  it  is  a  very  unwise  policy.  The 
new  Board  might  annul  the  contracts,  of  course 
taking  the  risk  of  damages  in  case  of  suit. 

Mr.  Schenck:  Then  if  a  teacher  was  em- 
ployed prior  to  June  ist,  by  the  votes  of  four 
Directors,  two  of  whom  retired  and  w^ere  re- 
placed by  others,  one  of  whom  was  unfavora- 
ble to  the  teacher,  he  would  still  be  legally  em- 
ployed, and  could  hold  the  new  Board  to  the 
contract  ? 

The  Chair :  Yes,  that  could  be  done.  Of 
course  it  is  not  right,  and  is  an  imposition  upon 
the  incoming  Directors,  and  upon  the  district. 

REPORTING  UNEXPIRED  TERM. 

Mr.  Hofford,  Carbon:  Suppose  the  school 
term  begins  with  September  and  runs  until  the 
end  of  June:  should  we  report  for  the  whole  ten 
months'  term,  including  one  month  of  the  new 
year,  or  for  the  last  month  of  one  term  and  the 
first  nine  of  the  next  ? 

The  Chair :  It  makes  no  difference ;  either 
way 'will  do,  and  would  be  received  as  a  legal 
report. 

TEACHERS  FROM  OTHER  COUNTIES. 

Mr.  Spiegel,  Westmoreland:  In  some  of  my 
districts  which  border  on  other  counties,  in  a 
class  of  forty  at  examination  there  have  been 
thirty  from  other  counties,  many  of  whom  say 
they  only  want  to  be  examined  for  fun !     Am  I 
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bound  to  furnish  fun  for  them,  or  can'  I  invite 
them  out  of  the  class  ? 

The  Chair:  You  are  only  required  to  ex- 
amine those  who  desire  to  be  employed  in  the 
district ;  but  to  ascertain  that  might  not  always 
be  easy,  and  might  give  more  trouble  than  ex- 
amining them.  Could  you  not  give  these  fun- 
loving  people  an  examination  separately  ?  Per- 
haps, they  might  be  so  dealt  with,  in  such  ex- 
amination, that  they  would  not  trouble  you  af- 
terwards. 

Mr.  Glenn :  I  think  we  should  not  examine 
them  at  all,  unless  they  intend  to  teach  with  us, 
and  have  applied  to  the  Directors  of  the  dis- 
trict for  positions. 

Mr.  Dickson,  Allegheny :  Perhaps  I  can  ac- 
count for  part  ot  .he  immigration  into  West- 
moreland. I  reje  td  47  per  cent,  of  the  ap- 
plicants in  my  county  last  year,  and  their  exo- 
dus may  have  crowded  my  neighbor. 

HOLIDAYS. 

Mr.  Ryan,  Bradford:  When  public  holidays 
are  allowed  by  the  Board,  do  they  count  as 
days  taught  ? 

The  Chair :  You  will  find  that  matter  settled 
in  the  Digest. 

THE  GOVERNOR. 

Governor  Hoyt  having  entered  the  hall  dur- 
ing the  last  exercise,  he  was  now  introduced  by 
the  Chair  as  one  who  had  formerly  been  a 
teacher,  afterwards  an  active,  enthusiastic,  de- 
voted School  Director — and  one  on  whom,  in 
his  present  high  position,  the  school  men  of  the 
State  could  depend  as  a  consistent  friend.  In 
response  to  the  invitation  to  address  the  Con- 
vention, the  Governor  said: 

I  am  in(iebted  to  Dr.  Wicke.sham  for  this  cordial 
reception,  and  to  you,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  for  the 
invitation  to  visit  you;  but  I  have  been  wondering 
what  we  are  expected  to  say  to  those  who  are  devoting 
their  best  thought  and  work  to  so  important  a  public 
interest.  I  might  congratulate  your  President  upon 
the  splendid  attendence  ;  I  might  allude  to  the  honor 
conferred  on  the  Senate  Chamber  by  the  presence  of 
so  distinguished-looking  a  body  of  men — but  further 
comparisons  are  forbidden  by  the  respect  I  owe  to  a  co- 
ordinate branch  of  the  government.  We  who  are  tem- 
porarily at  the  centre  learn  how  to  appreciate  the  work 
which  is  concentrated  in  the  Department  of  Public  In- 
struction, and  the  ability  displayed  in  its  management ; 
and  I  doubt  not  your  constituents  share  in  this  appreci- 
ation. With  a  full  understanding  of  the  important 
trust  committed  to  your  hands — for  the  schools  are  the 
dominant  power  of  the  State — I  feel  like  congrataulting 
you  and  the  head  of  the  Department  of  Public  Instruc- 
tion upon  the  condition  of  public  sentiment  with  refer- 
ence to  education,  which  is  the  result  of  your  combined 
effort.  Every  man  in  official  position  in  the  Common- 
wealth wishes  you  strength  and  success  in  your  work ; 
and  as  for  us,  we  are  addressing  ourselves  to  the  work 
of  recuperating  the  financial  aflairs  of  the  State,  from 
whose  difficulties  your  cause,  among  others,  has  been 
suffering;  and  I  believe  they  will  soon  be  removed. 
It  may  be  best  not  to  say  too  much,  as  I  have  observed 
that  this  is  the  dangerous  end  of  the  room — I  sympa- 
&ized  with  Dr.  Wickersham  under  the  cross-fire  of 
questions  that  he  was  sustaining  when  I  came  in ;  and 
if  I  were  subjected  to  it,  I  should  be  tempted  some- 
times to  do  as  1  have  heard  lawyers  do— wriggle  out 
of  the  tight  place.  So,  thanking  you  again  for  your 
invitation  and  attention,  I  will  say  no  more. 


THE   LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR. 

The  Chair  then  introduced  Lieutenant-Gov- 
ernor Stone  as  one  who  had  also  been  a 
teacher,  then  County  Superintendent,  member 
of  the  House  and  Senate,  and  now  the  second 
officer  of  the  State,  and  who  had  all  along  been 
a  consistent  friend  of  the  schools.  The  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor spoke  as  follows : 

You  will  not  expect  me  to  make  a  speech  on  this 
occasion.  The  office  of  Lieutenant-Governor,  except 
when  the  Senate  or  Board  of  Pardons  is  in  session —  I 
hop>e  none  of  you  want  pardons — does  not  impose  very 
heavy  responsibilities.  He  must  act  as  substitute  for 
the  Governor  in  case  of  his  absence  or  inability  to  per- 
form his  duties;  but  you  have  seen  that  he  is  both 
present  and  able  to  do  his  work — so  I  ought  not  to  l)e 
expected  to  say  anything.  Having  been  a  Senator 
myself,  perhaps  I  may  feel  free  to  say  that  you  County 
Supenntendents,  as  occupants  of  this  hall,  compare  very 
favorably  with  the  body  for  whom  it  is  specially  in- 
tended. Having  been  a  County  Superintendent,  I  am 
in  a  position  to  say  that  the  personnel  of  these  officers 
has  by  no  means  deteriorated  in  fifteen  years.  I  will  not 
attempt  to  say  anything  to  benefit  you ;  I  have  not  so 
much  assurance  as  I  had  when  younger.  I  remember 
when  I  aspired  to  the  Superintendency  1  thought  it 
was  the  greatest  office  mortal  man  could  fill,  and  when 
I  went  out  I  was  not  sure  but  I  was  the  smallest  man 
that  had  tried  to  fill  it — yet  I  gathered  some  fruit  from 
it,  and'  none  that  I  more  appreciate  than  the  friendship 
and  fellowship  of  the  head  of  the  School  Department, 
which  I  have  enjoyed  ever  since,  both  in  public  and 
private  life,  and  who  has  added  to  many  other  obliga- 
tions the  invitation  to  address  you  to-day.  The  County 
Superintendency  has  grown,  too,  in  those  fifteen  years ; 
just  before  my  election,  the  office  was  presented  by  the 
Grand  Jury  of  my  county  as  a  public  nuisance,  and  in 
the  first  school  I  visited  the  teacher  began  the  names 
on  the  roll  with  small  letters — but  at  the  last  election 
the  Directors  voluntarily  increased  the  Superintendent's 
salary,  and  the  schools  show  corresponding  progress. 

Let  me,  then,  say  to  you  just  this  one  word  :  Do  not 
fail  to  appreciate  for  yourselves  the  dignity,  the  im- 
portance, the  responsibility  of  the  office  you  hold. 
The  heart  of  our  Pennsylvania  school  system  is  here 
in  the  Department  of  Public  Instruction ;  you  are  the 
main  arteries,  carrying  from*  that  heart  the  vivifying, 
stimulating  influences  that  are  to  be  distributed  to  every 
part.  No  other  public  office  exercises  half  so  much  power 
over  the  intelligence  and  morality  of  the  community  as 
those  pertaining  to  the  educational  system,  and  yours  is 
in  the  front  rank  of  them.  So  I  appreciate  it,  and  so 
I  would  have  you  appreciate  it.  1  thank  you  for  your 
invitation,  and  for  your  attention  to  the  speech  I  did  not 
intend  to  make. 

The  State  officers  having  retired,  the  next 
exercise  on  the  programme  was  taken  up, 
which  was  a  paper  read  by  Mr.  D.  S.  Keith,  of 
Altoona,  on 

EXAMINATIONS  AT  CLOSE  OP  TERM. 

The  schools  of  cities  and  nearly  all  boroughs  have 
their  systems  of  examinations.  Much  can  be  learned 
from  visits  to  schools  in  regard  to  their  management. 
The  methods  pursued  in  imparting  instruction  and  the 
general  discipline  of  the  school  may  be  ascertained 
without  asking  any  questions;  but  if,  besides  the  infor- 
mation thus  gathered,  the  work  done  in  a  certain  inter- 
val be  tested  by  an  examination,  a  more  comprehensive 
idea  of  the  efficiency  of  the  teacher  can  be  obtained. 

We  would  not,  however,  put  too  much  stress  upon  the 
examination  in  testing  the  work  done  by  the  teacher. 
If  teachers  are  confined  too  closely  to  a  course  of  study, 
and  if  their  ability  to  teach  and  their  success  in  the 
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school -room  are  attempted  to  be  solely  measured  by 
tlinisting  into  their  schools  the  examiner's  gauge,  origin- 
ality on  the  part  of  the  teachers  will  be  to  a  great  extent 
prevented,  injustice  will  be  done,  and  a  strong  tendency 
to  cram  will  be  created.  Let  the  course  of  study  be 
followed,  but  allow  sufficient  room  for  originaHty.  Let 
the  work  of  the  teacher  be  thoroughly  tested,  but  let  it 
be  done  by  all  the  means  available  and  by  methods 
which  will  give  correct  results. 

Before  promotions  are  made  the  individual  standing 
of  pupils  must  be,  or  at  least  should  be,  ascertained,  and 
this  can  be  best  done  by  an  examination.  We  think  it 
best,  however,  to  receive  suggestions  from  teachers,  and 
not  to  make  the  result  of  this  examination  absolute. 
Some  pupils  are  timid  and  are  easily  embarassed  when 
examined  by  a  stranger,  and  other  conditions  attend  the 
examinations  which  are  most  familiar  to  teachers,  and 
they  ought,  therefore,  to  be  allowed  to  give  assistance 
in  determining  the  qualifications  of  pupils.  But  to 
allow  the  teacher  to  be  the  examiner,  which  some  ad- 
vocate, is  a  very  injudicious  plan  and  leads  to  bad 
results. 

If  conducted  by  the  teacher,  examinations  lose  their 
interest,  to  a  great  extent,  to  both  teacher  and  pupils. 
To  know  that  his  work  will  be  inspected  has  a  tendency 
to  increase  the  interest  and  care  of  almost  every  one. 
The  teacher  knows  the  standing  of  the  pupils  without 
an  examination ;  the  recitation*  itself  partly  furnishes 
one.  Tnie,  some  teachers  can  create,  and  do  have  an 
interest  in  tlieir  schools  without  a  formal  examination, 
but  we  believe  all  will  agree  that,  when  pupils  know 
they  will  be  examined  and  their  advancement  ascer- 
tained, additional  interest  will  be  manifested.  But 
some  say  that  so  far  as  the  interest  is  concerned,  the 
enthusiastic  ones  do  not  need  this  stimulus,  and  those 
who  lack  enthusiasm  are  not  affected.  In  this  there  is 
some  truth ;  but  the  majority  can  be  reached  and  thus 
the  school  as  a  whole  will  be  benefited. 

Some  schools  have  four  regular  examinations  annu- 
ally, some  not  so  many,  the  number  depending  upon 
the  number  of  times  promotions  are  made  annually,  or 
other  influences  connected  with  the  particular  system 
of  schools. 

Every  school  should  be  examined  at  the  close  of  the 
term,  or  as  near  the  close  as  possible;  and  where  there 
are  several  examinations  annually,  one  of  these  should 
be  held  at  the  end  of  the  term.  What  we  have  already 
said  in  regard  to  examinsftions,  applies  equally  to  those 
at  the  close  of  the  term.  However  they  are  at  this  time 
specially  important. '  We  all  know  that  as  the  end  of 
the  term  approaches  it  is  difficult  to  keep  up  an  interest, 
and  unless  there  is  something  to  act  as  a  stimulus,  less 
work  will  be  performed  the  last  month  than  the  previous 
one.  Pupils  who  absent  themselves  from  examination 
should  not  be  specially  examined  unless  good  reasons 
are  given  for  absence.  It  has  been  said  that  pupils 
remain  from  school  in  order  to  avoid  the  examination. 
This  may  be  true  in  some  cases;  but  my  experience 
has  been  that  it  operates  as  a  powerful  influence  to 
keep  them  in  school. 

We  said  the  examination  should  be  held  at  the  end 
of  the  term  or  as  near  the  close  as  is  possible.  Where 
a  principal  has  charge  of  eight  or  ten  schools  this  is 
easily  done;  in  die  cities  where  principals  have  charge 
of  the  different  ward  schools  it  is  easily  done ;  but  in 
cities  which  have  forty  or  fifty  schools,  and  which  have 
no  ward  principals,  the  examining  of  all  the  schools  by 
the  Superintendent  can  not  be  done  so  near  the  close 
of  the  term  as  is  desirable. 

The  written"  method  of  conducting  examinations 
seems  to  be  the  most  satisfactory.  Of  course,  it  cannot 
be  employed  in  all  the  grades;  the  oral  method  must 
be  principally  used  in  the  lower  grades. 

The  greatest  difficulties,  however,  arise  when  we 
come  to  consider  the  method  to  be  pursued  in  examining 


ungraded  schools,  schools  in  rural  districts.     I 
admit  that  I  have  found  no  method  which  is 
satisfactory  to  myself.     But  in  order  to   present  sfa 
subject,  we  will  suggest  some  plans. 

As  was  stated  previously,  we  are  opposed  \o  flie 
method  according  t^  which  teachers    examine   their 
own  schools.     The  Superintendent  should  direct  titt 
whole  matter  so  far  as  possible ;  and  here  is  a  difiBco^ 
at  once.     In  lai^e  counties  the  Superintendent  can  give 
the  subject  but  little  attention;  though  he  may,  ia  a 
general  way,  give  some  attention  to  the  appointmeta 
of  committees.     He  might  appoint  the  leading  teacbff 
in  a  district,  who,  with  a  director  and  the  teacher  whose 
school  is  to  be  examined,  might  constitute  a  committee. 
The  teacher  appointed  by  the  Superintendent  should  ad 
as  examiner  for  all  the  schools  in  the  district  excep*  bJi 
own,  when  another  might  be  substituted;    the  otl^r 
members   might  be  changed  for  each  school.      The 
teacher  acting  as  regular  examiner  should  be  remtmer- 
ated  for  such  service  by  the  directois.     If  it  could,  be 
so-  arranged  that  the  school  of  the  teacher  who  coDduds 
the  examinations,  would  close  before  the  others,  in  time 
for  him  to  perform  these  duties,  we  think  such  a  plan 
might  be  adopted.     Another  plan  is,  the  appyointment 
of  a  conunittee  for  each  school,  by  the  school  directois. 
This  committee  might  consist  of  the  teacher  whose 
school  is  to  be  examined,  a  director  and  a  citizen. 

A  record  of  these  examinations  should  be  left  with 
the  Secretary  of  the  School  Board,  with  recommenda- 
tions in  regard  to  promotions,  etc. 

In  these  latter  remarks  we  have  assumed  that  a  reg- 
ular course  of  study  has  been  adopted. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chair :  This  is  one  of  the  matters  of  de- 
tail which  I  consider  very  important.  If  it  is 
known  from  the  beginning  of  the  term  that  at 
the  close  an  examination  will  be  held  to  which 
Directors  and  parents  will  be  invited,  it  will  be 
a  powerful  stimulus  to  attendance  and  study, 
and  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  school  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  per  cent.  If  we  had,  in  every 
school,  periodical  reviews  during  the  term,  a 
public  examination  at  the  close,  and  diplomas 
distributed  to  the  best  pupils,  I  dare  hardly  say 
how  much  I  believe  it  would  improve  our 
schools. 

Mr.  Davis,  Clarion:  I  endeavored  to  carrv 
out  the  recommendation  of  the  Department,  by 
examining  both  at  beginning  and  end  of  term, 
for  comparison ;  and  this  has  now  been  done 
in  a  considerable  number  of  our  schools.  The 
principal  difficulty  is  that  the  schools  dwindle, 
sometimes  to  one-half,  toward  the  close  of  Ae 
term. 

Mr.  McQuown,  Clearfield:  We  have  done 
more  or  less  of  this  for  several  years,  and  con- 
sider it  a  valuable  feature.  I  have  been  sur- 
prised at  the  results  in  many  cases.  It  is  well 
to  have  a  display  of  pupils'  work  in  connection 
with  the  examination.  There  is  always  a  lai^ 
attendance  of  parents  at  these  exercises. 

Mr.  Gahan,  Lycoming:  My  experience  has 
been  that  too  many  people  come.  With  us  they 
crowded  the  room  so  that  the  teacher  could  not 
properly  conduct  the  examination ;  so  we  were 
obliged  to  have  one  day  a  private  test  by  a 
competent  committee ;  then  a  day  of  oral  ex- 
ercises— spelling,  concert  reading,  etc.  The 
old  style  of  exhibition  is  happily  dead — we  now 
have  a  real  examination  and  demonstration  of 
the  actual  work  of  the  school.  Examinations 
are  conducted  by  my  deputies  in  each  district 
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in  connection  with  the  Directors  ;  the  best  pupils 
are  recommended  for  the  final  examinations, 
which  I  .hold  in  three  districts  of  the  county ; 
and  those  who  pass  this  test  receive  a  diploma. 

Mr.  Luckey,  Pittsburgh  :  Are  we  not  confus- 
ing the  terms  review,  examination,  and  exhibi- 
tion ?  What  is  meant  by  an  examination  ?  If 
it  means  the  old-fashioned  test  by  question  and 
answer,  my  experience  is  against  it.  If  it  means 
a  process  of  finding  out  what  the  pupil  knows, 
not  merely  what  he  remembers — if  it  is  so  man- 
aged as  to  discover  whether  he  has  been  taught 
to  think  and  reason,  instead  of  merely  to  com- 
mit and  repeat  words — then  I  am  in  favor  of  it: 
not  otherwise.  An  examination  in  history,  for 
instance,  by  question  and  answer,  is  worthless 
as  a  test:  a  parrot  might  be  taught  a  limited 
number  of  answers,  and  pass  a  first-class  ex- 
amination by  some  questioners.  ,1  think  we 
are  spending  a  good  deal  more  time  on  this 
kind  of  work  than  it  is  worth.  Give  your  pu- 
pils a  subject  to  write  upon — all  of  them,  from 
the  smallest  up — and  you  get  a  test  of  their 
grammar,  penmanship,  punctuation,  capitaliza- 
tion, all  in  one  exercise.  If  they  can  speak 
and  write  the  English  language  correctly,  they 
have  achieved  the  end  of  the  study  of  gram- 
mar, and  it  is  of  no  importance  whether  they 
can  give  the  technical  rules. 

Mr.  Keith,  Altoona :  There  is  one  objection 
to  a  large  attendance  of  visitors ;  some  pupils 
are  embarassed,  and  are  unable  to  do  them- 
selves justice ;  for  these,  a  private  test  is  better. 

Mr.  Magee,  Clinton  :  This^  examination  plan 
works  well  in  the  town  of  Renovo,  but  else- 
where in  our  county  there  has  been  a  good  deal 
of  humbug  about  it — some  teachers  even  pre- 
paring the  pupils  on  the  questions  beforehand. 
I  am  satisfied  it  would  be  better  to  have  a  pri- 
vate test  by  a  competent  committee  first,  and 
the  side-show  afterwards — ^now  it  is  sometimes 
all  side-show. 

Mr.  McQuown,  Clearfield  :  Our  teachers  are 
not  the  class  of  people  who  resort  to  that  kind 
of  deception,  and  I  recommend  the  gentleman 
not  to  give  certificates  to  such  "  humbugs,"  as 
he  calls  them. 

Mr.  Magee :  I  did  not  know  they  had  at- 
tained perfection  in  Clearfield ;  and  I  am  not 
sure  of  it  now.  I  believe  our  teachers  average 
as  well  as  any  others,  but  they  are  human. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Franklin,  Beaver :  I  have  had 
examinations  at  close  of  term  in  every  town- 
ship, and  find  that  careful  management  is  ne- 
cessary to  prevent  deception.  Reports  came  to 
me  of  averages  of  80  10  100  per  cent.,  which 
seemed  to  me  impossible ;  to  satisfy  myself  I 
examined  some  of  these  schools,  and  obtained 
quite  different  results  from  those  of  the  teach- 
ers. There  will  always  be  \  tendency  to  this 
kind  of  exaggeration,  and  it  must  be  provided 
against. 

Mr.  Ryan,  Bradford :  We  should  not  be  too 
ready  to  denounce  these  reviews  as  humbugs 
and  failures,  lest  we  discourage  the  practice  of 
holding  such  exercises.  They  are  valuable, 
and  we  need  them  ;  if  others  can  be  secured 
to  conduct  them,  so  much  the  better — if  not, 
the  teacher  himself  should  do  it.  Especially 
valuable  is  a  record  of  the  results  of  such  an 
examination,  where  teachers  are  changed. 


The  Chair :  Where  these  examinations  are 
improperly  conducted,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
teaching  is  of  the  same  character.  A  teacher 
who  would  make  such  false  pretenses  as  have 
been  indicated,  would  be  likely  to  have  done 
such  poor  work  throughout  that  the  fraud 
would  be  detected  by  the  intelligent  persons 
present.  Nothing  that  has  been  said  has 
shaken  my  position,  which  is  this :  First,  let  us 
have  examinations — the  best  we  can  get ;  then 
let  us  improve  them  until  they  are  all  we  can 
wish. 

Mr.  Gantz,  Newcastle :  We  need  not  be 
alarmed  at  the  word  "  humbug."  We  have 
all  done  good  work,  and  seen  it  done,  by  the 
question  and  answer  method — and  I,  for  one, 
believe  in  it;  and  I  further  believe  that  the 
teacher  is  in  most  circumstances  the  fittest  per- 
son to  perform  it. 

The  discussion  closed,  and  Mr.  Knauss,  Le- 
high, read  the  following  paper  on 

PERIODICAL   REVIEWS   DURING  TERM. 

Were  the  humaji  mind  so  constituted  that  every- 
thing that  transpires  before  it  could  be  remembered, 
and  indelibly  fixed  on  the  memor)',  a  discussion  on 
Periodical  Reviews  would  be  deemed  unnecessary. 
But,  alas,  such  is  not  the  case  ! 

A  recitation  is  a  review  of  what  the  pupil  has  had 
under  preparation  and  consideration  during  the  inter- 
val between  the  periods  of  recitation;  hence  every 
recitation  is  more  or  less  of  a  review,  and  the  two — 
recitations  and  reviews — are  so  closely  linked  together 
that  nearly  the  same  outline  of  topics  may  be  followed 
in  each.  The  factors  engaged,  viz.,  the  subject  or 
branch  reviewed,  the  pupil,  and  the  teacher,  are  the 
same  in  each.  In  this  paper,  however,  only  so  much 
of  the  recitation  is  given  as  applies  to  reviews. 

That  |eviews  are  necessary,  the  following,  selected 
from  some  of  the  writings  of  our  leading  educators, 
may  prove : — 

"  Frequent  and  thorough  reviews  are  necessary." 

*'  Whatever  is  learned,  let  it  be  made  familiar  by 
repetition  until  it  is  deeply  and  permanently  fixed  in 
the  mind." 

"  If  you  would  cultivate  and  strengthen  the  memory, 
exercise  it." 

"  In  the  prosecution  of  study  by  any  class  of  students, 
frequent  reviews  are  necessary,  because  the  memory  is 
very  much  aided  by  repetition  and  by  association." 

**  No  means  are  known  whereby  the  faculties  of  the 
mind  can  be  developed,  but  by  exercising  them." 

"  The  intellectual  faculties  grow  only  by  exercising 
them."  , 

"  Memory  is  best  cultivated  by  forcible,  repeated,  and 
related  perceptions  and  ideas." 

"  Tliere  must  be  frequent  repetition.  An  object  or 
thought  is  reproducible  easily,  when  it  has  been  made  to 
occupy  a  large  space  in  the  mind.  The  power  of  repro- 
duction is  limited  by  time,  and  the  mind  can  only  repro- 
duce within  certain  limits  in  this  respect.  If,  therefore, 
an  object  is  to  be  reproduced,  the  faded  impression  must 
be  renewed ;  and  the  renewal  of  the  impression  strength- 
ens its  hold.  It  is  thus  that  a  fact  may  become  indelibly 
imprinted  on  the  memory.  The  value  of  repetition  can- 
not be  overestimated,  but  great  care  must  be  taken  not 
to  make  it  wearisome." 

Object  and  Uses. — The  object  and  uses  of  reviews 
may  be  briefly  stated  to  be : — 

1.  To  thoroughly  and  permanently  fix  in  the  mind 
what  has  been  learned.  "  Reviews  serve  to  fix  in  the 
mind  what  would  otherwise  be  lost." 

2.  To  properly  connect  and  associate  the  ideas  ob- 
tained by  studying  a  subject  by  parts  or  fragments. 
"  Many  things  which  were  but  dimly  seen  the  first  time 
they  were  passed  over,  become  perfectly  clear  to  the 
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mind  when  viewed  afterwards  in  connection  with  what 
follows  them." 

3.  To  enable  the  pupil  to  make  a  practical  applica- 
tion of  the  things  learned. 

4.  To  stimulate  pupils  to  apply  themselves  more 
earnestly  and  thoughtfully  to  their  studies. 

5.  Reviews  serve  to  make  up  losses  and  deficiencies. 
In  conducting  reviews,  regard  must  be  had  to  the 

age  and  character  of  the  pupils,  and  the  branches  pur- 
sued. The  success  or  failure  of  a  review  depends  very 
lai^ely  on  the  thoroughness  with  which  lessons  are 
prepared  for  the  daily  recitations,  and  on  the  manner 
in  which  they  are  recited  previous  to  the  review. 
"  The  recitation  is  the  most  delicate  part  of  the  school- 
machinery.  All  else  is  but  preparation  for  it.  A  fail- 
ure here  is  a  failure  everywhere. 

Kinds  of  Reviews. — The  following  are  the  kinds  of 
reviews  considered  in  this  paper:  i.  A  review  of  pre- 
vious lesson  at  each  recitation ;  2.  Weekly  reviews ;  3. 
Monthly  reviews ;  4.  Review  at  the  close  of  a  subject 
or  section;  and  5.  Special  reviews. 

Since  the  regular  daily  lessons  can  only  take  up 
parts  or  fragments  of  a  subject,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
have  a  short  Review  of  the  previous  lesson  or  lessons, 
in  connection  with  the  new  lesson  on  the  same  subject. 
This  will  aid  pupils  to  associate  properly  the  facts  of 
the  new  lessons  with  the  preceding  ones.  These  daily 
reviews  give  the  teacher  an  excellent  opportunity  to 
impart  additional  information  on  the  subject  pursued. 
Reviewing  previous  lessons  and  imparting  additional 
infonnation,  should,  however,  not  be  permitted  to  con- 
sume the  time  that  properly  belongs  to  the  new  lesson. 
In  this  review  the  teacher  should  notice  the  parts  of 
previous  lessons  not  properly  understood  by  the  pupils, 
and  also  direct  attention  to  the  more  important  parts 
of  the  lessons. 

Weekly  Revie7us  are  necessary  to  call  the  attention 
of  the  pupils  to  the  lessons  passed  over  during  the 
week.  The  teacher  should  keep,  or  cause  to  be  kept, 
a  record  of  the  more  difficult  parts  of  the  subjects  pur- 
sued as  they  present  themselves  during  the  daily  recita- 
tions, and  also  of  the  daily  failures.  The  words  mis- 
spelled in  dictation,  failures  in  comprehending  the  facts 
in  History,  or  the  principles  in  Geography,  Grammar 
and  Arithmetic,  should  receive  attention  at  these  re- 
views. The  reasons  why  failures  occur  should  be 
taken  into  consideration.  Some  may  miss  lessons  on 
account  of  absence  from  school.  By  proper  encourage- 
ment on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  many  lessons  can  be 
made  up  by  the  pupils,  at  least  partially.  Weekly  re- 
views are  assigned  to  the  class  for  recitation,  hence 
pupils  are  expected  to  make  preparation  accordingly. 
They  are  more  extensive  than  daily  reviews. 

Monthly  Reviews  should  partake  more  of  a  general 
character,  and  should  lead  pupils  to  acquire  a  more 
comprehensive  view  and  practical  knowledge  of  the 
study  pursued.  They  should  be  conducted  mainly  in 
the  same  manner  as  the  weekly,  only  that  they  are  still 
more  extensive,  and  are  intended  to  widen  the  sphei-e 
of  the  pupils'  attainments.  These  reviews  may  be  con- 
ducted as  a  regular  school  exercise,  or  they  may  be 
held  in  the  evening,  when  parents  and  friends  of  edu- 
cation should  be  invited  to  attend.  This  gives  the  re- 
view more  of  a  public  character. 

At  the  close  of  a  subject,  a  division  or  section  of  a 
book,  the  whole  ought  to  be  reviewed  in  one  or  more 
special  recitations,  with  a  view  of  applying  the  princi- 
ples contained  in  the  lessons  to  the  practical  business 
of  life.  It  text-books  are  not  properly  divided  into 
subjects,  parts  or  sections,  the  teacher  ought  to  attend  to 
this  division  early  in  the  term.  He  ought  to  make  it 
a  special  duty  to  finish  each  section  before  taking  up 
the  next.  Text-books  on  spelling  and  reading  admit 
of  this  division.  We  have  adopted  this  plan  with  good 
results. 


Under  Special  Reviews  should  be  considered  lods 
that  are  taught  orally,  independent  of  text-books.  Sei 
may  be  Object  Lessons,  the  Elements  of  the  Naaci 
Sciences,  Music,  Drawing,  Composition  and  Lear 
Writing,  Accounts,  Mottoes  and  Moral  Precepts. 

In  all  the  foregoing  reviews,  excepting  perhaps  iit 
daily,  a  record  of  the  standing  of  each  pupil  shook  Ik 
kept.  These  records  are  more  reliable  in  showing  d« 
real  attaininents  of  pupils  than  those  taken  at  the  oe^ 
recitations.  They  show  whether  the  pupil  has  uitsscr 
mere  words.  These  records  should  be  used  by  die 
teacher  in  making  out  his  monthly  statements  to  paicK 
and  directors. 

Methods  of  Conducting  Reviews. — As  prerioBir 
stated,  tlie  age,  character  and  scholarship  of  pofMk,  aad 
the  branch  pursued, must  necessarily  modify Jthc  metkxL 
But  without  going  into  detail,  a  few  general  metbos 
will  be  presented. 

First. — Perhaps  the  best  test  in  reviewing  is  by  a^- 
ing  well -selected  miscellaneous  questions  pertinqiic 
the  subject  under  consideration.  In  primary  cbsew 
the  questions  may  be  given  in  the  phraseology  of  ^ 
text-books,  but  this  should  be  discarded  as  soon  s 
pupils  comprehend  questions  stated  in  otho-  wonk 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  reverse  questions,  that  is,  to  hxrt 
questions  and  answers  change  places.  In  more  ad- 
vanced classes  the  questions  should  not  be  those  of  die 
text-book.  Many  incidental  questions  should  be  askeii 
with  a  view  to  test  the  understanding  of  the  pupils  sb4 
to  awaken  thought.  In  a  review,  leading  que^dois 
should  be  avoided,  as  well  as  those  that  require  for  sa 
answer  either  "  Yes"  or  "  No."  The  questions  shosM 
be  as  definite  as  possible,  and  should  not  imply  any  ef 
the  facts  or  principles  that  should  be  stated  in  the  an- 
swer by  the  pupils. 

"  One  of  the  advantages  of  a  recitation,"  and  coosc- 
quently  of  a  review,  "  consists  in  the  accuracy,  fweds- 
ion  and  clearness  with  which  questions  are  answered.'' 
Teachers  should  insist  on  exactness  and  promptnes, 
and  not  receive  as  satisfactory,  imperfect  or  partial  an- 
swers. Require  intelligent  answers,  such  as  give  eri- 
dence  that  the  pupil  comprehends  the  subject. 

Second, — Another  method  is  to  have  the  questioss 
prepared  and  written  on  slips  of  paper — each  slip  con- 
taining one  or  more  questions.  These  sli|K  are  handed 
out  by  the  teacher,  or  they  may  be  drawn  by  the  paptis, 
no  one  knowing  what  particular  question  he  may  re- 
ceive. This  has  advantages  over  some  of  the  other 
methods.  It  gives  pupils  time  to  reflect  and  arrange 
their  answers.  It  relieves  the  teacher,  during  the  time 
of  the  review,  from  the  necessity  of  arranging  and  giv- 
ing questions,  hence  he  can  give  his  whole  attention  to 
the  answers. 

It  has  also  the  advantage  of  requiring  previous  f^j*- 
cial  preparation  by  the  teacher.  Occasionally  slips  of 
a  similar  character  may  be  prepared  by  the  pupils,  and 
handed  to  the  teacher  for  distribution  in  the  class. 
The  disadvantages  may  be  that  the  teacher  cannot  ac- 
commodate himself  so  well  to  the  individual  membes 
of  his  class,  and  that  it  imposes  additional  labor  on  tbe 
teacher  to  prepare  and  write  questions. 

Third. — I*upils  may  be  required  to  abridge  long  ex- 
planations and  answers  into  narrower  compass.  Thb 
can  be  used  in  connection  with  any  of  the  methods. 
Framing  and  writing  questions  on  a  subject  under  coa- 
sideration  by  the  pupils  is  a  good  exercise. 

Fourth. — Topical  review.  In  all  branches  admit- 
ting of  outlining,  the  topical  plan  of  reviewing  should 
be  used  in  intermediate  and  advanced  classes.  In  this 
method  the  teacher  assigns  a  subject  to  the  c1as>,  asd 
requires  each  member  to  form  an  outline.  After  the 
outline  is  formed,  each  member  recites  a  topic  as  it  is 
named  by  the  teacher.  If  a  number  of  subjects  ha« 
been  passed  over,  and  it  is  desired  to  review  them  a 
they  may  be  assigned  to  the  pupils,  each  one  out'--*- 
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-  <iifferent  subject     This  seems  to  be  the  best  method 
or  an  extensive  review. 

What  has  been  said  under  methods  applies  mostly  to 
►ixil  reviews.  It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  have  the  several 
Lixs-^vers  written  by  the  pupils.  Written  answers  bring 
►tKer  primary  branches  under  review,  such  as  spelling, 
>exitnanship,  use  of  capital  letters,  punctuation,  and 
Lcciiracy  and  conciseness  in  forms  of  expression. 
JTriticism  should  be  applied  to  all  these  departments. 
riie  written  plan  is  particularly  well  adapted  to  topical 
•eviews.  The  oral  and  written  methods  can  frequently 
>e  combined  to  great  achrantage. 

In  conducting  any  review  exercise,  the  teacher 
;liould  have  made  general  and  special  preparation,  so 
\islX,  he  may  "  arrange  the  subject-matter  of  the  lesson 
nto  proper  questions,  both  as  regards  matter  and 
"orm."  "  He  should  not  trust  to  the  inspiration  of  the 
noment,  or  to  his  general  knowledge  of  the  subject  he 
s  engaged  in  reviewing,  for  the  selection  of  matter  for 
^lis  questions  or  for  their  expression  in  verbal  form." 
riie  degree  of  difficulty  of  the  questions  must  be  regu- 
IsLted  according  to  the  advancement  of  the  class  under 
review.  The  teacher  is  not  expected  to  recite  the  re- 
irie-w  himself,  nor  to  repeat  the  answer  of  the  pupil — 
1.  very  common  fault.  The  answers  of  the  pupils 
should  be  full — expressed  in  full  propositions,  but  as 
concisely  as  possible. 

A  review  should  be  a  spirited  exercise.  The  teacher 
and  pupils  should  be  active.  If  the  exercise  is  carried 
on  in  a  slow,  drowsy  manner,  the  review  amounts  to 
very  little,  if  anjrthing. 

J^evinv-Dny.' — Friday  is  generally  taken  as  a 
weekly  review-day — a  day  to  attend  to  "  odds  and 
ends."  I  am  not  quite  decided  whether  this  is  the  best 
arrangement.  I  think  a  better  plan  would  be  to  review 
some  branches  on  other  days.  If  all  is  left  for  Friday, 
the  consequence  is  that  too  much  work  accumulates, 
and  cannot  be  attended  to  properly  for  want  of  time. 

There  is  a  class  of  instructors  (?),  if  I  may  use  the 
term,  who  do  nothing  but  review.  These,  however, 
forming  the  exception  and  not  the  rr//<?,  little  need  be 
said  of  them  in  this  paper.  They  should  be  directed 
to  study  carefully  "The  Recitation,"  as  treated  of  in 
many  of  our  works  on  teaching. 

In  conclusion,  we  would  say  to  all  teachers,  if  your 
dedire  and  aim  is  to  prepare  your  pupils  for  examina- 
tion, for  business,  or  for  the  practical  duties  of  life,  t^- 
wievr  frequently  QXiA  thoroughly — review  unXW  ^\\  have 
mastered  the  whole  subject. 

Mr.  Shaub,  Lancaster:  There  was  an  under- 
standing yesterday  that  we  should  give  some 
time  to  the  consideration  of  the  question 
whether  any  additional  legislation  is  necessary 
and  practicable,  and  if  so,  what  points  should 
be  especially  recommended.  Is  this  a  proper 
time  to  call  up  the  subject? 

The  Chair :  There  was  such  an  undrstanding, 
and  we  will  have  the  matter  brought  up  before 
final  adjournment;  but  perhaps  we  had  better 
finish  our  programme  for  this  session. 

Mr.  Glenn,  of  .A^rmstrong,  then  read  the  fol- 
lowing paper  on  the 

DUTV  OF  SUPERINTENDENT  AS  TO   METHODS  OF 

TEACHING  EACH  BRANCH  OF  STUDY. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  say  precisely  what  a  Super- 
intendent's duty  is  in  regard  to  the  metliod  of  teaching 
each  branch  in  school.  The  difficulty  arises  from  var- 
ious causes,  prominent  among  which  are  the  two  facts 
that  the  judgment  of  persons  of  equal  ability  frequently 
differs,  and  that  it  is  a  delicate  matter  to  step  into  a  school 
managed  by  another,  who,  perhaps,  has  the  full  confi- 
dence of  his  pupils,  and  insist  on  any  radical  change  in 
the  course  of  instruction. 


I  deem  it  the  duty  of  the  Superintendent  to  see  that 
the  instniction  in  the  different  branches  either  conforms 
to,  or  approximates  that  of  some  of  the  improved  meth- 
ods of  imparting  knowledge  in  tlie  branch  under  consid- 
eration. But  I  do  not  think  it  wise  for  a  Superintendent 
to  walk  into  the  school-house  as  though  he  were  "  mon- 
arch of  all  he  surveyed,"  and  find  fault  with  everything 
that  does  not  come  up  to  his  ideal  of  the  proper  way  of 
doing  things.  I  am  becoming  more  and  more  convinced 
of  tins  as  I  learn  more  of  the  diverse  opinions  entertained 
by  eminent  educaton>,  and  particularly  those  who  make 
a  business  of  instructing  Institutes. 

While  I  have  my  own  ideas  as  to  proper  modes 
of  instruction,  I  do  not  think  it  advisable  to  make  of 
them  a  Procrustean  bed  to  which  all  teachers  must  be 
made  to  fit.  For  I  fully  realize  that  I  could  not  follow 
the  method  which  some  do  with  apparent  success,  and 
possibly  they  could  not  follow  my  method  and  succeed. 
Hence  my  opinion  is  that  the  Superintendent  should  be 
less  anxious  as  to  the  method  pursued  by  the  teacher 
than  he  is  in  regard  to  the  spirit  which  animates  him. 
Of  course,  there  may  be  cases  when  a  teacher  is  obvi- 
ously at  fault,  or  teaching  manifest  error,  either  as  to 
fact  or  method.  In  such  cases  it  is  certainly  the  Super- 
intendent's duty  to  point  out  this  fact  by  a  series  of 
questions  in  the  school,  leading  it  to  see  the  error,  or 
in  private  conversation  with  the  teacher  at  the  close  of 
the  visit. 

As  a  sample  of  such  a  case  needing  correction,  that 
has  lately  come  under  my  own  observation,  I  would 
cite,  in  the  first  instance,  a  teacher  who,  in  giving  a 
primary  class  instruction  in  general  knowledge,  taught 
them  that  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States  was 
adopted  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776;  and  of  the  second, 
where  a  teacher  instructing  a  class  in  Arithmetic  evi- 
dently did  not  understand  the  correct  method  of  solv- 
ing the  problems. 

These  and  similar  cases  need  immediate  correction, 
but  while  the  methods  are  good  according  to  some 
approved  arithmetic,  and  there  exists  only  a  difference 
of  opinion  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  various 
methods,  I  regard  it  a  doubtful  policy  to  interfere. 
By  doing  so  I  am  disposed  to  think  a  Superintendent 
would  frequently  leave  an  impression  somewhat  like 
that  of  the  man  who,  when  called  upon  to  criticise  a 
reading  class,  remarked  that  "they  done  purty  well, 
but  mispronounced  the  word  felikity  (felicity)  every 
time-!" 

But  some  may  say,  if  the  Superintendent's  method 
is  not  to  be  followed,  and  the  instructions  given  at  our 
Institutes  put  into  practice,  how  will  schools  ever  be- 
come systematic  in  their  course  of  instruction?  and 
what  is  the  practical  utility  of  Institutes?  To  such  I 
would  reply,  that  systematic  teaching,  in  this  sense, 
that  is,  where  it  sinks  the  individuality  of  the  teacher, 
would  be  a  doubtful  good.  We  do  not  have  it  in  the 
pulpit,  at  the  bar,  in  the  sanctum,  or  anywhere  else — 
not  even  among  School  Superintendents !  I  should  be 
sorry  to  have  our  State  Superintendent  say  that  I  must 
examine  teachers  as  some  other  Superintendent  does. 
And  I  presume  the  other  Superintendent  would  be  just 
as  sorry  to  be  required  to  adopt  my  plan  of  examination. 

In  conclusion,  therefore,  as  to  the  duty  of  the  Super- 
intendent in  regard  to  methods  of  teaching  the  different" 
branches  in  sdhool,  I  hold  it  discharged  where  he  sees 
old  and  antiquated  methods  superseded  by  better  ones, . 
when  such  are  known,  without  insisting  on  methods  of 
doubtful  good,  simply  because  of  their  novelty.  He 
should  see  to  it  that  the  object  aimed  at  in  the  school 
is  not  simply  to  cram  the  children  with  a  few  facts 
from  the  text-books,  but  to  teach  them  to  think  and 
reason  for  themselves — lo  make  rational,  thinking,  in- 
telligent beings,  rather  ihan  encyclopaedias  of  informa- 
tion, even  if  such  a  result  were  possible. 

In  addition  to  this,  if  he  deem  it  advisable,  a  course 
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visitation,  may  do  much  toward  cultivating  a  vigorous 
public  sentiment  in  favor  of  good  school -houses,  good 
apparatus,  and  improved  metliods  of  teaching.  These 
lectures  should  be  carefully  prepared  and  well  delivered 
that  they  may  draw  together,  entertain  and  instruct  the 
people.  I  suppose  it  is  not  a  sin  to  please  people  when 
it  can  be  properly  done  to  their  own  good  and  to  the 
promotion  of  a  good  cause  in  their  midst,  any  more 
than  it  is  a  sin  to  put  honey  on  the  hands  to  keep  the 
bees  from  stinging  them  while  the  honey-comb  is  taken 
from  the  hive. 

3.  The  public  examinations  excite  interest.  Specta- 
tors should  be  freely  admitted  as  long  as  there  is  room 
for  them.  Mr.  B  thinks  that  teachers'  wages  are  too 
high.  He  has  found  a  young  man  who  offers  his  ser- 
vices at  twelve  dollars  a  month  and  board  around,  and 
has  come  to  hear  him  examined.  He  goes  home  be- 
lieving that  he  has  found  the  wrong  man,  and  ever 
afterwards  favors  the  employment  of  competent  teachers. 
Boys  and  girls  copy  the  questions  and  take  them  home 
for  study,  and  the  examination  remains  the  leading  topic 
of  conversation  for  weeks.  Agitation  goes  l)efore 
reform. 

4.  The  newspapers  of  the  county  may  be  enlisted  in 
the  cause  of  school  reform.  Editors  as  a  class  are  al- 
most universally  in  favor  of  good  schools,  and  are  ready 
to  assist  the  Superintendent  in  advancing  the  interests 
of  education  in  the  county.  They  cheerfully  publish 
all  his  reports,  and  whatever  he  may  wish  to  say  to  the 
directors,  teachers  and  people  in  regard  to  their  schools. 
This  engine  of  pojver  should  not  be  neglected  by  him 
whose  duty  it  is  to  preside  over  the  forces  of  education. 

5.  District  institutes,  when  well  conducted,  have  an 
invigorating  influence  on  public  sentiment,  and  should 
have  the  presence  of  the  Superintendent  as  often  as  his 
manifold  duties  permit  him  to  attend. 

6.  The  active  co-operation  of  the  leading  men  of  all 
occupations  and  professions  should,  as  far  as  possible, 
be  secured.  The  ministers,  men  fully  alive  to  the  best 
interests  of  humanity,  have  great  influence  with  the 
people,  and  can  render  strong  assistance  in  producing 
that  sentiment  whose  outgrowths  are  good  school -houses, 
trained  teachers,  happy  scholars  and  a  refined  society. 

7.  The  Superintendent  may  urge  School  Boards  to 
subscribe  for  The  Pennsylvania  School  ypumal. 
Though  I  state  this  point  briefly,  it  is  one  of  much 
importance. 

8.  He  may  encours^e  the  OT^nization  of  reading 
circles  and  hterary  societies.  Let  the  intellects  of  the 
people  be  stimulated,  and  good  schools  will  be  in  de- 
mand. 

9.  The  annual  Institute  is  perhaps  the  chief  power  for 
•the  elevation  of  public  sentiment  in  reference  to  schools. 
Let  the  Superintendent  nuike  the  Institute  a  success,  and 
a  great  work  is  accomplished.  Ministers,  lawyers, 
physicians  and  business  men,  drop  in  to  see  how  the 
present  methods  of  teaching  compare  with  those  of 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago.  The  Institute  instructor 
should  be  able  to  hold  the  attention  of  his  audience 
while  he  presents  the  best  thoughts  of  the  best  wlucators 
on  the  principles  and  methods  of  teaching.  Teachers, 
by  shirking  the  work  and  walking  the  streets,  or  stand- 
ing in  groups  in  the  hall,  can  disgrace,  in  the  eyes  of  all 
observers,  the  Institute,  their  occupation,  and  them- 
selves. In  the  evening  a  literary  entertainment  can  be 
given.  A  popular  lecture  may  be  delivered,  and  the 
sweet  voice  of  Miss  Belle  McClintock,  of  Meadville, 
Miss  Hall,  of  Titusville,  or  some  other  of  our  county's 
favorite  singers,  add  exquisite  delight  to  the  occasion. 
Everybody  is  pleased  and  feels  an  increased  interest 
in  the  teachers  and  their  work. 

The  publication  of  the  full  proceedings  of  the  Insti- 
tute in  pamphlet  form,  and  the  distribution  of  copies 
among  teachers,  directors,  and  leading  citizens  of  the 
county,  will  do  much  towards  moulding  public  senti- 


ment in  favor  of  a  better  education  than  th:tt  of 
we  as  Pennsylvanians  are  now  justly  proud. 

10.  The  exhibition  of  school-room  ^'ock  aC 
County  Fair.  Written  examinations,  con 
and  letters  written  by  pupils  of  the  diiierefie  ^aM 
properly  labeled ;  models  of  school  houses  and  hM 
boards;  samples  of  furniture,  charts,  maps,  gkbts^ 
other  forms  of  apfxiRLtus  in  use,  will,  if  put  oc 
tion,  greatly  interest  the  enterprising  people  «^ 
sure  to  attend  the  Fair.  One  dav  of  the  w 
be  set  apart  for  the  children  and  their  work.  A  p^ 
parade  of  the  schools,  reading,  recitation^,  and  sap| 
by  the  children,  and  a  few  brief  addresses  b?  daq 
persons  who  can  s|>eak  well,  might  occupy  a  p«i 
the  day,  the  rest  of  the  time  being  given  to  an  'ssf&\ 
tion  of  the  written  work,  models,  and  sain|des.  %l^ 
should  men  not  be  more  interested  in  their  cKHpi 
than  in  their  horses  and  sheep  ?  Why  should  "^^ 
glory  in  good  schools  more  than  ip  a  fine  breed  d  tf 
tie? 

The  Count)'  Superintendent  has  charge  of  the  adol 
interests.  If  he  does  not  look  after  them,  tbes  viii 
will  care  for  them  ?  The  farmer  takes  his  stoci:  ft 
lady  takes  the  work  of  her  hands;  and  the  <jaa( 
Superintendent  neglects  his  opportunity,  if  the  pdif 
schools,  the  chief  interest  of  the  county,  are  not 
sented. 

I  have  not  attempted  to  tell  you  all  that  can  be 
I  have  mentioned  only  a  few  items  which  may 
to  your  minds  things  far  better. 

In  order  to  use  these  ten  engines  for  battering  den 
the  walls  of  fogyism,  the  Superintendent  must  be  aaa 
qualified  for  his  position.  The  schools  and  psiii 
sentiment  in  reference  to  them  will  attain  lo  his  kie 
By  his  skill  and  personal  influence  he  will  eitber  db 
vate  public  sentiment  or  pull  it  down.  If  he  is  a  si 
of  a  large  nature,  of  broad  culture,  the  sentiment  of  i 
people  will  rise  toward  his  own ;  but  if  he  is  a  ma^ 
narrow  mind  and  poor  attainments,  he  will  proni 
curse  rather  than  a  blessing. 

The  County  Superintendent  should  have  an  abat 
ance  of  sunshine  in  his  nature.  He  should  be  a  si 
of  a  pleasant  and  forcible  address ;  a  man  wh<^e  S» 
ary  attainments  secure  him  respect ;  a  man  who  &4 
favor  with  the  people,  and  whose  personal  inflneocea 
felt  wherever  he  moves.  If  these  ten  directions  «« 
added,  this  would  be  their  sum  :  "  Be  such  a  dbb.* 
be  a  woman  with  such  qualifications." 


WEDNESDAY  EVENING. 


THE  Convention  was  called  to  order  by  tbe 
President,  who  announced  that  the  onkr 
for  the  first  half-hour  was  **  Miscellaneous  Bis- 
ness." 

UNPAID  WARRANTS. 

Mr.  Davis,  Clarion :  It  is  well  known  to  a- 
present  that  a  large  portion  of  last  year's  schoci 
appropriation  is  still  unpaid,  although  the  it- 
ports  of  the  state  officers  show  a  balance  in  tbe 
treasury  all  the  time.  The  Superintcndeni « 
Public  Instruction,  out  of  regard  for  the  crc(S 
of  the  state,  refrained  from  drawing  the  «^- 
rants  for  a  considerable  time  after  they  we? 
due,  knowing  that  they  would  not  be  paid ;  btf 
finally,  under  great  pressure,  he  drew  tk3i 
and  payment  has  been  refused.  I  would  Va 
to  be  informed  why  they  cannot  be  paid,  sioff 
there  has  been  a  balance  of  $400,000  and 
wards  lying  in  the  treasury  all  the  time  for 
last  four  months,  and  part  of  the  time  ot« 
million.     We  know  that  the  fault  is  not  \n{ 
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partment  of  Public  Instruction,  and  I  think 
delaying  the  warrants  it  acted  wisely  under 
the  circumstances.  But  the  fact  is  that  there 
more  than  enough  money  in  somebody's 
ids  to  pay  these  warrants,  and  they  are  not 
<i  ;  and  that  somebody  seems  to  be  the  State 
iasurer,  according  to  his  own  official  figures. 
blr.  Dickson,  Allegheny :  Will  these  war- 
its  draw  interest  after  being  refused  ? 
The  Chair :  No  debt  of  the  State  ever  draws 
erest. 

Wir.  McQuown,  Clearfield:  The  treasurers  of 
tool  boards  did  not  in  all  cases  receive  no- 
5  that  the  warrants  would  not  be  paid ;  in  one 
»e  the  banker  cashed  the  warrant,  and  the 
>ney  was  paid  out ;  then  the  warrant  came 
ck  dishonored,  and  the  Treasurer  had  no 
>ney  to  refund. 

The  Chair :  We  did  give  Directors  notice  in 
te  yourftal  that  the  warrants  might  not  be 
id,  but  advised  them  to  present  them  at  the 
ual  places  for  payment,  and  try  to  get  them 
shed.  We  could  not  speak  positively,  be- 
use  we  could  not  ascertain  definitely  from 
5  Treasurer  whether  they  would  be  paid  or 
•t.  We  also  advised  them  not  to  discount 
B  waiTants,  but  hold  them  as  long  as  possi- 
e ;  and  if  necessary  to  borrow  money,  using 
em  as  collateral. 

Mr.  McQuown :  In  the  case  referred  to,  the 
irectors  did  see  the  notice  in  The  Journal ^ 
It  the  Treasurer  did  not. 
The  Chair  :  The  complaint  about  this  matter 
universal,  and  it  is  the  most  annoying  and 
ipleasant  occurrence  that  I  have  encountered 
jring  my  official  life — indeed,  the  like  has 
ever  happened  since  the  establishment  of  the 
:hool  system.  I  have  no  charge  to  make 
gainst  the  State  Treasurer,  and  without  having 
lade  special  examination,  i  think  the  figures 
iven  as  his  balances  can  hardly  be  correct, 
►ut  however  that  may  be,  there  was  an  appro- 
riation  of  a  million  dollars  made  to  schools 
>r  1878,  which  remained  in  the  Treasury  un- 
>uched  for  over  a  year.  In  June,  1879,  the 
eports  from  the  districts  began  to  come  in,  and 
be  Jaw  is  mandatory  upon  the  Superintendent 
if  Public  Instruction  to  draw  his  warrants.  It 
isually  takes  six  months  to  issue  them  all, 
mt  they  are  due  when  the  report  is  received, 
md  we  begin  issuing  them  at  once.  This  time 
he  State  Treasurer  informed  me  that  he  had 
10  money  to  pay  the  warrants,  but  would  have 
t  by  September ;  and  if  they  were  issued  before 
hat  time  they  would  be  dishonored.  I  waited 
hose  diree  months,  not  wishing  to  come  in 
:onflict  with  the  Treasury,  still  less  to  have 
school  warrants  dishonored ;  on  application  to 
the  Treasury  we  were  put  off  for  another 
month,  then  another,  then  to  the  end  of  the 
financial  year,  the  first  of  January ;  and  up 
to  that  date  not  a  dollar  of  tlie  school  appro- 
priation for  1878  had  been  paid,  though  large 
sums  were  meanwhile  paid  out  on  appropria- 
tions for  1870  for  other  purposes.  Early  in  Jan- 
uary I  wrote  a  note  to  the  State  Treasurer,  stat- 
ing that  great  inconvenience  had  resulted  from 
the  delay,  that  the  law  required  the  warrants  to 
be  drawn,  and  that  we  would  begin  issuing  them 
on  January  12th,  and  continue  until  all  were  is- 
sued.    We  accordingly  did   so ;  the  warrants 


were  issued,  accompanied  by  a  statement  of  the 
facts ;  many  of  them  have  been  discounted, 
and  most  of  them  dishonored.  This  ought  not 
to  be  so,  and  the  blame  rests  somewhere. 
The  Depariment  has  been  the  object  of  abuse 
and  criticism,  first  for  delaying  the  issue  of  the 
warrants,  and  now  for  want  of  business  capac- 
ity in  drawing  them  against  an  empty  treasury ; 
but  the  fault  is  not  ours.  I  have  not,  as  I  said, 
made  any  examination  as  to  whether  there  was 
money  in  the  treasury  all  this  time  ;  but  if  there 
was  none,  there  ought  to  have  been,  and  some- 
body is  to  blame.  The  fact  that  we  were  be- 
hindhand was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
last  Legislature,  and  they  had  the  means  of 
providing  for  us  ;  for  the  State  Treasurer  car- 
ries in  one  pocket  one  million  and  a  half 
of  dollars  belonging  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  while 
the  other  pocket  is  said  to  be  empty ;  and  the 
Legislature  could  convert  it  into  the  General 
Fund,  while  the  State  officers  cannot.  I  can 
give  you  no  information  as  to  when  the  war- 
rants will  be  paid,  because  I  cannot  get  any. 
Present  your  warrants  over  at  the  Treasury,  or 
ask  for  information,  and  they  will  tell  you  they 
have  no  money,  and  don't  know  when  they  will 
have  any. 

Mr.  Dickson,  Allegheny :  The  only  criticism 
I  have  heard  upon  the  Department  was  that  it 
should  have  issued  the  warrants  as  soon  as  due. 

Prof.  J.  A.  Cooper,  Edinboro'  Normal  School : 
Twelve  weeks  ago  I  called  at  the  Treasury  De- 
partment, told  them  I  had  a  warrant  for  $10,000, 
and  asked  for  payment,  which  was  refused — no 
funds ;  on  asking  when  they  would  be  able  to 
pay,  they  thought  in  about  three  months.  Some 
time  after  I  called  again,  and  received  the 
same  answer — ^wait  three  months.  Meeting  a 
friend,  I  mentioned  the  matter  to  him,  and  he 
said  there  was  plenty  of  moViey  in  the  Treasury, 
as  he  would  show  me;  so  we  went  into  the 
Auditor's  General's  office,  and  on  inquiry  were 
shown  the  sworn  monthly  statements  of  the 
Treasurer  for  December,  January  and  Feb- 
ruary— from  which  I  copied  these  figures :  On 
December  31,  1879,  there  was  in  the  Treasurer's 
hands  $1,889,679.08,  of  which  $1,315,946.10  be- 
longed to  the  sinking  fund,  and  balance  of 
$563,732.98  to  the  general  fund.  On  January 
31,  1880,  there  was  in  the  Treasurer's  hands 
$2,099,781.76;  belonging  to  sinking  fund  $1,- 
693,304.64,  and  balance  of  $406,341.12  to  gen- 
eral fund.  On  February  29,  1880,  there  was  in 
the  Treasurer's  hands  $1,949,209.23;  belonging 
to  sinking  fund  $1,188,456.96,  and  balance  of 
$760,752.27  to  general  fund.  These  balances 
in  the  general  fund  are  subject  to  the  payment 
of  school -warrants  as  well  as  any  other  debts 
of  the  State.  But  the  report  for  March  is  best 
of  all;  for  it  shows  in  the  Treasurer's  hands 
$2,135,450.67;  sinking  fund  $1,098,536.61,  and 
balance  in  general  fund  $1,036,914.0(3.  I  sup- 
pose this  fully  establishes  the  statement  of  the 
gendeman  from  Clarion,  that  there  has  been 
more  than  $400,000  in  the  Treasury  all  the 
time,  subject  to  the  payment  of  these  warrants, 
while  they  were  being  dishonored  and  dis- 
counted. Observe,  these  are  the  figures  of  the 
State  Treasurer's  ovrn  sworn  statement ;  and  he 
reports  to  the  Auditor  General  that  while  he  was 
telling  us  he  had  no  money,  there  was  a  balance 
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of  half  a  million  in  December,  a  little  less  in 
January,  and  since  then  increasing  at  the  rate 
of  ten  thousand  dollars  a  day.  The  figures 
given  under  the  State's  Treasurer's  oath,  and 
die  State  Treasurer's  replies  to  the  Department, 
do  not  exactly  agree. 

Mr.  Dickson,  Allegheny:  How  do  other 
Superintendents  manage  to  live  without  money  ? 
I  have  received  no  salary  for  six  or  seven 
months ;  my  bankers  return  the  warrant. 

The  Chair:  In  justice  to  the  State  Treasurer, 
it  must  be  said  that  he  pays  all  salaries.  The 
case  just  stated  has  been  a  mistake,  made  in 
mixing  up  the  Superintendent's  warrant  with 
those  of  the  districts.  I  cannot  dispute  Prof. 
Cooper's  figures,  as  I  do  not  know  the  facts ;  I 
can  do  nothing  but  take  the  State  Treasurer's 
word  when  he  says  he  has  no  money.  I  think 
the  people  will  see  that  men  are  sent  to  the  next 
Legislature  who  will  provide  money  for  the 
payment  of  the  school  appropriation,  and  com- 
pel somebody  to  pay  it.  Meanwhile,  I  know 
of  no  way  to  obtain  redress. 

Mr.  Berg,  Cambria :  Can  this  Convention  do 
nothing  in  the  direction  of  getting  some  light 
on  the  question  of  when  the  warrants  will  be 
paid? 

The  Chair :  You  can  appoint  a  committee  to 
call  upon  the  State  Treasurer  for  information, 
or  to  invite  him  to  visit  the  Contention  and  ex- 
plain the  situation. 

Mr.  Chamberlain.  Crawford:  I  move  that  a 
committee  of  fifteen  Superintendents  be  ap- 
pointed, to  request  the  State  Treasurer  to  meet 
the  Convention,  and  explain  why  the  school 
appropriations  are  not  paid.  - 

Prof.  Cooper:  Would  it  not  be  a  proper 
amendment  to  appoint  a  committee  to  ask  the 
Auditor  General  to  appear  or  send  his  clerk 
here  with  the  sworn  official  statements  of  the 
Treasurer,  showing  large  balances  in  the  gen- 
eral fund  while  the  warrants  were  being  dishon- 
ored ?  That  would  give  him  something  to  ex- 
plain, and  I  offer  that  amendment. 

Mr.  Baer,  Berks :  I  think  we  had  better  first 
hear  the  Treasurer,  and  if  his  statement  is  not 
satisfactory,  it  will  be  time  to  go  further. 

Mr.  Berg,  Cambria:  1  think  the  amendment 
is  improper;  it  is  treating  the  Treasurer  with 
contempt. 

Mr.  Prather,  Venango:  The  contempt  has 
been  exhibited  by  the  Treasurer  toward  the 
school  authorities  of  the  State,  in  not  giving  a 
fair  statement  of  the  facts  to  the  Department. 
There  is  crookedness  somewhere :  and  we  have 
a  right  to  know  the  facts  from  headquarters. 
We  want  to  know  why  the  money  in  hand  is 
not  paid  out;  and  if  that  is  satisfactorily  ex- 
plained, then  we  want  to  know  when  there  will 
be  money  for  this  purpose. 

Prof.  Cooper :  Suppose  the  Treasurer  tells  you, 
as  his  clerks  told  me,  that  he  has  no  money; 
then  you  want  the  figures  from  the  Auditor 
General,  to  find  out  what  these  large  balances 
mean. 

Mr.  Magee,  Clinton:  I  think  we  are  handling 
the  State  Treasurer  pretty  roughly,  without 
giving  him  a  chance  to  defend  himself.  The 
warrants  of  Superintendents  need  not  be  dis- 
counted— if  you  will  present  them  to-morrow, 
they  will  be  paid. 


Prof.  Cooper :  That  is  nothing  to  the 
question.  If  he  keeps  back  money  thai  is  ^ 
and  payable  to  others,  in  order  to  give  ei 
Superintendents,  he  does  wrong. 

Prof.  Cooper's  amendment  was  lost  «  i 
division — ayes  21,  noes  35;  and  the  motioad 
Mr.  Chamberlain  was  agreed  to. 

PROFESSIONAL  CERTIFICATES- 

Mr.  Dickson :  Suppose  a  number  of  teadis 
present  themselves  at  a  Professional  evanris 
tion,  of  whose  proficiency  in  teaching  the  sef 
eral  branches  I  am  thoroughly  satisfied,  need 
examine  upon  those  branches  where  they  bw 
already  made  No.  i :  that  is,  can  I  give  liaa 
an  examination  on  additional  branches*  sod 
as  algebra,  geometry,  elements  of  physics,  aa 
give  them  Professional  certificate,  with  ooa 
for  the  extra  branches  ? 

The  Chair :  If  they  have  already  made  Xa 
I  in  all  the  regular  branches,  and  you  are  sacs 
fied  of  their  professional  skill,  I  see  no  objecda 
to  giving  the  Professional.  Of  course  they  s 
entitled  to  credit  for  the  additional  branches  a 
which  you  examine  them. 

Mr.  A.  J.  Davis,  of  Clarion,  then  read  di 
following  paper  on 

EXHIBITIONS  OF  SCHOLARS*  WORK. 

Whei!^  NapoleoD  III.  added  Elducation  to  th«  fisii 
subjects  which  had  a  distinct  place  assigned  to  thai 
the  Exposition  of  1867,  with  a  special  view  to  tbed: 
vation  of  the  moral,  physical  and  intellectual  coadiM 
of  the  population,  he  perfonned  an  act  wfaidi,  ia  Q 
language  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Hoyt,  U.  S.  educadcnal  Rfii 
sentative  at  the  Paris  Exposition,  "  should  of  dsdi 
place  his  name  on  the  page  of  permanent  histoif  1 
letters  of  light,  aad  insure  to  his  memory  the  \xaak 
tions  of  mankind.**  It  is  to  him  that  the  urarki  i 
mdebted  for  the  fitting  homage  paid  as  a  nation  tofia 
great  department  or  outgrowth  of  our  Christian  dru 
zation. 

Special  prominence  was  g^ven  to  education  at  ik 
Vienna  exhibition,  in  1873,  where  it  was  honored  w^ 
the  rank  of  a  "  group,"  and  special  eflbrts  were  Bui 
to  insure  such  a  representation  as  would  promote  i 
advancement  throughout  the  world. 

We  all  remember  the  Pennsylvania  Educatiod 
Hall,  the  Kindergarten  School  house,  the  SwEtSsi 
School-house,  and  the  various  educational  cxJiibis 
which  fonned  such  an  interesting  feature  of  cmt  vn 
Centennial  Exhibition.  • 

It  is  not  many  yeais  since  it  would  have  beeo  £^ 
cult  to  convince  even  leading  educators  that  scbvol 
work  could  be  prepared  in  such  a  manner  as  vocii 
not  only  enable  teachers  to  show  results,  in  laog:^ 
form,  for  labor  performed  in  the  school -Rx>m,  but  vai 
such  as  would  aflford  a  most  efficient  means  of  prooot- 
ing  the  progress  and  culture  of  their  pupils.  Tn^ 
Mr.  Josiah  Holbrook,  as  early  as  1842,  "nnkitxk 
the  organization  of  school  exchanges,  the  object  tf 
which  was  an  interchange,  among  schools  in  diftntf 
parts  of  the  country  and  in  foreign  countries,  of  speci- 
mens of  pupils'  work ;  such  as  maps,  drawii^  geoB- 
etrical  solids,  collections  of  minerals,  etc.  In  this  «Y 
he  conceived,  the  intellectual  activities  of  the  pnpft 
would  be  stimulated ;  and  besides,  by  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  the  product^  of  each  other's  labor,  tkit 
standard  of  excellence  would  be  elevated  and  tkdtj 
desire  for  improvement  increased.''  But  it  seems  tbftj 
Mr.  Holbrook  was  a  quarter  of  a  century  in  adnsej 
of  his  time. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  lessons  learned  at  the  Or ' 
tennial,  the  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  is 
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:uted  competitive  examinations  throughout  tliat  state, 
stnd  selected  specimens  of  examination  papers  are 
transmitted  annually  to  a  committee  appointed  to  pass 
upon  the  merits  of  these  exercises.  The  result  is,  that 
in  several  counties  of  Illinois,  the  educational  exhibits 
at  the  agricultural  fairs  attract  universal  attention,  and 
Mary  Allen  West,  County  Supermtendent  of  Knox 
county,  says  in  reference  to  these  county  exhibitions, 
**  I  have  great  faith  that  the  work  has  been,  and  will 
be,  of  great  benefit  to  our  schools." 

Several  counties  of  Pennsylvania  have  had  exhibits 
of  scholars'  work  at  the  fairs  during  the  past  few  years. 
**  Children's  day,"  at  the  last  Agricultural  Fair  held  in 
Clarion  county,  was  an  event  in  the  educational  history 
of  that  section,  while  the  display  of  scholars'  work 
which  was  on  exhibition  side  by  side  with  the  products, 
manufactures,  etc.  of  the  county  was  not  the  least  at- 
tractive department  of  the  Fair. 

The  class  of  1879  at  Edinboro  State  Normal  School 
took  a  new  departure  at  their  commencement  exercises, 
last  June,  by  holding  an  exposition.  The  teachers  of 
the  counties  of  Clearfield  and  Clarion,  in  Western 
Pennsylvania,  have  made  special  efforts  to  put  the 
work  of  their  pupils  on  exhibition  at  their  County  In- 
stitutes. 

During  the  past  two  years  many  of  the  schools  of 
my  county  closed  with  oral  examinations,  displaying 
at  the  same  time,  on  the  walls  and  desks  of  the  school- 
room, specimens  of  work  executed  by  the  pupils  during 
the  term.  Variety  and  zest  were  added  to  the  exami- 
nation exercises  by  interspersing  singing  and  literary 
exercises.  The  schools  of  one  township  united  at  the 
close  of  the  term  of  1879,  in  holding  an  exhibition  of 
scholars'  work;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  term  just 
ended,  several  districts  held  a  joint  exhibidon  of  the 
same  character. 

The  papers  thus  prepared  and  exhibited,  together 
"with  collections  made,  and  apparatus  devised  and 
manufactured  by  pupils  and  teachers,  are  preserved ; 
part  being  retained  by  the  schools,  and  a  portion  for- 
warded to  the  County  Superintendent's  office,  which 
thus  constitutes  an  educational  museum  in  miniature. 

At  a  meeting  of  Superintendents  in  Washington, 
Gen.  Garfield  called  in  question  the  methods  and  re- 
sults of  modem  educational  practice  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  past,  citing  the  failures  at  West  Point  en- 
trance examinations  as  evidence  of  the  inefhciency  of 
the  present  public  school  system.  As  there  were  no 
products  of  the  school  work  of  years  back  to  compare 
with  the  products  of  the  school  work  of  to-day,  it  was 
an  easy  matter  to  make  statements  on  either  side  of  the 
question  which  might  or  might  not  be  worthless,  with- 
out fear  of  contradiction  by  facts.  So  it  will  be  seen 
that  these  exhibits  have  (or  will  have  in  the  future)  a 
value  in  themselves,  aside  from  the  benefit  derived  by 
the  pupils  in  preparing  them. 

I  shall  endeavor  briefly  to  suggest  methods  for  the 
preparation  of  materials  which  will  be  tangible  and 
permanent  evidence  of  the  methods  and  results  in  all 
our  schools,  and  the  preparation  of  which  will  serve  to 
improve  the  prevailing  good  methods,  and  correct  those 
that  ^re  bad. 

The  manuscript  work  of  the  pupils  should  be  so  ar- 
ranged as  to  exhibit  in  a  clear,  self-explanatory  manner 
the  regular  work  of  every  pupil  in  every  class;  the 
name,  age  and  grade  of  the  pupil ;  the  branch  of  study 
and  the  particular  subject  in  the  branch  from  which  the 
work  is  taken ;  the  time  at  which  the  work  was  pre- 
pared, and  the  amount  of  time  used  in  preparing  each 
exercise ;  the  manner  of  preparation ;  the  rank  in  any 
given  exercise  of  any  pupil  as  compared  with  all  the 
other  pupils  in  the  class ;  the  names  of  the  pupils  ab- 
sent from  the  class  at  the  time  the  exercise  was  taken 
up ;  and  the  name  of  the  school,  the  district,  and  of  the 
teacher. 


Every  class  should  be  made  to  contribute  to  the 
written  work ;  and  every  branch  required  by  law  to  be 
taught  in  our  schools  should  be  represented  by  manu- 
scripts prepared  during  the  term.  Specimens  of  draw- 
ing— inventive  industrial  drawing  and  map-drawing — 
displayed  on  the  wall,  or  mounted  as  class-work  and 
fastened  together  with  binding-pins  are  very  attractive. 

//  must  be  understood  that  no  exercise  is  ever  taken 
up  merely  for  exhibition  purposes.  It  must  always 
serve  in  the  best  manner  the  purposes  of  correct  and 
thorough  instruction. 

The  usual  method  pui^ued  in  my  own  county  of 
mounting  papers  prepared  by  pupils,  is  to  write  a 
heading  to  each  paper  containing  the  following  items : 
The  name,  age,  and  standing  of  the  pupil,  and  the 
grade  or  class  to  which  he  ^longs ;  the  branch,  the 
subject,  the  manner  of  preparation,  the  time  employed, 
the  date  of  preparation  and  the  number  of  the  exercise. 

The  manner  of  preparation  is  distinguished — ^as  a 
study  prepared  at  the  study  seats  with  books  open,  a 
recitation  written  from  memory  at  a  regular  lesson  in 
class,  or  as  an  examhiation. 

The  papers  constituting  one  exercise,  or  lesson,  are 
fastened  together  with  binding  pins,  the  grade  or 
standing  of  each  pupil  is  m^irked  on  his  paper  by  the 
teacher,  and  absent  pupils  are  represented  by  adding  a 
sheet  containing  the  names  of  such  pupils.  The  cause 
of  absence  may  be  ascertained  afterward  and  stated 
near  each  name. 

HBADING  OF   INDIVIDUAL  PAPBRS. 

No. . . . '.     Pupil, Age,. . . .  Per  cent, 

Grade, Branch, Date, 

How  prepared, Time  used, 

Lesson 

A  cover  is  then  fastened  over  each  set  of  qlass  exer- 
cises which  has  displayed  upon  it  the  following  facts : 
The  date  of  preparation,  the  name  of  the  district  and 
of  the  school,  the  nnmber  of  the  set  of  exercises,  the 
branch  and  lesson,  the  number  of  pupils  in  the  class, 
the  average  age  and  average  standing  of  the  members, 
the  manner  of  preparation  and  the  name  of  teacher. 

MODBL  OP  COVER  USBD  I.AST  TBRM. 

SECOND  ANNUAL  EXPOSITION 

OF  THB 

PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  CLiJRION  COUNTY,  P^. 

For  School  Year  beginning  yune  /,  /579,  ending  yun«  /,  1880. 
REGULAR  WORK.      EVERY  PUPIL  REPRESENTED. 

District, School. 

No Grade, Date, 

Branch, Lesson, No.  in  Class, . . . 

Avenge  Age,  ....  Average  per  cent,  .... 

TV.         ^       f  Manner...., 

Preparation,  I  Ti^^  ^^j 

Teacher. 

It  will  repay  the  teacher  to  have  these  covers  printed 
on  neat  paper. 

When  on  exhibition,  the  exercise  thus  prepared 
should  be  fastened  securely  to  the  tops  of  the  study 
desks,  in  appropriate  order  so  that  persons  wishing  to 
examine  them  may  do  so  while  being  comfortably 
seated,  without  danger  of  confusion  or  disarrangement. 

In  addition  to  the  regular  branches  usually  taught  in 
our  schools,  the  pupils  may  readily  be  induced  to  col- 
lect specimens  of  wood  growing  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
school  and  label  them;  seeds  may  be  bottled  and 
labeled;  grasses  may  be  neatly  mounted  on  a  large 
card,  numbered  and  catalogued ;  leaves  and  plants  may 
be  pressed  and  mounted  on  cards  and  Uie  names  of  the 
specimens  written ;  cabinets  of  rocks,  fossils  and  min- 
erals may  ba  formed  under  the  direction  of  the  teacher. 

An  endless  variety  of  material  may  thus  be  obtained. 
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which  will  serve  for  science  lessons  by  means  of 
objects,  and  which  will  add  greatly  to  the  attractiveness 
of  a  display  of  scholars'  work. 

Charts  illustrating  various  subjects  may  be  prepared 
by  teachers  and  pupils.  Advantage  may  be  taken  of 
unpleasant  w^eather,  when  pupils  cannot  go  out  to  play 
during  the  noon  hour,  at  which  time  they  may  be  in- 
terested in  the  preparation  of  charts  and  in  devising 
and  manufacturing  apparatus  illustrative  of  the  subjects 
which  the  classes  are  studying.  No  better  amusement 
could  be  afforded  some  pupils  than  by  permitting  diem 
to  assist  in  such  work,  and  many  will  soon  develop 
wonderful  aptitude  and  talent  in  executing  the  work 
and  in  originating  new  ideas. 

One  of  our  live  teachers  created  a  deep  interest  in 
this  line  of  work  a  few  years  ago,  while  he  carefully 
abstained  from  encroaching  upon  the  time  allotted  to 
what  is  generally  termed  regular  school  work.  The 
pupils  eagerly  traversed  the  adjoining  helds  and  forests 
seeking  for  specimens;  charts  and  many  articles  of 
apparatus  were  contrived,  and  that  school,  though  in  a 
country  district,  has  a  cabinet  to-day  that  would  not 
fail  to  interest  any  lover  of  science. 

We  have  in  Clarion  county,  "  School  expositions," 
"  District  expositions,"  and  "  County  expositions  ;" 
and  may  we  not  hope  that,  before  many  years,  we  may 
have  a  State  exposition  of  scholars'  work  and  a  com- 
parison made  of  the  work  done  in  in  different  sections 
of  our  noble  Commonwealth  ? 

It  is  but  proper  to  state  that  I  am  indebted  for  some 
of  the  ideas  contained  in  this  paper,  to  an  article 
written  for  the  Reunion^  by  Prof.  R.  H.  Holbrook. 

LEGISLATION   REQUIRED. 

At  the  close  of  the  reading,  Mr.  Davis  said 
that  as  the  subject-matter  of  the  paper  had  been 
already  touched  upon  in  previous  discussions, 
it  would  be  profitable  to  give  the  time  allotted 
to  its  discussion  to  the  further  consideration  of 
the  pap^r  read  by  Mr.  Shaub,  on  "  New  Legis- 
lation Required."  On  his  motion,  it  was  agreed 
to  take  up  that  question. 

Mr.  Hofford,  Carbon:  Many  of  our  school 
buildings  are  quite  unsuitable.  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Instruction,  or  some  other  com- 
petent authority,  should  furnish  a  plan  for 
country  school-houses,  and  the  law  should 
compel  the  Directors  to  build  them  of  sufficient 
size,  and  provide  proper  furniture  and  ventila- 
tion. Again,  the  school  grounds  are  often  too 
small — they  should  include  at  least  an  acre. 

Mr.  McQuown,  Clearfield  :  Can  the  Superin- 
tendent add  any  branch  to  the  Provisional  cer- 
tificate, and  require  teachers  to  be  examined 
upon  it  ? 

The  Chair :  He  cannot. 

Mr.  McQuown :  Then  I  think  we  need  some 
legislation  to  widen  the  certificate,  to  take  in 
"general  information." 

Mr.  Keith,  Altoona :  The  present  law  has  been 
so  construed  as  to  include  general  information. 

The  Chair :  Of  course  ;  and  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  all  you  want  within  the  legal 
branches.  You  can  put  algebra  and  geometry 
under  arithmetic,  for  instance ;  and  so  with  the 
other  branches. 

Mr.  Desh,  Allentown  :  When  Directors  re- 
-(quire  additional  branches,  wc  are  required  to 
examine  upon  them. 

Mr.  Prather,  Venango  :  We  ought  to  raise 
our  standard  for  the  Permanent  certificate,  add- 
ing Algebra,  Geometry,  and  Natural  Science. 
Tlie  Iowa  certificate  embraces  several  of  the 


higher  branches,  and  our  Pennsylvaxiia  staad- 
ard  looks  small  beside  theirs. 

The  Chair :  I  suggest  that  two  or  more  tob^ 
bers  be  added  to  the  Committee  on  Legisiaimi 
already  appointed,  and  that  all  suggestions  re- 
lating to  changes  in  the  law  be  referred  to  ae 
committee,  with  instructions  to  select  not  is^sst 
than  two  or  three  of  the  most  importa.nt  poisEs. 
presenting  them  to  the  Legislature  in  prt^ser 
form. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Dickson,  Allegheny,  !*» 
proposed  addition  to  the  committee  was  or- 
dered, and  Messrs.  Shaub,  Lancaster,  a&i 
Shelley,  York,  were  appointed. 

Mr.  H.  S.  Jones,  Erie,  then  read  the  follow- 
ing paper  on 

TEACHERS*   CERTIFICATES. 

The  school  system  of  Pennsylvania  recxjgiiizes  tit 
kinds  of  Teachers'  Certificates:  I.  The  Provi^osal: 
2.  The  Professional:  3-  1^^  Permanent:  4,  Tbc 
Teachers'  Normal:  and  5.  The  Normal  School  lA- 
ploma. 

The  first  named  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  ordiDsrr 
rank  and  file  of  the  educational  army  of  our  ComiOQfi- 
wealth.  The  second  go  to  privates  of  high  promise  ce 
to  the  minor  officers;  the  third,  fourth  and  fifth  to  timsc 
that  lead  or  clami  to  be  leaders. 

It  is  evident  to  any  person  somewhat  familiar  wid^ 
our  system  of  licensing  teachers,  that  the  certiticatj&>  6f 
Pennsylvania  teachers  are  too  much  like  our  papc 
currency  before  the  days  of  the  immortal  "  greentack," 
differing  considerably  as  to  the  tiling  signified — "voy 
good"  in  county  A,  proving  only  "good''  or  "mid- 
dling" in  county  B  or  C,  or  vice  versa,  the  paper  bang 
at  a  discount  or  at  a  premium.  -  No  one  of  practicii 
sense  can  hope  to  see  the  day  when  diis  state  of  sSaas 
will  be  radically  changed,  but  it  is  wise  to  look  ix 
factors  that  cause  this  condition,  and  labor  for  thdr 
elimination. 

As  to  the  first  named  certificate,  the  law  calls  for  a 
"  fair"  knowledge  of  the  prescribed  branches ;  for  the 
second,  the  word  "  thorough"  titkes  the  place  of  "  fair.'' 
Now,  it  is  not  difficult  to  realize  that,  with  but  little 
else  than  these  two  words  of  direction,  a  chaiactetisSic 
difference  should  come  to  the  surface  in  the  way  of  re- 
sults in  the  exammation  of  teachei^s. 

But  what  can  be  done  ?     Sometimes  the  best  way  to 
begin  the  solution  of  a  problem  is  to  introduce  a  new 
element.    In  this  case,  it  is  recommended  that  direcdve 
instructions  in  detail  be  given  out  by  the  School  De- 
partment, that  would  give  to  these  two  words  of  legal 
import,  such  definitions  as  shall  place  their  tcdmid 
use  beside  hundreds  of  similar  words   standing;  pro- 
monotory-like  in  our  statute  and  common  law.     There 
can  be  no  serious  question  as  to  the  legality  of  direc- 
tions of  this  sort  emanating  from  the  Superiutcndeitf 
of  Public  Instruction.     It  would  be  out  of  place  to  in- 
troduce m  this  pajjer  a  plan  in  detail.     'J'his  could  be 
safely  left  in  the  hands  of  our  Superintendent,  but  is 
order  to  illustrate  a  few  features  of  what  is  pro}X)(»ed,  1 
read  from  the  Regulations  of  Ontario,  Canada,  as  thcj' 
pertain  to  the  examination  of  teachers  : 

The  following  shall  be  the  subjects  of  examioaiion 
for  the  non-professional  examinations  for  the  three 
classes  of  certificates : 

I. — For  Third- Class  Certificates. 

Reading. — To  be  able  to  read  any  passage  selected 
from  the  authorized  Reading-books  intelligently,  ex- 
pressively, and  with  correct  pronunciation. 

Spelling. — To  be  able  to  write  correctly  any  passage 
that  may  be  dictated  from  the  Reading-book. 

Etymology. — To  know  the  prefixes  and  affixes  asd 
principal  roots. 
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Grammar  and  Composition. — Grammatical  forms 
and.  definitions.  Analysis  and  parsing  of  prose  and 
easy  verse.  Changing  the  construction  of  sentences. 
Short  narratives  or  descriptions.  Rendermg  of  poetry 
into  prose.     Familiar  and  business  letters. 

£:nglish  Literature. — To  be  able  to  answer  easy 
questions  on  works  or  portions  of  works  to  be  pre- 
scribed from  time  to  time. 

JJistory, — The  leading  events  of  English  and  Cana- 
dian History. 

Geography. — The  maps  of  the  Continents,  Canada, 
Ontario,  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  and  the  principal 
dependencies  of  the  Empire.  Map  drawing.  Rudi- 
ments of  physical,  mathematical  and  physical  geogra- 
phy. 

Arithmetic. — Simple  and  compound  rules.  Reduc- 
tion, vulgar  and  decimal  fractions,  proportion,  interest, 
discount,  stocks,  exchange  and  square  root. 

Algebra. — Tiie  elementary  rules  and  easy  simple 
ec^uations. 

JEuclid. — Definitions,postulates  and  axioms.  Book  I. 
Writing. — To  be  able  to  write  legibly  and  neatly. 

2. — For  Second-Class  Certificates. 

Spel/ing. — To  be  able  to  write  correctly  a  passage 
dictated  from  any  English  author,  and  to  spell  all  non- 
technical English  words. 

Etymology. — To  know  the  prefixes,  affixes,  and  the 
principal  I^tin  and  Greek  roots.  To  be  able  to  ana- 
lyze etymologically  words  selected  from  reading  books. 
Grammar. — To  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
definitions  and  grammatical  forms  and  rules  of  syntax, 
and  be  able  to  analyze  and  parse,  with  application  of 
said  rules,  any  sentences  in  prose  or  verse. 

Composition. — The  framing  of  sentences.  Familiar 
and  businesfe  letters.  Rendering  of  poetry  and  prose 
themes. 

English  Literature. — Critical  reading  of  works  or 
^x)rtions  of  works,  to  be  prescribed  from  time  to  time 
by  the  Department. 

History. — To  have  a  good  knowledge  of  general 
English  and  Canadian  History.  Outlines  of  Roman 
History.  The  Examination  will  be  on  the  periods 
prescnbcd  in  the  High  School  programme  for  the 
Lower  School. 

Geography. — To  have  a  fair  knowledge  of  political, 
physical,  and  mathematical  geography.  Map  geogra- 
phy generally;  Canada  and  the  Briti.sh  Empire  more 
particularly. 

Arithmetic  and  Mensuration. — To  be  thoroughly 
familiar  with  Arithmetic  in  theory  and  practice,  and 
to  be  able  to  work  problems  in  the  various  rules. 
Areas  of  rectilinear  figures,  and  volumes  of  right 
parallelopipeds  and  prisms.  The  circle,  sphere,  cylin- 
der and  cone. 

Algebra. — Elementary  rules,  factoring,  greatest  com- 
mon measure,  least  common  multiple,  square  root, 
fractions,  surds,  simple  equations  of  one,  two  and  three 
unknown  quantities,  easy  quadratics.  Euclid. — Books, 
I.  and  n.,  with  problems. 

Natural  Philosophy. — To  be  acquainted  with  prop- 
erties of  matter  and  with  the  elementary  principles  of 
statics,  hydrostatics  and  pneumatics. 

Chemistry. — Combustion,  the  structure  and  proper- 
ties of  flame,  nature  and  composition  of  ordinary  fuel. 
The  atmosphere,  its  constitution,  effects  of  animal  and 
vegetable  life  on  its  composition.  "Water,  chemical 
peculiarities  of  natural  waters,  such  as  rain-water,  river- 
water,  spring  water,  sea-water.  Hydrogen,  oxygen,  in- 
trogen,  carbon,  chlorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus,  and  the 
more  important  compounds.  Combining  proportions 
by  weight  and  by  volume.  Symbols  and  nomenclature. 
Writing. — To  be  able  to  write  legibly  and  neatly. 
Book-keeping. — To  understand  book-keeping  by 
single  and  double  entry. 


3. — For  First-  Class  Certificates, 

Reading. — To  be  able  to  read  intelligently  and  ex- 
pressively a  passage  selected  from  any  English  author. 

Spelling, — To  be  able  to  write  correctly  a  passage 
dictated  from  any  English  author,  and  to  spell  all  non- 
technical English  words. 

Etymology. — The  same  as  for  second-class  certifi- 
cates. 

Grammar. — To  be  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
subject. 

Composition. — The  same  as  for  second-class  certifi- 
cates. 

English  Literature. — To  have  a  general  acquaint- 
ance with  English  Literature  and  its  history,  and  a 
fuller  knowledge  of  special  eras  and  authors  to  be  from 
time  to  time  prescribed  by  the  Department. 

History. — A  special  knowledge  of  certain  periods  to 
be  prescribed  from  time  to  time  by  the  Department. 

Geography. — Modern  geography.  Ancient  geogra- 
phy, as  far  as  is  necessary  for  understanding  the  history 
of  Greece  and  Rome.  A  special  knowledge  of  the 
geography  of  the  British  Empire. 

Arithmetic  and  Mensuratiojt. — To  know  the  subject 
m  tlieory  and  practice.  To  be  able  to  solve  problems 
with  accuracy,  neatness  and  despatch.  To  be  ready 
and  accurate  in  solving  problems  in  mental  arithmedc. 
To  be  familiar  with  rules  for  mensuration  of  surfaces 
and  solids. 

Algebra. — The  same  as  for  second-class  certificates, 
with  quadratic  equations,  proportion,  progressions,  per- 
mutations, and  combinations,  and  the  binomial  theorem. 

Euclid. — First  four  books.  Definitions  of  V.,  and 
Book  VI.,  with  exercises.  For  female  teachers  the 
first  three  books  only  of  Euclid  are  required.  If,  how- 
ever, the  candidate  desires  a  certificate  of  eligibility  as 
an  examiner,  the  same  examination  must  be  passed  in 
Euclid  as  is  required  of  male  teachers. 

Natural  Philosophy  and  Physical  Science. — The 
properties  of  matter.  The  elementary  principles  of 
statics,  hydrostatics,  pneumatics  and  dynamics.  A 
good  general  acquaintance  with  the  subjects  of  heat, 
light  and  electricity. 

Chemistry. — The  chief  physical  and  chemical  char- 
acters, the  preparation,  and  the  characteristic  tests  of 
oxygen,  hydrogen,  carbon,  nitrogen,  chlorine,  bromine, 
iodine,  fluorine,  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  silicon.  The 
principal  points  in  the  Chemistry  of  the  following 
metals :  Potassium,  sodium,  calcium,  aluminium,  mag- 
nesium, zinc,  iron,  tin,  arsenic,  copper,  lead,  mercury, 
silver  and  gold. 

Carbonic  acid,  carbonic  oxide,  oxides  and  acids  of 
nitrogen,  ammonia,  olefiant  gas,  marsh  gas,  sulphurous 
and  sulphuric  acids,  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  hydro- 
chloric acid,  phosphoric  acid,  phosphoretted  hydrogen, 
silica. 

Combining  proportions  by  weight  and  by  volume ; 
general  nature  of  acids,  bases,  and  salts ;  symbols  and 
nomenclature. 

The  Atmosphere,  its  constitution,  effects  of  animal 
and  vegetable  life  upon  its  composition,  combustion, 
structure  and  properties  of  flame,  nature  and  composi- 
tion of  ordinary  fuel. 

Water,  chemicalpeculiarities  of  natural  waters,  such 
as  rain-water,  river-water,  spring-water,  sea-water. 

Botany. — Applications  of  Chemistry  to  Agriculture, 
an  introductory  course  of  vegetable  anatomy  and  phy- 
siology, illustrated  by  the  examination  of  at  least  one 
plant  in  each  of  die  crowfoot,  cress,  pea,  rose,  parsley, 
sunflower,  mint,  nettle,  willow,  arum,  orchis,  lily,  and 
grass  families;  systematic  botany;  flowering  plants  of 
Canada. 

Physiology. — General  view  of  the  structure  and 
functions  of  the  human  lx)dy ;  the  vascular  systeni  of 
the  circulation  ;  tiie  blood  and  the  lymph ;  res|)iration ; 
tiie  function  of  alimentation;  motion  and  locomotion; 
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touchy  taste,  smell,  hearing,  aud  sight ;  the  nervous 
system. 

Book- Keeping. — ^The  same  as  for  Second-class  cer- 
tificates. 

Concerning  the  time  for  which  certificates  are 
granted,  a  word  or  two  may  be  in  place.  The  law 
provides  that  the  Provisional  Certificate  shall  be  in 
force  one  year ;  but  it  is  said  that  it  is  not  uncommon 
for  Superintendents  to  issue  certificates  for  a  certain 
number  of  months  or  a  term.  It  would  seem  best  to 
modify  the  law  if  the  term  of  one  year  is  too  long. 

The  term  of  the  Professional  Certificate  should  be 
prominently  printed  or  written  on  the  form,  and  the 

words  of  the  act,  "  During  the  official  term , 

and  for  one  year  thereafter,"  should  be  changed,  or 
openly  and  plainly  construed  by  the  proper  authority 
so  as  to  enable  the  Superintendent  to  place  in  the  cer- 
tificate the  time  for  which  it  is  granted. 

It  is  not  a  pleasant  fact  to  consider  that  in  some  in- 
stances, Permanent  Certificates  have  been  ^iven  to 
teachers ;  but  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  the  present 
procedure  of  procuring  a  certificate  of  this  grade  is 
through  the  ordeal  of  examination.  Would  it  not  be 
well  to  issue  none  except  on  examination  ?  Also,  it  is 
suggested  that  studies  for  this  grade  be  added  to  the 
usual  list,  say  elementary  algebra,  elementary  science, 
general  information,  lx)ok -keeping,  etc.  The  word 
permanent  means  a  good  deal ;  and  as  time  moves  on, 
the  broadening  wants  of  our  schools  will  call  for 
broader  teachers  than  those  developed  from  even  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  prescribed  branches. 

A  question  as  to  the  time  force  of  a  Teachers' 
Normal  School  Certificate  has  arisen.  This  is  a  source 
of  misunderstanding  and  anxiety,  which  should  be 
settled.  The  certificate  should  show  plainly  on  its 
face,  how  the  possessor  stood  in  examination  in  the 
branches  named  therein. 

As  to  the  Normal  School  Diploma,  it  seems  but  just 
that  it  should  show  the  standing  of  the  holder  in  his 
class — "  very  good,"  "  good,"  or  middling." 

Miss  H.  £.  Brooks,  Lackawanna,  next  read 
the  following  paper  on 

THE  RELATION  OF  NORMAL  GRADUATES  TO  THE 

PROFESSION. 

Is  it  wisdom  for  the  State  to  expend  thousands  of 
dollars  annually  for  the  training  of  her  teachers  ?  The 
question  is  best  answered  by  another.  If  by  a  single 
stroke  of  the  sorcerer's  wand,  every  Normal  School  in 
the  State  were  annihilated,  and  every  vestige  of  their 
work,  would  our  schools  be  any  the  worse  for  it  ? 
That  is  the  question. 

If  by  a  single  stroke  of  the  magic  wand,  every  medi- 
cal college  in  the  world  were  aimihilated,  and  all 
knowledge  obtained  from  them,'  would  the  efficiency 
of  our  physicians  be  sensibly  affected  ?  One  is  shocked 
at  the  unreasonableness  of  such  a  question.  Human 
language  is  weak  in  its  ability  to  portray  the  myriad  of 
woes  which  such  a  catastrophe  would  entail  upon 
humanity.  But  doctors  of  medicine  treat  our  physical 
system  only — the  material,  clayey  part  of  ourselves. 

I  wish  it  understood  that  there  are  few  who  value 
more  than  myself,  the  importance  of  attention  to  the 
body  corporaJ.  To  me,  the  maxim  "  Health  is  a  duty ; 
sickness,  a  sin,"  is  the  straightest  orthodoxy,  and  rather 
than  the  number  of  physicians  should  be  made  less,  I 
would  have  every  man  and -woman  become  a  trained 
physician;  that  is,  trained  to  not  get  sick;  trained  to 
get  well  in  the  shortest  possible  time  if  sick,  trained  to 
do  duty  in  the  sick-room  properly  when  needed,  and 
to  stay  away  when  not  needed.  When  the  individual 
has  received  the  requisite  training  which  this  requires, 
then  he  or  she  is  ready  for  training  of  a  different 
nature. 


The  age  is  too  far  advanced  to  admit  the  discossioii 
of  the  question,  whether  training  for  any  occupation  is 
necessary  or  not.  This  principle  is  accepted.  When 
applied  to  teachers,  the  point  to  be  discussed  is  the 
relative  value  of  the  trained  and  the  untrained  teadier. 

In  the  trained  teadier,  or  the  Normal  graduate,  if 
you  please,  we  find,  first  of  all,  a  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  mind,  of  the  processes  of  the  development,  and 
of  the  forces  that  tend  to  develop  mind.  We  also  find 
in  him  a  knowledge  of  the  powers  of  the  mind,  and 
the  ability  to  analyze,  as  it  were,  the  intellect  of  eadi 
individual  in  his  chaise.  He  readily  recognizes  a 
quickness  of  perception  and  a  dull  imagination,  or  a 
retentive  memory  and  a  lack  of  ability  to  reason  cor- 
rectly, and  he  at  once  adopts  a  method  intended  to 
develop  the  dormant  faculty.  To  the  unimaginative, 
he  will  present  beautiful  objects  of  form  and  color,  and 
require  practice  in  forming  different  combinations. 
To  the  stupid  reasoner,  he  will  give  the  simplest  syllo- 
gisms. To  the  dull  boy  who  cannot  remember  the 
multiplication  table,  he  will  present  associations  of 
ideas,  and  so  on. 

The  trained  teacher  knows  better  when  and  how 
much  aid  should  be  rendered.  He  understands  more 
clearly  the  can  and  the  cannot  of  the  pupil's  efforts. 
He  has  a  better  knowledge  of  the  art  of  questioning. 
He  understands  the  philosophy  of  the  Socratic  method. 
He  knows  better  when  to  ask,  and,  what  is  of  equal 
importance,  when  not  to  ask  a  question.  He  knows 
better  what  to  ask  and  what  not  to  ask. 

He  has  a  more  intelligent  understanding  of  the  ob- 
jects to  be  attained  by  recitations,  and  he  conducts  his 
in  a  manner  that  will  best  tend  to  produce  these  results. 
He  has  a  better  knowledge  of  the  capabilities  of  the 
mind  with  which  he  is  dealing,  and,  consequently 
makes  a  better  adaptation  of  the  matter  to  be  taught  to 
the  individual  to  whom  it  is  to  be  taught. 

The  Normal  graduate  has  also  a  more  intelligent 
understanding  of  the  moral  nature  of  the  child-mind. 
If  he  is  true  to  his  Aima  Mater y  the  inculcauon  of 
moral  truths  will  be  incorporated  with  all  his  daily 
work.  The  pupil  with  careless,  irregular  habits  will 
be  carefully  led  to  see  the  results  to  be  gained  by 
promptness,  by  dispatch,  by  thoroughness,  and  by  con- 
tinued application.  The  pupil — and  his  name  is  leg;ion 
— who  has  revelled  for  years  in  the  idea  that  all  suc- 
cessful deceptions  practiced  upon  the  teacher  are  lau- 
rels which  would  do  credit  to  first-class  politicians,  will 
be  shown  that  all  deception  is  base  and  unworthy  of 
every  one  who  bears  the  image  of  his  Creator;  that 
there  is  nothing  so  much  to  be  desired,  nothing  so 
grand,  so  heroic,  so  beautiful  as  truth. 

I  would  not  be  understood  to  imply  that  a  Normal 
diploma  is  a  synonym  for  all  the  qualities  enumerated. 
No  infallible  standard  can  be  applied  to  any  profe^ion. 
Not  all  the  disciples  of  ./^culapius  who  write  M,  D. 
after  their  names  are  worthy  of  the  title.  Not  all  pro- 
fessed followers  of  the  Cross  wear  white  robes;  and 
there  was  one  unfaithful  in  the  twelve  our  Saviour 
chose ;  but  who  of  us  dare  say  that  because  of  this, 
the  religion  of  Christ  is  not  a  grand  reality  ? 

Neither  would  I  assume  that  no  good  teaching  is 
done  by  any  but  the  Normal  graduate.  This  position 
would  be  as  untenable  as  the  other.  Many  untrained 
teachers  are  doing  excellent  work,  but  the  difference 
lies  in  this :  these  work  mechanically,  by  imitation,  as 
it  were,  while  the  Normal  teacher  sees  in  all  his  work 
the  relations  of  cause  and  effect;  tlie  one  is  simply  a 
mechanic,  the  otlier  an  artist. 

The  next  question  to  be  considered  is.  What  propor- 
tion of  the  teachers  who  have  been  educated  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  State  are  making  a  good  return  to  the 
State?  Of  this  I  have  not  been  able  to  obtain  any 
statistics,  and  can  give  the  results  of  my  own  observa- 
tion only.     As  I  have  had  a  somewhat  extended  ao 
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quaintance  in  the  counties  of  Erie,  Warren,  Crawford, 
Mercer,  Lawrence,  Wayne,  and  Lackawanna,  perhaps 
ivhat  I  may  say  may  not  be  without  weight.  From  all 
the  knowledge  that  I  have  been  able  to  obtain,  at  least 
ninety  percent,  of  the  Normal  graduates  are  recognized 
as  successful  teachers.  What  other  profession  presents 
a  higher  standard  ?  This  is  deserving  of  all  the  more 
consideration,  when  we  remember  that  the  Normal 
School  system  is  yet  only  in  us  infancy ;  and  it  is  espe- 
cially gratifying  to  know  that  enough,  and  more  than 
enough,  has  been  proved  to  place  the  matter  beyond 
an  experiment. 

There  is  another  point  which  should  be  considered 
in  the  discussion  of  this  question.  No  candidate  is 
admitted  to  any  other  profession  who  is  not  examined 
by  a  board  composed  of  members  of  that  profession, 
instead  of  by  a  single  member.  His  certificate  or 
diploma  is  signed  by  the  members  of  this  board,  and 
no  valid  one  can  be  obtained  through  any  other  source. 
The  Normal  School  is  the  only  channel  through  which 
such  a  certificate  can  be  obtained  that  bears  the  seal  of 
the  State,  and  is  valid  throughout  the  State.  All  who 
have  obtained  such  a  certificate,  either  by  completing 
the  regular  course  of  study  or  by  application  to  the 
board  after  three  years'  successsul  teaching,  and  have 
afterward  received  their  diploma,  are  recognized  as 
our  Normal  Graduates,  a  title  of  which  they  may  justly 
be  proud.  These  are  tliey  who  compose  the  vast  army 
of  successful  teachers  of  whom  we  speak. 

Not  only  is  this  true,  but  more.  Where  the  Normal 
graduates  are  most  numerous,  the  standard  of  the  whole 
county  is  elevated.  The  leaven  seems  to  permeate  the 
entire  region.  I  speak  but  the  truth,  when  I  say  that 
a  difference  of  twenty  years  exists,  at  the  present  time, 
between  the  methods  of  teaching  in  the  counties  where 
Normal  teachers  are  numerous  and  where  they  are  not. 
Though  this  statement  may  seem  an  extravagant  one, 
I  am  willing  that  it  shall  go  on  record,  for  the  facts 
sustain  it. 

In  consideration  of  all  this,  who  can  estimate  the 
value  that  our  trained  teachers  are  to  the  State  ?  They 
are  returning  an  hundred  fold  for  whatever  expense 
they  may  have  occasioned.  It  is  a  matter  of  great 
regret  that  this  feature  in  the  economy  of  our  school 
S3rstem  is  not  better  understood.  The  strongest  argu- 
ment ever  made  against  American  slavery  was  ad- 
vanced by  the  pro-slavery  party,  that  the  negroes  did 
not  need  freedom  because  they  did  not  wish  it.  As  if 
*  such  a  condition  could  ever  be  possible  until  all  the 
manhood  was  crushed  out  of  one's  soul ! 

It  is  equally  true,  in  the  counties  where  so  few 
trained  teachers  are  found,  that  no  stronger  argument 
is  required  of  their  need  than  the  indifference  with 
which  they  are  regarded.  Taxes  are  levied  and  col- 
lected ;  teachers  are  hired  and  the  schools  "set  agoing," 
as  it  is  called ;  and  they  go — in  their  old  tread-mill  style 
month  after  month  and  year  after  year.  Nobody  is 
concerned  as  to  what  books  are  used,  what  branches 
taught,  or  what  methods  employed.  The  teachers'  re- 
ports show  a  most  lamentable  irregularity  of  attendance, 
and  it  is  surprising  on  what  trivial  excuses  children  are 
allowed  to  stay  away  from  school.  A  general  apathy 
pervades  the  entire  community. 

What  a  revolution  would  be  effected  if  a  corps  of 
our  wide-awake,  enthusiastic,  practical  Normalites 
were  imported  and  set  to  work !  What  a  brushing  of 
cobwebs  would  take  place !  Y^en  this  is  done,  the 
true  relation  of  the  Normal  Graduates  to  the  profession 
will  be  felt  and  acknowledged  throughout  the  State. 

DISCUSSION. 

The  Chair :  It  will  be  remembered  that  when 
at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  Convention  the  dis- 
cussion seemed  to  trench  upon  this  subject,  it 
was  deferred  until  this  paper  should  be  read. 


Now  is  the  time  to  consider  the  Normal  School 
question,  and  I  hope  there  will  be  a  full  expres- 
sion of  opinion. 

Mr.  Chamberlian,  Crawford :  Will  the  Presi- 
dent inform  me  what  is  the  comparative  status 
of  a  Permanent  certificate  and  a  Normal 
diploma,  in  electing  a  Committee  on  Permanent 
Certificates? 

The  Chair :  The  law  is  silent  on  this  point ; 
but  the. opinion  of  the  Department  is  that  they 
stand  exactly  on  the  same  footing,  and  the 
Committee  may  be  chosen  from  both  or  either, 
indiscriminately — neither  outranks  the  other. 

Mr.  Chamberlam :  Must  the  two  years'  teach- 
ing required  for  the  second  diploma  be  done 
within  the  two  years  immediately  following  the 
issue  of  the  first  ? 

The  Chair:  I  do  not  think  that  is  necessary  ; 
but  whether,  as  a  license  to  teach,  the  first 
diploma  empowers  the  holder  to  teach  two 
terms  with  a  ten  years'  interval,  or  to  wait  ten 
years  before  beginning  to  teach,  is  another 
question,  and  one  on  which  I  am  not  prepared 
to  give  a  decision.  It  will  be  further  consid- 
ered, and  the  conclusion  will  be  given  in  The 
Journal  when  reached. 

Mr.  Shaub,  Lancaster:  The  law  is  not  clear 
on  this  point,  and  injustice  may  be  done  Nor- 
mal graduates  by  some  constructions  of  it. 
The  law  should  be  made  so  plain  that  no  mis- 
construction would  be  possible ;  and  the  com- 
mittee will  be  glad  to  hear  any  suggestion  in 
that  direction. 

Mr.  Woodruff,  Bucks :  This  is  a  practical 
question.  If  the  holder  of  the  first  certificate 
is  not  a  legal  teacher  after  the  expiration  of  two 
years,  which  the  law  seems  to  contemplate, 
then  the  district  employing  such  teacher  would 
not  be  entitled  to  the  appropriation.  After  ex- 
amining the  law  carefully,  I  can  find  nothing 
upon  which  to  extend  the  certificate  beyond  the 
two  years.  For  myself,  I  have  decided  not  to 
endorse  these  certificates  when  more  than  three 
years  old.  What  is  the  position  of  the  teacher 
when  the  Superintendent  refuses  to  endorse  ? 

The  Chair :  If  the  teacher  neglects  to  apply 
for  the  second  diploma  within  the  proper  limit 
of  time,  it  is  his  own  fault,  and  he  cannot  com- 
plain. The  policy  of  the  law  was  to  make 
Superintendents  the  judges  of  the  teaching  of 
the  Normal  graduates.  They  must  pass  the 
Directors,  the  County  Superintendent  and  the 
Board  of  Examiners,  to  receive  the  second  di- 
ploma ;  and  if  after  two  years*  teaching  Super- 
mtendents  endorse  their  certificates,  who  is  to 
blame  if  they  are  not  skilled  practical  teachers  ? 
It  is  our  business  to  know  that  to  which  we 
certify,  and  it  does  not  become  a  Superintend- 
ent to  complain  of  inefficiency  in  teachers  un- 
der such  circumstances.  It  might  be  best  to 
extend  the  time  for  applying  for  the  second 
diploma  to  three,  or  at  most  four  years ;  but  I 
believe  the  general  policy  of  the  law  on  this 
subject  is  good,  and  we  should  stand  by  it. 

Mr.  Shaub,  Lancaster :  I  should  like  to  see 
these  years  of  grace  extended.  The  teacher 
may  not  have  reached  your  standard  for  en- 
dorsement in  two  terms,  but  in  another  year 
you  can  recommend  him  conscientiously.  As 
matters  stand,  after  the  second  year  he  is 
placed  in  a  doubtful  and  uncomfortable  position. 
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I  confess  that  I  have  signed  papers  that  were 
scarcely  up  to  the  mark,  rather  than  risk  their 
being  left  out  altogether. 

Mr.  Stewart,  Delaware :  Suppose  a  Normal 
graduate  teaches  the  two  terms,  and  one  of  the 
first  Board  refuses  to  sign  the  recommendation, 
or  when  the  new  Board  comes  in  the  teacher 
fails  in  securing  their  recommendation  because 
they  do  not  know  him,  or  some  personal  feel- 
ing is  brought  to  bear  with  that  result,. though 
the  teacher  is  fully  qualified  and  the  teaching 
satisfactory.    Is  there  any  remedy  in  such  cases  ? 

The  Chair :  The  law  provides  none,  and  it 
needs  amendment  so  that  in  cases  of  injustice 
there  may  be  an  appeal  to  some  proper 
authority. 

Prof.  Cooper,  Edinboro' :  A  difficulty  arises 
in  case  a  teacher  fails  to  complete  her  second 
year's  teaching  before  the  Board  of  Examiners 
meet,  and  the  Directors  object  to  signing  the 
recommendation  because  she  has  not  taught 
two  full  terms.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  law 
might  be  construed  to  make  the  first  diploma 
good  always  for  scholarship,  and  the  second  a 
certificate  for  practice. 

Mr.  Ryan,  Bradford:  The  word  "Perma- 
nent" is  a  misnomer,  for  a  certificate  good  only 
in  one  county;  in  other  States  a  Permanent 
certificate  is  permanent — good  always  and 
everywhere.  I  think  the  law  should  be 
amended  so  as  to  reduce  the  Boards  of  Directors 
to  three  members,  with  proper  compensation 
for  their  services.  It  is  also  true  that. some 
counties  have  an  unfair  advantage,  by  the  loca- 
tion of  the  Normal  Schools  in  or  near  them, 
over  those  at  a  greater  distance ;  for  the  great 
majority  of  the  pupils  come  from  the  neighbor- 
hood. Should  not  some  provision  be  made  for 
those  counties  whose  teachers  cannot  afford  to 
go  to  the  Normal  schools  ?  A  sister  state  sup- 
plements its  Normal  school  appropriation  by 
another  to  support  teachers'  classes  in  the  dif- 
ferent counties.  Should  not  the  Legislature 
consider  the  wants  of  all  the  counties,  and 
make  some  such  provision  t 

Mr.  Baer,  Berks :  I  believe  in  Normal 
schools:  I  have  studied  in  them,  taught  in 
them,  and  passed  upon  their  work ;  and  I  be- 
lieve they  should  not  only  have  all  we  give 
them,  but  more  besides.  I  think  all  teachers 
should  be  licensed  at  the  Normal  schools,  by 
a  Board  composed  of  the  Principal  of  the 
school  and  the  Superintendents  in  the  Normal 
district.  There  should  be  three  grades  of  cer- 
tificate ;  the  lowest  good  for  one  year,  the  next 
for  two,  three  or  four  years,  and  the  highest  to 
be  Permanent  when  it  receives  the  mark  for 
Practice.  This  would  be  fair,  it  would  simplify 
the  licensing  of  teachers,  and  tend  to  uniform- 
ity of  grade,  and  it  would  give  the  Normal 
schools  a  standing  and  authority  which  they 
ought  to  have.  Another  point  in  which  the  law 
needs  amendment,  is  the  election  of  Normal 
school  Principals:  as  it  now  stands  there  is  no 
standard  of  qualification,  and  anybody  may  be 
elected.  There  should  be  at  least  the  same 
standard  of  qualification  required  of  them  as 
of  County  Superintendents. 

Mr.  Buehrle,  Reading  :  Perhaps  on  this  ques- 
tion of  legislation  attention  should  be  called  to 
tlie  pensioning  of  teachers ;  our  United  States 


ought  not,  in  such  a  matter  to  be  behind 
Europe  and  South  America.  Besides,  it  some- 
times directly  affects  the  efficiency  of  the 
schools ;  teachers  are  kept  in  position  who  are 
confessedly  unfit,  because  they  have  been  em- 
ployed for  years,  are  growing  old,  and  nobody 
wants  to  deprive  them  of  what  may  be  their 
only  means  of  living  ♦  and  though  it  is  admitted 
to  be  a  shame  that  children  should  be  com- 
mitted to  their  hands,  yet  their  hair  grown  gray 
in  the  service  is  pleaded  on  their  behalf,  and 
Directors  are  unwilling  to  incur  public  odium 
by  acting  conscientiously.  If  some  of  the 
money  spent  by  the  State  in  the  education  of 
ephemeral,  transient  teachers,  were  given  in- 
stead to  pension  those  who  have  spent  their 
lives  \ti  teaching,  perhaps  we  might  retain  our 
teachers  in  the  profession,  and  obviate  to  some 
extent  the  necessity  of  filling  up  the  ranks  con- 
tinually with  inexperienced  teachers.  With 
our  present  salaries,  why  should  a  man  or 
woman  of  good  mind  remain  in  the  schools,  to 
be  set  aside  at  fifty  years  of  age  without  pro- 
vision for  old  age  ?  Just  here  I  would  like  to 
know  the  proportion  of  Normal  graduates  who 
remain  in  the  profession.  I  do  know  that  large 
numbers  of  them  soon  go  into  other  professions, 
and  I  have  tried  to  get  information  as  to  how 
long  the  average  Normal  graduate  remains  in 
the  service  of  the  State.  I  applied  to  the  De- 
partment, and  was  referred  to  the  Reports,  but 
the  information  sought  was  not  there ;  I  then 
wrote  to  the  Principals  of  the  Normal  schools, 
but  their  replies  were  not  satisfactory.  It  is 
safe  to  say  that  not  one-half  of  the  male  gradu- 
ates remain  in  our  profession  ten  years.  These 
gentlemen  here  who  are  Principals  certainly 
can  give  us  figures,  if  they  will. 

Prof.  Cooper,  Edinboro* :  I  did  give  you  the 
information  you  asked,  in  exact  figures. 

Mr.  Buehrle  :  Yes  ;  I  believe  you  did. 

Prof.  Maris,  West  Chester:  So  did  I ;  and  I 
will  give  them  to  the  gentleman  again,  any 
lime  he  wishes. 

Mr.  Buehrle :  Nobody  will  deny  that  a  lai^ 
proportion  of  the  Normal  graduates  teach  only 
a  few  years  ;  and  so  far  as  these  are  concerned, 
it  is  a  perversion  of  the  bounty  of  the  Slate, 
which  is  intended  to  be  used  in  training  for  us 
permaneiit  teachers. 

Prof.  Beard,  California:  Of  our  sixty-nine 
graduates,  nine  out  of  ten  are  now  teaching. 

Mr.  Jones,  Erie  :  I  feel  glad  and  grateful 
when  these  educated  young  men  and  women 
came  into  our  starving  profession  even  for  a 
few  years.  They  will  make  better  fathers  and 
mothers,  better  School  Directors,  better  lawyers 
and  doctors  and  Governors,  if  they  have  at- 
tended a  Normal  school.  Good,  strong  men 
and  women  cannot  afford  to  stay  in  the  profes- 
sion as  it  is ;  but  while  they  are  in  they  stir  up 
things,  and  help  us  to  grow. 

The  discussion  closed  here. 

DEATH  OF  PROF.  ALLEN. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  N.  R.  Thompson,  of  War- 
ren, a  committee  of  five,  Mr.  Henry  Houck  to 
be  chairman,  was  appointed  to  prepare  resolu- 
tions expressing  the  sense  of  this  Convention 
relative  to  the  death  of  the  late  Prof.  F.  A. 
Allen.    The  committee  consisted  of  Messrs.  H 
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Houck,  N.  R.  Thompson,  W.  H.  Curtis,  W.  W. 
Woodruff,  and  Miss  S.  I.  Lewis. 

The  Chair  announced  the  committee  to  wait 
on  State  Treasurer,  recommending  the  appoint- 
ment of  sub-committee  for  the  purpose :  Messrs. 
Chamberlain,  of  Crawford ;  Ryan,  of  Bradford  ; 
Baer,  Berks;  Magee,  Clinton;.  Cottingham, 
Easton ;  Transeau,  Williamsport;  Patterson, 
Pottsville ;  Bates,  Shamokin  ;  Hoffecker,  Mont- 
gomer>' ;  Larrabee,  Wayne  ;  Spiegel,  West- 
moreland ;  Burrows,  Union ;  Craighead,  In 
diana;  Twining,  Erie;  and  Davis,  Clarion. 

On   motion,   the   Convention   adjourned,   to 
meet  at  %yi  a.  m.  to-morrow. 


Cw^iEjs  7iN»  Bei^eagp?. 


THURSDAY   MORNING. 

THE  City  and  Borough  Superintendents 
met  at  9  a.  m.,  Thursday  morning,  the 
Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  presiding. 
Under  the  head  of  miscellaneous  business,  the 
subject  of  bringing  into  the  public  schools 
truant  and  vagrant  children  was  first  consid- 
ered. 

Mr.  W.  H.Shelley,  York,  gave  an  interesting 
account  of  the  plan  pursued  in  York,  in  follow- 
ing up  this  class  of  children,  truants  and  va- 
grants. During  the  past  year  they  had  suc- 
ceeded, he  thought,  in  reclaiming  and  gathering 
into  the  schools  about  sixty,  and  many  of  them 
had  become  quite  regular  and  prompt  in  their 
attendance.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  chil- 
dren had  to  be  provided  with  clothing  as  well 
as  books,  to  prepare  them  for  school.  He  could 
recall  numerous  instances  of  truants  who  have 
almost  entirely  reformed. 

Mr.  G.  W.  Bartch  reported  the  plan  pursued 
in  Shenandoah  to  be  very  similar  to  that  de^ 
scribed  by  Mr.  Shelley.  He  presented  to  the 
Convention  a  form  of  report  made  monthly  to 
the  parents,  showing  the  number  of  days  each 
pupil  was  in  attendance,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  recitations  he  had  made,  his  lateness,  deport- 
ment, cleanliness,  etc.  In  cases  of  truancy 
and  unexplained  absence,  the  teachers  are  re- 
quired to  visit  the  parents,  to  give  them  a  state- 
ment of  facts,  and  to  learn,  if  possible,  the 
cause  of  absence.  When  cases  are  reported 
to  the  Superintendent,  and  he  finds  it  necessary, 
corporal  punishment  is  inflicted. 

Mr.  Luckey,  Pittsburgh,  desired  to  know  if 
any  of  the  Superintendents  could  report  one 
case  where  corporal  punishment  resulted  in 
permanent  good.  He  believed  it  lowered  the 
dignity  of  the  Superintendent  or  teacher,  and 
of  the  profession,  for  him  to  take  a  rod  in  his 
hand  to  inflict  punishment.  He  believed  it  was 
the  business  of  the  teacher  to  teach,  to  impart 
instruction ;  and  if  a  pupil  does  not  know  how 
to  conduct  himself  in  school,  send  him  home. 
It  is  the  business  of  the  parent  to  see  that  his 
child  attends  school  regularly,  and  conducts 
himself  properly,  and  he  is  the  person  to  inflict 
such  punishment  as  he  thinks  desirable. 

After  some  further  remarks  by  Supts.  Gantz, 
Bates,  Patterson,  and  others,  the  discussion 
closed. 


Mr.  V.  G.  Curtis,  Corry,  then  read  the  follow- 
ing paper  on  a 

GRADED  COURSE  FOR  CITY  SCHOOLS. 

All  vital  educational  questions  may  be  condensed 
into  "What?"  "  When?"  and  "  How  ?"  and  although 
the  "  HowT^  is  often  inseparably  connected  with  the 
others,  yet  it  comes  in  my  province  to  consider  only 
the  "  What"  and  "When"  as  applied  to  city  schools. 

I  apprehend  no  occasion  for  bringing  the  howitzers 
and  columbiads  of  the  "new  departure"  to  bear  upon 
the  crumbling  fortresses  of  that  fogyism  on  whose  faded 
banners  are  inscribed  the  three  R's.  That  batde  has 
been  fought  and  won.  Those  ramparts  have  been 
scaled,  and  the  proud  bird  of  victory  flaps  his  tri- 
umphant wings  over  the  battered  walls  and  broken 
cross-guns  of  that  ancient  stronghold. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  Atlantic  Monthly 
and  the  New  York  Tribune  are  inveighing  sharply 
against  the  common  school  system;  notwithstanding 
Gail  Hamilton  has  dipped  her  pen  in  the  black  ink  of 
wormwood  and  nut-galls,  and  impaled  us  all  upon  the 
point  of  it;  notwithstanding  even  the  astute  Dr.  Hol- 
land has  declared  that  the  "average  teacher  has  no 
competent  idea  of  what  education  really  is,"  yet  we 
have  the  temerity  to  claim  there  has  positively  been  an 
advance  all  along  the  educational  line.  We  have  posi- 
tive evidence  that  the  stream  of  education  is  broader 
than  it  was  ten  years  ago.  We  have  been  l)ome  out 
upon  its  swelling  tide.  We  have  discovered  and  ex- 
plored a  new  continent.  We  have  planted  thereon  our 
vines  and  fig-trees,  and  are  beginning  to  enjoy  the 
fruitage  thereof. 

We  have  come  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  con- 
ditions of  child-life.  We  do  not,  as  formerly,  ignore 
the  natural  order  of  development  of  the  human  mind, 
and  we  do  provide  studies  for  the  youth  entrusted  to 
our  care  in  accordance  with  that  order.  We  have  dis- 
covered that  reading  is  not  a  mere  recognition  and 
repetition  of  words,  but  the  conveying  of  thoughts  and 
living  pictures  from  mind  to  mind.  We  have  come  to 
realize  that  the  gift  of  song  is  almost  as  universal  as  the 
gift  of  speech,  and  that  vocal  music  can  be  taught  to 
children  as  readily  as  reading  and  writing.  Our  eyes 
have  been  opened  to  the  humiliating  fact  that  France 
and  Germany  and  other  countries  of  Europe  are  far  in 
advance  of  our  country  in  the  arts  of  design,  in  the 
drafting  of  machinery,  and  in  all  the  departments  of 
skilled  industry;  and  that,  if  we  hope  to  compete  suc- 
cessfully with  those  nations  in  the  production  of  the 
most  profitable  articles  of  manufacture,  those  which 
will  most  surely  add  to  our  material  prosperity,  we 
must  instruct  our  youth  in  some  uniform  and  practical 
system  of  industrial  drawing. 

We  have  been  brought  to  acknowledge  that  the 
natural  sciences  are  not  only  peculiarly  adapted  to  se- 
cure the  highest  degree  of  mental  activity  and  power, 
but,  above  all,  are  die  studies  most  likely  to  turn  this 
activity  and  power  to  the  useful  purposes  of  life.  And, 
finally,  we  have  been  reluctantly  obliged  to  admit  that 
a  vast  amount  of  time  has  been  squandered  in  our  best 
schools  over  abtruse  rules  and  knotty  problems  in 
Arithmetic;  over  isolated  facts  and  useless  names  in 
Geography;  over  senseless  paradigms  and  dry  analyses 
in  Grammar,  which  time  had  far  better  been  spent  in 
opening  the  pupil's  eyes  to  the  beauty  and  symmetry 
of  a  way-side  flower  or  of  a  delicately-tinted  shell ;  in 
teaching  him  the  curious  habits  and  characteristics  of 
animals;  in  giving  him  some  knowledge  of  the  air  he 
breathes,  the  uses  of  the  food  he  eats,  the  functions  of 
his  own  body,  and  in  directing  his  investigations  to  the 
causes  of  winds  and  storms,  thunder  and  lightning,  the 
uses  of  the  lever  and  inclined  plane,  the  principle  of 
the  steam-engine,  the  barometer  and  the  telegraph. 
I  These  would  have  afforded  better  mental  discipline, 
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and  the  discipline  would  have  been  in  the  direction  of 
tliat  which  would  answer  the  highest  purposes  of  life. 

In  the  progress  of  civilization,  it  has  come  to  be 
quite  generally  conceded  that  the  highest  welfare  of 
the  individual,  and  the  successful  existence  of  the 
State  demand  that  all  the  people  shall  be  educated. 
There  is  not  quite  such  unanimity  as  to  how  far  they 
shall  be  educated  nor  of  what  that  education  shall 
consist.  Some  contend  that  the  high  mission  of  edu- 
cation is  to  develop  mind  as  mind^  without  reference 
to  the  special  interest  or  special  pursuits  of  life ;  while 
the  utilitarian  will  tell  us  that  education  must  be  prac- 
ticaly  such  as  will  prepare  for  the  active  duties  of  life 
which  means — ^to  learn  to  make  money,  to  cheat  your 
neighbor,  to  "  hold  office  if  you  can  get  it,"  to  oi^nize 
a  co-operative  insurance  company,  or  to  be  a  bank 
president. 

Now  there  ought  to  be  a  golden  mean  found  in 
which  an  education  shall  train  each  individual  char- 
acter in  the  direction  of  its  highest  possible  attainment 
in  knowledge  and  virtue,  and  which  still  adapts  itself 
to  the  useful  ends  of  life.  We  don't  care  to  turn  the 
school-room  mto  a  work-shop  or  manufactory  in  which 
children  are  run  through  a  kind  of  patent  process  and 
turned  out  ready-made  mechanics,  doctors  or  lawyers, 
nor  do  we  want  by  any  process  to  create  etherealized  or 
fossilized  beings,  not  quite  angels  but  far  from  wide- 
awake  through-going  men.  What  we  must  make  of 
our  children  is — men  and  women^  primarily ;  citizens, 
eventually. 

The  factors  in  the  problem  are,  for  city  schools — ^say 
nine  months  each  year  for  ten,  perhaps  twelve  years ; 
360  weeks,  of  five  days  each  in  which  to  do  up  the 
entire  school  work  of  life.  Required,  Citizens,  of  tlie 
great  Republic  of  America  in  every  way  capable  of 
the  responsible  task  of  self-government. 

Shall  we  crowd  these  children  through  5  school 
readers  of  1200  pages  in  all;  dirough  2  spellers,  200 
pages;  4  arithmetics,  800  pages;  3  geographies,  700 
quarto  pages ;  and  3  grammars,  of  about  800  pages  ? 
Or  shall  we  give  them  those  things  which  they  must 
use  in  after-life,  and  try  to  teach  them  as  they  are  used. 

The  principal  studies  acknowledged  as  necessary  to 
be  taught  in  any  schools  may  be  classed  as  Language, 
Mathematics,  and  Physical  Science.  The  order  to  be 
observed  in  teaching  those  subjects  should  be, 

1.  Language:  Words  as  signs  of  ideas,  oral  com- 
position as  the  expression  of  thought,  spelling,  lan- 
guage lessons,  grammar  and  rhetoric;  literature; 
classics. 

2.  Mathematics:  Geometrical  forms,  arithmetic, 
mental  and  written ;  algebra ;  geometry  by  demonstra- 
tions ;  trigonometry  and  surveying. 

3.  Physical  Science  :  Physiology;  zoology;  botany; 
geography;  philosophy;  chemistry;  geology.  Music 
and  drawing  are  already  able  to  sustain  their  places  as 
essentials. 

Let  us  outline  the  first  steps.  With  a  full  knowledge 
of  the  natural  activity  and  wonderfully  bright  percep- 
tive faculties  of  the  unrepressed  child  of  nature,  we 
should  arrange  our  course  of  study  so  as  to  bring  him 
at  once  into  contact  with  those  things  which  will 
stimulate  his  natural  thirat  for  knowledge,  cultivate  his 
powers  of  observation,  crystallize  his  thought  into 
language,  and  train  his  hand  to  do. 

'Ihe  word  and  phonic  method  of  teaching  reading  is 
so  universally  adopted  that  no  emphasis  is  needed  to 
assign  it  to  its  proper  place  in  primary  instruction. 
Spelling  by  sound,  with  words  classified  according  to 
their  similarity  in  orthography  and  sound,  silent,  initial 
and  terminal  letters,  is  the  necessary  accompaniment  of 
phonic  reading,  and  the  details  of  the  methods  are 
familiar  to  all. 

Writing  and  drawing  should  be  introduced  in  the 
outset,  crude  though  the  first  feeble  efforts  may  be. 
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From  the  satisfactory  results  attained  by  some 
experiments,  I  am  inclined  to  advocate  the  exclnste 
use  of  script  forms  in  writing.  If  printing  is  used  at 
all,  let  it  come  latter  and  inddaitBUy,  like  spelling  I7 
letter. 

Instruction  in  arithmetic  should  be 
the  first  year  of  the  course,  because  the  faculty 
deals  in  numbers  is  perceptibly  developed  at  six 
of  age,  and  even  earlier ;  and  because  it  is  true  of  this 
as  of  every  other  faculty  of  the  mind,  if  it  does  not  le- 
ceive  proper  attention  when  it  first  b^ns  to  mauifea 
itself,  its  future  growth  and  ultimate  usefulness  is  im- 
paired. 

Most  of  our  text-books  in  arithmetic  (even  the  ele- 
mentary) are  divided  into  set  rules,  and  the  pupil  w« 
formerly  required  to  exhaust  the  most  difiicult  points 
of  one,  before  commencing  the  simplest  of  the  nexL 
If  I  had  not  recently  been  somewhat  astounded  by  see- 
ing a  criticism  from  the  pen  of  an  eminent  educator  of 
this  State,  the  author  of  an  excellent  series  of  mathe- 
matical text-books,  characterizing  the  so-called  Gnibe 
method  of  teaching  number  as  "  founded  in  error," 
"  false  in  philosophy"  and  "  tedious  and  perplexing  in 
practice,"  I  should  have  deemed  it  sufficient  to  desig- 
nate the  aforesaid  Grube  method  as  the  method,  and 
leave  it  without  further  comment.  In  the  face  of  such 
high  authority,  it  is  no  doubt  presumptuous  to  sdll  ad- 
here to  one's  own  conclusions,  even  though  verified  by 
actual  experiment;  yet,  at  the  risk  of  being  classed 
among  those  who  are  carried  away  by  its  novelty,  or 
who  are  lacking  in  intelligence  or  experience,  I  still 
think  it  safe  to  assert,  that  there  is  no  plan  that  I  knov 
of  which  seems  to  me  to  be  simpler,  clearer,  or  noore 
philosophical  in  principle.  Grube's  method  masters 
the  smaller  numbers  jfirst,  and  they  are  the  pivots 
whereon  the  larger  turn.  Each  process  throws  light 
upon  the  other,  as  each  is  the  complement  of  the  other. 

The  first  lessons.in  language  are  of  great  Importance. 
As  soon  as  the  child  begins  to  think,  he  should  begin 
to  put  those  childish  thoughts  \xAo  pure  language ;  and 
there  are  usually  so  many  bad  habits  to  correct, 
and  there  is  so  much  of  home  and  street  influence  to 
counteract,  that  it  sometimes  seems  to  teachers  an  al- 
most hopeless  task.  Every  other  lesson  must  be  a 
language  lesson,  and  there  must  also  be  a  systematic 
series  adapted  to  the  progressive  stages  of  the  young 
mind's  development;  marks  of  punctuation,  capital  let- 
ters should  be  distinguished,  at  least,  and  their  uses 
learned,  so  far  as  they  are  used  in  the  sentences  they 
read  or  write. 

The  elementary  lessons  in  science  will  begin  in  the 
form  of  lessons  on  common  things.  I  don't  like  to 
call  them  "  object  lessons,"  because  that  term  has  been 
so  woefully  misunderstood,  and  so  terribly  abused, 
that  it  is  dangerous.  It  has  been  the  shibboleth  of  the 
Normal  School  graduate,  and  ihe  grand  hailing  sign 
of  reformers  in  education,  till  it  is  really  in  a  bad  state. 
But  let  us,  as  Superintendents,  not  only  strongly  recom- 
mend, but  positively  insist  upon  a  series  of  easy  con- 
versational lessons  on  familiar  things — ^things  that  we 
wear,  things  that  -we  eat,  animals  that  walk,  animals 
that  fly,  the  air  we  breathe,  the  water  we  drink,  wind 
and  rain,  fire,  smoke,  flies,  and  worms.  The  object 
being  to  awaken  or  stimulate  the  faculties  of  observa- 
tion, to  cultivate  language  and  develop  the  powers  of 
comparison  and  reasoning  preparatory  to  further  inves- 
tigation in  the  rich  and  attractive  fields  to  which  the 
pupil  may  thereafter  be  led. 

The  elevating  and  reining  influence  of  music  in 
general,  and  its  actual  aid  in  the  whole  process  of  ed- 
ucation, its  power  as  a  mental  discipline,  and  added 
charm  to  the  associations  of  school  and  of  home,  fiilly 
establish  its  claim  to  a  prominent  place  in  every  school 
curriculum.  The  obstacles  in  the  way  of  allowing  this 
claim  may  be  easily  removed  in  all  city  schools. 
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Having  thus  stated  what  to  my  mind  are  the  essen- 
tial subjects  to  be  introduced  in  the  primary  depart- 
ments— the  gateway  of  knowledge — I  thereby  indicate 
Che  direction  for  progressive  advancement.  I  cannot 
give  the  details  of  a  complete  syllabus,  and  I  will  be 
obliged  to  omit  many  suggestions  that  may  seem  of 
more  importance  to  me  than  to  any  one  else. 

Passing  the  intermediate  grades,  where  reading, 
spelling,  penmanship  and  drawing,  number  and  lan- 
guage, science  lessons  and  music,  receive  their  due 
and  appropriate  attention,  we  come  to  the  grammar 
grades  where,  if  we  have  followed  the  process  of  cul- 
ture indicated,  the  pupil  will  have  swept  through  cir- 
cle after  cirele  of  widening  intelligence,  and  he  is 
ready  for  the  conscious  pursuit  of  a  science  as  such  by 
somewhat  difierent  methods.  From  the  learning  of 
simple  combinations  of  numbers,  associated  with  things 
that  he  has  seen  and  handled,  he  proceeds  to  the  study 
of  arithmetic  as  a  science,  omitting  such  rules  as  alliga- 
tion, cube  root,  duodecimals,  repetends,  and  equation 
of  payments.  From  the  map  of  the  school-room  he 
proceeds  to  the  geography  of  the  city,  the  State,  the 
United  States,  and  of  the  world  in  general,  but  with- 
out minute  naming  of  the  far-off  regions  of  South 
Africa,  India,  or  China.  From  lessons  in  language 
and  composition,  he  passes  into  the  study  of  grammati- 
cal synthesis  and  analysis.  From  the  observation  of 
the  common  phenomena  of  matter,  he  is  led  to  inquire 
into  some  of  its  simpler  laws,  and  he  commences  the 
stiidy  of  physics,  and  there  are  opened  up  to  him  path- 
ways through  realms  of  knowledge,  along  which  he 
may  walk  in  future  life  according  to  taste  and  oppor- 
tunity. 

The  school  system  is  not  complete  without  its  crown- 
ing glory,  the  free  high  school ;  and  regarding  a  suita- 
ble course  of  study  for  a  city  high  school,  I  have  only 
this  to  say :  I  think  a  portion  of  the  clamor  which  is 
raised  by  a  certain  disaffected  class  of  our  various 
communities  against  the  high  schools,  comes  from  the 
strict  adherence  to  a  purely  classical  course  of  study. 
Now,  while  we  admit  the  value  of  classical  studies  as 
a  means  of  mental  discipline ;  while  we  acknowledge 
them  to  fruitful  sources  of  that  varied  knowledge 
essential  to  the  highest  scholarship,  let  us  vacate  the 
untenable  ground  of  their  supremacy  and  acknowledge 
that  if  knowledge  is  to  be  acquired  at  all,  it  is  because 
it  is  wanted  for  use  in  the  world,  and  we  might  as  well 
impart  it  in  the  way  it  will  be  wanted  and  used.  In 
short,  I  would  recommend  two  courses,  or  an  elective 
course,  in  which  zoology,  chemistry,  botany,  the 
science  of  government  and  the  science  of  accoiints, 
ftudies  which  are  sources  of  the  highest  discipline, 
shall  be  substituted  for  the  Greek  and  Latin — thus 
providing  a  course  better  adapted  to  the  wants  of  the 
masses  of  pupils  who  enter  our  high  schools. 

I  have  imperfectly  sketched  the  main  essential  features 
of  a  course  well  adapted  to  the  average  city  school  of 
the  State;  but  I  am  aware  the  details  must  be  evolved 
from  the  intelligent  brain  of  a  Superintendent  conver- 
sant with  the  wants  of  his  own  community. 

Of  two  cities  in  the  same  Commonwealth,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  first  may  be  engaged  in  coarser  manufactures, 
which  call  for  brawn  and  muscle.  Taking  men  as  we 
find  them,  the  general  tendency  of  such  occupation  is 
not  elevating,  and  these  parents  will  recognize  in  their 
children  only  those  qualities  which  make  them  availa- 
ble for  coarse  toil.  In  the  second  a  higher  taste  has 
been  developed,  its  inhabitants  comprising  an  army  in 
skilled  employment  which  requires  more  delicate  and 
more  accurate  workmanship.  The  influence  of  these 
pursuits  upon  the  parents  of  this  latter  community  has 
been  refining.  Their  aspirations  are,  therefore,  more 
lofty,  and  they  seek  a  higher  culture.  We  cannot,  and 
should  not,  serve  these  two  cities  with  the  same  bill  of 
fare.     We  must  not  neglect  to  create,  if  possible,  a 


desire  for  higher  culture;  but  in  the  meantime  we 
should  lay  out  a  course  best  suited  to  the  wants  of 
each  coximiunity. 

The  Convention  decided  to  postpone  discus- 
sion on  the  report  of  Supt.  Curtis,  and  to  hear 
the  papers  prepared  by  Supts.  Cottingham,  of 
Easton,  and  Ames,  of  Columbia.  Mr.  Cotting- 
hom's  paper  is  here  given  upon  the  general  sub- 
ject  of 

TRANSFERS  AND  PROMOTIONS. 

The  application  of  the  principles  of  transfer  and 
promotion  in  school  administration  admits  of  a  two- 
fold consideration.  It  may  be  viewed  as  a  necessity 
originating  in  the  adaptation  of  teaching  talent  to  the 
demands  of  specific  school  work,  and  be  treated  as  a 
subject  involving  considerations  that  refer  excllisively 
to  the  fitness  and  disposal  of  teachers  :  or  its  aim  may 
be  directed  to  the  adjustment  of  the  elements  of  a 
school  so  as  to  bring  the  circumstances  of  the  indi- 
vidual pupil  within  the  range  of  influences  that  are 
best  adapted  to  his  personal  wants  as  a  student :  or 
to  place  him  in  relations  that  will  afford  every  facility 
for  continuous  and  successful  advancement. 

The  question,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  teacher, 
becomes  one  of  expediency — it  institutes  an  inquiry 
as  to  qualifications  for  particular  fields  of  labor,  and 
assigns  positions  agreeably  to  recognized  adaptability. 
With  the  pupil  it  assumes  the  character  of  a  privilege, 
by  which  he  has  guaranteed  to  him  all  the  advan- 
tages of  educational  supply  which  his  growing  pro- 
ficiency may  from  time  to  time  demand.  Thus  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil  are  alike  affected  by  the  laws 
of  progress  which  are  operative  in  every  regular  and 
properly-adjusted  school  system. 

But  presuming  that  the  design  in  submitting  for 
discussion  the  question  embraced  by  the  theme  of  this 
paper,  comprehends  that  phase  of  the  subject  in  which 
the  pupil  alone  is  interested,  the  views  presented  will 
be  directed  to  an  examination  of  the  question  so  far 
as  it  relates  to  the  transfer  and  promotion  of  pupils. 

No  feature  of  school  management  involves  conse- 
quences of  greater  vitality — none  more  potent  as  a 
means  of  preserving  the  status  of  the  schools  and 
none  so  effective  in  enlivening  interest  in  school 
work  as  the  judicious  and  faithful  application  of  the 
principles  involved  in  a  transfer  and  promotion  of 
pupils.  The  announcement  of  results  in  this  particu- 
lar always  begets  an  intensity  of  interest.  We  are  all 
cognizant  of  the  anxiety  that  hangs  about  the  decision 
that  fixes  the  future  school  relation  of  the  pupil ;  and 
this  anxiety  is  shared  by  both  parent  and  teacher, 
the  former  by  reason  of  the  reflection  of  credit  or 
discredit  cast  upon  his  child,  the  latter  because  of  the 
inferences  deducible  in  proof  of  professional  Skill. 

Transfer  and  promotion,  though  usually  recognized 
as  terms  distinct  in  meaning,  are  nevertheless  suscep- 
tible, in  some  uses,  of  synonymous  interpretation. 
Every  promotion  is  necessarily  a  transfer,  but  every 
transfer  is  not  of  necessity  a  promotion.  But  transfer 
in  school  parlance  has  a  technical  sense,  and,  as  such, 
its  employment  conveys  an  idea  different  from  tliai 
of  promotion. 

Promotion  is  a  change  of  school  facilities  by  which 
the  pupil  is  introduced  to  a  wider  and  more  elevated 
field  of  scholastic  investigation.  This  springs  from 
necessity.  The  mental  condition  and  acquisitions  of 
the  pupil,  having  reached  the  level  of  all  possible 
attainment  in  one  grade  of  school,  demand  his 
advancement  to  another  of  a  higher  and  more  con- 
genial grade. 

Transfer  is  a  change  of  school  relation  which  rests 

upon  mere  contingency ;  it  involves  either  the  condi- 

I  tional  preferment  or  the  debasement  of  a  pupil,  and 
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may,  for  convenience,  be  classed  as  either  expedient 
or  circumstan'.ial. 

Expedient  transfers  apply  to  those  who  have  failed 
to  sustain  a  creditable  standing  in  all  the  branches  of 
study  embraced  by  the  curriculum  of  a  school,  but 
have  succeeded,  equally  with  the  best  of  the  class,  in 
maintaining  a  fair  grade  of  scholarship  in  the  leading 
studies  thereof.  Such  pupils,  although  unable  to 
furnish  all  the  credentials  necessary  for  promotion, 
may,  by  certificate  of  transfer,  be  advanced  to  a 
higher  grade  with  fair  prospects  of  eventually  attain- 
ing the  full  standard  of  class  proficiency.  Experi- 
ence in  school  management  cannot  fail  to  adduce 
numerous  instances  in  attestation  not  only  of  the 
necessity,  but  of  the  wisdom,  of  such  transfers. 
Again,  the  rule  is  applicable  to  those  whose  age 
admits  of  but  a  limited  school  attendance.  These 
pupils  generally  are  cognizant  of  their  inefficiency, 
and,  being  ambitious  to  acquire  a  knowledge  of 
studies  which  to  them  would  prove  of  most  practical 
value,  seek  the  advantages  of  a  school  whose  grade 
is  in  advance  of  their  average  standing,  with  the  view 
of  making  the  study  of  those  branches  a  specialty. 
Such  pupils  should  be  gratified,  and  the  expediency 
of  transfer  in  cases  of  this  kind  is  quite  apparent. 

Another  class,  subject  to  transfer,  consists  of  those 
who,  by  reason  of  indifference  or  neglect,  not  only  fail 
as  students,  but  prove  an  encumbrance  to  the  progress 
of  their  classmates.  The  only  and  best  provision  for 
cases  of  this  kind  is  an  assignment  to  a  class  or  school 
of  inferior  grade. 

The  transposition  denominated  circumstantial  has  its 
origin  in  the  peculiar  circumstances  of  the  pupil,  and 
in  no  way  refers  to  or  involves  the  idea  of  fitness.  The 
subjects  of  this  species  of  transfer  are  chiefly  those  who, 
in  consequence  of  a  change  of  residence  or  for  discip- 
linary reasons  are  removed  from  one  school  to  another 
of  the  same  grade.  It  includes  also  crippled  and  in- 
firm children,  whose  physical  condition  compels  the 
subordination  of  school  grade  to  mere  convenience  in 
school  accommodation. 

The  consideration  of  the  subject  of  transfer  will 
probably  reveal  but  little  that  would  indicate  a  very 
great  diversity  of  opinion.  The  question  of  promotion, 
however,  being  one  of  paramount  importance,  and  so 
universally  applied  in  the  manipulation  of  school 
machinery,  will  doubtless  not  fail  to  provoke  discus- 
sion, and  bring  to  the  surface  views  and  experiences 
that  will  prove  both  interesting  and  instructive.  An 
investigation  of  this  phase  of  the  subject  gives  rise  to 
the  following  inquiries  which  are  respectfully  submit- 
ted for  your  consideration : 

1st.  AVhat  constitutes  a  fitness  for  promotion  ? 

2d.  How  and  by  whom  should  this  fitness  be  deter- 
mined ? 

3d.  When  and  how  often  should  promotions  occur? 

The  topics  suggested  furnish  the  chief  points  in  the 
discussion,  and  the  settlement  of  the  questions  involved 
will  tend  to  unify  effort  and  beget  harmony  in  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  various  school  systems  of  the  state. 

The  first  inquiry  introduces  the  candidate  for  promo- 
tion, and  makes  his  intellectual  attainments  a  subject 
of  close  scrutiny.  His  success  or  failure  depends  on  a 
fulfillment  of  the  requirements  of  some  fixed  standard 
of  qualification.  It  is  for  us  to  say  whether  such 
standard  shall  be  established,  and  if  so,  what  that 
standard  shall  be. 

Every  system  of  graded  schools  is  presumed  to  have 
a  curriculum  so  graded  as  to  afford  an  easy  and  rapid 
transit  from  grade  to  grade  until  the  highest  school  in 
tlie  order  has  been  reached.  Each  grade  of  the  series, 
save  the  very  lowest,  presupposes  some  previous  train- 
ing, which  is  made  the  condition  of  admission  to  that 
grade.  Now,  as  the  successive  grades  differ  materially 
in  point  of  scholarship  and  study,  there  must  be  a  cor- 


responding difference  in  the  preparation  required  fe 
each  grade,  consequently  a  different  standard  of  qfcsB- 
fication  must  be  set  up  for  each  school  in  the  series. 

The  propriety  of  adopting  an  inflexible  rule  as  a 
standard  of  attainment,  and  making  a  rigid  coDfonok^ 
to  its  requirements  a  condition  of  promotion  is  ques- 
tionable ;  and  this  is  specially  true  in  its  applicati<Mi  U) 
schools  of  lower  grade  than  the  grammar  or  hi|fc 
school.  Even  in  schools  of  the  higher  order  wfeoc 
custom  or  policy  has  rendered  compliance  with  deficits 
terms  of  admission  essential,  the  rule  becomes  iuc^ 
erative,  if  not  harmful,  unless  provided  with  a  mai^ 
sufficiently  broad  to  comprehend  all  cases  tiiat  cone 
within  the  category  of  exceptions. 

In  the  ihatter  of  promotion  the  chief  and  only  ob^ 
for  consideration  should  be  the  best  interest  of  the 
pupil,  rather  than  the  claims  set  up  for  prescrri^ 
inviolate  a  series  of  stereotyped  rules  and  regulatioDS. 
The  pupil,  and  not  the  system,  should  be  made  the 
main  object  of  solicitude.  The  school  is  organized 
for  the  benefit  of  the  pupil,  and  the  laws  enacted  fcff  ha 
government  should  be  in  harmony  with  that  objec 
Any  regulation  that  infringes  upon  the  pupil's  welfare 
becomes  oppressive  and  should  be  abolihheil. 

No  rule  or  standard,  however  so  well  devised,  caa 
fully  measure  the  mental  status  of  a  pupil.  Its  domaii 
is  simply  question  and  answer,  and  all  that  it  propose 
to  do  and  really  does  accomplish  is  to  discover  lia 
percentage  of  correct  answers  made  to  a  given  numb^ 
of  questions,  without  determining  whether  the  resnJti 
achieved  are  the  fruits  of  mere  memorizing  or  those  of 
mature  reflection.  Other  and  valuable  qualities  whidi 
enter  into  a  pupil's  composition  are  not  discoverable  \^ 
mle  or  statute.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  scholar.  Hi 
tact,  energy,  and  power  of  mental  concentration  nertr 
appear  in  an  examination  paper,  and  are  consequently 
accounted  as  naught  in  summing  up  results  that  are  to 
decide  his  promotion. 

If  the  premises  assumed  are  tenable,  then  the  usual 
standards  by  which  pupils'  work  is  adjudged  are  not 
reliable,  and  a  speedy  innovation  on  a  time-honored 
custom  in  vogue  m  our  schools  would  certainly  not  be 
out  of  place. 

2d.  £ut  how  and  by  whom  should  the  pupil's  quali- 
fication for  promotion  be  decided  ? 

A  recourse  to  systematic  and  set  examinations  is  the 
method  usually  adopted,  and  this  is  accounted  as  the 
most  feasible  and  satisfactory  means  of  estimating  a 
pupil's  worth.  These  examinations  are  sometimes  oral, 
sometimes  written,  and  frequently  the  oral  and  written 
combined. 

Whatever  the  preference  may  be  as  to  the  form  of 
an  examination,  the  details  exhibited  in  the  execudoii 
of  the  plan  may  be  viewed  as  susceptible  of  presenting 
a  variety  of  aspects. 

One  plan  would  map  out  a  course  of  study  and  de- 
signate by  page  and  paragraph  the  exact  amount  of 
text-book  tlie  pupil  is  expected  to  master  in  a  given 
time,  and,  at  the  expiration  of  that  time,  applies  tlM 
test  of  an  examination,  and  reckons  the  precision  with 
which  a  pupil  reproduces  the  mere  phraseology  of  the 
text-book  as  evidence  of  scholarship. 

Another  selects  the  leading,  or  what  may  be  desig- 
nated the  prominent,  studies  of  the  school,  and  makes 
them  exclusively  the  basis  of  an  examination.  By  this 
process  it  is  assumed  that  the  enei^  and  skill  exhibited 
in  the  mastery  of  the  essential  studies  will  carry  the 
student  successfully  through  those  which  are  esteemed 
of  minor  importance,  consequently  an  examination  in 
the  non-essentials  is  deemed  unnecessary. 

Another  depends  on  the  daily  grading  of  pupils' 
work  as  the  surest  and  most  efficient  means  of  estimat- 
ing a  preparation  for  promotion.  These  grades  are 
aggregated,  at  certain  intervals,  and  averaged.  TTk 
pupil  who  secures  an  average  above  the  minimum 
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allowed  for  advancement  is  adjudged  worthy,  and  his 
preferment  is  assured. 

Another  institutes  periodic  school  examinations,  and 
makes  them  occasions  of  mere  review,  in  which  the 
teachers  and  pupils  are  paraded  as  subjects  of  inspec- 
tion by  parents  and  school  directors.  The  only  im- 
portance attached  to  these  exercises  is  that  they  afford 
a  means  of  stimulating  effort.  The  course  of  study,  as 
it  is  supposed,  having  been  suitably  adjusted,  and  the 
pupib  allowed  a  reasonable  time  for  its  completion,  it 
i.s  presumed,  from  the  fact  that  the  required  routine  of 
text-book  has  been  conned,  Qiat  their  preparation  is 
sufficient  to  warrant  their  admission  to  other  and 
higher  grades  of  study. 

Another  plan  authorizes  the  teachers  of  the  respec- 
tive schools  to  nominate  as  candidates  for  promotion, 
such  of  their  pupils  as  are  supposed  to  have  attained 
the  needed  preparation.  A  series  of  examinations  and 
inquiries  are  thereupon  instituted  in  attestation  of  the 
validity  of  the  teacher's  offering,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
evidence  thus  adduced,  the  nominations  of  the  several 
candidates  are  either  confirmed  or  rejected. 

As  to  the  parties  to  whom  the  decision  as  to  qualifi- 
cation should  be  referred  in  the  matter  of  promotion, 
the  practices  vary  in  different  localities.  In  some 
places  the  superintendent  is  made  the  sole  arbiter  in 
all  questions  relating  to  the  transfer  or  promotion  of 
pupils  :  in  others  the  matter  is  referred  to  the  superin- 
tendent and  teachers  as  constituting  a  committee  of 
examination  :  in  others  the  superintendent  and  a  com- 
mittee of  examiners  from  the  board  of  directors  or 
controllers  conjointly  determine  the  pupil's  fitness  for 
advancement :  whilst  in  others  it  is  vested  in  and  made 
a  prerogative  of  the  principals  of  the  several  school 
sections. 

It  would  be  advisable,  probably,  to  defer  the  rela- 
tive standing  of  the  members  of  the  advanced  class  of 
each  school  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher.  His  con- 
stant intercourse  and  association  with  his  pupils,  and 
the  facilities  which  their  daily  work  affords  for  giv- 
ing him  full  and  accurate  information  touching  their 
habits,  scholarship,  and  mental  peculiarities,  enable 
him  to  give  a  more  trustworthy  decision  as  to  their 
fitness  or  need  of  promotion  than  any  superintendent 
or  committee  can  possibly  render  upon  a  single  day's 
hurried  examination. 

The  teacher  would  thus  be  invested  with  authority, 
and  be  enabled  to  exert  a  controlling  influence  in 
ihat  for  which  he  is  held  responsible.  His  authority 
should  be  commensurate  with  his  responsibility,  and 
no  interference,  be  it  official  or  extra-official,  tending 
K)  mar  the  equilibrium  of  this  relation,  should  be  tol- 
erated. Let  the  teacher  enjoy  all  the  high  and  noble 
prerogatives  of  his  profession,  and  do  not  limit  the 
functions  of  his  office  to  the  servile  tasks  of  a  mere 
manipulator  of  school  reports  or  compiler  of  school 
statistics.  Inspire  him  with  a  feeling  of  independ- 
ence ;  give  him  the  right  to  sit  m  judgment  on  the 
fruits  of  his  own  labor ;  and  accord  to  him  the  privi- 
lege of  arranging  and  disposing  of  his  own  work,  and 
you  will  install  him  in  a  position  that  is  in  full  har- 
mony with  the  dignity  of  his  profession,  and  that 
will  best  subserve  the  educational  interests  of  the 
community. 

3d.  When  and  how  often  should  promotions  occur? 
One  feature,  common  to  all  organized  school  systems, 
is  a  r^ulation  that  fixes  the  time  and  determines  the 
frequency  of  school  promotions.  These  are  periodic 
in  character,  and  are  either  of  annual  or  semi-annual 
occurrence.  In  effect  they  produce  statedly  an  entire 
reorganization  of  all  the  schools  in  the  district,  and  the 
chsinges  incident  thereto  must  conform  to  some  pre- 
scribed law  of  progre«>s  involved  in  the  development 
of  the  system. 


It  is  questionable  whether  the  too  frequent  recur- 
rence of  a  general  change  of  school  relation  is  promo- 
tive of  school  interest — and  grave  doubts  arise  as  to  the 
propriety  of  indiscriminately  and  imperatively  demand- 
ing a  definite  amount  of  school  work  at  a  given  and 
fixed  date. 

The  time  of  promotion  as  well  as  the  conditions: 
thereof  being  definitely  fixed  and  rigidly  observed, 
many  a  pupil  is  pushed  to  the  extremity  of  human 
endurance  and  beyond  the  reach  of  his  capacity,  to 
gratify  a  teacher's  ambition  or  to  fulfill  the  demands 
of  a  school  regulation.  This  begets  a  necessity  for, 
and  legalizes,  a  nefarious  system  of  "  cram,"  which 
has  received,  and  richly  deserves,  th^^  execration  of 
every  true  and  faithful  educator. 

Instead  of  legislating  to  keep  intact  the  harmony  of 
a  school  system,  it  would  be  better,  far  better,  to  con- 
sider the  claims  of  the  individual  pupil,  and  to  dispose 
of  him  agreeably  to  the  demands  of  his  specific  needs. 
Give  him  the  advantage  of  all  appliances  that  contrib- 
ute to  natural  and  vigorous  mental  growth — furnish 
him  with  all  the  means  of  speedy  and  solid  acquire- 
ment— and,  whenever  his  proficiency  indicates  a 
necessity  for  advancement,  apply  the  principle  of 
promotion  without  regarding  either  the  fitness  of  time 
or  the  force  of  rule. 

It  is  feared  that  there  is  too  much  generalization  in 
school  organization,  and  too  little  attention  paid  to 
individual  wants.  The  tendency  is  to  magnify  system, 
and  to  aggrandize  it- beyond  measure,  whilst  the  indi- 
viduality of  the  subject  for  whose  special  advantage  it 
has  been  established,  is  practically  ignored. 

Education,  as  a  means,  is  employed  to  develop  and 
advance  the  progress  of  a  human  being,  as  an  indi- 
vidualy  and  until  it  is  so  construed  and  applied,  we 
cannot  hope  for  any  better  or  higher  results  than  those 
apparent  in  the  uncertainties  of  the  present  order  of 
development. 

Mr.  B.  G.  Ames  then  followed  with  a  paper 
upon 

THE  QUINCY   METHODS. 

The  subject  assigned  me  for  discussion  is  in  itself 
very  nearly,  if  not  altogether,  a  misnomer.  There  are 
very  few,  if  any,  distinctively  "Quincy  Methods." 
The  Superintendent,  Q)l.  Parker,  has  frequently  dis- 
claimed all  pretension  of  having  originated  anything 
new,  and  when  charged  with  having  stolen  his  methods 
from  others,  plead  guilty  to  the  chaise,  and  declared 
that  he  had  stolen  everything  he  could  that  was  worth 
stealing,  and  advised  teachers  everywhere  to  do  the 
same.  Prior,  I  think,  to  about  1875,  the  Quincy 
schools  had  been  under  the  control  of  a  school  com- 
mittee, consisting  of  three  members,  who  were  gentle- 
men of  superior  intelligence,  but  who,  not  having  the 
time  or  inclination  to  give  the  schools  very  close  super- 
vision, left  the  teachers  to  manage  them  pretty  much 
as  they  pleased. 

The  pupils,  once  a  yjar,  were  submitted  to  an  oral 
examination  to  which  the  committee  listened,  and  with 
the  results  of  which,  sirange  to  say,  they  were  for  a 
long  time  satisfied.  At  length,  however,  a  suspicion 
was  awakened  that  these  results  might  be  deceptive, 
that  the  pupils  might  have  been  trained  to  give  certain 
answers  to  certain  stereotyped  questions,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  deceiving  the  learned  conmiittee  and  others 
at  these  all-important  annual  examinations.  This  sus- 
picion led  the  committee  to  wisely  conclude  to  take 
the  examination  for  once  into  their  own  hands.  Under 
this  new  test,  the  pupils  utterly  broke  down.  ITiey 
were  found  to  have  developed  neither  the  power  of 
thought  or  expression.  Teachers  were  dismayed,  and  the 
committee  and  everybody  else  disgusted.  The  schools 
were  a  failure;  the  people's  money,  so  lavishly  poured 
out,  had  been  wasted,  and  a  radical  revolution  must,  at 
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once,  be  effected.  The  committee  decided  that  either 
through  lack  of  time,  or  possibly  of  special  training  for 
the  work,  the  conspicuous  failure  of  tJie  schools,  under 
tlieir  management,  illustrated  their  own  incompetency 
to  fully  measure  up  to  the  requirements  of  the  situation. 
ITiis  condition  of  things  led  to  the  adoption  of  the 
Superintendency,  the  first  and  most  important  of  the 
"  Quincy  Methods." 

The  committee  began  to  cast  about  for  a  suitable 
man  to  whom  to  intrust  the  responsibility  of  this 
radical  reform,  so  urgently  demanded,  in  the  manage- 
ment of  their  schools.  Fortunately,  they  soon  found 
one — genial,  whole-souled,  an  enthusiast  in  his  profes- 
sion, who,  in  his  preparatory  training,  according  to 
Charles  Francis  Adams,  had  exhausted  all  the 
resources  of  this  country  and  of  Europe.  They  did 
not  stop  to  haggle  with  him  about  his  salary,  but  came 
to  an  agreement  at  once.  They  showed  him  the  ruin 
they  had  wrought,  and  asked  him  to  rebuild  upon  a 
new  and  better  foundation.  They  would  not  interfere 
with  him  in  the  work.  They  had  had  enough  of  it 
already.  They  modestly  made  only  one  stipulation, 
which  was,  that  he  should  not  spend  any  more  money 
in  making  good  schools  than  they  had  wasted  in 
making  poor  ones.  He  should  have  his  own  way  in 
everything  else,  in  the  organization  of  the  schools,  in 
the  choice  of  teachers,  in  the  selection  of  books,  etc., 
and  they  would  hold  him  responsible  for  results. 

After  an  experience  of  four  years,  in  a  pamphlet 
written  for  the  purpose,  the  distinguished  chairman  of 
the  committee  announced  to  the  public  the  complete 
success  of  this  unique  experiment. 

This  brief  history  illustrates  very  forcibly  the  truth 
of  the  following  statements:  i.  That  such  teachers 
as  can  be  obtained  at  present  salaries  are  not  likely  to 
do  good  work  without  supervision.  2.  That  nobody 
can  exercise  such  supervision  successfully,  however 
intelligent  in  other  respects,  without  special  training 
for  the  work ;  otherwise  the  Quincy  committee  would 
not  have  failed.  3.  That  the  right  man  having  been 
obtained,  the  example  of  the  Quincy  committee  should 
be  followed,  and  no  hindrances  thrown  in  the  way  of 
his  success.  Incompetent  teachers  should  not  be 
forced  upon  him,  because  they  happen  to  be  friends 
or  relatives  of  members  of  the  School  Board,  and  no 
other  obstructions  should  be  allowed  to  the  successful 
development  of  his  plans  and  purposes.  If  he  fails 
under  such  circumstances,  let  him  at  once  be  super- 
seded by  a  better  man. 

A  few  words  now  about  the  methods  introduced  by 
the  Superintendent,  Col.  Parker,  into  the  Quincy 
schools.  The  first  of  these  methods  to  which  I  will 
call  your  attention,  is  the  method  of  allowing  methods 
to  take  care  of  themselves.  In  a  letter  written  to 
President  Edwin  C.  Hewitt,  Normal,  Illinois,  he  says: 
"  My  main  reliance  for  the  perpetuity  of  good  work, 
is  in  slowly  leading  teachers  to  understand  the  princi- 
ples of  teaching.  If  principles  are  understood,  methods 
will  take  care  of  themselves." 

You  will  see  diat  Col.  Parker  emphasizes  an  under- 
standing of  the  principles  which  underlie  methods  of 
teaching,  as  of  the  most  vital  importance.  It  is  just 
here,  it  seems  to  me,  we  fail  more  than  anywhere  else. 
Is  it  not  because  too  little  attention  is  paid  to  these  first 
principles,  that  there  is  so  great  a  diversity  of  opinion, 
and  so  much  tronble,  in  the  choice  of  methods  of  teach- 
ing and  of  discipline  ?  If  we  had  a  work  which  sus- 
tained the  same  relation  to  the  science  of  pedagogy, 
that  Blackstone  does  to  the  science  of  jurisprudence, 
upon  which  all  were  required  to  pass  an  examination 
before  entering  tlie  profession,  there  would  be  greater 
unanimity  upon  these  practical  questions.  But  the 
gainfulness  of  the  profession  does  not  invite  those,  who 
wish  to  enter  it  as  simply  teachers  in  the  public  schools, 
to  spend  much  time  in  a  very  profound  study  of  this 


most  abstruse  of  all  subjects,  the  processes  of  ihegro^ 
and  development  of  the  human  mind.  The  moii  th* 
can  be  expected  under  existing  circumstances,  is  th^ 
those  who  seek  positions  in  which  it  will  be  their  ccr 
to  instruct  and  guide  teachers,  shall  have  such  a  knowl- 
edge of  those  principles  as  shall  enable  them  to  inssract 
and  guide  wisely. 

What  we  most  need  is  a  public  sentiment  vMdi 
shall  duly  appreciate  the  real  vqltu  of  education;  azd 
if  the  public  press  will  use  its  influence  to  tlus  eod, 
instead  of  dealmg  in  wholesale  and  indisciimiD^ 
condemnation  of  our  public  schools,  our  professiMi  wil 
very  soon  be  elevated  to  its  true  dignity,  and  uimatB!i] 
methods,  repression  and  cram,  will  disappear  from  oet 
school-rooms. 

Of  the  methods  of  teaching  introduced  at  Quincr, 
into  the  actual  work  of  the  school-room,  a  teadscr  is 
one  of  the  Normal  Schools  of  Massachusetts  may  speai 
for  me : 

"He  started  with  the  primary  schools,  and  ma^ 
primary-reading  his  first  object;  he  required  all  bis 
teachers  to  teach  this  subject  by  the  objective  wcrd- 
method;  taught  reading  alone, — ^not  spelling  before 
reading.  The  children  learned  to  read  without  know- 
mg  the  alphabet.  He  taught  ideas  first, —  then  lan- 
guage, as  the  expression  of  ideas ;  he  broug;ht  in  madt 
reading  besides  that  found  in  tlie  primary-school 
Readers. 

'*  Next,  numbers  are  taught  objectively^  and  the 
operations  with  numbers  in  the  same  way.  Much  si- 
tention  is  given  to  lessons  which  develop  the  power  tc» 
use  language  as  the  expression  of  the  ideas  which  the 
pupils  acquire  in  these  lessons.  Writing  and  drawing 
are  prominent  exercises.  The  pupils  begin  to  write 
their  words  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  read ;  and  tbey 
continue  the  daily  expression  of  thought  in  writii^. 
Much  attention  is  given  to  teaching  a  good  handwriting. 

"  The  moulding-board  is  used  in  teaching  geogra- 
phy, for  all  the  forms  of  relief,  and  the  contour  of  the 
continents.  In  short,  the  teaching  is  objective  ;  ideas 
are  required  from  ihe  object  of  thought  by  the  chil- 
dren, and  they  are  led  to  a  correct  expression  of  them. 
There  is  much  freedom  and  ease  in  the  condua  of 
the  school  exercises.  The  children  are  orderly,  ba 
perfectly  at  ease  in  the  expression  of  thought  and 
feeling;  and  they  are  happy  in  their  work.  Tie 
teachers  have  the  opportunity,  and  are  required  to 
carry  out  normal  principles  and  methods ;  and  this  i& 
all  the  schools  of  the  town.  The  same  thing  has  bees 
done  before  in  individual  schools,  bat  not  in  the 
schools  of  a  whole  town. 

"  The  results  are  good.  The  children  learn  10  ob- 
serve, to  think,  to  talk,  to  write.  The  principles  and 
methods  used  in  the  Quincy  schools  have  been  taught 
in  our  Normal  school  these  many  years.  There  is 
nothing  specially  new  or  original  in  the  work  at 
Quincy,  but  a  sensible  use  of  well-known  principles 
and  methods  by  a  Superintendent  who  has  the  power 
and  the  ability  to  adapt  them  to  the  schools  of  the 
town.  Colonel  Parker  is  doing  a  good  work,  and  t> 
sustained  by  the  committee  in  doing  it ;  and  the  peo- 
ple have  come  to  such  a  knowledge  of  the  results  ac- 
complished, as  to  appreciate  the  methods  and  the 
work  of  the  Superintendent  and  teachers.  The  same 
might  be  done  in  other  towns,  by  a  good  Superinten- 
dent sustained  by  an  intelligent  committee.  Such  a 
Superintendent  and  committee  are  needed  in  every 
town.'* 

The  Convention  having  under  consideration 
"The  Quincy  Methods,"  Mr.  Ames  desired  to 
add  that  in  his  investigation  of  the  *'  Quincy 
System,"  he  found  that  but  few  text-books  are 
used,  especially  in  the  lower  schools. 

Mr.  Patterson  was  glad  to  hear  that  there  is 
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nothing  so  remarkable  after  all  in  the  Quincy 
System.  If  the  cities  and  boroughs  of  Penn- 
sylvania will  place  their  schools  under  efficient 
superintendents  and  give  them  entire  control, 
as  is  done  in  Quincy,  the  same  results  will  be 
reached  here. 

Mr.  F.  M.  Bates,  Shamokin,  thought  the 
Quincy  System  impracticable  in  our  state,  for 
the  reason  that  our  Superintendents  have  no 
voice  in  the  selection  or  choice  of  teachers. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Keith,  of  Altoona,  the 
Convention  then  took  up  the  subject  of 

TRANSFERS   AND   PROMOTIONS. 

Mr.  Gantz  was  of  opinion  that  the  teacher,  in 
tHe  main,  would  conduct  the  examinations  bet- 
ter than  any  other  person.  The  Superintend- 
*ent  should  have  oversight  and  direction  at  all 
times,  and  fix  the  standard  and  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility. 

Mr.  Bartch  held  that  examinations  for  pro- 
motion and  transfer  should  not  be  conducted 
by  the  teachers,  but  by  the  Superintendent. 
This  course  would  save  much  trouble,  and 
cause  many  petty  difficulties  and  jealousies  be- 
t^veen  teachers  and  parents  to  be  avoided. 

Mr.  Patterson,  in  his  examinations,  prepares 
all  questions  and  gives  them  to  the  teachers  on 
examination  day.  The  questions  are  written 
on  the  black-board,  and  the  pupils  supplied 
ivith  pencils  and  paper.  The  papers  ^f  the 
pupils  are  examined  by  the  teachers  and  then 
submitted  to  him. 

Mr.  Shelley  did  not  believe  in  an  absolute 
system  of  marking  or  gradation.  There  are 
instances  in  which,  if  a  pupil  falls  below  the 
standard  in  some  branch,  he  should,  after  a 
few  weeks  or  a  month  or  two  of  study,  have  an- 
other opportunity,  and  not  be  compelled  to 
continue  the  whole  session  or  year  in  the  lower 
g^rade. 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Messrs. 
Nitrauer  of  Lebanon,  Foster  of  Chester,  Jones 
of  Erie,  and  Patterson  of  Pottsville. 

At  II  a.  m.  the  convention  adjourned,  to 
afford  the  members  an  opportunity  to  meet 
w^ith  the  County  Superintendents,  and  to  hear 
the  explanation  of  the  State  Treasurer. 


THURSDAY  MORNING. 

THE  County  Section  was  called  to  order  at 
half-past  eight  o'clock,  a.  m.,  by  Vice- 
President  Woodruff. 

CAN  DIRECTORS  BORROW  MONEY  ? 

Mr.  Shaub,  Lancaster:  Have  School  Direc- 
tors the  right  to  borrow  money  for  other  than 
building  purposes  ? 

Deputy  Superintendent  Houck,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Public  Instruction :  It  is  very  fre- 
quently done,  and  I  never  heard  it  questioned 
before.  My  impression  is  that  the  law  fixes  the 
amount  that  can  be  borrowed,  and  the  manner 
in  which  it  can  be  done. 

Mr.  Caughlin,  Luzerne :  Can  Directors  le- 
gally levy  a  tax  for  building  purposes  for  two 
or  three  years  in  advance  of  the  erection  of  the 
buildings  ? 


Deputy  Superintendent  Houck :  Yes,  all  the 
Superintendents  have  agreed  in  deciding  that 
a  tax  may  be  levied  prospectively,  to  make  it 
less  burdensome. 

HOW  MANY  HOURS  IN  A  SCHOOL  DAY  ? 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  Crawford:  How  many 
hours  constitute  a  school  day  ?  and  when  one 
session  only  is  held,  is  that  a  day  ? 

Deputy  Superintendent  Houck:  The  law  is 
silent  on  that  point,  leaving  it  entirely  within 
the  discretion  of  Directors.  Six  hours  is  the 
recognized  custom.  If  the  Board  allow  or  direct 
one  session  only  to  be  held,  it  is  a  school  day. 
In  this  city,  in  the  warmest  weather,  but  one 
session  is  held,  lasting  from  four  to  five  hours. 

Mr.  Caughlin,  Luzerne :  Can  the  Directors 
require  a  teacher  to  be  present  from  twelve  to 
one  o'clock  ? 

Deputy  Superintendent  Houck :  That  matter 
should  be  provided  for  in  the  contract  or  agree- 
ment between  the  parties. 

INTEREST  ON  TEACHERS*  WARRANTS. 

Mr.  Caughlin :  Does  a  teacher's  warrant 
draw  interest  ? 

Deputy  Superintendent  Houck :  It  has  been 
decided  that  orders  draw  interest ;  but  a  court 
has  declared  then)  not  negotiable. 

JANITOR  WORK. 

Mr.  Ryan,  Bradford :  When  there  is  no  for- 
mal contract,  can  the  Directors  compel  the 
teacher  to  make  fires,  sweep  the  school-room, 
and  do  other  work  of  that  kind  ?  School 
houses  are  often  used  for  other  than  school 
purposes,  and  it  is  not  fair  that  the  teachers 
should  have  the  trouble  for  others'  benefit. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Houck:  I  suppose 
where  there  is  no  contract  the  previous  custom 
would  settle  it.  I  think  it  is  not  the  teacher's 
duty ;  but  if  the  Directors  provide  no  janitor, 
and  the  Superintendent  requires  the  schools  to 
be  neat  and  clean,  what  is  to  be  done  ? 

r 

DETENTION  AFTER   HOURS. 

Mr.  Magee,  Clinton :  Where  the  school  hours 
are  from  9  a.  m.  to  4  p.  m.,  has  the  teacher  a 
legal  right  to  detain  pupils  beyond  those  hours, 
either  to  make  up  neglected  lessons,  or  for  bad 
conduct? 

Deputy  Superintendent  Houck:  The  law  is 
silent;  but  such  action  of  teachers  has  been 
sustained  by  courts.  The  Directors  may  pro- 
hibit it  by  resolution  of  the  Board. 

PROFESSIONAL  AND   PERMANENT  CERTIFICATES. 

Mr.  Spiegel,  Westmoreland :  Have  Directors 
the  legal  right  to  require  the  holders  of  Perma- 
nent certificates  and  Normal  diplomas  to  be 
examined  and  obtain  certificates  from  the 
County  Superintendent  ?  If  they  can  do  this, 
they  entirely  defeat  the  intention  in  granting 
these  high-grade  certificates. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Houck :  Directors 
can  employ  whom  they  please,  upon  what  con- 
ditions they  please.  But  Superintendents  are 
not  compelled  to  examine  these  teachers,  and 
they  should  keep  their  hands  off  the  high-grade 
certificates.  When  the  Professional  is  once 
given,  let  it  also  be  sacred  for  the  time  it  cov- 
ers. These  certificates  should  never  be  touched 
exceot  for  the  very  best  reasons.     While  we  thus 
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attempt  to  bring  down  the  screws  tighter  every 
year  upon  our  teachers,  it  is  no  wonder  they 
leave  the  profession. 

TEACHING  WITHOUT   CERTIFICATE. 

Mr.  Curtis,  McKean :  Suppose  a  teacher 
takes  sick,  and  a  person  i^  employed  to  fill  her 
place  temporarily  who  has  no  certificate ;  then 
the  Board  refuse  to  pay  for  the  time  taught  by 
the  substitute,  unless  I  issue  a  certificate  to 
cover  the  time  taught :  should  I  do  so  ? 

Deputy  Superintendent  Houck:  In  such  a 
case,  where  you  are  satisfied  there  was  no  in- 
tention to  violate  the  law,  you  might  give  the 
certificate ;  but  if  anything  of  the  kind  was  done 
purposely,  you  should  not. 

Mr.  Kelly,  Jefferson:  I  should  like  to  hear 
some  expression  by  the  Convention  relative  to 
the  moral  qualification  of  teachers. 

Mr.  Houck:  It  is  impossible  to  lay  down 
rules  for  that,  and  we  must  trust  Superintend- 
ents to  regulate  it  each  in  his  own  way. 

Mr.  Shearer,  Cumberland:  Blank  applica- 
tions for  the  Permanent  certificate  are  sent  to 
the  County  Superintendent,  and  issued  by  him 
to  the  applicants;  but  the  Normal  graduates 
receive  them  from  the  Principals,  or  from  the 
Department  on  application,  and  they  go  to  the 
Directors  for  signature,  and  finally  reach  the 
Superintendent  all  ready  for  his  endorsement, 
tlius  throwing  the  whole  responsbility  upon 
him. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Houck :  The  gradu- 
ate is  entitled  to  the  blanks  when  he  gets  his 
first  diploma,  and  should  not  be  compelled  to 
ask  the  Superintendent  for  them.  The  responsi- 
bility rests  properly  upon  the  Superintendent ; 
the  Directors  judge  for  themselves,  and  the 
Skiperintendent  should  judge  for  himself,  and 
act  accordingly.  He  is  made  the  judge  of  the 
graduate's  practical  work. 

FINAL  ADJOURNMENT. 

Mr.  Glenn,  Armstrong :  I  move  that  we  now 
hear  the  two  papers  prepared  for  this  morning's 
session,  discuss  the  same  until  half  past  ten 
o'clock,  then  hear  the  two  papers  on  the  pro- 
gramme for  this  afternoon,  ana  adjourn  finally 
at  half-past  twelve  o'clock. 

Mr.  Shaub,  Lancaster :  I  call  for  a  division 
of  the  question.  Let  us  vote  first  upon  the 
proposition  to  read  the  two  papers  and  discuss 
them  until  half-past  ten,  and  by  that  time  we 
shall  know  better  what  can  be  done. 

The  question  was  put  on  the  first  division  of 
the  motion,  which  was  agreed  to;  and  Mr. 
Ryan,  of  Bradford,  read  the  following  paper  on 

SCHOOL  VISITATION. 

As  this  paper  is  near  the  close  of  the  Convention, 
when  many  points  that  might  have  attention  in  this, 
will  have  been  treated  in  other  papers  on  kindred 
topics,  and  as  this  meeting  occurs  in  the  midst  of  my 
semi-annual  teachers'  examination  of  five  weeks,  a  few 
plain  fragments  only  will  be  given,  that  more  time  may 
be  devoted  to  experiences  and  discussion. 
•  Tliat  "  eternal  vigilance  is  the  price  of  liberty,"  in 
dividual,  social  or  national,  is  no  more  certain  than  that 
it  is  the  price  of  success  in  either  the  teaching  or  visi- 
tation of  schools.  Nowhere  is  it  more  applicable,  that 
supervision  to  be  most  efficient  requires  intelligence  in 
planning  and  directing,  and  a  strong  will  and  con- 


science in  executing,  than  in  the  management  of  otr 
common  schools. 

Of  all  other  branches  of  the  Superintendent's  duties, 
visitation — which  is  most  efficient  and  profitable  to  (w 
schools — is  most  disparaged  by  croakers  and  chronic 
grumblers,  whose  favorite  arguments,  among  others,  are: 
That  in  large  counties  each  school  cannot  be  visited 
even  once  annually;  that  money  is  thus  wasted; 
that  they  can  see  no  good  to  be  accomplished  in  aa 
hour's  visit. 

By  holding  examinations  and  the  annual  iostiUttE 
when  schools  were  not  in  session,  and  by  deTOting  all  ct 
the  summer  and  the  uanter  terms  to  visitation^  each  ose 
of  the  407  schools  of  Bradford  county,  scattered  orer 
nearly  1,200  square  miles,  was  visited  once  annually 
at  an  average  of  i^  hours,  and  nearly  100  twice  dur- 
ing the  past  two  years,  with  general  satisfaction  to  tie 
people,  that  no  schools  have  been  skipped,  thus  dis- 
proving the  first  objection,  and  showing  the  possibtli- 
ties  in  the  largest  jurisdictions. 

That  the  employment  of  a  principal  of  a  school  st 
from  ^1000  to  ^2000  for  a  year  of  ten  months  is  ooo- 
sidered  profitable  and  economical  is  generally  admitted. 
Surely  a  Superintendent  who  devotes  the  time  not 
required  for  other  school  work,  to  the  visitation  of  kis 
schools,  is  no  less  economical  and  no  less  profitable. 

Whether  or  not  the  hour  or  two  of  visitation  prov«> 

profitable,  depends  on  Superintendents.     They  should 

not  be  egotists,  silly  fops,  gloomy  monks,    or   pettr 

tyrants;   but  they  should   be   gentlemen,  convmcir.^ 

teachers  and  pupils,  by  example  and  precept,  that 

"  Mind  and  morals  in  nature's  plan 
Are  the  genuine  tests  of  a  gentleman.*' 

The  Superintendent  should  be  a  well-qnali&dt 
earnest,  skillful,  experienced  teacher,  competent  to 
separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  and  gather  the  best 
methods  from  all  parts  of  the  county,  and  in  the  visita- 
tion of  a  school,  to  prove  a  veritable  educational 
Santa  Claus — not  furnishing  pupils  with  trifles,  bat 
leaving  germs  of  truth  in  their  minds  to  develop  under 
future  culture  into  noble  forms,  and  ultimately  to  bear 
golden  fruitage  to  the  Q>mmonweaIth. 

A  Superintendent's  visits,  instruction  and  advice,  if 
in  a  quiet,  earnest,  friendly  manner,  will  be  eagerly 
desired  by  teachers  and  pupils.  Teachers  realize  that 
a  Superintendent  has  better  opportunities  than  any 
teacher,  and  hence  expect  methods  and  aid  ;  while 
pupils  remember  best  the  words  of  infrequent  visitois. 

As  examinations  afford  but  littie  test  of  ability  to 
teach,  and  no  test  of  ability  to  manage  and  govern  a 
school,  the  Superintendent  should  make  the  visit  sup- 
plement this  defect  by  requiring  the  teacher  to  conduct 
certain  exercises  and  recitations  subject  to  the  aid  of 
the  Superintendent  or  to  private  criticism. 

The  visit  should  be  utilized  to  prepare  and  gather 
material  for  school  and  fair  exhibits,  as  also  questions 
and  work  for  teachers'  examinations,  and  for  the 
annual  institute ;  to  inspect  the  programme  and  deter- 
mine whether  the  school  is  properly  classified  and  time 
equitably  distributed;  to  permit  the  giving  to  pupils  of 
necessary  advice  and  moral  instruction  for  the  correc- 
tion of  evil  habits  and  the  formation  of  character;  to 
urge  directors  to  improve  school  propert)',  and  fumi^ 
suitable  apparatus,  which  teachers  must  use  but  not 
permit  to  be  abused. 

In  a  visit  of  an  hour  or  two  the  most  rigid  economy 
of  time  becomes  necessary.  Time  may  be  economised 
by  having  a  printed  or  hectograph  slip  containing  sach 
facts — ^requiring  brief  answers — ^as  the  Superintendent 
may  desire  to  know  to  render  his  visit  most  proficaUe, 
as :  Do  you  make  frequent  use  of  globe  and  apparatus? 
Do  you  teach  phonics  and  diacritical  marks,  with  appli 
cations  ?  Do  you  teach  analysis  of  letters  in  penman* 
ship  from  blackboard  ?  What  class  would  you  prefer 
heard,  or  what  work  explained  ?     What  difficulties  -** 
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yon  have?  etc.  These  should  be  answered  by  the 
teacher  at  the  commencement  of  visit,  while  the  Super- 
intendent for  a  moment  conducts  a  class. 

While  the  teacher  is  occupying  a  portion  of  ihe 
visit  in  instructing,  the  Superintendent  may  largely 
determine : 

1.  "Whether  books  and  property  are  properly  pre- 
served. 

2.  Whether  the  teacher  has  tact  to  teach  and  gov- 
ern. 

3.  Whether  all  pupils  are  kept  at  work ;  for  if  half 
a  class  be  inattentive  and  half  about  the  room  idle, 
but  half  the  wages  will  be  earned. 

4.  Whether  lessons  are  of  suitable  length  and  thor- 
oughly learned. 

5.  Whether  pupils*  judgment  and  reason  are  being 
developed  by  thorough  drill  and  questioning.  Insist 
on  such  teaching  as  will  make  thinkers,  not  machines. 
Many  of  the  failures  in  life  are  admitted  to  be  due  to 
error  or  deficiency  in  judgment — the  result  of  neglect 
of  teachers  to  give  proper  mental  discipline.  With 
all  due  respect  to  the  "  almigty  dollar,"  thought  rules 
the  world.  Let  Superintendents  educate  public  senti- 
ment, teachers  and  pupils,  by  appropriate  talks,  to 
appreciate  the  possibilities  of  our  children,  and  of  the 
common  school.  A  pound  of  needles  weighs  no 
more  than  a  pound  of  solid  silver,  yet  it  is  vastly 
more  valuable,  because  of  the  labor  employed  in  the 
manufacture  ;  so  the  value,  the  utility,  of  the  minds 
of  our  future  men  and  women  will  be  proportionate 
to  the  labor  expended  on  them  in  our  common 
schools,  for  the  majority  reach  no  higher  schools. 

Let  Superintendents  and  teachers  urge  the  larger 
pupils  in  our  home  schools  to  be  so  thorough  in  all 
studies  as  to  be  fitted  to  teach  them,  to  observe  the 
methods  of  teaching  used  by  the  teacher,  and  fre- 
quently to  repeat  analyses  and  explanations  of  teacher 
to  class,  as  well  as  to  teach  or  drill  a  class,  subject  to 
the  teacher's  criticism. 

Graded  and  common  schools  in  charge  of  competent 
teachers  thus  taught,  become  nearly  the  equal  of  our 
Normal  Schools  in  the  preparation  of  teacheis.  This 
matter  is  the  more  important,  as  most  of  our  teachers 
must  be  prepared  in  our  home  schools,  being  unable  to 
attend  Normal  Schools  and  colleges ;  and  I  desire  to 
bear  testimony  to  the  excellent  work  done  by  our 
academy,  graded  schools,  and  many  of  our  common 
schools,  in  fitting  teachers  for  their  duties. 

In  instituting   this   contrast  of  home  schools  and 
others,  I  would  not  disparage  any,  but  I  would  have 
people  cherish,  appreciate,  and  foster  schools  nearest 
and  dearest  to  them,  if  efficient  and  meritorious.     I 
would  not  have   any  **love  Caesar  less,  but   Rome 
more."     I  would  have  our  Legislature  deal  equitably 
by  all  counties  of  our  Gjmmonwealth,  by  appropriat- 
ing to  those  counties  having  no  Normal  School  within 
their  boundaries,  $200  to  ^^500  annually,  according  to 
number  of  schools,  to  be  distributed  to  the  leading 
schools  of  the  county  to  furnish  free  tuition  one  term 
to  a  certain  number  of  teachers,  or  to  pay  the  expense 
of  a  term  of  free  Normal  School  in  the  county.     As  it 
is,  without  such  aid.  the  counties  containing  a  Normal 
School  educate  at  State  expense  most  of  their  teachers, 
secure  their  services   in   return,  and    boast   of    the 
superiority  of  their  common  schools  over  counties  not 
thus  fostered  by  the  State. 

Let  Superintendents,  in  their  visitations,  con^^nce 
the  people  that  our  common  schools  are  the  hope  of 
the  nation,  and,  as  the  '*  Star  of  the  Ea.«.t"  was  found 
in  obscurity,  so  the  light  of  intelligence  that  will  dispel 
the  darkness  of  ignorance  and  superstition  must  be 
found  in  the  Common  Schools. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  from  the  committee  to  wait 
upon  the  State   Treasurer  and  invite  him  to 


meet  the  Convention,  reported  that  a  sub-com- 
mittee consisting  of  Messrs.  Chamberlain,  Ma- 
gee  and  Baer,  had  called  upon  the  Treasurer, 
and  that  he  would  appear  before  the  Conven- 
tion between  eleven  and  twelve  o'clock  to  ex- 
plain the  matter  referred  to  him. 

The  Chair  directed  that  the  committee  notify 
the  City  and  Borough  Section  of  their  action, 
as  many  of  its  members  would  wish  to  be  pres- 
ent when  the  State  Treasurer  explained. 

Mr.  Hoffecker,  Montgomery,  then  read  the 
following  paper  on 

DISTRICT  SUPERVISION. 

The  improvements  in  the  common  schools  within 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century  have  undoubtedly  been 
great.  It  would  be  both  interesting  and  profitable  to 
compare  the  school-houses,  the  text-books,  and  the 
methods  of  teaching  twenty-five  years  ago,  with  those 
of  the  present  day. 

There  is  no  question  but  that  the  improvement  of 
which  we  are  so  justly  proud  is  mainly  due  to  that  act 
of  our  legislature  which  created  the  office  of  County 
Superintendent.  The  annual  examination  of  teachers 
has  done  much  to  arouse  those  working  in  the  profes- 
sion. The  organization  of  Teachers'  Institutes  has 
been  beneficial,  and  the  suggestions  of  County  Super- 
intendents during  their  visits  have  also  done  much  to 
awaken,  to  aid,  and  encourage  faitliful  teachers;  to 
stimulate  idle  ones,  and  to  give  energy  to  lifeless  ones^ 
also  to  create  in  tlie  children's  own  minds  a  desire  and 
a  thirst  for  knowledge.  But  no  matter  how  effi- 
cient our  schools  have  become  under  our  present 
system  of  superintendency,  yet  owing  to  large  extent 
of  territory,  short  term  and  number  of  schools  in  many 
counties,  the  work  can  be  but  imperfectly  done. 

The  first  duty  of  every  County  Superintendent  is  to 
examine  thoroughly  all  the  teachers  within  his  county, 
but  equally  important  with  this  duty  is  that  of  visidng 
all  the  schools  of  his  county  *'  as  often  as  is  practicable ;" 
"  to  note  the  course  and  method  of  instrucdon,  and 
branches  taught;  and  to  give  such  directions  in  the 
art  of  teaching,  and  the  mcdiods  thereof,  in  each 
school,  as  to  him  shall  be  deemed  expedient  and  neces- 
sary." This  much  the  law  of  Pennsylvania  requires. 
But  our  own  experience,  limited  as  it  is,  leads  us  to 
believe  that  much  more  and  much  closer  supervision  is 
needed  to  make  all  schools  really  efficient.  Few 
persons  with  our  perverse  human  nature  do  as  well  for 
their  employers  without  as  with  a  proper  amount  of 
judicious  watching.  This  is  true  in  work-shops  and 
on  railroads.  Ihe  Pennsylvania  Central  Railroad, 
under  its  complete  system  of  superintendence,  has 
proved  a  success,  although  the  same  road  was  not  a 
source  of  revenue  when  owned  by  the  State.  The 
greatest  revenues  come  from  the  best-managed  and 
closest-supervised  mills  and  work-shops.  We  also 
need  close  and  constant  inspection  of  the  schools. 
The  interests  at  stake  are  too.  valuable,  and  the  dan- 
gers from  error  too  coimnon  and  harmful  to  justify  the 
neglect  of  any  means  suited  to  develop  the  intellect 
and  secure  human  energies  for  the  good  of  society. 
Every  result  sought  by.  human  agencies,  working  for  a 
common  end,  needs  some  controlling  mind. 

Wlierever  system  accomplishes  more  than  disorder, 
superintendence  is  a  necessity,  and  the  closer  the  super- 
vision the  more  rapid  and  perfect  the  results.  Few 
County  Superintendents  are  able  to  make  two  visits  to 
each  school  each  term.  At  these  visits  they  may  be 
able  to  learn  the  general  condition  of  the  school,  and 
give  general  directions  where  required.  But  this  it 
far  less  than  is  needed  to  supply  the  wants  of  most 
schools. 

A  County  Superintendent  should  not  only  give  sug- 
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gestions,  but,  by  frequent  visits,  see  that  they  are  com- 
plied with.  Many  teachers  are  ignorant  of  the  phil- 
osophy of  the  human  mind,  and  have  mere  notions 
concerning  the  instruction  of  the  young.  These  should 
be  corrected  by  discreet  direction  and  close  supervi- 
sion. The  teacher  becomes  wearied  and  disheartened 
by  constant  toil  and  many  discouragements.  A  Super- 
intendent by  familiarity  with  the  difficulties  and  tardy 
results  of  intellectual  effort,  imparts  sympathy,  encour- 
agement and  strength,  restores  slug^sh  energies,  in- 
fuses new  life,  and  both  teacher  and  pupil  press  on 
with  renewed  vigor. 

In  cities  and  towns  having  Superintendents,  these 
signs  of  marked  advancement  and  substantial  prc^ess 
are  quite  apparent.  This  progress  is  not,  perhaps, 
owing  so  much  to  superior  qualities  in  the  teachers  as 
to  the  close  and  complete  plan  of  supervison,  the 
number  of  schools'  and  the  narrow  compass  m  which 
they  are  included,  giving  the  Superintendent  ample 
means  for  close  and  careful  inspection  almost  daily. 
We  think  statistics  will  show  conclusively  that  the  b^t 
results  of  the  Superintendency  are  always  to  be  found, 
other  things  being  equal,  where  supervision  is  most 
complete.  In  large  and  populous  counties  a  complete 
system  of  supervision  is  not  possible  by  one  person 
alone.  He  cannot  completely  supervise  a  system  of 
grades,  class  studies,  recitations,  because  he  needs  the 
whole  field  before  him,  and  this  cannot  be  done  as 
most  counties  are  now  constituted. 

All  this  we  think  points  conclusively  to  the  neces- 
sity of  perfecting  our  system  of  District  Supervision 
which  the  school  law  contemplates.  A  system  of 
district  supervision  can  be  attained  which  will  very 
materially  aid  the  County  Superintendent,  and 
strengihen  the  whole  system  of  popular  education. 
A  District  Superintendent  could  more  readily  dis- 
cover the  defects  and  wants  of  a  district,  and  thus 
offer  suggestions  for  topics  at  County  and  Local  In 
stitutes.  He  could  also  determine  the  prevailing 
public  sentiment  in  relation  to  the  school  system  and 
its  working  in  the  neighborhood  in  relation  to  good 
houses,  suitable  furniture,  improved  methods  of  in- 
struction and  salaries.  He  could  ascertain  the  num- 
ber of  destitute  and  neglected  chilren,  and  have  them 
sent  to  school.  He  could  devise  a  system  of  uni- 
formity in  classification  and  a  better  uniformity  of 
text-books,  and  thus  save  hundreds  of  dollars  to  the 
district.  He  could  suggest  and  provide  the  necessary 
apparatus.  He  could  supervise  the  sanitary  condi- 
tion of  out-houses,  and  arrange  and  sustain  better 
ventilation,  and  thus  save  hundreds  of  precions  lives. 
He  could  keep  the  Board  informed  of  all  the  work 
in  schools,  and  could  greatly  encourage  teachers  and 
pupils,  and  thus  strengthen  the  whole  system.  The 
only  difficulties  arising  seem  suggested  in  the  ques- 
tions: Who  shall  act  in  the  capacity  of  District 
Superintendent?  What  shall  be  his  qualifications? 
And  how  large  an  extent  of  supervision  shall  he  have  ? 

We  think  the  ends  of  justice  would  best  be  served 
by  having  a  District  Superintendent,  as  the  law  now 
directs,  in  each  township  and  borough.  The  School 
Board  to  have  power  to  fix  salary  and  elect  a  person 
whose  qualifications  and  duties  shall  be  defined  by 
law.  The  law  to  be  so  made  and  construed  as  to 
define  clearly  the  qualifications,  limit  all  duties,  work 
and  powers  of  the  office,  to  provide  for  the  election 
of  competent  persons  and  for  the  survival  of  the 
fittest  only. 

Mr.  Harvey,  Chester  county :  We  have  a  few 
districts  where  the  Secretary  is  paid  one  or  two 
hundred  dollars  a. year  as  district  superintend- 
ent ;  in  one  township  he  visits  the  schools  every 
month,  examines  the  classes,  and  keeps  a  rec- 
ord in  permanent  form.     I  have  great  faith  in 


these  reviews  and  examinations  during  term 
time  ;  they  greatly  improve  the  schools,  which 
always  stand  higher  than  others  of  same  grade 
with  teachers  of  equal  capacity, 

Mr.  Spiegel,  Westmoreland :  In  visitatioii, 
my  main  object  is  to  find  out  whether  the 
school  is  properly  classified,  and  the  pupils  all 
have  a  proper  amount  of  work  ;  then  I  ask 
general  questions  on  what  has  been  gone  over, 
m  as  many  branches  as  time  allows — observing 
the  weak  places  in  the  teacher's  methods.  My 
observations  are  noted  on  a  card,  which  I  leave 
with  the  teacher,  taking  duplicate  notes  of  anv 
points  which  I  wish  to  present  to  the  local  in- 
stitute, where  the  matter  is  discussed,  and  the 
conclusions  applied  practically.  I  encourage 
the  pupils  to  prepare  work  for  the  county  fair, 
where  I  try  to  have  school  children  admitted 
free,  and  have  somebody  to  superintend  an  ed- 
ucational department.  All  this  tends  to  create 
sound  school  sentiment,  which  is  the  basis  of 
all  enduring  success. 

Mr.  Larrabee,  Wayne :  What  would  you  do 
in  case  you  found  a  school  so  noisy  that  you 
could  not  hear  yourself  think  ? 

Mr.  Spiegel :  Take  charge  of  it  myself,  and 
show  the  teacher  how  to  keep  order. 

Mr.  Curtis,  McKean  :  Eight  years'  experience 
have  somewhat  changed  my  ideas  about  visita- 
tion. I  place  less  importance  on  remarks  to 
the  school  than  formerly  ;  what  is  said  should 
be  brief,  pointed  and  practical,  and  nothing 
should  be  said  until  you  have  found  out  what 
is  needed.  Commendation  may  be  given  pub- 
licly, but  criticism  in  private.  Take  note  of 
manners  and  ijnorals,  as  well  as  intellectual  ad- 
vancement. Be  pleasant  in  the  school,  make 
yourself  at  home,  and  the  young  teacher  and 
pupils  will  not  feel  the  embarrassment  that  re- 
sults from  fear  of  a  judge  or  executioner. 

Mr.  Shearer,  Cumberland :  About  the  noisy 
school — I  should  watch  it  awhile,  and  let  them 
go  as  far  as  they  would,  even  to  bombardment 
with  paper  wads ;  after  awhile  I  would  take 
charge  of  the  school,  calling  to  order  with  a 
tap  of  the  pencil.  If  disorder  broke  out  again, 
I  would  speak  in  tones  that  would  be  under- 
stood and  obeyed ;  but  exhaust  moral  suasion 
first.  About  preparing  work  for  exhibition — 
does  it  not  take  up  a  great  deal  of  time,  to  the 
detriment  of  the  regular  work  of  the  school? 
I  have  sent  a  circular  to  the  teachers,  telling 
them  to  prepare  a  dozen  specimens  of  their 
pupils'  best  work  by  the  time  of  visitation ; 
these  were  collected  and  bound  in  volumes, 
shown  at  local  and  county  Institutes,  and  occa- 
sionally the  specimens  from  one  school  taken 
away  to  another,  to  show  them  what  could  be 
done.  Even  to  this  small  scale  of  operations 
some  objection  has  been  made  on  the  ground 
I  stated,  and  it  was  forbidden  in  one  township 
where  we  have  good  schools  and  good  Direc- 
tors. 

FINISHING  THE  PROGRAMME. 

A  motion  of  Mr.  Schenck,  Cameron,  that  we 
now  hear  the  two  papers  prepared  for  the  after- 
noon session,  was  agreed  to  on  a  division — ayes 
26.  noes  22. 

Mr.  Horine,  Montour,  read  the  following  pa- 
per on  the 
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STRENGTH  AND  WEAKNESS  OF  THE  SCHOOL 
DIRECTORSHIP. 

.  Our  subject  is  two-sided.  By  its  tenns,  it  has  a 
strong  side  and  a  weak  side,  both  of  which  it  is  my  duty 
to  present. 

Elements  of  Strength. — The  strength  of  our  system 
of  School  Directorship  lies  mainly,  we  think,  in  the 
following  features  ; 

I .  It  popularizes  education,  forms  sentiment  in  favor 
of  Common  Schools,  and  creates  an  interest  in  them 
just  where  such  interest  should  exist.     The  best  edu- 
cational measures  must  fail  where  there  is  no  public 
sentiment  to  sustain  them.     In  many  instances  Direc- 
tors would  do  more  for  the  advancement  of  our  schools 
did  their  constituents  approve  such  action.   The  duties 
of  Director  tend  to  create  on  his  part  more  decided 
public  spirit,  and  to  arouse  a  more  active  interest  in 
education.     Under  this  system  a  certain  number  of 
patrons  are  compelled  by  their  ofEce  to  give  some  at- 
tention to  school  matters.     At  least  one  copy  of  The 
School  yournal  is   received  and,  we   hope,  read  by 
them.    Thus  their  views  of  education  are  advanced, 
their  interest  is  enlisted,  and  by  intercourse  with  their 
neighbors,  public  sentiment  on  behalf  of  schools  is 
fostered  and  extended.     In  this  way  our  Directorship 
becomes  the  educational  leaven  in  the  mass  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  permeates  the  whole  body  politic,  and 
works  both  the  disposition  and  the  capacity  for  accom- 
plishing the  best  results  in  the  sphere  of  popular  edu- 
cation.    It  creates  and  sustains  an  interest  and  zeal  for 
education  among  the  people  generally,  for  whose  bene- 
fit the  schools  are  maintained. 
,      2.  It  nicely  adjusts  the  cost  of  public  instruction  to 
the  ability  and  progress  of  school  districts.     Directors 
are  themselves  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  schools, 
and  they  do  not  impose  on  the  patrons  at  large  heavier 
burdens  than  they  are  willing  themselves   to  bear. 
Moreover,  tliey  are  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the 
resources  and  sentiment  of  their  districts,  and  know 
what  the  tax -payers  are  able  and  willing  to  contribute. 
This  provision   prevents   friction.     It  also    prevents 
prejudice  and  resistance  to  our  common  schools.     It 
may  be  doubted  whether  a  system  more  strict  and 
arbitrary  could  have  been  successfully  introduced  in 
this  State,  or  whether  it  would  even  now  be  tolerated 
outside  of  our  cities  and  large  towns. 

3.  It  calls  into  the  service  of  education  the  ability 
and  co-operation  of  a  lai^e  body  of  men.  Whatever 
defects  and  errors  may  result  from  lack  of  professional 
knowledge  on  the  part  of  many  Directors,  very  great 
advantages  are  derived  from  their  practical  knowledge 
and  efficiency  in  providing  the  means  of  carrying  on 
the  work  of  the  schools.  As  a  rule,  they  are  men  of 
good  judgment  and  sound  common  sense.  They  are 
capable  business  men.  They  are  respected  and  influ- 
ential in  their  several  communities,  and,  by  their  con- 
nection with  the  schools,  give  them  reputation  with 
the  people.  Their  capability  of  discharging  well  the 
duties  of  their  office,  is  demonstrated  by  the  numerous 
elegant  school  buildings,  the  suitable  furniture,  the 
ample  apparatus,  the  competent  teachers,  and  the  satis- 
factory scholarship  which  they  secure  in  hundreds  of 
localities.  These  admirable  results  are  mainly  the 
fruit  of  local  interest  and  commendable  pride  in 
educational  affairs,  fostered,  developed  and  actualized 
through  our  present  system  of  School  Directorship. 
We  doubt  whether  such  results  could  have  been 
obtained  under  any  other  system.  With  the  advice 
and  co-operation  of  the  County  Superintendents,  in 
whose  choice  School  Directors  should  exercise  their 
best  wisdom,  some  of  the  weaknesses  of  this  system 
may  be  removed  or  remedied,  and  the  point  practically 
Remonstrated  that  no  other  is  so  strong  and  efficient  as 
our  present  system  of  School  Directorship. 


Elements  of  Weakness, — We  turn  now,  with  less 
pleasure,  to  the  other  side  of  our  subject — the  weakness 
of  our  system  of  School  Directorship.  This  consists 
mainly,  we  think,  in  the  following  features,  more  or 
less  prominent : 

1.  Men  are  often  chosen  to  control  our  schools  who 
have  little  public  spirit,  and  who  feel  no  interest  in 
the  work  of  education.  These  prime  qualifications  of 
a  School  Director  are  frequently  overlooked,  and  he  is 
chosen  simply  because  he  lives  near  the  school-house, 
or  because  he  is  influential  and  respected  in  the  com- 
munity. Indeed,  he  is  sometimes  chosen  for  the  very 
reason  that  he  is  known  to  lack  public  spirit  and 
educational  zeal,  so  that  no  new  school-houses  will  be 
built,  no  repairs  made,  short  terms  secured,  and  low 
salaries  paid.  Thus  the  whole  cause  is  stinted  and 
starved  so  that  it  cannot  grow.  It  can  scarcely  live. 
This,  we  are  aware,  is  not  the  fault  of  our  present 
system,  but  it  is  one  of  the  faults  with  which  it  is  fre- 
quently burdened  and  by  which  it  is  often  weakened. 
There  is  little  doubt  that  the  status  of  education  would 
be  much  improved  in  many  districts  if  the  schools  were 
placed  under  the  control  of  judicious  commissioners, 
thoroughly  in  earnest  on  the  subject  of  education. 

2.  Men  are  chosen  to  control  our  educational  inter- 
ests who  have  no  professional  knowledge  of  teaching, 
or  of  the  wants  of  our  schools.  On  this  account,  they 
sometimes  oppose,  rather  than  favor,  proper  measures 
for  the  advancement  of  school  interests.  They  cannot 
understand  the  advantage  of  certain  improved  methods 
and  appliances,  and  therefore  object  to  their  introduc- 
tion and  use./  They  do  not  regard  teaching  as  an  art ; 
they  do  not  see  whv  a  young  and  inexperienced  teacher 
cannot  keep  school  as  well  as  one  who  has  taught  for 
a  number  of  years ;  nor  are  they  willing  to  admit  that 
there  can  be  any  disadvantage  in  employing  the  former, 
especially  if  he  teach  for  something  less  than  the  latter. 
They  say,  "  Any  one  can  teach  this  or  that  school ;" 
"  None  of  the  scholars  are  far  advanced,"  etc.  With 
such  views  of  education,  teachers  are  unwisely  chosen. 
Besides,  where  this  professional  knowledge  is  wanting, 
it  is  difficult  to  get  men  to  understand  that  school- 
houses  which  are  unfit  for  use,  injurious  furniture,  no 
apparatus,  and  mixed  text-books,  are  serious  hindrances 
to  the  successful  working  of  the  schools.  Many 
teachers  have  had  to  contend  against  these  very  serious 
faults  under  our  present  system  of  Directorship. 
Again,  many  Directors  take  i>art  in  the  choice  of 
County  Superintendents,  who  are  ill-qualified  to  make 
the  wisest  and  best  selection ;  and  we  are  told  that  in 
former  years — may  we  not  hope  altogether  passed 
away  ? — mistakes  were  not  unfrequently  made,  to  the 
great  disadvantage  of  the  schools. 

3.  Many  local  and  personal  interests  are  brought  into 
play  to  the  detriment  of  the  schools.  The  office  of  Direc- 
tor is  sometimes  sought  after  and  secured  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  position  for  a  friend  or  relative. 
This  is  a  very  hurtful  and  censurable  policy.  Many  a 
school  is  crippled  in  its  usefulness,  and  the  public 
money  expended  without  adequate  return,  simply  be- 
cause the  friend  of  some  inefficient  teacher  is  a  School 
Director.  ITiis  is  a  radical  fault ;  for  superintend  as 
you  may,  recommend  and  introduce  methods  as  you 
may,  it  is  the  teacher  makes  the  school.  If  there  is  a 
fault  in  choosing  the  teacher,  the  school  must  suffer  be- 
yond remedy.  Directors  are  sometimes  influenced  also 
by  feelings  that  are  kind  and  benevolent.  They  are 
so  intimately  linked  with  applicants  by  acquaintance, 
friendship,  and  kinship,  that  they  are  unconsciously  led 
into  the  fallacy  of  keeping  the  school  for  the  benefit 
of  the  teachers,  instead  of  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils. 
This  fault  grows  out  of  the  diffusion  of  our  Director- 
ship so  widely  among  the  people.  We  do  not  wish  to 
be  understood  as  saying  that  we  think  a  Director  should 
not  appoint  his  friend  or  relative  to  a  position  if  he  or 
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she  is  competent ;  his  office  does  not  require  him  to 
slight  his  friends  any  more  than  it  justifies  him  in  \m- 
duly  favoring  them. 

These,  we  think,  are  the  chief  weaknesses  connected 
with  our  present  system  of  Directorship. 

Mr.  Gahan,  Lycoming,  then  read  the  last 
paper  on  programme  for  the  Convention,  on 

LITERARY     SOCIETIES     IN      CONNECTION     WITH 
COMMON   SCHOOLS. 

The  pretentious  autocrat,  whose  will  is  the  only 
tribunal  to  which  his  desires  appeal,  has  litde  need  of 
forms  or  a  knowledge  of  a  respectable  roudne  to 
arrive  at  results.  But  in  a  country  like  ours,  where 
nothing  can  be  done  except  by  the  autliority  of  the 
majority,  a  knowledge  of  the  manner  of  determining 
its  will  and  tlie  rights  of  each  individual  when  assem- 
bled in  a  deliberative  body,  is  a  matter  of  supreme 
importance.  The  honest  farmer,  accustomed  to  no 
fonns  or  ceremonies  except  to  plow  his  fields  in  the 
proper  season  and  reap  his  grain  when  it  is  ripe,  goes 
at  the  business  of  the  district,  when  elected  School 
Director,  in  the  same  earnest  and  informal  manner, 
and  rejects  the  conventional  methods  of  larger  bodies 
as  useless  and  unnecessary.  But  experience  shows 
that  die  day  is  spent  in  unprofitable  talk;  the  night 
comes  and  nothing  is  done. 

The  boys  and  girls  of  our  schools  may  some  time  or 
other  in  their  experience  be  called  upon  to  direct  the 
proceedings  of  a  public  meeting,  mite  society,  or 
women's  aid  society,  or  one  or  the  other  of  Uie  thou- 
sand different  kind  of  assemblages  in  which  men  and 
women  congregate  to  transact  business.  If  they  are 
unable  to  assume  these  duties,  their  education  is  defi- 
cient; and  the  Common  Schools  of  our  State  have 
failed  to  furnish  their  pupils  with  sufficient  information 
to  enable  them  to  meet  the  demands  and  responsibili- 
ties of  an  ordinary  private  life. 

That  this  part  of  our  children's  education  has  been 
too  much  neglected  is  too  plain  for  argument.  But 
the  remedy  is  not  a  difficult  one,  if  all  tlie  elements 
are  utilized  that  are  in  the  possession  of  the  educa- 
tional workers.  A  debate  in  the  country  is  a  subiect 
of  great  interest,  and  the  subject  matter  for  all  conver- 
sation at  the  smith  shop,  grist  mill,  or  country  store. 
It  requires  only  an  earnest  and  skillful  leader  to  keep 
the  district  in  a  fervor  of  excitement  throughout  the 
entire  winter  months.  The  effect  of  a  debating  society 
on  the  general  intelligence  of  a  community  is  beyond 
comparison.  Instead  of  gossiping  about  neighbors,  a 
subject  is  discussed  that  creates  new  thought  and 
excites  research. 

To  organize  literary  societies  throughout  the  county 
on  a  permanent  basis  is  the  work  of  the  Superintend- 
ent, in  connection  with  his  corps  of  active,  wide-awake 
teachers.  To  make  them  permanent,  and  a  nuitter  of 
general  interest  throughout  the  year,  should  be 
attempted  in  every  district.  If  a  meml)ership  fee  be 
chaiged,  and  weekly  or  monthly  dues  be  assessed  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  a  library,  the  interest  will  be 
more  substantial,  and  the  society  more  likely  to  retain 
its  vigor  and  vitality.  But  if  this  is  impracticable, 
temporary  societies  should  be  organized  by  the  teacher 
and  kept  up  at  least  during  his  term. 

In  some  instances  even  the  teacher  is  unable  to 
properly  conduct  a  literary  society.  In  order  to  ob- 
viate this  difficulty,  the  County  Superintendent  should 
give  instruction  on  parliamentary  law  at  the  County 
Institute,  and  practically  exemplify  his  work  by  call- 
ing a  teacher  to  the  chair  and  having  a  class  go 
through  a  series  of  parliamentary  tactics.  In  order 
to  stimulate  the  teacher  and  have  him  feel  that  his 
efforts  in  this  direction  are  appreciated  and  recog- 
nized by  the  Superintendent,  he  should  require  brief 
reports,  by  the  teachers,  to  be  submitted  of  the  stand- 


ing and  progress  of  their  different  societies,  and  saib 
faction  to  the  people  in  regard  to  them. 

To  create  a  more  general  interest  and  to  unite  all 
the  elements  together  in  a  social  and  rival  relation,  a 
convention  of  the  different  literary  societies  should  be 
called  once  a  year,  in  which  each  society  should  br 
represented  by  two  or  more  delegates.  Among  other 
exercises  of  this  convention  a  debate  between  two  ol 
the  representative  societies  should  be  condacted. 
The  assistance  of  the  Directors  should  not  be  ovcf- 
looked,  and  two  of  their  number  from  each  distria 
should  be  appointed  to  aid  in  organizing  and  con- 
ducting these  societies.  A  corps  of  lecturers  wl^.- 
will  serve  without  recompense  should  be  secured,  a^. 
can  readily  be  found  among  the  old  teachers  who 
have  entered  other  professions,  and  each  societj 
should  have  at  least  two  lectures  during  the  scboot 
term. 

When  the  Superintendent  proj^ses  to  give  instruc- 
tion in  parliamentary  law  at  the  County  Institute,  be 
should  notify  the  teachers  to  be  prepared  on  all  the 
difficult  rulings,  so  that  their  answers  may  assist  him 
in  imparting  the  instruction  and  stimulate  others  to 
become  equally  well  versed.  Instead  of  the  regulau 
routine  work  on  Friday  afternoon,  the  teachers  might 
conduct  a  debate  or  other  exercise  pertaining  to  so- 
ciety work.  By  this  means,  the  monotony  of  every- 
day tread-mill  experience  would  be  broken  up,  and 
each  member  of  the  school  would  get  some  new  ideas 
concerning  deliberative  assemblies  that  otherwise  thej 
would  never  have  learned. 

In  the  early  history  of  the  common  school,  capa- 
bility and  price  were  the  only  questions  asked  by  the 
Directors  of  the  applicant  for  a  school.  More  re- 
cently, questions  of  successful  teaching  and  genera] 
information  were  asked,  but  it  yet  remains  for  the 
Directors  to  demand  of  the  teacher  a  knowledge  of 
parliamentary  law  and  ability  to  organize  and  conduct 
a  Literary  Society.  But  the  time  will  soon  come,  and 
in  some  localities  has  already  arrived,  when  teachers 
will  not  be  employed  unless  they  are  able  to  organize 
and  conduct  a  lively  and  interesting  debate. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  system,  Arithmetic,  Reading, 
Writing  and  Spelling,  filled  the  entire  complement  of 
a  good  common-school  education.  But  with  its  ad- 
vancement and  development  from  the  little  log  school- 
house,  with  a  two  or  diree  months'  term,  to  the  nine 
months  high  school,  with  its  Latin  and  Greek,  and  the 
higher  mathematics,  comes  a  demand  for  a  knowlec^ 
of  parliamentary  law,  and  the  elements  of  all  informa- 
tion necessary  to  fit  its  pupils  for  any  ordinary  position 
in  life. 

When  parents  arc  brought  out  to  these  meeting,  and 
called  upon  to  discharge  some  of  the  functions  of  the 
Society,  and  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  their  in- 
competency, they  will  be  willing  to  admit  that  writing 
a  legible  hand,  and  solving  questions  in  "  tare  and  tret," 
and  "  rule  of  three,"  are  not  all  that  is  necessary  u.> 

meet  the  demands  of  a  first-class  citizen. 

•  

Mr.  Knauss,  Lehigh:  There  is  a  growing 
tendency  to  begin  the  Saturday  holiday  about 
Friday  noon.  I  think  these  literary  exercises 
tend  to  lower  the  pupils'  opinion  of  the  value 
of  that  half-day. 

Mr.  Curtis,  McKean :  I  believe  the  great 
weakness  of  the  directorship  is  the  division  of 
responsibility  among  too  many  men.  Three  at 
most  would  be  sufficient,  and  one  man,  with  a 
fair  salary,  and  tested  by  a  hig^  standard  of 
qualification,  would  be  best  of  all. 

At  tliis  point  the  City  and  Borongh  Superin- 
tendents, their  Section  having  adjourned,  en- 
tered the  hall,  and  the  President  assumed  ihe 
Chair  of  the  General  Convention. 
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THURSDAY  MORNIiNG. 

AMOTION  of  Mr.  Newlin,  Schuylkill,  that  the 
Convention  adjourn  finally  at  one  o'clock, 
^was  amended  by  Mr.  Baer,  Berks,  that  it  ad- 
journ finally  at  the  close  of  the  present  session, 
m  which  form  it  was  agreed  to. 

STATE  teachers'  ASSOCIATION. 

Mr.  Shelley,  York  borough,  on  behalf  of  the 
Executive  Committee  of  the  State  Teachers* 
Association,  extended  a  cordial  invitation  to  all 
the  Superintendents  to  be  present  at  the  session 
in  York,  commencing  on  tfie  27th  of  July;  and 
requested  them  to  use  their  official  influence  to 
secure  the  attendance  of  prominent  teachers. 

THE  .STATE  TREASURER. 

The  Chair :  The  State  Treasurer  is  now  pres- 
ent in  the  Convention,  and  I  wish  to  say  before 
he  addresses  you  that  these  Superintendents 
bring  from  every  section  of  the  State  complaints 
that  the  counties  and  cities  are  suffering  from 
the  non-payment  of  the  State  appropriation  of 
1 878.  '  Out  of  this  universal  complaint  grew  the 
proposition  to  appoint  a  committee  to  call  upon 
the  State  Treasurer  and  request  his  attendance 
here.  They  have  attendea  to  their  duty,  and  I 
now  have  the  pleasure  of  introducing  Col. 
Noyes: 

The  State  Treasurer  spoke  as  follows : 

JLadies  and  Gentlemen .  I  am  not  prepared  to  make 
any  very  lucid  statement.  Your  call  found  me  in 
the  closing  days  of  my  term  of  office,  very  busy  mak- 
ing ready  to  turn  oyer  the  Treasury  to  my  successor ; 
but  I  can  state  in  a  general  way  the  condition  of 
affairs  in  my  office.  Your  President  knows  it  pretty 
-well,  and  can  confirm  nearly  all  I  am  going  to  say. 
I  am  glad  to  come  here  on  a  gentlemanly  invitation, 
and  hope  there  is  no  hostile  feeling  toward  me,  for  I 
think  you  have  no  better  friend.  I  have  been  a 
teacher,  and  also  a  County  Superintendent,  and  ought 
to  sympathize  with  you 

l*fow,  unfortunately,  for  the  last  four  years  there 
has  been  a  deficiency  in  the  funds  of  the  Treasury  ; 
that  is,  the  appropriations  exceeded  the  revenues,  in 
the  aggregate  and  in  round  numbers  some  two  million 
dollars.  The  outlook  is  now  more  hopeful ;  in  the 
last  few  months  the  receipts  for  corporation  taxes  have 
increased,  owing  to  the  revival  of  business,  nearly 
fifty  per  cent.  But  we  are  still  back  $[,700,000,  and 
the  Common  Schools  have  suffered  along  with  others. 
It  is  true  that  I  could  have  paid  all  these  common- 
school  warrants,  if  had  applied  all  the  money  that 
came  into  the  Treasury  to  that  purpose ;  but  in  that 
case  the  salaries  of  the  Judiciary  and  Executive  de- 
partments must  havtf  been  delayed,  probably  for  a 
year ;  and  these  officers,  like  you  Superintendents, 
think  they  ought  to  be  paid.  Then  there  are  the 
charitable  institutions  to  be  kept  up— the  insane-asy- 
lums and  institutions  for  feeble-minded  children — 
which  claim  to  come  before  the  schools.  So  you 
see  the  question  is  not  so  simple  a  one  as  you 
may  have  supposed.  I  have  tried  to  divide  the  bur- 
den and  keep  all  the  departments  moving  as  well  as 
I  was  able  ;  and  I  think  I  can  promise  that  one-half 
the  school  warrants  will  be  paid  by  the  first  of  June, 
and  all  of  them  during  the  summer.  As  to  your 
own  salaries,  if  they  have  been  delayed,  it  was  by 
mistake;  your  warrants  will  be  paid  on  presentation. 


I  understand  there  has  been  some  discussion  rela- 
tive to  the  balances  carried  in  the  Treasury ;  if  you 
will  take  the  trouble  to  compare,  you  will  find  my 
balances  smaller  than  those  of  my  predecessors.  Your 
President  and  many  of  you  are  business  men,  and 
know  that  we  could  not  safely  pay  out  every  dollar 
without  reference  to  what  claims  might  be  presented. 
We  have  large  amounts  to  pay  out  every  month,  and 
must  prepare  for  them  in  advance,  because  some 
months  little  or  no  revenue  comes  in  If  any  of  you 
will  call  at  the  Treasury,  we  will  try  to  give  you  all 
the  facts  and  figures  bearing  on  the  present  state  of 
affairs. 

I  shall  retire  from  office  in  a  few  days,  and  I  have 
the  satisfaaion  of  knowing  that  I  have  done  what  I 
thought  was  right.  I  believe  there  is  nothing  further 
that  I  can  do  for  you. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  Crawford  :  I  desire  to  ask 
a  question  or  two,  if  the  State  Treasurer  will 
allow  me.  Many  of  us  came  here  instructed 
to  obtain  information  about  this  matter,  which 
we  have  not  yet  received.  The  work  of  the 
schools  is  crippled  by  this  delay,  and  we  should 
at  least  have  some  explanation  of  it.  I  ask 
whether  all  the  time  while  the  school  warrants 
of  1879  were  being  refused,  appropriations  of 
1879  ^^^  other  purposes  were  being  paid  ? 

Tiie  Chair :  I  ought  to  say  here  that  the 
school  appropriation  is  always  made  a  year  and 
some  months  before  it  is  drawn  upon  ;  the  ap- 
propriation made  in  1878;  was  not  subject  to  be 
drawn  upon  until  June  i,  1879.  ^^^  appro- 
priation of  1879  has  not  yet  been  touched,  but 
it  is  now  payable,  and  it  will  be  my  duty  to 
draw  upon  it  after  the  first  of  June  next. 

Mr.  Chamberlain :  Still  it  appears  that  there 
was  discrimination  against  the  schools  in  pay- 
ing the  appropriations  ;  and  I  ask  why  ? 

The  State  Treasurer  :  I  cannot  tell  you  how 
or  when  this  discrimination  began  ;  but  it  has 
been  made  ever  since  I  know  anything  about 
the  Treasury.  There  are  some  unsettled  school 
warrants  as  far  back  as  1876. 

The  Chair:  That  is  in  Philadelphia.  The 
State  claims  that  the  city  owes  her  large 
amounts,  and  the  matter  is  in  litigation  ;  mean- 
while the  warrants  are  held,  pending  the  re- 
sult. There  are  no  back  appropriations  due 
the  rest  of  the  State  beyond  1878,  and  that  of 
1879  cannot  be  paid  until  the  annual  reports 
are  received  from  the  districts ;  but  I  think,  as 
has  been  said,  that  our  appropriation  for  1878 
should  take  precedence  of  others  of  1879.  It 
is  true  that  the  discrimination  against  the 
schools  has  been  practiced  for  some  lime  ;  but 
that  does  not  make  it  right.  The  schools  need 
their  money  as  much  as  any  other  interest  in 
the  Commonwealth  ;  and  teachers  need  their 
salaries  as  well  as  Judges  and  executive  offi- 
cers ;  and  the  State  should  have  the  money 
ready  for  the  School  Boards  when  it  _is  due. 
The  custom  is,  as  the  Treasurer  says,  to  make 
the  schools  wait  to  the  last ;  but  it  is  a  bad  cus- 
tom, and  ought  to  be  changed  now. 

The  State  Treasurer  then  retired. 

Mr.  Chamberlain:  I  do  not  wish  to  appear 
over-zealous  in  this  matter,  but  to  some  of  us  it 
is  still  **  clear  as  mud."  The  majority  of  this 
Convention  are  not  satisfied,  and  tljink  that  we 
have  been  choked  off.    As  the.^presentative 
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c  r  the  committee  of  fifteen  and  the  sub-com- 
mittti<  of  three,  I  had  several  questions  to  ask : 
I  was  allowed  to  put  one,  that  was  not  answered, 
and  then  the  Treasurer  takes  his  leave.  I  am 
sorry  to  say  that  this  thing  looks  as  if  we  were 
gagged,  and  somebody  was  whitewashed.  For 
after  all,  the  fact  remains  that  the  warrants  arc 
refused  with  a  million  in  the  treasury,  and  the 
schools  are  discriminated  against.  I  shall  have 
no  satisfaction  to  give  those  who  sent  me  here ; 
nor  will  any  of  the  rest. 

Mr.  Newlin,  Schuylkill:  The  old  gentleman 
came  in  here  voluntarily  (we  had  no  power  to 
compel  him),  and  said  what  he  had  to  say 
pleasantly.  I  think  we  got  all  from  him  that 
he  could  give  us. 

Mr.  Chamberlain  :  Nothing  is  cleared  up. 

Mr.  Shelley,  York  borough :  Well,  we  can 
put  ourselves  on  record  in  the  shape  of  a  reso- 
lution. 

The  Chair :  The  school  interest  needs  to  vin- 
dicate itself,  and  must  not  longer  be  pushed 
aside  as  it  has  been.  The  Legislature  has  been 
remiss  in  this  matter;  I  sent  them  an  official 
communication,  stating  the  deficiency  and  the 
prospective  increase  of  it,  and  asking  them  to 
provide  for  it;  but  nothing  was  done.  Other 
mterests  were  pressed  vigorously,  and  millions 
of  appropriations  for  1879  have  been  paid,  while 
ours  for  1878  has  been  refused.  The  committee 
on  legislation  should  call  upon  the  Assembly  to 
provide  the  money,  and  then  to  prohibit  unjust 
discriminations  by  the  disbursing  officers.  Of 
course,  it  will  be  understood  that  I  make  no 
special  criticism  of  individuals. 

Mr.  Baer,  Berks :  There  are  some  of  the  State 
institutions  which  must  have  part  of  their  ap- 
propriation, or  stop ;  and  as  for  salaries,  Super- 
intendents could  not  get  along  so  well  without 
their  appropriation  as  Directors,  who  can  bor- 
row money  whenever  they  want  it.  There  is,  it 
seems,  a  deficiency  in  the  Treasury ;  then  the 
question  is.  Has  the  Treasurer  paid  a  fair  pro- 
portion of  what  he  received,  to  the  schools  ? 

Mr.  Patterson,  Pottsville :  I  think  the  majority 
of  us  understand  this  matter,  though  none  of 
us  are  satisfied ;  but  we  can  do  no  more  about 
it,  so  I  move  that  we  now  hear  the  report  of  the 
committee  on  resolutions  relative  to  the  death 
of  Prof.  F.  A.  Allen. 

RESOLUTIONS  OF   RESPECT. 

The  motion  was  agreed  to,  and  Deputy 
Superintendent  Henry  Houck  reported  the  fol- 
lowing resolutions : 

Wheras,  By  a  sad  dispensation  of  Providence,  we 
have  been  been  bereft  of  one  of  our  most  efficient  and 
distinguished  educators,  one  who  devoted  his  whole 
life  to  the  cause  of  education,  and  whose  services  are 
well  known  and  highly  appreciated^  not  only  in  this 
Slate,  but  in  many  others;  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  we  deeply  feel  the  loss  we  have 
sustained  in  the  death  of  Prof.  F.  A.  Allen,  and  sin- 
cerely regret  that  we  shall  never  again  have  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  his  inspiring  words,  and 
strong  appeals  in  behalf  of  every  movement  that  had 
a  tendency  to  elevate  the  teacher's  profession,  and 
benefit  the  school. 

Resolviii^^^9X  we,  the  members  of  this  Conven- 
tion, do  tenders^  warmest  sympathies  to  the  family 
of  the  deceased,  tKe<sludenis  of  the  Normal  School, 
of  which  he  was    iTincipal,  and   to   the  Soldiers* 


Orphans  that  were  under  his  charge,  in  this  their  tiac 
of  sorrow,  and  bid  them  look  to  Him  who  doeth  d 
things  well. 

Deputy  Superintendent  Houck:  It  is  ciaj 
nently  fitting  that  this  Convention  should  takt 
this  action.  If  Prof.  Allen  were  living, 
would  be  here  ;  and  few  men  were  so  useful 
an  educational  meeting.  Some  of  us  re 
ber  how,  when  the  first  Superintendents 
elected  in  1854,  he  was  chosen  in  McK 
county  at  a  salary  of  I250  a  year;  and  if 
man  ever  did  faithful  work,  he  did  the.re4 
When  he  edited  a  newspaper,  it  was  filled  w^ 
educational  news ;  and  in  all  his  travels,  t!ia| 
interest  of  education  was  uppermost  in  h3 
mind.  At  our  State  Association,  when  interest! 
flagged,  everybody  was  glad  to  see  him  riseta 
make  one  of  his  >pleasant,  off-hand  speec 
His  work  as  an  instructor  was  appreciated, 
few  men  have  ever  addressed  as  many  t 
ers.  He  was  of  a  happy  disposition,  whii 
was  never  more  manifest  than  when  he 
here  in  Harrisburg  a  few  days  before  his  d 
But  at  home  he  was  at  his  best ;  the  orp 
children  in  his  school  loved  him  as  a  f; 
And  when  he  came  to  examine  Normal-  grai 
uates,  he  was  the  one  to  whom  they  looked  n 
urally  for  sympathy.  In  his  own  school,  maE 
were  assisted  to  obtain  an  education  at  his 
pense;  he  loved  to  help  people  and  do  th 
good.  He  was  a  judicious  man ;  starting 
school  from  nothing,  he  built  it  and  fostered  l 
until  it  became  a  shining  light.  All  our  teach- 
ers have  lost  a  friend  whose  face  of  sunshine 
and  sympathizing  word  never  failed  them.  For 
myself,  I  feel  that  in  his  death  I  have  lost  ooe 
of  the  best  friends  I  ever  had. 

Mr.  Curtis,  McKean :  It  may  be  proper  for 
me  to  testify  in  behalf  of  my  county  to  the  high 
estimation  in  which  Prof.  Allen  is  held  in  & 
county  where  his  official  connection  with  the 
schools  commenced.  We  were  fortunate  io 
having  him  for  our  first  Superintendent ;  for  he 
won  for  himself  and  for  the  office  the  universal 
respect  of  the  people  of  the  county  ;  and  maoy 
men  now  filling  useful  and  honorable  posittoos 
are  indebted  to  his  influence  for  their  first  as- 
pirations. For  myself,  whatever  success  I  may 
have  achieved,  I  owe  to  him  as  much  as  to  any 
other  one  man. 

Miss  Lelia  E.  Patridge,  Philadelphia,  was  in- 
vited to  speak,  and  said :  The  dead  are  too  soob 
forgotten,  and  it  is  but  fitting  that  we  here  pay 
this  tribute  to  Professor  Allen.  Not  that  he 
needs  this:  he  has  passed  beyond  the  reach  of 
our  poor  words  of  praise,  but  in  justice  to  our- 
selves, lest  we  be  deemed  ungrateful  for  what 
he  has  done  for  us,  lest  we  seem  unmindful  of 
the  beauty  of  his  earnest,  unselfish  life. 

Of  his  great  work  in  the  educational  field  it 
is  not  for  me  to  speak,  for  there  are  those 
among  your  number  who  know  far  more  than 
I  could  tell ;  but  of  his  never-failing^.  helpful 
friendliness  to  women  I  desire  to  testify.  He 
was  indeed  our  faithful,  wise  and  generous 
brother.  Other  educators  sometimes  opposed 
our  progress — his  hand  was  always  stretched 
out  to  help  us  forward  on  our  rugged  way. 
Others  occasionally  ignored  our  rightuil  claims 
— his  recognition  was  ever  prompt,  kindly  and 
liberal.     Others  often  overlooked  our  interests. 
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£i.iid  at  times  failed  to  remember  the  fact  of  our 
existence — he  never  forgot  us;  never,  even  by 
silence,  countenanced  the  slightest  shadow  of 
injustice  done  to  women.  He  could  not,  for  to 
tlieir  sex  belonged  the  mother  he  reverenced, 
t.lie  wife  he  cherished,  the  daughter  he  almost 
si.dored.  Besides,  it  was  a  part  of  the  grand  un- 
selfishness of  our  friend's  nature.  And  now 
lie  has  gone.  The  great,  forgiving  heart  is 
still ;  the  busy,  helpful  hands  are  folded  to  rest, 
a.xid  the  earnest,  loving  spirit  has  passed  before 
us  into  the  Great  Beyond,  and  left  us  to  work 
SLlone.  But  what  he  was,  and  what  he  has 
done,  we  shall  never  forget. 

Prof.  Beard,  California:  Prof.  Allen's  last 
official  act  was  presiding  over  the  meeting  of 
Normal  school  Principals,  from  which  we  went 
away  with  the  sunshine  of  his  genial  nature 
resting  upon  us,  to' sustain  a  shock  but  a  few 
days  later  when  the  wires  brought  the  news  of 
liis  decease.  1  need  not  analyze  his  labors, 
and  only  rose  to  testify  how  we  of  the  Normal 
schools  appreciate  his  memory.  I  may  say  of 
him,  as  Pestalozzi  said  of  himself,  that  the  power 
of  the  man  was  in  his  heart-work.  I  am  sure 
all  the  Normal  school  Principals  unite  with  me 
in  bringing  our  tribute  of  the  very  highest  re- 
spect to  his  memory. 

Mr.  Woodruff,   Bucks,    said    that     he    had 
Icnown  Prof.  Allen  since  1858;  that  he  was  his 
most  intimate  friend  ;  that  he  was  familiar  with 
the  history  of  his  life  from  boyhood,  and  that 
beloved  as  he  was  by  all  who  knew  him,  the 
best  part  of  his  character  was  not  known  to  the 
'world.     He  was  a  true  man,  always  kindly, 
just,  judicious  and  reliable.     He  was  sympa- 
thetic.    No  one  in  want  ever  went  to  him  in 
vain.     Mr.  W.  spoke  of  his  kindness   to  his 
parents — especially  to  his  mother,  whom   he 
survived  but  a  few  months ;  of  his  kindness  to 
students  who  were  poor — teaching  many  with- 
out charge,  and  trusting  others ;  of  his  forgiv- 
ing disposition  toward  those  who  had  injured 
him ;   of  his  cheerfulness — carrying   sunshine 
w^herever  he  went ;  of  his  success  as  an  institute 
instructor  and  lecturer;  of  his  popularity,  se- 
cured without  violation  of  his  convictions;  of 
his  words  and  works  in  behalf  of  temperance ; 
of  his  religious  character,  which   was   one  of 
faith,   love   and   good  works,   rather  than  of 
theological  formulas ;  of  his  trust  in  the  simple 
truths  of  the  Gospel ;  and  of  the  sense  of  per- 
sonal bereavement  that  comes  to   so    many 
hearts.     "  His  name  will  be  long  remembered, 
and  his  work  bearing  fruit." 

Dr.  French,  Indiana,  said  he  had  known 
Prof.  Allen  well — few  men  knew  him  better. 
He  had  been  associated  with  him  in  Institute 
and  Normal  school  work,  and  not  the  half  had 
been  said  of  him  that  might  be  said.  He  was 
a  man  who  appreciated  himself  and  his  defi- 
ciencies, as  well  as  those  of  others,  and  used  to 
say  that  "  he  passed  for  all  he  was  worth,  and 
more  too."  He  was  zealous,  honest,  conscien- 
tious ;  and  the  work  he  did  will  live  when  most 
of  us  are  forgotten. 

The  resolutions  were  then  adopted  by  a 
unanimous  rising  vote ;  and  on  motion  of  Mr. 
Bartch,  a  copy  was  ordered  to  be  forwarded  to 
the  family  of  deceased. 


THE  RESOLUTIONS. 

Mr.  Baker,  Huntingdon,  reported  from  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  as  follows  : 

Whereas,  The  great  work  that  is  before  us,  and 
the  great  responsibility  resting  upon  us  as  leaders  in 
the  educational  field,  demand  that  we  should  meet 
together  in  council,  deliberate  upon  the  subject,  and 
use  our  utmost  endeavors  to  promote  the  great  cause; 

And  whereas^  Practical  observations  and  contin- 
gencies from  our  own  respective  fields  of  labor  suggest 
the  necessity  of  new  legislation  touching  numerous 
points  in  the  school  law,  many  of  which  have  been 
developed  in  the  sessions  of  this  convention : 

And  whereas i  The  operations  of  our  public  schools 
have  been  seriously  embarrassed  by  the  non-payment 
of  the  appropriations  of  the  State;  therefore, 

Resolved y  That  a  revision  of  the  Pennsylvania 
school  laws  is  necessary  to  cover  all  the  defects  and 
add  all  the  amendments  necessary  to  render  the  law 
and  system  complete. 

Resolved,  That  the  Committee  on  Legislation,  of 
this  Convention,  be  instructed  to  ask  the  Legislature 
of  Pennsylvania  at  its  next  session  to^make  tlie  neces- 
sary provision  for  a  revision  of  our  school  law,  and  to 
have  the  same  executed. 

Resolved,  That  we  especially  urge  the  necessity  of 
an  act  of  the  legislature  providmg  suitable  measures  to 
enforce  the  prompt  payment  to  all  the  school  districts 
in  the  State  of  the  amounts  respectively  appropriated 
to  them  from  year  to  year  by  the  State. 

Resolved,  That  as  another  measure  of  especial  im- 
portance we- urge  the  passage  of  a  bill  authorizing  the 
various  Boards  of  School  Directors  in  said  Common- 
wealth to  purchase  text-books  for  use  in  the  schools 
of  their  respective  districts,  and  to  pay  for  the  same 
out  of  the  funds  belonging  to  said  district. 

Resolved,  That  in  our  judgment  a  very  large  saving 
of  expense  to  the  people  of  the  Slate  would  be 
effected  by  the  passage  of  such  an  act.,  and  that  the 
following  are  among  the  advantages  to  be  gained 
thereby :  ist.  The  saving  of  the  retailer's  profit  on 
text-books,  amounting  to  at  least  ZZVi  V^^  c^"**  ^^  ^.ll 
money  paid  for  the  same.  2d.  The  additional  sav- 
ing of  at  least  33)^  per  cent,  of  the  present  expense, 
by  having  the  books  used  and  re-used  by  the  different 
pupils  until  they  are  worn  out.  3d.  The  further 
saving  that  would  be  effected  in  cases  of  removal 
from  one  district  to  another.  4th.  It  would  make 
paupers  of  no  class,  but  all  would  be  placed  upon  the 
same  equality.  5th.  The  great  saving  of  time  by 
having  all  the  pupils  continally  supplied  with 
books.  6th.  The  saving  of  time  in  procuring  books 
from  dealers,  who  are  often  remote  from  the  district 
in  which  they  are  needed.  7th.  It  would  enable 
many  pupils  to  attend  school  who  cannot,  under  the 
present  system,  for  want  of  school  books. 

Resolved,  That  the  thanks  of  this  Convention  arc 
tendered  to  the  Governor  and  Lieutenant-Governor 
for  their  attendance  and  addresses. 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  the  officers 
of  the  railroads  for  reduced  fares,  and  to  the  United 
States  Hotel  for  reduced  rates. 

The  report  was  adopted  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Chamberlain,  Crawford,  offered  the  fol- 
lowing resolution,  which  was  unanimously 
adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Hon. 
J.  P.  Wickersham,  Supt.  of  Public  Instruction,  for 
the  able  and  gentlemanly  manner  in  which  he  has 
presided  over  this  Convention,  and  that  we  hereby 
express  our  appreciation  of  his  efHcient  services  as  a 
public  officer. 
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The  Chair :  I  thank  the  Convention  for  this 
expression  of  their  good  will,  but  as  I  have 
only  done  my  duty,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  have 
earned  any  special  recognition  of  this  kind. 

DISHONORED   WARRANTS. 

Mr.  Spiegel,  Westmoreland :  With  reference 
to  legislation  concerning  the  school  appropria- 
tion, in  what  condition  do  we  leave  the  ques- 
tion ?  Is  our  Committee  instructed  to  bring 
that  question  before  the  Assembly,  or  should 
we  have  a  special  Committee  ? 

The  Chair:  Under  the  order  adopted,  the 
matter  is  in  the  hands  of  the  Committee  on 
Legislation.  Individually,  you  can  do  good 
work  by  creating  public  sentiment  on  the  sub- 
ject. Get  the  Boards  of  Directors  to  pass  reso- 
lutions requesting  their  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  attend  to  the  matter ;  and  have  pe- 
titions sent  in.  Bring  all  the  pressure  to  bear 
that  you  can  command — let  Directors,  Super- 
intendents and  people  be  a  unit  in  the  matter, 
and  we  will  make  our  public  men  understand 
that  our  work  is  crippled,  resulting  from  delay 
in  paying  the  appropriation.  A  committee 
here  would  be  of  no  service ;  the  pressure  must 
come  from  home  upon  the  members. 

DEPARTMENT  REPORT. 

Mr.  Luckey,  Pittsburgh;  Now  that  the  ses- 
sions of  the  Legislature  are  biennial,  will  the 
Department  reports  still  be  annual, as  heretofore? 

The  Chair :  I  think  not.  Hereafter  they  will 
probably  be  biennial,  presented  at  the;  meeting 
of  the  Legislature.  But  the  Department  must 
be  kept  informed  of  the  facts,  as  before. 

Mr.  Shelley,  of  York  borough,  said  the  Con- 
vention had  not  yet  gone  squarely  upon  the 
record  on  the  question  of  the  unpaid  appropri- 
ation,proposed  the  adoption  of  the  following : 

Whereas,  The  financial  success  and  efficiency  of 
our  public  school  system  throughout  the  State  have 
been  serious»ly  interrupted  by  long-delayed  payment  of 
school  warrants  issued  upon  the  State  Treasury  by 
the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  And  where- 
as ^  it  has  been  made  manifest  to  this  Convention  that 
other  warrants  issued  for  other  purposes  during  the 
present  year,  have  been  promptly  cashed,  to  the  ex- 
chision  of  school  warrants  in  payment  of  appropria- 
tion of  the  preceding  year ;  therefore. 

Resolved,  That  we,  the  County,  City,  and  Borough 
Superintendents  of  Public  Schools,  representing  the 
unanimous  voice  of  our  constituency,  the  Boards  of 
School  Directors  of  the  State,  hereby  urge  upon  the 
State  Treasurer  the  payment  of  these  school 'War- 
rants at  the  earliest  day  possible. 

Resolved^  That  a  commitiee  of  three  be  appointed 
by  the  chair,  to  present  the  request  of  the  Convention 
to  the  Slate  Treasurer. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  com- 
mittee are  Messrs.  Shelley,  York  borough; 
Harvey,  Chester ;  and  La  Ross.  Dauphin. 

The  Chair :  I  again  return  you  my  thanks, 
gentlemen,  for  the  large  attendance,  punctual- 
ity and  interest  in  this  Convention.  I  expected 
much  from  this  session,  and  have  been  more 
than  gratified  at  the  result.  There  were  three 
of  the  twenty-five  city  and  borough  officers  ab- 
sent, all  giving  excellent  excuses — one  his  own 
illness,  another  sickness  in  his  family,  the  third 
a  subpoena  to  attend  court.  Of  the  sixty-six 
county  officers  four  are  absent,  one  of  whom  is 


sick,  and   from   the  other  three   we  have  lal 
heard,  so  we  mark  them  "  absent  without  »•] 
cuse."     This  has  been  certainly    the  lar|BL| 
and  I  think  the  strongest  meeting  oi  Sup< 
tendents  that  ever  met  in  the  State  of  PcnESii-| 
vania.      In   calling  you  together    I    had  wl 
things  in  view  :  first,  that  you  all  might  sec  cat] 
another  face  to  face  at  least  once  during  yw 
term,  and  that  a  better  «/r//  du  cof^ps  might  be| 
promoted  ;  second,  that  we  might   quicken 
work  all  along  the  line.     I  think  both  these 
jccts  have  been  accomplished.  The  papers 
have  been  admirable,  and  I  listened  to  them 
the  greatest  pleasure — no  such  series   has  evj 
before  been  prepared  in  the  State.     At  an<  " 
Convention  we  may  pursue  a  different  polkyi] 
taking  up  but  a  few  points,  and  viewing  ihj 
from    all   sides.     This  meeting    was    iniei 
rather  to  quicken  thought  and  prompt   activi 
in  every  part  of  the  educational  work,  and 
believe  it  has  done  it.     Once   more    thani 
you,  and  with  my  heartiest  wishes  for  your  s 
cess  in  the  great  work  you  have  in  hand.  I 
clare  this  Convention  adjourned  sine  die. 

The  following  County  Superintendents 
present  at  the  sessions  of  the  Convention  : 

Allegheny,  James  Dickson;  Armstrong,  A. 
Glenn;  Beaver,  Benjamin  Franklin;  -Bedford,  J; 
W.  Hughes;  Berks,  Samuel  A.  Baer;  Blaic,  John  H.i 
Stephens ;  Bradford,  Geoi^e  W.  Ryan ;  Bucks,  W.  W 
Woodruff;  Butler,  D.  F.  McKee;  Cambria, 
man  Bei^;  Cameron,  N.  H.  Schenck;  Carbon,  R.  f\ 
Hofford;  Centre,  Henry  Meyer;  Chester,  Jacob W 
Harvey;  Clarion,  A.  J.  Davis;  Clearfield,  M.  L.  Mc 
Quown ;  Clinton,  Thomas  N.  Magee ;  Crawford,  C  F* 
Chamberlain;  Cumberland,  S.  B.  Shearer;  Danphn, 
D.  H.  E.  La  Ross;  Delaware,  Albert  Stewail;  tt 
George  R.  Dixon;  Erie,  Charles  Twining;  Fayette, 
Wm.  H.  Cooke;  Frankhn,  S.  H.  Eby;  Fulton,  H. 
H.Woodal;  Greene,  S.  F.  H<^e;  Huntingdon,  Wm. 
R.  Baker ;  Indiana,  Samuel  J.  Craighead ;  Jefiersoc,  11 
William  A.  Kelly  ;  Juniata,  Wellington  Smith ;  j^ack- 
awanna,  Miss  H.  £.  Brooks;  Lancaster,  B.  F.  Sh:uib; 
Lawrence,  D.  F.  Balph ;  Lebanon,  William  B.  Bod^- 
hom;  Lehigh,  J.  O.  Knauss;  Luzerne,  James  M. 
Caughlin ;  Lycoming,  T.  F.  Gahan ;  McKean,  W.  H. 
Curtis ;  Mercer,  Andrew  J.  Palm  ;  Mifflin,  W.  C.  Mc- 
Clenahen;  Mon^bmery,  R.  F.  Hoffecker;  Montour, 
Mahlon  C.  Horine;  Northampton,  B.  F.  Raeslj: 
Northumberland,  W.  M.  Boal;  Perry,  S.  B.  Fahncs- 
tock ;  Pike,  John  A.  Kipp ;  Potter,  A.  F.  Hollcnbcck; 
Schuylkill,  Jesse  Newlin;  Snyder,  Wm.  P.  Scfaaif; 
Sullivan,  J.  Pennington  Little ;  Susquehanna,  O.  E 
French;  Tioga,  Sarah  I.  Lewis;  Union,  A.  S.  Bur- 
ro wes;  Venango,  S.  H.  Prather;  Warren,  N.  R. 
Thompson ;  Washington,  J.  B.  K.  McColIum ;  Way«, 
H.  B.  Larrabee ;  Westmoreland,  J.  R.  Spiegel ;  Wyo- 
ming, Charles  M.  Lee ;  York,  David  G.  Williazns. 

The  following  City    and  Borough    Superin- 
tendents were  present  at  the  Convention : 

AUentown,  Geo.  H.  Desh;  Altoona,  D.  S.  Kdtii; 
Carbondale,  D.  N.  Lathrop ;  Chester,  C.  F.  Foster ;  Co- 
lumbia, B.  G.  Ames;  Corry,  V.  G.  Curtis;  Eastoo, 
W.  W.  Cottingham;  Erie,  H.  S.  Jones;  Harrisboxg, 
L.  O.  Foose;  Hazleton,  A.  P.  Supplee;  Lebanon, 
Jacob  T.  Nitrauer;  Lock  Haven,  John  A.  Robb; 
New  Castle,  Martin  Gantz ;  Norristown,  Joseph  K. 
Gotwals;  Pittsburgh,  George  J.  Luckey;  Poitsvillc, 
B.  F.  Patterson;  Reading,  R.  K.  Buehrle;  Shamokin, 
F.  M.  Bates;  Shenandoah,  G.  W.  Bartch;  Titusvillc, 
R.  M.  Streeter;  Williamsport,  Samuel  Transeau  ;  Ydk 
I  Wm.  H.  Shelley. 
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GOOD  NEWS! 


IE  SCHOOL  WARRANTS  TO  BE  SPEEDILY  PAID. 


Hon.  Samuel  Butler,  the  new  State 
reasurer,  authorizes  me  to  announce  his 
irposes  with  regard  to  the  payment  of  over- 
le  State  appropriations  to  schools  as  follows : 

1.  He  will  pay  at  once,  on  presentation  at 
€  State  Treasury,  all  warrants  issued  by  the 
iperiritendent  of  Public  Instruction  in  favor 
'  the  common  school  districts,  numbered 
om  one  to  one  thousand, 

2.  He  will  pay  the  remaining  warrants  to 
Dtnnion  school  districts,  those  numbered 
boi^e  one  thousand,  as  soon  as  he  possibly 
an,  and  hopes  to  be  able  to  do  so  during 
le  month  of  June.  An  announcement  of  the 
xact  time  will  be  made  as  soon  as  possible. 

3.  Six  of  the  ten  Normal  Schools  have 
•een  paid  their  appropriation  for  1878  ;  the 
emaining  four  will  be  paid  at  an  early  day. 

To  these  announcements  I  desire  to  add 
hat  the  warrants  to  the  school  districts  for 
he  current  year  will  be  issued  strictly  in 
he  order  in  which  their  reports  and  certifi- 
:ates  are  received  and  filed  in  the  Depart- 
nent.  Those  that  come  first  will  be  first 
served,  and  good  hopes  are  entertained  that 
the  long  delays  suffered  during  the  last  two 
^ears  in  the  payment  of  the  appropriations, 
will  be  avoided.  The  districts  may  have  to 
wait  a  while  for  their  money,  but  an  effort 
will  be  made  to  inform  them  as  to  the  time 
they  can  get  it.    .j    p    wickersham, 

Supt.  Public  Instruction, 

THE  next  session  of  the  Pennsylvania 
State  Teachers*  Association  will  be  held 
at  York,  commencing  Tuesday,  July  27th, 
continuing  three  days.     The  following  is  the 

PROGRAMME  OF  EXERCISES. 

Tuesday,  July  27TH. 

2  p.  M. — Address  of  Welcome  and  Response. 
President's  Inaugural  Address — Supt.  B.  F.  Shaub, 
Lancaster,  Pa. 

7:30  P.  M. — Practical  Methods  of  Moral  Culture — 
Miss  Jennie  V.  Johnston,  Mansfield,  Pa.  Report  by 
the  Committee  on  Spelling  Reform — Prof.  F.  A. 
Marsh,  LL.  D.,  Chairman. 

Wednesday,  July  28th. 

9  A.  M. —  The  High  School  Question — A.  H.  Berlin, 
West  Pittston,  Pa.  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Examina- 
tions— Prof.  M.  H.  Richards,  Muhlenberg  College, 
Allentown,  Pa. 

2  P.  M. — Nature  and  Extent  of  the  Teacher's  Re- 
sponsibility— Dr.  J.  W.  Danenhower,  Minersville,  Pa. 
Women  vs.  Men  as  Teachers — Prof.  J.  S.  Stahr, 
Franklin  and  Marshall  College. 

7:30  P.  M. — Natural  Science  in  oun  Public  Schools. 

Thursday,  July  29TI1. 

9.  A.  M. — ^Esthetics  in  the  School  Room — Mrs. 
Mayoe  B.  Archer,  Lititz,  Pa,  Our  Graded  Schools — 
Supt.  B.  F.  Gahan,  Williamsport,  Pa. 


2  p.  M. — Merits  and  Defects  of  our  System  of 
County  Institutes — Supt.  S.  H.  Prather.  Teachers' 
Studies  and  Degrees — E.  O.  I.yte,  Millersville,  Pa. 

7:30  P.  M. — Star  Study — ^J.  D.  Pyott,  Lancaster,  Pa. 
Short  addresses  by  prominent  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation. 

Each  paper  is  to  be  followed  by  a  discussion. 

N.    C.    SCHAEFFER, 

Chairman  of  Ex.  Committee. 


THE  present  (June)  issue  of  The  School 
Journal  completes  our  Twenty-ninth 
Volume.  We  are  grateful  for  the  coiitinued 
patronage  of  Teachers  and  Directors.  Shall 
we  not  have  prompt  renewal  of  subscription 
from  all  our  old  friends  for  the  Twenty-ninth 
Volume,  which  begins  with  the  July  number? 
There  is  room  for  many  new  names  also 
upon  our  mailing  lists.  School  Boards  are  a 
most  important  part  of  the  machinery  of  the 
system.  It  is  under  their  administration  that 
the  schools  of  the  district  advance  to  better 
things  or  retrograde.  The  School  Journal  is 
sent  officially  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Board 
of  each  school  district  in  the  State  and  it 
may  be  ordered  by  each  School  Board  to  be 
sent  to  all  of  its  members.  This  is  wise 
policy,  for  no  conscientious  Director  can 
read  its  pages  month  by  month  without  ben- 
efit to  the  schools  under  his  care  far  beyond 
the  cost  of  subscription  to  the  district.  The 
best  districts  in  the  State  keep  the  names  of 
their  Directors  always  upon  The  Journal 
mailing  lists.  They  properly  regard  it  an 
efficient  agency  in  promoting  the  excellence 
of  their  schools,  and  hence  place  it  on  the 
list  of  ^^ necessary  school  supplies.** 

The  good  opinions  of  Superintendents — 
some  general  expression  of  which  is  found 
elsewhere  in  this  issue — are  an  endorsement 
of  its  *'  working  value  '*  of  the  most  gratify- 
ing character.  These  men  lead  the  great 
Common  School  movement  in  their  respec- 
tive localities,  and  are  competent  to  decide 
upon  the  merits  of  such  a  publication. 

If  Teachers  and  Directors,  and  School 
Officers  everywhere  in  Pennsylvania,  will  give 
us  the  right  hand,  strong  and  confident,  we 
will  together  lift  the  great  cause  to  a  higher 
level,  both  of  purpose  and  efficiency,  from 
which  the  educational  outlook  shall  be 
broader,  and  where  the  educational  atmos- 
phere shall  be  freer  and  more  invigorating. 

The  present  volume  contains  five  hundred 
and  eighteen  (518)  royal  octavo  pages.  We 
believe  that  no  other  publication  in  America 
makes,  or  can  make,  a  better  return  to  the 
reader  upon  the  cost  of  subscription.  The 
volume  which  opens  with  our  next  issue  will 
also  contain  Five  Hundred  pages,  continuing 
our  late  increase  of  nearly  twenty -five  per 
cent,  in  size,  without  any  increase  in  sub- 
scription price. 
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THE  OLD  FAMILIAR  PLACE. 

ModereUo. 


C.  W.  Glotbl 


^^^^^^^^^ 


1.  We  may  rove  the  wide  world  o*er,  But  we  ne'er  shall  find  a  trace    Of  the  home  we  lored  of 

2.  We  may  sail    o'er  ev  -  ery  sea,     But  we  still   shall  fail  to   find     An  -  y     spot     so  dear  to 


yore,  Of   the  old     fa  -  mil  -  iar  place ;  Other  scenes  may  be   as  bright,  But  we  miss,  'neath  alien 
be       As    the  one   we    left  be -hind;  Words  of  comfort  we  may  hear,   But  they  can  -  not  touch  the 


Lj._-:wl?:z!3^s^E^ 


.  rail,  ^         a  tempo.  \ 

skies,  Both  the  welcome  and  the  light    Of  the    old,  kind,  loving  eyes.  Home  is  home,  of  this  be- 
heart,  Like  the  tones  to  memory  dear,  Of  the  friends  firom  whom  we  part.  Home  is  home,  the  wanderer 


reft,  Mem'ry  loves  a  -  gain  to  trace  All  the  forms  of  those  we   left       In   the   old  fa  -  mil-iar  place. 
longs  All  the  scenes  of  youth  to  trace,  And  to  hear  the  old  home  songs  In  the   old  fa  -  mil-iar  place. 


^ 


AS  A  LITTLE  CHILD. 

Modtrato. 


Modtrato,  I  ^^^ 


"Sbymour."    C.  M.  Voh  Wi 


— U-i i  I  g-~bg  I  j  j.  1^^ 


I.     As 

2.       So 

3-    Qtti 


a       lit   -    tie    child      re  lies 

let      me,       a      child,    re      -    ceive 

et.    Lord,    my  -  fro  -  ward      heart, 


On  •  a  care  be  -  yond  its  own. 
What  to  -  day  Thou  shall  pro  -  vide. 
Make     me      lov  •  ing,   meek  and     mild; 


p:-5-r — !*-1 


i^J^^ 


iizj-^J-3^H^a 


I  I 

Knows  be  -  neath   its       fa  -  ther's  eyes  It       is  nev 

Calm  -  ly        to    Thy  wis   -  dom  leave  What    to  -  mor 

Up  -  right,   sim    pie,  free     from  art.  Make  me  as 


lone, — 
tide, 
child. 


m 


^^ 


t 


.  -^  DeVMijmED  2NMfEEL-DeWELED.*^ 


.ADOPTED 
1679 


ALTCH)NA, 
ASHLAND, 
POTTSTOWN, 
LANCASTER. 
HUNTINGDON,     ■ 
NORRISTOWN.     -■ 
SHENANDOAH,    " 
MERCERSBURG,  " 
PHOENEXVILLE,  ■' 


-»-*  ^x<!ellcnec  in  Comfort,  ConstrtCtioii,  iind  ©oi^Wlity.  *-«-  _ 

KEYSTONE  SCHOOL  AND  CHURCH  FURNITURE  COMPANY, 

eia  ARCH  STBEET.  FHI1.ADE1.PBIA. 

^SKND    FOB    FTJLI-.    DKSCRIITIVHl    CIRC1JIjA.B.-e« 

Summer  Normal  Art  School. 

SESSION,  for  Tnchcn,  Tui 


Institute  In»tructor  arul  Lecturer. 


LELIA  E.  PATRIDGE, 


SUBJ  KCTS. 
Readings,   Elocution,  aod  I.anguage  I-easons, 
Pbyiiology,    Hygiene   and  Physical '  Cul- 
ture, Primary  Teaching  and  Methods, 
Including  ihe  Kindergarten  Idea. 

Msniien.    How  to  Make  School   InlereRllnc. 
Moral  Traliiliif;,.  or  Character    Balldlng. 
gcbool  Goverumeut  auii  Tacllcn.    Ble- 
meutary   Geograpby    and    History, 
Uterature  and  Sliakspeare. 
Oldect  LeswuR  In  Aitrou- 
om;  Kiid  Botaiiy> 
Far  Terms.  Refercncts,  and  further  particu- 
lars, address  ' 

Miss  LELIA  E.  PATRIDGE, 

CorDtr  44th  ud  HiTtrfbrd  St*.,  Fhilidtlpbu. 


STOry  Seeretojy  of  School  Boaid 

Ps&a'ft  Diitziot  Begistert 

Deputy  Supt.  Houclc. 

Il  conuiiu  iniple  ipiu  Tor  lit  Ihc  Mli>uta.>1»  Blink  Or- 

Prie*.  M.MI.  Bent  Free  bj  HkII,  op  M-OU  by 
Expre**,  at  Expense  of  Parebaser. 

PubJilhcdandFarSukby 

Fenn'a  School  Supply  Co., 

eiB  ABCa  ax.,  fHILAPET-FHIA. 

Alio  Dealers  in  School  Text- Books,  Maps,  Churls, 

Globes,  Blackboards,  and  School  Supplies  Generally, 

g^r  SEND  Friit 


Sturdevant's  Jeachers'  Agency 

Funiiitin  Tcachcn  foi  Schooli  and  potiUom  for  Tochcn. 
Giiculin  and  Bbnlu  mint  (m.  RclircnHi  :  Sute  SiJpt.  or 
Pi.;  Co.  Supu.  of  Ctawfon!,  Luiiinc,  >nd  Grctnt  Couniiti  of 
Pa.;  and  Preil.  Cornell  Univewily. 

A.  D.  STURDEVANT,  A,  M..Sk't, 
Cor.  Fulion  and  N.  J  Av..,  Eut  N™  Yorli. 


UIsrPRECEDElSrTEL)  SUCCESS. 


OF 


■^TH 


T 


OOKS.-t^- 


THE  NEW  NOEMAL  HEADEBJi,  EATTB'S  SERIES  OF  ARITHMETICS, 

BUCEWALTER'S  SPELLERS,     BROWN'S  ELEMENTARY 

ALGEBRA,     SHARFLESS'S  GEOMETRY,   AND 

COATES'S  SPEAKERS 

Have  been  more  largely  introduced  into  the  Schools  of  Pennsylvania  than 

any  competing  series  in  the  past  year. 


Haub'a  Hieaaona  in  Elngliah. 
Raub'B  Practical  Sngliah  Grraxnxnar. 

The  Plans  and  Methods  developed  in  their  New  Books  have  been  carefully  tested  by 
Practical  Teachers  and  Educators  in  the  School-room,  and  found  to  be  entirely  success- 
ful.    School  Officers  should  examine  these  books  before  deciding  on  a  series  for  adoption. 

jFor  any  further  information  please  address  the  publishers  ^ 


PORTEH  &  COATEIS,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 


la-^ 


llXlflf  &  MBj^TM, 


PUBLISHERS, 


•  ^ 


NEW  YORK,  JUNE  1,  18@0. 

^  Special  ITotice.  ^ 


HAVING  APPOINTBD 


J.B. 


8s  Co.,  of  Philadelphia, 


As  State  Agents  for  supplying  the 


Allen  &  Greenough's  Latin  Course. 

Goodwin  &  White's  Greek  Course. 

Wentworth's  Geometry. 

Wheeler's  Trigonometry. 

Whitney's     Essentials     of     English 

Grammar. 

Whitney's   Elementary    Lessons  in 
English,  and  Teacher's  Edition. 

"  Our  World  "  Geographies. 

Hudson's  Classical  English  Reader. 

Hudson's  Shakespeares. 

Mason's  Music  Charts  and  Books. 


OF  MY 


Full  Descriptive  Catalogue  Mailed 
upon  Application. 

QEO.  A.  PLZMPT02T, 


New  York  AOENT. 


Ko.  4  Boa.d  St.,  ISmvr  7ork. 

ia-3 


REVEeSIBLE  WRITING  BOOKS.  Patented. 

All  Orders  from  this  State  should  hereafter  be 
addressed  to  them. 

Inqniries  relative  to  Introduction,  Examination,  or  1-ocal 
Agencies,  should  be  addressed  to 

GEORGE  W.  SANDERSON. 

Gen.  AcBNT  for  Eastbrm  Pa.         HuNTINQOON,  PA. 

H.  W.  ELLSWORTH, 
Publisher  of  Reversible  Writing  Books.  t9-3 

"Naeded  Everyw^e-e:   Will  Sell  Wherever  Seeiy." 
30  MOTTOES  AND  the  LORD'S  PRAYER. 

Teachers  think  them  the  Best  and  Cheapest  Mottoes  pub- 
lished. 1  hey  are  on  the  finest  extra -calendered  6>ply  Railro.id 
(not  China)  board,  the  best  of  its  kind  manufactured.  The 
only  colors  used  are  Salmon  and  Green.  They  arc  printed  on 
BOTH  siDsa    thus  making  one  set  equivalent  to  two. 

*  4^  Sent  postpaid,  securely  enveloped,  on  receipt  of  ^  1 .  lO 
or  by  express,  when  sevcr.il  sets  are  desired  by  the  School  offi- 
cers of  a  District,  at  ^i.oo  per  set. 

J.  P.  McCaKkey,  I^aucaater,  Pa. 
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3  2044  102  790  920 
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